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Underfed Schoolchildren; Report of Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee, 252. 
University College, London, Gift to, 667. 
University Colleges, Grant to, 521. 
University, Function of a, by Sir R. Jebb, 585. 
Vacation Schools, 254, 585. 
Washing, Dean Wace on Wasteful, 456. 
Watford Grammar School, 524. 
Wells, Mr. H. G., on Schoolmasters, 734. 
West Riding, Revolt in, 389. 
Whitgift Middle School, 523. 
Wilson, Canon, on Public Schools, 731. 
Wives of Schoolmasters, Mr. Earle on, 45@ 
Women as County Councillors, 322. 
Women’s Degrees at Dublin, 110. 
Workshop Theory, by Sir W. Ramsay, 585. 
Wranglers and Public Schools, 522. 
Wales, National Museum and Library, 454. 
Wales v. Board of Education, 455. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Are School Holidays too Long? William Lewis, 825. 

“ Blake’s Historical Charts,” M. A. J., 500 (see also 
342). 

Cadet Corps at the Cape, S. Pinchin, 500. 

Cambridge Little-Go, Proposed Reform of, Henry 
Jackson, &c., 199. 

“Corpus Poetarum," Dr. Postgate’s, George Bell & 
Sons, 594. 

Correction, A. (“Six Great Schoolmasters”), Frank 
Ritchie, 114. 

Etymology of “Education,” W. W. Skeat, 302, 438; 
William Jolly, 330; Neuphilolog, 438. 

Federated College and Register, Action, 826. 

Grants for Teaching Irish, An Irish Secondary 
Teacher, 826. 

Gymnastics and Game Mistresses, Head Mistress, 499 : 
Another Head Mistress, 594; Trained Gymnast, 
718 ; Trainer, 718. - 

Head Mistresses on Coeducation, Elizabeth Needham 
(M.A. Victoria), 552. 

How our Teachers are taught, M. T. Hinde, 198. 

Ideal Week for Teachers, An, A. Hill, soo. 

Ladybarn House School, Manchester, Caroline Here- 
ford, 114. 

Lantern Slides illustrating Tasmania, H. W. Ely, 756. 

Munro's ‘* Source-Book of Roman History,” G. G. 
Harrap, 114. 

Philips’ Maps—A Correction (G. Philip & Son, Ltd.), 
756 (see also 683). 


Postcards as Factors in Education, E. Royer Brown, 
1t4. 

Prof. Vietor’s Pronunciation, D.A.I.S., 718 ; P. Shaw 
Jeffrey, 756; Paul Passy, 756. 

Punctuation, T. F. and M. F. A. Husband, 827. 

Registration of Teachers, Column B, G. G. Chambers, 
114. 

Sadler's Hampshire Report, Prof., E. Heygate, 552; 
Michael E. Sadler, 59r. 

School Authorities and Assistants, A. M., 301. 

Secondary Schools, Board of Education Regulations for, 
C. Jodrell Mansford, 716 (see also 638, 677). 

Société de l'Éducation Pacifique, Madeleine Carlier, 
499. 

Spoken French, Lilian Talbot, B.A., 332; T. C. & 
E. Jack, 438. 

Teachers for S. Africa, J. O. Bevan, 826. 

Teachers’ Register. Suggestions for a, Harry Wych, 
409. 

Teaching of Junior Classes, A Lover of the Juniors, 
826. 

The Phonograph, Phonograph, 826; J. Spencer Cur- 
wen, 827. 

“ There was no one hurt,” G. H. Clarke, 199, 438. 

Two Pedagogic Questions, Ultima Thule, 718. 

Warning, A. E. Boyer Brown, 438. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 


Alexandra College Guild Annual Conference, 408. 

Assistant Masters, The Incorporated Association of 
(see separate section of Index). 

Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Sckools, Incorporated 
Association of, 161, 538. 

Associaticn of Secondary Teachers (Australia), 646. 

Association of Teachers in the Secondary Schools of 
Scotland, 402. 

British Association (Educational Science Section), 612. 

Child-Study Association, British, 404, 686. 

Classical Association of England and Wales, 163, 407. 

Classical Association of Scotland, 52. 

College of Preceptors, 138, 140. 

Geographical Association, 163. 

Guild of Undergraduates, 407, 760. 

Gymnastics Teachers’ Institute, 372, 398. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of, 155, 192. 

Head Masters’ Conference, The, 81. 

Head Mistresses, Association of (Annual Conference), 
469 ; (Educational Conference), 679. 

Irish Association of Women Graduates, 276, 762. 

Ligue de l'Enseignement, Congress of the, 83. 

London Secondary Teachers, 142. 

Modern Language Association, 158. 

National Education Association, 678. 

National Educational Association (America), 303, 504, 
642. 

National Union of Teachers Llandudno Conference, 
348. 

Northof England Conference, 162. 

Private Schools Association, Incorporated, 270. 

Public-School Science Masters’ Association, 162. 

Salaries of Assistant Teachers, Xc., Conference on the, 
506. 

School Hygiene, Conference on, 197. 

Schoolmasters, Northern Congress of, 610. 

Scott, R. P., Testimonial, 262. 

Scottish Education Reform Association, 762. 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, The (see 
separate section of Index). 

University College School (Hampstead), 404. 

Welsh County Schools’ Association, 347. 

Welsh Educational Council, 348, 686, 760. 

Women’s Union, The, 273. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL 
News. 

{For Appointments see under ‘‘ Jottings, also MiscEL- 

LANEA. For Obituary see separate section of Index.] 

Abingdon, 58. 

Bangor College, 559. 
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Bedford Grammar School, 276, 409, 620, 834. 
Belfast, Queen's College, 690. 
i Victoria Coilege, 834- 
Birmingham, 116, 203, 407, 557. 
Bradfield College, 540. 
Bramley, St. Catherine's School, 204, 409, 690. 
Brighton College, 560. 
Bristol, Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 836, 
Bromsgrove School, 560. 
Bruton, Sexey’s Trade School, 58. 
Cambridge, 46, 47, 115, 200, 272, 346, 470, 829. 
Canterbury, King's School, 58, 561. 
Cheltenham, Ladies’ College, 58, 120, 349, 409, 473» 
560, 590, 834. 
Clifton College, 278, 349, 409, 473- 
Cork, Queen’s College, 473. 
Dublin, Alexandra College, 56, 69o. 
Dublin, Trinity College, 54, 276, 408, 472, 612, 690, 832. 
Edinburgh, St. George's Training College, 616, 830. 
Edinburgh University, 52. 
Eton School, 409, 622, 6y9. 
Glasgow University, 52, 830. 
Godalming, Charterhouse School, 278. 
Haileybury College, 204, 560. 
Harrow, 120, 278, 349, 560, 836. 
Hull, Hymers College, 278. 
Ireland, 54, 276, 348, 408, 472, 688, 762, 832 
Jersey Ladies’ College, 278. 
Keswick School, 762. 
Kidderminster, Wolverley School, 120. 
Kimbolton School, 836. 
Leeds, Chapel Allerton Girls’ High School, 58, 473, 836. 
LONDON, 115, 271, 405, 684. 
si Battersea Polytechnic, 470- 
s Bedford College for Women, 46, 271, 404, 556. 
ji Blackheath Proprietary School, 300. 
h Clapham High School, 120, 834. 
j3 East London Technical College, 58. 
ji Grocers’ Company's School, Hackney Downs, 
349- 
4 Kensington Girls’ High School, 349. 
y King’s College, 46, 713; ditto, Women’s 
Department, 556, 674, 829. 
re Maria Grey Training College, 618. 
P Mary Datchelor School and Training College, 
58, 616, 622. 


re Northampton Institute, 118. 
i North London Collegiate School for Girls, 561, 
838. 


ns Notting Hill High School, 561. 

yi St. Mary's College, Paddington, 271. 

a St. Olave's Grammar School, 120, 278, 473, 

692, 838. 

% St. Paul's School, 278, 473, 762. 

j3 St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, 346. 

» Streatham Hill High School, 278. 

e University College, 142, 260, 685. 

re Westfield College, 470. 
Londonderry, Strand House School, 690. 
MANCHESTER, 47, 116, 202, 272, 346, 406, 471, 558, 618, 

685, 758, 829. 


5 Fielden Demonstration School, 620, 830. 

y3 Grammar School, 558, 618, 758, 830- 

"A High School for Girls, 558, 618, 686, 
758, 830. 


‘a Mottram Grammar School, 620. 
Manchester School, South, 473. 
Newport Intermediate School for Girls, 836. 
Northwich High School, 120. 
OXFORD, 115, 200, 271, 346, 405, 556, 674, 757, 828. 
Parkstone (Dorset), Sandecote’s School, 409, 622, 692. 
Penarth County School, 58. 
Portsmouth Girls’ High School, 120, 7€2. 
Rossall School, 60, 204. 
Rugby School, 278, 409, 458, 473, 764, 838. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Uplands School, 622, 692. 
SCOTLAND, 52, 117, 204, 274, 348, 472, 560, 688, 760 

830. 

Sedbergh, Baliol School, 60, 838, 
Shrewsbury High School, 206. 
Shrewsbury School, 278. 
Stockton-on-Tees, Queen Victoria High School, 339. 
Stroud (Glos.), Marling School, 692. 
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Thetford Girls’ Grammar School, 473. 

Tonbridge School, 280, 561. - 

Uppingham School, 280, 349, 473, 561. 

WALES, 48, 117, 203, 273, 347, 407, 4711 559, 686, 758. 
Wellington College, 60. 

Winchester College, 280, 409, 473, 551, 622, 762, 838. 
Woolwich Polytechnic School, 561, 692. 

Worcester High School for Girls, 692. 

Wycombe Abbey School, 58, 561, 690, 838. 

York, St. Peter's School, 476. 


OBITUARY. 


Austen-Leigh, Rev. A., 142, 202, 305. 
Cuthbertson, Sir John Neilson, 204. 
Du Port, Rev. C. D., 678. 

Forman, Rev. A. F. E., 259. R 
Henderson, Dr. W. G., 679. 
Manning, Miss Elizabeth Adelaide, 616. 
Munro, Dr. D. B., 614, 757. 

Murray, Dr. David, 327. 

Routh, Rev. J. W., 272. 

Rowe, Rev. T. B., 192. 

Sanderson, Rev. Lancelot, t40. 
Sharpe, Rev. T. W., C.B., 678, 743. 
Stevenson, Miss Flora, 744. 

Wallon, Henri Alexander, 83. 

Weir, Henry, 120. 

Wilkins, Dr. A. S., 618. 

Wise, Rev. W. J., 272. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Appointments, 232. 

“ Autumn Programme,” 680. 

Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild, The, sor, 
680, 757. 

Holiday Courses, 680. 

Holiday Resorts, 232. 

Meetings, 231, 305, 823. 

Salaries of Teachers, 112, 231, 437, 679. 

Shakespeare, Spiritual Teaching of, 305. 

Teachers’ Guild Notes, 112, 231, 305, 437, 501, 679, 757. 

Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, 112, 231, 757. 

Teachers’ Register, 112, 231, 437. 

Tenure of Teachers, 112, 231, 437, 679. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
[See also references in section *' Miscellanea.”} 


Australia, 302, 644. 

Belgium, 396. 

Burma, 716. 

Canada, 114, 715. 

Cape Colony, 200, 304, 396, 753. 

France, 83, 112, 199, 302, 328, 395, 502, 553, 641, 714, 
752, 812. 

Germany, 303, 328, 395, 503, 553, 714, 752, 812. 

India, 113, 304, $04, 554, 715. 

Italy, 200, 714, 753- 

New South Wales, 304. 

New Zealand, 555, 613. 

Nova Scotia, 329. 

Russia, 396. 

Switzerland, 305, 554 

Timbuctoo, 754. 

United States, 84, 113, 200, 303, 327, 503, 554, 642, 715, 
753- 

Victoria, 86, 114. 

Western Australia, 84, 753. 

West Indies, 504. 


PRIZE AWARDS. 


Character of the Prince de Conti, ‘ Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon,” 562. 

Compulsory Greek, List of Authorities for and against, 
210. 


“Ein Gärtlein weis ich noch auf Erden,” lyric by 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 205. 

English Equivalents of French Phrases, 145. 

Faulty English, Correction of, 478. 

Faulty English, Selection of Instances of, 562. 

Fiscal Reform, List of Authorities for and against 
Mr. Chamberlain's Scheme of, 210. 

French Proverbs and Phrases, 64. 

Holiday Prize Competitions, 692. 

“Horch, Marthe, draussen pocht es,” &c., Seidl 
(ballad), 409. 

“L'eau ronge la côte,” Taine’s “Voyage aux Pyrénées,” 
60. = 

t Le bel esprit moderne,” &c., Vauvenargues’ " Iso- 
crate, ou le bel-esprit moderne,” 280. 

Literary Puzzles, 350. 

Missing Rimes, 412. 

t Portrait de M. Diderot," Diderot, 144 (see also 352). 

‘Si vous longez, la mer du Nord,” &c., Taine’s 
“ Histoire de la Littérature anglaise,” bk. i., ch. 1, 
476. 

“t Valentine’ est le second roman,” &c., Preface to 
George Sand’s ‘‘ Valentine,” 764. 

**Whoe'er has travelled life’s dull round,” Shenstone 
(French, German, or Latin versions), 350. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTAN1 MASTERS. 


Annual Meeting, 160. 

Autumn Meeting, 756. 

Compulsory Greek, 161. 

Council Meeting, 161. 

Endowed Schools, Control of, 160. 
Language Teaching, 807. 

London Branch, 34. 

Retiring Allowances, 161. 

Salaries of Teachers, 160. 
Secondary School Regulations, 160. 
Secondary Teachers’ Associations, 161. 
Tenure of Teachers,t160. 
Vacancies, 160. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Abnormal Children, 84. 

Advanced Historical Teaching Committee, 354. 

African Schoolboy, The South, 614. 

Agricultural Education, 472, 553. 

Amazing Altercation, An, 407. 

American Graduates, 113. 

Anecdotes and Howlers, 32, 34, 138, 140, 190, 191, 259, 
260, 262, 303, 372, 404, 555, 556, 604, 614, 678, 744, 
746. 

Anonymous Letters, 303. 

Anthropology, 556. 

Appointments, 34, 47, 142, 191, 192, 202, 204, 232, 259, 
260, 271, 272, 280, 346, 348, 3491 3723, 374, 404, 405, 
406, 407, 458, 459) 470, 471, 472, 525, 540, 556, 557, 
558, 560, 588, 610, 614, 616, 620, 622, 670, 678, 685, 
688, 744, 757, 758, 760, 762, 353. 

Arbor Day Celebration, An, 715. 

Aristophanes’ ‘‘ The Clouds,” 272. 

Arithmetic, Mr. Pullinger on, 22. 

Art for Schools Association, 34. 

Attendance, 328, 524, 646, 753. 

Barnardo's Children, Dr., 674. 

Batavia System, The, 200. 

Beit Chair, The, 201. 

Blind, The, 686. 

Board of Education Tactics, 559. 

Books, About, 502. 

Boy Pupil-Teachers at Birmingham, 808. 

Braille Weekly (for the Blind), 555. 

“British,” 260, 372. 

Buchanan Celebration, 274. 

Butcher, Presentation to Miss, 620. 

Butler, Banquet to President Murray, 458. 

Cambridge Local Examinations, 191, 262, 678 

Carditf, Royal Visit to, 55y. 


Carnegie, Mr. Andrew, 760. 

Central Welsh Board, 117, 203, 408, 559, 686. 

Children's Police Courts, 347, 503. 

Childhood Society and the British Child-Study Asso- 
ciation, 812. 

Child Wives, 327. 

Civil Service Examinations, 47. 

Classical Tongues, Columbia and the, 327. 

Classics, 395, 752. 

Co-education, 113, 752, 809. 

Commercial Education (London University), 685 
(Dublin), 690, 762. 

Compulsory Attendance, Age for (America), 715. 

Compulsory Greek, 138. 

Continuation Classes (Canada), 715. 

Cookery Teachers, 138. 

Corporal Punishment, 191. 

Curriculum, A Revised, 456. 

Dearth of Teachers, 32, 199, 329, 753. 

Defaulting Authorities Act, 203, 273, 347, 408, 686. 

Denmark, Visit to, 372. 

Luirector System, The, 302. 

Domestic Science in Gloucestershire, 736. 

“Efficiency, A Dream of,” 394. 

Drill, 329, 556 (see also ‘* Physical Training "). 

Economics and Commerce, New Diploma in, 690, 

Education, Comparative Cost of, 374. 

Education, Cost of (Australia), 646. 

Education, Expenditure on Public, 755- 

Education, Sainte-Beuve on, 199. 

“ Education, The True Cost of,” 458. 

Educational News ats. The Tarbert School Board, 
612. 

Education Bill (South Africa), 304 (see also 753). 

Education Committees, 273, 325) 3471 407, 472) 525, 559 
588, 672, 674, 686, 758. 

Education of Indian Women, The, 304. 

Education Rates, 325, 674. 

Elementary Education, 457, 668, 678. 

Endowments, 47, 255, 258, 272, 329, 408, 470 504, 554, 
557, 560, 612, 614, 644, 684, 685, 688, 715, 735, 744, 
760, 762. 

Esperanto, 685. 

Evening ScRools, 674, 714- 

Extension Lectures, 47, 085. 

Fans, The Case of Jane, 303. 

Fédération nationale générale, 502. 

Fees for Brothers or Sisters, Reduction of, 553. 

Fees in Secondary Schools, 23. 

Fétes humaines, 714. 

“ Florigene" Dust Allayer, 374. 

Football, Of, 303. 

Foreigners, Courses for, 395, 555- 

Foreign or Native Teachers ?, 303. 

Forestry, 470, 556. 

Fraternities, 84, 200. 

Free Meals, 406, 685, 758 (see also 127). 

French-English Dictionary, The Best, 555. 

French Pronunciation, Teaching of, 395. 

French Students, Statistics of, 395. 

Geniuses, Schools for, 553. 

Geography, 47, 201, 272, 372, 592, 677, 752, 756. 

German Language Association (London), 191, 192. 

Girls’ High Schools, 347. 

Girls’ Public Day School Company, 259 (see also 73%). 

Girls’ Schools (Germany), 503. 

Glazebrook, Presentation to Canon and Mrs., 610. 

Gloucestershire, Small Schools in, 588. 

Goldsmiths’ Training College, 815. 

Graduates, The Guild of, 204. 

“Grammaire Francaise,” H. S. Bruce's, 374- 

Greek, 46, 201, 259, 271, 272, 302, 554, 752. 

Greek and Latin, 138, 714. 

Grievance Gone, A, 395- 

Halls of Residence, 346, 406, 758. 

Harper-Adams College, 808. 

Head Masters, Abolition of, 112. 

Head Masterships, 271. 

Hedging and Ditching, 457. i 

Higher Education, 473, 672. 

Historical Portraits, 272. 

History Teaching, 458. 

Holland, Mr., on Newport, 587; Gloucestershire, 583. 
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Howlers (see Anecdotes and Howlers). 
How we are governed, 468. 

Hygiene, Scholastic, 328. 

Imperfect Teachers (West Indies), 504. 
Infant Mortality in France, 371. 
Intermediate Education, 349. 


Intermediate Examinations, Ireland, 276, 349, 688, 762. 


International Congress, Education, 396. 
Irish University Question, 348, 409. 
Joint Scholarships Board, 735. 

Latin, Teaching of, 714, 756. 

L.C.C. and Religious Instruction, The, 735. 
Lectures, Of, 554. 

Lectures to Teachers, 346, 713. 
Liberality, Notable, 327. 

Libraries, 200, 201. 

Linguistic Imperfections, 303. 

Literary Element in Education, 328. 
Local Colour, 396. 

London Education Gazette, 32. 
London School Board, 458. 
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London University and the Army, 142. PAE 
Lyttelton, Presentation to Canon, Mrs. and Misses, 


610. 
McClean Collection, The, 202. 
Married Teachers, 554. 
Matriculation, 346, 372, 555, 556, 557, 758. 

Melbourne University, 86, 114, 302, 644. 

Mentally Defective Children, Birmingham, 22. 
Meteorological Society, Royal (Lantern Lectures), 555. 

Metric System, 142. 

Mid-day Break, The, 199. 

Military Instruction, 201. 

Miners are trained, How, 396. 

Mining Diploma, 47. 

Minister of Education, New, 302. 

Missionaries or the State? 200. 

Modern Language Teaching, 199, 204, 260, 714. 

Nature Study, 34, 260, 458. 

Nelson Sunday and Mr. Kipling, 744. 

Newport, Mr. Holland on, 587. 

New Society, A, 200. 

““No-Cane ” Movement, The, 274. 

Northamptonshire County Council ats. Marston St. 
Lawrence School Managers, 736. 

Oculists in the School, 302. 

Overburdened Boroughs, 735. 

Parity, How it stands with, 305, 752. 

Pedagogy, International Exhibition of, 404. 

Phonograph as Teacher, The, 553 (see also 736). 

Physical Training, 255, 554, 754 (see also ‘ Drill”). 

Physique, 406. 

Playgrounds at Berlin, 302. 

Playing Fields for Glasgow University, 560. 

Preparation Work, 113. 

Primary Education, 504, 762. 

Private Schools, 22, 185, 255, 456, 587, 637- 

Prizes (France), 395, 641. 

Prizes and Lecturers, Cambridge, 272. 

Progress of Education, 84, 328, 398, 403, 715, 716. 

Protection of Children, 554. 

Protozoology, Chair of, 685. 

Public v. Private Continuation Schools, 114. 

Rates limited to Area rated, Benefits of, 255. 

Recognized Schools, 140. 

Registration, Association of Teachers in Techn ical 
Institutes on, 809. 

Religious Teaching, 186, 407. 

Revolt, The Latest, 348, 472, 760. 

Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 304. 

Roman Catholic Question, 56. 

Rural Areas, Non-provided Schools in, 735. 

Russian Universities, 396. 

Sadler, Prof., Reports, 186, 456, 457, 458, 524, 552, 588, 
591, 670, 678. 

St. David's Day, 274. 

les, 112, 113, 186, 231, 276, 303, 437, 555, 610, 
641, 670, 679, 754, 756. 

Salary deducted for Absence, 113. 

Scholarships, 23, 32, 47, 56, 186, 202, 262, 272, 274, 276, 
278, 325, 346, 349, 372, 406, 458, 470, 471, 473 
556, 560, 561, 616, 622, 624, 685, 686, 690, 744, 
758. 
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School Boards Act, 1905 (Cape Colony), 752 (see also 
304). 

School Days and Hours, 503. 

School Dress, Reformed, 191. 

School Examinations, 457. 

School Gardens, 329, 715. 

School Repairs, Responsibility, &c., 678. 

Schools and Population, 714, 753. 

Science Teaching, 303, 328. 

Scotch Education Bill, The New, 274. 

Secondary Education, 22, 200, 304, 457, 644, 678. 

Secondary Schools, 84, 255, 274, 302, 325, 457, 458, 
638. 

Secondary Teachers (London), 142. 

Smoking by Children, 753. 

Sociological Society, 458. 

Speech Days, 117. 

Spelling Reform, 84, 502. 

Spoken French and German, 140. 

Standard of Education, Testing the, 84. 

Study not Injurious to Health of Women, 503. 

Summer Country School, 407. 

Summer Meeting, Oxford, ¢74, 685. 

Summer School of Welsh, 560. 

Summer Term, The, 271. 

Surveillance ! No, 502. 

Switzerland, Visit to, 404. 

Tasmania, 756. 

Teachers and Pupil-Teachers, 86, 114, 

Teachers’ Pensions (New York), 503. 

Teachers’ Register, 34, 756. 

Teachers’ Strike, Aberdare, 203. 

Teaching Pay’ Does, 200. 

Teaching the Indian Child, 200. 

Techpical Education, 672, 679. 

Technology, 471, 644, 625, 758. 

Temptation not to be offered to Children, 553. 

Tenure of Teachers, 112, 231, 437, 458, 612, 679. 

Training, 48, 52, 187, 204, 276, 372, 396, 401, 408, 556, 
715, 753, 760. 

Training Colleges, 274, 758. 

Treasury Grant, 273. 

Truancy, 84, 303. 

Underfed Children, 347, 349. 

United States Commissioner of Education, Report of, 
424. 

Universities, 204, 396, 560, 610. 

“ Universities, Schools and Examinations, 6ro. 

University Extension Summer Meeting, 502, 557. 

University of the Future, A, 199. 

Vacation Schools, 614. 

Vertical Handwriting, 303. 

Volkshochschulen, 714. 

Wanted—a Conscience Clause for India, 304. 

Welsh Degrees, The Value of, 472. 

Welsh in Cardiff, 688. 

Window-Gardens, 347. 

Women, Education of (India), 504. 

Women, Something done for, 503. 

Women in Royal University, 56. 

Women Teachers of Boys, 752. 


REVIEWS. 


About’s La Mise de la Marquise; et, la Fille du 
Chanoine (O. B. Super), 230. 

“ Academy Shakespeare, The.”"—Much Ado about 
Nothing (T. E. Margerison, M.A.), 345. 

Across the Great St. Bernard (A. R. Sennett), 135. 

Addison Temperance Reader, The (William Finne- 
more), 135, 230. 

Age of Fable, The (Thomas Bulfinch), 605. 

Algebra, Elementary (W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A.), 606; Key to ditto, Pt. II., 608. 

Algebra, Examples in (C. M. Clay), 606. 

Algebra, Grammar School (D. E. Smith, Ph.D.), 606. 

Algebra, The Three Term (C. W. Crook and W. H. 
Weston), 606. 

Algebra for Junior Students, An Elementary (J. Light- 
foot, D.Sc., M.A.), 606. 

“ Allyn and Bacon's Series of School Histories."—.4 
History of England (C. M. Andrews), 229. 
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Ambidexterity (John Jackson), 270. 

‘© American Teachers’ Series."—The Teaching of Bio- 
logy in the Secondary School (F. E. Lloyd, A.M. 
and M. A. Bigelow, Ph. D.), 460. 

Ancient World, The (E. M. Wilmot-Buxton), 134. 

Andersen, Select Tales of Hans (Rev. H. J. Chaytor), 
345- 

Anecdotes et Récits (W. G. Hartog), 432. 

Arabic of Egypt, The Spoken: Grammar, Exercises, 
Vocabularies (J. Selden Willmore, M.A.), 784. 

Arachnia: Occasional Verses (James Robertson), 129. 

Archibald's Amazing Adventure (S. H. Hamer), 755. 

Aristophanes’ The Acharnians (C. E. Gravgs), 855. 

Arithmetic, A Class Book of (Charles Davison, Sc. D.), 
790. 

“ Arnold's French Texts." —Mercadet (H. de Balzac), 
785; Deux Heéroines de la Revolution: Mme. 
Roland, Charlotte Corday (J. Michelet), 785; 
Laurette ; ou le Cachet Rouge (A. de Vigny), 785. 

Arnold's On Translating Homer (W. H. D. Rouse), 786. 

1 Arnold's Prose Books,” 464. 

“ Artistic Crafts Series, The.” — School Copies and Ex- 
amples (W. R. Lethaby and A. H. Christie), 857. 

Ascham, English Works of Roger (Aldis Wright), 345. 

Aspects of Social Evolution : Temperaments (J. Lione! 
Tayler), 427. 

Astronomical Discovery (H. H. Turner), 269. 

Augier and Sandeau: La Pierre de Touche (W. H. 
Preston), 342. 

Aventures d'Ulysse, Les (G. G. Coulton), 342. 

Bacon, The Philosophical Works of Francis (J. M. 
Robertson), 606. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Bk. I. (A. S. Cook), 
345- 

Bablsen’s The Teaching of Modern Languages (M. 
Blakemore Evans, Ph.D.), 681. 

Ballads, A Book of (Miss C. L. Thomson), 534- 

Balzac’s Une Téncbreuse Affaire (Marie A. Péchinet), 
434- 

Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Seville (W. G. Hartog). 
790. 

Becquerel Rays and the Properties of Radium, The 
(Hon. R. J. Strutt), 44. 

‘ Belles Lettres Series, The ” (4), 135 ; (2), 683- 

“ Bell's Handbooks to Continental Churches.” —Bayeus 
(Rev. R. S. Mylne, M.A., &c.), 229. 

‘Bell's Miniature Series of Great Writers." —Chaucer 
(Rev. W. Tuckwell), 342; Shakespeare (Alfred 
Ewen), 787; Milton (G. C. Williamson), 859. 

Biart’s Monsieur Pinson (Otto Siepmann), 44. 

Biometrika, Vol. IIL., Pts. H. and ILH. (W. R. Mac- 
Donell, LL.D.), 604. 

Bird Life in Wild Wales (J. A. Walpole-Bond), 229. 

Blackie's Children’s Annual, 755. 

“ Blackie's English Classics.” — Milton's Comus (Rev. 
E. A. Phillips, B.A.), 434- 

“ Blackie's Little German Classics." — Die Geschwister 
von Goethe (L. Hirsch, Ph.D.); Die Silberdistel, 
von Ernst Muellenbach (Miss A. Meyer), 788. 

“ Blackie's Modern Language Series.” — Practice iù 
Conversational French (F. S. Grose and Howard 
Webber), 342. 

“ Blake's Historical Charts" (2), 342 (see also 500). 

Book of French Songs, A. (L. A. Barbé), 230. 

Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint, The, Vol. L 
(R. R. Ottley, M.A.), 229. 

Book of Remembrance, A (Elizabeth Godfrey), 269. 

“ Books on Business” (2), 135. 

Bo-Peep, 755. 

Botany Rambles (Pt. I. : In the Spring), 133; (Pt. HI 
In the Summer), 228. 

Boy's Control and Self-Expression, A (E. Miles), 462. 

Britain on and beyond the Seas. Third Edition. (C. H 
Crofts), 136. 

British Empire, Map of the, 684. 

British Empire for Children, The Story of the (F. M. 
Anderson), 535- 

British History, A Brief Survey of (C. E. Snowden, 
M.A.), 786. 

British Journal of Psychology, Vol. L, Part 2 (Jame- 
Ward and W. H. R. Rivers), 132. 

Browning's A Death in the Desert (Rev. U. G. Pope) 
135- 
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Brush Drawing as applied to Natural Forms and Com- 
mon Objects (May Mallam), 536. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, 755. 

Burden of Demos, The, and other Verses (Mary Alice 
Vialls), 858. 

Ca:sar's Conquest of Gaul (T. Rice Holmes), 434. 

Cambrensia (W. Jenkin Thomas, M.A.), 535. 

‘Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges." —The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Rev. A. Plum- 
mer, D.D.), 134. 

“ Cambridge Historical Series.” — Scandinavia, &c. 
(R. Nisbet Bain), 531. 

Cambridge Natural History, The.— Fishes, Ascidians, 
&e., 343. 

t‘ Cambridge Physical Series.” — Electricity and Mag- 
netism (R. T. Glazebrook), 134.. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, 45. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution (J. Holland Rose), 433. 

“ Carpet Plays” (3), (Lucian Oldershaw), 137. 

Carthusian Memories, &c. (Dr. Haig Brown), 461. 

Cassell's History of England (Empire edition in weekly 
parts), 682. 

** Cassell's National Library” (3), 137. 

Cassell’s Natural History for Young People (A. E. 
Bonser), 754. 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 45. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote (Domenick Daly), 755. 

“*Chambers's Supplementary Readers ” (2), 435. 

**Chambers's Twentieth Century Geography Readers’ 
(2), 536. 

Chemical Laboratories for Schools (D. S. Macnair, 
Ph.D., B.Sc.), 859. 

Chemistry, The Student's (R. L. Taylor), 860. 

Child Development, The Psychology of (Irving King), 
533- š 

Child Life, 374. 

Children's Scott, 
B.Sc.), 135. 

**Churchman’s Bible, The.""—Isaiah xl.-Ixvi., Vol. Il 
(W. E. Barnes, D.D.). 431. 

Ciceronis, M. Tulli, Tusculanarum Disputationum 
Libri Quinque (T. W. Dougan), 785. 

Cities of India, Past and Present. Popular Edition 
(G. W. Forrest, C.1.E.), 860. 

Clough's The Tudors before Elizabeth, 136. 

Commerce, The Romance and Realm of (Alfred Morris), 
784. 

Commercial Geography, A Smaller (G. G. Chisholm), 
606. 

Commercial German, Pt. II. (Gustay Hein and Michel 
Becker), 434. 

Common Things in the Form of Object Lessons. 
Twentieth Edition (Joseph Hassel), 464. 

Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects (Chester 
Macnaghten), 132. 

Companion to Greek Studies, A (Leonard Whibley), 
225. 

Compasses, Patent, for Geometrical 
Drawing (Prof. D. A. Low), 606. 

Comte, The Philosophy of (L. Lévy-Bruhl), 532. 

Conjugation of French Verbs, &c.; same of German, 
Italian, Spanish Verbs, 342. 

Constructive Geometry (J. G. Kerr, LL.D.), 343. 

‘t Contemporary Science Series."—Zittel’s History of 
Geology, &c. (Maria M. Ogilvie-Gordon, D.Sc., 
Ph. D.), 604. 

Contes des Chevaliers (Mrs. J. G. Frazer), 345. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, Fasc. V. (J. P, Postgate), 
534 (see also 594). 

Crashaw, Poems by Richard (A. R. Waller), 132. 

Crown of Pine, The: A Story of Corinth and the 
Isthmian Games (A. J. Church), 754. 

Dante and Virgil (H. M. Beatty, M.A.), 682. 

pate Divina Commedia (Rev. F. H. Tozer, M.A.), 
4 

Dante's Ten Heavens. 
Gardner, M.A.), 787. 

Daudet's La Dernicre Classe, &c. (W. H. Preston), 
435 

Delicate Children, The Care and Management of, 464. 

“ Dents Modern Language Series." — Features of 
French Life. Second Part (F. R. Robert), 230. 

Dents New First German Book (Walter Rippmann 
and S. Aige), 859. 
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t‘ Dent’s Shakespeare for Schools."—The Life of King 
Henry V. (W. H. Hudson), 787. 

‘*Dent’s Temple Series of English Texts.’’—Lay of 
Last Minstrel, 136; Lady of the Lake, 136. 

Deutsche Sagen (Marguerite Ninet), 789. 

Dialogue, A (A. H. Gilkes), 461. 

Dickens's Pickwick Papers, 464. 

Digest of the Law of Evidence. 
Sir James Stephen), 431. 

Duke of Devonshire, The (Henry Leach), 858. 

Dulwich, A Day at (A. H. Gilkes), 268. 

Dumas’ Adventures in Switzerland (Alex. Wright), 433. 

Dumas’ Les Aventures de Chicot. Second Edition 
(A. R. Florian), 345. 

Dumas’ Le Voyage de Chicot (George Heyer), 434. 

Duruy’s History of France (Mrs. M. Carey), 269. 

Economic Terms, Dictionary of (Frank Bower), 464. 

Education through the Imagination (Margaret McMil- 
lan), 42. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Theoretical and Practical 
(C. E. Ashford), 228. 

Electricity in the service of Man (Prof. Walmesley), 44. 

Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Vol. HI. 
(W. Perren Maycock), 228. 

Elementary American History, An (D. H. Mont- 
gomery), 231. 

Elementary Bacteriology, A Laboratory Guide in. 
Third Edition (W. Dodge Frost), 435. 

Elementary Chemistry, Class Book of (W. W. Fisher), 
860. 

Elementary Geometry. Parts I. and II. (C. Hawkins, 
M.A.), 343- 

Elementary Geometry, Practical and Theoretical 
(C. Godfrey, M.A., and A. W. Siddons, M.A.), 
343 ; Solutions of Exercises in same (A. E. Price, 
B. A.), 343- 4 

Elementary German for Sight Translation (Clyde 
Ford), 433. 

Elementary Lessons in English (A. T. Bott), 786. 

Elementary Plane Geometry (A. Baker, M.A.), 343. 

Elementary Pure Geometry, &c. (E. Budden, M.A., 
B.Sc.), 343- 

Elements of Botany. Revised Edition (J. Y. Bergen), 
435- 

Elements of Electromagnetic Theory (S. J. Barnett), 
228. 

Elizabethan Critical Essays (G. Gregory Smith), 134. 

Émile et Hélène (Mrs. J. G. Frazer), 230. 

England in 1685, The State of: The Third Chapter of 
Macaulay's * History” (H. Clement Notcutt), 
462. 2 

English Church History for Children, A.D. 507-1066, 
An (Mary E. Shipley), 788. 

English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
(W. H. Frere), 532. 

English Colloquialisms with their French Equivalents 
(A. H. Smith), 137. 

English Grammar, Practical (Mary F. Hyde), 535. 

English History Reader for the Upper Standards 
(E. M. Wilmot-Buxton), 535. 

“ English Literature for Secondary Schools."—Ballads 
Old and New, 2 Parts (H. B. Cotterill, M.A.), 683. 

“English Men of Letters.” —Hobbes, 42; Maria Edge- 
worth, 133; Thomas Moore (New Series), 268; 
Sydney Smith, 340; Jeremy Taylor, 431; Edward 
Fitzgerald, 681. 

English Poetry for the Young (S. E. Winholt), 136. 

English Poetry, Lyrical (Arthur Burrell), 859. 

“ English School Texts.”—Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, 
4643 Napier's Battles of the Peninsular War, 464; 
Drake's The World Compassed, 464. 

“ English Writers Series.”"-—Robert Browning (C. H. 
Herford), 788. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, concerning the Aim and Method 
of Education (Prof. Woodward), 339. 

Ethics, A Philosophical Introduction to, &c. (W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, M.A.), 534. 

Everyday English (Mrs. Rankin), 137. 

Evolution of Knowledge, The: a Review of Philosophy 
(R. St. James Perrin), 857. 

Evolution Theory, The, 2 Vols. (Dr. A. Weismann), 
783. 

Exiled from School. 


Sixth Edition (late 


New Edition. (A. Home), 765. 


Experimental Science, Elementary (W. M. Heller and 
E. G. Ingold), 789. 

Faith of the Church and Nation (Rt. Rev. A. F. Win- 
nington Ingram), 345. 

Famous Fighters of the Fleet (Edward Fraser), 432. 

“ Favourite Classics."—Tennyson, Poems, 3 vols. 
(Arthur Waugh), 683; The Plays of Sheridan 
(Edmund Gosse), 683. 

Fight with France for North America, The (A. G 
Bradley), 862. 

Figure Composition (R. C. Hatton), 857. 

“ Finsbury Technical Manuals."—Elementary Tele- 
graphy and Telephony (A. Crotch), 228. 

First Greek Reader, Preface to (J. E. B. Mayor), 432. 

First History of England, A. Pt. V. (C. L. Thomson), 
137: 

First Lessons in Observational Geometry (Mrs. W. N. 
Shaw), 343. 

First Stage Building Construction, Second Edition, 
(Brysson Cunningham), 435. 

First Stage Steam (J. W. Hayward, M.Sc.), 133. 

Flowering Plants, The Classification of.—Vol. I.: 
Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons (A. B. Rendle), 
461. 

Fourth Dimension, The (C. Howard Hinton, M.A.), 
229. 

Fractional Distillation (Sydney Young), 134. 

Francais, La Première Année de (F. B. Kirkman), 605. 

Français du Dix-huitieme Siecle, Les (Jetta S. Wolff), 
345. 

Françaises, Lectures: Géographie et Histoire (W. 
Mansfield Poole and M. Becker), 606. 

Freehand for Teachers and Art Students (E. A. 
Branch), 857. 

Free Arm and Industrial Drawing, Complete Course of 
(J. W. L. Vinall), 857. 

French Composition by Imitation (Hubert Brown), 269. 

French Dictation, A Handbook of (D. A. Wynne 
Willson), 342. 

French Grammar, The Essentials of (A. Barriball), 787. 

French Idiomsf with their English Equivalents, Col- 
lection of. Revised Edition (A. G. Billandeau), 
604. 

French Literature, A Note-book of. Vol. II].—Nine- 
teenth Century (Philip A. York), 790. 

French Oral Teaching, A First Book of (C. V. Calvert), 


535- 
French Poems for Children and Beginners (A. Thirion), 


45- 

French Reader, The Intermediate (Maurice Geroth- 
wohl), 343- 

French Syntax, Rapid Revision Exercises in (W. 
Herbert Hill), 535. 

Freytag's Die Journalisten (Leigh R. Gregor), 433. 

Froebel, The Educational Ideas of (Jessie White, 
D.Sc.), 785- 

From Fag to Monitor (A. Home). New Edition, 755. 

From the Monarchy tothe Republic in France, 1788- 
1792 (Sophia H. Maclehose), 41. 

Gaspard de Coligny (A. W. Whitehead, M.A.), 39. 

Gautier: Prose et Vers (F. B. Kirkman), 343- 

Gautier'’s Voyage en Espagne (Gerald Goodridge), 434- 

Geography, A School. Second Edition (Charles Bird, 
B.A., F.G.S.), 789. 

Geometrical Conics, Solutions of Problems and 
Theorems in Charles Smith’s (Charles Smith, M.A.), 
608. 

Geometry, Experimental and Theoretical Course of 
(A. T. Warren, M.A.), 343. 
Geometry for Beginners, A New, &c. 

(R. Roberts, B.Sc.), 343. 

Geometry for Schools, A New (S. Barnard, M.A., and 
J. M. Child, B.A.), 343. 

Geometry on Modern Lines for Elementary Students 
(E. S. Boulton, M.A.), 343. 

German Conversation, Material for Practical (L. Foss- 
ler), 682. 

German Drill Book, A(F. K. Ball, Ph.D.), 534, 790. 

German Grammar, The Essentials of (A. E. Duerr) 
787. 

German Language, A Grammar of the (G. O. Curme) 
603. 

German Reader, A (W. H. Carruth, Ph.D.), 433. 


Second Edition, 
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German Strong Verbs and Irregular Weak Verbs (Carl 
Heath), 343. , ' 

German Universities: a Review of Prof. Paulsen's 
Work, &c. (Mabel Bode, Ph. D.), 536. 

Gerstacker Germelshausen (Griffin M. Lovelace), 433. 

Ghost of Exlea Priory, The (E. L. Haverfield), 755. 

Glamour of the Earth, The (G. A. B. Dewar), 230. 

“* Globe Library.”—Milton’s Poetical Works, 755. 

Glory of London, The (G. E. Mitton), 788. 

Goethe's Egmont (J. T. Halfield), 433. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea (W.A. Adams, Ph. D.), 
535. 

Golden Reciter, The (C. James), 789. 

* Golden Treasury Series.” —Poems of Christina Ros- 
setti (W. M. Rossetti), 462. 

Gompertz’s Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient 
Philosophy. Vols. II. and II. (G. G. Berry, M.A.), 
782. 

Grammaire Francaise Pratique, basée sur la Méthode 
Inductive (W. G. Hartog), 785. 

Graphs, An Elementary Treatise on (G. A. Gibson, 
M.A.), 606. 

Graphs for Beginners (W. Jamieson), 606. 

Graphs or Algebraical Functions (W. Mudie), 606. 

Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century (Sidney 
Lee), 41. 

Great Zimbabwe (R. N. Hall), 434. 

Greek and its Humanistic Alternatives in the Little-Go 
(Karl Breul), 131. 

Greek Myths, Favourite (Lilian S. Hyde), 535. 

Greek Painters’ Art, The (Irene Weir), 464, 683. 

Greek Reader. Vol. I. (E. C. Marchant), 858. 

Griechisches Elementarbuch (von Karl Schenkl), Nine- 
teenth Edition, 33r. 

Grimm’s Popular Stories, 786. 

Gymnastics for Teachers in Elementary Schools and 
Kindergartens, A Handbook of Free-Standing 
(E. A. Roberts), 787. 

Handbook to the Pentateuch, Vol. II. (Rev. H. C. 
Batterbury), 135. 

Harmsworth Encyclopædia, The, 269. 

Harmsworth's Self-Educator, 862. 

Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects (S. H. Butcher), 
131. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1905, 137, 345. 

Health at Schools, Fourth Edition (Clement Dukes, 
M.D.). 536. 

* Heath's English Classics.”"—Ivanhoe, 136. 

“ Heath's Modern Language Series.” — Das Gym- 
nasium zu Stolpenburg von Hoffman (V. Buch- 
ner); Mörike'’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag 
(W. G. Howard), 788. 

Hertwig's A Manual of Zoology (J. S. Kingsley), 134. 

Hilton, The Works of Arthur Clement, &c., 536. 

Hints to Reciters (Clifford Harrison), 137. 

Historical Cartoons, 799. 

History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 
&c., A. Vol. HIT. (G. Saintsbury, M.A.), 337. 
History of Education in the United States, A (E. Grant 

Dexter, Ph.D.), 403. 

History of Education, Text-Book in the (Paul Mun- 
roe), 856. 

History of England, A — Period V.: Impetial Re- 
action — Victoria, 1880-1go1 (Rev. J. F. Bright, 
D.D.), 43- : 

History of England, A Short (Edward Cheyney), 259. 

History of Rome, A. Vol. I. (A. H. J. Greenidge), 
781. 

History of Rome, A Short (J. Wells), 43. 

History of the Ancient World, A (G. Stephen Good- 
speed, Ph D ), 856. 

History of the High School of Stirling (A. F. Hut- 
chinson), 230. 

History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, A, 459. 

Hocevar’s Solid Geometry (C. Godfrey, M.A., and 
E. A. Price, B.A.), 343- 

Holy Roman Empire, The. 
Bryce), 230. 

“ Home Education Series.” — School 
Vol. TJI. (Charlotte M. Mason), 339. 

Home Geography, Excursions and Lessons in (C. A. 
McMurry, Ph. D.), 535. 

Home is Best (Miss S. S. Soulsby), 535. 


New Edition (James 
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Homeric Hymns, The (T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes), 
132. 

Homes of the First Franciscans (Beryl de Sélincourt), 
534 (see also 635). 

Horace, The Works of (Latin Text, with Conington's 
Translation), 464. 

Horace. Vol. I.: The Odes and Epodes (E. C. Wick- 
ham), 230. 

Hossfeld’s Japanese Grammar (H. J. Weintz), 45. 

House, Garden, and Field (L. C. Miall), 43. 

“ Illustrative History.”—Tudor Period (N. L. Fraser, 
B.A.), 345; British and Old English Period 
(E. J. Balley, B.A., A.C. P.), 345. 

Infant School, The: its Principles and Methods 
(J. Gunn, M.A., D.Sc.), 341. 

Inferno, The Dread (M. Alice Wyld), 682. 

Ingersoll’s Lectures and Essays, 464. 

In Loco Parentis: Chapters on Institution Life and 
Work (Rev. G. M. Vine), 461. 

Inorganic Chemistry Outlines of (Gooch and Walker), 
860. 

Inorganic Qualitative Analysis Table (H. M. Timpany, 
M.Sc.), 536. 

Interludes in Prose and Verse (Rt. Hon. Sir George 
Trevelyan), 784. 

“International Education Series." —The Evolution of 
the Elementary Schools of Great Britain (J. C. 
Greenough, A.M., LL.D.), 604. 

Introduction to the Study of Geometry, An (A. J. 
Pressland, M.A.), 343. 

Introduction to the Theory of Optics, An (Arthur 
Schuster), 343. 

Introductory History of England, An (C. R. L. 
Fletcher), 43. 

Isaeus, Speeches of, The (William Wyse), 268. 

Jack Frost, 756. 

‘Jack Historical Readers, The.” — Bk. II. (C. F. 
Vernon, B.A.), 135; Bk. III. (A. R. Tilley, 
F.E.1.S.), 345. 

“Jack Readers, The ” (3) (Thomas Cartwright, B.A., 
B.Sc.), 135; ditto, Bk. V., 462. 

“Jack's Language Series."—Class Work in English, 
136. 

“ Jack’s Shilling Scientific Series." — Local Government 
(Percy Ashley, M.A.), 683; (1) Heredity, 
(2) Organic Evolution (C. W. Saleeby, M.D.), 
855. 

Japanese Colour Prints (E. F. Strange), 857. 

Jerusalem under the High Priests (Edwyn Bevan), 40. 

John Gilpin, 756. 

Journal of Theological Studies, The (October, 1904), 
133. 

Keats, The Poems of John (E. de Sélincourt), 338. 

King Arthur and his Knights, Stories of (U. Waldo 
Cutler), 462. 

Lamb, The Life of Charles. 2 vols. (E. V. Lucas), 681. 

Lamb, The Works of Charles and Mary— 7 vols. 
(E. V. Lucas), 341. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 786. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 1st Series, 136. 

Landmarks of European History (E. H. McDougall, 
M.A.), 136. 

Landscape in History and other Essays (Sir Archibald 
Geikie, D.C.L., F.R.S.), 856. 

Landseer Object Readers, The. 3 vols., 682. 

Landseer’s Conversational Object Reader for Infants, 
632. 

Larousse's Dictionnaire complet illustré de la langue 
francaise, 230. : 

Last Chance, The (Rolf Boldrewood), 755. 

Last of the Whitecoats, The (G. I. Witham), 755. 

Latin Exercises (A. E. Thorne and Rev. H. Gorse), 
132. . 

Laureate Poetry Books, The (19), 464. 

Laws of Health, 136. 

Leading Strings, 756. 

Lectures Scientifiques (W. G. Hartog), 432. 

Le Sage's Crispin rival de son Maitre, 682. 

Lessings Minna von Barnhelm (R. A. von Minck- 
witz and Miss A. C. Wilder), 433. 

Letters of Thomas Gray. Vol. II. (Duncan C. Tovey), 
342. 

Letis’s Diaries, 862. 
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“ Library of Devotion” (2), 228. 

Life of Christ, The: a Continuous Narrative in the 
Words of the Authorized Version of the Four 
Gospels (J. J. Scott, M.A.), 850. 

‘Lippincott Educational Series.".—The Educational 
Theory of Immanuel Kant (E. F. Buchner, Ph.D.), 
430 

Literature of the Highlands, The (Magnus Maclean, 
M.A., D.Sc.), 226. 

“ Little Biographies." —Goethe (H. G. Atkins), 137. 

Little Folks Book of Heroes, The (S. H. Hamer), 755. 

Little Folks Fairy Book, The (S. H. Hamer), 755. 

Little Folks of Many Lands (Lulu Maude Chance), 137. 

Little Folks Sunday Book, The (S. H. Hamer), 755. 

Local Examination Physiography, The (W. J. Perry. 
M.A., LL. D.), 230. 

Logarithms, Blackie's Handy Book of, 606. 

London University Guide, 1905, The 45. 

t Longmans’ British Classics." —Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bacon (David Salmon), 346. 

t Longmans’ Class Books of English Literature.” — 
Tales of King Arthur and the Table Round (J. C. 
Allen); Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome 
(J. W. Bartram, M.A.); Scott's The Talisman (J. 
Thornton, M.A.) ; Scott's The Lady of the Lake 
(W. Horton Spragee, M.A.) ; Scott's The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel (F. W. Tickner, M.A.) ; Scott's 
Marmion (Guy Kendall, B.A.); Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Books I., IL, INI. (W. Elliott, M.A.), 786. 

Lucian (H. W. and F. G. Fowler), 854. 

Lucian, Vera Historia (R. E. Yates), 42. 

Ludus Latinus : Latin Exercises (A. B. Ramsay), 132. 

L'un vers l'autre (L.-M. Compain), 605. 

Lux Mundi, 462. 

Macaulay's Critical and Historical Essays (F. C. 
Montague, M.A.), 130. 

Macaulay's Samuel Johnson; Oliver Goldsmith (H. B. 
Cotterill, M.A.), 43. 

Magnetism and Electricity for 
Hadley), 860. 

Magnetism and its Elementary Measurement (W. Hib- 
bert, F.1.C., A.M.I.E.E ), 859. 

McDougall’s Rational School Method (An Inspector of 
Schools), 132. 

McDougall’s School History of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 269. 

“ Macmillan’s English Classics.” — Wordsworth, 
Selections, 136; William Pitt, 136. 

“ Macmillan’s Pocket Novels by Favourite Authors."— 
Philosophy 4 (Owen Wister), 136. 

Madame Butterfly, and other Tales (John Luther 
Long), 754- 

Man in the Pulpit, The (James Douglas), 462. 

Masters of English Literature, The (Stephen Gwynn), 
45: 

Mathematical and Physical Tables (J. B. Clark, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
[5 a pamphlet published in 1733, entitled “The Budget 
opened,” Sir R. Walpole was compared, à profos of 
his forthcoming Excise Bill, to a mountebank opening his 

wallet of quack medicines and conjurin 
ae tricks, whence (as “ The English Diction. 
ary” informs us) the word “ Budget” has 
passed into every European language. Like the author of 
the pamphlet, we do not pretend to understand this Art of 
political legerdemain, or to know what our State empirick 
will dispense. The primum mobile of politics is beyond 
our ken, and our horoscope is confined to the sublunary 
sphere of education. First, then, we may note that (as set 
forth in another column) the new Local Authorities 
‘throughout England are strenuously applying themselves to 
the task set them, and working out the problem both of 
primary and secondary education. Rates have risen in 
consequence, and without a liberal Treasury grant in aid 
there is grave danger of reaction in favour of economy, of 
arrested energies, and starved foundations. Provision for 
the training of teachers as a national and not a local 
concern is a part of the burden that the State might well 
take on its shoulders. The hopeful sign of the times is the 
acknowledgment in all public utterances that teachers are 
underpaid. From this to adequate salaries is a far cry, but 
we have little doubt that ia founding new secondary schools 
some such scale as that suggested by Mr. Sadler will be 
adopted by the larger County and Borough Councils. It 
will be seen that a well equipped and well staffed school is 
a greater boon to the public than a wilderness of minor 
scholarships. One matter that cannot be let slide for 
another year, whatever Government is in office, is the 
Teachers’ Register. In March the present Registration 


Council dies a natural death, and a new Council will have: 
to be constituted. The Board. of Education must give an- 


account of its stewardship, and explain why it has so far 
made no endeavour to fulfil the duty laid upon it by the 
Act of 18¢9, and frame an alphabetical list of qualified 
teachers to be published annually.. We reserve further 
remarks on this subject till the. annual Report of the 
Registration Council appears. 
the Board will in the course of the year be bound to 
pronounce an opinion is the scheme of leaving certificates. 


It has gained time by a general referendum, but it is now. 


bound itself to pass judgment. We have good reason for 
saying that the general lines of the scheme have been 
approved by professional. opinion, and it now rests with 
the Board to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Consultative Committee, and-end the chaos of conflicting 
examinations. Will 1905 see a Federation of Associations 
of Secondary Teachers? We confess the auguries do not 
seem to us hopeful. The Head Masters’ Conference re- 
ferred the matter to its Committee without any recommend- 
ation, and there is little doubt that it will stand aloof. Had 


Another matter on which - 


such a Federation been in existence ten years ago, it might | 


have guided public opinion and influenced legislation ; but 
it isa day too late. There can never be the same solidarity 


among secondary as there is among primary teachers ; the ` 


party wall between primary and secondary is being sapped, 
and a body from which technical teachers are excluded 
must be lopsided. ‘The religious question looms large, but 
we believe it to be a Spectre of the Brocken which will 
fade away in the light of common day. It does not exist 
in our Secondary schools, nor does it greatly trouble educa- 
tionists who, like the late Mr. Rogers of Bishopsgate, 
mean business. Our auguries for the New Year are favour- 
able. ‘Be strong and of good courage ” is the watchword 
wherewith we greet our readers. 


A RERE was an atmosphere of fog in the Assembly Hall 


at Horsham which was not dispelled by the light of 
A ribald wit in the smoking room suggested 
as a subject for the second day’s debate 


our leaders. 


nai nee whether the Head Masters had produced 
Conference. the fog or the fog the Head Masters. 


Their attitude was.one of cautious conserv- 
atism, and, like the Chancellor in the “Sleeping Palace,” 
they “smiling put the question by.” 
to the Committee,” or “to a committee to be appointed by 
the Committee,” was the preamble or a rider to each 
resolution. Even the proposals of the Consultative Com- 
mittee for a system of school certificates, which were com- 
municated to the Conference in June with a request from 
the Board of Education to send in criticisms not later than 
December 31, shared the common fate. It would be rash 
haste, so our Nestors held, to approve or disapprove off-hand 
so grave and complicated a measure. And in the debate 
the two leading principles of the scheme which have seemed 
to us to mark the path of true progress—the combination 
of examination with inspection and the association of the 
internal with the external examiner—found little support 
The one matter on which the Conference had a definite 
opinion, and were not afraid to pronounce it, was the 
retention of Greek. Mr. Lyttelton would have been willing 
to grant the science man an option of more science, that is, 
to encourage that premature specialization, to which the 
leaders of science are no less opposed than the humanists, 
and Dr. James was shocked to find that preparatory schools 
are dropping Greek, though there is not an educationist 
who would now defend the simultaneous beginning of the 
study of three foreign languages. The plain fact is that the 
Head Masters’ Conference is a dining club. —As such it, is 


“That it be referred. 


-~ 
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not only pleasant, but profitable for mutual instruction, and. 


those who as guests have been permitted to share its genial 
hospitality would be loth to see it abolished. But it is 
no more a force in national education than the “ U.U.,” that 
mystic guild of assistant masters, and the time is surely ripe 
for, its absorption in the more democratic and far more 
vigorous I.A.H.M. It reminds us of an old country noble- 
man who was asked whether he often attended the House 
of Lords. ‘ No,” he replied, “I went up to vote against 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, but I caught a bad cold, and 
I have not been since.” 


j M 4JoR pars meliorem vicit,” and, as we anticipated 

last month, Congregation by 200 votes to 164 
rejected the placet of Convocation permitting alternatives 
to Greek for Honoursmen in Mathematics 
and Science.. We need not recur to 
the arguments of the “ Greek Defence 
Committee,” which were revealed by our Oxford corre- 
spondent “in all the ghastliness of their puris natur- 
alibus,” as the Baboo phrased it. But we may dwell for 
a moment on the line of defence taken by Sir William 
Anson, who held the brief for the defendants. 

Every one who took the B.A. degree, or whatever the degree might 
be which carried with it the smprimatur of the University, should 
either possess when he came to the University, or should acquire 
during his stay there, what he would call a ‘liberal education "—that 
was an education in which science and scientific method and language 
- and literary training had their own part and balance. 

Brave words which well befit the Secretary of Education, 
but they wholly misrepresent the development of Qxford 
as a modern University and resist a small measure of reform 
on the specious ground that a sweeping reform is needed. 
If Sir W. Anson really wishes to make the balance true, 
why does he not propose that some modicum of science 
should be required for entrance to the University and some 
mathematics beyond the two books of Euclid which the 
classical man has only to learn by heart? One other 
sophism needs exposing. Sir W. Anson deprecated “the 


at Oxford. 


substitution of French and German, which they. had only 


begun to learn how to teach, for Greek, which teachers for 
generations had made into a great “educational machine.” 
Antiquity is not an unmixed blessing, and, if we no longer 
teach Greek through the medium of Latin, as was done in 
Sir William’s school-days, if we have ceased to make 
the pupil learn pages of grammar by heart before he 
has read a word of the language, these reforms are due in 
no small measure to the example and practice of the 
despised modern language teacher. 


PROF . JEBB’S speech in the Senate House was worthy 
of the author of “The Attic Orators” and the repre- 
sentative of the University in Parliament-—an admirable 
Sir R. J mixture of grave and gay, but his arguments 

~ Jebb : 
on Creek. will not bear dissection. 1. “The demand 
is for a ‘soft option,’ inferior French and 
inferior German.” “Inferior” is a question-begging epi- 
thet. Is not unseen French or German superior to seen 
Greek? 2. “If the present amount of Greek taught to 
passmen js too small to have any effect, the remedy is an 
improved method of teaching in schools.” Is not this 
putting the cart before the horse? The obvious remedy is 
to raise the standard of the University examinations; but 
not even Sir Richard is bold enough to propose so heroic 
a remedy. 3. “It is said that science men who have done 
Greek for Little-Go never look at it again; but the point 
is that they have the opportunity of so doing, and it is un- 
reasonable to deprive them of that opportunity because 
many do not use it right.” This argument would apply 


| with more force to an advocacy of compulsery German. 
‘But most science men learn their German after they have 


left school, or even college. Why should they not learn 
Greek likewise? Instances are not lacking of opstmathets 
in Greek—Cato, Hobbes, Lord Cromer. 4. The awful 
example of ‘‘a Greekless land” whose astronomers talk of 
“ Boots” is Sir Richard’s drunken Helot, but can hardly have 
been intended for a serious argument. Latin—or, for that 
matter, English—poetry will teach the right pronunciation 
of Bootes. “Hamlet” and “Troilus and Cressida” are 
still read, though Shakespeare mispronounces Hyperion 
and makes Hector quote Aristotle. Greek may be made a 
shibboleth. John Bright was a man of culture and an 
orator, though he did once talk of the Pytchley hounds. 


"THE Studies Syndicate must feel proud. Mr. Oscar 
Browning has congratulated them on their Report. 
“ It is one of the most able and statesmanlike documents 
which I have ever seen issued in this 
a Eei ° University,” and he proceeds to summarize 
examen, - its many virtues. But there is the rift 
within the lute, the fatal flaw which has 
determined Mr. Browning on second thoughts to give an 
adverse vote. It does not prescribe a viva voce examina- 
tion in French and German. In 1871, when the abolition 
of compulsory Greek was nearly carried, Mr. Browning was 
fired with hope, and shouted to the morning star. “We 
believed in the possibility of a Modern Humanism, of a 
culture founded on living languages, not inferior to that 
which is based upon the dead.” But the vision of youth 
has faded. “The study of modern languages has made very 
little progress, and the freshmen of to-day know as little 
of the living tongues as they did in the seventies. I prefer, 
therefore, to wait till the study of modern languages has 
grown to maturity.” We, who may claim to be more in- 
timately acquainted with schools than Mr. Browning, are 
convinced that the teaching of French has in the last thirty 
years made vast strides, and this is proved by the reports 
not only of the Modern Language Association, which we 
commend to Mr. Browning’s notice, but also of the Joint 
Board and Local examiners. Be this as it may, there are 
surely the same possibilities for modern languages in 1905 
that there were in 1871, and Mr. Browning was ill-advised 
in assigning a reason for changing sides. There was no 
need to invent a new euphemism, “ grown to maturity ” ; 
we all understand “ the Greek kalends.” 


OPERE are excellent points in the London scholarship 

scheme viewed from an educational standpoint. The 
age of the candidates is to be between eleven and twelve 
years. They are to be selected in the 
first instance by the head teacher, and 
those who acquit themselves well in a 
written examination limited to arithmetic and English com- 
position will have their claims dealt with by a board of 
examiners who will take into consideration reports from 
head teachers and from local committees organized ad hoc. 
There is to be no fixed number of scholarships awarded ; 
between 2,000 and 3,000 is the proposal. No candidate is 
to be refused who comes up to scholarship standard. In 
practice, of course, the standard must vary according to 
what is practicable. The Education Committee would 
probably find it difficult to place an extra thousand children 
to-morrow in the secondary schools of London. But, good 
as we find the proposals for securing a suitable selection of 
scholars, we cannot help regretting that the whole scheme 
is an obvious attempt to increase the supply of teachers in 
public elementary schools, and is not based, as it should be, 


Three Thousand 
Minor Scholars, 
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on the principle of educating the best talent in the element- 


ary schools for the service of the country in ‘commercial 
and industrial pursuits. | 


“THE scheme has been widely noticed in the press, and 
not unnaturally, as it portends an extra penny in the 
pound on the rates. The result of this criticism may be 
EON a modification of some of the proposals, 
two-thirds are {OT the discussion in full Council is post- 
Cirle. poned till after the Christmas holidays. 
We do not know how far the London 
secondary schools are prepared to mect a large influx of 
scholars. Doubtless the Education Committee has fore- 
seen this difficulty, and has either made arrangements or is 
@repared with proposals. The Finance Committee seems 
to withhold its approval for the present, and there will cer- 
tainly be some criticisms made before the scheme is 
adopted. With the general tenour of the proposals we are 
an accord; especially with the excellent plans for dis- 
couraging cramming; but it seems to us impossible that 
there should be twice as many girls as boys in the public 
elementary schools who would profit by a secondary educa- 
tion. By all means let intending pupil-teachers enjoy a 
secondary education with children preparing for other 
walks in life ; but to make a great scholarship scheme sub- 
servient to the supply of teachers is to invite ridicule rather 
than support. 


T is understood that the Board of Education consented 
to receive, and did receive, a deputation from the 
Joint Conference of Head and Assistant Masters, presided 
over by Sir Edward Fry, to urge that 
pa ft aoe certain modifications should be made in 
the schemes of endowed schools, limiting 
the absolute right of the head master to dismiss at pleasure 
the assistant master. It is further known that Canon Bell 
and Dr. Fry, supported by Mr. Page and Mr. Daniell, pre- 
sented the case, and that Sir William Anson made a 
reply. There, for the present, the matter ends. All we 
know is that the Board possesses among its archives 
certain important information. The two accredited bodies 
of head and assistant masters have come to definite con- 
clusions, and these are in the hands of the Board. A few 
weeks later Lord Londonderry received a deputation from 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce. A full report 
of the replies made both by Lord Londonderry and Sir 
Willtam Anson appeared in the press. Why, then, in the 
former case should such extraordinary secrecy be main- 
tained? It is clear from other sources that the Board does 
not lend a willing ear to any proposal for the curtailment of 
the autocracy of the head master ; but the case of the Board 
must be indeed weak if it deprecates public discussion. 
We are quite convinced that, if the Board will not hear 
reason in this matter, in a short time it will find itself 
forced by Local Authorities into granting more power to the 
governing bodies with regard to the appointment and dis- 
missal of assistant masters than either the Board or school- 
aasters desire. 


if value of private enterprise as opposed to State 
Organization has been shown in a very marked 

anner by the work of Mr. Sadler. Since Mr. Sadler left 
An Educational the Board of Education because he could 

Dictator. no longer see eye to eye with his chiefs, 

he has become a power—we might even 
say the power—in English education. It is a curious 
position, and one well worth study and investigation. It 
has been given to few men of ideas to see so immediate a 
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‘result as has followed, and is following, Mr. Sadler's utter- 


ances. His reports to Local Authorities are becoming the 
gospels of the Education Committees. We read in the 
papers as to this or that matter: “ The scheme was origin- 
ally suggested by Mr. Sadler and was taken up by Mr. 
Chamberlain,” or “ The idea which was conceived by Mr. 
Sadler,” and so forth. Mr. Sadler is not only a man of 
ideas, but he can express those ideas in relation to actual 
present-day problems in a manner to catch the imagination 
of men of influence. He combines the views of the educa- 
tional theorist and of the utilitarian. In his own words: 
“All true education has a double purpose—(1) the de- 
velopment of the moral personality, of the physical powers, 
and of the intellectual aptitude of the individual; (2) the 
fitting of the pupil skilfully to perform the duties of some 
definite calling, or type of calling, in life.” And his reports 
show how these ideas can be carried out in practice. 


HE Association of Head Mistresses has issued a leaflet 

on assistant mistresses’ salaries (drawn up, we are 
informed, by Mrs. Bryant), stating what, in their opinion, 
is a living wage. Starting from the pre- 


oradi miss that a teacher should be self- 
Salaries. supporting, that is, able to afford 30s. a 


week for board and lodging, and £20 
extra for holidays, and to make provision for old age, they 
consider that a fully qualified teacher (one with a University . 
degree and trained) should receive for her psobationary 
year a salary of not less than £105 to £120. For her 
second year, her salary should be at least £120, and should 
rise to £150. Heads of departments, or mistresses with 
special qualifications, should be paid at a higher rate, rising 
to £300, or over. This is fairly commensurate with the 
scale of salaries for assistant masters proposed by Prof. Sadler 
in his Liverpool Report, and it represents a rise of some 
50 per cent. on present rates. But, as is pointed out, 
elementary teachers who are trained almost entirely at the 
cost of the nation, and who begin their work earlier, receive 
a higher salary, rising by steady and fairly rapid incre- 
ments, than many secondary teachers. It is argued by the 
G.P.D.S.C. that the supply is still in excess of the demand. 
The head mistresses are not of this opinion ; but, if it were 
the case, they would still not be satisfied. ‘Even if it is 


. possible to find enthusiastic teachers who are willing to 


work for inadequate pay—until they break down—this is a 
very extravagant plan.” 


“THE Defaulting Authorities Act was intended to bring 
Wales to heel, and, no doubt, its promoters hoped 
that the mere threat would suffice. For one reason or 
The another the Act has not yet been put in 
Coercion Act, force in Wales. There are those who say 

that Mr. Morant hesitates to try a fall with 
Mr. Lloyd-George. We would prefer to believe that so 
long as a hope of compromise remains—and this hope is 
increasing rather than diminishing—Mr. Morant deliber- 
ately holds his hand. But even the most serious critic of 
the educational policy of the Board is inclined to smile 


-when he learns that this terrible and much to be dreaded 


Act has actually been put into force in the harmless and 
peaceable area of the Isle of Wight. For some time past 
there has been a struggle between the Board and the Local 
Authorities of the island on various matters. The climax 
has been reached in the case of the Norton Green School, 
Freshwater. The Board has stepped in and appointed 
managers, who, in their turn, have appointed a mistress, 
and all goes merrily on. 
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WE are willing to sani that holidays in secondary day 
fs schools are unnecessarily long from the point of 
view of the staff. Their length is an inherited tradition of 

The Length of boarding-school life. But we are not able 
_ Holidaye. to follow Mr. Jonathan Taylor, of the 
Shefheld Education Committee, in his 
arguments on this subject. Mr. Taylor has been “ credibly 
informed ” that the holidavs at the Sheffield Central Second- 
ary School amount to ten weeks during the year. He asks 
the Committee to note that the interest on the capital ex- 
pended on the school buildings is £3,000 a year, and that 
the staff costs £5,000 a year. Consequently in the ten 
weeks’ holiday they sacrificed £600 in the shape of interest 
and paid. £1,000 in the shape of salaries. He added that 
go per cent. of the people whose money paid these salaries 
did noi have a single day’s holiday in the year without 
having their day’s pay deducted. We wonder if Mr. Taylor 
will some day hear of schools having fifteen weeks or more 
of annual holiday, and that the comparative shortness of 
the holidays at this school in Sheffield may make it difficult 
for the head master to fill up vacancies on his staff. But we 
are quite sure of one thing—if the Local Authorities 
seriously shorten holidays, and if the schools continue to 
work at the present high pressure, the health of the children 
will soon be affected. The right solution, in our opinion, 
is longer terms but more playtime during daylight, and less 
work. to be done at home. 


eee have received a copy of the petition to the Central 
Education Authorities of the three kingdoms signed 
by nearly fifteen thousand registered medical practitioners, 
urging the enforcement of hygiene as a 
asl rein or compulsory schocl subject. Not only the 
numbers, but the names of the Committee 
—which include Sir T. Barlow, Sir W. Broadbent, Sir T. L. 
Brunton, Sir V. Horsley, and Mrs. Anderson—give weight 
to the petition, and the precedent set by the United States 
and most of our colonies cannot lightly be disregarded. We 
have already backed the demand as sound in principle, but 
we must still demur to the proposed application. That all 
teachers should know the elements of hygiene and that all 
pupils should, in some form or other, be made acquainted 
with the fundamental laws of health and, in primary schools, 
be warned against the consequences of intemperance, is one 
of those obvious truths that all accept but few act upon. 
We doubt, however, whether the introduction of hygiene as 
a tenth compulsory subject under the Code and the assign- 
ment to it of an hour a week in the time-tables would be an 
unmixed gain. It is no more possible to teach physiology 
in an elementary school than chemistry. The most the 
teacher can hope to do is to bring home to the mind and 
conscience of the pupil the essential facts established by 
physiology. The demon of drink is not to be expelled by 
prayer and fasting—that is, by formal lessons alone—but 
by creating wholesome interests which will leave no room 
for the unnatural craving. For this reason we misdoubt 
the weekly lecture on hygiene if it is to displace a lesson on 
history or geography. 


M R. J. A. REED, in the Speaker, raises an important 

question to which educationists are bound to give 
a plain answer: Shall the principles of evolution be taught 
in schools? Asa matter of fact, we may 
say roughly that in natural science lessons 
the evolutionary theory is freely accepted 
and taught, but in Bible lessons it is either 
rejected or ignored. ‘The leading authority is Canon Bell's 
“ Religious Teaching in Secondary Schools.” ‘Two quota- 
tions will sufficiently indicate the head master’s attitude: 


Should Evolution 
be taught 
in Schools ? 


- 


© Science has filled in with magnificent wealth of accurate. 
. detail the rudimentary. traditional outlines of the Bible. 


record. ... On the other hand, Darwin’s theory of. 
man’s origin and development is still imperfectly proved.” 
So, too, as we learn from the recently published ‘‘ Life,” 
Bishop Creighton declined himself to read Darwin’s “ Origin 

of Species,” and advised others not to read it, as embody- 
ing an unverified and unverifiable hypothesis. But this’ 
separation of sacred and profane in watertight - compart- 

ments which satisfied Bacon is no longer possible, and the 

outspokeh lectures of the Dean of Westminster on Inspira- 

tion will go far to break down the barrier. As Mr. Reed. 
remarks, people will accept from a dignitary of the Church 

what they will not take from anybody else. A late head 
master, also a Dean, used to tell his unorthodox assistants 

that in Bible lessons they need teach nothing they did not 

believe, but must teach nothing contrary to the Thirty-nine. 
Articles. If Scripture lessons were taken seriously in public: 
schools, such economy of truth would seem as absurd as 
engaginy a Copernican to expound Ptolemaic astronomy. 


eee was an admirable letter from Canon Hensley 

Henson in the Westminster Gazette (December 19), 
setting forth his objections to Mr. Lathbury’s plea of handing. 
over the religious teaching in State 
schools to the clergy and their lay 
volunteers. First, we know, by experi-- 
ence of Sunday schools, that these 
volunteers are not efficient either as teachers or as disciplin- 
arians. Secondly, the most capable of them could not 
give their services on week days. Thirdly, at present, 
practically all children attending State schools are receiving. 
some kind of Christian teaching, with the good will of the 
nation generally and to their own great advantage. Are 
even Churchmen prepared to sacrifice a substantial half for 
a shadowy whole? Lastly, the Canon pours fine scorn om 
the Anglicans who will not away with “that simple 
Christianity common to all Protestant Churches, which was- 
well taught in the better Board schools and is generally 
taught in most denominational schools,” who construct a 
chimaera called “ undenominationalism ” and overwhelm it 
with sarcasm and denunciation. ‘In the main, the element- 
ary-school teachers reflect in their religious convictions with 
sufficient fidelity the actual facts of the national Christianity. 
Apart from this, the religious teaching cannot be given 
at all.” 


Canon Henson 


on 
Undenominationalism. 


4 PROPOS of the new Fielden Demonstration Schoo? 
B at Manchester, a correspondent directs our attention to 
the fact that this is uhe second of two schools established im 

The intimate, though unofficial, connexion with 

Fielden School) the Department of Education,in the Uni- 


not first versity of Manchester. ‘lhe first school was. 
In the field. started more thantwo yearsago, in the spring 
of 1902, at 223 Brunswick Street (just by the University), 


through the exertions of a number of private persons, and 
was placed under the direction of Miss Dodd. It is an 
elementary school (for children from the lowest age up to 
fourteen), with a careful scheme of continuation of studies. 
From the beginning it was designed and has been used as 
a practice and demonstration school for the students of the’ 
Women’s Day Training College, in organic relation with 
their theoretical work. Students teach in it throughout the: 
session, in supplement to the regular staff mistresses. It 
has now some hundred children, and had to be enlarged 
after the first year by taking in a second house, opened last 
session by Prof. Rein, whose school at Jena this schoob 
resembles. The interest taken in the methods and arrange- 
ments of the school by teachers and others (not in Man- 
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chester only), and its utility for the students, make the more 
welcome the new school, to be directed by Prof. Findlay, 
which is of a different character—for children between 
different limits of age—and designed to serve the needs of 
other students (for only women students of the Day Train- 
ing College have been regularly provided for by the existing 
school). Whether they are regarded as experiments in 
special types of school, or as laboratories for the training of 
teachers, the University is to be congratulated on the 
liberality and enterprise which have provided its educational 
training work with two such schools. 


N O harm can result from making use of the new Imperial 

spirit to encourage the study of geography. It is 
natural for Englishmen to wish to know something of the 
countries for the rule of which England is 
responsible. It is even useful, as Mr. 
Brodrick pointed out the other day, for the 
War Office to know that, with the present means of com- 
munication, “an Army chaplain in South Africa cannot take 
morning service in Cape Town and afternoon in Durban.” 
The older Universities and the public schools are so 
obedient to tradition that great pressure from the outside is 
needed to produce a change. For this purpose we may 
welcome the use of the Imperial lever. But, on the other 
hand, the study of geography, taken in its full meaning, 
quite apart from utilitarian considerations, is as fascinating 
as the study of any other phenomena that influence human 
life. The subject, treated from historical, commercial, 
political, or physical standpoints, can hold its own in training 
value with any other school subject when it is taught by a 
properly trained geographer who believes in what he teaches. 
There is room for improvement; above all, there is room 
for more skilled teachers ; but our critics must not over- 
look the enormous advance that has been made in the last 
twenty years—an advance in which Mr. Mackinder and 
Oxford have played a considerable part. 


Geography 
and the Empire. 


FTER much discussion of a somewhat acrimonious 
character the London County Council has resolved 
to abolish all fees in the 179 non-provided schools in which 
Abolition of Fees fees are still charged. The new order will 
in London Schools, COMe into effect after March 31 of this 
year. The decision presents to parents 
in London the sum of £26,525, and adds a corresponding 
amount to the rates. But we cannot doubs that the de- 
cision is a wise one. The intention of the Act of 1891 was 
to bring free education to the child of every parent who 
desired it. To retain fees in certain schools is but an 
attempt to give them a cachet of social superiority—quite 
unfair, when it is considered how small an item the fee is 
in comparison with the cost of education, a cost borne by 
public funds. It is not the duty of the Local Authority to 
pander to this idea of social distinction. But a curious 
result will undoubtedly ensue. We shall at once see a 
number of small private schools spring up to meet the 
wishes of parents who dislike free education. These schools, 
not being public elementary schools, will be classed by 
statisticians as secondary. They are bound to be in- 
efficient because they will have to live entirely on the very 
trifling fees that will be paid. This state of affairs will 
probably be temporary. But the immediate result of the 
decision will be to call into existence a number of in- 
efficient schools. 


[5 these days when the organization of education is 
- growing apace it is useful to have a man like Prof. 
Findlay who will boldly preach against the materialistic 
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_ view of education, taking as his text the 

Gospel saying: “He that saveth his life 
shall lose it.” We do not think that 
Mr. Findlay would succeed, or even desire to succeed, in 
arresting the growth of educational organization ; but he 
may, and indeed will, help in introducing some of the spirit 
that quickeneth into the corporate bodies that govern us. 
The democracy has, as Mr. Findlay pointed out in a recent 
lecture in Manchester, asserted its right to control the 
teacher and his work. It is therefore vitally necessary 
that the people, who in a great measure make the teacher, 
should form right ideals of education. ‘There is a danger 
lest teachers’ lives should be occupied in filling up forms, 
answering questions, and in the external machinery of their 
business. The real work of the teacher is in his personal 
contact with the pupil. But the democracy in its present 
attitude towards education asks not only that the teacher 
shall turn out “good men and good women,” but that the 
good qualities should be in harmony with the life of the 
community. We want to put ‘‘character” first; but we 
want the character to be adjusted to wage-earning. 


The Democracy 
and Education. 


HE Association of Training Colleges passed, by a large 
majority, the following resolution :—“ That this Con- 
ference notes with regret the apparent discouragement of 
University studies in training colleges in 


B.A ; 
a , the regulations recently issued by the 
ath enti _ Board of Education.” It is obvious that 


teachers ought to be well educated, and 
it is generally recognized that a University degree puts a 
convenient label on the course of education. If we venture 
to differ from the views expressed in the resolution, it is not. 
because we undervalue the possession of a University 
degree. Recently we found fault with Sir William Anson 
for speaking slightingly of the desire of the teacher to 
become a graduate, and we said that so long as a University 
remained the only body with power to set a seal upon a 
course of education, so long would the ambition to gain a 
degree be laudable upon the part of students in training 
colleges. But the views expressed by Canon Taylor at the 
Conference deserve careful consideration. ‘The possession 
of a degree, he pointed out, did not necessarily fit the- 
teacher for school work. The aeademiċ side of education 
was being abnormally pressed. And the teachers who took 
degrees did not remain long in the teaching profession. 
This is the Important point, and we shall be curious to see- 
how the Consultative Committee propose to stop the 


leakage. The training colleges are preparing men for 
various careers. Hence, partially, the growing dearth of 
teachers. The remedy is that, while teachers should rank 


as university graduates, they should be required to pass 
really adequate and suitable qualifying examinations before 
they obtain permission to teach. 


TEE is a story of an official, newly come to London, 

who used to reach his office and “sign on” at an 
early hour in the morning. ‘Then, to satisfy his youthful 
curiosity, he would take a long walk about 
the metropolis and come back, finish his 
work, and finally “sign off” at a late hour 
of the evening. In his innocence he imagined it did not 
matter when he did his work so long as it was done. It 
was many years later that he learnt that his rapid promotion 
was due to the opinion, based upon the attendance book, 
that his chiefs had formed of his industry. Sir William 
Collins is warned in time, and will not be guided as to pro- 
motions and increases of salary by the figures in the attend- 
ance book, or by the willingness of the staff to work over- 


Long Hours. 
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time. Sir William is annoyed at the public notice that has 
been called to the scandalously long hours worked in the 
London education offices. For our part, we are glad that 
some one has had the courage to lay bare the facts. Not in 
London only, but in many an education office up and down 
the country, the hours of work have been, and continue to 
be, far too long. Sir William promises amendment, and 
the solatium of extra holidays at Christmas. Indeed, the 
Council is already advertising for a large number of addi- 
tional clerks and unclassified assistants. In the executive 
department there are to be an “assistant executive officer,” 
with a salary of £600 to £800, and a “ principal assistant” 
with a salary of £400 to £600. We do not understand 


the nomenclature ; we give it as stated. 
W E have no reason to doubt the accuracy of a story in 
the Dublin Evening Telegraph which tells how 
public bodies are liable to err and to err in a ludicrous 
manner. The story is, indeed, humorous, 
and, if no serious interests were at stake, 
would merely provoke laughter. Under 
the circumstances not a little indignation may be mingled 
with the laughter. It appears that ten years ago the lease 
of the Glengariffe National School expired and it became 
necessary to take out a fresh lease and revest the school in 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. The 
Commissioners refused to revest on the ground that the 
playground was too small. As it was not possible to 
acquire more space, the matter rested for eight years, when 
another request was made to the Commissioners. Three 
inspectors were sent down, and in due course came another 
refusal—this time because the playground was too large. 
But, if the school would pay one third of the cost of building 
a wall to cut off part of the playground, the Commissioners 
would take over the school. The wall was built in August 
last. Shortly after comes an inspector of the National 
Board, who reports that the playground is too small. A few 
weeks ago a letter was received from the Board of Works 
saying that, unless the managers would pay one third of the 
cost of removing the partition wall, the teachers’ salaries 
would be withdrawn. For the proverbial Irishman’s blanket 
we may substitute in future the Glengariffe playground. 


~ Humour in 
Public Offices. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


‘THE defunct School Board of Birmingham advised its successor to 
Birmingham lose no time in providing increased accommodation 
and its for mentally deficient children, and the subject has 
Mentally Defective been under discussion on more than one occasion 
CHNAIN: since. The main difficulty has been the selection 

of a site. Some thirty possible sites have been considered, and a sub- 
committee visited and inspected nine of them, The site recommended 
consists of twenty-two acres, which can be purchased at a cost of 
41,700. It is proposed to build a bearding school on the cottage- 
home principle. lt is possible that the Council may object to the 
scheme on the ground of initial cost. The accommodation proposed is 
for eighty children, which works out at over £20 a head for land 


alone. Mrs. Pinsent, however, had strong arguments in favour of the 
proposal. She pointed out that there were certain children whom it 


was impossible to educate in a day special school. Their presence 
made the work more difficult. They came from the most wretched 
and degraded homes, and were often so dirty that it was impossible to 
instil common decency into them. Yet they could not be classed as 
imbeciles, and so the Education Committee must undertake their 
hargee. Experience had shown that such children were often capable 
of doing simple manual work. The best plan was, therefore, to remove 
them entirely from their home influcnces, to educate them in a board- 
ing school till the age of sixtcen, and then to pass them on to an 
industrial colony. To cope with the existing evil there can be no 
doubt that boarding schools are necessary. In the meantime, while 
the school is building, arrangements have been made for the temporary 


accommodation of additional children, eighty-two of whom are claim- 
ing admission to the existing day schools, 

A REPORT of the number of pupils in day schools other than public 
elementary schools has just been issued by the 


BeA Education Authority of Plymouth. We learn that 
Plymouth. in the Councii secondary schools 184 pupils (87 boys 


and 97 girls) are educated, while the proprietary 
and private schools account tor 1,731 (843 boys and 888 girls). This 
works out at about one pupil in §6 persons who receives an education 
other than that of a pubiic elementary school. The Board of Educa- 
tion recommends that accommodation should be provided for one in 42. 
Plymouth, with its population of 113,000, should therefore have 2,690 
secondary-school places. The report proposes that an inspection should 
be made of those private and proprietary schools that are willing to 
work with the Council. Schools may, with the approval of the 
Council, choose which recognized inspectional body they prefer. The 
schools that are named as etticient are to have certain aids and 
privileges ; but these do not seem to include a meney grant. They 
are, brietly, use of laboratories, assistance of visiting teachers, and 
loans of apparatus. The schools will be publicly announced as 
‘‘etticient,” and they may receive scholarship-holders. Such proposals 
ought to be very cordially accepted by the majority of the private 
schools. The inspection would extend to the premises, the number 
and qualifications of the teaching staff, and the suitability of the 
curriculum. It does not appear that any inquiry will be made into the 
finance of the school; but it will certainly be the duty of the 
Authority to satisfy itself that adequate salaries are paid. If the pro- 
posals are carried out, Plymouth will get a system of approved 
secondary cducation with the minimum of cost to the ratepayer. 


THE report gives a list of sixty-one proprietary and private schools, 
which together educate 1,731 pupils. The further 
Inspection which is contemplated will probably 
prove that a number have no wish and no right to 
claim the title secondary. One school has 3 pupils only; sixteen 
have rt pupils or less; ten schools have from I1 to 20 pupils, and 
nine from 21 to 30. Only fourteen out of the sixty-one have 50 and 
upwards. The ages of the pupils vary from three years to ‘“‘ over 
fourteen.” So large a number of small schools implies a good deal 
of waste and comparative inefficiency, and, if the Plymouth Authority 
Is to exercise a wise influence, it must limit its support to a small 
number of schools with buildings suitable for secondary day schools. 
The average gives 35 pupils to each of these sixty-one schools. But 
the list includes Plymouth College, with 138 day boys. This js a 
school with a body of governors and is invited to send a representa- 
tive to the Head Masters’ Conference ; so that when we read in the 
report tnat 1,73! pupils ‘fdo not avail themselves of the school 
system under public control” we have to conclude that ** public” 
means ‘t municipal.” Such an unscientific list of proprietary ‘and 
private schools lessens the value of this inquiry. It is to be hoped 
that the Education Authority of Plymouth is able to recognize that 
there is other public control that guarantees efficiency besides that of 
its own office. An interesting point in the figures given above is 
the number of boys ana girls respectively. They are almost equal in 
both classes of schools. Birkenhead, with a population about equal 
to that of Plymouth, has, according to Mr. Sadler's report, twenty-two 
private schools. 


Its 
Private Schools. 


THE Wilts Education Committee has broken new ground in issuing 
Mr. Pullinger to the teachers under its control a memorandum on 
on Arithmetic. the teaching of arithmetic. Mr. Pullinger, who 
signs the memorandum, is a Balliol Scholar who 
took a First Class in Natural Science. He may therefore be allowed 
to speak with authority ; though, outside his administrative work, his 
record has been with chemistry rather than mathematics. The pub- 
lication of this document is an interesting new departure ; and whether 
or no the Director of Education in a given county is an expert in the 
teaching of this or that subject, be has, at any rate, expert advice at 
his command. The memorandum in itself seems to us excellent. Its 
main lesson may be summed up ina phrase: Arithmetic should be 
made real. It should not deal with matters outside the pupil’s 
experience, and, as far as possible, actual measurements and concrete 
calculations should be made. It is well known to teachers that the 
working out of sums according to an example worked on the black- 
board leads to mechanical imitation and is destructive of understanding. 
But we see difficulties ahead. Teachers, many of them, come from 
training colleges where the best methods are, or should be, taught. 
They are guided by the Code and watched by inspectors. What is to 
happen should the directions issued from the county office run counter 
to those of Whitehall? But no doubt Mr. Pullinger has consulted 
inspectors and other authorities. The memorandum is rather a 
reminder to teachers who have grown slack or who have not kept up 
with the changes of the day than an attempt to instruct the well trained 
man, who has, or should have, heard it all before. 
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SEEING the enormous increase in the number of scholarships given 
to enable children in public elementary schools to 


in SA AE proceed to secondary schools, we are not in favour 
Schools. of lowering the fees in secondary schools. At present 


they are far below the cost of education. Any 
further move in the direction of cheapening the cost to parents of 
secondary education should be resisted. The cry for free secondary 
education for all who are capable of profiting by it is adequately met 
by the scholarship system. As things are, these scholarships are in 
some cases worth only £3 or £4 a year. To lower their value still 
further is to make the scheme of scholarships a mockery. The 
governors of the New Mills Secondary Schoot (Cheshire) have fixed 
the fee at 30s. a year, on the ground that the parents are of the artisan 
class and cannot atiord more. The Board of Education has consented 
for this year only, and insists that the fees in future should be raised to 
£3. The Board makes also some sharp criticisms on the composition 
of the governing body, which includes neither women members nor 
any University representative. Another point in dispute is the position 
of the head master relative to the governing body. The Board urges 
that the scheme should secure formaliy to the head master the right 
of being consulted in the fixing of the curriculum, the right of con- 
trolling the internal management of the school, and the right of ap- 
pointing and dismissing assistant teachers subject to his general 
responsibility to the governors and to his immediate report of his 
actions. If the head master is to have no initiative and no power of 
management, the result will be a rapid deterioration in the genus 
head master. Secondary education costs from £12 to £40 a year per 
pupil. To fix the fee at 30s. is out of all propastion to the cost. 


DURING the years 1891-1902 the Staffordshire County Council has 
Scholarships te 62 major scholars—s1 boys and 11 girls. 
in Staffordshire. ese figures exclude those scholarship hol: ers who 
failed to keep their scholarships for more than a 
year, and also those whose scholarships are yet running. The annual 
value of the scholarships varies from £50 to £20. But only 
one of £50 has been awarded during the whole period under 
weview. Nine holders received £40 a year each, twelve received 
£30, and the remainder, forty, had but £20. This modest sum is 
tov small to enable a working man to accept such help for his son. It 
seems probable that the recipients ar: either well-to-do or that they re- 
ceive help from other quarters. Out of the whole number of 62 major 
scholars, 12 had held minor scholarships, and only 4 intermediate 
scholarships. To a certain extent it would seem that Staffordshire has 
not succeeded in forming a ladder from the elementary school to the 
University, And of the t2 minor scholars, 5 received scholarships 
Rimited to candidates from secondary schools. This gives 7 out of 62 
who probably started their educational career in a public elementary 
school. No particulars are given of 12 out of the whole number; the 
remaining 50 proceeded to one or the other of ten Universities or 
colleges—Aberystwyth, 6; Birmingham, 14 ; Cambridge, 15 ; Durham, 
Liverpool, London, Bangor, and Shetheld, 1 each; Manchester and 
Oxford, § each. Itis remarkable that only 38 took a degree cr its 
equivalent. History is silent as to the rest. On the other hand, 14 
obtained First Class Honours, and the list of present occupations of 
scholarship holders includes eight doctors, a barrister, two solicitors, 
three University teachers, and eighteen teachers in secondary schools. 


HOW JOHANNES STURM WORKED IN 
LIFE AND AFTER IT. 


a 


N the late Mr. Quick’s gallery of “ Educational Reformers ” 
the figure of Sturm—no favourite, as he confessed, of his 
—appears in shadowy and uncertain outline. The Strassburg 
humanist, prominent in his own age and of far-reaching in- 
fluence beyond it, deserved a more vivid portraiture. Nor is 
he treated quite justly in the English text-book. Denounced as 
the father of verbalism, he was not in reality an innovator, but 
owed his power to constructive ability. Like many others who 
have been deemed reformers, he was not so much a rock 
affecting the direction of a current as a straw on the surface 
of controlling waters. His true importance lies in the fact 
that the school as he shaped it became a model. He has 
especial interest for us at this time because the merits of the 
model are being vigorously challenged. 

When, in _ 1537, the young German scholar, after studying at 
Louvain and lecturing at Paris, came to Strassburg, two great 
forces, at first often antagonistic, were fashioning the thought 
and history of Western Europe. A general kindling of inquiry 
had begun. Humanism was the expression of the new move- 


ment in the intellectual world, Lutheranism in the spiritual. 
In its earlier stages the Reformation injured or swept away 
some of the old machinery of education. Convents for men or 
women could not thrive amid the spread of a doctrine that 
threatened to empty them ; and, since none would study for a 
bootless consecration, the Universities saw their coffers run low 
as their numbers dwindled. Sometimes the monastic or the 
cathedral school came to lack teachers, scholars, and even a 
roof. Moreover, the Catholic apologists, for their part, pro- 
nounced “tongues” to be the very source and root of heresy. 
But soon the religious opposition ceased to harm learning, and 
both parties found it wise to enlist the humanistic studies in 
their service. Of the lights of humanism when Sturm changed 
the field of his activity, Erasmus had just died ; but Camerarius 
was in his prime, and Melanchthon but ten years older than 
Sturm himself. From many centres constellations of smaller 
luminaries added brightness to an age which proved to be a 
new dawn for mankind. The effects of the first conflict were 
passing away, and it was a work of restoration that fell to the 
hands of the lecturer from Paris. The four medieval founda- 
tion schools and all the monastic schools of Strassburg had 
perished with the secularization or transfer of Church property 
in the city. Sturm’s mission was to organize afresh the schol- 
astic system. He became the creator of the Strassburg Gym- 
nasium. 

In the world of scholarship, or, rather, in that part of it 
which lay about the Rhine, two schools were distinguishable— 
the Upper Rhenish, which had been represented in Strassburg 
by Jacob Wimfeling, himself the author of proposals for a 
Gymnasium there, and that of the Netherlands, or Lower Rhine. 
It was to the latter that Sturm, educated in part at Liège, 
belonged ; it was the latter also that claimed superiority and 
possessed higher repute. Both schools had by degrees put 
away the brain-numbing treatise of Alexander de Villa-dei, 
whose “ Doctrinale ” taught in three thousand bad hexameters 
how to construct bad Latin prose. Both searched for rational 
modes of instruction in grammar. But the chief note of the 
Netherlanders—not impressed, however, on them all—was a re- 
volt from the Latinity of the schoolmen to that of the classical 
period. The exercises that they favoured in prose and verse 
had purity of style in view. They sent out many scholars well 
versed both in Latin and in Greek ; among these Erasmus, prince 
of humanists in wit and erudition, but not representative of the 
school. He took a wider view than his teachers of the scope 
and pliancy of Latin. 

Trained in this school, Sturm brought with him its tend- 
encies. He probably believed and hoped with Jacob Agricola, 
its great inspirer, that Germany would attain to such learning 
and culture “that not Latium itself should be more Latin.” 
It is true, as Mr. Quick asserts, that he wished to restore to 
honour the language of Cicero and Ovid. But the statement 
only gets its proper significance by contrast. Wimfeling, in 
his school-planning and schemes of education, had recom- 
mended as authors to be read Cicero, Sallust, Valerius 
Maximus, and Seneca ; but he joined to them, of the Christian 
prose writers, Ambrosius, Lactantius, Fr. Petrarcha, L. Aretinus, 
and others like them; of Christian poets, Prudentius and 
Sedulius ; and he thought Baptista of Mantua no less worth 
study than Virgil. If Latin books would yield useful know- 
ledge, he was not sensitive as to their Latin style. Sturm, on 
the other hand, looked for correctness and perspicuity of 
language : the best words were not those which weighed most, 
but those which issued from the best mint. 

To erect a temple to classicism—that was the object of Sturm 
the scholar. By what principles was Sturm the pedagogue 
governed? 

At Liège his teachers had been the Brethren of the Common 
Life ; and from them he derived some of his theory and more 
of his practice. He aimed to beget in his pupils both piety 
and wisdom. More explicitly he declares “Sapientem atque 
eloquentem pietatem finem esse studiorum ”-—that a wise and 
eloquent piety is the end of all studies. The piety wore the 
colours of the Reform party, to which Sturm had given his 
adhesion. The wisdom was a knowledge of things. So far, 
Sturm’s pedagogy had nothing characteristic about it. All the 
German humanists of the day could have subscribed his creed 
with a good heart. But in practice his system gained par- 
ticularity by the extent to which under it the piety and wisdom 
were required to be eloquent. Wisdom, the cognitio rerum, was 
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for ripeness ; immaturity would fatten on words. Language 
dominated the school, and the methods employed to teach it 
may best be described as rhetorical. Again, rhetorical methods 
led to the goal of rhetoric, chiefly after Latin, but also after 
Greek, exemplars. To speak Latin as the Roman orators spoke 
it—this was to be the ambition of the boy, and the ideally 
finished product of the Sturmian school would have been a 
Protestant Cicero of sixteen. 

This may seem now a strange and futile object to pursue. 
But, if any should ask why the supremacy was given to Latin, 
the answer is not hard to furnish. It is not likely to have 
occurred to the school-maker that German, the native tongue of 
his | ge ces Strassburg was then, as now, German—would 
yield abundant wealth to those who mined in it. French— 
the French of Moli¢re—was rather in the making than made, 
nor had it obtained its subsequent vogue. It was in Latin that 
nations transacted their affairs and scholars exchanged opinions ; 
and, as to religion, to be ignorant of Latin was to stand as an 
unarmed child amid the warfare of the age. The language 
had the utmost fractical value. Why, again, should it be 
taught rhetorically ? Because he who spoke it effectively, and 
so by inference could write it with ease, held the master-key in 
diplomacy and polemics. Greek, too, was a practical study ; 
for m Greek were contained the later oracles of God and the 
weapons of controversy. Underlying, as the attentive will 
observe, the whole conception of a school was the pernicious 
idea, not yet quite extinct, that the business of education is to 
produce a learned caste. The thought was not of enriching 
the life of a people, but of breeding scholars to be the people’s 
exclusive voice. Germany knew not then that the Greek 
minstrel singing at some harvest of grapes was at least as much 
an educator as the schoolmaster with a score of lads dancing to 
his birch. 

It would be out of place here to examine with great minute- 
ness all the features of Sturm’s pedagogy. Those who are 
curious about the subject will turn to Veil and to Ziegler. 
Only let it be clear what the rhetorical method was. The 
classics were not literature supplying food for life, but dead 
words. Learn them by rote, impress their phrases on your 
memory, and reproduce, upon occasion, their elegancies as your 
own ; so, in effect, ran the precept. The following of it has 
received the name of “the jackdaw trick”; for the jackdaw not 
only stole the peacock’s feathers, but pretended to have grown 
them. Besides the ancient languages few matters of instruc- 
tion were offered to the boys. It is only when Sturm comes to 
lay down the work for Prima, the highest class, that he writes ; 
“Arithmetic must be given, Mela (for geography) examined, 
Proclus (for astronomy) put in hand, and the elements of 
astrology learned.” It may be suspected that the pedagogue 
would have found it difficult to be particular in some cases 
where he generalizes, and that a detailed curriculum of scientific 
study would have been beyond his powers. As to the piety, 
the flower that was to spring from all the disciplines, he does 
not seem to have had any deep feeling for religious education ; 
but he strove to promote honest ways and good morals. 
“* Magna nobiscum barbaries nascitur,” he remarks ; pain may 
be used to remedy the natural perverseness, but cruel teachers 
must be removed from office. 

Such was the scholar, such the pedagogue, under whom the 
Strassburg Gymnasium opened at Michaelmas, 1538. The word 
Gymnasium in the middle of the sixteenth century meant 
more than now, and Sturm’s Gymnasium aimed much higher 
than the “Latin schools,” of which (to take the place of the 
monastic and cathedral schools) the Civic Council had estab- 
lished several. It brought them together under the roof of the 
Monastery of the Barefoots, and made of them the nucleus and 
rudimentary part of itself. A “ Latin school” had consisted, as 
a rule, of three classes—the first under the schoolmaster 
proper ; the second under the assistant (Jrovisor, synergus) ; 
whilst the third was taught by the ¢erfius—often a well 
trained pupil of the first class. The new institution, designed 
to be of eight, had soon ten, classes. Moreover, in the same 
building—after a year the old house of the Barefoots was 
abandoned for that of the Dominicans, or Preachers—/ectiones 
publicae (public lectures) on the ancient languages and rhetoric, 
philosophy, mathematics, law, and theology conveyed more 
advanced instruction. The lectures delivered by professors 
(professores) were regarded as the inseparable conplement of 
the classes of the schoolmasters (praecepfores). The institution 


gained unity from the fact that it had one rector (Sturm him- 
self), and its teaching was viewed as continuous. For its fulb 
course fourteen, presently increased to fifteen, years was the 
normal time requisite—five of them being given to the comple- 
mentary lectures. Obtaining, in 1567, an Imperial charter by 
which it was privileged to bestow the lower degrees of Bachelor 
and Master, but not the Doctor's hat, Sturm’s creation occupied 
an anomalous position ; it wes half school and half University- 
Curious to relate, the same vagueness and uncertainty vitiated 
educational nomenclature in the sixteenth as vitiate it in the 
twentieth century. What is sanctioned by the Charter is now 
Universitas, now Studium generale seu Gymnasium, and again 
Academia; just as, to cite a modern English ambiguity, ar 
“academy ” may be either the proudest or the meanest place of 
education. Six was accounted the most suitable age for a boy 
to enter the institution. Admitted, he would devote 2:ne—or, 
as was afterwards the custom, /en—years to studies mainly 
linguistic. The defect of Sturm’s pedagogy, it will now appear 
more plainly, was not that it excluded or ignored, but that it 
postponed the more liberal parts of intellectual culture ; that it 
severed too sharply the artes sermocinales from the artes reales- 
Substantially, the ten classes of the school—it is with them that 
we are concerned—were for the former ; the latter had their 
treatment, for the most part, in the lecture-room. 

Decima—or, to use English names, the tenth class—formed a 
sort of preparatory school to the Gymnasium. In it, after 
reading—learned partly from the German Catechism, partly 
(and this is what Sturm himself advised), from Latin para- 
digms (!)—writing was taught ; in it, too, the child got entrance 
to the Latin language, voicing it in pure “ Roman,” not in 
German, sounds. For grammar Melanchthon’s was at first 
the text-book ; it afterwards yielded place to the “ Educatio 
puerilis Linguae Latinae ” of the Strassburg praeceptor Golius. 
As a reading book a selection of Cicero’s “ Letters” served until 
the “Neanisci,” colloquies prepared by Sturm, supplanted it. 
The method of instruction is interesting. The little boys, of 
course, could not at once translate Cicero for themselves : the 
teacher construed a passage to them and caused them to 
decline the nouns and conjugate the verbs that occurred in it. 
Lists of words had to be got by rote, and the “ Neanisci” sup- 
plied a copia verborum for Latin conversation; for it was 
Sturm’s resolve that his boys should not only learn to speak 
Latin, but should speak it as soon as possible. Accordingly 
he equipped them with the names of the common objects 
about them, whether in playground or church, in school- 
room, kitchen, or cellar. Latin was to be a living language 
acquired and used like a second mother tongue. In every 
class throughout the school a boy had to keep his diarium, 
or book in which the words that he had got were entered 
day by day under subject headings. The diet of childhood 
in the ninth class was much as in the tenth, with a garnish 
added of all the anomalous and irregular forms. In the 
eighth, Latin, as before; grammar had to be studied more 
systematically ; rules were in Latin, which now began to be the 
language of the school. It is not, however, of Sturm’s institu- 
tion that the Draconic law is recorded: “ Vernacula lingua 
loqui in ludo nostro piaculum est atque non nisi plagis expiatur.” 
The seventh was the class in which the boys entered on syntax. 
Cicero’s Letters or the “ Neanisci” were still the reading in 
prose; but verse—of course, the “Disticha Catonis ”—was. 
added. In the sixth syntax was finished, prosody was com- 
menced, and part of Sturm’s anthology, “ Poetica Volumina,” 
read, translated into German, and committed to memory. The 
“ Andria” of Terence superseded the ‘‘ Neanisci” as a mode} 
for conversation, and Greek now joined Latin as a subject of 
instruction. The fifth pursued further the study of Latin verse 
and Greek grammar. For the former the learner had the 
“Tabulae Murmellii” to assist him; he made acquaintance 
with poetical mythology, and he put dispersed elements of 
verses into place again. His reading was “ Poetica Volumina ” 
or some Eclogues of Virgil. n 

To rise to the fourth class, “ provided with a good store of 
choice words, and familiar with illustrations drawn from poets- 
and with a greater number still from orators,” was to pass to a 
higher division of the school; as we should say, to “upper 
school.” The school-books will show the stages of progress. 
Lucian’s “ Dialogues of the Dead” appeared in the fourth ; 
Isocrates or the easier speeches of Demosthenes, as also the 
so-called “ Aurea Carmina Pythagorae,” in the third class ; the 
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pi Cyropaedia ” in the second ; and Thucydides in the first. But 
in these higher classes the speeches of Cicero were the staple 
commodity. These and whole books of Virgil were memorized 
and recited in form. It would, however, fill a volume to tell all 
about Sturm’s famous school, and its character will be growing 
clear. But, whatever, for the sake of brevity, be omitted, there 
must be mention of the plays. The removal to the Monastery 
of the Dominicans was celebrated by a performance of the 

Anabion ”—a dramatic treatment of the raising of Lazarus, by 
the then living Johannes Sapidus. But no Biblical story or 
moral meaning could commend the Latinity of the moderns to 
the Rector; better an unchaste plot in chaste speech than 
Christian sentiment communicated by means of debased words. 
Representations of mysteries or moralities enjoyed no favour 
under his rule ; on the other hand, Plautus and Terence were 
both learned by tote and acted on the stage. The decuries 
into which the forms were divided had to learn each its play ; 
and Sturm held it to be possible and desirable for the first four 
classes to master in this way the whole of the two dramatists in 
a year, or even in six months. Had he not himself, when a 
boy, acted Geta in the “ Phormio ” before St. Martin’s Church at 
Liège, to the lasting benefit of his scholarship ? 

These decuries were sets of eight or ten boys, subordinated to 
a decurion or censor, who exercised a disciplinary control over 
his charges. Annual promotions took place ; and there were 
speech days, at which prizes were awarded. But any might 
dispute in a Latin speech the successful candidate’s title to the 
teward. Good-conduct money (saddest of all inducements to 
virtue) aided the authority of the teacher, and let him close at 
times the Janus temple in which his arms lay. 

From the school let us look a little more closely to its 
begetter. Sturm is described as “a man of medium size, dark 
and ruddy complexion, firm features, long beard, clear and well 
modulated voice, dignified presence, and a somewhat slow 
gat.” Attractive as a lecturer, he had smnall part in the teach- 
ing of the school, being one of those head masters who boast 
themselves to shine as organizers and supervisors. A notable 
man in his generation, he engaged himself in diplomacy, and 
found it a pitch from which it was hard to bring back the hands 
undefiled. Still more prejudicial to his welfare were the theo- 
fogical studies that occupied him much in his later years ; for 
be was led by them to champion an unpopular cause, and his 
adversaries prevailed. “On account of age and for other 
reasons ” he was dismissed from the rectorate in 1581, retiring 
to his Tusculum at Nordheim, where he lived in poverty, loneli- 
vess, and partial blindness until, in his eighty-second year, 
death released him from these evils. His latest pleasure was 
not in pedagogy, but in hurling his Ciceronian phrases against 
the Turks and devising plans to thrust them out of Europe. 

But death was not the end of Johannes Sturm. His spirit 
worked on after him. Even while he lived it had become 
usual to consult him whenever a school was founded in 
Germany, and it was natural that he should propose the 
Strassburg Gymnasium as the pattern to be imitated. His 
pupils were preferred as teachers and head masters, and them- 
selves taught as they had learned. His influence was apparent 
oe School Ordinance for Wiirtemberg, and filtered thence 
into that for Brunswick and that for the Electorate of Saxony. 
His countrymen hailed him as “ pater scholae, Cicero et Nestor 
Teutonicus.” And he exercised a power not confined within 
the limits of his native land. Sturm was even more distinctly 
the parent of the English public school than of the German. 
Ascham, his friend and correspondent, borrowed from him in 
the “Scholemaster.”. The double communication of English 
humanists and Reformers with the humanists and Reformers 
of Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland formed a channel 
through which flawed much more than we are willing to own. 
England imported a school from Strassburg as well as doctrines 
from Geneva. Everything that characterizes an English public 
school on the ingellectual and moral side, and even things pecu- 
liar to a few schools—the verse-making, the declamations, the 
play, the limited range of authors read, the books of Virgil 
dearned by heart, prefects or monitors, apposition (once a fact if 
now a name), good-conduct money—all will be found in Sturm’s 
institution. And for three hundred years in a world of change— 
Latin, for example, lost all its Jractical value—the school 
remained almost unchanged. Then concessions were made to 
public urgency—some half-hearted and vain, others sincere 
and useful. But, on the whole, the school continued to be 
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given up to Sturmianism. And, lest the vagueness that has 
been deplored should invalidate the charge, be a definition, 
with however unskilful hand, essayed. Sturmianism is a mode 
of education under which the classical stalks masterfully among 
other disciplines, to take a figure from the poets, like a herds- 
man among sheep ; a mode of education under which memory 
is exalted above observation, and the study of words defers un- 
duly a knowledge of things. ; 

A silent revolution is in progress, not perceptible in the 
cathedral closes where Education Bills germinate, or in the 
discourses of our clerical head masters—nothing revolutionary 
there—but with its stages, nevertheless, reported in journals 
and its surging manifest throughout Continental Europe. In 
Russia it overthrows ministers. Germany holds out her sign 
of it in the struggle, already in large degree successful, to win 
for the Oberrealschule and the Realgymnasium a parity of right 
with the Gymnasium. In France, delicate barometer of . 
European thought, it is shown by the resolution of the /ycée, 
long the jealously guarded preserve of the classics, into sections, 
among which the classical is not even a much favoured choice. 
To-day Greek is the chief object of assault ; to-morrow it will 
be Latin. The demand is for what are called modern sub- 
jects, but principally for science, and for the education that 
depends less on remembering than on observing. Sturmianism 
is being challenged in respect not only of its methods, but 
also of its root matter. If the revolution fulfil itself, science will 
depose classics from its sovereignty in the school. 

Soon the English public school will have to consider its 
position. When it does so, there is a grave question, not proper 
or likely to be overlooked. The movement in France must be 
interpreted by means of other facts, and, so interpreted, reveals 
itself as associated with an attack on religion. But is the local 
phenomenon decisive? Is there a necessary opposition between 
religion and science—a necessary connexion between classics 
and religion? Has religion any more cause to fear science 
than science has to fear religion? Perhaps competence will 
presently sit in inquiry and tell us with authority whether 
science, urging her claims with marvellous and awakening 
discoveries, might safely be admitted to the school, not with 
a half-churlish tolerance, but to the upper room of highest 
honour. Perhaps the words of the epitaph on gentle-hearted 
“hG Ly 

Religionis verae exemplar, 
Carminibus Latinis amicos saepe laetificans, 
may come to be regarded as a sly touch,of monumental 
humour rather than as a deliberate ascription of supreme 
holiness. 

The difficulty overcome, and surely it can be overcome, science ` 
will reign. Life will ultimately triumph over dead matter, 
as the tree, with irresistible growth, parts the stones of a 
sepulchre. Johannes Sturm has done his work and may now 
rest. W. G. FIELD. 


THE HUMOUR OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Of all professions that this world has known 
From clowns and cobblers upwards to the throne... 
The worst for care and undeserved abuse, 
The first in real dignity and use 
(Ef skilled to teach and diligent to rule) 
Is the learned master of a little school. 
ALEXANDER WILSON. 


LTHOUGH education has changed considerably—and we 
hope for the better—since the last days of the eighteenth 
century, when the above lines were written, it must be admitted 
that the daily life of the schoolmaster is still full of care and 
anxiety and much “ undeserved abuse.” Yet even the prosaic 
profession of pedagogy, like its fellow-professions, has its 
humorous side, and at times the dull monotony of the school- 
room is relieved by touches of genuine, though frequently un- 
conscious, humour. Bacon has it that “the invention of young 
men is more lively than that of old: and imaginations stream ` 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more divinely.” There 
is a maiveté born of a humour keener than that of the staid old 
philosopher, in these lines, and to any one conversant with 


the workings of the schoolboy mind they will:appear delight- ` 
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fully expressive. If we make a further diagnosis of the youthful 
mind, we shall find very frequently that the younger the mind 
is the greater does the power of imagination seem to be de- 
veloped. : Who but the unconscious schoolboy—if we may be 
allowed the epithet—could be responsible for that originality 
so often displayed in answers to the most prosaic of questions ? 
Definitions the explanations of which have baffled the keenest 
intellects of all times are treated with scant respect by the 
“original” schoolboy. The great question “ What is truth”? 
had taxed the minds of such men as Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Aquinas, and had remained still shrouded in mystery until it 
was brought into contact with the mind of a youthful philo- 
sopher of our own day. ‘“ Truth,” we now know, “is the own- 
ing up to a thing when you are found out.” Here at last we 
have arrived at a definite answer, and we cannot but feel that 
“imaginations have streamed in better, and, as it were, more 
divinely.” 

Some one once said that originality was the stepping-stone to 
success. We are not prepared at present to contradict or 
acquiesce in this statement, but all who have had any experi- 
ence of the workings of the youthful mind will readily admit 
that it is precisely this trait of originality which goes to relieve 
the monotony of a schoolmaster’s life--that gleam of intel- 
lectual sunlight which occasionally streams into the school- 
room. The imaginative boy, on the other hand, is the cause of 
much care and anxiety to his master; but, at the same time, he 
is the source of much that is humorous. 

How tedious at times would be the construing of a passage 
from some author were the imagination not allowed its full 
play! The “original” boy is never conservative in his action ; 
liberality is his birthright. The laws of consistency are un- 
known quantities in his life. No section of learning is sacred 
to him: while language, classical or modern, is a flourishing 
tree from which he draws much fruit. Even that dull science 
of facts and figures—mathematics—teems with possibilities for 
his genius. It was our duty recently to prepare an examination 
on Roman history for a class of small boys. One of the 
questions asked was: “What do you know of the Agrarian 
Laws?” They had caused no little anxiety to their originator, 
but they presented little difficulty to one bright youth, who un- 
hesitatingly pronounced them to be “laws formed by some 
Roman or other that no woman was to drive about Rome in an 
open chariot unless she was going to church.” ‘The reason for 
this originality has caused us much thought, but we have failed 
to satisfy ourselves. To another boy the “hastati” were the 
“blooming manhood of Rome.” Perhaps, however, of all the 
reforms introduced into Rome none would have been so dear to 
the heart of a schoolboy as the “ Licinian Laws.” According to 
one the “ Licinian Laws” were passed that “no schoolboy was 
to bė killed or thrashed in school without his own consent.” At 
first we felt that our dignity was in peril, and we cross-examined 
the boy ; but we found that the answer had been given in all 
simplicity. There are undoubted signs of genius in this youth, 
and we can prophesy him a brilliant future. 

The history of the famous Gracchi was rendered very inter- 
esting from the fact that “they were two young men of the 
respectable ages of twenty-nine and thirty, and they had a 
mother whom they hated.” 

We once imagined that it was no easy task to write a clear 
and concise biography of some great character of history, but 
we have somewhat modified this idea since reading a short life 
of Julius Caesar, written by asmall boy. Future historians may 
learn that much new light is being constantly thrown on the 
lives of our great heroes. We have taken the following extract 
(without the authors permission) from a recent essay on 
Caesar :— 

Caesar was called the Imperator of life because he was such a mighty 
powerful clever man. He is said to have been fit for almost anything. 
Once on the ides of March he was forbidden by his wife to go to a place 
called the Senate but sitting down on a chair reading a note from Brutus, 
Cassius came in and struck him on the head and Caesar looking up 
said *‘ Thou too Brutus!” and then transpired before the statute of 
Pompey. 7 

Another budding historian, viewing the same character from 
another standpoint, wrote: “After Caesar had received his 
Crudal Aedileship he lost his aunt and after conquering the 
Transalping Galls was stabbed in the hearth.” | 
_ We have been wont to look upon this great Roman as a man 
of almost infinite capacity, but we admit that it surprised us to 


learn that he “ was an architect, a judge, and finally a senate,” 
and that he once: uttered “those famous words ‘vini, vidi, 
vice.’ ” 

' If history offers abundant opportunities for the play of the 
imagination, the classical languages seem to be of still greater 
assistance to the schoolboy for displaying originality. It seems- 
almost a law of Nature with some boys to translate a passage 
from a classical author incorrectly the first time they have to- 
deal with it. This is more noticeable in younger boys than in- 
those of maturer years, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the 
younger boys have not as yet arrived at the state of being able 
to see certain things in their relations with other things ; in 
other words, they have not yet learnt to think for themselves.. 
The path of least resistance is a fundamental law with them. 
“Integer equus” to one was nothing else than “an equal 
number” ; and, when remonstrated with, the boy unblushingly 
made answer: “Integer” means “a number” and “equus” 
means “equal.” Therefore—the deep sarcasm contained in 
that word “therefore” !—the poor master quailed before the 
eye of that unmerciful logician. No doubt, the boy had pity on 
the ignorance of his master, for he quickly changed the subject. 

Equally original was the translation of “felix prole virum.” 
What could it possibly be but the one given, “a happy man 
with a family” ; and is it not obvious to all that the letter “ P” 
is an abbreviation for ‘‘‘ pabulum’, the ordinary food of a 
Roman soldier?” 
` After reading the Second Book of Caesar’s “ De Bello Gallico” 
one youth was evidently impressed by the dignity of Divitiacus,. 
for he translated “honoris Divitiaci causa” “for the sake of: 
Honourable Divitiacus.” On another occasion the same boy. 
was responsible for the following :—“ Nomine obsidum,” “ Under 
the name of ostriches.” What the master had said was clear, 
but the word “hostage” was an enigma to him, and hence the 
result. . 

Who will dare to deny that it was a stroke of genius which 
made “‘ pes” come from the verb “ pum, pes, pet, pumus, pestis . 

unt”? 

g In our experience we have found that French is a good re- 
cruiting ground for originality. In an account of a young lady’s- 
travels in Corsica the phrase “ Une vendette transversale ” was 
rendered “A blood-curdling story,” and “ C’est d'un sang vif” 
was made to mean “His temperature was above normal ”— 
this from a boy in one of the upper forms. With regard to- 
questions on “ general” knowledge—knowledge which does not 
come into the ordinary school curriculum—the master must be- 
prepared for even higher flights of originality. One of the 
questions asked in a paper of this description was “ What are- 
the chief Shakespearean plays?” The answer given was certainly 
unique : “ The chief plays of Shakespeare are ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Quo. 
Vadis?’ ‘Sign of the Cross,’ ‘Mikado,’ and ‘San Toy?” A 
better example of undigested knowledge one could scarcely 
wish for. The scene of the next example was a class of middle-. 
form boys, and the question was asked: “ Which are the Seven 
Hills of Rome?” Among many varieties were the following :— 
“ Appletine, Caroline, Epistoline, Quarantine, Cataline, Veraline, 
Eataline.” So happy was this class in its blissful ignorance: 
that the recital of some of the answers produced a smile only 
from the more intelligent of its members. 

We will conclude with a few stray examples taken from 
various sources, not directly connected with school work, but 
which ilustrate the peculiar cast of mind we have been speak- 
ing of. 

“ A cyclone” means a “bicycle with four wheels”—at least, 
we are so informed ; whilst a “ widow” ts a “ she bachelor.” 

As a relaxation one day the master had described the con- 
ditions of prison life in Siberia, and had depicted graphically 
the horrors of the Azout, On questioning the class afterwards. 
about the subject of his story he casually asked one boy to tell 
him what a nout was. Judge of his surprise when he heard 
that the A£zouf was a vulgar word commonly useg in Lancashire 
and meant “nothing.” 

On a certain morning an examiner went to a class fully pre- 
pared, as he imagined, for the most startling examples of 
schoolboy perversity ; but he was hardly prepared for the 
answer to his very first question. Going to the blackboard, he 
proceeded to explain a simple sum in arithmetic. “ What am I 
to do next?” and quickly came the answer: “Add up the 
giblets, sir.” We need hardly say that sum is not yet finished. 

These, then, are a few examples taken haphazard from a 
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schoolmasters note-book. The life of a pedagogue may, it is 
true, be full of care and “ undeserved abuse,” but, after all, there 
are occasional humorous moments even in the most uninter- 
ing class of boys it may have been our lot to teach. May it 
not be that the master learns much during these moments? It 
often happens that these very mistakes are the means of allow- 
ing him to come into closer contact with a boy’s mind—the 
means of his seeing the “other side” (if we may use the words) 
of his mind. We all learn by blundering, and to cleverer minds 
than our own we ourselves mav appear quite as “ original” and 
quite as imaginative as our pupils do to us. 
J. H. OLDHAM. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS.* 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


COMPARISON between any branch of English educa- 
tion and its equivalent in some foreign system is always 

a matter of difficulty. The elasticity and variety that prevail 
in every grade of English education make it far from easy in 
many cases to say with absolute definiteness what is really 
typical and representative. English education—and especially 
that section of it known as secondary—is, like the English 
chmate, made up of a large number of samples. If its speci- 
mens, when good, are (like the little girl in the nursery rime) 
“very, very good,” it is no less certain that, when they are not, 
they are “horrid” enough in all conscience. Happily the 
selection of normal types is far less arduous in the case of the 
French schools, owing to the uniformity of standard which 
State control naturally produces. Still, it is always possible for 
a foreigner, even when he has gone through a French school 
and a French University, to fail to do justice to the French 
point of view. None the less, I feel certain that my French 
friends in the audience, if they do not always see eye to eye 
with me on all points, will condone any shortcomings on my 
part on account of the genuine admiration I feel for the many 
strong points which distinguish French secondary education. 
Unfortunately my task is rendered still more difficult by the 
fact that the two countries have each been passing through an 
educational revolution, the effects of which are far from being 
as yet complete. Each educational system is, therefore, in a 
state of unstable equilibrium—though, no doubt, once it has 
found its new centre of gravity, it will ultimately come to rest in 
@ stronger position than heretofore. In France the revolution 
has mainly affected curricula ; with us it has been, above all, 
_administrative. While our neighbours across the Channel have 
been recasting their programmes from top to bottom, we have 
been reconstructing and consolidating the entire system of 
national education, in which, for the first time, secondary edu- 
cation finds definite official sanction. But this acknowledgy- 
ment of the duties of the nation towards the education of the 
people as a whole has been coupled with a most extensive 
measure of decentralization, by which the joint responsibilities 
of the localities in the matter have even more strongly been 
emphasized. Hitherto secondary education, except in certain 
subjects in science and art, has been entirely dependent on 
endowments, private initiative, or the doles of the more 
generous Local Authorities in order to work out its own salva- 
tion. Recent legislation has now made it a branch of local 
government, as much a matter for local consideration as the 
supply of good roads or of good drinking water. Our Local 
Authorities are thus suddenly called upon to solve every 
imaginable question that can be raised in connexion with 
secondary education. 

_ I propose to begin by comparing the relationship of the 
schools in the two countries to the Central Authority and to the 
locality. In France the State schools, whether /ycces or collèges, 
stand in very close and intimate connexion with the Ministry. 
The /ycée is wholly controlled by the Central Authority, while, 
even in the case of the co//ége, the locality has but little part 
in the management of the school, except as regards the 
financial arrangements. Recently an attempt has been made 
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to encourage the locality to give a certain local colour to the 
collège within its borders by subsidizing special courses of in- 
struction in practica] subjects. But, in spite of this new de- 
parture, the Central Authority still exercises an overwhelming 
contro]. The private schools are likewise, to a certain extent, 
under Government supervision. The principal must be at least 
a bachelier, and the buildings open to sanitary inspection. All 
this is plain sailing ; but when we come to England we find no 
less than three categories of public secondary schools, with 
varying degrees of central and local control. First, we have 
those endowed schools which receive no public money at all, 
each with a scheme of its own, which is practically a charter, 
under which it is managed by a.body of governors. The 
Central Authority can revise its scheme; but in practice it is 
to all intents independent. In the next category come those 
endowed schools, also under governing bodies, that receive 


aid from the Central Authority, which in turn inspects their 


work, and thereby controls their, curricula. And, lastly, we 
have those endowed schools which receive notonly grants from 
the Central Authority, but also from the Local Authority, as 
well as the schools which these Local Authorities have founded 
and maintain. This last-named category of schools is thus 
under the condominium of the Central and Local Authorities. 
The private schools, which are also lumped together with the 
secondary schools in the only official census taken of secondary 
education, include schools of every possible type from the 
kindergarten upwards. So far they are entirely free from public 
oversight in respect either of teaching or of sanitation. As 
Matthew Arnold has said, there is nothing to prevent a ticket- 
of-leave man from running a private school if he likes. 

Obviously the central control as exercised in France secures 
certain great advantages. It ensures the public secondary 
schools being officered by a thoroughly qualified staff corps of © 
teachers and supervised by a body of competent and experienced. 
inspectors. The result is the attainment of a uniformly high 
standard of intellectual efficiency in the State schools with which- 
our public schools in the bulk can hardly offer a comparison. 
On the other hand, the freedom enjoyed by our schoolg, has 
saved us from the opposite dangers of excessive uniformity 
and tied our hands less in the making of new experiments.. 
But the quarter from which we. hope to see the greatest 
progress is the locality itself, which has now a definite voice in 
the management of many of the schools. As M. Ribot has 
said : “ On connait mieux sur place ce dont la localité a besoin.” 

I now pass to the position of the head master in the two: 
countries. The French froviseur, or directeur, is the adminis- 
trator of the school, the titular head of the teaching staff. He 
has two other officials at his side—the censeur, who looks after 
the discipline ; and the économe, who acts as bursar or steward. 
His position, once regarded as highly desirable, seems to have 
become less attractive of recent years. His powers of initiative- 
are strictly limited and his control over the staff very slight. 
These defects have been much felt of recent years ; and in the: 
new so-called /ycées autonomes he is more like a real commander- 
in-chief than merely primus inter pares among the other 
officials and professors. For instance, the boarding arrange- 
ments are in his hands ; he has the right to expend any un- 
exhausted balances, and can organize the discipline of the 
school on what lines he pleases. Still, when all is said and 
done, the English head master in a public school has far more 
extended powers. He is often a veritable pontifex maximus, in 
comparison with whom the French educational chief is a mere 
rex sacrificučcus. He has no censeur on his right hand with 
whom to share the power of the /asces, no économe on his left 
with whom to divide the management of the school @erar7umt. 
His power over his assistants is, at least in theory, absolute. 
He can dismiss at three months’ notice, without cause assigned, 
a master who has served the school faithfully for thirty years. 
No doubt, these extreme powers are at times abused ; yet the 
system has its merits: without freedom there can be no 
responsibility. 

Nothing shows more clearly the different stress laid on 
education in France and in England than the organization of the 
teaching profession in the two countries. The French in insisting 
on the importance of intellectual attainment have deliberately 
divided up the dual function of the educator between the pro- 
fessor who does the teaching and the usher or surveillant who 
looks after the pupil in playtrme and preparation. ‘One of the 


results of this division has been the production of a strong body 
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of highly cultured and admirably equipped teachers. No doubt 
we have many capable masters in our schools, but, taking them 
through and through, the level of the teacher’s attainments is 
nothing like so high as in France. On the other hand, there 
are signs that this division of pedagogic functions between two 
sets of persons is not altogether for the best. Moreover, if 
stress is laid on the training of character and of the will, it is 
obvious the two parts must be doubled by one and the same 
individual, as is always the case in England. But when we 
compare the position and prospects of the French teacher with 
those of his English colleague we find that the former, as a rule, 
enjoys a far more favourable situation. In England there is 
no definite security of tenure. In but few cases are there any 
prospects of a pension. Some masters are more highly paid 
than any in France, and a favoured few who keep boarding 
establishments may accumulate a decent fortune ; but, if there 
are a few bigger prizes in the English profession, there are far 
more blanks, and many salaries in the smaller grammar schools 
scarcely provide a living wage. Moreover, the hours of work 
are longer. Some Frenchmen grumble at the excessive number 
of twenty hours a week. Many English masters have nearer 
thirty. And, finally, their position in the social scale is not so 
high. Mr. Benson, who belongs to a big school, rates the 
schoolmaster as a second-class gentleman ; the first class 
being occupied by the representatives of the Army, Navy, 
Civil Service, and land agency! In the smaller schools the 
teacher probably does not rank above a curate. In France the 
prestige of the State teacher and his official standing make him 
a highly eligible art/—especially in the eyes of those mothers 
who wish to choose a steady man for their daughters—in the 
same way as some mothers in England havea distinct preference 
for a clergyman. On the other hand, the English master— 
except in a few schools—is often condemned by straitness of 
means to celibacy; his only consolation being that of acting 
as a foster father to other people’s children! With the stress 
that they thus lay on intellectual attainment, the French have 
naturally pushed the system of specialist teachers much further 
than we English, who have probably gone too far in the opposite 
direction in expecting our so-called form masters to teach 
subjects in which they were not really capable—such as modern 
languages. On the other hand, with specialists throughout the 
school, the classes are apt to become like sheep that have no 
shepherd ; while the shepherds themselves are reduced to 
the position of drovers who barely know by sight the numerous 
flocks entrusted to them. The German system of having 
regular class professors combined with specialist teachers seems 
to obviate to a certain extent the difficulties inherent in the 
English and French systems. Stillthe German Ordinarius does 
not quite fill the same position as the English form master. He 
does, indeed, act ¿n loco parentis towards the boys ; but he does 
not share their life out of school, as a sort of elder brother and 
Mentor combined, as the English master often does. | 
Coming to the internal economy and administration of the 
school, one may notice one or two interesting points of differ- 
ence. In France the year’s work of each class is mapped out 
and defined: there is little or no overlapping between the 
work of the different classes. In England each school, being 
more or less free, can allot its work as it pleases, have as many 
or as few intermediate classes between the top and bottom of 
the school, and call them by whatever names it likes. Hence, 
while promotion on the Continent is practically a yearly matter, 
in an English school a clever boy can hop, skip, and jump up 
three, or even more than three, classes in a year, especially in 
those schools in which the curriculum has not been arranged 
on the plan of the pupil being obliged to master every jot and 
tittle of each section in succession. In a word, the promotion 
is by ability rather than by knowledge—a very important dis- 
tinction. The system is undoubtedly bad for the weaker 
vessels, who require a curriculum in which everything is care- 
fully arranged from start to finish. On the other hand, it en- 
ables the bright boy in classics to come more rapidly to the 
top of the school. Such methods of promotion undoubtedly 
tend to disarrange the work of the classes and render it more 
difficult. Hence, in some schools the pupils in the upper 
classes are often reclassified in different se/s, according to their 
attainments. Thus, a sixth-form boy in classics might, if less 
advanced in other subjects, be in the fifth set in mathematics and 
in the fourth in French. The defect of this system is that, if 
employed too freely, it breaks up the classes and renders them 


‘the original designer, on the other. 


less homogeneous than they ought to be. Its increased costliness 
is also against it. On the other hand, it renders the English 
teacher’s task less difficult with the duller boys than that of 
his German colleague, who has to bring his pupil to a certain 
level in every subject ; while, if properiy managed, it possesses 
all that is best in the allgemeine Bildung, while safeguarding 
the school against the dangers of too large an application of 
the principle of elective studies, which at present dominates 
American education. 

The French system, with its regular programme, thoroughly 
efficient staffing, and capable inspectorate, has one great merit. 
It renders superfluous all external examinations except at the 
end of the school career. The English boy is harassed 
throughout his whole school life by a series of external 
examinations, which we must modify or abolish as soon as 
possible. The result is that, instead of the curricula con- 
trolling the examinations, the examinations control the 
curricula. Historically the present chaos is explainable on 
laissez-faire grounds. The English school has been largely 
a close borough, whose workings were unknown to the public. 
Hence the desire for a public audit, which only an external 
examination can give. Again, the English master’s class-room 
was until recently his castle, into which the head master rarely, 
if ever, penetrated. Hence the need for the head master him- 
self to know what was going on inside his subordinate’s strong- 
hold. 

In France, again, they have managed to devise one single 
leaving certificate, the daccalauréat, which is at the same time 
an “ Open, Sesame !” to all the professions. In England not only 
has each University its own entrance examination, but some of 
the colleges have an extra one into the bargain. Moreover, - 
there are at least twenty professional bodies that have instituted 
special entrance examinations of their own. Can you imagine 
the chaos that the preparation for these different examinations 
produces in the schools? Happily, within the last three 
weeks, the Consultative Committee has reported in favour ofa 
single leaving certificate for pupils of eighteen and nineteen, 
with another for those who leave at sixteen. The French 
baccalauréat is held by the University ; but allowance is made 
for the pupil’s performance at school by the production of the 
carnet scolatre, or school record. It seems probable that we 
shall finally adopt in England a form of examination in which 
the teacher takes a more active part in the proceedings, and 
thereby approximate more to the German method. There are, 
however, still a good many people in England who think a 
teacher should not be allowed to brand his own herrings. 

But the superiority of French methods of examination over 
English does not end here. Our examinations are still far too 
much a matter of memory. ‘They are, in a word, an audit of 
knowledge ; at their worst, a mere audit of facts. The com- 
petition is, above all things, a match against time. The pupil 
who can disgorge the greatest quantity of facts in a given time | 
comes out top. Questions of style (except in Latin or Greek 
prose), of composition (in the large sense of the word), are of 
secondary consideration ; whereas, if I understand the French 
system aright, it is just these very constructive qualities to 
which most value is attached. I will deal with the question of 
technique later, but surely the broad difference between the two 
is the difference between the copyist, the reproductive work- 
man, on the one hand, and the architect, the master builder, 
Moreover, the French 
examination itself is a valuable exercise. The English examinee 
writes on the assumption that he is writing for one who knows 
what he ought to say and only wants to verify his facts. The 
French examinee writes from the point of view of one who 
wants to explain to the ordinary cultured person what he has to 
say. Obviously, in real life the first method does not possess 
the same utility as the second. No doubt there are certain 
dangers attached to the French system—everything is fraught 
with danger in this world—and a skilled rhetorician may be 
able to dazzle the eyes of his examiners and thereby conceal 
his lack of depth or grip of the subject. We don’t want to 
breed writers of the type of Lord Brougham, of whom it is said 
he used to get into a bath of rhetoric and splash about. Again, 
the French, in maintaining the oral side of their examinations, 
have held fast to an indispensable test that we have largely 
rejected because of its alleged uncertain nature. It was sup- 
posed to be unfair to nervous candidates. I am, however, one - 
of those persons who do not understand why allowances should 
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be made for nerves in the examination room when they are never 
made in real life—nor even in games either, for the matter of 
that. The batsman who gets out from funk has no second 
chance. Personally I attach such a high value to presence of 
mind that I am delighted to think that a quality far more valu- 
able than mere memory can be, to a certain extent, tested by 
examination. Of course, if examinations have no connexion 
with finding out those who are going to do something in the 
world, I wash my hands of them entirely. I cannot understand 
the position of those who separate education and life—to which 
at should be a preparation. Happily the direct method of 
teaching modern languages is likely to lead to the rehabilitation 
of oral examinations in England in the near future. 


(To be continued.) 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION COMMITTEES UNDER 
THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


Introduction. 


Ta most important preliminary duty imposed upon Local 
Authorities by the great Education Act of 1902 was the 
<onstitution of Education Committees. This involved first of 
all the preparation of schemes for submission to the Board of 
Education for its approval. From the last official “ statement ” 
it appears that only four of the total of 333 Local Education 
-Authorities in England and Wales had not then submitted 
schemes to the Board, and only fourteen of the total number 
of Authorities had then received the Board’s approval of 
their schemes. According to the Annual Report of the Board, 
ussued last September, the Act would be put into actual opera- 
tion throughout the entire country during that month. It is 
possible, and not premature, therefore, to draw attention to 
para important facts brought out by a study of the schemes 
an bulk. 
General Classification of the Schemes. 


The National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
-and Secondary Education have taken some pains to classify 
the statistics in all the six “Statements of Schemes for the 
formation of Education Committees” issued by the Board of 
Education, and the results are published in their quarterly 
Record. The following tabular summary embodies the statistics 
tn a very useful and interesting form. It shows at a glance the 
relative position that the Local Education Committeesestablished 
under the Education Act (including also a few minor Authori- 
ties with concurrent powers) hold respectively in the matter of 
he appointment of non-Councillors, otherwise dubbed “ out- 
siders,” including the co-optation of women members :— 


Local Education Authorities. Education Committees. 


No. of No.of Coun- Non-Coun- a 
; Members. Members. cillors. cillors. Women. 

5$ Counties ............... 4112 2,216 1,554 622 including 128 
65 County Boroughs...... 3,324 1,881 1,220 661 fi 115 
129 Boroughs over 10,000 

population ............ 3,383 2,529 1,614 gt ; 196 
§8 Urban Districts over i i í 

20,000 population*. 1,0I19* 1,110* 699 4II 
-22 Minor Authorities with ' ? a 

concurrent powers 

Section III. ......... 386 348 196 152 es 33 
‘Totals (332 Authorities) 12,224 8,084 5,283 2,801 55 546 


The Proportion of Municipal Members. 


__ In the first place, it is quite clear from the above summary 
that, taking the country as a whole, the County and other 
municipal Councils possess a very substantial majority upon 
the new Education Committees. The proportion of municipal 
members proper actually works out at 66 per cent., or nearly 
two-thirds, of the total number of members. This should surely 


* The number of counties excludes London, but the Isles of Scilly are 
taken as a separate county. As regards the urban districts, in 23 cases 
the numbers of the members of the Education Committees exceed those 
of the Local Education Authorities themselves. 


give complete satisfaction to all those who have so strenuously 
advocated for years the municipal control of all grades of educa- 
tion. 
Local Authorities by Clause 17 (3) (a) of the Act is now seen: 
this simply provides “for the appointment by the Council of at 
least a majority of the Committee.” Thus, it may be claimed 
that, in at least one particular—in respect of the proper appor- 
tionment of Councillors to ncn-Councillors—the constitution of 
Education Committees has been generally carried out in full 
accord with the letter and spirit of the Act. 

When the composition of the Committees appointed respect- 
ively by the different Local Education Authorities is considered, 
some divergence in the proportion of municipal members is 
naturally expected, and, significantly enough, this divergence 
moves in an anticipated direction. The summary shows that 
the Education Committees in the administrative counties are 
composed of the largest proportion of municipal members or 
members of the Local Authorities ; these members stand to 
non-councillors in the ratio of seven to three. In the face of 
these figures it should be borne in mind that the clause of the 
Act already quoted entitles the County Councils to determine 
whether the persons to be directly appointed by them shall or 
shall not be their own members. 

Excluding London and two or three recalcitrant Welsh 
Authorities, there is no County Council in England and Wales 
who have, however, chosen the entire Education Committee 
from among their own members. On the other hand, all have 
sought the assistance of persons generally recognized as experts 
by reason of practical experience in various kinds of educational 
work, 

As regards Local Education Authorities other than County 
Councils, it is worthy of notice that the proportion of municipal 
members on the Committees gradually decreases with the size 
of the Authorities, until, coming to the minor Authorities, the 
ratio of Councillors to non-Councillors is found to stand at 
about eleven to nine respectively. 

The following summary indicates in percentages the pro- 

ortion of municipal and outside members appointed respect- 
ively on the Education Committees by the five kinds of Local 
Authorities :— 


AUTHORITIES. COUNCILLORS. NoN-COUNCILLORS. 
Counties: senecain A E T 30 per cent. 
County Boroughs ............... OG. cecterumouseess 3 4s 
Boroughs scierie eiio OA. -cateavenrenss 36 = 
Urban Districts ............... OR: cadeseasueasis 37 ‘3 
Minor Authorities............... GO: henkie 44 ss 


The use made of the guidance and power afforded to — 


While not saying anything in the way of disparagement of — 
the past educational work of either kind of authority, it is | 


evident from the above figures that there is less guarantee of 
efficiency as educational bodies among the smaller authorities. 


- 


This may be fairly inferred not only from the opinion of the ` 


Board of Education, as evidenced by their approval of the Local 
Authorities’ schemes, but also from the action of the Local 
Authorities themselves, as evidenced by the policy generally 
adopted in framing the schemes. And it is made more obvious 
from the fact that in administering higher education the County 
Councils naturally obtained a different—z.e., a wider—perspect- 
ive of educational work than the minor Authorities who, under 
the late Technical Instruction Acts, were pinned to the regula- 
tions of, and largely dependent upon the grants from, the County 
Councils. 


The Lesson of the Old Technical Education Committees. 


The Board’s “Statements of Schemes” indicate generally 
what forms of educational experience are to be represented on 
the respective Education Committees. But it is a pity that the 
extent of the representation granted is not given at all com- 
pletely, or, in other words, the actual number of representatives 
awarded to the various “ educational interests.” The individual 
schemes, as finally approved by the Board of Education, would 
alone indicate this point authentically and in detail. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that, just prior to the passing 


of the Education Act, 1902, the National Association made a | 


serious effort to ascertain the composition of the old Technical 
Education Committees (of the major Local Authorities) who had 
been in existence from 1890. This was undertaken with a view 
of finding out how far the members of those bodies were actively 
concerned with the administration of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. The result of the inquiry was to fully 
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prove the educational status and identity of the Committees 
as a whole. This applied even to the County Councils, whose 
Technical Education Committees, with a very few exceptions, 
were composed entirely of their own elected members, and not, 
as was the case with the county boroughs, where four-fifths of 
the total number of the Committees were of the hybrid character, 
3.¢., included the direct representation of outside interests. 

Here is a brief summary of the chief facts revealed by the in- 
quiry. Taking thirty-seven counties, practically one-half of the 
total numberof the members of the Committees were actively asso- 
ctated with elementary education, or, in other words, were con- 
cerned with the management and control of what are now known 
as provided and non-provided schools. A small half (or 46 per 
cent.) were associated with public secondary schools ; 13 per 
cent. were connected with higher institutions, and there was 
also fair representation of the teaching profession. Taking 
forty-nine county boroughs, the proportion of members asso- 
ciated with elementary education fell to under 25 per cent., or 
one-half of the figure for the counties : and of those connected 
with secondary schools to under one-fifth of the total number 
of members ; while the proportion of those associated with 
higher institutions was the same as in the counties ; there was 
also a fair, or even a better, representation given to the teaching 
profession. 

It would be absurd to disguise the fact that these figures 
show clearly enough that the old Technical Education Com- 
mittees of Local Authorities would have been quite capable of 
administering all grades of education—at any rate, with only a 
slight extension of the principle of co-optation in some cases, 
and with a larger extension of the total membership in others. 
It is not hard to see that procedure has followed very closely 
upon these lines under the provisions of the Education Act, 
1902. It may be stated, too, that the true inwardness revealed 
by the National Association’s inquiry was brought home before 
the Act was placed upon the Statute Book. The actual procedure 
in regard to the constitution of Education Committees is now a 
matter of common knowledge. They are established by the 
Local Authorities themselves, with the approval of the Central 
Authority ; but, to make doubly sure the assurance of educa- 
tional efficiency, the co-optation of experts with practical ex- 
perience in and acquaintance with all types of schools is freely 
adopted, or, in the words of the Board of Education, this re- 
quirement of the Act has been “ strictly observed.” | 


The Appointment of Women Members. 


There remains for consideration the question of the appoint- 
ment of women members upon the Education Committees—an 
important question in many respects, and one which does not 
appear to have received sufficient attention. 

rom the statistics already given in the tabular summary of 
the “Statements of Schemes” issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion it appears that the proportion of women included by co- 
optation on the Education Committees to the total number of 
members ranges amongst the different Authorities from one in 
every seventeen to one in every ten. The largest proportionate 
numbers of women members are found in the boroughs and 
amongst the minor Authorities, and the smallest proportionate 
numbers in the counties and the county boroughs. Again, the 
proportion of women members to the total number of non- 
Councillors or outsiders, roughly speaking, works out at one in 
every five in the counties and one in every six in the county 
boroughs and urban districts. 

The terms of the Act, as set out in Clause 17 (3) (¢), are not 
explicit respecting the minimum numbers of women to be 
appointed upon the Education Committees. They simply pro- 
vide “ for the inclusion of women as well as men.” 

In the explanatory circulars, issued early last year to Local 
Authorities by the Board of Education, in regard to the framing 
of schemes the statutory number of women to be appointed 
was fixed at the lowest possible figure—a unit. Taking the 
country as a whole, this explanation has been generously inter- 
preted by Local Authorities, and, when all things are con- 
sidered, with good reason. The Board of Education’s 
minimum has been excceded by more than half of the Local 
Authorities, 7.¢e., by 187 out of 332. Of the former number, 168 
have included two women on their Education Committees ; nine- 
teen Local Authorities have appointed more than that number, 
as the following list shows :—five women members (2)— Brecon- 
shire, Worcestershire ; four (3)—Hampshire, Somerset, Radnor- 


shire ; three (14)—Birmingham, Devon, Essex, Leeds, Liver- 
ool, Manchester, Merionethshire, Middlesex, Norfolk, Salis- 
ury, West Sussex, Trowbridge, Uttoxeter, Yorkshire (North. 
Riding). It is worthy of remark that this list includes several. 
of those Authorities who gave considerable attention to the 
education of girls in administering the late Technical Instruc- 
tion Acts. 


The Need for Larger Representation of Women. 


This action of Local Education Athorities 1s satisfactory so 
far as it goes, and shows the existence of a real desire to recog-- 
nize the valuable, and indeed indispensable, aid women can. 
render on the statutory Education Committees. It does not, 
however, go nearly far enough to meet the crying needs of the 
case. The presence of women has been found to be essential to- 
the success of elementary education under the now defunct 
School Boards, and of a great deal of the delegated work in 
connexion therewith. But there is a further argument in favour: 
of the larger representation of women’s interests. Prior to 1902,. 
the Local Authorities in twenty counties and county boroughs 
placed women upon their Technical Instruction Committees. 
The total number of women so appointed was G4, and upon sub- 
committees 104 women were appointed : these were to serve in- 
a strictly limited sphere of educational work. Now, under the 
new Act, in the areas of 332 Local Authorities, covering the 
whole country, there are only 546 women appointed on the Edu-- 
cation Committees, to whose operations there is no limit: there- 
are, of course, no figures yet available as regards women 
serving upon sub-committees. Bringing these figures down to- 
a simple comparison, it appears that formerly with the old 
Technical Instruction Committees (excluding Sub-Committees) 
the number of women per Committee was 5'2; with the new 
Education Committees the number is only 1°64. 

It is thus quite obvious that the presence of women will be 
required on the new Education Committees on a much extended 
scale if the manifold questions relating to female education from 
the infant school to the University are to be dealt with system- 
atically. 

Problems in Secondary Education for Girls. 


Let the problems demanding treatment in connexion with 
secondary education alone be considered. It will be seen at 
once that such a sparse representation of women’s interests is- 
totally inadequate to keep to the forefront the need for securing 
additional facilities for the secondary education of girls and the 
necessary reforms in the existing supply of girls’ schools. 
Some of these problems, which it was impossible to solve or 
scarcely to touch with the restricted powers of the late Technicah 
Instruction Acts, may be cited here in order to give an idea of 
the task lying before Education Committees in this particular 
field. 

To begin with, there is a great paucity of efficient public 
secondary schools for girls. In fact, in some of the more rural 
counties, where a really stern effort has not yet, or has only 
recently, been made to grapple with the problems of secondary 
education, such schools are practically non-existent. From this. 
it may be rightly surmised that the number of girls receiving 
secondary education in the country is painfully below the 
average authentically estimated by expert authorities. The 
results of the preliminary inquiries already undertaken by 
certain County Councils (such as Leicestershire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire) into the 
position and condition of the secondary schools, both of a public 
and a private character, within their areas, all point unmistak- 
ably to this conclusion. To increase the number of girls” 
secondary schools is, therefore, an immediate duty. What 
makes it an imperative one is the method now advocated 
by Central and Local Authorities alike that all primary teachers 
should receive a few years of their general education in secondary 
schools. And still more so when it is considered that female 
pupil-teachers are more numerous than male. The ntmber 
of secondary schools for girls should, therefore, exceed that for 
boys if this method of training is to be effectively carried out ; 
but the very reverse is, unfortunately, the case. 

The extension of the provision of all classes of scholarships 
for girls is greatly needed. This would doubtless exercise an 
immediate effect upon the attendance at secondary schools. 
Under the old conditions dominated by the Technical Instruction 
Acts, thirty-eight of the English County Councils threw open some 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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NEW & SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


i o ae, oe ee 


THE NEW TEMPLE READER. 


Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S., Editor of “The Temple Reader,” ‘The Middle Temple Reader, "&c. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. net. } 


This is a book on the same lines as the old “ Temple Reader,” Fut covering even a wider field of literature. The extracts, which range from ancient inscriptions f 
to selections from modern authors, are arranged chronologically, and the book will be found of great service as an introduction to the world's literature. [Keady. | 


Recent Additions to the well Known Series of “Temple Readers.” | 


The Preparatory The Temple 
Temple Reader. Infant Readers. | 


Edited by C. L. THOMSON, Examiner and Occasional Inspector | Prepared by LETTICE THOMSON, Mistress of the Preparatory 
to the Central Welsh Board. With two Coloured Pictures and Department, Kensington Gardens School, W. Price, in stout 
numerous Black and White Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. paper covers: No. I., 4d.; No. II., 4d. ; No. IIL, 6d. 


This Reading-book has been prepared at the request of many teachers who 
expressed a desire for a book on the same lines as "The Junior Temple Reader,” 
but suitable for younger children. It is adapted for pupils of from 7 to 10 years of 
age, and contains Nature Myths, Folk and Hero Tales, Rhymes and Poems, 
most of which are drawn from a variety of little known sources. Ready. 


Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON beg to point out that many of 
their books, of which only a selection ts here given, fall within the list suggested 
by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for a Four Years’ Course IN ENGLISH. 


These little books are suitable for children from 6 to 7 years of age who have 
mastered the letters or sounds. ‘They are well illustrated, and, as the subject- 
matter deals largely with Flowers, Animals, and Birds, they may be conveniently 
correlated with lessons on natural objects. | Ready. 


Militon: Lycidas and the Sonnets. 


RAZER, B.A. rice 4d. 


A Book of Ballads. Edited by C. L. THomson. Price 1s. 6d. 


The recent Syllabus of the Board of Education for a Four Years’ Course in | In preparation. 


English suggests as a subject for the First Year's study English Ballads. This 
bvok has, therefore, been compiled to meet the needs of those teachers who find 
it more convenient to have such a selection ready to their hands than to collect 
the poems from miscellaneous anthologies. [Ready early in January. 


English Voyages. Being Selections from Hakluyt. Edited by E. E. 
SPEIGHT, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS 


MARKHAM. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
Designed to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Education 


for tbe Teaching of English (Second Year). [Ready carly in January. 
Selections from Prescott’s Histories of Peru and 
exico. dited by 5. LamMrkgsy, B.A., of the Maidstone Grammar 
School. furinerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Price 2s. 

Designed to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Education 
for the Teaching of English (Second Year). [Nearly ready, 
Tales from Spenser’s Faerle Queene. Arranged by 

. L. THomson. Tlustrated. Cloth, 2s. 64.7 

Specially recommended by the Board of Education. 

Carmina Britanniae. A new Collection of Historical Poetry. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON. Price 2s. 

Specialiy recommended in the Report of the Education Sub.Committoe 

of the Assistant Masters’ Association on the Teaching of English. 


Selections from Wordsworth. Edited by E. E. SrEIGHT, 
B.A. With an Introduction by Dr. EK pwarp Cairp, Master of Balliol 
College. Price 6d. 

Selections from Tennyson. Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Miss A. J. Coorer. Price is. 


Che Carmelite Classics. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. [Edited by N. L, Frazer, B.A., of the 
Whitgite School, Croydon Price 6d. [Ready in January. 


Milton: L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Edited by C. L. 
Tuomson. Price qd. | Ready. 


Militon: Comus. Edited by C. T. Onioxs, M.A. Price 6d. [Xcady. 


SEND 


and 


for HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S Complete 
latest Lists. 


Militon: Samson Agonistes. Edited by C. T. Oxtoxs, M.A. 


[Ready in January: 

Goldsmith: The Deserted Village. Edited by C. T. 
Unions, Price 4d. [Ready. 
Goldsmith: The Travelier., Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. 
Price 6d. | Ready in January. 


Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner. Edited by N. L. 
Frazer, B.A. Price 4d. í Ready in January. 
This New Series of ‘‘ Carmelite Classics” aims at providing Standard English 
Texts at a low price, of attractive appearance, and containing a minimum of 
editorial matter. Such notes as occur refer only to such matters as pupils of 
school age could not be expected to know or to think out for themselves, and 
when quotations from Greek or Latin authors occur, they are given from 
Standard English translations. 


A First Book In Enrlish Literature. By C. L. THomson, 


art l, (to Wycuffe ana Langland) and Parc AL. (teom Chaucer to Lyndsay) 
now ready, 2s. per volume. Fully illustrated, with reproductions from con- 
temporary MSS. (of which transcripts are given), Portraits, &c., and contain- 
ing many valuable illustrative extracts. 


Mew Hids to the Teaching of history. 


Itustrative History. I—British and Old English 
Period. By tb. J. Batey, B.A., of the Whitgift Grammar School, 
Croydon. Cloth, 2s. Fully Illustrated. Il.—Tudor Period. By 
N. L. Frazer, B.A. Cloth, 2s. Fully Mlustrated. 

This Series is intended to be used in illustration of whatever History Text- 
book may be in use. The many extracts given, from contemporary and other 
authors, supply fuller and more picturesque detail than is permitted Ly the limits 
of the ordinary text-book in English History. 

Anclent History. By W. H. Sarrer, B.A., LL.B., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With many Ilustrations. Cloth, price es. Sd. 


Deutsche Sagen. A Reading Book in German. Edited by 
MAKGUERITE Niner. Adapted for pupils in their third year. Containing 
five charming Stories based cn Medieval Legends, and prettily [lustrated. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Des Vacances a Paris. By Vioret Partincton, French Mistress 

wat the Queen's College schout. Hlustrated. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Illustrated Caialogue FR FE 
a 


Temple House, and 125 Fieet Street, E.C. 


Edited by N. L. | 
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of their ordinary county scholarships to girls ; but the large ma- 
jority of the scholarships went to boys. Where the demand for 
girls’ scholarships existed, the difficulty of finding suitable schools 
for their tenure operated against the development of the scholar- 
ship schemes in this direction. It is true that a sum of over 
£12,000 was annually spent by Local Authorities on scholar- 
ships for the training of girls in domestic science ; but these 
scholarships naturally attracted a different class of girls from 
that which the teaching profession demands. Nevertheless, 
greater attention should be given to the provision of domestic 
science teaching as a part of the general education for girls in 
secondary day schools. 

_ Amongst the other matters which cannot be more than men- 
tioned here are: (1) the revision of the scale of salaries for 
assistant teachers in girls’ secondary schools, many of whom 
are miserably underpaid, and (2) careful consideration to the 
health of girls during certain periods of school life, especially 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen years—questions which, 
it must be admitted, can only be fairly and conscientiously dealt 
with by women themselves. In connexion with.(1) the inter- 
esting circular recently sent out by the Association of Head 
Mistresses should be consulted. 


Suggested Means of Reform. 


In view of such facts as these it is clear that, if a well balanced 
educational system is to be established in the country, the 
interests of women and girls must in no way be overlooked. 
It is not possible, and it might be impolitic at the present time, 
to endeavour to obtain a revision of the constitution of the 
Education Committees in the direction of a larger proportionate 
representation of women. But the composition of those Advi- 
sory and Consultative Boards or Committees who have been 
established in several cases to assist the Education Committees, 
-can be altered at the will of the Local Authorities ; and there 
seems no reason why these bodies should not exercise a powerful 

„and practical influence upon the acts, and perhaps, at times, the 
policy, of the Local Authorities. Again, according to the schedule 
of the Act, the Education Committees also have a free hand in 
the appointment of sub-committees to consist wholly or partly 
-of their own members; so that a sub-committee composed 
entirely of women might be formed. These are a few suggested 
means of reform for the purposes here advocated. At any rate, 
it is to be hoped that some direct means may be found of inducing 
the Local Education Authorities to take quick action in regard 
to the many important questions bearing upon the education of 
women and girls and to adopt cohesive plans in so doing. 


JOTTINGS. 


Messrs. Kemp, publishers of the ‘ Home” Srho'astic Guide, desire 
us to state that ‘‘ there is no S. Kemp connccted with the same.” We 
would only remark that S. Kemp must be a past master in forgery. 
The receipts signed by S. Kemp and the letter addressed to us by 
Kemp & Co. are letter for letter in the same handwriting. We can 
-only repeat the warning given in July against an advertisement tout 
who goes by the name of Kemp. 


AN Italian correspondent sends us a specimen of the folly of 
examiners which outdoes the vagaries of the Berkshire County Council 
‘scholarship papers on which we commented last month. The following 
was the subject for an essay set to the pupils of a lower elementary 
school at Spezzia :—‘‘ Iersera, in casa di Maria, giunse un telegramma 
che fece pianger tutta la famiglia.” 


THE list of open scholarships at women’s colleges gained by pupils 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company during the year 1903-4 gives 
the following results :—Clapham, 6 (one girl counts twice for Holloway 
and Newnham); Blackheath, §; Oxford, 4; Notting Hill and Shet- 
field, 3; Nottingham, 2; Bromley, Wimbledon, Ipswich, Brighton, 
Norwich, Croydon, I. 


OwING to the amount of work caused by the additional educational 
duties transferred to the London County Council, there is an abnormal 
number of vacancies for clerks in the Council's service. An open com- 
petitive examination for clerkships in the fourth class will be held 
under the new syllabus in January next, and, for this occasion, the age 
limits will be extended so as to include candidates whose age is not 
less than seventeen nor more than twenty-four years. Officials in the 
fourth class commence at £80 a year and rise by £5 annually to £100. 
Positions in the classes above the fourth class are obtained up to the 


third class (limit £150 a year) by promotion according to merit, and 
into the second (limit 4200 a year) and first (limit 4300 a year) classes 
according to the nature of their duties. There are also a few positions 
at higher salaries. Particulars as to the examination are given in the 
official advertisement appearing in this issue. 


Mrs. Jessie Wuite, D.Sc. Lond., has, after one term's experience, 
resigned her appointments as Vice-Principal and Head Mistress of the 
Home and Colonial School Society's Training College and High School 
for Girls, Highbury Hill House, London, N. Mrs. White will retire at 
the close of the spring term. 


Mr. ARNOLD FORSTER has published an expurgated edition of his 
‘Citizen Reader,” from which all the paragraphs relating to the 
“ hungry forties ” have disappeared ; and, in a letter tothe Westminster” 
Gazette, he defends the change on the ground that all contentious 
political matter should be excluded from school books. We agree in 
the principle, but certainly not in the application. It is quite possible, | 
as Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Bright have proved in their “ Histories,” for 
strong politicians to give a plain narrative of facts without political 
bias. If the pupil is to hear nothing of the Corn Laws and their 
abolition while fiscal reform is a burning question, Mr. Forster ought, 
in consistency, to exclude all reference to the Reform Act in view of a 
Redistribution Bill. 


— 


THE Teachers’ Registration Council issues a reminder that teachers 
who wish to register under the ‘grace clause,” #.¢., ten years’ service 
without academic qualitications, must send in tkeir applications before 
March § of this year. 


P.P. SENDS us a double French howler from ‘‘ Famous Sayings” 
that matches our German beim Biere :— 
“Tel fut cet empereur... 
Qui rendit de son joug l'univers amoureux ; 
Qu'on n’alla jamais voir sans revenir heureux.” 
—‘ Such was this emperor who released the amorous universe from its 
yoke, who was never visited without a happy return.” 


A CLIMAX has been reached in Essex, where, owing to the 
impossibility of getting teachers, the head master of one school found 
himself alone with 250 children. The school was closed. At 
Swanscombe, in Kent, the same condition is reported. 


Mr. Punch finds something humorous in the decision of the 
Hampshire Education Committee to provide *‘ one rod for each pupil.” 
The dictionary says that there are 160 rods to an acre. 


THE Birmingham Post gives a full and technical description of a 
pew air-gun for miniature rifle shooting that will enable schools, 
hitherto deterred by expense, to introduce this form of sport. It is 
called the Britannia Air Rifle. 


Tur Treasury has raised the contribution of men teachers to the - 
Deferred Annuity Fund by 5s. a year. This course is authorized by 
the Act when the average salaries of teachers have increased by 10 per 
cent. over £119. The average now for the statistical year 1902-3 is 
4131. 


THE London Education Gazette, being the official organ of the 
London Education Committee, has received an additional grant from 
the County Council of a sum not exceeding £1,000 per annum for the 
insertion of matters of interest in all prades of education and for the 
issue, four times a year, of a supplement containing information of 
permanent interest and value. 


A LADY student at the London Polytechnic may possibly be the 
pioneer of a new industry for women. She is the only lady amongst 
six hundred students in the practical building classes, and intends, 
when she has passed the examinations, to become a builder, 


THE growth of the demand on the part of women for facilities of 
higher education is shown in Berlin, where there are 619 women 
students at the University. Of these 160 are foreigners. 


BERLIN UNIVERSITY, according to the recently published Year 
Book, contains 7,774 matriculated and 1,330 non-matriculated students, 
classed as follows:—Philosophy, including Philology and Natural 
Science, 3,572; Medicine, 1,111; Law, 2,756; Theology, 335. 


THE scholarship of 430 annually, offered by the Clothworkers’ 
Company to a University candidate taking the teachers’ training course 
of the Maria Grey College, Brondesbury, N.W., has been awarded 
this year to Miss Janet Johnston, of St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. 

(Continued on fage 34 ) 
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From MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


| LUST. PUBLISHED. MURRA Y'S PRICE Ba. 
SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


EDITED BY G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Folio (14% by 93 inches). With Index. Price 6s. 
LIST OF MAPS. 


L EMPIRES OP THE 


BABYLONIANS gine = BOVOME IN THE TIME OP x. : GEAN SEA ATHENAE 
. AE ; : 
LYDIANS, MEDES, AND V. HISPANIA. THB EMPERORS. ROME PIRABUS. ACROPOLIS. 
PE . G Giri DURING THE REPUBLIC PROPONTIS. 
z B Petree et eae QUADRATA. T ANCIENT Eaa Tae PRINCIPAL BATTLE- 
.O. 218-A.D. 100. VII. DANUBIAN PROVINOES OF : 
ME. MODERN ROME. FIELDS IN GREEK AND 
II. THE ROMAN EMPIRE, THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ENVIRONS OF THE ROMAN HISTORY. 
. 1-300. VOI. ITALIA. FORUM ROMANUM. XIV. PALESTINE. 


: pore Maps in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent scholarship, and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief names and natural features 
H the countries, and by eliminating those of minor importance to avoid overcrowding. The use of colour contours, whilst displaying the configuration of the countries at a 
pana enhances the effect of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps where the old-fashioned method of hachured mountains obscured the names. A complete 

ndex adds to the utility of the volume, and the low price at which it is published (6s.) brings it within the reach of all Classical Students. 


FLAISTORY. 


By O. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. 
AN INTRODUCTORY. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Part I.: From the Earliest Times tothe En ofthe Middle Ages. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. NEW EDITION. 
From the Earliest Times to the Accession of King Edward VIL LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Miss M. A. TUCKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. s By LADY CALLCOTT. Bis ee 
i New EpiTioN, with four new Chapters and many additional Illustrations. 
With Coloured Maps, Plans, and Tables. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
[ Just published. The Naw Cuapters (LX.-LXIL1.) may be had SEPARATELY. Price 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 
A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY (HEURISTIC). 
By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc. Lond. With numerous Diagrams. P'cap. 8vo, ls, 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. | A FURTHER COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


| 
By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc.Lond. | MECHANICS, HY DROSTATICS, AND HEAT. 


With a Preface by the late Dr, GLADSTONE, F.R.S. By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc., and W. H. SALMON, B.Sc. 
Fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d, | Foap. 8vo, 2s. 


The above books cover between them all the ground included in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations under the following heads:—Elementary Science 
(Juniors) and Heat (Juniors); also Heat (Preliminary, Cambridge), Elementary Mechanics (Juniors, Cambridge), and Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics 


(Juniors, Oxford). ee ee ie eT Se Eee ee 
MATHEMATICS. 
GEOMETRY. 


AW ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BUCLID. 
Having in view the New Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, the Board of Education, and other Examinations. 
' By 8S. 0. ANDREW, M.A, Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. ALGEBRA. 
An Introduction to Elementary Mathematics. E. M. LAN , M.A, and 8. R. N. BRADLY, M. 
By 8. 0. ANDREW, M.A, Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, me In i many Part TER 6d. ; Part IL, oh ies 
and A. CONSTERDINE, M.A. Adapted to the requirements of the First and Second Stages of the Directory of 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


| 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PROGRESS. 
EpITED BY R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. PuBLISHED By JOHN MURRAY. Sixpence net. Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
The Publisher will be happy to send a Specimen Copy free on application. 

The object of ‘‘ SCHOOL ” is to keep in touch with all developments of Education ; to give its readers an interest in the questions which 
the recent change of system has inaugurated, and in the efforts made towards the solution of the problems of the day. 

It is hoped that teachers, pupils, and the general public will find in its pages a stimulating record of progress, and useful and healthy 
practical assistance in the science of teaching. 

Many of the leading educational experts have expressed their sympathy with ‘f SCHOOL” and its objects, and special articles are being 
contributed from time to time by acknowledged leaders of thought in their own particular branches of Educational Science. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W 
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MR. JOHN STRUTHERS, C.B., has been appointed Secretary of 
the Scotch Education Department and Director of Higher Inspection 
in Scotland, upon the retirement of Sir Henry Craik, KOC. B., which 
took place on December 22. Mr. George Todd, I.S.O., is appointed 
First Assistant Secretary; Mr. George Macdonald, Second Assistant 
Secretary, with headquarters in Edinburgh. 


THB President of the Board of Education has appointed Dr. Norman 
Moore, M. D., F.R.C.P., to he a member of the Consultative Committee 
' vice Prof. Bertram C. A. Windle, M.D., F.R.S., who has resigned his 
membership upon appointment as President of Queen's College, Cork. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE.—The results of the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination in December were very satisfaciory. Of the 
seven students who entered, none failed. Three obtained Class I. in 
Practice, and one of these three also obtained Class I. in Theory. 


Dr. WaARRE,-of Eton, has taken a house at Finchampstead. A 
native was asked who the new tenant was. *‘I dunno hisname, but I 
hear it’s a schoolmaster as used to keep a school somewhere near 
Lunnon.” 


AMONG the events of the New Year we omitted to note that Eton is 
submitting itself to inspection. The three inspectors nominated by the 
Joint Board are Canon Bell, Mr. H. W. Eve, and Dr. Kirkpatrick. 


ON November 18 the School Nature Study Union held its first 
monthly discussion mecting at the College of Preceptors. Miss C. 
Von Wyss, of the London County Council Day Training College, read 
a very able paper on * What is Nature Study?” There was a good 
attendance, and the opener’s remarks provoked a very spirited dis- 
cussion, in which the following took part:—Mr. C. B. Gutteridge (in 
the chair), Rev C. Hinscliffe (hon. sec.), Miss Hall (Stepney Bo-ough 
ea Messrs. Lewis and Wilkes (executive), Miss Holmer, and 
others. 


WE are glad to learn that the Association of Preparatory Schools has 
voted a gitt of £50 to the Art for Schools Association, who are just 
now making a strenuous effort to clear off their debt. They appealed 
in the Zmes of October 11 and 27 for donations to the amount of 
£5090 and a hundred new subscribers. We understand that the money 
already received reduces their debt from £500 to £300. Itis to be 
hoped that when the Christmas strain is over the deficit will be 
quickly made up. 


UNDER Regulation § (2) (a) of the Teachers’ Register there has 
been a sudden accession of *‘ exceptionally qualified teachers,” which, 
if we may hazard a conjecture, is connected with the Chairmanship of 
Canon Bell—Dr. E. E. Abbott, Mr. H. W. Eve, Dr. Furneaux, Mr. 
H. G. Hart, Mr. H. Millington, Dr. Percival, Dr. Rutherford, Mr. 
A. Sidgwick, Dr. Wickham, Dr. J. M. Wilson. We hope to see 
shortly a corresponding list of exceptionally qualified women teachers. 


Mr. Francis DARWIN corrects a rash statement in the Zrmes. “It 
will be remembered also that Darwin regretted not having learnt Greek.” 
“If Darwin had any regrets on the subject of Greek, it was when he 
found that, in the two years intervening before leaving school and going 
up to Cambridge, he had almost forgotten his classics, and had to begin 
again an uncongenial task in order to get a degree.” 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


OF 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a means of communication among tts menbers ** The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘t Journal” is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
for the chinions expressed therein.) 


LONDON BRANCH. 

THE newly formed London Branch of the I.A A.M. held its first 
meeting on November 26 at Mercers’ School. After the Branch rules 
drawn up by the Provisional Committee had been modified in some 
particulars, the officers were appointed as follows :—Chairman, Mr. 
G. F. Bridge ; Vice-Chairmen, Mr. A. E. Bernays and Mr. R. F. Chol- 
meley ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. H. Heath; Hon. Secs., Mr. G. Fowler 
and Mr. L. Green. — Fifteen other members were appointed on the 
Committee. Resolutions calling attention to the disastrous effects on 
education of the low salaries pud to assistant masters, and asking for a 
minimum salary of £150, with systematic rises, were carried, as also 
was one in favour of equal encouragement by the London County 
Council of every type of curriculum, literary as well as scientific. 


“Mr. Nield’s most capable ‘Guide. ”"—ATHENÆUM. © 


THIRD EDITION, 


Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Pott 4to. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST 


HISTORIGAL NOVELS. 


By JONATHAN NIELD. 


4s. net. 


“This most useful guide, which is indispensable for the 
schooi teacher of history.”— 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“Revised and enlarged so extensively, especially 
in details, as tobe Almost a mew book—a well deserved 
popularity.”—_EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 


“Within a measurable degree of biblio- 
graphical! perfection. . .. The completeness, variety, and 
accuracy of its contents make it Quite indispensable to 
teachers and students of history, to the keepers of 
school and other libraries, and to the lovers of belles-lettres 
generally." SCHOOL WORLD. 


“Invaluable to teachers... . Should be found in every 
school library.” — EDUCATION. 


ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, London, W. 


EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


Saril’s Text-Book Sales over 200,000 coples. 
SARLL’S STUDENTS’ BOOK-KEEPING. 


Chapters: Introductory, Theory, Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances, 
Company Book-keeping, Mis. Difficulties, Sup Papers, &c., Sc. All Exercises 
with Jull or ostiine Keys. 320 pages. 2s. ód. le the Press. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory; II., Practical; III., Theory or Journalizing. Each 
48 pages. Price 4d. Uutline Keys. Schoolmaster says :—‘' They are the 
best and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.” MS. Books 2d. each. 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fourteenth and greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ There is 
no cheaper and safer guide.” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, 
with full or cutine Keys. 128 pages, is. MS. Books, superior, rs. 
Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fifteenth Edition. 2s. Complete with /#// or outline Keys. Practical 
Teacher says :—‘' We heartily recommend it as the es? and cheapest manual 
we have seen.” For Society of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pages. 
MS. Books, rs. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. 
PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing the /afest Papers by the Kading Examining Boards, with 
Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, 6@. each. Part I., Junior 
Papers, Collece of Preceptors, University Local, &c. Part IL, Senior 
Papers, Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. : 


SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 
I TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 2s. 


8 
ll. TO SARLU'S DOUBLE-ENTRY. 
Exercises Fully Worked. 3s. 
tt Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 
Jor inspection, post free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer, People’s 
Paiace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths Institute, S.E., &c.), 62 Oakley 
Road, London, N. 
Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. conducted. 


London: GEORGE GILL. &. SONS, 13 Warwick Lane> E.C. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 
1905. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


Caeser —Sallic War, Book I. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
F. G. Puaistows, M.A. Camb, and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Burivides.—Medea. By J. THompson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. 
Oxon. 33. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, 
M.A. Camb. and Lond. 15. 6d. Vocabulary, 15. 

Livy —Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F, Masom, M.A. 
Camb. and Lond, 2s. 6d. Vocabulary, rs. 

Pileto.—Apology. By T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. 38. 6d. Vocabulary ıs. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Book TI. By A. H. Acccrort, M.A. Oxon., and T. R. 
Mucus, M.A. Oxon. rs. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Kerovhou.—Anabasis, Book IV. By W.H. Baccarnig, M.A. Camb. and 
Lond. ıs. 6d. 

Milton.—Samson Avonistec, By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Camb. 


Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. 2s. Macbeth. cs. 6d. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books III., IV., V. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., 
and others. 1s. 6d. each Book. Vocabulary, rs. each Book. 

Eurinidaa. —Waonba. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A. Camb. 3s. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes, Book III. By A. H, Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Camb, and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 16. 

Sophocies.—Aiax. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lend. 3s. 6d. Vocabulary, s. 

Vergil.— Aeneid. Book IIT. By A. H. Avicrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 

1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


2s. 6d. 


Masom, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 
Xenophon. —Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. AurcrorTt, M.A. Oxon., and 

F. L. D. RicHarison, B.A. Lond. 15. 6d. Vocabulary, rs. 
Bhakespeare.—Jnling Caesar. King Lear. Merchant of Venica. 


By Prof. W. J. Rotrg, D.Litt. 2s. each. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


Caesar.——Gallic War. Books IV., V. By A. H. ALıcrorT, M.A. Oxon., 
and others, 1s. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 1s. each. 

Buripides.—Hecubds. By T. T. Jerrerv, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, 38. 6d. 

Horace Odes. Book JII. Py A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Hayes, M.A. Camb. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, rs. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book III. By A. H. Attcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Ma-om, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 

F. L. D. RicHarpson, B.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, rs. 

Shakespeare.—Julins Caesar. Edited, with Introductizn and Notes, by 


~ W.J. Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 


The Matriculation French Course. By Ernest WEEK Ley, M.A. Lond. 
3s. 6d. 


and Camb. 
The Matriculation Prench Reader. 


ul Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, 
Spa K ocabulary, By J. A. Perret, Officier d'Académie, University of France. 
2s. éd. 

Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and Joun 
Baiccs, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. 3s. 6d. 

Matriculation Selections from Latin Authors. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and J. B. 
Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6d. 

Matriculation Modern History.  (1485-1901.) 
M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. eae 

The New Matriculation Algebra. With a Section on Graphs. By 
Rupert Deakin, M.A. Lond. and Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

The New Matriculation Chamiztrv. By G. H. Baitey, D.Sc. Lond. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Briccs. Second Laition, Rewritten and Enlarged. ss. 6d. 

The New Matriculation Botanv. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.L S. 
38. 6d. 


By C. S. FEARENSIDE, 


Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books Classified for each of the 
following Examinations, may be had free on application :- 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULA TION, Inter. Arts and B.A. (in- 
cluding Special Subjects for 1905 and 1906), Inter. Science. B.Sc., Royal University 
of Ireland, and Intermediate Education Board, Cambridge and Oxford Local 
and College of Preceptors’, Scottish Leaving Certificate, Science and Art (Board 
Of Education), and other Examinations. 


‘London: W. B. OLIVE, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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EDUCATION IN 1904. 
By “AN OLD FOGEy.” 


=e 


You have requested me, once again, to give expression to my 
views on education, and you say: “ There are plenty of topics.” 
I consider it a privilege to comply with your invitation, and I 
admit that the topics are numerous. I must, however, confine 
my observations to a brief consideration of some of the tend- 
encies to which my attention has been directed during the year. 
The determination of all and sundry to associate, to assemble 
in conference, and to discuss old truths and new errors appears 
to have been aggravated by recent events. If talking could 
compass it, our educational salvation would be assured, but our 
projectors begin and end in the same place. The practical 
energies of the administrator and the schoolmaster tend towards 
“‘evaporization in a cloud of words.” We need the professional 
services of the celebrated physician to administer those “ leni- 
tives,” “restringents,” and other nostrums prepared for certain 
legislators troubled with “redundant, ebullient, and other 
peccant humours.” Might we not thus “beget unanimity, 
shorten debate, open a few mouths which are now closed, and 
close many more which are now open ; curb the turbulency of 
the young, and correct the positiveness of the old, rouse the 
stupid, and damp the pert”? 


WITHOUT the Trmes newspaper, your well informed Journal, 
and the reports occasionally placed before me by the Vicar, I 
should not be aware of the tendency to extend the indiscriminate 
and prodigal efforts which marked the attempt to relieve the 
“educational destitution” in 1870; of the tendency to doubt 
whether Mr. Balfour and the Bishops quite realized the exceed- 
ingly “slippery slope” provided for voluntary schools by the 
Education Act of 1902 ; of the suggestion that a passive resister 
means an unintelligent, but otherwise harmless, individual who 
resists the dictates of common sense and is passive in the hands 
of those to whom notoriety is bread and butter ; of the prevail- 
ing tendency to establish an educational Vatican at Whitehall 
and to invest a permanent official with Papal supremacy. 


° 
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WHEN, in such intervals of leisure as the duties of a foster- 
parent permit, I look over the bleak moorland, stretching from 
the window where I sit, my mind wanders to the days of 
a past generation—the days of deliberation and simplicity. I 
think of the times of tolerant Toryism and of contented servi- 
tude, when—if you will allow me to say so—Jack was not so 
much better than his master. The world of our ordering is too 
complex ; we have too many counsellors, too many officials, 
and too many faddists—all determined to decorate with fancy 
designs the plain facade of our social fabric. When I was 
young we accepted the condition of affairs as we found it. We 
enjoyed the privileges and recognized the limitations of that 
position in lite to which it had pleased God to call us. We did 
not endeavour to thwart Nature by artificial interventions ; nor 
did we make it our business to embarrass the strong by ex- 
cessive and costly solicitude for the unfit. And we got along 
very well without the vexatious activity of innumerable councils, 
which, a friend of mine says, appear to be organized for the 


Special purpose of picking the pockets of ratepayers to gratif 
the whims of Government officials. a s : 


THF children of the poor, in the days gone by, were taught 
to love God and honour their parents, to obey their elders and 
to respect their superiors. They were also taught to work. 
And they were accustomed to associate physical discomfort 
with a neglect of any one of the Ten Commandments. The 
village schoolmaster, let me admit, was not the product of a 
Training College, certified by a Government Department, and 
approved by a National Union. He was not of these. But he 
was frequently a man of character and of commendable parts, 
feared by the children, and respected by the parents. If not 
capable of keeping babies “ profitably employed” or of helping 
children to make messes with paint under the euphemism of 
brush drawing, he taught them to read intelligently, to write 
decently, and to do as much arithmetic as was good for them. 
The few promising boys were singled out for special attention 
and invariably got their chance. The wholesome simplicity of 
the moral and intellectual fare available for those prepared to 
pay for it was sufficient for practical purposes. But the days of 
“levelling sentiments” have changed all this. We are asked 
to assume that every vulgar little boy is potentially a Lord 
Chancellor. We take the “babe and suckling” from its 
natural guardian and at the public expense teach it how to 
blow bubbles or ride a rocking horse. And by mysterious and 
indefinite processes every child, however abysmal its mental 


<ondition may be, is supposed to be capable of assuming the 
Attitude of a Discoverer. , 


DWELLING within the unambitious confines of a rural parish, 
I constantly ask myself this question : Here is a school which 
we compel children to attend. The large majority of these 
children must, of necessity, follow their fathers as “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.” What are we trying to do with 
them? If I inquire whether it is the intention of the school to 
arrest the natural operation of social and economic forces, and 
to prevent these children from becoming “ hewers and drawers,” 
J am told that it is not so. The school, it is said, is intended 
to produce good men and women, more intelligent workers, 
more Capable citizens of a democratic country. If this is the 
case, I venture to repeat the words of Baldwin Francis Duppa, 
Esq., who early in the last century wrote a sensible little book, 
entitled “The Education of the Peasantry in England.” He 
urged our legislators not to forget that instruction is but a part 
of education ; that “our village schools as now constituted 
may be not merely negative as to good, but positive as to evil ; 
“and let them reflect,” he said, “that, as bodily labour is to 
form the principal occupation of peasants throughout life, the 
habit should be early acquired. Men’s actions are according as 


they have been accustomed ; therefore, let them early learn to 
labour.” 


IF this be true for the peasantry, it is more or less equally 
true for the working classes of industrial communities. There 
is a good deal of vague sentimentalism in English life, says a 
recent observer, which finds a ready outlet in discussing the 
question of child labour. A reasonable amount of out-of-school 
labour is not uncongenial to the child, and counteracts some 


_ bad influences of his school training. But those in authority 


are not content to recognize the simple facts of the situation, or 


to devise simple measures to meet them. The consequence is 
indefinite educational ideals, superficial and unsatisfactory 
work, and rapidly increasing financial burdens, Imperial and 
local. The Parliamentary vote for the maintenance of ele- 
mentary education has increased from £ 4,000,000 in 1891 to 
nearly £10,000,000 in 1902; the local contributions by rates 
and subscriptions during the same period from about £2,000,000 
to over £.4,000,000 ; the average cost of the instruction of each 
child from £2. 1s. 5d. to £2. 13s. 2d. (In Germany the cost is 
about 30s. in the country districts and 50s. in the towns.) And 
the average rate for the relief of the poor has in the same time 
gone up over 20 per cent. 


I REFER to thé Poor Rate because in 1870 Mr. Forster 
predicted that an Education Rate would save the Prison Rate 
and the Pauper Rate. “But should it,” he said, “exceed 3d. in 
the £—and I do not believe it will amount to anything like 
that sum in the vast majority of cases—then there is a clause 
in the Bill which stipulates for a very considerable extra grant 
out of Parliamentary votes.” Under the Education Act, 1902, 
the rates for the maintenance of primary schools in the rural 
counties are already seldom below 6d. in the £ ; in Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire the rate is 9d.; in Durham and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, rod. This is the beginning, and we know 
that the School Board Rate for London, notwithstanding the 
increasing rateable value, advanced from Gd. to Is. in less than 
twenty years. Concurrently with the growing expenditure on 
education, it is to be remembered that the general burden of 
the local ratepayer is always tending to increase. In 1874-5 
the amount expended out of rates in England and Wales was 
under {20,020,000 ; in 1899-1900 it was over £.40,000,000 ; it 
advanced from 16s. per head of the population to 25s. 


IF you inquire how it is that the annual cost of a pauper 
has increased from about £11 in 1890 to £16 in 1902, the zealous 
Guardian of the Poor will tell you that ıt is due to the regula- 
tions of the Local Government Board; and, if you want to. 
know why the cost of public elementary education has increased 
by leaps and bounds, you must refer to the Codes of the Board 
of Education. The tendency of the Code of 1904, if I interpret 
it correctly, means either nothing or a largely augmented ex- 
penditure on our primary schools. To give effect to the 
admirable sentiments admirably expressed in the admirable 
introduction would, I am informed, double the cost of teach- 
ing in the schools, which means nearly to double the cost 
of maintaining them. It is a habit favoured among permanent 
officials to call the tune and expect the ratepayer to pay the 
piper. We have to inquire, it seems to me, whether the great 
and rapidly growing cost of primary education, when compared 
with the past, has brought with it any corresponding benefit 
to the community. Year by year each new Code modifies “this ” 
or requires “that,” doubtless with the intention of increasing 
efficiency and with the certain effect of increasing expenditure. 
In Parliament an official apologist has been known to admit 
the failure of the system and to display becoming humility. 
Like a certain architect and land surveyor of noble sentiments 
and speech, “he was a most exemplary man, fuller of virtuous 
precept than a copy book; some people likened him to a di- 
rection post, which is always telling the way to a place, but 
never goes there.” The Code proposes, but the particular 
condition of a school disposes, and, in pursuit of a shadowy 
educational ideal, the substantial results of simple thorough- 
ness in mental discipline and the moral value of hard work 
are lost. The experience of the indignant employer of an 
errand boy is not singular. The -boy in question had passed 
the seventh standard, and, on being tested, failed in a sum of 
long division, while his writing was very bad. But he had 
been taught chemistry, mechanics, physiology, and water colour 
painting. 


“ONE of the great advantages,” said Mr. Balfour, when he 
introduced the Act of 1902, “which I foresee from the Local 
Government point of view, is that public education will now be 
thoroughly decentralized, and it will be for each Authority to 
determine what is the species of edacation most needed by the 
children in its area to fit them fort their work.” And again: 
“The interference from Whitehall will not henceforth be 
with individual schools ; it will be} with the County Council. 
It is the County Council which e receive the Imperial 
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subvention ; it is to the County Council that all complaints 
will have to be made; it is by the County Council they 
will have to be remedied.” The Board of Education, I 
am informed, displays no inclination to give effect to the 
undertaking of the Prime Minister or the intentions of 
Parliament. The Board, like the Poor Man’s Friend and 
Father, would say of the Local Authorities: ‘‘ They needn't 
trouble themselves to think about anything. I will think for 
them ; I know what is good for them; I am their perpetual 
parent. Such is the disposition of an all-wise Providence.” 
For how long the important Local Authorities, influential in 
both Houses of Parliament, will submit patiently to the paternal 
pretensions of the Board ; how long they will agree to rate 
themselves for the satisfaction of regulations over which they 
have no control, remains to be seen. 


PERMIT me, however, to point out that I do not undervalue 
the functions of Central Authorities in so far as their control 
makes for economy of effort or of money. Public expend- 
iture should be audited, and “journeying expenses” where no 
journey is taken, presentation portraits, suitable demonstrations 
on the chairman’s wedding-day, and memorial keys, duly dis- 
allowed. But I have yet to learn of any public service in which 
economy has been effected by the interference of a Government 
Department with the independent action of a Local Authority. 
On the contrary, even the remarkable regulations to be observed 
by Local Authorities in obtaining sanction for loans for public 
works do not appear to have had any result other than that of 
_ wasting time and increasing the cost of administration. In 
1891, for instance, the Local Outstanding Loan Account stood 
at about £ 200,000,000 ; in 1899-1900 it was nearly £294,000,000 
—an amount equal to approximately half the total sum of the 
National Debt. 


_ THE Education Act of 1902, Mr. Balfour predicted, would 

give to the educational evils of this country the complete 
_ fadical and final cure. It would end barren controversies and 

terminate a system of costly confusion. From what the Vicar 
tells me of the meetings of the Education Committee, for which 
he continues to neglect his pastoral duties, I am not indisposed 
to believe that the Act, if administered with moderation, will 
have beneficial results. Something appears to depend upon 
the meaning to be assigned to the expression “ Local Education 
Authority.” It’ is responsible for maintaining and keeping 
efficient elementary schools and of determining the kind of 
secular instruction to be provided. It is its duty to supply, or 
aid the supply, of education other than elementary, and to 
promote the general co-ordination of all forms of education. 
Such responsibilities, if real, are of far-reaching consequence ; 
and, subject to the provisions of the Act, it might be assumed 
that the different localities in England and Wales will develop 
educational institutions appropriate to local circumstances and 
responsive to local needs. 


THE Secretary of the Board of Education, at a recent con- 
ference, apologizing for the Department he so ably serves, 
suggested that it was in the position of a piano-player hired 
by Californian miners, who could not say: what music they 
wanted, although they knew what they didn’t want. And the 
pianist exhibited the following notice: “ Please don’t shoot 
the performer ; he’s doing his best.” It is an entertaining 
and alluring picture. But we are a country of self-governing 
communities, and it should not be surprising if local Californians 
manifest some reluctance to dance to every tune that the 
Government musician may find it convenient to play. They 
will probably make it their business to learn to play the piano 
on their own account and to employ the Government to keep 
he instrument in tune. 


WHILE problems connected with the education of the many 
for whom social and industrial conditions limit the duration of 
school life are engaging attention the question of providing for 
the few better facilities according to their circumstances and 
mental capabilities is not neglected. Mr. M. E. Sadler, whose 
volume on “Secondary Education in Liverpool” I have read, 
is discharging the duties of the congenial office of guide and 
philosopher to perplexed municipalities with singular ability 
and discretion. Mr. Sadler appears to combine the idealism of 
the enthusiast with the practical insight of the man of affairs. 


And he has a just appreciation of the limits and possibilities of 
educational processes. The “passive resister” is stimulated 
by imagining himself a Pilgrim Father, and the promoters of 
the crusade against imaginary disabilities find satisfaction in 
posing as the leaders of another Great Rebellion. But Mr. 
Sadler might have been spared the embarrassment of providing 
an historic parallel. In the sedate pages of a monthly record 
of educational progress I find a contribution entitled “ Mr. 
Sadler and Richard Mulcaster.” It is not surely a very remark- 
able coincidence if a discerning educationist in the sixteenth 
century and an impartial investigator in the twentieth century 
should have both realized that in education, as in diet, it is 
quality and not quantity which matters. The ladder invites 
the steps of all, but only the few have strength to climb it. 


————— ~— 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Gaspard de Coligny. By A. W. WHITEHEAD, M.A. With 
Illustrations and Plans. (Methuen.) 

Gaspard de Coligny is a fine subject for an historical bio- 
graphy ; for the admiral was one of the greatest statesmen of 
the Protestant movement, his personal character was worthy 
of the place he held in it, and his career coincides with a 
distinct epoch in the religious struggle in France and presents 
several debatable questions which demand the exercise of 
industry and ingenuity. Mr. Whitehead’s book exhibits the 
results of a careful study of the history of the period; it is 
based on primary authorities, both in print and in manuscript, 
and it takes count of all the more important of the many modern 
works bearing on his subject. He has gained new materials 
from manuscript sources in Paris, Rome, and various Italian 
cities, as well as in London, and has probably made a more 
exhaustive study of Coligny’s life than any of his predecessors. 
As a youth, Coligny had good reason to look forward to a 
brilliant career ; for he was a nephew of Anne de Montmorency, 
the Constable. This relationship exercised a strong influence 
on his future ; he was virtually a member of his uncle’s family, 
and trom the death of Francis I. there was enmity between the 
rival houses of Montmorency and Guise. As young men, 
Coligny and Francis of Lorraine, afterwards Duke of Guise, 
were intimate friends ; they dressed alike, and engaged in the 
same sports. The ill-will between them began in 1548, gradu- 
ally increased, and in 1553 broke out in fierce recriminations 
after the victory over the Iinperialists at Renty. The Constable, 
who was then in the ascendant, was gathering all the good 
things on which he could lay hands for his own house, and 
Coligny was Captain-General of the Infantry, Admiral of France, 
and Governor of Picardy. 

The war with Spain ended in the humiliation of the Con- 
stable and the triumph of the house of Guise. The Constable 
was defeated at St. Quentin, and, though Coligny did good 
service to France by his vigorous defence of the town, he was 
forced to surrender, and became a prisoner of war. Guise 
came back from his unfortunate campaign in Italy, and he and 
his friend Strozzi regained Calais for France. While Coligny 
was in captivity he was converted to the religion of Calvin. 
The change was not altogether sudden. Mr. Whitehead 
throws doubt on the alleged Protestant sympathies of his 
mother, Louise of Montmorency, which, he suggests, scarcely 
went further than “the sentiments of many courtly readers of 
the psalms of Marot” ; he traces the early symptoms of the ad- 
miral’s conversion, and shows that it was beyond question re- 
ligious, sincere, and non-political. His opinion that Coligny 
was probably not concerned in the conspiracy of Amboise is 
founded on an examination of such evidence as exists, and will 
be generally accepted, but we note with surprise his theory that 
the chef muet (is not capitaine the word used by La Renaudie ?) 
was “a pure figment of the brain of La Renaudie.” Coligny 
openly assumed the position of a Huguenot leader at the As- 
sembly at Fontainebleau by presenting petitions for toleration 
and for the use of buildings for Protestant worship. From 
that time nothing was so dear to him as the interests of the 
cause of the reformed religion: it was, we read, “the passion 
of his life.” His conduct was uniformly disinterested, and was 
inspired by one lofty aim.;.¥et,in,some, respects) he did not 
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se above his time. When war began he made savage re- 
prisals on the Catholics, scarcely to be justified by the necessity 
of forcing the enemy to respect the lives of Huguenot ministers, 
and he actually suggested that Paris should be delivered over 
to be sacked by the German mercenaries engaged by his 
brother Andelot—a proposal condemned here in terms of just 
severity. Mr. Whitehead argues at some length that Coligny 
was innocent of the murder of Guise, but points out that he 
cannot be absolved from all responsibility for it: he knew of 
Poltrot’s intended crime, and did nothing to prevent it, and 
when he heard that it was committed he openly rejoiced. 

“ Unlike the other great generals of the sixteenth century,” 
Coligny, we are told, was not attracted by war for its own sake. 
That he was unwilling that his party should have recourse to 
arms Is certainly true; it is, perhaps, doubtful whether he 
should be ranked as a general with men like Strozzi, Guise, 
Mouluc, and Tavannes—at least, so far as conduct in the field 
1s concerned. He made “grave mistakes” in the first war of 
religion. The disaster at Jarnac was largely due to his slack- 
ness and lack of skill; and Mr. Whitehead acknowledges that 
he cannot satisfactorily rebut the Duc d’Aumale’s remark that 
Coligny was too hasty in calling Condé to his aid, and that he 
brought destruction on the whole army and its commander in 
order to save. himself from a partial check (“ Les Princes de 
Condé,” Vol. II., 74) His overbearing temper led him to 
commit mistakes from which he would have been saved if he had 
been more willing to accept the plans of others. Yet he had some 
of the highest qualities of a general, and showed them con- 
spicuously after Conde’s death left him the virtual command of 
the army. He was undaunted and resourceful in misfortune. 
After what seemed to be a crushing defeat at Moncontour, his 
extraordinary energy placed his party in a better pcsition than 
they held during the whole previous course of the war ; for, by 
the Peace of St. Germain, French Protestantism gained “a 
really separate political existence.” The account of the events 
which led to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day is well 
considered. Coligny persuaded Charles IX. to adopt his anti- 
Spanish policy, and Catherine was at first not unwilling that 
her son should resent the haughty dictation of Philip II. and 
Alva. The defeat of Genlis threw her definitely on the side of 
the opposition. She was convinced of the risks which Coligny’s 
policy involved, and she saw that she was losing her power. 
Coligny’s ascendency over the King seemed complete. She 
determined to put an end to it by assassination, and her failure 
drove her to have recourse to a general massacre. For, as Mr. 
Whitehead shows us, the massacre was not premeditated, was 
not prompted by Spain or Rome, and was not, as Kervyn de 
Lettenhove maintained, the answer to a Huguenot plot. An 
appendix is devoted to an elaborate argument to prove that the 
article in the Hampton Court treaty, of September 20, 1562, pro- 
viding that the English were to retain possession of Havre until 
Calais was returned to them, was not authorized by Condé and 
Coligny ; that they did not know of it, and that it was accepted 
by the Vidame de Chartres on his own responsibility. This 
contention is based on manuscripts in the Record Office, and 
the point, which is of considerable interest, seems fairly 
established. It does not, of course, affect the fact that the 
Huguenot leaders admitted an English garrison into Havre. 

It is a pity that such valuable matter as that which Mr. White- 
head has given us here is not presented in a more literary and 
attractive form. The duty of an historian is only half fulfilled 
by research. This is too frequently forgotten by the younger 
English historians of the present day : it is, we need scarcely 
say, not forgotten in France. The chief faults which detract 
from our satisfaction with this book are a certain lack of force 
in presentation, the constant admixture of discussion with 
narrative, references to modern writers and their opinions in the 
text, and the author’s habit of using the first person plural. 
An historian should seldom write of himself. In the rare cases 
in which he may do so, as when he thinks it necessary to record 
a personal experience, or to expound an intended arrangement 
of his matter, he should speak of himself in the first person 
singular like any other individual, who is neither a king, a 
bishop, nor an editor. Unlike the writer of an unsigned article, 
which is subject to editorial approval, he should only use “we” 
when he speaks of his reader as well as himself. There is 
nothing to be said against such an expression as “we have 
already seen,” but “we think” and “in our judgment” are 
inadmissible in a history. — 


The Principles of Education. By T. RAYMONT. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Prof. Raymont has been first a teacher himself and then a 
lecturer on teaching, and what distinguishes his volume from 
the treatises with which we naturally compare it—Spencer, 
Bain, Fitch, Sully—is the happy combination of theory and 
practice. “The great majority of English books on the subject 
are either frankly empirical or frankly psychological.” Prof- 
Raymont’s great merit is the clear recognition that education is 
indeed a science, but an applied science, and that psychology is 
only one of the mother sciences on which it is founded. 

The author's primary object is to stimulate young teachers to 
serious thought about the work they have undertaken, and a 
more exact title would have been “The Middle Axioms of 
Education.” There is little of formal philosophy or arguing 
first principles, and there is no attempt to provide the teacher 
with a manual of his art ; but he is led to consider his general 
aims and methods, what he should seek to accomplish, within 
what limitations, and how he can best bring it to pass. 

The reviewer of a book of such scope has two alternatives : 
either he may select one or two of the many topics and discuss 
the author’s treatment, or he must content himself with a bare 
enumeration of the contents and a general appreciation of the 
style and matter. As on most of the moot points we have 
sufficiently declared our own views, we choose the simpler and 
less ambitious course. Part I. treats briefly of the meaning of 
education and of the relation of theory to practice—the latter 
chapter being, in substance, the reproduction of an article con- 
tributed to this Journal. Part II. discusses the relations of the 
State to education, and points the via media between Plato’s 
“ Republic” and Herbert Spencer. Part III. is an independent 
essay on “ The Study of Children.” Part IV., on teaching and 
training, forms the bulk of the book, and consists of chapters 
on the choice of subjects, on the scope of school studies, on the 
order of subjects and sequence of lessons, on the correlation of 
studies, on the process and devices of teaching, on the in- 
fluence of examinations, on the personality of the teacher. The 
above enumeration fails to indicate that most burning questions 
of the day—the relation of the Central to the Local Authority, 
co-education, day schools and boarding schools, the place of 
classics in modern education, the teaching of dogma, corporal — 
punishment—are directly or incidentally touched upon. 

What has most impressed us is the author’s reasonableness. 
and common sense. He has read widely ; he can see both 
sides of a case, and he never dogmatizes. Most valuable is 
his exposition of the exploded “faculty” psychology, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, has regulated our existing codes 
and curricula. Thus, only the other day it was argued that the 
disciplinary value of Greek was unique, that for the cultivation 
of the imagination there was nothing comparable with Greek 
poetry, and that for developing the power of expression 
there was nothing that could take the place of Greek and Latin 
composition. Prof. Raymont offers, indeed, no opinion on the 
question of compuisory Greek, but he rules such arguments 
out of court. One study is to be preferred to another, not 
because of the faculties it trains, but because of the interests it 
evokes. 


Jerusalem under the High Priests. Five Lectures on the 
period between Nehemiah and the New Testament. By 
EDWYN BEVAN. (Price 7s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

The audiences who listened to these lectures are to be con- 
gratulated. They are far and away the best popular present- 
ment of the period connecting the Old and New Testaments 
that exists in English. But they are something more than a 
popular summarization of accepted results. The author aims 
at setting forth and explaining the inner significance and under- 
lying tendencies that determined the course of events. He 
makes clear—often in an independent, and always in a vivid 
and interesting, way—what the forces were that swayed 
national life and the great movements of the time. 

The five lectures fall under the following heads :—(1) The 
End of the Persian Period and the Macedonian Conquest ; 
(2) Hellenism and Hebrew Wisdom; (3) Judas Maccabaeus 
and his Brethren ; (4) The Hasmonaean Ascendency ; (5) The 
Fall of the Hasmonaeans and the Days of Herod. Perhaps the 
best thing in the book is the second lecture. Here the author 
gives a masterly analysis of Greek civilization and culture as 
they affected the East, and also of the fundamentally opposed 
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currents of Hebrew thought and feeling. The effect of Hellenic 
influence upon an Oriental city is thus described : 


What did the conversion of a city to the Hellenic type imply? In 
some cases, no doubt, the entrance of a new element, Greek or 
Macedonian by blood, into the citizen body. Samaria, for instance, 
was re-peopled by Alexander with Macedonians. In all cases the 
forms of public lite must have been more or less modified after the 
Greek pattern; we should have found the citizen body electing its 
magistrates annually, and a definite number of the principal men 
Sitti..g as a senate which resembled the bré or gerusia in a Greek State. 
We should have seen the decrees of senate and people registered upon 
tables of bronze or stone. 


The writer goes on to remark : 

More momentous still were the innovations in the social and every- 
day life of the people. What is it that gives to the lives of men their 
distinctive character and content? It is what we call their interests— 
the determination of their thoughts and feelings upon certain objects or 
pursuits. Change these and the whole life acquires another complexion. 
Well, it is just in this that we see the chief operation of Hellenism ; 
suddenly into the old limited life of the Syrian peoples new springs of 
interest are introduced ; the pulses of men seem to beat quicker under 
new stimuli; new ideals awaken new passions ; satisfaction is sought 
and found in directions hitherto untried (page 34`. 


He then proceeds to enumerate and describe these new ele- 
ments—the gymnasium and its guilds (especially the ep/edo2), 
the theatre, stadium, and hippodrome, and the study of Greek 
science and philosophy. The writer in this connexion protests 
against the often-made assertion that “ the East never changes.” 
it would be a great mistake to imagine “the Damascus of 
St. Paul’s time like the Damascus of to-day. In St. Paul’s 
time we should have found ourselves in a Greek city ” (page 39). 

Mr. Bevan’s estimates of Judas Maccabaeus (pages 97 f.) and 
of Herod are interesting and unhackneyed. He has succeeded 
an giving, in lucid outline, a sketch of the march of events in 
a very complicated period, and has illuminated his narrative 
with brilliant pieces of criticism and insight which lend it un- 
failing interest. The scholarship is sound and thorough, and 
there is not a dull page in the book. 


Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By SIDNEY LEE, 
(Price 7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This volume is founded on lectures delivered at the Lowell 
institute, Boston, but the lectures have undergone “ sweeping 
alterations in form and detail.” Mr. Lee is not a preacher who 
palms off on the public a set of popular lectures as if they were 
original contributions to literature. He knows that readers and 
diearers demand different treatment. 

The six great Englishmen are Thomas More, Philip Sidney, 
Walter Ralegh, Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare. To them is 
prefixed an introductory chapter on “ The Spirit of the Sixteenth 
Century.” To interest the cultivated reader of general intelligence 
rather than the expert is the aim of the essayist, as it was of 
the lecturer, and he has admirably succeeded in putting in an 
attractive form his studies and original researches which are 
set forth for scholars with “no flowers by request” in the pages 
of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Particularly noteworthy for its sanity of judgment is the last 
chapter, “Foreign Influence on Shakespeare.” The weakest 
<hapter in the volume is that on Bacon, and, though it may 
seem ungenerous to pick out the weaknesses when so much 
as strong, we are bound to justify our censure. r 

In the lecture on Bacon Mr. Lee breaks what to him is new 
ground : “I have not written on Bacon at any length before.” 
There is, however, little new in his treatment, and he gives us, 
stnpped of its tinsel and trappings, Macaulay’s Essay. Accord- 
ung to Mr. Lee, Bacon combines all the worst side of his mother’s 
vigid Calvinism, the belief that he was a predestined vessel of 
grace, and of his father’s statecraft, the opportunism of Mac- 
-chiavellian diplomat. This seems to us a very crude and 

imperfect diagnosis of Bacon’s complex character. It takes no 
-account of the age in which he lived, when political morality 
was at its lowest ebb. It does not bring out what we take it is 
the clue to the labyrinth, that, though Bacon was self-deceived, 
he was no conscious hypocrite ; that apart from his splendid 
genius, to which justice is done, he had a true enthusiasm for 
humanity ; that to him the pursuit of wealth and honour was 
really a means, not an end; that his recklessness in money 
matters was that of a Harold Skimpole, not of a Jabez Balfour. 

Speaking to an American audience, Mr. Lee was anxious to 


dispel the hallucination that confounds Bacon and Shakespeare, 
and he discusses in a valuable note the authorship of the two 
poems with which Bacon is credited. We wish he had also 
treated the singular verbal parallelisms set forth by Dr. Theo- 
bald and other “ cranks,” of which no sufficient explanation has 
been offered. 

In a popular lecture we do not look for any profound ex- 
position of Bacon’s philosophy or politics, but we might reason- 
ably have expected a more appreciative account of Baconic 
induction and some reference to Bacon’s theory of government, 
as well as his practice, and we could have well spared the 
explanation of the “Idols” and the précis of the “New Atlantis.” 

The bibliography is meagre. None but English works are 
given, and among these surely Dr. Fowlers edition of the 
“ Organum” and Dean Church’s monograph deserve mention. 

There are six admirably reproduced illustrations. That of Sir 
Philip Sidney from the Oliver miniature at Windsor Castle 
is new to us, 


` 


The Philosophy of Education. By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE, 
Ph.D. (Pp. xvii, 295 ; price 7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Horne is Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Ped- 
agogy in Dartmouth College, and his book is a message of 
peace—of peace through unity. It is an attempt to organize 
contemporary conflicting claims in a system of mutual depend- 
ence, giving value where value belongs. He says in his 
preface: “I cannot hope to have presented a satisfactory 
organization of these opposing tendencies, but only to have 
suggested where the contemporary educational problem lies, 
and, perhaps, some of the elements of its solution.” But he 
has done more than this and has given us much to think about. 
The book itself has existed for some years in the form of 
manuscript lectures successfully delivered to various summer 
gatherings of teachers, and is now recast and extended. It is 
not a manual of practice, but an interpretation: it aims at 
giving not rules, but insight. After an introductory chapter on 
the field of education and the various points of view of its 
study—the history, the science, the practice, and the philosophy 
of education—he proceeds to consider the subject under its 
different aspects. He deals with the biological view of education, 
the physiological, the sociological, and the psychological view, 
and then unites all in the last chapter under the philosophical 
view. The discussion of the biological aspect leads to the 
definition of education as “the superior adjustment of a con- 
scious human being to his environment.” This becomes, under 
the physiological view, “‘ a physically developed human being” ; 
under the sociological it is the environment that needs ex- 
planation, and is defined as “intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional” ; while under the psychological the development is 
still further defined as being both “physical and mental.” 
Lastly, under the philosophical aspect of education, the final 
definition of education is given as “the eternal process of 
superior adjustment of the physically and mentally developed, 
free, conscious human being to God as manifested in the in- 
tellectual, emotional, and volitional environment of man.” 
This is merely given as an example of the course of the dis- 
cussion ; every view modifies, in a measure, what those who 
hold the view think should be done for the being whose educa- 
tion is in question. But the book contains far more than this. 
It is a bright, conciliatory, and closely argued exposition of its 
authors views. It gives enough theory to illumine practice, 
and enough practice to give weight to theory, and abounds 
with well chosen quotations from the works of present and past 
authorities. Every section is followed by a list of books of 
reference, and at the end an index is given. It is a well 
written and well furnished book, and teachers will do well to 
note it. 


From the Monarchy to the Republic in France, 1788-1792. By 
SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE, Author of “ The Last Days of the 
French Monarchy.” (Glasgow. Maclehose & Sons.) 

The author of this little volume has achieved a signal success. 
Fler account of the struggles and changes through which 
France passed from the convocation of the States-General 
to the abolition of Royalty is as good a piece of historical work 
as any which has lately been published in Great Britain. It is 
founded on a wide acquaintance with the best authorities, both 
contemporary and secondary ; is thoughtful, well put together, 
and agreeably written. Sufficient references-are given in foot- 
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notes, and the excellent “ List of Authorities ” will be found far 
more useful than some longer and more pretentious biblio- 
graphies. The questions who were to elect representatives to 
attend the States-General, how the representatives should 
deliberate, and how votes were to be reckoned were not easv of 
solution ; for there were no settled precedents. Brienne invited 
discussion, and his appeal to the public, as is observed here, 
“ gave absolute monarchy away.” We have a curious picture 
of the humiliations imposed on the representatives of the Third 
Estate at the opening of the session, which was to see its 
triumph over the two privileged orders, and its virtual defeat 
of the crown. It was widely expected that the King would side 
with the Third Estate, and its pepresentatives believed that in 
revolting against privilege they would be acting in accordance 
with his wishes. Inclined to liberalism as Louis was, he had 
not the intellectual ability to see that his true policy was to put 
himself at the head of his people. He drew back when he 
should have gone forward: the crown identified itself with the 
cause of privilege and shared its defeat. He was forced to 
request the estates to unite. 

After the adjournment of the National Assembly the control 
of events passed to Paris, to the legally constituted assembly 
of electors and to the agitators of the Palais Royal. Louis had 
fifty-five thousand troops in the immediate neighbourhood : he 
refused to withdraw them, and yet abstained from putting his 
fortune to the touch by employing them to crush the party of 
opposition. It was not long before they fraternized with the 
mob. The institution of the Commune of Paris and the 
National Guard rendered the capital independent, and provided 
it with a force which compelled the King to obey its demands. 
How these changes were effected is told clearly and in an 
interesting manner. So, too, the position of Mirabeau and his 
relations with the court form the subject of an admirable 
chapter. Only on one point must we express dissent. We read 
here that the “men of 1792” exhibited “genuine patriotism,” 
“dauntless courage,” and “unflinching determination” in 
defence of their country. This, we maintain, is far from true. 
The bloodthirsty and ruffianly fédérés who, after a few weeks’ 
drilling in the camp at Soissons, were sent to join the army were 
even worse soldiers than the ordinary volunteers, and the new 
volunteer levies of 1792 were distinctly inferior to those of 1791. 
Valmy and Jemappes were won by the regular troops and the 
earlier volunteers. The “men of 1792” were an undisciplined 
lot; many of them were hired substitutes, the very refuse of the 
streets ; their camp was a scene of unbridled licentiousness ; 
they pillaged the country-folk, and were worse than useless in 
the face of the enemy. The revolutionary army, it is true, 
became a fine fighting machine; but the changes which made 
it so did not begin until the late summer of 1793, and were not 
completed until the amalgamation of the regulars and the 
volunteers was carried out early in 1794. 


Education through the Imagination. By MARGARET 
MCMILLAN. (71 x5 in., pp. xv, 196; price 3s. 6d. Swan 
Sonnenschein. ) 

An excellent plea admirably urged. Miss McMillan—whose 
name is well known among Froebelians—has touched upon one 
of the many weak spots in our public education, and especially 
in that of our young children—the neglect of imagination. 
Having stated and expounded her problem, she turns to con- 
sider the child in its various activities, and shows only too 
clearly how the need for fuller opportunities of expression— 
which are not, or only faultily, supplied—hampers and cramps 
the child ; how eagerly it uses what is given it and asks for 
more. The child as artist, the child as artisan are two of the 
topics which she makes it quite clear to any one who thinks of 
a child at all, what its demands are, what it misses, and the 
bad results ensuing therefrom. Had she in the former case— 
the child as artist—included the neglect of sound imaginative 
literature, and shown the value of closely connecting drawing 
with its study—the translation of word-speech into picture- 
speech, however clumsy the picture may be—she would only 
have increased the weight of her plea. Many valuable hints, 
too, are given in the chapters dealing with imagination in the 
commercial school, in the science room, and in moral training. 
In the first chapters of the book the subject is treated from a 
more abstract and general point of view; and amongst these 
we would call particular attention to the chapter on “ Imagina- 
tion and Movement,” which contains much which we have not 


noticed before as being urged in this connexion. In fact, Miss — 
Macmillan covers the ground excellently, and proves up to the 
hilt the need for education through imagination and for more 
imagination in dealing with children. All teachers will do well 
to get her book and to read it with care. Those who have 
become teachers already and those who are only intending to 
become such will alike find much to help them in its pages. 


“English Men of Letters.”.—Hoddes. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 
(734 x 5 in., pp. 243; price 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

During the last months of his life Sir Leslie Stephen was 
writing this book. Then he gave it to Mr. F. W. Maitland to 
see it through the press for him, submitting at the same time 
some notes about the influence of Hobbes on his successors. 
These Mr. Maitland eventually refused to make use of, inas- -~ 
much as the book seemed to him complete without them. He - 
was right in so doing. The book as it stands is as complete an 
account of the author of “The Leviathan” as the world will 
care to possess. It gives, with the accustomed skill in selection 
and arrangement for which Sir Leslie Stephen was noted, al} 
that is known of the life of Hobbes, and then turns to consider 
his doctrine under the headings of “ The World,” “ Man,” and 
“The State”—drawing his material mainly from the “De 
Corpore,” the early part of “The Leviathan” and “ Human 
Nature,” and the “ De Corpore Politico,” the “ De Cive,” and 
“The Leviathan” severally under the three heads, and adding 
quotations from his other works. The task is admirably per- 
formed, and we are given a very clear view of the most con- 
spicuous English thinker between the days of Bacon and those 
of Locke. But, even with all his skill, Sir Leslie hardly 
succeeds in making “ the timid old gentleman,” who died at the 
age of ninety-one, live again; or his doctrines—except those 
which concern the State—interesting to any but a professed 
historian. The term “atheist,” so frequently applied to Hobbes, ` 
seems to have been used to express a general dislike to the 
views he set forth rather than as a direct accusation of disbelief 
in the existence of a God, which he believes may be deduced - 
from the consideration of creation. But practically it comes to 
the same thing, for in his description of the World he leaves 
Him no space in which to work. We did not mean, however, 
to enter on any points of controversy. We are given a sound 
and adequate account of the philosopher and his opinions in 
the book before us, and with that we must be content. 


Lucian, Vera Historia. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
R. E. Yares. (Price 1s, 6d. Bell & Son.) 

It is now five-and-twenty years since Mr. C. S. Jerram issued the 
“ Vera Historia” in an edition ‘‘ which,” to quote the new editor, 
“interesting as it is, is not very well adapted to modern requirements.” 
Not ours be it to compare the earlier with the later book; but 
Mr. Yates’s words suggest an inquiry whether he has made himself 
familiar with what has been done tor his author in the interim. We 
are not convinced that he has. Thus in I. 14, had he been aware of 
Sommerbrodt’s punctuation—pupiddas. erayOnoav è obrws* dpdyvac 
x.7.A.—he might have felt it to be inevitable ; unless we are to suppose 
that something has fallen out by which the dpdyva: were introduced, 
and mark a /acuna. In II. 11 he gives no sign of knowing that op@ai has 
been challenged. As to improvements made on Mr. Jerram, one may 
be noticed. In I. 14 occurs the Thucydidean ws €xaoro: (= generatim > 
cf. Thucydides I. 48, 4). ‘* Each in his order ” said the former ; ‘‘ each 
in their order ” says the present editor. Is not this to keep the error 
and spoil the English? Again, in matters of scholarship Mr. Yates 
seems not infallible. We should like him to show us a passage in 
which wepiepyia means ‘‘ curiosity” in the ordinary English sense ; 
Sommerbrodt, at least, could not get any such—or any fit—meaning out 
of it in I. 4, and ventured on wapepyacia. Nor has the utmost care been 
exercised in small matters: for example, the text gives Krnaw you, 
whereas the vocabulary has Krygidoxos. Lastly, we are not of the 
opinion that the doctrine of the conditional sentence in Greek can be 
profitably discussed in a dozen lines of annotation. From these 
grumbles we go on to say that Mr. Yates’s book, not faultless, is quite 
usable. It has section headings and many pictures, being intended for 
young boys. The help supplied in it is justly measured. Some slight 
and necessary expurgation has been made; which done, we have left 
a story of unusual attractiveness, as fascinating as any audacities of a 
Münchhausen. We hope for pardon if we offer a suggestion as to how 
it may be used. Let the teacher read a paragraph from Wynne Willson’s 
‘* Wonderland ” ; then let him set his boys to pick out the sense of the 
corresponding part of Lucian from vocabulary and notes. Twice they 
should construe it, the second time more freely. Three or four points 
of grammar should afterwards be treated with the greatest possible 
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thoroughness. For the next lesson the boys may bring up, in as good 
English as they can produce, their own written version of the text 
already studied. The true teacher will endeavour, even with quite 
young pupils, above all to suck the marrow from his author. But we 
grow didactic instead of critical. Let us end by recommending fourth- 
form masters to try a term with Mr. Yates’s book ; our notice of which 
is not meant to be so censorious as it may seem. 


Memoir of Rosamond Dazvenport-Hill, By ErueL E. METCALFE. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Miss Davenport-Hill was one of those *‘ adorable spinsters” who, 
according to the late Lord Shaftesbury, go to the making of England, 
and the present ‘‘ Memoir ” isa brief but adequate chronicle of her public 
life. It shows how by her parentage and upbringing (her father was 
the distinguished Recorder of Birmingham, and she was her father’s 
constant companion), she was predestined, as it were, to her philan- 
thropic work, and it sets forth what that work was during the seventeen 
years that Miss Hill was a member of the London School Board. 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength” ; and while 
the Moderates on the Board were advocating their cheese-paring policy 
or trying to enforce the teaching of. the Athanasian creed in Board 
schools Miss Hill sat still and knitted and held her own. She was as 
far removed from the *‘ screaming sisterhood” as she was from the 
“ stupid party ” ; witness the dignified remonstrance addressed to Miss 
Marie Corelli, a challenge declined by that lady fire-eater, who played 
the part of Bob Acres. Our only complaint against the author is that 
she has not given us more of Miss Hill herself, who, whenever 
she appears in her own person is delightful. For instance, her 
rejoinder to the argument that no pension need be provided 
for the Board’s women teachers who married, Lecause they had 
thereby improved their position: ‘‘That’s as may be.” And her 
story of the plea urged by a child summoned under Notice B: 
‘*Mother’s got twins and a wooden leg.” Like Mrs. Partington, we 
still trundle our mop to stere the tide of split infinitives. ‘* Mde.” is 
not the French abbreviation of ‘‘ Madame,” and Miss Emily Faithfull 
has two °*1’s” in her name. 


A Short History of Rome. By J. Weis. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen). 

The appearance of Mr. Wells’s book in a fifth edition shows the 
extent to which it has won public favour. To the new issue there have 
been added four battle plans, about a dozen paragraphs and notes, and 
an appendix (necessarily slight) on Augustan Literature; but the 
general structure remains the same. We observe that the author 
makes no attempt to fix the position of the Teutoburgiensis saltus— 
which is a prudent reserve. He is wise, too, in not touching that most 
dificult of questions in German ethnology, who the Suebi—now 
apparently a single tribe, and now an amphictyony—were. But we 
should have liked him to write ‘* Suebi” instead of the late form, 
t Suevi.” We are not minded, however, to carp at an enlightened 
school-book, accurate in its facts and recommending itself by spirit and 
substance to all who would teach not Roman names and dates, but 
Roman history. Boys, as well as teachers, should be grateful to 
Mr. Wells ; for he tells them nothing that they will have to unlearn, and 
he addresses them in language that is easy and intelligible, without being 
based on the assumption that they are idiots. From fourth form to 
sixth form this is a text-book to use. 


A History ef England. By the Rev. J. FRANcK BRICHT, D.D. 
Period V. : Zmperial Reaction— Victoria, 1880-1901. With Maps 
and Plans. (Price 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Dr. Bright is well aware of the difficulty of his task. In a history 
of years just passed, ** the writer wades hopelessly amid the flood of 
Blue-books, reports, newspaper articles, magazines, and political 
speeches. . . . The most that he can hope to achieve with any chance 
of success is to give such a consecutive and simple narrative of the 
facts, grouped as far as possible around certain leading lines of thought, 
as shall render them intelligible, and assist the memory in retaining 
them.” The chapters deal with the various Ministries— Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, 1880-1855 ; that of Lord Salisbury, 1885-1886 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, February to June, 1886; Lord Salisbury’s, 1886-1892 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s, 1892-1894; Lord Rosebery’s, 1894-1895; Lord 
Salisbury’s, 1895-1901. When we consider the extreme difticulty and 
delicacy in tracing the movements described, we cannot but feel how 
extremely fairly and intelligibly Dr. Bright has dealt with his topics. 
We have, for instance, the Irish question, Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy, and Mr. Gladstone’s policy in South Africa; and the narrative 
has to disclose how the disintegration of the Liberal Party was brought 
about. Lord Salisburys foreign policy and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Colonial policy require discreet treatment, and, on the whole, they 
are dealt with discriminatingly and with fairness. The South African 
War naturally requires conspicuously careful handling, and Dr. Bright 
gives a lucid and fair-minded account. The only question in reading 
the book which seems to arise is that of proportion of space to the 
different events and movements described, and emphasis on certain 
individuals and measures. In education, we are reminded that 
Mr. Chamberlain desired free education, and Mr. Gladstone reserved 
his opinion. We sec the start of technical education from the duty 


on spirits, and we read of the Voluntary Schools Act and the Board 

of Education Act. These do not figure largely in Dr. Bright’s per- 

spective. The larger issues of later British history claim his attention. 

His study brings him to the subject of the consolidation of the British 

Empire: ‘‘ Means may perhaps be found to obviate the apparent 

obstacles and to establish between England and its self-governing 
Colonies different relations to those now existing. If so, and if a 

united Empire, whether distinctly federative or of any other sort, 

comes into existence, the close of the reign of Queen Victoria will be the 

close of a complete page of history. In the future it will be the British 

Empire, and not Great Britain, which will occupy the attention of the 

historian. The words of necessity imply a momentous change.” . 
Whether the book can be rightly regarded as a school-book is doubtful ; 
but it has conspicuous merit as a well told account of recent history. 

There is a good and valuable index. 


House, Garden, and Field. By L. C. MIALL. With Illustrations by 
A. R. HAMMOND. (Vrice 6s. Edward Arnold.) 

Prof. Miall, who has done perhaps more than any living teacher 
to promote an intelligent study of Nature both in schools and colleges, 
has been requested by various teachers who were not intelligent to 
draw up for them a series of lessons on common objects. Ele wisely 
declined on the ground that all such second-hand knowledge is dead 
matter, with no germinating power. The teacher is not a phonograph 
that can be wound up to reproduce a set tune; he must be magnetic 
himself if he is to magnetize his pupils. Instead of this he has given 
them some forty Nature studies, notes of his own jottings in his- 
laboratory, his garden, and the country round Leeds, showing them 
what to observe and how to observe. There is no attempt at sequence 
or classification by subjects in these studies; a general knowledge 
paper is sandwiched between the holly-fly and honey-dew, and we 
jump from the human face divine to London pride. But, as the object 
Prof. Miail has here in view is not to methodize, but to stimulate, this 
discursiveness is no drawback, and the teacher of botany or zoology 
or physiology will have no difficulty in selecting each his own speciab 
pabulum. Readers of the Journa? need hardly be told that Prof. Mial) 
is original and independent in his judgment (he differs more than once 
from Darwin), and that his style has a literary flavour which is rare 
among scientists. It is strange that in the paper on ‘‘ Old English 
Gardens ” there is no reference to Bacon’s essay. We venture to differ 
from his dictum that natural history clubs should admit no written 
papers or printed proceedings. Worthless as these may be in them- 
selves, they were, in our experience, the very life of school clubs. 


Stories of the Ancient Greeks. By CHARLES D. SHAW. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

This is a pleasantly written little volume, differing but slightly from 
several other books dealing with the same subject which have lately 
appeared. It is charly intended for quite young children who wilb 
have no difficulty in understanding the simple language. The captious 
critic might perhaps regret that the style is not more literary, and the 
phraseology not a little less modern, for so much of the charm of these 
legends and myths lies in the telling, which requires considerable art. 
The historical stories are carefully and accurately told, and the illustra-. 
tions are excellent. 


An Introductory Iistory of England. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Price 7s. 6d. Murray.) 

It is a little difficult to understand the rarson d’être of Mr. Fletcher's. 
book in spite of the interesting preface bristling with all kinds of 
debatable matter. The author’s apology for its appearance is that. 
t certain young gentlemen . . . were always complaining that they 
found history intolerably dull,” but there is really no reason why they 
should have done so, for the teaching of history has vastly improved 
during the last few years, and for interesting reading no better book 
could be put into a boy’s hand than Green’s ‘* History of the British 
People.” Mr. Fletcher's book is written in an easy, direct manner, 
which will appeal to boys, but it is doubtful whether it is a good 
thing to accustom the young to a very familiar and colloquial style, 
with ‘*can’ts” and “don'ts” and ‘‘anyhows” and ‘‘a lot of glass 
beads,” and similar expressions plentifully besprinkled. It would be 
unfair to the author, however, not to recognize the many excellent 
qualities of his book ; he gives most interesting accounts of the Saxon 
settlements, of primitive justice, and of feudalism, and his chapter on 
the Legal and Social System of the Thirteenth Century calls for speciah 
praise. The maps are exceedingly clear, and the plan of the Manor of 
Tubney, 1090, will explain much concerning the land system of the 
Middle Ages. For a book that aims, above all, at interesting its 
reader it is a pity, however, that more use was not made of the litera- 
ture of the period to illustrate its manners and customs. 


Samuel Johnson ; Oliver Goldsmith. By Lord MACAULAY. 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
2s. Macmillan.) 

It ig very rare for a reviewer to take up an annotated edition of a well 
known classic with anything but the most languid interest. He is pre- 
pared ‘to find long and learned dissertations on words and phrases, 


elaborate and often quite unnecessary paraphrases, grammatical 


With 
(Price 
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‘disquisitions and all the rest of the paraphernalia dear to the scholarly 
commentator. An unexpected pleasure is therefore in store for those 
who are fortunate enough to come across Mr. Cotterill’s edition of these 
two of Macaulay’s Essays. In his preface to the ‘‘ Johnson” Mr. Cot- 
terill writes: ‘* The one important object of annotation in the case of 
literature, as it seems to me, js to help the reader to understand and 
enjoy the writer’s message—mo/ to parse and derive his words, analyse 
his periods, and prate about metonymy, hendiadys, and oxymorons,” 
and he has throughout his notes kept to this point of view, with the 
regult that it would be impossible for a student not to desire to know 
more concerning the subjects of the Essays. The notes cannot, indeed, 
be too highly praised ; to a large extent they consist of extracts from 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson” and from contemporary writers which throw much 
light on the work and character of both Johnson and Goldsmith. 
Where the editor indulges in critical remarks they are of a highly 
interesting nature, marked by real literary judgment and a command of 
subtle irony which will perhaps be lost on the young student, but are a 
source of keen delight to older readers. Mr. Cotterill’s talent would 
seem to indicate that he is capable of adding to the small number of 
literary essays which the last few years have produced, and it is to be 
hoped that he will soon see his way to doing this. 


Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. With Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by THomaAs HUTCHINSON, M.A. (Frowde.) 

Nothing but unqualified praise can be given to this admirable volume, 
which may certainly be considered the definitive edition of Words- 
worth’s writings. It contains all the prefaces, the prose writings, as 
well as Wordsworth’s own notes to his poems. The editor has drawn 
up an excellent chronological table of the life of the poet, which also 
serves as an admirable epitome of the literature between 1725 and 1850 
which should be invaluable to the young student. Prof. Dowden’s 
interesting and illuminating note on the grouping of the miscellaneous 
sonnets, which is given on page 901, increases the value of the volume, 
which is printed on very thin paper and is consequently of convenient 
size. 


Our Bodies and how we Live. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL. 
(Price 3s. Ginn & Co.) 

This is a book something after the style of that well known work 
** The Making of the Body,” and, as it has stood the test of twenty 
‘years’ use in the United States, and has now been fully revised, it may 
'be supposed that it has met with considerable appreciation in its native 
‘and. It contains the simple information imparted to children under 
the name of ‘‘elementary physiology,” which is really a blend of 
anatomy, histology, physiology, and hygiene. In connexion with the last 
named subject it will be noticed that this work deals more fully than 
ts usually the case in English manuals of the kind with the subject of 
the use of alcohol and tobacco. These matters, and particularly the 
subject of alcohol, are required to be taught in elementary schools by 
the legislatures of certain of the United States. It will be remembered 
that a very largely signed petition from the medical men of this country 
has recently been presented to our Education Office, praying that in- 
struction of a similar character may be made compulsory in the schools 
of South Britain. The book under review is well illustrated, and there 
is a series of questions at the end of each chapter. We must confess 
that its attractiveness is rather mirred, in our estimation, by the 
American spelling of many of the words ; but perhaps this is one of the 
things which should be suffered in silence. 


The Becquerel Rays and the Properties of Ratium. By Hon. 
R. J. SrruttT. (Price 83. 6d. net. Edward Arnold.) 

This cannot be described in any sense as a school-book, but is rather 
a manual for the advanced University student or even for his teacher. 
Ht sets out to give an account of the various substances which produce 
“rays” or ‘“‘ emanations,” substances more numerous than is stpposed 
by the general reader who knows, or thinks he knows, something 
-about radium and has probably never even heard of such things as 
‘uranium, thorium, actinium, and polonium. Yet the second of these 
‘is present in the common Welsbach gas mantle, and, before it has 
rbeen burnt, will print off a pattern of the mantle on a photographic 
plate in the dark, by means of the emanations which it gives off. And 
:polonium—whether a genuine element or not; for on this opinions 
-differ—has certain most curious characteristics upon which it is impossible 
for us to touch here. We can commend the book to the persons for 
whom it is intended, and may call special attention to the experiments 
detailed in one of the appendices. 


Noles on the Composition of Scientific Fapers. By T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT. (Price 3s. net. Macmillan.) 

Those who are condemned to wade through a large number of 
scientific papers every year must often sigh for the days of Tyson and 
Brown, when writers, if less erudite or even accurate, at least dealt 
with their subjects in fine, sonorous, classical prose. Prof. Clifford 
Allbutt having suffered many things from many theses in his position 
as Regius Professor of Medicine at Cambridge, has been moved to set 
down some of the most common errors of manner, as opposed to 
matter, which he is in the habit of discovering in the exercises pre- 
sented to him for the degrees of M.B. and M.D. This being the 


origin of the book, it will be readily understood that a number of the 
awful examples are medical in their nature, but he that would thence 
conclude that the book is one which is only intended for, or likely to 
be useful to, medical men, whether embryonic or hatched, would be 
guilty of a great mistake, for the book is one which might be read 
with pleasure and profit by nine out of every ten of our writers of to-day. 
The introductory chapter is particularly delightful, and contains many 
shrewd suggestions from which we must be allowed to extract one 
addressed to young authors ‘‘ prone to eccentricity aad finery of 
style,” who are rebuked for their ‘‘ violeat metaphors, odd spellings, 
slang, split infinitives, and such tinsel.” To the inquiry why such 
methods should not be used if their user thinks them effective, the 
Professor replies: ‘‘ Bzcause, young man, you may not paint and patch 
your mother’s cheeks. Dauber as you are, go down upon your knees 
before your noble inheritance—the noblest speech that the world has 
seen: when you have known its loveliness, when your ears have opened 
to its melodies, when you have counted but a little of its riches, you 
will shudder as at the thought of retouching a masterpiece.” This is 
a thoroughly delightful book, and we can most strongly recommend its 
perusal to all young writers. 


The Natural History of some Common Animals. By OswaLp H. 
LATTER, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

We are very favourably impressed by Mr. Latter’s book, and 
the author is to be congratulated on having produced an excellent 
work. The main object of the volume is to set forth the natural 
history of the usual types of animal structure referred to in an elemen- 
tary course. Asa matter of fact the author has omitted the smaller of 
these types and has only included those whose habits can be observed 
without the use of the microscope. A new feature in any elementary 
work is the discussion of the dragon-fly and the wasp, and the author 
justifies their inclusion by illustrating the phenomena of metamorphosis, 
which is not to be found in the cockroach. Teachers of biology often 
find that students, as a result of their work in the laboratories, get in 
the habit of looking on the animals and plants they observe only as 
they appear when laid out in the dissecting dish or cut into sections for 
microscopical purposes. The zoologist too often works only with his 
eye glued to the microscope: he takes too narrow and restricted a view 
of his subject. Mr. Latter has, we hope, done much to counteract 
this tendency. It is not sufficient to teach elementary zoology by means 
of structure only, but it is most important to make students view it from 
the standpoint of function as well. Each animal discussed is presented 
to the reader as a living thing, a machine of whose workings we have 
some knowledge, but concerning which much is yet to be ascertained. 
The author, we observe, does not shrink from dealing in some detail, 
where necessary, with processes of generation. The book is intended 
for young students, and there are people who consider it necessary 
to avoid these matters or omit them entirely. Such a course we 
believe to be based on a wrong assumption and hable to produce the 
very effects that it is intended to prevent. In the hands of our author, 
who is a teacher of some sixteen years’ experience, the facts are handled 
in the best possible way. The volume is one of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Biological Series,” edited under the supervision of Mr. Arthur Shipley, 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Much praise is due to the illustrations 


and to the careful way in which the lettering has been dune. We can 
confidently recommend the book to teachers of science. 
Electricity in the service of Man. By Prof. WALMESLEY. New 


Edition. (Price 10s. 6d. net.‘ Cassell.) 

A work with this title, virtually a translation of Urbanitzki, was 
published in 1888, but it has been so modified and transformed by 
addition and substitution in succeeding editions that, like the Irishman’s 
gun, the identity consists solely in the title and ownership. The present 
edition extends to 1,208 pages, with as many illustrations, besides 
several folding plates giving full working plans of machines. As head 
of the Electrical Engineering Department of the Nori:hampton Institute 
the author has enjoyed singular opportunities of following the latest 
developments of electricity and procuring details of the newest machines. 
Our wonder is how the book can have been produced at the price. We 
may call the author’s attention to a remarkable anticipation of the 
electric telegraph in the Latin ‘‘ Prolusiones ” of Famian Strada 
(1572-1649.) We will quote from it a couple of lines :— 

‘‘ Magnesi genus est lapidis mirabile. ... 
(Juotquot eum lapidem tetigere styli, simul omnes 
Conspirare situm motumque videbis in unum.” 


Adapted and edited by OTTO SIEPMANN, 

(Macmillan. ) 

This last volume of the “ Elementary French Series ” is well adapted 
for Naval Cadets, the subject being an imaginary incident of the War 
of Secession. It seems to us a mistake to have omitted the earlier 
chapters when the scene is laid in London and Liverpool, as it spoils 
the interest of the story not to know how the hero, a French engineer, 
found himself on board a Federal frigate, or how he became attached to 
Vif-Argent, his boy Achates. If exigencies of space necessitated the 
omission, the clue should have been given in the preface, and we could 
well have spared the biographical notice of Lucien Biart ‘f conveyed ” 


Biart'’s Monsieur Pinson. 
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from the ‘‘ Schriftsteller-Lexicon.” The notes are full and accurate, 
and we can offer only one or two emendations. // ne me manquait 
fins gue cela is not ironical, but elliptical—‘‘ Only that was lacking to 
crown my misfortunes.” Virer de bord is not **to veer round,” but 
“ to tack about.” Ox is from hominem, not homo. 


The Masters of English Literature. By STEPHEN GWYNN. 
(63% x 437 in., pp. xiii, 424 ; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The plan of this volume is a good one, and the execution is also 
good. Mr. Gwynn has chosen some forty of the greater names in 
English literature, and has dealt with them biographically and critically, 
leaving the smaller folk alone, or referring to them only very slightly in 
passing. There is nothing new in the idea, but it is well carried out. 
In writing his chapters, the author has placed great reliance on the 
**English Men of Letters” series, and certainly he could not have 
chosen a better—whether he be dealing with biographical criticism, as 
in Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Milton”; or with the art of poetry, as in Colvin’s 
* Keats” —and he evidently approves Prof. Raleigh’s ‘‘ Words- 
worth.” As to the kind of information Mr. Gwynn makes it his first 
aim to provide, the following quotation will show clearly enough :— 
*t It is not too much to say that an educated man who knows what 
manner of poetry Thomson wrote, and in what age he wrote it, may 
well be excused for not knowing more.” This, at any rate, the book 
seeks to provide, ‘‘ while it refuses steadfastly to tell the reader any- 
thing at all about such excellent but unessential persons as Akenside or 
Rogers.” And all along he endeavours—not to substitute his own 
words about the authors and their doings for the authors themselves, 
but to send the student ‘‘ to those masters of literature of whom he has 
learnt enough to wish to learn more.” And in no case has he done his 
work better than in his brief chapter on ‘‘ Milton.” It is admirable. 
But we must not choose out special parts for praise. We leave the 
book as a whole to th: appreciation of those lovers of good literature — 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses—who will find it very much to their 
purpose. At the end of the book there is a good and full index. 


The London University Guide, 1905, containing the regulations for 
examinations to be held in 1905 and 1906, is sent us by University 
Correspondence College. It seems to us a useful book of reference. 


Messrs. Blackie & Sons send us a small copy of Carlyle’s well known 
Essay on Burns, with biographical and critical introduction and notes. 
The notes seem to us well done and are commendably few. The intro- 
duction, too, is carefully written; but it was hardly needed as an 
introduction to the Exssay—which in fact it does not introduce at all. 


Messrs. George Gill send us Zhe Modern Language Calendar. 
(Price rs. 6d. net.) Schoolboys ‘‘non dies numerant nisi serenos,” 
but it would be a good idea to supply a modern-side class with a 
Calendar and see that they know the French and German equivalent 
for the daily sol or proverb. 


ERRATUM.—The quotation given under ‘* Japanese Grammar Self- 
taught” is taken from Hossfeld’s ‘* Japanese Grammar,” by the same 
author, and reviewed under the same head. We have received from 
the author a lengthy protest (not for publication) setting forth his 
distinctions as a lecturer and writer on several European languages. 
Our reviewer, to whom we forwarded it, writes: ‘I regret having 
hurt the author’s feelings by dismissing his two Japanese books 
in a few uncomplimentary lines. My first impression was that 
he had simply turned out books on Japanese because Japan 
was very much to the fore at present. His letter shows that in 
this view I was mistaken, and that he intended them as a serious 
contribution to our knowledge of Japanese. I am only too glad to find 
one more person genuinely interested in questions of modern philology 
generally and the Japanese language in particular, and shall be happy 
to discuss the whole matter with him. Such a discussion would be 
obviously out of place in your columns, and I therefore subscribe 
myself: E. R. Eowarpbs, Docteur del’ Université de Paris, Lecturer at 
University College, London, Author of ‘ Etude Phonétique de la Langue 
Japonaise.’ ” 


GIFT BOOKS. 


BLACKIE & Son. 

God’s Bairn. By DOROTHEA Moore, (Price 3s. 6d.)—A charm- 
ing stury of the Fen country in the days of Charles I. One doubts if 
a new-born babe would have survived being left, even for a short time, 
lying on a stone step in a damp church with only a soldier’s cloak 
round it; but that may be willingly passed over, since the little waif 
turns into such a brave defender of the okl and weak and enlists all 
sympathies. The old Clerk and the old Vicar are excellently 

tawn. - 

The White Standard. By FEuiza F. POLLARD. {Price 2s. 6d.)— 
This is really the story of Joan of Arc, thosgh, in the beginning, it 


follows the fortunes of Margaret of Scotland, whose ill fate it was to be 
married to the boorish and malicious Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. 
She and her chosen companion become devoted admirers of the Maid, 
who is pictured as all that is gentle and womanly. It is nicely written, 
but the theme is a sad one. 

Hope's Tryst. By BEssIE MARCHANT. (Price 3s. 6d.)—A well 
written and interesting story of an English family in Russia. Hope’s 
uncle, who has served the Russian Government, falls into disgrace— 
really by her father’s fault—and is sent to the Kara mines. His wife, 
with Hope and her 1ather, go to live at Kiakhta on the chance of his 
one day escaping. It gives a dismal picture of life in Russia, the 
hardships of the climate, and continual police supervision ; but happily 
all ends well. ; 

Jefferson Junior, By MEREDITH FLETCHER. (Price 3s. 6d.)— 
The writer, Graham Clarence St. Clair Lilley, is an extremely venture- 
some and irrepressible youngster of tender years, who, in the course of 
his first term at school treats masters and boys alike to more plain 
speaking than they are at all accustomed to. Many are the scrapes he 
and his chums get into, and they make an amusing school story. 


At the King's Right Hand. By Mrs. FieLD. (Price 3s.6d. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—A tale of King Alfred’s days, when the 
wild Danes were constantly harrying Saxon villages. Such a raid 
leaves Oswald fatherless, and his mother and himself captives. He 
escapes, and finally becomes, what he has always looked on as the goal — 
of his desires, King Alfred's constant attendant in peace and war, 
Alfred's character and his struggles against the indolence and weakness 
of his own people, no less than against the Danes, are well described. 

The President’s Scouts. By HERBERT HAYENS. (Price §s. Collins’ 
Clear-type Press.)—A stirring tale of the Chilian Revolution. The 
hero is a little too fond of explaining that he did not wish to perform 
various acts of bravery, but was, as it were, forced into them; but to 
any one who likes constant movement and spirited de-criptions of in- 
numerable fights, desperate attempts to redeem a lost cause, this book 
should prove very attractive. 

The Queen’s Knight Errant. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. (Price §s. 
Seeley.)—Miss Marshall writes well, and has pressed into her service 
most of the prominent men of Elizabeth’s Court (she fares badly in 
Miss Marshall's hands) when Ralegh was at the height of his favour 
with her. Iris, the heroine, was rescued from the sea after a storm, 
and brought up by a Devon squire. She is in general the merriest of 
maidens, but deep in her mind lies a memory of another land and other | 
faces, which at intervals gives to her eyes a far-away gaze, and brings 
strange words to her lips. This isa little overdone, and would be more 
effective if it occurred less often. The book is pleasant to read, and 
has some quaint and pretty illustrations. 

The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate. By R. KEARTON. 
(Price 6s. Cassell.)—A delightful book for children: who would not 
long, after reading these adventures, to go out and find nests for them- 
selves and watch their feathered neighbours repeating, in their various 
ways, the old robin’s experiences? We must confess that he is 
occasionally long winded and makes use of long words, but he has so 
much that is interesting to say and the clear dainty photographs are 
so attractive that one may easily pass over his tendency to ** hold 
forth.” The picture of the hoody crows trying over their notes is 
irresistibly comic, and what could be prettier than ‘‘ hoar frost” ? 

Cassell; Saturday Journal, Yearly Volume. (Price 7s. 6d.)— 
This year’s volume is well up to its usual mark, and contains an 
astonishing quantity of information which will meet the needs of very 
diverse readers. The serial stories teem with thrilling incidents, while 
the life pictures, whether from beach and cliff, from the police court 
or quest of adventure, run them hard in the way of excitement; nor 
are the stories of plot and counterplot far behind There is a long 
list of notabilities of the day who have been interviewed with success, 
while the space that remains ts filled with parazraphs short or long on 
every variety of subject, from a morning at the Palace to preparing for 
the Cattle Show. 

Island Nights Entertainments. By ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
(Price 2s. net. Cassell.)—A pretty little volume, bound in red cloth, 
the print good and clear, and a portrait of ‘“ Uma” for a frontispiece. 

The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. (Price 
2s. 6d. Methuen.)—Mrs. Ciitford has the power of catching thoughts 
and feelings and making them live again in the pages of her book. If 
we feel this story more suited in parts to parents than children, it is not 
because Dorothy and Betty could fail to make friends amongst younger 
readers, but that some of the best parts of the book might hurry them 
on through the time of un-self-conscious happiness in a way Mrs. Clifford 
herself speaks of with regret. Here is but one of the sentences which 
lend a charm to the book. ‘‘ When you are very happy, it seems a 
pity to put the sound of your voice into the still world.” 

The Pedtlars Pack. By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. (Price 6s. 
Chambers. )}—Brothers and their adventures, giants, robbers, kings, 
and magicians all have their place in this substantial pack of stories. . 
They are pleasantly written, and illustrated by coloured pictures and - 
pen-and-ink sketches. The latter are particularlyygood. 
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The Star in the West. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (Price 2s. 6d., | 14.—Assistant Mistresses’ Association. Meeting at Dr. Williams's 
National Society.)—The ‘‘ star ” is the light of the Welsh Church kept Library. 10.30 a.m. 
alive by the faithful few in the midst of the lawlessness of the sixth | 1§.—Post Translations for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
century, when each chief only waited an opportunity to fall upon his petitions, 
neighbours, and Saxon and Pictish raids left burning homesand wasted | 16.—Royal Drawing Society. General Meeting in Caxton Hall, 
lands behind them. ‘The story is well told, and its interest centres in Westminster, 
Enid, the tall daughter of Hoel, and her brother Peredur the Bard. | 23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
Historic characters appear in it, too—the Abbot Cadoc of Llancarfan, | ments for the February issue of Zhe Journal of Education. 
and Gildas the Monk, whose strong personality and fiery enthusiasm | 26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid School and 
impress the most violent and reckless. Enid is a pleasant mixture of Teachers’ Advertisements for the February issue of Z4e 
strength and sweetness, and contrasts well with her foster-sister the Journal of Education. 
Princess Esyllt, whom she guards so tenderly. 


The Commander of the * Hirondelle.” By W.H. Fitrcustr. (Price 
6s. Smith, Elder.)—An exciting sea story of Nelson’s days. The hero, 
Harry Gaunt, is chiefly employed in carrying dispatches and obtaining 
information as to the whereabouts of the French and Spanish ficets, 
having been put in command of a fast brig he has succeeded in capturing 
from the French. While on this duty he comes in for perils of all | NANcy.—AlIl the year round. French. Apply—Monsieur Laurent, 
kinds, so that those most greedy for adventures cannot fail to be satisfied. à | Universite, Nancy. | ; : i 
Danger and difficulty have the effect of steadying his judgment, and he | PARIS.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. Apply—Monsieur Louis 
manages to keep a cool head throughout without annoying the reader. Jadot, 95 boulevard Saint Michel, Paris. 

The book is well illustrated. i 


“Red Cap Tales.” — Waverley ; Guy Alannering ; Rob Roy; The J aa 
Antiquary. By S. R. Crockerr., (Price 6s. A. & C. Black.)— 


The February issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published 
on Tuesday, January 31, 1905. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


Mr. Crockett, acting the part of a Charles Lamb to *‘ The Wizard of 

the North,” offers to his young readers tales which will delight them, UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 
put in a setting different from those old settings of moral tales as 

“ Sweetheart” and ‘‘Sir Toady Lion” from ‘Jane and Edward.” BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


That steadily writing hand to which the children are introduced was 
significant of more than mere prolixity—of a vital element of Scott’s 
style. To have four of the novels retold in four hundred pages is to 
have Scott no longer. Mr. Crockett is the first to own this. Yetthe | the Leeds University. 

stories, though at times they seem too much condensed, are told by A scholarship for the course to begin in January has been awarded? 
some one who delights in them, and so makes the character his again. | to Miss E. M Wainwright: 1, Ac: of Westheld Collece. 

The interludes may seem a somewhat needless distraction, in so good a The “Cone hare appointed Miss Isabel A. Dickson. ALA 
story book, but, may be, children who know ‘* Sweetheart ” of old will rates eae me ns 
be helped to take the stories aright by learning how these children 
“t took them.” It might be suggested that some children have listened 


with no preliminaries to Scott as he stood, when read aloud. The The George Smith Studentship on the result of the Final Honours 
book is light to hold, well printed, and with well coloured illustrations. | Examination in English has been awarded by the University of 
Messrs. A. & C. Black send us Cook's Voyage (price 3s. 6d.), edited | London tu Miss K. M. Shepherd, of Bedford College. 
by Jonn Barrow, and illustrated by JouN WILLIAMSON; and The following students of the College have been successful in the 
Gullivers Travels (price 6s.), illustrated by S. B. DE LA BERE. Both | B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London :—B. A. 
volumes have coloured pictures. Those in ‘Cook's Voyage” vary a | Honours—E. B. Abrahams (Classics), K. M. Shepherd (English), 
good deal, some being harmonious in colour, others rather too hard and | H. E. Tunnicliff (English), T. E. M. Purver (French). B.A. Pass— 
bright. In ‘* Gulliver's Travels,” which is well got up, the pictures | E. M. E. Haydon, E. M. Launder, H. A. Newcombe, G. M. L. D. 
are of a quaint, not to say grotesque, character, in brilliant colours; | Nicholls. G. E. W. Preston, D. Wimbush. B.Sc. Honours—A. M. 
but they are effective. Cooke (Physics), W. Gibson (Mathematics). B.Sc. Pass—G. E. 
We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a pretty edition of Avice | Bennet, M. E. Tyas. 
Hy Wonderland and Alice through the Looking Glass, by LEWIS 
ARROLL, illustrated by JouN TENNIEL. The print is large and clear z l 
and the volumes are boad in blue cloth, 2s. aerea j KING’S COLLEGE, WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
The New Year opens under bright auspices. After much strenuous 
effort, the debt which has so long hampered us has been paid, and 
our energies can now be devoted to much needed improvement of 


the library and of laboratory equipment. Last term was a record? 
CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. one in the history of the Department. There were 367 students, 


including So who were reading for examinations. Of these, 70 were 


The Council have appointed Miss Mary Morton, Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge, to be Head of the Training Department for Secondary 
Teachers, in the place of Miss Robertson, who has taken work under 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge, to be Principal’s Deputy during the Lent 
Term; and Miss M. B. Strachan, M.A., to be Librarian; and Miss 
L. E. Farrer, B.A., to be Assistant in French. 


working for a degree or its Oxford equivalent. There are 2 M.A., 
8 B.A. Honours, and 6 Oxford Honours candidates at present in the 
college. The new scheme of Biblical study, comprising lectures for 
teachers and others on such subjects as the New and Old Testaments, 
Philosophy of Religion, Greek Testament, and Hebrew, has proved 
most successful. Miss Gradwell’s lectures on ‘‘ Business Habits for 
Women” have been a new feature, and have attracted a good many 
| l outside students. They have dealt with such subjects as business cor- 
5-7.—London County Council Conference of Primary, Secondary, respondence, the management and investment of money, banking, 
and Technical Teachers at Medical Examination Hall, | trustee investments, and legal documents. The course will be con- 
Victoria Embankment. 11 a.m. (The meeting on January 7 + tinued during the ensuing term. The Art Department, reorganized 
is in conjunction with the Froebel Society.) | under the direction of Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Byam Shaw, and Mr. 
6.—Geographical Association. Meeting at Royal Colonial Institute, Pownall, now contains thirty students. One of its most recent 
Northumberland Avenue. 4 p.m. | achievements was to paint the scenery required by the Dramatic 
6-7.—Classical Association. Meeting at University College, Gower Society for their performance in aid of the King’s College Guild 
Street. (athliated to St. Helens House, Stratford). Its more serious work 

| 

I 


(Stems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


3-7.—College of Preceptors Examination of Teachers for Diplomas. 

4.—Assistant Masters’ Association, Meeting at Mercers’ School, 
Holborn. 10am. 

4-5.—Educational Institute of Scotland. Thirty-first Annual Con- 
gress at the Town Hall, Ayr. 


6-7.—North of England Education Conference. Third Annual | will be inspected by Mr. Seymour Lucas and Mr. David Murray at the 
Meeting. St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. end of January. 
7.-—London University Inter. Mus., B. Mus., and D. Mus. Pass Lists The most recent subject for congratulation is the award of the Fellow- 


published, — oe ship of King’s College to our Vice-lrincipal, Miss L. M. Faithfull. 
g-t1.—London University Matriculation Examination. . 


11-12.—Incorporated Association of Head Masters. Meeting at the 
Ca tt ace. | N CAMBRIDGE. 
12-13.—Modern Language Association, Meeting at Manchester Uni- | - The Report of the Studies and Examinations Syndicate, with its 
na versity. 2 p.m. first day; TO a.m. second day. ES l proposals for the reform of the Previous Examina- 
14.—Public Schools Science Masters’ Association. Annual Conference _ Greek. ton, has been, and remains, the event of the term. 
: Pea ae m4 + 


at Westminster School. 2.30 p.m. j 


It is dealt with elsewhere.» But the three days’ 
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debate in the Senate House deserves mention for the number and the 


vigour of the speeches it evoked. Not even the famous discussion on 
women’s degrees stirred the University so deeply. Whatever may be 
thought of the arguments on either side, one could not but realize that 
the speakers were impressed with the seriousness of the question, and 
its profound bearing on the future of the University and of English 
education. The speeches have been printed in a special number of the 
University Reporter, dated December 17. The report will be referred 
back to the Syndicate for reconsideration of details; but its principle 
will doubtless stand, and be submitted to the Senate for decision 
next term. 


The Local Lectures Syndicate report a revival of interest in the 
Extension Extension movement. Last session 119 courses 
Lectures. were delivered in 102 centres, as against 109 in 

96 centres in the previous year. The Summer 
Meeting at Exeter was attended by over 700 students, and justified the 
experiment of holding the Meeting away from Cambridge—for once in 
a way. 

The important proposal for the mutual recognition by Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London of their several entrance or matriculation 
certificates was approved sem. con., and is now, so far as Cambridge is 
concerned, in full operation. 


The Fishmongers’ Company and Sir D. L. Salomons have provided 
for the endowment of a Lectureship in Russian, with 
a stipend of £60 a year for five years. The present 
. Salomons Lecturer, Mr. Goudy, has fully justitied 
the original establishment of the Lectureship, and it is obvious that the 
need for instruction in the Russian language and literature, not only by 
student-interpreters, is likely to increase rather than diminish. 

The amount of the University Benefaction Fund has risen to £75.000, 
the greater portion being ear-marked for special purposes. Prof. 
Woodhead has eulisted the interest of a number of citizens of 
Hudderstield in the work of the Pathology Department, with the result 
that he has collected some £1,800 for the endowment of a new 
** Huddersfield” Lectureship in Special Pathology. The idea of a 
collective benefaction was first started by Prof. Skeat, who thus 
brought about the establishment of the Lectureship in English. 
Prof. Woodhead has grafted the “territorial ” idea on Dr. Skeat’s, with 
satisfactory results. Other heads of departments, who are clamouring 
for increase of staff or equipment, might well follow these pioneers. 
A bequest of £9,000 for science by Mr. Gordon Wigan, and of valuatle 
additions to the Library, the Observatory, and other departments by 
the late Mr. Frank McClean, are also announced. The University 
Association for the re-endowment of the University is vindicating itself. 
It has just circulated an appeal to all members and friends of the 
University fur the ampler equipment of the University Library. 

The proposal to improve the mode of election to the Lady Margaret 
and Norrisian Chairs of Divinity, and the Regius Professorships of 
Greek, Divinity, and Hebrew, by constituting for each a special elect- 
oral board, was rejected by the Senate, which clings to privilege and 
distrusis experts. 


Endowments. 


A new diploma in Mining Engineering, open to candidates who 

Mining have kept nine terms and have pursued a course of 

Diploma. study and examinations in the cognate subjects, is 

to be established, in pursuance of an Act of 

Parliament (1903) for the regulation of mines. The Act empowers 

the Home Secretary to issue certificates qualifying for the position of 

colliery manager, after a shortened period of service in a mine, to 

University graduates who possess certain scientific and technical quali- 
fications. 


The regulations for the Special Examination in Geography, and the 

Diploma in Geography, have been issued by the 

Geography. Board of Studies. They certainly do not err on the 

side of narrowness or over-facility. The candidate 

who passes either examination will be entitled to claim a wide range 
of expert knowledge in his subject. 


In the recent open competition for the Home and Indian Civil 
Service, twenty-seven Cambridge candidates were 
Civil Service successful. Ten of these had taken the Mathe- 
Examinations. . ; 
matical Tripos, and fourteen the Classical Tripos. 
History, Modern Languages, and Natural Science accounted for the 
others. The highest places in Latin, in French, in Mathematics, and 
in Science are taken by Cambridge men. 


The great entrance scholarship examinations held by the twelve 
colleges—Trinity, Trinity Hall, Clare, Sidney, 
Peterhouse ; and Pembroke, Caius, King's, Jesus, 
Christ’s, St. John’s, Emmanucl—have attracied the 
usual number (over 300) of competitors.. Out of some 155 awards of 
various Kinds, St. Paul’s School has secured 8; Eton, Tonbridge, Rugby, 
and Uppingham, 6 each; Charterhouse and Bradford, 5 each ; King 
Edward’s (Birmingham), Haileybury, Cheltenham, Dulwich. and 
Marlborough, 4 each. Harrow, Owen's (Islington), Rossall, Mill Hill 
St. Olave’s (Southwark), City of London, Repton, Blundell’s (Tiver- 
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ton), in Merchant Taylors’ are each represented by 3 successful candi- 
dates. The remainder of the awards are shared by 52 schools. 


The foliowing elections and appointments are announced :— 
Mr. H. M. Taylor (Trinity), Mr. F. Whitting 
(King’s), and Prof. Sorley (King’s), University 
members of the Borough Council ; the Right Rev. 
G. L. King (Clare), Bishop in Madagascar, and the Right Rev. 
St. C. G. A. Donaldson (Trinity), Bishop of Brisbane, to be D.D. honoris 
causa; Mr. H. W. V. Temperley (King’s), History Fellowship at 
Peterhouse; Mr. R. H. Lock, Science Fellowship at Caius ; 
Dr. A.C. Haddon, Senior Fellowship at Christ’s; Mr. E. Edwards 
(St. John’s), Governor of University College, Aberystwyth; Rev. 
J. Twentyman (Christ’s), Governor of Mansfield Grammar School; 
Rev. Dr. H. H. B. Ayles (St. John’s), Governor of Calthorpe and 
Elwards Educational Endowment, Ampton; De. W H. R. Rivers 
St. John’s) and Prof. Thomson (Trinity), Managers of Arnold 
Gerstenberg Studentship ; Mr. J. C. Willis, approved for Sc.D. degree 3 
Mr. V. P. Row (St. John’s), Bhaunagar (India Civil Service) Medal ; 
Dr. Waldstein (King’s), member of Advisory Board of Architectural 
Education ; the President of Queens’, the Master of Gonville and 
Caius, Prof. R. C. Jebb, Prof. Darwin, Dr. Keynes, Mr. Mollison 
(Clare), Mr. Parry (Trinity), Mr. Shipley (Christ's), members of the 
Council of the Senate; Mr. A. Young, Mathematical Fellowship at 
Ciare; Mr. R. P. Gregory (Natural Science), Mr. G. Norwood 
(Classics), Mr. E. Cunningham (Mathematics), Fellowships at St. 
John’s College ; Dr. Baker (St. John’s), Prof. Browne (Pembroke), and 
Mr. Neville (Sidney), members of the General Board ot Studies ; 
Dr. Keynes, member of the Joint Scholarships Board (Head Masters” 
Association); Dr. C. S. Myers (Caius), Demonstrator of Experimental 
Psychology: Mr. R. P. Gregory (St. John’s) and Mr. K. Lucas 
(Trinity), Walsingham Medals in Biology; Rev. F. J. Fulford (Clare), 
member of West Suffolk Education Committee; T. A. Nock (Pem- 
broke) and A. E. Talbot (Emmanuel), Carus Greek Testament Prizes 3 
Mr. H. G. Wood, Classical and Theological Fellowship at Jesus; 
Mr. J. H. Jeans (Trinity), University Lecturer in Mathematics; Mr. 
F. F. Blackman (St. John’s), Reader in Botany ; A. H. Lloyd (Caius), 
Members’ Latin Essay Prize; F. W. Fulford (Jesus) and J. R. Darby- 
shire (Emmanuel), Jeremie Septuagint Prizes; Right Rev. A. J. 
Maclean (King’s), Bi-hop of Moray, Koss, and Caithness, to be D.D. 
honoris causa ; Mr. F. H. Wood (St. John’s), Seatonian (Sacred Verse), 
Prize; Mr. M. Lal (St. John’s), Cobden (Economics) Prize; Dr, 
eee MacAlister (St. John’s), President of the General Medical 
ouncil. | i 


Appointments. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A scholarship of the value of £40 has been awarded by the Council to 
Miss E. Barnard, of Girton College, Classical Tripos, Class II., and 
one of £30 to Miss E. Haughton, Owens College, Manchester, B.A. 
Victoria, Classical Honours, Class II. Bursaries of the value of £20 
each have been awarded to Miss R. Cripps, B.A. Lond., Miss E. 
Minero, B.A. Lond., and Miss A. Heath, B.A. Lond., all of the 
Royal Holloway College. 


MANCHESTER. 


Mr. W. G. S. Adams, M.A., Lecturer in Economic History and 
Commerce, has been appointed Superintendent of the Statistics and 
Intelligence Branch of the Department of Agriculture and Technica? 
Instruction for Ireland. He is succeeded in his Lectureships at 
Manchester by Mr. H. O. Meredith, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. As regards the work of University Extension, the 
Council have invitea applications for the post of Secretary to the 
Extension Committee, and the holder will be required to give the 
whole of his time to this branch. A valuable addition has heen made 
to the University Library by the gift on the part of Mrs. W. T. Arnold 
of acollection of her late husband’s books bearing on Roman history. 
Mr. W. G. Duffield, B.A. (Cant.), B.Sc. (Adelaide), has been 
appointed research Fellow in Physics, Mr. A. lolt, B.A., research 
student in Chemistry, and Prof. Fujii, of Tokio, research student in 
Botany. The final B.A. and B.Sc. lists contain eleven names, seven 
of whom are women. Fourteen candidates for degrees in Arts and 
Science were presented at the degree ceremony on December 16. 

An interesting but belated publication has just appeared in the form 
of the ‘*Students’ Blue Book,” which is issued under the auspices of 
the Students’ Representative Coungil. It contains an immense 
amount of detail with reference to the constitutional work of the 
Council, articles on the various Faculties, full particulars of the many 
clubs and societies, and short biographical sketches of the professors of 
the University. The references to the halls of residence are interesting 
at the present juncture, when Dr. E. B. England is retiring from the 
post of Warden of Tiulme liall. At a dinner recently given in 
Dr. England’s honour, the Vice-Chancellor presiding, a presentation. 
of plate was made to him. Dr. England is succeeded: by Mr, J. Ha 
Hopkinson, M.A., late scholar of University-College, Oxford, and 
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‘Craven University Fellow for Archeology, son of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. Hulme Hall has accommodation for thirty men, 
but its older sister, Dalton Hall, accommodates fifty-two, and both 
halls are generally full. The question of an additional hall of residence 
has been very warmly discussed by the Students’ Representative 
Council, but nothing is yet settled with regard to the matter. At 
present there are close upon a hundred and fifty students in lodgings, 
and it is suggested that, if a hall were opened with accommodation for 
two hundred, the supply would create the demand. 

A very cordial reception was given by the students of the University 
to Captain Scott on the occasion of his visit to Manchester. On the 
day following his lecture in the Free Trade Hall he was the guest of 
the students in the Whitworth Hall, ani made a very humorous reply 
to the address presented to him. He afterwards drew a picture of a 
penguin on a blackboard, which will be preserved, just as a similar 
drawing of the ‘‘ Fram” by Dr. Nansen is carefully treasured. At 
the conclusion the undergraduates took the horses out of the carriage 
and drew Captain Scott and his host to Prof. Schuster’s house. 

The opening of the Fielding School has been heralded by a wide 
<listribution of the prospectus over South Manchester. The school 
will be opened in January, the Head Master being Mr. W. J Deeley, 
B.A., formerly assistant master and house tutor at the Cardiff Inter- 
mediate School. He is fortunate to be assisted by Mr. S. E. Maltby, 
B.A., one of the tutors of Dalton Hall. The school will probably 
open with two small classes. There is to be an option between French 
and German taught by reformed methods; elementary practical physics 
is one of the compulsory subjects. 

The Joint Matriculation Board (Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds) 
have just issued their first Calendar. The work of this Board is of 
special interest, in so far as it aims at simplifying the system of 
entrance and school-leaving examinations. In addition to the 
ordinary Matriculation papers, the Board sets scholarship papers for 
the convenience of the Education Committees of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and also conducts the examinations at schools for a leaving 
certificate. 

The session closed with a most successful soired given by the Union 
in the University Buildings on December 17—the first given by the 
newly constituted University Union. 

The newly formed University Sociological Society, which was opened 
by the President, Sir John Gorst, a few weeks ago, is to be addressed 
by Prof. Sadler in February. The subject of the address is ‘* Slums 
and Schools.” The Women’s Debating Society are making efforts to 
secure Rudyard Kipling for their open meeting in May. ‘The retire- 
ment of Prof. Toller from the Chair of English Literature and Lan- 
guage was marked by a presentation on behalf of past and present 
pupils, at a gathering held on the 3oth ult. 

At the Grammar School the Old Mancunians’ Association, in the 
formation of which the High Master, Mr. Paton, has taken such a 
deep interest, has now been successfully set on foot. The Dean of 
Manchester has accepted the office of Vice-President, a number of 
sectional clubs have been started, and a reception of members was 
one of the new features of the annual conversazione. Mr. Paton is 
also to be congratulated on the fact that the work of levelling the new 
cricket-ground, in which he and the boys have been engaged for the 
last twelve months, is now practically complete. Recent honours 
include an open classical scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford ; an 
open classical exhibition at Wadham College ; and an open mathe- 
matical scholarship at Corpus Christi, at the same University. At the 
South Manchester School, preparatory to the Grammar School, a 
speciality is being made of the Nature-study lessons; the boys are 
cultivating the ground immediately round the school, and the construc- 
tion of a conservatory is in contemplation. 

At the High School for Girls important structural alterations with 
the same object are now nearly complete. The old physics laboratory, 
which had been used as a cooking school, has been enlarged and re- 
lighted and fitted as a biological laboratory for botany and - zoology, 
and a large greenhouse has been built out from it. A new cookery 
school has been fitted up on the lower floor. The school has recently 
been inspected by the Board of Education and the University. 

Miss Hartley having been appointed Head Mistress of the Elland 
Schools, her place is to be taken next term by Miss Gladys Marten, of 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Miss Foster, B.Sc. Lond., has also 
joined the staff this term. 


At the Withington Girls’ School one of the events of the 


term has been a very successful exhibition of handwork of all kinds 
by past and present pupils. Some very creditable performances of 
scenes from ‘‘ Cranford ” have been given by the girls this term. 

At the last meeting of the Manchester Education Committee a most 
important statement was made by the Chairman with regard to the 
Municipal School of Technology. The receipts from fees were shown 
to have risen this year by about 10 per cent. Though the school was 
only founded less than three years ago, Sir James Hay thinks that in 
five years, probably, it will be necessary to increase the accommoda- 
tion for day students. In congratulating the Committee on this state- 
ment,.the Dean of Manchester hinted that, in view of the co-ordination 
which he hoped was in prospect between Manchester and Salford, it 


might be possible to make use of the Salford Technical School for the 
overflow of day students. The number of day students enrolled this 
session is 427 and the number of evening students is 4,692. 

At a special meeting of the Manchester City Justices, held on 
December 9, the following very important resolution was carried, with 
only one dissentient :—*‘ That, in the opinion of the justices, it is 
desirable to set apart a separate room in the police courts to investi- 
gate all cases against children and young persons under fourteen 
years of age, except cases of private summonses for assault and 
damages.” Mr. W. J. Crossley pointed out that in an ordinary room 
the magistrate could talk to the child more kindly and less formally 
than in the court. 

The Lord Mayor’s treats for the children at Christmas (in which he 
is cordially helped by the school teachers) included the provision of food 
and recreation each week-day during the holidays, at eighteen centres, 
for the children from forty elementary schools. About three thousand 
children on the free-dinner list were so fed and entertained, the pro- 
gramme for each day including breakfast at 9.30, lanterns, shows, and 
other entertainments during the morning, and a sumptuous dinner to 
follow. 

The Burnley Grammar School question is now regarded as virtually 
settled. The new Board is to censist of fifteen members, ten (in- 
cluding the Mayor) appointed by the Corporation, one by the County 
Council, one by the University, and three of the present governors 
continue in office for three years; after which the first twelve governors 
co-opt whom they please. 

Next year the Manchester Warehousemen’s and Clerks’ School will 
celebrate its jubilee. This excellent boarding school, which is unique 
in its way, provides education for orphans on payment of a premium 
of one guinea a year, or (in case the parent lives) gives education 
to his children at reduced fees. It is pleasantly situated in a healthy 
suburb of Manchester. 

Sir Henry Hibbert was able to preside at the meeting of the Lanca- 
shire Education Committee on December 19, after an absence of some 
months. It was stated that in the near future the Committee would 
have to build sixteen new schools, while the educational problem 
facing the Committee was described as a ‘‘ gigantic” one. Special 
emphasis was laid on the importance of fitting the rural child for rural 
pursuits, and it was also pointed out that the area was much too large 
for a uniform rate. 


WALES. 


A Welsh National Conference, convened by the University of Wales 
and the Central Welsh Board, and attended by 
representatives of all the Education Authorities and 
organizations of Wales, was held at Shrewsbury on 
November ro and 11. Principal Griffiths, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Wales, presided at 
the first session, and in opening the conference expressed the hope that 
the question of making up the shortage of teachers in Wales would be 
treated on a national rather than a local basis. 

Principal Roberts, Aberystwyth, read a paper on ‘‘ Some Distinctive 
Aspects of the Problem of the Training of Teachers as it presents itself 
in Wales.” Probably there was no country in which there was a 
greater supply of good material or where the general conditions were, 
on the whole, more favourable to the production of teachers than Wales. 
The area was large enough, and not too large, for unity of organization 
in accordance with the distinctive aims of Wales. The first essential 
was a thorough expert investigation of the needs of Wales in respect of 
the training of teachers, after consideration of which action should be 
taken by the Local Authorities on common lines. A permanent 
Advisory Committee should be part of the organization of the Central 
Authority, and a Consultative Committee should be instituted by the 
University of Wales, representing University, secondary, and primary 
teachers, to advise on courses of study and practice and on the certifi- 
cates and diplomas granted by the University. The Central Authority 
and the University should also have representation on the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. 

In the discussion that followed Principal Salmon, Swansea Training 
College, after pointing out that the Authorities had only a twopenny 
rate to administer, said that twopence had never been expected to 
go so far since the time when the Good Samaritan doled out that sum. - 
No additional training colleges for secondary teachers or for elementary 
men teachers were, in his opinion, necessary, but additional college 
accommodation was required for women, to produce three hundred 
elementary women teachers per annum. Subsequent speakers urged 
that Mr. Salmon had not paid sufficient attention to the understafhng 
of so many Welsh schools in arriving at his estimate. At the close of 
the discussion an attempt was made to induce the Conference to pass 
resolutions embodying the main points on which there seemed to be 
general agreement, but strong opposition was manifested, and the 
propositions were withdrawn. 

At the second session Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., presided. and Lord 


Welsh National 
Conferenoe on the 
Training of 
Teachers. 


Stanley of Alderley, Chairman of the Anglesey Education Committee, 
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Macmillan G Co.’s List. 


By H. S. IIALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M A. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, comprising. Arithmetic, 


Algebra, and Geometry. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS. Based on Graphical Methods. 


By GeorGE A. Gipson, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GRAPHS. By Georcs A. Gisson, M.A., 


F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New Works on Geometry to meet the New Requirements. 


LESSONS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and F. H. 
STEVENS, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. (Shortly. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By S. BARNARD, Parts I.-VI. Now READY. 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, late Fellow and A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; and J. M. CHILD 
B.A. Cantab., Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, By H. S. BALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, MA. Orown Syo. 


This work is based u the recommendations of the Mathematical Association 
Derby. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. and will. te fonnd to satisfy ne peqait ements of University, al, Fondon Matricu- 
lation, Army, Navy, and other Examinations. n particular, the suggestions 
A NEW GEOMETRY f OR JUNIOR FORMS. By 5. recently proposed by the Cambridge Syndicate have been carefully considered. ` 
BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. Cantab. Crown 8vo, | PARTS 1.-VI. Containing Plane and Solid Geometry, treated both Theoretically 


2s. 6d and Graphically. 4s. 6d. 
ee Tm: .. A i ‘ PARTS I. and II.—Parrt I., Lines and Angles, Rectilineal Figures. Part II., Areas 
s This volume contains all the Practical and Theoretical Geometry of Rectilineal Figures (containing the ubstance of Euclid, Book I.). 1s. 6d. 
required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals. | PART III.—Circles (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III., 1-34, and part 


of Book IV.). 1s. 
A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SENIOR FORMS. By S. | PARTS I., II., and III. 2s, 6d. 


*.* This volume exactly suits the uirements of the New Syllabus for the 
BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. King's Scholarship Examination. req y 


A IV.— d R les, ical Equival f i a 
THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By [Aa ree ae nel ce Geometrical Equivalents, of Certain Alge- 
C. H. ALLcock, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Parts I., pipes 3557) i Sewed, 6d. | 

I., III., and IV., globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. PARTS III. and 1V.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books II. and III. and‘ 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. By V. part of Book IV. 1s, 6d. 


Le Neve Foster and F. W. Dosss, Assistant Masters at Eton | P ae pe as eae tee of Euclid, Book VI., with additional 


College. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. PARTS I.-V. 4s. 6d. 
PARTS IV. and V.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III. 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. By W. D. 35-37. and Book VI. 2s. 


. : PART VI.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together with Theo- 
Eccar, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Revised rems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the Simpler Solid Figures. 1s. 6d.. 


Edition, with Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. PARTS IV., V., and VI. 2s. 6d. 
° an 
SHAKHSPHARHAN TRAGEDY. ; AN UNWRITTEN OHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Being: 
Lectures on HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, generally 


known as the Kildare Place Society, 1811-1831. By H. Kincsmitt Moore, 


A. C. Bravtey, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of D.D., Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. Extra crown 8vo, 


Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
HOOPER and GRAHAM SERIES.—New Vole. FROSILECIOM TIRONE: ORAEOUN. Simple Pasaga for- Greek Unseen 
F ranslation chosen with a view to their Litera nterest. ONALN M. 
FEl rade to and from France, the French Colonics: and the ‘Countries ‘whore | | Burrows, Professor of Greek in University College, Cardiff, and W. C. 
French is the recognised Language of Commerce. By JAMES GRAHAM and ie ee Paco ay iad of Classical Literature in ANg College, 


GEORGE A. OLiver. Part I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GERMAN OOMMEROIAL PRAOTIOB connected with the Export and Import | EMILE ET HÉLÈNE. A French Primer. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Grammatical 


Trade to and from Germany, the German Colonies, and the Countries where Exercises by M. L. CHovuvitte. Globe 8vo. [ Shortly. 
German is the recognised Language of Commerce. By JAMES GRAHAM and 
Georcsy A. Otiver. Part I. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. PART 1. NOW READY.. 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL PRACTICE d with the E d I 
Trade to and from Spain, the Spanih Colonies: cand dhe Counties i NEW FRENOH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Spanish is the recognized Language of Commerce, By James Granam and | Based on the Principle of the Direct Method, combining the Practicak 


GRORGE A: OLIVER: Pare t Crown 8yo; at 0d: Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar.. 
MODERN BOOK-KEEPING AND AOCOUNTS. Ry WiLlram Apcie, F.C.A. By CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, New College, Oxford, Dr. Phil. 


Jn Three Parts. Crown 8vo. Complete, 5s. Part I., Elementary, 1s. 6d. > ; 
' Part II., Intermediate, 2s. Part III., Advanced, 2s. 6d. Key to each Part, Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT ReuM, Oberlehrer am: 


as. 6d. net. - Vitzthumschen Gymnasium, Dresden. Part I., with an Introductory- 
Facsimile Worked Exercises from the above, sewed, 6d. Chapter on French Pronunciation. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1905. 


° s. d. s. d. 
Acts of the Aposties—Authorised Version. T. E. Pace and Livy. Book V. M. Aroro. (Senior) POE E bast 1 6- 
A. S: WaLroLg, (Junior and Senior) ... l oov, ee ou eee 2 6 | Virgil's Æneid. Book Il. T. E. Pace. (Junior and Senior) ı 6. 
—— The Grook Text. With Notes. T. E. Pacr. (Juniorand Senior) 3 6 | Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book IV. E. D. Stone. (/snior) 1 6. 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes. H.M. Parcivai. (Senior) .. 2 6 | Euripides’s Medea. M. A. BavrieLD. (Junior and Senior) 1 6. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. Stuart and E. H. ——— A.W. VERRALL. (Junior and Senior)... id sie Me .. 2 6 
ELLOT. (Junior) oe nee eee ee a 2 o | Piato’s Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phasdo. Translated 
Cantos I. to ill. 1s. 3d.; sewed, 1x. (Preliminary.) by F. J. Cuurcu. (Senior) nae swe asi a 6 
Ivanhoe. With Notes. (Junior and Senior.) Inthe press .. 2 6 | Demosthenes’s Philippic l., Olynthiacs 1.-ill. J. E. Sanpys 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. DzicutTon. (Senior) ... ue, we IQ (Senior) a . a D Ba E o wi o p ö 
—— Twelfth Night. K. DEIGHTON. (/unior and Senior)... ... 1 9 | Homer's Wiad. Book XXIX. W. Lear and M. A. BAYFIELD. 
Ransomo’s Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Piote—Mac- (Senior) Bes. a a. aR, Mia. AN e a e a aed e © 
beth. Sewed. (Seator).. o na re’. Sues e u 0O 9 | Mérimée’s Colomba. G. E. FASNAcHT. (Junior and Senior) . 2 0 
Tennyson's Princese. P.M. Wattace. (Senior) ... ...  .. 3 6 | Hauff’s Das Wirtshaus im Speseart. G. E. FASNACHT. 
Cseear’s De Bello Gallico. Book I. A. S. Wacpo_e. (Junior)... 1 6 (Junior) z aa to idl a a sa te Sa ve m 3 0 
Cicoro’s Pro Murena. J. H. FREESE. (Sexior). .. .. 1. 2 6 | Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. H. B. CoTTERILL. (Senior) ... 3 o 
Ho s Odes. Book i. T. E. Pace. (Senior) 1 6 Iiphigenic auf Tauris. C. A. EGGERT. (Senior)... ... 3 6 
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spoke on ‘* The Problem of the Training of Teachers as it presents 
itself to the Local Authorities.” The supply of competent teachers 
had for years failed to keep pace with the demand, and the pressing 
problem was to increase the supply of teachers. To attract the right 
class, the teaching profession must be made attractive by adequate 
salaries, by a fair social status, and by intelligent management and co- 
‘operation. Each county must begin by offering scholarships from about 
the age of twelve up to sixteen to boys and girls who would undertake 
to become pupil-teachers. The two years’ course as half-timers would 
prove impracticable, except in large towns. An alternative would be 
to test applicants at sixteen as junior teachers for one year, and then 
give them a year’s full-time instruction, preparatory to their entering 
college. 
= Mr.T. J. Hughes, Chairman of the National Executive of Welsh 
County Councils, spoke against the utilization of county schools as 
pupil-teacher centres, but the objections he raised did not, judging 
from the many cries of dissent, commend themselves to the majority of 
the representatives. Mr. Lloyd-George referred to,the danger of pro- 
‘vincialism, and urged that the Conference should pass a resolution 
to the effect that the training of teachers throughout the Principality 
should be undertaken by a Central Authority, and not left to the option 
of individual Local Authorities. Protests were again raised against 
the passing of resolutions; and, though Mr. Lloyd-George exerted his 
powers of persuasion to the full, he was unable to induce the Conference 
to record more ee the pious opinion: ‘* That it is the duty of the 
Principality to uddertake the training and supply of teachers sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the Principality.” | 

At the third session the chairman, Sir John Gorst, M.P., in his 
opening speech, confined himself chiefly to compliments to Wales. 
Mr. Tom John, Vice-President of the National Union of Teachers, 
discussed ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Problem of the Training of Elementary 
Teachers.” He held that the pupil-teacher system had come to stay. 


lı for all teachers. 


include a University degree, a diploma in theory, history, and practice 
of teaching, and satisfactory probation. The conditions of a University 
degree should be modified for teachers. An emphatic warning was 
given against the practice of binding teachers to serve in a particular 
locality after the completion of training : there should be absolute free 
trade in the training of teachers. . 

Mr. Edgar Jones, Head Master of the Barry County School, ouŅined 
the scheme for the training of pupil-teachers which had been at work 
at that school for six years. The Senior Certificate of the Central 
Welsh Board was the best for pupil-teachers in Welsh county schools 
to work for, but attention shonld, in addition, be paid to such subjects 
as voice production, blackboard and freehand drawing, &c. Prof. Ray- 
mont, Cardiff, while thinking it highly desirable that primary and 
secondary teachers should, as far as possible, be trained together, 
pointed out that, until the primary teacher’s professional training was 
separated from his general education, concurrent training was out of the 
question. Prof. Findlay, Manchester, disapproved of Mr. John’s 
proposal for a teaching degree, which Lord Stanley also characterized 
as a plan for ‘‘ having a hall-mark upon the medal without the standard 
of fineness,” lowering the standard of the University degree without 
ennobling the recipient. Mrs. Mackenzie, Cardiff, made an eloquent 
plea for the better training of women who teach little children. 
Mr. A. B. Badger, Director of Higher Education in Monmouthshire, 
urged that part of the fund raised for higher education should be 
devoted to the further education and training of uncertificated teachers. 
Principal Rhys, Oxford, emphasized the necessity of a liberal education 
Mr. William Jones, M.P., said that Wales had a 


| splendid .system of secondary schools, and pupil-teacher centres 


Supersession was not yet possible, as no scheme of adult teacher- ` 


studentship could answer the demand. Certain rules ought to be laid 
down safeguarding admission into the teaching profession. The 
county schools and higher elementary schools should have the pre- 
paration of the recruits and probationers between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. Then these should begin their career as pupil-teachers, 
and the two years of apprenticeship should be spent in improving the 


general education and in acquiring some knowledge of the art of teach- ` 


ing in specially selected elementary schools. Teachers should not bead- 
mitted to the training colleges unless they gave some evidence of teach- 
ing ability : no risks should be taken. The teacher’s certificate should 


should be attached to secondary schools. The debate was wound up 
by Sir John Gorst, who drew special attention to the need of super- 


, adding some medical knowledge to the other qualifications of the 


teachers of young children. : 

The fourth session was presided over by Mr. A. C. Humphreys- 
Owen, M.P., Chairman of the Central Welsh Board, and the subject 
down for discussion was ‘‘ The Training of Secondary Teachers.” 
Miss E. P. Hughes, sometime Principal of the Cambridge Training 
College, said that the secondary teachers were concerned with the most 
difficult and important part of education. Their training should be 
post-graduate, and special care should be taken to keep out the 
obviously unfit. Training colleges had been described as the cemeteries 
of originality and individuality, but she hoped that those of Wales 
would be so developed that they would be the nurseries of sound 

(Continued on page 52.) l 
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DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 


By S. Arce and W. RippMann. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
Fourth Edition. 


*.* Following the success of Dent’s New First French Book, authors and pub- 
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also. In the revised version, called Dent's NEW Second French Book, the general 
scheme is the same as in the old, but there have been many extensive additions. 

The old version will not be ‘reprinted, and consequently those who order the 
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Phonetio Part of New First French Book, 6d. net. 


- HLEMENTS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND DICTION. By B. DuUMVILLE, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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educational experiment, research, and enthusiasm. Mr. Trevor Owen, 
Head -Master of the Swansea Grammar School, also insisted that 
secondary training should be post-graduate. Training colleges should 
be attached to Universities, and in Wales there should be a Diploma 
Board, consisting of representatives of the Central Welsh Board, the 
University Court, the Welsh County Schools Association, the Assistant 
Masters and Assistant Mistresses, to supervise the training of secondary 
teachers. Mr. T. W. Phillips, Newport Intermediate School, gave 
his experiences of training students in practical teaching while they 
received instruction in the theory of education at the Cardiff University 
College, and complained that the very important part of the work of 
training which was done at the secondary school was not recognized in 
any way by the University. A vote of thanks to the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. Hammond Robinson, Assistant Inspector of the Central 
Welsh Board, terminated the proceedings. 


SCOTLAND. 
‘On November 29, 1904, Lord Kelvin was installed as Chancellor of 
Glas Glasgow University. There was a large attendance 
gow f graduates and other mem! f the Universi 

University. of graduates and other members of the University, 
and representatives were present from the other 
Scottish Universities. The new Chancellor gave a brief and charming 
address, recalling the condition of the University in his boyhood and 
indicating the progress that has been made during his lifetime. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on various persons of distinction, 
including H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, Admiral 
Sir J. Dalrymple Hay, Signor Marconi, and the Hon. C. A. Parsons. 
All the meetings in connexion with the installation were admirably 
arranged. The programme included a visit to the new chemical 
laboratories for ordinary study and for research, which have lately 
been erected at a cost of about £12,000. The outside appearance of 
the buildings is not beautiful, and much criticism has heen expended 
upon it ; but the internal arrangements are so excellent that some one 
has suggested that laboratories ought to be built inside out. The new 
buildings are ‘‘ temporary,” f.e., they are fntended to be used, say, 
for twenty or thirty years, and it is hoped that before that time has 
elapsed the University will have money enough to erect permanent 
buildings on another site. But the new buildings are thoroughly well 

equipped, and provide full accommodation for all present needs. 


Edinburgh University is about to issue a new appeal for funds for 

University improvement and expansion. The 
Uaiversite. probable success of the OVER way be gauged 
from the fact that already £15,009 have been sub- 
scribed. And, in addition to this, Sir Donald Currie has intimated a 
subscription of £25,000 for the extension of the teaching staff and for 
the promotion of research in the University. One is glad to observe 
the indication afforded by these gifts that the friends of the University 
realize the necessity of adding considerably to the funds given by the 
Carnegie Trust if the Universities are to make the progress in all 
departments which the times require. 


The formation of a Local Committee for the Training of Teachers 

Training in connexion with Edinburgh University has been 

of Teachers. postponed by the Scotch Education Department, 

‘pending the result of certain proposals which 

have been discussed with some of the training college authorities, and 

which, if realized, would lead to the formation of Committees for the 

training of teachers on a wider basis and with a more comprehensive 

scope.” This is an indication that the Department expects to be 

able to carry out the large scheme of reorganization which was mentioned 
in these notes last month. 

Mr. S. S. Laurie, Emeritus Professor of Education in Edinburgh 
University, has been appointed by the Senatus to be the next Gifford 
Lecturer in that University. Mr. James Adam, LL.D. Cambridge, is 
delivering the first course of his Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen. His 
subject is ‘ The Religious Teachers of Greece.” 

On December 12 the Jubilee of the Royal Scottish Museum (formerly 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art) was celebrated by a 
conversazione, given by the Director, Dr. J. J. Dobbie. It was largely 
attended by representatives of the Universities and of the chief educa- 
tional and scientific institutions in Scotland. 


At the meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland in Edin- 
burgh, Prof. W. R. Hardie read a paper on ‘‘ The 

Tao anoa Pronunciation of Latin and Greek.” He made 
the following *‘definite suggestions ’’:—(1) the 

difficulty of reading verse was considerably mitigated by reading 
slowly ; (2) teachers should avoid the pedantic attempt to reproduce 
ancient pronunciation in every detail ; (3) we should act upon the 
knowledge which we doubtless possess ; (4) at early stages the reading 
of verse authors should be cut down in amount, and what is done 
should be done much more thoroughly ; and (5) the practice of learning 
verse passages by heart might well be more common than it is. Profs. 
G. G. Ramsay, Harrower, Burnet, and Butcher took part in the dis- 
cussion, and, on the motion of Prof. Burnet, it was agreed that the 
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Association should e some sort of syllabus of pronunciation for 
Scotland, not as obligatory but as a guide. Prof. Saintsbury read a 
most interesting and suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Literary Teaching of 
Ancient and Modern Languages,” laying stress on the desirability of 
English being taken late rather than early in a University curriculum. 
In course of the discussion, Prof. Butcher spoke sensibly on the error 
of the extreme Herbartians. ‘‘ Painless methods and the multiplicity 
of subjects are the bane of education. If you want to get back to any 
sound principles, you must have subjects which not merely rouse 
interest, but demand effort. No doubt in this country we have gone 
cather too far in attaching importance to effort without interest ; but in 


ae they have gone too far in making it all interest without 
effort. 


IRELAND. 


. During the past month the policy of Trinity College in regard to 
the University question has received definite public 


Trinity Colles expression in several ways. On November 10 
Irish University lengthy letter over the signature ‘‘ Libertas _ 
Question. which is understood to stand for a Protestant gentle- 


i man of considerable importance—appeared ın the 
drisk Times, in which the writer advocated making Trinity College a 
thoroughly national University on secular lines. In the first instance he 
charged the Board with endangering their independence by their 
acceptance of £5,000 from Government under the Land Act. He 


then went on to advocate the removal of the Divinity School, the 


services of the College chapel, and catechetical instruction, on the 
assumption that, ifthe University were made entirely secular, students of 
all creeds would go to it. 

The Provost of Trinity College, Dr. Traill, replied on the 15th to 

Libertas,” indignantly repudiating the imputation that the accept- 
ance Of £5,000 from Government was an Esau’s bargain. It had 
been suggested by himself to save the middlemen on the College 
estates from ruin. Dr. Traill then pointed out that, instead of feeling 
themselves bound, after receiving this sum, to accept any licy 
devised by the Government, every member of the Board, wih one 
exception—no doubt Dr. Mahaffy—and almost the whole body of the 
Junior Fellows, signed a protest against the Dunraven scheme, and 
en he himself, a strenuous opponent of the scheme, had been 
appointed Provost. He then proceeded to point out how futile as a 
settlement of the Irish University problem, and how injurious to the 


interests ofthe College, would be the removal of the Divinity School. 
In Ireland no section of the people of any i tance desires educa- 
tion to be wholly divorced from religion. The College would suffer 
the loss of about three hundred students and the injury to all their 
students by the absence of services and religious instruction without in 
the slightest degree conciliating the Roman Catholic Church. He 
pone out that in no University in the world had the Theological 

aculty ever been expelled. In conclusion, Dr. Traill said that every- 
thing they could do to make Dublin University a national University 
they were now doing. The clerical aspect and government of the 
College are passing away. Of the last six appointments to F ellowships, 
three have bee given to Presbyterians and one toa Roman Catholic. 
In no part of the teaching or social life of the college would a student 
receive any injury to his religious belief, whatever it might be. Every 
prize and post is open to men of all creeds, on the sole condition of 
their winning fellowship, and it rests with whatever creed is most 
numerously represented to give the dominant tone to the teaching and 
life of the College. They were willing to give exactly the same 
religious institutions within the walls to other denominations as those at 
present enjoyed by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

From this manifesto it is plain that Trinity College would by a large 
majority decline anything like the establishment of a Roman Catholic - 
College under Dublin University. At the same time, the authorities 
are now showing themselves most anxious to meet the needs of the 
time in every way possible short of this. So completely open to all 


creeds, indeed, is Trinity College that, had the Church twenty or 


thirty years ago adopted the policy of sending of their ablest students 
to Trinity College, while retaining them in residence and religious 
instruction under their own care, at the present moment the Roman 
Catholic element might be dominant in the government and teaching 
of the College. 


Amongst recent changes inaugurated by the Board is the establish- 
Changes in ment of twelve new entrance exhibitions in con- 
Trinity College.. exion with the Intermediate Examinations. They 
' will be awarded to successful male and female 

candidates at the Senior and Middle Grade Examinations on their 
answering at those examinations, six being of the value of £20 a year 
for two years, and six of the value of £15 a year for two years. Any 
successful Intermediate student would thus find himself in Trinity Col- 
lege and provided for for half his course without further effort or pay- 

(Continued on page 56.) 


The great success that attended the publication of Philips’ ‘‘Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography ” 
has induced the Publishers to produce a series of large Schoolroom Maps based upon the same principle. 


PHILIPS: 


COMPARATIVE SERIES 


| Large Schoolroom Maps, 


COMBINING PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Physical Features are specially prominent. 
Uniformity of Scale and Comparison of Areas. 
Political Boundaries are clearly shown. 


| 


The Lettering is well executed. 
Great care has been bestowed upon the Selection 
and Spelling of Names. 


LIST OF SERIES. 


Size 80 by 63 inches. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EUROPE. 


NORTH AMERICA. AFRICA. 


NEW ZEALAND, NORTH ISLAND. 


Price 18s. | 
SCOTLAND. WORLD. 


Size 74 by 59 inches. Price 16s. 
Size 80 by 63 inches. Price 16s. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 


TEST MAPS. 


A Series of Test Maps is also issued, uniform in size and price, with full Physical Colouring, Political 


Boundaries, and Town Stamps, but without names. 


— y ee we. | 


LONDON: GEORGE 


A begutifully Coloured Reduced Facsimile sent free on application. 


PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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ORGANIZED 
GAMES. 


FOR THE SCHOOL, THE HALL, OR THE 
PLAYGROUND. 


By FRANK ELSTON. 
Demy 8vo, 80 pp., net 3s.; post free, 35. 3d. 


The Book contains 82 Games, with detailed in- 
structions for playing, illustrated by 26 Diagrams, 
showing the “formation,” &c., to be adopted for the 
various Games, 15 Photographs of children actually 
engaged in playing the Games, and 8 Plates of Music 
for the Games which require music. 


All the Exercises and Games are in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Report of the Inter-De- 
partmental Committee on the Model Course of Physical 
Exercises, and which were afterwards embodied in the 
“* Syllabus,” 


E. J. ARNOLD @& SON, Ltd, 
Educational Publishers, LEEDS. 


Awarded First Prize in Class 18 (open) at HOME COUNTIES 
NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION, 1903. 


THE ‘‘ALLEYN” NATURE-STUDY AND OBSERVATION LEAFLETS, 
Published by RELFE BROS., 6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., have just received very high commendation from 
the Rev. A. THORNLEY, M.A., F.L.S., Superintendent of Nature- 
Study to the Notts and Leicestershire Education Committees. 


— e —— 


Sold in Packets of Twelve Numbers each. 
SERIES FOR SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN. 


Specimen Packet, 1s. 1d. post free from the Author, 
C. B. GUTTERIDGE, M.A., 65 BEAUVAL Roap, DULWICH, S.E. 


MEMORY DRAWING OF 


PLANT FORM & DESIGN. 


By W. R. BuLLMORE, A.R.D.S. Two parts each of six Plates of Nature 
Studies and Designs in Portfolios gin. by r2in. 1s. each. 


COPIES IN SILHOUETTE FOR 


BRUSH DRAWING. 


Part I.—Natural Forms. 
Part II.—Simple 


By W. R. BULLMORE. For Secondary Schools. 
Boo 


ks 6d. net. Cards rs. 3d. net per packet of 12. 


Patterns. Zn the Press. 
MANUAL TRAINING. EXERCISES IN 


DRAWING & WOODWORK. 


By W. R. BuLLMORE and J. HOLLINGWoRTH. For Secondary Schools and 
Teachers’ Classes. Royal 8vo, 8d. net. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


WORKS BY JOHN CARROLL. 
Pattern Drawing and Design. 


The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction of Ornament and 
the Planning of Patterns. Crown 8vo, cloth 18. 6d. á 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


New and Enlarged Edition. . Brought down to the latest requirements. 
Strongly bound in cloth.. 18. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


Key to Carroll’s Geometry. 


Freehand Drawing of Foliage, Flowers, 
and Fruit. 


Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature, by Wm. J. 
CARROLL. Arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student, and 
Illustrated by 46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction by JoHN CARROLL. 
Demy 4to (11 by 8in.), in stiff wrapper. 18. Gd. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. 


Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Flat Ornament, 
and 66 Analytical Diagrams of Construction designed and arranged in graduated 
order, with directions to the Student as to the method of proceeding. my 4to 
(r1 by 8in.). In stiff wrapper. 18. Gd. 


WORKS BY F. F. LYDON. 
Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 


Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back. 3s. net (postage 4d.). 

This work consists of 43 lessons and 42 full-size plates (printed white on black), 
Representing blackboard illustrations, with Introduction and directions for drawing. 
The lessons deal with Plant Life, Insect Life, and the Comparison of Animals, and 
form a complete course of object lessons in Nature Study. Prospectus, with 
specimen plate, free on application. 


Floral Design in Colour. 
In two sets, Price fS. Gd. net per set (postage 2d.). 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, LTD., 


28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


DR. CORNWELL S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by J. CORNWELL ROUND, M.R.C.S. 
With numerous Revistons and Additions by BEN JONSON. 
A School Geography. Ninetieth (Memorial) Edi- 


tion. With Coloured, Black-and-White, and Star Maps; also numerous 
Diagrams. The Reviser has brought this book thoroughly up to date, and it 
now contains 384 pages, exclusive of 64 pages of Maps. 3s. 6d. 
“ The book is an immense storehouse of accurate geographical information, and a 
very suggestive book to the teacher." — Educational Record, June, 1994. 
t“ Seeing that it has thirty-six coloured Maps, and nearly twice as many uncoloured, 
the price is wonderfully low.”— The Journal of Education, July, 1904. 


Geography for Beginners. Seventieth Edition. 
Has been Enlarged and Revised, Maps and Diagrams having been also added. 
It now contains 160 pages of interesting matter. 1s. 
‘We have tested both these books on many points, and in every case with the 
most satisfactory results.”—School Guardian, May, 1904. 


Grammar for Beginners. Ninety-first Edition. ıs. 


Revised, and with additional Section on Analysis of Sentences. 


The Young Composer.  Forty-ninth Revised En- 
larged Edition, contains Sections on the Composition of Sentences, Paragraphs, 
Essays, Précis, Letters, Telegrams, and Commercial Documents, also on ‘‘ Press 
Corrections.” rs. 6d. 

“ The book is complete and practical.” — School Guardian, Oct. 194. 
“ Altogether the book is a very valuable aid for those who wish to gain the power 

to write clearly, accurrately, and gracefully.” — School Manager, October, 1904. 


Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. ıs. 9d. 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 
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ment ‘on his part. Since this arrangement was announced, an anony- 
mous Dublin gentleman has given £5,000 to enable the Board to 
extend the scheme further, and is willing to contribute still more 

liberally to further reforms in the same direction. 
Lately also the Board has altered the conditions on which sizarships 
are held. They are now limited to poor students 


Sizarships. under nineteen years of age, who have not yet 


matriculated in T.C.D., and are not gradunaies . 


of any other University. The Board, in addition, may award sizar- 
ships, one in classics and one in mathefnatics, without examination to 
junior freshmen who have distinguished themselves since their entrance. 
They also offer sizarships in experimental science and some mathe- 
matics, or experimentals and some classics. A modern language may 
be substituted for Greek. = 
The Board have recently announced their scheme for scholarships 
for women. The Foundation Scholarshipsare tenable 
POUNT EEDA Tor only by men, and their advantages largely consist 
in residence and commons. The scholarships 
now established for women have the same subjects (classics, mathe- 
matics, and experimentals) as those of the Foundation Scholarships, 
and the examinations for both will be held at the same time and place. 
No scholarship will be awarded if the marks won be not at least equal 
to those of the lowest successful Foundation Scholar in the same sub- 
ject and the same year. The value of the scholarships will be £30 a 
year, with exemption from ordinary college fees, except the tuition fees 
a oe guinea a quarter, to which the Foundation Scholars are also 
iable. 
' No improvements made by Trinity College, however, can be ex- 
i pected to satisfy the Roman Catholic Church, 


pa pear which demands complete control of the education 
Question. of Catholic youth and the endowments for that 


education. At a meeting held in the Mansion 
House by the Association of Catholic Graduates and Undergraduates, 
Mr. John Dillon, M.P., sketched a scheme for a Catholic University 
in which all the difficulties of obtaining a liberal education under 
clerical control were, as usual, evaded. Prof. Mahaffy was present, 
and urged Catholic students to take bape of what Trinity College 
was giving; while a note of weariness of a hopeless struggle was 
sounded in similar advice given by the Very Rev. Dr. McDonald, of 
Maynooth, and in the suggestion elsewhere made by Father Finlay 
that Catholics should undertake to provide funds for a University for 
themselves. The difficulties in which the Government are placed are 
shown by their latest negotiations. After the failure of the Dunraven 
proposals (mainly through the hostility of Trinity College), the Govern- 
ment entered into a scheme of endowing University College, Stephen’s 
Green, as a teaching college under the Royal University. The Catholic 
Bishops and Dr. Delany, the Jesuit head of the College, were con- 
sulted, and gave their approval. When, however, it was placed before 
the Cabinet, Lord Londonderry and Mr. Arnold Forster threatened to 
resign if such a Bill were brought in, and the Government felt com- 
pelled to abandon their attempt. One cannot wonder, after their 
repeatedly experiencing such treatment as this, that Catholic Univer- 
sity men, in earnest on the subject, should express strong indignation. 
This was very marked in a recent meeting of the Catholic Medical 
School Association. The speakers demanded University endowment 
as a right, and repudiated any wish for connexion with Trinity College. 
The Medical School is one of the most successful in Ireland, and has 
done its excellent work with practically no endowment up to the 
present. 
The Irish Association of Women reread having appealed in 
vain to the authorities of University College to open 
oval paiversity: the lectures of the Fellows of the Royal University 
to women students, at the end of October addressed 
a memorial to the Senate of the Royal University, asking them to 
give some assistance in removing the disabilities under which the 
women students suffer. They have lately received a reply that the 
Senate are unable to interfere with the arrangements of University 
College. Should a number of Roman Catholic women enter Trinity 
College, there would probably be a complete change in the treatment 
they now receive from University College. Already there are some 
Catholic women students in Trinity College. 


Although the opening of Trinity College to women has greatly 
‘Aiesandra changed some aspects of the work of Alexandra 

College. College, it has so far had no adverse influence on 
its prosperity. The number of students is exceed- 
ingly large this term, and the work undertaken was more extensive 
than usual. Besides the Hermione Lectures in Art, delivered this 
ear by Mrs. Arthur Strong, on ‘‘The Triumphal Sculptures in 
oman Art,” there have been special courses of lectures in Political 
Economy by Mr. Jones, Barrington Lecturer in Political Economy ; 
lectures on Sixteenth Century European History, by Mr. Wardle, 
Professor of Modern History in Trinity College; and lectures on 
the History of Greek Philosophy, by Miss A. Oldham, B.A. 
** Students’ Day” was celebrated on December 16, when an admir- 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By J. H. Poyntinc, Sc.D., F.R.S., Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Physics, Birmingham University ; and 


J. J. THomson, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, . 


Cambridge ; Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Voiume Ill. in Large Svo. 
Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 155. 


HEAT. 


CoNTENTS.—Temperature—Expansion of Solids—Liquids—Gases— 
Circulation and Convection — Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat — 
Conductivity—Forms of Energy ; Conservation ; Mechanical Equiva- 
lent of Heat—The Kinetic Theory—Change of State ; Liquid—Vapour 
—Critical Points—Solids and Liquids—Atmospheric Conditions — 
Radiation — Theory of Exchanges—Radiation and Temperature— 
Thermodynamics — Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes — Thermo- 
dynamics of Changes of State, and Solutions—Thermodynamics of 
Radiation—Index. 


Voiume il. Second Edition. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


108. 6d, 


* The style is clear and convincing, and the information up-to-date, including as _ 


it does all the recent research on the subject.” —Cambridge Review. 


— 


Volume ll. Third Edition. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


SOUND. — 


“Very clearly written. ... The names of the authors are a guarantee o the 
scientific accuracy and up-to-date character of the work." — Educational Times 


A Full Descriptive Prospectus post free on application. 


. LONDON : 
CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0., LIMITED, Exeter Street, Strand. 


SGHREBER’S MEDICAL 
INDOOR GYMNASTICS, 


Or a System of Hygienic Exercises 
for Home Use. 


To be practised anywhere without apparatus 

~ or assistance by young or old of either sex, 
for the preservation of health and general 
activity. 


By D. G. M. SCHREBER, M.D. 


Revised and Supplemented by RupoLF GRAEFE, M.D. 
i Translated from the 26th German Edition by 
HERBERT A. Day. With Plates and 
45 Illustrations in the 
Text. 3s. net. i 


“The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly be 
of value in strengthening and developing the muscular system. The 
descriptions of the exercises and the figures in the text are excellent,”— 
Physician and Surgeon. 

“ Well worthy of the attention of those who go in for regular physical 
training as a means for the preservation of health.”—Scotsman. 

“ A very sensible little treatise.” —G/asgow Herald. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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TWO INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE EQUIPMENT 
AND MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, containing 500 pages, with 400 Illustrations, price 25s. net. 


MODERN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS: 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY. 


‘A Treatise on the Planning, Arrangement, and Fitting of Day and 
Boarding Schools, having special regard to ; 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, ORGANIZATION, AND 
EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 


By FELIX CLAY, B.A., Architect. 


The School World.—“‘ To the architect and the schoolmaster alike it will prove 
an invaluable work of reference. 
felly illustrated and adequately described. . . . There is no detail pertinent to its wide 
range of subjects on which the reader may not gain prompt and trustworthy informa- 
tion.” ' 

The 8pectator.—'" Mr. Clav’s lucid and well-illustrated volume will be indis- 
pensable to all who have to deal with the building of new schools, whilst we should 
gladly see its perusal made a necessary condition for holding the office of manager.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 
THE PLANNING AND FITTING-UP OF CHEMICAL 
AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES, 
With Notes on the Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting of Schools. 
| By T. HE. RUSSELL, M.A. 


Nlustrated by 36 Plans of Laboratories, and Diagrams of Fittings, &c. 
The School World.—‘ The book stands alone and is likely to be of considerable 


value. 

The Chemical News.—‘'A most useful book. .. . Mr. Russell shows an 
extensive acquaintance with the contrivances in the newest and most complete 
laboratories in the country and gives many valuable hints as to the best systems.” 

° Detailed Prospectuses sent post Jree on receipt of application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


MAN : 


A Monthly Record of Anthropological Science, 


Containing Original Articles, Summaries, Reviews, and Proceedings. 
Published by the 


ANTHROPOLOCICAL INSTITUTE, 3 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Price 1s. Monthly; 
‘ or 10s. Subscription per annum, prepaid. 


Cloth, pp. x, 876. Price 1s. 6d, 


The Journal of Education. 
BOUND VOLUME FOR 1904. ” 


Being the 26th Volume of the New Series. 
of Issue. 


“From Mr. William Rice, London, comes the volume (7s. 6d.) con- 
taining the collected parts for the past twelve months of that well- 
known professional monthly, ‘ The Journal of Education.’ It forms a 
useful record of the scholastic history of the year, and a well-stocked 
miscellany of reading instructive to instructors.” 

s — The Scotsman, Dec. 19, 1904. 


“Mr. William Rice has issued the yearly volume of ‘ The Journal of 
Education.” Those who know it will hardly require to be told that 
this ‘ Monthly Record and Review’ gives itself as much scope as is 
consistent with its special functions. Thus, in the list of articles which 
it contains, we find ‘Athletics’ and ‘ Salaries of Women Teachers,’ 
*The Teaching of Classics’ and ‘The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages,’ ‘The Training of Literary Taste’ and ‘Conversation in 
Class.” It may be gathered from these random instances that, as re- 
gards the provender—perhaps we should say ‘pabulum ’— which it 
supplies, it is about as miscellaneous as the traditional haggis. In its 
various accounts of the sayings and doings of educationists ot all grades 
‘It is as full as its space will permit, and tolerably impartial in the 
jbestowal of that space. Perhaps, however, the best thing we can say, 
or rather quote, in its favour consists of this simple indication on ‘the 
title-page —‘ Vol. XXVI? For an eJucational journal, that is a 
.‘ grande mortalis ævi spatium,’ which supplies a stronger recommenda- 
tion than mere praise could do.”— The Glasgow Herald, Dec. 15, 1904. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Every type of secondary and elementary school is - 
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McDougall’s L 


Fully Illustrated. 80 pages. 


aws of Health. 


Cloth. Price 6d, net. 


TWO NOTABLE REVIEWS. 


The Lancet.—‘' The whole tone of the book is judicious. It is very simply 
written, and it contains 2 mass of information that will be useful to all classes of 
the community. The wide spread of such knowledge will add health and hap- 
piness to all homes where it is rightly appreciated. There is a useful Index, and 
the illustrations are clear.” l 

The Schooimaster.—“ A better treatise on the body and all that pertains to 
its well-being—concise yet clear, brief yet complete—can scarcely be found else- 
where for sixpence. We congratulate the publishers on their success.” 


McDougall's Memory Passages. 


In Verse and Prose. 
80 pages. Cloth. Price 6d. 


A choice and varied Selection. 


McDougall’s Twin Maps 


Each Twin Map contains a Coloured Political Map (size gin. by 
7 in. ), and opposite this a Photo-Relief Mapof the same size. Inad- 
dition, on the outside cover is printed a summarised Geography, 
clear and comprehensive, of the country. For teaching purposes 
this combination is quite unequalled. Cloth joint at fold. 


Price Id. each, net. Per gross, 108. 9d. net. 
LIST OF SERIES. 
9. Australasia. 


1. England and Wales. 65. Asia. 

2. Scotland. 6. Africa. 10. India. 

8. Ireland. 7. North America. 11. South Africa.’ 
4. Europe. 8. Canada. 


McDougall’s Geographies of the 
Continent, = | 


From 64 to 80 pages. Paper covers, 4d. Cloth covers, 5d. 


Africa, Asia, North and South America, Europe, 
° and Australasia. l 


VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Each book contains a full and clear account of the country deseribed. 


“ We can cordially recommend them." —Geographical Teacher. 


‘“ Many geographical readers, far more pretentious and at five or six times the 
price, are not half so well illustrated. ”— Practical Teacher. 


McDouga l's Alexandra Readers. 


A high-class Series of English Readers, fully Illustrated, and having 
many Pictures in Colours. Infant Series, and Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. Full particulars on application. 


Complete Catalogues post free on application. 
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McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LTD, 
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able performance of ‘t The Rivals” was given by the students before . 


an immense audience. 


SCHOOLS. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL.—The new Art Room has been furnished and 
equipped, and was brought into use in December. l 

BRUTON, SEXEY’S TRADE SCHOOL.—The following scholarships of 
the Somerset County Council have been gained from this school :— 
Intermediate (£30 a year for two years): F. V. Harvey (1st), K. R. 
Lewis (2nd), and F. C. Wyatt (6th); Senior (£60 a year for three 
years): W. Stokes. H. R. Scott has gained an open Natural Science 
scholarship at Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Bucks, WYCOMBE ABBEY.—At Oxford, Miss E. G. Romanes, 
Honours School, Theology, First Class, and Miss J. I. Vernon Har- 
court, Diploma in the History, Theory, and Practice of Education. At 
‘Cambndge, Miss H. M. Oyler, Modern Languages Tripos, Second 
Class; Miss K. W. Siils, Historical Tripos, Part I., Second Class. 
Higher Certificates of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board were 
obtained by nine pupils. 

CANTERBURY, KING’s SCHOOL.—Scholarships have been awarded 
as follows :—Entrance Scholarships: D. H. Cowie (Miss Hardie, 
Folkestone, and King’s School); P. G. E. Chave (Mr. Pearce, Ripley, 

‘and King’s School); C. F. M. N. Ryan (Mr. Pulling, Kensington 
Preparatory School) ; C. J. Galpin (Junior King’s School); G. C. W. 
Harker (Mr. Watson Willis, Eastbourne), for Mathematics ; H. Nevill 
(Rev. R. J. Martin, St. Leonards) ; C. F. Freeborn (Mr. Jelf, Folke- 
stone, and King’s School); J. C. M. Leech (Mr. Faulkner, Purley) ; 
H. Parsons (Mr. Olive, Wimbledon, and King’s School). House 
Scholarships: C. M. Sutton (Mr. Pearce, Ripley); W. S. Barroll (Mr, 
Wallis, Westgate) ; A. N. I. Lilly (Mr. Watson Willis. Eastbourne). 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—In the B.A. Examination of the 

University of Loundon, Dorothy Bond obtained Class I. Classics, Ethel 
Mary Winnington Ingram Class I. English, Stuart Irene Douglas 
Class III. Classics, Helen Pughe Whittington Class III. English. We 
have won for the third time the Sévres Vase offered annually by the 
‘Société des Professeurs de Français en Angleterre. The following 
pupils have distinguished themselves in the ‘“‘ Grand Concours” :— 
, Lily Constance Marx, Gold Medal; Naomi Claite Flecker, Hachette 
:Prize and second prize in Section A; Georgiana Rose Fitzgibbon, 
Version Prize ; and Mary Macgregor has gained the first prize in the 
t Concours Universitaire.” The following have taken the Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of Cambridge: P. Dumaresque and M. 
Liddiard, Practice Class I, Theory Class II.; K. Ames, R. de Glan- 
ville, A. Hele, E. Neal, E. Hutchinson, Class IT. 

East. LONDON TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—The following distinctions 
have been gained from the College:—Mr. George Boal, London 
University B.Sc. Mathematical Honours, Second Class; Mr. S. J. 
Gunningham, London University B.Sc. Physics Honours, First Class ; 
Mr. J. B. Kenner, London University B.Sc. Chemistry Honours, First 
Class; Mr. E. J. Buckton, Mr. S. G. Winn, and Mr. C. H. Sumner 
obtained Whitworth Exhibitions. Four King’s Prizes were awarded to 
students ot the college, one being in Seventh Stage Mathematics. 


? 


The following members of the staff have been accepted as recognized | 


teachers of the University of London :—Mr. V. H. Blackman, M.A., 
Botany ; Mr. W. H. White, B.A., B.Sc., Physics; Mr. J. A. Daven- 
port, B.Sc. Vict., Engineering. 

LEEDS, CHAPEL ALLERTON GIRLS’ HiGH SCHOOL.—This school 
will be opened this month under new auspices. It was formed 
four years ago as a branch of the Leeds Girls’ High School, the age 
limit being thirteen years, In future it will be carried on by a 
company of shareholders under a strong board of local governors. 
Additional accommodation has been secured, and classes for elder girls 
are being formed. Miss K. Scotson Clark, who has had charge of the 
school for some years, has been appointed Head Mistress, and the staft 
kas been strengthened by the appointment of Miss Whittington, B.A. 
Lond., and Miss Kennett Hayes, First Class Higher N.F.U. (Bedford 
Kindergarten Training College). Already a considerable increase in 
the number of pupils has been secured, and special arrangements have 
been made for the training of kindergarten students. 

MARY DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBERWELL GROVE.— 
Four students in the Junior or Academical Division of this college 
entered for the B.A. Examination at London University in October. 
All were successful, two gaining First Classes. These students will 
in January enter the Senior, or Pedagogical, Division, where they 
will be trained to teach. The division promises to be a large one, 
and already includes a very considerable proportion of graduates. 
Miss Carpenter has been recognized as a teacher in Pedagogy by the 
University of London. 

_ PENARTH CouNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual distribution 

of prizes took place on December 8, when the prizes were presented 

by the Chairman of the Governors. Junior Certificates of the Central 

Welsh Board were obtained by Gladys Cox, with Distinctions in 

English Literature and Botany, and by Maud Swenson, with Distinction 

in English Composition. Senior Certificates were obtained by Ella 
(Continued on page 60.) 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK’S 


Educational Publications. 
Ceneral Editor—T. CARTWRICHT, B.A., B.Sc. 


Printed on unglazed, toned paper in special sight-saving type, illus- 
trated by eminent artists in colour, and in black and white. 
Strongly nd (not wire-stitched), and opening flat with ease. 

SCOTSMAN, Dec. 1st, 1904.—“A series of school-books which 
show a great advance on old-fashioned methods of instruction.” . 


NEW LITERARY READERS. 
NEW For Infants and Older Scholars. } 3d. to 1s. 6d. 


With Splendid Relief Maps. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. } 34, to 1s, 3d, 
O 
FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD. 
50,000 Spire sold in German 


HISTORICAL READERS. } 1g, to 1s, 6d 

Periodic and Concentric. £ 
NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. } 199, to 1s. 84. 
NEW 

To suit all tastes. 
NEW ENGLISH COURSE. 

n new and eminently practical lines. 
1s. 6d. 

WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE. 6. 

With facsimile commendatory Letter by Major-Gen. BADEN-POWELL, 
WRITING FOR READING. Gd. 


An interesting MS. Reading Book. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 18.34. | THE CHILDREN'S FAIRY BOOK. 6d, 
THE CHILDREN’S PICKWICK. 1s. 3d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, 84., &c. 


“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 


THE ATHENAUM, October 22nd, 1904.—‘‘ Paper, type, and arrange- 
ment are all good; illustrations abound, and include some attractive pictures in 
colour. Grammar is not forced on the attention unduly; and, if ever reading is 
acquired without tears, that endowment should be secured by these little books by 
Mr. T. Cartwright.” 

SPECIALLY SUITED FOR SCHOOL USE.—Academy and Litera- 
ture, Nov. 26th, 1904.—‘' The Children’s Scott . . . is quite an attractive 
volume, with plenty of illustrations and as few notes as possible. It is specially 
suited for school use, and should surely serve to arouse the children's interest im 
Scott’s works.” 


Write for Catalogue and Specimens to 


LC & E. C JACK, 


34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH, 


INSECT FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. 


(ELEMENTARY RURAL SCIENCE.) 


Ormerod’s Text-Book of Agricultural 
Entomology. 


A Plain Introduction to Insect Life: Structure of Insects; Life 
History of Cockchafer, Wireworm, Turnip Flea-beetle, Cabbage 
Butterfly, Gooseberry Sawfly, Daddy-long-legs, Aphis, &c., &c. 
Chief methods of combating the Insect Pests of Farm and Garden, 
Orchard, Forest, and Farm Animals. For the Use of Teachers and 
Students. Profusely Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. By ELEANOR A. 
OrMEROD, LL.D. 

“ An excellent guide, full of sound, practical information.” — Times. 

“The best introductory treatise on the subject in existence. We recommend 


it for adoption in every school and class in which attention is given to the teaching 
of Agriculture.” —Agr icultural Gazette. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


Dr. T. J. MacNamara, M.P.: “No school and no teacher can afford to be 
without it.” 


Rev. Josep Woop, D.D., Head Master of Harrow: “I consider it to be far the 
most accurate English Dictionary in existence.” 


Illustrated Pamphlet with Specimen Pages, Prices, and Opinions of 
Scholars, Statesmen, Authors, Judges, &c., post free on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York Hote, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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-A SELECTION of RELFE BROTHERS’ BOOKS 


for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1905. 


KINGS I - s.d. | SOHOOL GBOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. . BY: G. CARTER, M.A. s.d. 
ST. MARK Wiith Notes by G. CARTER M.A. Each 1 6 With 32 Coloured Maps, &c. ‘2 6 
ACTS OF AP i LOCAL BXAMINATIO N GEOGRAPHY. ‘By A. c. Havens, 
OSTLES ; B.A. Edited by G. Cartzr, M.A. With 34 Maps. 4 Io 
SCOTT'S IVANHOB. With Notes by J. Hicuam, M.A. eee 2° GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By A. G. 
NOTER Bae ndeder OATBOHISM. By H. Worsro.p. With R Haynes. Special prominence given to Commercial points .. eee o 8 
Selection of recent Questions ee, ° aa poy ees ee CBOMETRY. Theoretical and Practical, the 
LOCAL EXAMINATION GRAMMAR (The Charterhouse). By - New Lines. eS G. H. Wvarr, B.Sc. Second Edition ra ree ee ee 14 
the Rev. A. MACRAE a I 4 PINTE on AY WRITING. By C. H. Hopcson, M.A. "Revised 
LOCAL EXAMINATION ENGLISH HISTORY. By T. a è 
Darkas, M. 2 Edited by aes peA An unbiased ie nóis Faaiodiens, By H. S. Turret, M.A., Ph.D. Us- PEPS 
listory, specially written for t unio als, uniform in st Cig 
with the Local j D ha iiai E Geogiaahy and Arithmetic... . 7 1 6 ON fobs ae FRENOH. ‘By H. Brovet, B.A. Unseens Jor Po 
ae oF BNGLIAH HISTORY, ey ee ee teers By s | MBRIMÝH: COLOMBA. Wi With N Notes b ev. dali Hewarson, M.A... 20 
ARTER, M.A. 1 6| RELFm BROTHERS N sty Rev TLAS. 13 | 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part IIL. By hes same Auibor .. 2 0 Maps and Deas acre) Piet and Political Imperial 4to 3 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THESE EXAMINATIONS: 


nELFE BROTHERS, LIMITED, Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and General School Stationers, 


6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND . NOW READY. 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. |. Demy 8vo, eloth, 724 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, j 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. , THE CALENDAR 


Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY.) The College of Preceptors | 
CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” FOR 1904. 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. | E beach reaper igloo redler arti a 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented 7i a Member of the contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and Profes» 
University of Cambridge, sonal Preliminary Examinations sot In 1903, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. —— : 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, Lonpon. | ‘LONDON: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C, 


‘The Boswell of our age.”— The Journal of Education. l | 
“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for, ee ee the vates sacer to whom we must go is far less Mr. Morley than Mr. LIONEL TOLLEMACEE, 


who cannot have spent as many minutes in his company as Mr. Morley spent hours, But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one sees and hears the talker; here in Mr. 
Morley’s ‘ Life,’ we read him, and it is quite another thing.”— The Guardian. 


WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of “ Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir.” [Fourth Edition. Revised, with Portrait. 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.] 
“* Talks with Mr. Gladstone.” (Second Edition, Enlarged.) 


SEVENTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A, Tollemache. Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


S Al E Si UD IES. Contents:—HISTORICAL PREDICTION. SirG.C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. LITERARY EGOTISM. 


CHARLES AUSTIN. RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE. Mr. TENNYSON'S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. PHYSICAL 
and MORAL COURAGE. THE UPPER ENGADINE. NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, DEAN STANLEY, 
and CANON KINGSLEY. THE EPICURIST'S LAMENT. POEMS by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. TOLLEMACHE) INDEX to the CLASSICAL and other 
QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


FIFTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


TONES OF STUMBLING. Contents :—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES. THE FEAR OF 


DEATH. FEARLESS DEATHS. DIVINE ECONOMY OF TRUTH.—Affendices:—RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. Mr. 
ROMANES'S CATECHISM. NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. INDEX to the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS, 
with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


Ss 


These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES, by the HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of course, did 
‘net contain the Pattison Recollections, at the late Mark Pattison’s request. The Books are issued at Cost Price, 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BroapDway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
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Lloyd Atkinson, with Distinctions in Latin, French (with conversation), 
German (with conversation) ; and by Nora Lloyd Atkinson, with Distinc- 
tions in Latin, French (with conversation), German (with conversation), 
-English Composition, Arithmetic, and Mathematics. On the results of 
the Central Welsh Board Examination, N. L. Atkinson was awarded 
a Glamorgan County Scholarship, amounting to £40 a year for three 
years, to enable her to go to a University. 

ROsSALL SCHOOL.—The following are the principal prizes gained in 
the school :—Latin Prose (Senior), Č. A. Storey ; Latin Prose (Junior), 
A. Pym; Classical Literature, G. S. Woodman; Divinity, W. St. J. 
Pym. Outside the school the following scholarships have been won :— 
First Open Classical Scholarship, Clare College, Cambridge, F. W. G. 
Douglas; Rustat Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Cambridge, 
G. 5. Woodman; Open Mathematical Scholarship, Caius College, 
Cambridge, G. G. Woodruff; Open Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford, W. H. K. Campbell. 

SEDBERGH, BALIOL SCHOOL.—The annual entertainment and prize 
distribution of this school was held on December 3 at the Public Hall, 
Sedbergh, on which occasion the pupils acted a play arranged by the 
Principal, entitled ‘* The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon.” 
The clear enunciation of the actors was a matter of special comment, 
‘and a violin solo by M. Longridge was warmly appreciated by the 
audience. The school has won marked distinctions this year in drawing 
‘and music. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—The following have been elected to 
scholarships of £50:—W. H. Croome (from Mr. Gruggen, Welling- 
borough); H. C. Read, Classical (from Mr. Trollope, St. -Albans) ; 
A. C. Sykes, Mathematical (from Rev. J. H. Wilkinson, Woodcote). 
The following have been elected to scholarships of £30 :—K. F. P. 
Mackenzie, Mathematical (Wellington College, formerly from Rev. 
W. H. Churchill, Broadstairs); G. Cheetham, Mathematical (from 
Eltham College, Kent); R. M. F. Townsend,. Mathematical (from 
M., Christopherson, Locker’s Park); J. L. C. Mercer, Mathematical 
(frem.Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, Slough). _ 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. - 


The Translation Prize for December is awarded tu ‘‘ Figaro.” 

The winner of the Holiday Prize is E. H. Osborn, Esq., 152 Elgin 
Avenue, W. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for October is Miss Ethel M. 
‘Prowse, 3 Montpelier Row, Blackheath. 
` The winner of the Translation Prize for November is E. Trevor 
Hardman, Esq., Charterhouse, Godalming. 


' L’eau ronge la côte; de grands morceaux de terre et de pierre, 
durcis par son choc, lèvent a cinquante pieds du rivage leur échine 
brune et jaune, usés, fouillés, mordus, déchiquetés, creusés par la vague, 
semblables à un troupeau de cachalots échoués. Le flot aboie ou 
beugle dans leurs entrailles minées, dans leurs profondes gueules 
béantes ; puis, quand ils l’ont engoufiré, ils le vomissent, en bouillons 
æt en écume, contre les hautes vagues luisantes qui viennent éternelle- 
ment les assaillir. Des coquilles, des cailloux polis, se sont incrustés 
sur leur tête. Les ajoncs y ont enfoncé leurs tiges patientes et le 
fouillis de leurs épines; ce mar.teau de bourre est seul capable de se 
coller à leurs flancs et de durer contre la poussière de la mer. 

A gauche, une traînée de roches labourées et décharnées s’allonge en 
promontoire jusqu’à une arcade de grève durcie, que les hautes marces 
‘ont ouverte, et d’où la vue par trois côtés plonge sur l’Océan. 
bise qui siffle, il se hérisse de flots violatres ; les nuages qui passent le 
marbrent de plaques plus sombres ; si loin que le regard se porte, 
‘c'est une agitation maladive de vagues ternes, entre-croisées et dis- 
loquées, sorte de peau mouvante qui tressaille tordue par une fievre 
intérieure. De temps en temps une raie d'écume qui les traverse 
‘marque un soubresaut plus violent. Ca et 1a, entre les intervalles des 
nuages, la Jumiére découpe quelques champs glauques sur la plaine 
uniforme ; leur éclat fauve, leur couleur malsaine, ajoutent a l’étrangeté 
et aux mesures de l’horizon. Ces sinistres lueurs changeantes, ces 
reflets d’étain sur une houle de plomb, ces scories blanches collées aux 
roches, cet aspect gluant des vagues, donnent l’idée d'un creuset 
gigantesque dont le métal bouillonne et luit. 


By ‘‘ FIGARO.” 

The sea is preying upon the coast; fifty feet away from the water's 
edge great boulders of earth and stone, hardened by the impact of the 
waves, rise in brown and yellow ridges. They might be a school of 
whales, stranded in shallow waters, these massive blocks, worn, 
scarred, defaced, hollowed out by the foraging waves. In their 
cavernous depths and huge yawning jaws the high tide roars and 
bellows ; engulfed for a moment, it is vomited forth again in masses of 
froth and foam, to meet the high gleaming billows as they roll up 
in ever-renewed attack, Incrusted upon the upper surface of these 

(Continued on page 62.) 


Sous la | 


Re-opening of Schools. 


THE MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND TEXT-BOOK 
: COMBINED. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


Rev. E. F. M. MacCARTHY, M.A, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham. 
Strongly bound in Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Contains a Glossary of Geographical Terms, Directions for Map-Drawing, Seventy- 
Four Memory Maps and Four Special Maps in Colours, of England and Scot- 
land, Railways and Industries, with letterpress opposite each, forming a 
complete Text-Book of Geography for biach porpors, and specially suitable 
for preparation for all Public Examinations. Adopted in many of the foremost 
Secondary Schools in the Empire. 


EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 


20 Test Maps. Size, 4 feet by 5 feet. 
“ Absolutely unrivalled.” 
Reduced Series. Size, 30 by 40inches. 6s. each. 


“The Excelsior Wall Maps are familiar objects on schoolroom walls, as they 
deserve to be.""—Mr. Wetuey, M.A. 


EXCELSIOR WALL ATLASES. 


‘In many Schools the very size of Wall Maps is against them. There are, 
however, in the market several smaller types of Maps to meet their wants, as 
BACON’S WALL ATLASES. The Wall Atlases, as their name implies, are 
a series of maps bound together on one roller. Their technical advantage is their 
handiness : they can be slung over a blackboard, and turned over to the desired 
map like pictures in a portfolio. Bacon's are beautitully clear and distinct.” 
—Mr. Weruey, M.A., in School World for September. 


- Teachers of Geography should insist on having Bacon's Wall Atlases, which 
are *‘ Marvels of po imida and Utility.” Fourteen different parts published, 
including Plans, and Definitions for Junior Classes, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, British Isles, British Colonies, United States, 
Palestine, and The World. Special Atlases to suit any scheme of Geography can 
also be made up of any number of sheets of Bacon’s Bold Feature Maps, Reduced 
Excelsior Maps, and Special Maps (fifty to select from), 30in. by 40 in. ; Mounted 
on Cloth, and securely riveted together in ornamental covers, with metal band to 
prevent curling up, at a uniform price of 3s. 6d. per sheet. 


G. W. BACON & CO., LTD., 127 STRAND. 


NATURE STUDY REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MICROSCOPICAL and 
LANTERN SLIDES 


(From 6s. per dozen), 


20 in the Series. 15s. each, 


Write to 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, LTD., 
48 DEANSGATE, 
Labeoratortes— MANCHESTER. 


16 & 18 CHurcH Roap, LoNGSIGHT, MANCHESTER. 


DIAGRAMS, illustrating the 


Book of 
“t STUDENTS’ SERIES ”’ of i slides 
New EDITION. EW EDITION. In cloth boards, 1s. S ie eee ari iic 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 
POCKET LENSES. 
MICROSCOPES, 

POND LIFE APPARATUS, &c. 


SCIENCE LANTERNS, SCREENS, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES from Negatives, 
Drawings, Book Illustrations, &c. 


New Catalogue of Microscopical Slides and accessories in preparation, 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 48 Deansgate, Manchester, 


SPECIALITY. 
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LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


New Yolume. Just Issued. Demy 4to, 220 pp., 6s. net. 


MEDIZ: YAL BRITISH HISTORY. Being the Second 
Volume of Problems and Exercises in British History. 
Containing 40 pp. of Outline Sketches, Book Lists, Topical and 
Chronological Synopses, &c., and 160 full-page Specimen Answers, and 
full Index. Also sold in Four Parts, each 2s. (See Prospectuses. ) 
Exactly fits Cambridge Senior Local, 1906. 


New Volume. Ina Few Days. Demy 4t0, 120 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 


STUDENT’SNOTE BOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
1789-1848. 
Containing Introduction, Book Lists, Topical and Chronological 
Synopses, and 64 full-page Specimen Answers. 
Also sold in Two Parts :— 
1. 1789-1815, 2. 1814-1848, 
In paper covers, 2a, net. In cloth, interleaved, 3s. net. 


Specially suited for Foreign History Period at Oxford Local, 1906. 


New Yolume. Ina Few Days. Demy 4to, 24 pp., 18. 


SALIENT POINTS IN MODERN BRITISH HISTORY. 
Containing Scheme of Study, Short Kook Lists, Notable Topics, and 
Eleven Scale Synopses on a New Plan. 
Specially suitable for classes attending lectures on any period 
of MODERN HISTORY, particularly for LONDON MATRICULATION. 


For Senior Classes in Science Schools. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN CHEMICAL PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND HISTOLOGY. Arranged by H. B. Lacey, 
Head of Biological Department, South Western Polytechnic, 
Chelsea ; and C. A. PANNETT, B.Sc. London. Demy 8vo, 
sewed, 28. net. 

Prepared for the use of stuients working for the Examination in 

Physiology, Stages I.,II., IIE., and Honours, of the Science Department 

of the Board of Education. 


Prospectuses and further particulars of the Publishers. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER ô SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Adopted by the Edinburgh School Board. 
MURBY’S 
Analysis of English History. 


Price 1s. With Biographical Appendix, &c., 18. 6d. 


A LOST RECORD! THE MAIN CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLT 
WAS A CERTAIN ROYAL PROCLAMATION!! AND THIS IS THE 
ONLY SCHOOLBOOK THAT MENTIONS IT!!! See our New Edition, 1904. 


Lonpon: THOMAS MURBY, 3 Lupcare Circus Buitpincs, E.C. 


€04,000th. J {Revised throughout. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
JANUARY CLEARANCE LIST of CLASSICAL and 
other SCHOOL BOOKS offered in numbers at extremely LOW 
PRICES for NET CASH by 


B. H. BLACKWELL, New and Second-hand Bookseller, 
BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


The Fitzroy Pictures 


FOR SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 
Heywood Sumner, Selwyn Image, 
Cc. W. Whall, Louis Davis, and G. M. Gore. 


~rr. 


fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 


SS 
REFORM READERS. 


FIRST YEAR (with or without | ELEMENTARY (Grammar to 


Vocabulary). standard of Preliminary Locals. 
Premiére année de Fran- With or without Vocabulary). 
Cais. By F. B. Kirkman. A | Les Gaulois et les Franos. 


complete illustrated course of les- Stories from French history to 886. 


sons for the first year, With Second Edition, with complete 
Watt Sugets. (Ready shortly. course of instruction based on the 
Premiéres Lectures. By reader. F. B. KIRKMAN and 
F. B. KinKMAN. Simple accounts J. M. Pé&contac. Illustrated. 
of French life, based on photo- Price 1s. 6d. (Ready. 


graphs and pictures, poetry, prose 
tables. May be used (1) as an 
ordinary two-term reader; (2) as 
a complete beginner's course (sixty 
lessons, oral, grammatical, &c.), 
for older beginners in evening 
classes, pupil-teachers, &c. Price 
15, (Ready. 
SECOND YEAR (with or with- 
out Vocabulary). 
Deuxième Année. Lec- 
tures et Hxercices, Will 
provide a complete course for the 
second year. By F. B. KIRKMAN 
and W. H. B. Legcu. {Za prep. 
Petits Contea de Fées, 
Adapted from Grimm, Andersen, 
&c., by W. G. Hartoc. An easy 
short reader. With reform exer- MAN. Illustrated by G. Doré. 
cises (conversation, grammar, 2s. [N.B.—For Second Part, see 
&c.), 8d Ready. “Term Readers.” ] (Ready. 


For directions as to the method of using the above Texts, see— 
Note on the Method of using a Reader. By F. B. Kirkman. 3d. 


ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 


Thefollowing additions to this popular Series have appeared :— Elementary. 
Petites Comedies. For reading and acting. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
40 pages text. od.—Middle ana Upper. Waterloo. By H. Houssaye. 
Edited by G. H. CLARKE. 42 pages text. 8d.—Gautier: Prose et Vers. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. .—Délivrance de Schultz. Deuxième 
Partie du Roi des Montagnes. 45 pages text. gd. Illustrated by G. 
Doré. Le Baron de Fo evif. By Lasicug. Edited by A. H. Sars, 
M.A., L.-és-L, (Paris). Price 5d. 


For Complete Catalogue, write to— 
A. & O. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W, 
(Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station.) 


JUNIOR (Grammar to standard of 
Junior Locals, &c. With or with- 
out Vocabulary). 


Aventures de Chicot. By 
ALFXANDRE Dumas. Edited by 
A. R. Ftorian, Second Edition, 
with complete reform exercises 
(oral. grammatical, &c.), by F. B. 
KIRKMAN. Illustrated. Price 2s. 

{ Ready. 

SENIOR (Grammar to standard 

of Senior Locals, Higher Certifi- 
cate. Without Vocabulary. 

Le Roi des Montagnes. 
Chap. i.—v. Complete in i'self. 
Reform exercises by F. B. Kirx- 


Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES, 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extingulshing Appliances. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


| BRIGADE HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


Merryweathers' Hand Pumpin use. £5. Ss. Od. 


Call and see in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College ; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for Iliustrated Pamphiet, &c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 


FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO U.M. THB EING, 
63 LONG ACRE. LONDON, W.C 
WORKS: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 
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boulders are shells and smooth pebbles. 


This coarse rough covering alone can adhere to the rocky sides and 
resist the spray of the sea 

On the left, a straggling line of rocks, furrowed and gaunt, juts out 
into the sea, ending in a sand-bank which the action of the high tides 
has fashioned into the form of an arcade. 

From three sides of this bank the eye rests upon the open sea, whose 
waters are lashed by the whistling north wind into purple-tinted waves ; 
here and there, where drifting clouds cast their shadow, are patches of 
a deeper hue. As far as eye can travel. stretches the vast expanse of 
murky waters, swirling and chopping with an uneasy, shivering move- 
ment, like a kind of quivering skin, writhing in the agonies of some 
internal fever. From time to time a trail of foam strikes across the 
darkness of the waters, bearing witness to a more violent upheaval. 
Here and there the light shining out between the tanks of clouds 
chequers the monotonous waste with patches of bluish green, whose 
subdued brightness and sickly hue add to the strangeness of the scene 
and seem to extend the limits of the horizon. The weird fitful gleams 
of light, the steely flashes on the heaving leaden waters, the white scum 


Into the crevices furze bushes | 
have thrust their patient roots and the tangled cluster of their spikes. | 


clinging to the rocks, the slimy aspect of the waves, all this calls up | 


the ange of some gigantic crucible, filled with seething, glittering 
metal, 


We classify the 155 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Prestkrage, Nectarine, W.E.G., Gothicus, At spes 
non fracta, Booboo, Oiseau de passage, Aurora, Threadneedle, M.B., 
Mikado, M.F.S., A.B.E., Figaro, Menevia, E.M.W., E.H.O., 
R.J.P., Guennevais. 

Second Class. —M.S.X., M.B.L., Chemineau, Orient, Donning- 
tonian, F.F., B.A.F., 24,600, Mew, L.F.K., Denarius, Shakspere, 
Birchfield, La Bise, Togo, Sirach, Borealis, Sorbier, Leander, May, 
Chat-huant, En avant, Sceptic, Cachalot, M.H., A.P.W., Megan, 
M.A.O., Chingleput, Chota Pagul, H.H., Chevalier, Le Zouave, 
Taugenichts, Silverpen, Lutetia, Kilver, L.. Dennis, Esperanto, 
M.M.P., Azalea, Altnacoille, Fortes et fideles, Crosne, E.S.T.. Prim- 
rose, M.W.O., Fanfan la tulipe, Merrybent, Shamrock, Madame 
Dudevant. 

Third Class. —Chita Khan; M.K.M., Great Western. Mare, Brownie, 
Eryl, Mars, H.C.K., B.G., S.W.T., Shamrock, Marina, S.M.M., 
Zweena, Stewart, Téte blanche, E.M.M., King Charles, Emilia, 
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Eleanor K. Boby, Timber, Marco, Broomstick, Jodrill, Héiiotrope, 
Marie, Devanta, Murphy, Beatrice, C.K., Nephest, Rivested, Ebora- 
censis, Mastodon, Leso, Chestnut, Ardent, Petite, E.A.R., U.H., 
K.M.J., Vetter aus Bremen, E.A.J.M., Prig, Corklight, Day Dawn, 
Joan, Crescent, La Printaniére, Etudiante, Nec spe nec metu, Cosy, 
Glynleiros. 

Fourth Class.—Watteau Shepherd, Freund, E.M., Ambitieuse, 
I.C.W., A.J.B., Chose, M. M. Sutherland, Noddinghame, Aubépin, 
Ela, Eliston, B.T., Young April, Barney, A.T.E., Sly, L.A.T., 
Nimmer, Mensa. 

Fifth Class.—Damis, Newt, M.E.T., Mann, Distel, Twins, N.W., 
Hero, Caia, Adéle, Sansfeur, Pad, Slowboy, Facies, Prim, Pardie, 


O.A.O. 


Taine’s description impresses me rather as a consummate piece of 
word-painting, an cflective stage scene, than as the seascape of an 
artist with a natural touch—a George Sand ora Ruskin. The main 
cifficulties lay in the choice of the exact words and in their order. 
Waves, billows, breakers, surge, flood are not synonyms. The 
majority stumbled at the threshold. A’omge expresses continuous action 
—‘‘ is wearing away,” not ‘‘ wears away.” De grands morceaux, &c. = 
‘* Conglomerate masses of earth and rock formed by its action” would 
be, perhaps, the neatest rendering. A c/nguante pieds : Numbers mis- 
translated ‘‘filty feet in height.” De cachalots échbués : Keep to the 
end. The description leads up to the simile, and the simile is carried 
on in entrailles, gueules. ‘* A school of stranded whales” is quite 
enough; to define the species *‘spermaceti” strikes a false note. 
‘* The tide booms and bellows in their cavernous maw and wide-gaping 
jaws.” Keep the alliteration and do not weaken ertrailles to ** depths.” 
So, too, ¢ée: keep up the metaphor of the stranded mammoths. 
Ajoncs, reeds”; fiver, *‘ roots”; fouillis, **fall” were not un- 
common blunders. ** Hardy” does not give the full force of fatzentes > 
“ much enduring” might pass. A/anteau de bourre : ** matted covering.” 
L’ Océan with a capital letter, as ‘‘ Gothicus ” alone pointed out, is the 
Atlantic. ‘‘It is ruffled by the whistling north wind into purplish 
billows chequered with darker patches by passing clouds.” One 
agitation, &c.: The prize version supplies all needful comment. I 
should prefer ‘* spasm” to “upheaval.” Ces sinistres, &c. : Here 
“the.” not *‘ these,” is idiomatic English. Aeflets d'étain : ** Steely 
flashes ” will not stand ; ‘t gleam of molten tin on a heaving mass of 


(Continued on page 64.) 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO. M. HAMMER G CO., Ltd., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 


The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory for 1905 


IS NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


The Oxford and Cambhridge Yearbook. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Part I.: OXFORD. 


3s. 6d. net each. 
Part II.: CAMBRIDGE. 


The OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEARBOOK breaks entirely new ground. It contains about 30,009 names, and its aim is to give details 
of the University degree and honours, as well as the present occupation, of all those now alive who have graduated, or who are entitled to 


graduate, at either Oxford or Cambridge. 


It will be found valuable as an academic register, but it will be more than this. 


It wiil be an up-to-date YEARBOOK, and will serve the 


Universities—as corporate bodies—in much the same way as ‘ Crockford’’ serves the clergy. : 
The peculiar interest of this volume is that it will serve as a reference book for the rank and file of University men, whose connexion with 


the University is not officially kept up, unless they happen to belong to one of the learned professions. 


It will be a serious attempt to answer 


the question which is so often asked: ‘‘ What has become of So-and-zo? I have not seen him since I left college.” 
For Oxford and Cambridge men it will have a distinct personal interest, but it will also be useful to those who follow the careers of some 
thousands of those who are filling positions of trust and influence in all quarters of our great Empire. 


The Publio Sohools 


Yearhook for 1905. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 2s. 6d. 


Two New Voiumes of Sonnenschein’s Reference Series. 


A DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, 
Author of ‘‘ Dictionary of Quotations” (Classical), 
‘ Dictionary of Historical Allusions,” &c. 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


te 


A NEW FIRST FRENCH READER 
AND WRITER. 
By Professor R. J. MORICH. Price 2s. 


The publication of the First French Reader and Writer, by Morich 
and Lyon, will be continued. 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH 
SYNTAX. 


By C. T. ONIONS. 


“To our thinking, the most attractive and useful volume yet contributed to the 
Parallel Grammar Series, lt has strong claims to a place on the shelves of every 
teacher of English who really takes an interest in bis subject." — Guardian. 


ADVANCED FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. 


By H. E. BERTHON and C. T. ONIONS. 


“We have hitherto seen no work on composition constructed on quite the same 
lines as the book before us, and we have, therefore, the greater confidence in com- 
mending it as likely to satisfy a want that must frequently have been felt by 
teachers of advanced French.” —Guaratan. 


166 pages, 2s. 6d. 


144 pages, 2s. 6d. 


READY SHORTLY. ` 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 
With Answers. 


By I. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., 
Head Master of Ormond School for Boys, Dublin. 


| 


NEW VOLUMES of the PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. | 


FAMOUS SAYINGS AND 
THEIR AUTHORS. 


By E. LATHAM, 
Author of “t Idiomatic Phrases” (French), &c. 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
JUST OUT. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION 
TO ETHICS. 


By W. R. BOYCE-GIBSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Author of ‘*Scientific Romances,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. By C. H. Hinton, 
Svo, 4s. 6d. 


“ Professor Hinton has done well to attempt a treatise of moderate size, which 
shall at once be clear in method and free from the technicalities of the schools.” — 
| Pall Mall Gazette. 

l} 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
PLATO. By Wittiam Boyn, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 


2s. 6d. net. 


|THE STORY OF ARITHMETIC. A Short History of 
its Origin and Development. By SusAN CUNNINGTON, late of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Assistant Mistress Brighton 
and Hove High School. With a Preface by Professor I[uUbson. 

| Crown Svo, 3». 6d. 

t 

i 

| 

| 

i 

| 


THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION IN 
CHILDHOOD. By Marcarer McMILLAN, Author of 
** Early Childhood.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS for the 
chief Public Schools and H.M.S. *‘ Britannia.” With Solutions 
and Hints by E. J. Lioyp, B.A., Head Master of Harrow 
House School, Bognor. Crown Svo, cloth, §s. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN © CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.G. 
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lead” is the best that I can suggest. ‘* Metallic glitter” 
but *‘ pewter” is obviously out of court. 
~ slag” or *‘ scoria.” 


may pass ; 
Scories : here ** scum,” 
Gluant : “oily,” not ‘* glutinous ” or ** viscous.” 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


The Prize is divided between “ Frederika ” and ** Chemineau.” 


There was a large field for this competition, and a book of French 
idioms and proverbs as good as some that have been published might 
have been compiled from the 109 lists received. Few of the lists, 
however, satisfied throughout the condition of ‘fno exact English 
equivalent.” Many gave sentences which, though they are not current 
in English, admit of a literal translation—thus ‘* I] faut qu’une porte soit 
ouverte cu fermée.” 
is an exact e juivalent, though the metaphor is changed: // n’a pas 
inventé la poudre—* He will not set the Thames on fire” 3 A bon chat 
on rat—** A Roland for an Oliver.” Others, again, were merely 
French translations of Latin proverbs: Za fin couronne Vauvre; Qui 
se ressemble s'assemble. 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the nearest Eng- 
dish equivalent of the following French phrases. Lt is 
permissible, when necessary, to supply a context :— 


‘*Chercher midi a quatorze heures.” ** Esprit de corps.” ‘* L'esprit 
des autres.” “A la guerre comme a la guerre.” ‘* Tenir un salon.” 
“Fin de siecle.” ‘*Succés d'estime.” ** Vous m'en direz des nou- 
villes.” ‘* Reculer pour mieux sauter.” ‘t Tout comprendre, c'est 
tout pardonner.”  ** L’ame damnée.” ‘Après cela il faut tirer 
Péchelle.” ‘* Une pièce de résistance.” ‘* L'ancien régime.” ‘* Un 
ballon d'essai.” ‘Un cheval de bataille.” ‘IJl ne faut jurer dé 
rien.” “ L’amende honorable.” ** Rien n’est sacré pour un sapeur.” 
** Qui trop embrasse mal étreint.” 


A Prize of Two Geeneas 1s offered for the best trans- 
dation of the following passage from Diderot :— 


PORTRAIT DE M. DIDEROT. 
Mor. J'aime Michel; mais jaime encore mieux la vérité. Assez 


Still more common were phrases for which there | 


not | 


wessemblant ; il peut dire a ceux qui ne Je reconnaissent pas, comme le | 
jardinier de Vopéra-comique: C'est quil ne m’a jamais vu sans , 


, perruque. Très vivant ; C'est sa douceur, avec sa vivacité ; mais trop 
jeune, tête trop petite, joli comme une femme, lorgnant, sounant, 
mignard, faisant le petit bec, la bouche en coeur; rien de la sagesse de 
couleur du cardinal de Choiseul ; et puis un luxe de vêtement à ruiner 
Je pauvre littérateur, si le receveur de la capitation vient à l'imposer 
sur sa robe de chambre. L'écritoire, les livres, les accessoires aussi 
bien qu’il est possible, quand on a voulu la couleur brillante, et qu'on 
veut être harmonieux. Pétillant de près, vigoureux de loin, surtout les 
chairs. Du reste, de belles mains bien modelées, excepté la gauche, 
qui n'est pas dessinée. On le voit de face ; ila la téte nue ; son toupet 
gris, avec sa mignardise, lui donne l'air d une vieille coquette qui fait 
encore l'aimable; la position d'un secrétaire d'Etat, et non d'un 
philosophe. La fausseté du premier moment a influé sur tout le reste. 
C’est cctte folle de madame Van Loo, qui venait jaser avec lui tandis 
qu’on le peignait, qui lui a donné cet air-là, et qui a tout gat. Si elle 
s'était mise à son clavecin, et qu'elle eût préludé ou chanté : 
“ Non ha ragione, ingrato, 
Un core abbandonato,” 


ou quelque autre morceau du même genre, le philosnphe sensible eût 
pris un tout autre caractère ; et le portrait s'en serait ressenti. Ou, 
mieux encore, il fallait le laisser seul, et l'abandonner à sa rêverie. 
Alors sa bouche se serait entr'ouverte, ses regards distraits se seraient 
portés au loin, le travail de sa tête, fortement occupée, se serait peint 
sur son visage; et Michel eût fait une belle chose. Mon joli 
philosophe, vous me serez à jamais un témoignage précieux de amitié 
d’un artiste, excellent artiste, plus excellent homme. Mais que diront 
mes petits-enfants, lorsqu ils viendront à comparer mes tristes ouvrages 
avec ce riant, mignon, efféminé, vieux coquet-là ? 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by January 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO LIST OF 
RECOGNIZED SCHOOLS. 


Barnet, St. Ronan’s S. for Girls, Hadley Wood (Miss Ledward and 
the Misses Shore). 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- | Dancing, Deportment, & Grace Culture. 
Miss SUSIE BOYLE 


her Classes 


PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker STREET, W.; 
the ATHEN-EUM, Camven Roap, N.; and the 


ments are continued from page 10. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSES FOR THAORBRS OF BING- 
ING AND THE PIANOFORTE. 


ESUMES 


LOCUTION. — Miss CELIA 
JOSCELYNE (Pupil of Miss Elsie Fogerty) 
teaches Voice Production, Breathing, Reading, and 
Recitation. Careful atrention to Physical Needs and 
Development. Lectures and conducts Classes in 
Schools. Brighton Classes on Thursdays. Excellent 
testimonials. Terms moderate—42 Underclit¥ Road, 


at the | 


Lewisham, S.E. 


Mr. R. J. Pircuer, Mus.Bac. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., 
A.R.C.M. Double Diploma as a Teacher of Singing 
and the Pianoforte. Lessons by Post or personally.— 
a Acland Mansions, Willesden Green, N.W. 


ANCING, MUSICAL DRILL, 

and DEPORTMENT. — Trained Teacher 

attends Schools, in or out of London, for Classes in the 

above. Private Lessons given at pupil's residence, or 

at 48 Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N. For further 

Sue apply to Miss MARIE ĊLARK, 48 Carleton 
oad, Tufnell Park, N. 


P rrarcn ES. — Literary expert 


undertakes work in London (British Museum, 
&c.) and Paris (Bibliothegee Nationale, &c.) for 
Arthors and Publishers, Terms moderate. First-class 
translator from or into French; Author and compiler. 
Excellent references. Address— Fureteur, c/o Mr. 
W. Rice, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


= OYMNASTIOS, HOOKEY, &o. 


HE MISSES M. AND E. HER- 


RING, M.B.C.P.E., MLG.T.I., M.N.S.P.E., 
Gold and Silver Medallists (successors to Miss SPENCER 
Harry), Principals o1 West Norwood Gymnasium, 
Knight's Hill, are open to additicnal Visiting Engage- 
ments in London or vicinity.—84 Sandmere Road, 
Clapham. 


` DRILLING, GAMES, AND GYMNASTICS. 


ISS MARGARET CAMPBELL, 


Diplimée Member of the British College of 
Physical Education, Visits Schools and Clubs. Lessons 
iven at private houses. Maypole Dancing a speciality. 


For terms apply to 84 Steinhold Avenue, Streathain 
Hill, S.W. 


ISS POTTS, pupil of Herr 


M Lutter, of Hannover, and Mr. Fritz Hartvigson, 
R.A.M., gives Piano Lessons at 61 Victoria Street or 
Pupils’ own residences, or would accept Engagement at 
a School in the West-end two or three days a week. 
Addregs—22 Park Hill, Ealing. 


PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 
Drawing Room Dancing, Fancy Dancing (a speci- 
ality), Skipping, &c. 
High Class Schools attended in and out of London. 
Brighton visited Thursdays. 
Christmas Holiday Classes. 
Sprectat CaRE IS GIVEN TO Baby CLASSES. 


Scotch and Highland Dancing a speciality ; also 
Sailors’ Hornpipes and Irish Jigs. 

Lessons given in the "Ancient Dances” as recently 
performed at the Royal Albert Hall Theatre by Miss 
Susie BoyLeg and her pupils. 


Terms and full particulars on application to 


Miss SUSIE BOYLE, The Nest, 
373 Camden Road, London, N. 


ES ITALIAN PAINTERS, 


ENGLISH GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. — 
Mrs. NICHOLLS lectures on the above subjects to 
Societies, Girls’ Schools, and Drawing Room audiences 
in London and the provinces. Numerous lantern 


slides. Testimonials and terms on application.— 
g Lancaster Road, London, W. 


LOCUTION.— Miss LAURA 
SMITHSON, Teaches of Elocution and 
Dramatic Reciter (centres in various Northern towns), 
ic open to Engagement to deliver her Three LEC- 
TURES ON ELOCUTION AND VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION. Also to give DRAMATIC RECITALS 
at Training Colleges, Schools, Literary Institutions, 
&e. Complete Management of School Plays. Syllabus, 
répertoire, terms, and vacant dates on application to 
Miss SmitrHson, Fairfield, Stockton-on-Tees. 


ADY and Gentleman, having a 
House pleasantly situated in country near 
Cheltenham, will like, in the absence of their own 
children, to take in Young Ladies who are Bye-Students 
at Cheltenham College. Highest references given and 
required. — J., co. Messrs. Jones & Blakeway, 
Solicitors, Gloucester. 


ECTURES ON WATTS, 
BURNE-JONES, THE PRE-RAPHAEL- 
INES, and some aspects of Contemporary Art, fully 
illustrated. Miss C. F. Savers Burrow, Medallist 
and Exhibitor at the R.A. and other Exhibitions, gives 
Courses and Single Lectures at Schools or Clubs. For 
prospectuses, terms, &c., apply — St. James's, Great 
Malvern. 


(> OACHING for the Royal Drawing 


Society's Teacher-Artist Certificate given by 
Miss C. F. Severn Burrow, Medallist, Exhibitor at 
the R.A. and other Exhibitions, and fully qualified 
Teacher, at her Studio in Malvern and also by Corre- 
spondence. ‘Life’ work, Memory Drawing, and 
‘Teaching practice are necessary for this Certificate. 
Address—St. James's, Great Malvern. 


THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
§ and 7 Johnson Street, wee Hill Gate, London, 


(Founded 1891. Incorporated 1897.) 

For particulars of the Examinations for Membership, 
Licentiateship, or he School ‘leacher's Certificate, 
apply to 

FRANK H. GELLING, Hon. Secretary. 


Qualified Instructors recommended for Teachers’ 
Classes, &c. 


OARD OF EDUCATION 

FXAMINATIONS. —ENTRANCE TO 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, CENTRAL 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTION, LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY MATRICULATION. 

Mr. G. H. Grapstoxe, M.A. Oxon., is adding 
Classes in these subjects to his Coaching Establish- 
ment for Army and University Examinations at 
30 Alfred Place, South Kensington, 

Technical subjects are under the 
of Mr. W. H. Littieton, Royal 
and Royal School of Mines. 


rsonal direction 
ollege of Science 
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Mr. GEORGE G. HARRAP'S 


LIST OF BOOKS SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR THE 


Cambridge University Local Examinations, 
DECEMBER, 1905. 


HEATH'S 
Practical French Grammar. 


By W. H. FRASER, B.A., and J. SQUAIR, B.A., Professors 
of the Romance Department, Toronto University. With 
an Introduction by WILLIAM ROBERTSON, M.A., Exam- 
iner in Modern Languages for the University of Aber- 
deen. Crown 8vo, Section I., 2s.; Section II., 2s. 6d. ; 
Complete, 3s. 6d. 


Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 


A Practical Course in German for Beginners. By ARNOLD WERNER- 
SPANHOOFD, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Selections for French Composition. 
GRANDGENT. With Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Exercises in French Syntax and Composition. 


By C. H. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By JEANNE M. Bouvet. 2s. 6d. 
Selections for German Composition. With Notes 


and Vocabulary. “By CHAs. HARRIS. 2s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. VERY ELEMENTARY, 


Exercises in German Conversation and Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabularies. By E. C. WeEssE1- 
HOEFT, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


To follow the above, or independently. 


German Oomposition. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By E. C. WESSELHOEFT, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE SIMPLEST ELEMENTARY READERS, 


Contes et Légendes. Parts I. and II. With Voca- 
bulary. By H. A. GUERBER. Is. 6d. each. 


Materials for Conversation and Exercises. Based 
on ‘‘ Contes et Légendes,” Part I. By J. E. MANSION, B.-és.-L., 
Belfast Royal Academical Institution. 6d. 


Preliminary French. A Graded Reader-for Beginners. 
With Word-Lists, Questionnaire, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 


W. B. SNow and CHARLES P. LEBON. Is. 6d. 
Märchen und Erzählungen für Anfänger. Vol. I., 
with Vocabulary and Questions in German on the Text. Vol. Il., 


with Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s. each. 


MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by J. A. FONTAINE, Ph.D. With or without 


Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 
Exercises in Composition on Colomba. Sewed, 4d. 
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THE GREEK QUESTION. 


DEFENCE of compulsory Greek at Oxford and Cam 

bridge (not, as we read the oracle, “ via prima salutis ”- 
comes to us from a quarter whence we should least expect it— 
from the Teachers’ Guild, the most catholic and democratic 
of our educational corporations. In the December number ot 
the Teachers Guild Quarterly the question is argued from first 
principles, and it is refreshing to be raised above the dust and 
din of the Senate House and the paper war of fly-sheets and 
to contemplate the fray from the serene temples of the philo- 
sophers. 

The writer takes as his major premiss J. H. Newman’s defini- 
tion of a University: its true function is “to give a knowledge 
which is its own end.” The minor premiss, which follows 
logically, is that a University should recognize as a condition 
for admission proficiency in those studies which promote general 
culture and have no definite reference to any particular future 
career. It should do nothing to encourage “the inroads of 
specialization on the sacred years which, by almost universal 
consent, should be dedicated to purely general education.” 
Lastly, the writer holds that, while specialization is the bane 
of schools, the Universities should themselves specialize. “One 
University should be strong in certain Faculties and another 
in others.” Let Oxford and Cambridge be the nurseries of 
Arts, and let “Arts” return to their original meaning without 
straining it to cover sciences. Leave modern subjects, physical 
sciences, including, if needs be, those which are technological 
in character, to the modern Universities—to London and 
Birmingham and Leeds. Excuse Science men from Greek, and 
we shall produce what Mr. Bryce calls “a hard, gritty, and 
infertile type of mind.” | 

Such, in brief, is the argument which, at the first blush, as 
a protest against the banausic spirit of modern utilitarianism 
and a plea for the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, is 
singularly attractive. But a little reflection will show us not 
aT that it presents a single aspect of a many-sided problem, 
and affords us little aid towards its solution, but that Cardinal 
Newman’s ideal University with its single Faculty is ecclesi- 
astical, mediæval, and unprogressive. 

Let us set against Newman’s definition that of Mark Patti- 
son—like Newman, a son of Oxford and a humanist: “A 
University is the organ of the intellectual life of a nation ; it is 
the school of learning, the nursery of the liberal arts, the 
academy of the sciences, the home of letters, the retreat of the 
studious and the contemplative.” A University is a living body, 
a complex result of life; it must take a'l knowledge for its 

rovince ; it must be not only a school but a laboratory, and, 
if it cuts itself off from any branch of science, it deprives itself 
of a vital organ and is doomed to sterility and ultimate decay. 
The humanist must rub shoulders with the man of science if he 
is to escape from narrow pedantry, just as the man of science 
must drink of the humanities if he is to avoid the “hard, gritty, 
and infertile type of mind.” 

To descend from these generalities to the problem before us. 
In the protest against premature specialization we most heartily 
concur ; but, as it seems to us, compulsory Greek is an insist- 
ence on specialization in its most aggravated form. Let us 
concede that “the humanities are an essential—nay, the prime 
—element in a purely general education,” and let us make, for 
the sake of argument, the larger concession that Latin and 
Greek are an essential factor of the humanities. The Quarterly 
writer, in his turn, will hardly dispute that the mother tongue 
is a no less essential factor, and, further, that a well educated 
youth of eighteen or nineteen may fairly be expected to know 
something of mathematics, of science, of history and geography, 
and of French or German. If, as the writer desires, the Uni- 
versity is to “assert its claim to control the education of its future 
alumni in its eariicr stages,” it is bound in its preliminary ex- 
amination to insist on a competent knowledge of all these sub- 
jects. Itis needless to point out that as matters stand there 
is not even a pretence on the part of Ox'ord and Cambridge of 
realizing this ideal. Half of the above named essential sub- 
jects (and our list is not exhaustive) are not examined in at all, 
and in the obligatory subjects the examination is not always 
framed to test real knowledge. Thus“ mathematics” at Oxford 
means learning two books of Euclid by heart, and “ Greek.” 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge, means a’smattering of Greek 
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accidence and getting up a couple of Greek plays. Nor, as far 
as we are aware, has any reformer been bold enough to propose 
that the Universities should “tune” the schools by insisting 
that every student before entering should pass in the rudiments 
of our modern /rizvium and guadrivium. This was indeed the 
express aim of George Grote and the founders of the University 
of London, though it was even then felt that Greek could 
not be enforced ; but the scheme of universal knowledge failed 
to produce the results anticipated, and in the Matriculation 
Examination of the reformed University it has been frankly 
abandoned in favour of a scheme with manifold alternatives. 

This seems to us the root of the whole matter. As know- 
ledge grows and ramifies it becomes less and less possible for 
any man to be an encyclopzdist, or for any pupil to acquire the 
rudiments even of the main branches. Even at school there 
must be, not indeed specialization in the narrower sense of the 
word, but what we should prefer to call differentiation. All 
children, whether in primary or secondary schools, must start 
with a common basis, and we fully agree that the humanities 
should be the corner-stone of the edifice. The longer this 
common course can be pursued the better, but there comes an 
age when the pupil (quite irrespectively of his future calling) must 
make his choice between the classical and the modern side. 
Before that age (say, fifteen) all educators would agree that it 
is not advisable that he should study Greek. After that age, if 
he joins the modern side, there is, at least among modern-side 
masters, a consensus of opinion that the Greek he learns to 
satisfy the requirements of the University profits him nothing 
at the time and leaves no trace behind it. If we wish our 
Universities to be recruited from the modern no less than from 
the classical side, we shall remove this barrier. The argument 
that it keeps no one out; that the mathematician or science 
man can take it in his stride, proves too much: it admits that 
Little-Go Greek is a piece of stage machinery. The one 
serious plea for its retention, when stripped of its rhetoric, 
amounts to this : the many must be compelled to learn sham 
Greek in order to secure for the few an opportunity of really 
learning Greek. It is an argument that will not find much 
favour ina democratic age. The advocates of Greek who warn 
us that Greek is doomed to extinction unless it is bolstered up 
by a preferential tariff show a singular lack of faith. We 
believe that Greek is strong enough to stand on its own merits, 
and that it will actually gain by losing the mob of conscripts 
Bare unwillingly into its service, who desert as soon as they 

ave learnt the goose-step. 

“We hold that the main value of Greek, and, in a lesser 
degree, of Latin, lies in the power that they give us to pene- 
trate into an atmosphere altogether alien from our own.”—If 
this be so, if a knowledge of Greek thought and literature— 
not ofthe language—be the signum stantis aut cadentis univers- 
fatis, it is surely irrational to impose a test in grammar and 
entirely ignore the literature, the history, the art of Greece. 
Would not the freshman who takes up Jowett’s “ Republic” 
of Plato, Whitelaw’s translation of Sophocles, Curtius’s 
“ History,” and Lessing’s “ Laocoén” have penetrated further 
into the Greek atmosphere than one who has only mastered 
Abbotts “Greek Accidence”? The letter killeth ; the spirit 
giveth life. Greek, say our opponents, will, if your alternatives 
are admitted, in a generation or two be relegated to the same 
rank that Hebrew occupies to-day. We do not for a moment 
believe it; but, even were it so, we would ask them whether 
Hebrew scholarship has suffered, whether Hebrew literature 
is less studied to-day than it was a hundred years ago, whether 
Hebraism is a less potent factor in the religious life of the 
nation. 

But we would go further. We began by admitting that 
Greek was an integral factor of humanistic culture, but, if this is 
interpreted as meaning that no man can be said to be fully 
educated without a knowledge of the Greek language, we 
absolutely deny the assumption. lt would be easy to compile a 
list of highly educated men, from Shakespeare and Bacon down 
to Keats and Darwin, who had small Greek or none ; but these 
might be written off as exceptional geniuses. Our refutation 
rests on a broader basis. We are heirs of all the ages, and the 
spirit of Greece has passed into modern European literature. 
Is it too much to say that, apart from direct translations and 
imitations, the student who has read and digested Racine, La 
Fontaine, and Moliére; Pascal, Montaigne, and Courier ; 
Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing ; Jeremy Taylor, Burke, and 


Landor ; Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, and M. Arnold will have 
absorbed a large portion of the Greek spirit? Much, but by no 
means the whole, we are the first to admit. On the other hand, 
we must refuse to call him a fully educated man to whom the 
vast literatures of France, Germany, and Italy—their poetry, 
their science, and their belles lettres—are books with seven 
seals; who know nothing of “Le Misanthrope” and “Les 
Misérables,” of “Faust” and “Wallenstein,” of the “ De- 
cameron” and the “ Divina Commedia.” 

The Greeks knew no language but their own, and looked on 
all who could not talk Greek as outer barbarians. But this, 
like slavery, was an accident of time and circumstances, not an 
essential of the Greek spirit—which we all, whether classicists 
or moderns, are jealous to preserve. Could we call “the 
Master of those who knew” from the shades, there is little 
doubt how he would vote on “ the Greek Question.” 


EPEA PTEROENTA. 
FROM DEBATE IN CAMBRIDGE SENATE, Dec. 1 AND 2. 


The PRESIDENT OF QUEENS’.—For students of science the retention 
of the examination of Greek had become artificial, unreal, and there- 
fere burdensome. 

The solution of the problem lay in the institution of a new degree or 
new degrees. 


Sir R. JenB.—Head masters in the proportion of 8 to 3 held that 
the exemption of all candidates from Greek would endanger or 
extinguish the study of Greek in the vast majority of schools. At the 
present moment the great impediment to maintaining a high standard 
of liberal education was premature specialization in scientific and 
technical subjects. The proposed changes would be all in favour of 
premature specialization. 

The report was advocated in the name of light. To him it seemed 
to savour of obscurantism. If Cambridge once banished Greek, there 
could be no hope of a second Renaissance. 


The MASTER OF PETERHOUSE (Dr. Ward).—The study of Greek 
possessed an inherent vitality in itself which was guaranteed by its uni- 
versal recognition as an unequalled instrument of culture. It flourished 
at Cambridge before the institution of the Classical Tripos and the 
Preliminary Examination, 1822-4, when for the first time Greek was 
made a compulsory subject for all candidates; it continued to hold its 
own after an endless series of new Triposes had been instituted. 

There was no fear of the true study of Greek suffering in the large 
ata schools or in the smaller schools into whose system it properly 
ell. Was it the intention of the University to galvanize it in those 
schools in which it had no organic place? 

As to the substitution of French and German, he confidently believed 
in its educational efficiency as well as its public utility. These 
languages could be taught—and, in a steadily increasing number of 


schools, were taught—in such a way as to furnish linguistic training 


not inferior to Latin or Greek. 


Prof. MAYOR thought it a pity that a few months before the 
hundredth year after Paley’s death the University should ‘‘ dismiss 
him with a flea in his ear,” 

As for French and German, he thought that they should teach them 
to themselves. He himself was never taught a living language, except 
Cingalese. 


Dr. Gow would retain compulsory Greek because it furnished the 
grammar-school master with an answer to Philistine parents. He 
could point to the examination and say ‘‘ Greek pays.” 

To make a subject optional meant painless extinction. The Army 
Council had made Latin optional for Woolwich and Sandhurst. Asa 
consequence, the Army classes at Rugby, Clifton, &c., had dropped 
Latin. Inthe London Matriculation sixteen years ago one language 
had been knocked off, and German went to the wall. Two years ago 
Latin was made optional, ana Latin was slowly dying. 

The classical side was absolutely essential to the welfare of our 
schools, for Greek was the badge of good work and good influence. His 
classical side at Nottingham (forty boys out of four hundred) had an 
influence far out of proportion to its numbers. It consisted of the 
better-bred boys. If the classical side disappeared, the school would 
become much more of a mob. 


The MASTER OF TRINITY (Dr. Butler) pleaded the cause of the 
Passman. If, in addition to the indispensable subjects of a school 
curriculum, the University insisted on two ancient languages, it was 
placing upon these boys a burden beyond what many of them could 
bear. Thirty-five years ago he had authorized Mr. E. Bowento institute 
a modern side at Harrow from which not/Latin, but Greek, was ex- 
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cluded. 
same. 

His own contention was that the effect of Greek training upon the 
intellectual standard of the lower boys was almost #3s/, while it robbed 
them of a vast amount of valuable time. 


Dr. ALLBUTT.—The present system of compulsion had failed com- 
pletely to realize its object. He often appealed to his men, and sajd : 
‘You have been eight or ten years learning Latin, and I know from 
what [ see that you cannot put ten words of Latin together without 
making four or five grotesque mistakes.” They would admit: ‘* We 
cannot put the words of Latin together without considerable liability 
to error; we could not put five words of Greek together at all.” 


Dr. WESTLAKE.—Let them learn what a boy was, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they would be able to make something of him. 
Under the present system, they did not turn out the boy what he should 
be, nor could they, unless their studies were made freer, unless they 
gave up the attempt to force square boys and men into round holes and 
round ones into square holes. 


Dr. McCLurgs.—Boys who took up Greek merely for the purpose 
of entrance into Cambridge had a serious wrong done them. To 
make boys take up Greek for six, eight, or twelve months, merely to 
cram it for an examination, was to bring to scorn that glorious language, 
bring into contempt a glorious University, and, what was worse, to 
give the boy a very low ideal of scholarship and learning. It was a 
most serious moral wrong. 

He doubted if those who were not practically engaged in the teaching 
of schools knew what enormous progress had been made of late years 
in the teaching of French and German. The teaching of those 
languages, as conducted in many schools with which he was acquainted, 
gave a mental and moral discipline to the ordinary boy in no way 
inferior to that which in times past was produced by the study of the 
classic languages. 


Dr. Mayo.—Those things which Dr. Ward had called studies were 
not studies at all. A knowledge of French was not a necessity, and 
all could pick it up at any time. 


The MASTER OF PEMBROKE.—A man could not get through life as 
an educated man without learning French, and could not become 
really a student of the higher knowledge in any subject without knowing 
German. Therefore, if they made French and German his school 
subjects, they were really depriving him of Greek without giving him 
anything in exchange. A better substitute for Greek and Latin would 
be Arabic or Hindostanee. 


Prof. RIDGEWAY.—What they were fighting was not the cause of 
Greek or Latin, but the cause of literary education as a whole, and 
they were not fighting it against the higher scientific side at all, but 
against the scientific nonentities and the commercial scientists. 
What did the public know about it? Was the brain going to lead or 
the tail? 

How did this bugbear of the outside public arise? He would 
tell them. The University wanted money. The millionaires were 
being hunted down in all directions, but the woodcocks would not be 
caught in their springes. They were told that they would not do any- 
thing for Cambridge so long as it was regarded as a monkish place, full 
of dead languages, and so forth. Did they believe that if they turned 
the University of Cambridge inside out such men would give them any- 
thing? They stood no more chance than of getting money from the 
Corporation of Cambridge. But because of these things they had the 
Syndicate setting down the regulations of all the mushroom Universities 
to show them what they ought to do. 


Mr. BARBER.—At the Leys School more boys were sent to the 
University from the modern than from the classical side. This was a 
real grievance. For the last and most important year of school life 
the modern-side boy had to learn a subject which he could not profit- 
ably learn to any advantage in the time, and which he would be bound 
by-and-by to cast aside. This was a cause of mental and moral 
irritation. 

With reference to Dr. Gow’s depreciation of modern sides, he would 
like to say that at the Leys School it was possible on the modern side 
to get an education morally and mentally as effective for good as that 
which could be got from the classical side. 


Dr. Rouse.—If the Government, as it ought to have done, had 
arranged a systematic education suited to the needs of the country, and 
had provided that it should be carried out in every commercial or 
secondary school, then there would have been no objection to con- 
sidering this question. As it was, the University had no right to 
abolish compuisory Greek, especially as the Syndicate had taken no 
pains to ascertain the facts of the case. 

Dr. MAITLAND knew a boy at school [Eton], some forty years ago, 
who was taught Greek for eight years and never learnt it; but one 
thing he did learn --to hate Greek, its alphabet and its accents, its 
accidence and its syntax, and all its appurtenances, and to long for the 
day when he would be allowed to learn something else. 

So you have got to learn Greek grammar, not because you are going 


If he had to go over that experiment again, he should do the 


' 


to enjoy Plato or Sophocles or Aristophanes—don’t you think it, my 
son ; such delights are not for the like of you—but ‘* because the bulk 
of the Passmen in our old Universities are being educated on human- 
ist lines.” Humanism? Was there no other word to apply to the 
General Examination for the ordinary B.A. degree? It took a confer- 
ence of head masters to make that joke. Upon his word and honour, 
if there was going to be much more talk about humanism he should 
think they had need of a new degree—Bachelor of Humanities: to be 
abbreviated as Hum.B. 

But he could sympathize with the cry of the craftsmen who made the 
silver shrines. Diana was quite as good a goddess as another, and 
when it was said: ‘‘I am a gentlemen; I learnt my verbs in -:, and 
therefore people who do not learn their verbs it -mı belong to the lower 
middle classes,” though he did not think it was exactly humanism, 
it was intelligible human nature. He could sympathize with Dr. Gow. 
Hitherto he had had his official answer cut and dried for the parent 
who wanted to know why his little boy was to learn Greek—“‘ because 
the Universities require it.” ‘* That,” said Dr. Gow, ‘‘ was my great 
stand-by.” Well, it was a very unpleasant thing to be deprived of 
your oficial answer ; it was like a man who on losing his spectacles 
felt quite naked and ashamed. 


Sir GEORGE Younc, as a Charity Commissioner, pointed out a 
fact that had been lost sight of in the debate. Under the Endowed 
Schools Act, in accordance with the recommendations of the Taunton 
Commission, Greek was excluded from the regular curriculum of the 
second-grade schools of England generally, and from the curriculum of 
the less well endowed schools and those with lower fees entirely. 
Not even Sir W. Anson had reversed that policy. From those schools 
they had received many of those who were the chief glory of the 
history of the University of Cambridge. By insisting on Greek they 
would not, indeed, absolutely exclude, but they would put a formid- 
able barrier to the entrance of, the Newtons, Wordsworths, and 
Whewells of the future. 


Mr. SOMERVILLe.—Dr. Gow was mistaken about the Latin of 
Army candidates. The Army class at Eton averaged a hundred. 
These boys always had learnt Latin, and would continue to do so. 

As a schoolmaster he had seen far too many instances of boys con- 
demned to intellectual sterility by compulsory Greek. 


Dr. BARNES.—They should dismiss from their ideal Previous 
Examination subjects that were merely useful, such as the French 
language. The only language which came anywhere near Greek as an 
educational instrument was Arabic ; but he should not propose Arabic 
as an alternative—it would not suit the Schools. 


Mr. SAUNDERSON (Oundle) had come across no instance of Dr. 
Gow’s utilitarian parent. When they sent their boys to Oundle parents 
said to him: ‘‘ Take the boy and find out what he is capable of doing.” 
They wanted the boy to enjoy his school work. That was the way in 
which their modern sides ought to be fed. 

Nomore cruel thing could possibly be done than to sacrifice the dull 
boy for the sake of the intellectual boy. If they came to the conclusion 
that the majority of boys in school ought not to leain Greek, it was 
cruel that a select number of intellectual boys should be taught Greek 
at the expense of the so called dull boy, and that while at school they 
should live upon the dull boy. 


Dr. BREUL denied that French and German were intended to be 
“soft options.” A language that had produced the works of Luther 
and Lessing, of Goethe and Schiller, of Humboldt and Mommsen, could 
not be *‘ picked up” by afew weeks’ stay abroad or learned mechanic- 
ally from the lips of a nursery governess. 


Mr. MILNER BaRRy.—Dr. Chawner had called attention to the 
flou:ishing condition of German Gymnasien ; that was equally true of 
Realyymnasien, which taught Latin and une other language, and of 
Realschulen, which taught two modern and no classical languages. 
Any boys from any of these different types of schools could proceed 
to the Universities without let or hindrance. In Germany classical 
studies had not suffered by the concession of options. 


The MASTER OF CHRIST’s (Dr. Peile).- It was possible to get in 
French, and to some extent in German, to what he might call the 
subject-matter, from the greater facility of the grammar. That was 
precisely what their pupils in Greek did not seem todo. They didnot 
get to the literature, to the real knowledge of the language, at all. 

He had never heard an answer to the statement that in the case of 
boys who had little taste for languages, so far as linguistic training was 
concerned, there was an appreciable gain in adding one ancient 
language to the other. And it was nothing more than linguistic 
knowledge that they got, to a limited extent, by means of Greek, into 
the brains of their non-classical men. 

They had a statement from the Chancellor (the Duke of Devonshire) 
that, after talking with many men in all parts of the country, he found 
the prevalent opinion that at Cambridge they were devoted by bygone 
ideals, and that they would not budge one atom to meet the educational 
ideas of theday. He firmly b-lieved that, if they at Cambridge hardened 
their hearts and stiffened their necks, and refused to make any change, 


they would alienate from themselves the most progressive and the most 
actively minded parts of the nation. 


Mr. GILgs denounced the Charity Commission as obscurantists—‘‘ a 
rascally Commission doing anything in their power to prevent poor 
boys having the opportunity of a liberal education.” 


The Provost oF KING’'s (Mr. Austen-Leigh).—The Report dealt 
only with the Previous Examination. It made Greek optional in 
that examination. The result was that all candidates for Honours 
could, if they pleased, avoid taking Greek. That did not set free the 
Pollmen. 

As far as the University was concerned, Greek had only been com- 
pulsory since 1822. 

Why was a linguistic study necessary for all students? His answer 
was, because it taught boys to think accurately and to express themselves 
clearly. The latter object might be attained by the study of any 
modern language ; for the former an ancient language was superior. 
It did not follow that two ancient languages were necessary. 


Mr. BATESON.—It was common pupae that the partial endow- 
ment of a great technical school was offered to Cambridge privately, 
and that the benefactor, feeling his way in the matter, found that 
Greek was demanded, and the technical school was not coming, 
frightened away by Greek. That cuckoo’s egg would be laid in 
another nest. 

The real substitute for Greek, and the only worthy substitute, was 
science. French and German were on too low a plane to reach the 
level that they required. 


Dr. H. JACKSON.—He had been a teacher of Greek in the University 
for more than forty years, and for the last four-and-twenty had been 
studying and teaching Greek and nothing else. He thought the subject 
worthy of any one man’s life work. Of ail literary instruments of educa- 
tion, he believed Greek to be the best—/for the right people ; for the 
wrong it was the very worst. As Mr. A. Sidgwick wrote, when a 
master at Rugby: ‘‘ For the worst boys who do Greek at a public 
school it is not merely useless, but pernicious.” 


Mr. GLover.—Greek seemed to him as safe as the stellar system or 
Shakespeare, and, whatever they did, Greek was going to hold its own. 


THE GREAT GREEK QUESTION. 


(FROM A CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT.) 


F Cambridge were in France, we should all be wild over L'affaire 
Littl-go. All the elements for an afaire are there. The 
mysterious letter from the Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
which no one quotes, but which the Council of the Senate have seen, 
and sworn not to divulge ; the remarks of the Chancellor in the com- 
bination room of Trinity ; and the anonymous benefactor who came 
with a technical school in his pocket, who was bowed from one Uni- 
versity office to another, and went away with his school still in his 
pocket—these are the elements of the afaire that keep us perplexed 
and wondering as to what it all means. What have these mysteries to 
do with the Little-go—or with Greek in it? Somebody said, we are 
told, in private, or wrote in a letter ‘‘ not for publication,” or implied, 
that certain other people hinted ‘‘that we were so devoted to bygone 
ideals that we would not move to meet the educational ideas of the 
day,” and that therefore they could not—and there the sentence 
leaves off, and some guess one thing and some another. 

So a Syndicate—which is the Cambridge equivalent of a Royal 
Commission—is appointed to discuss our educational methods. The 
Opposition, who failed to stop its appointment. at once began to gather 
the names of those who were willing, before it reported at all, to 
say they would vote against anything it might report that was likely 
to touch Greek. The Syndicate met, heard evidence, shed a few of 
its members, and reported. 

The main features of the scheme were (1) the dismissal of Paley (for 
whom no one now has a friendly word to say, except Prof. Mayor) ; 
(2) the grouping of the four languages Greek, Latin, French, and 
German together to be Part I. of a new Little-go, with the explana- 
tion that one classical language must be taken, and erther both papers 
in any of the other three languages, or one each of French and 
German ; and (3) the final abolition of set books. It has been for 
some time permissible for a candidate to do some hard unseen trans- 
lation instead of a book; now it is proposed that he shall not have 
this option, but shall do unseen, prose, and grammar. 

When an interval had been given us to digest the Report and its 
proposals and its appendices many and various, a ‘* discussion ” was 
announced for Thursday, December 1. In Cambridge, it should be 
said, we always legislate so. A report is issued, is discussed after an 
interval, and after another interval it is voted on. Thus discussion is 
academic ; the voting is another thing and at another time. In this 
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case we shall vote next term. Meanwhile we have discussed the great 
Report for three days in the Senate House and had hours and hours of 
oratory, rhetoric, discussion, likes and dislikes, platitudes, ideals, and 
mere talk. 

The two salient points were the changes by which Greek ceases to 
be compulsory and the set books totally disappear. The former had 
most attention, friendly and hostile. For the latter, virtually no 
defence was made, except that books are often badly done, that 
the new scheme will be * harder,” and that we must be thorough. 
The opponents of optional Greek will gain votes here when the day 
for voting comes, as there was clearly a middle party in the Senate 
House, distinct from the ‘‘ root and branch” friends and foes of the 
present Report. The middle party approve optional Greek and 
disapprove pure unseens, and it is likely that some of them will 
either abstain from voting or vote non placet, unless material changes 
are made in the scheme. 

As to optional Greek, per se, we all said our say—panegyrized Greek 
and Humanism and people who can pronounce Bootes (without the 
help of dots), or pled for E iberalism and recognizing facts. Probably 
neither side gained adherents from its opponents on the Greek ques- 
tion. Tuo many superlatives were used by the champions of Greek in 
eulogizing it, while the supporters of the option were, generally speak- 
ing, heavy or even slightly Philistine. Neither side showed much 
intelligence of its opponents’ position, and the great guns missed fire a 
good deal in consequence. Prof. Maitland for the option, and Mr. 
Bateson against it, were certainly the most interesting speakers in the 
debate. 

We were all glad when the debate was over—except perhaps the 
members of the Syndicate, to whom the Report has probably been 
referred back. What they will do with it, whether they will temper it 
to retain the Middle Party’s support and so weaken the Opposition, no 
one can tell. In any case, there is great probability that the whole 
Report will be thrown out. Outsiders do not know how much support 
the Opposition found for their preliminary non possumus, but it is 
quite likely that the Master of Pembroke, who, by the way, was 
peculiarly rude to Dr. Maclure, has, in virtue of the odium theologicum 
which underlay his rudeness, enlisted unknown numbers of count 
clergy to follow him. He has raised the cry of ‘‘ Church in danger ! 
—and the clerical vote is large, if it is nothing else. 


MODERNS V. ANCIENTS FROM A GERMAN 
POINT OF VIEW. 

A RECENT number of Die Woche contains an interesting 

article by Geh. Regierungs-Rat Dr. Paul Giissfeldt on 

out the distinction between these and the dead languages, the 

latter being a compact whole, capable of no accession or in- 
gaining strength in its course, he continues : 

The language of a people which has attained a high degree of 
educated person, and to appear to the unprejudiced thinker a salutary 
branch of education. 

Is it correct to say that only in the Greek and Latin tongues is the 
power inherent of stimulating the understanding for higher educational 
in art, and that a command of the Latin tongue, bringing in its train 
an intimate knowledge of Roman history and statecraft, can alone 
modern civilization ? 

After admitting that no school, even those where classics are 
by the spirit of classical antiquity, he proceeds : 

When, however, it becomes a question as to the influence of modern 
ing facts must not be overlooked :—only exceptional students are, by 
reading and study, capable of thoroughly grasping the spirit of the 
special study, is consigned to oblivion from lack of further cultiva- 
tion. The costly treasure is buried, when it should it ae to a 
wholly confined to the domain of students of classical philology, its use 
is in a state of gradual decline. In German Universities, fr example, 
native language. 

If, however, in the place of these two classical languages, French 


“ Modern Languages as a Mental Discipline.” After pointing 
crease, while the former is like a stream, ever flowing and 
civilization cannot fail to be a subject of the utmost interest to every 
He then propounds the much discussed question : 

urposes, that Greek alone enables us to appreciate whit is beautiful 
contribute to promote a complete understanding and furtherance of 
not taught (in Germany called die lateinlosen), is uninfluenced 
languages in developing our tastes and love of the beautiful, the follow- 
Greek tongue. After leaving school, Greek, unless pursued as a 
luxuriant growth. With Latin it is somewhat different; though not 
Latin dissertations are slowly and surely giving place to those in the 
and English [we may here substitute French and German] form a 
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subject of instruction, the student at once enters upon another path 
of intellectual training. Whether this training is thereby less power- 
fully develuped than it would have been in a classical school [anvlice, 
on the classical side] depends in a great measure upon the student’s 
particular bent. 

In discussing the advantages of French and English as 
subjects of the school curriculum, Prof. Giissfeldt, in the former 
case, lays special stress, as regards mental discipline, on the 
conjugation of the verbs and their “wealth of forms,” the 
correct reproduction of the vowels and nasal sounds, and 
the uses of the moods and tenses ; further—and this applies to 
other languages as well—that of being spoken by millions of 
educated persons, whereby is engendered in the learner a healthy 
striving to express himself accurately and fluently. 

To attain this proficiency a mental exercise, absent from the 
study of the dead languages, is opened up to him. 

lt would be out of place here to dwell upon the benefits 
accruing from a study of English, to which the Professor 
attaches the utmost importance from an intellectual as well as 
a utilitarian point of view. Much of what he says applies with 
qual force to German, and, though perhaps we cannot go so far 
as he does in respect ot English, as to say that we owe to the 
German Parliament speeches worthy of a place beside those of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, or that with “ein paar hundert 
Vokabeln” we can get on wherever German is spoken, yet we 
may conhdently assert that, for its power of word-combination, 
its rhythm, its conciseness of expression, its construction, “ einzig 
in ihrer Art,” not to mention its interesting history and philology, 


it is a valuable factor in the development of the intellectual 
faculties. 


It is obvious [he proceeds] that the influence on the youthful student 
-of the literature of two civilized nations, with whose language he 
becomes more familiar from day to day, cannot but have a beneficial 
effect on his future life. 

In these days, when a mixture of fanatical patriotism and com- 
mercial ‘‘internationalism” completely clouds our judgment of our- 
selves and other nations, a drop, however small, of the oil of much 
despised cosmopolitanism will tend to purify the whole. A cosmo- 
politan is not a detractor of his country; he knows perhaps better 
than others that the foundations of his strength are implanted in his 
native soil; but other men are as much God’s creatures as he is; as 
-a cosmopolitan it is his duty to recognize what is good among foreign 
nations, and as a patriot to introduce it into his own. 

In this respect instruction in modern languages will accomplish much 
‘that is denied to the classical tongues. 


Prof. Gissfeldt is not, however, prejudiced. He does not 
advocate the cultivation of spoken languages to the exclusion of 
the dead ones. On the contrary, the conclusion he arrives at 
is this: the abolition of the classical Gymnasium would be as 
great a misfortune as to hinder the erection of those where 
French and English alone are taught ; and, just as Roman and 
Gothic architecture are found side by side, and often, indeed, 
im combination, so it should be with the ancient and modern 
tongues. There is room for both ; neither should exclude the 
other. : H. S. B. W, 


THE ORIGIN OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


HE recurrence of the Westminster Play, which still draws 
“crowded houses” to Westminster School under 
Dr. Gow in the days of King Edward VII., as it did under 
Dr. Busby in the days of King Charles II. or under Dr. Nowell 
in the days of King Edward VI., furnishes an occasion for 
Pe on its proper basis the history of that famous school. 
e history of none of our great public schools has been more 
obscured, through the inventions of the fifteenth and the 
guesses of the seventeenth century having been accepted as 
gospel in the nineteenth century. 

The life of Ingulf, Abbot of Croyland, has been cited to give 
Westminster a Saxon lineage, under the patronage of Queen 
Edith, the wife of King Edward the Confessor and sister of 
King Harold. Ingulf is made to say : 


I saw her often as a boy when I visited my father at Court, and met 
her as 1 was coming from school, when she used to ‘‘ pose ” me in Latin 
and verses ; and passing readily from the solidities of grammar to lighter 
logic, in which she excelled, she would ‘‘shut me up” by the subtle 
threads of her arguments, and then make her maid count me out three 


errr E er me gg ŘE 


or four coins, and send me to the royal larder to refresh myself, and so 
dismiss me. : 


But, alas ! one sentence alone is enough to condemn Ingulf as 
a historical romance : 


I, the humble servant of St. Guthlac, was sent in my tender age to 
learn letters first at Westminster and afterwards at Oxford school. 


Now, whatever disputes there may be as to the exact ongin 
of Oxford University, there is no dispute that it did not exist 
before the Conquest. But, indeed, it has been conclusively 
shown that the pseudo-Ingulf is not earlier than 1486. 
Failing Ingulf, some Westminster antiquaries adopted the 
guesses of Stow, who identified Westminster School with one 
of the three schools of London mentioned by Judge Fitzstephen 
in his “ Life of Becket,” as meeting in contests of verses and 
grammar and epigrams in the morning at St. Paul’s and in 
games of football in Smithfield inthe afternoon. But Stow forgot, 
as the first scientific historian of Westminster, Richard Widmore, 
pointed out in 1751, that Westminster was not in London. In 
1130, when Becxet was a boy, it was a distant suburb. More- 
over, some editions of Fitzstephen give the names of the 
schools, viz., St. Paul’s, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and St. Mary-le- 
Bow, which as late as the reign of Henry VI. were still the only 
authorized schools of London. 

But, though particular history fails to produce any evidence 
of the existence of Westminster School, such as is actually 
extant for Warwick School in the days of King Edward the 
Confessor, or for St. Paul’s School when Thomas a Becket was 
a boy in the days of Henry 1., there is always the general 
theory of the school of the Abbey to fall back on. The bench 
is actually shown in the cloister on which the Westminster 
Abbey School boys played a kind of solitaire with nine holes ; 
and the nine holes are to be seen unto this day. That West- 
minster, like every other monastery—Benedictine monastery, 
at least—kept a so-called “ School” ot Novices, there is, indeed, 
no doubt. But, if we figure it out, a School for Novices 
becomes a very small thing. When Westminster Abbey was 
surrendered to Henry VIII. there were only twenty-four monks ; 
and, as you went on being a monk all your life, that is, from, say, 
eighteen to sixty or over, it may easily be reckoned what 
proportion of the twenty-four would be likely to be novices. 
It is true, however, that the normal number of monks at 
Westminster was double twenty-four. Thus, in 1520 there 
were fifty-two and in 1510 forty-six monks. ‘The full number 
was probably sixty. This was the full number at Winchester. 
The accounts of Winchester, published by Dean Kitchin, 
tell us, in connexion with payments for beer and knives 
supplied to the youths in school, the numbers there were in the 
Novices’ School. They never exceeded nine, and were gener- 
ally below six, while in at least two years there were none at all. 
Outsiders were forbidden by the statutes to be taught with 
monks. Moreover, the main subject of instruction was not 
grammar~ that is, classics—but the Rule of the Order. The 
monk was not, as a rule, learned. When Westminster, with 
other Benedictine monasteries, began to send representatives 
to Oxford, it only kept three at a time there. This was doubled 
by the addition of three “Scolers of Kyng Henry the vIy",” 
by that King’s chantry foundation, because he said he had by 
‘long experience perceyved that vertue emonges religious 
men ” (7,e., monks as opposed to secular clergy) * is little used, 
religion greatiy confounded, and fewe or no hable persons 
found in houses of religion” (z.e. monasteries as opposed to 
colleges). But, if one swallow does not make a summer, neither 
do half a dozen scholars in the Rule make a grammar or 
public school. Old Westminsters will surely reject Dean 
Stanley’s claim of the Novices’ Master as “the beginning of 
Westminster School.” 

There was, however, at Westminster a real Grammar School, 
which, though of modern foundation compared with claims now 
repelled, is yet of sufficient antiquity to put Westminster above 
Winchester or Eton, if it cares to claim descent from an 
institution of rather humble status. 

This was the Grammar School in the Almonry of the Abbey, 
which stood somewhere between Dean’s Yard and the Army 
and Navy Stores. It was known to Widmore, but he did not 
work out its history in detail. ; 

Through the courtesy of the late Dean Bradley, I examined 
the extant accounts of the Almoners from their beginning to the 
Dissolution, and they reveal an interesting anticipation of what 
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was common under the Endowed Schools Acts five centuries 
later, the diversion of an eleemosynary charity to educational 
purposes. The Almoner was the monk who gave alms for the 
Abbey, originally by distributing the broken meats at the gate 
of the monastery. By the date of the earliest extant account at 
Westminster, 1282, he had separate endowments at Knights- 
bridge, Paddington, Battersea, and Claygate in Surrey, produc- 
ing about £60 a year, and lived in the Almonry, an almshouse 
outside the Abbey, with ten brethren and sisters, who each got 
a farthing a day and gowns of russet, while thirteen “ brethren 
and sisters of St. Edward” received 103d. a quarter, or some- 
where about the ninth of a pennyaday. As Gregory of the 
Parlour, a servant, was paid only a penny a week, the pay was 
not so bad as it sounds. The next account, for a quarter of the 
vear 1317, shows an educational payment, “In maintaining 
Nigel at school for the love of God, 2s.” In 1320 Nigel was 
still at school, and his keep “for the whole year except 
Autumn ” cost 13s. 8d. Who Nigel was and where he went to 
school we can only guess ; but the amount suggests that it was 
at the University and that Nigel was a poor scholar. 

Nothing approaching an educational payment appears again 
for nearly forty years. In 1354 there were payments for “the 
expenses of 2 bovs, 2s.,” and for “clothing the boys in the 
Almonry, 30s.” Next year, 1355-6, there was paid to brother 
John Wallingford “for cloth for the boys of the Sub-Almonry, 
8s. 8d.”; while another payment appears, which is never re- 
peated: “There is allowed him 2s. 8d. for the expenses of a 
clerk being in the Almonry and teaching my brethren [z.e., the 
monks] broken song.” Broken song is distinguished from 
plain song. No boys appear again until 1362-3, when they 
had been increased in number and there was “ paid for cloth 
for the boys of the Almonry, 24s. 5d.” From that time until 
the Dissolution there is a payment every year for the cloth for 
boys, sometimes described as being in the Almonry, sometimes 
as in the Sub-Almonry, varying from 27s. to £10. Concurrently 
the number of brethren and sisters in the Almonry seem to 
have been reduced to five ; the sisters of St. Edward disappear 
altogether; and the brethren—or, as they are sometimes 
called, the Knights—of St. Edward were cut down to six. 
So there must have been a regular scheme for substituting boys 
for almswomen. There is, however, no mention of a master 
for these boys till 1367-8, when we find “one gown [roéa] 
bought for the Master of the said boys, with his stipend, 
26s. 8d.” Two years afterwards there is paid 


to the Sub-almoner for bovs of the Sub-almonry against St. Nicholas’ 
Day [the day of the Boy-Bishop’s ceremony] 9s. Cloth for the boys 
of the Almonry, 46s. 8d.; for fur for the Boys’ Master, 2s., and to the 
tailor for making the clothes of the boys of the Almonry, 2s. ; for 
shearing the cloth, 16d. ; and in the stipend of the Master of the boys 
this year, 13s. 4d. 


It is another twenty years before, in 1387-8, the Master is 
called a “schoolmaster”: “In cloth bought for the School- 
master [ Magister scolarum] and boys in the Sub-almonry with 
the shearing of the same cloth, 50s.” In 1394 the items appear 
in a new form, which is thenceforth, with slight variations, con- 
tinued to the Dissolution: “To the Schoolmaster for teaching 
the boys by the vear according to agreement. 13s. 4d. In cloth 
bought for the Master and boys with shearing the same, Sos. 
And for fur for the Master, 22d.” 

In 1395-6, by “a new agreement,” the Master was paid 20s., 
and in the following year 26s. 8d. At this rate he continued to 
be paid year after year to 1479. Thence onwards he was paid 
40s. a year. After 1387 the schoolmaster is generally described 
by the full and correct designation of Magister scolarum; but 
he is sometimes simply Magister puerorum, and once Magister 
scole. In Henry VIs reign and later he is distinctly called 
Magister scolarium. This variety of description is equally 
found in the Winchester College Account Rolls. The use of 
scolarum in the plural is correct, but means only a single 
school. 

The Master and boys were lodged, and presumably boarded, 
as well as clothed, at the Almoner’s expense. A school-house 
was provided. In 1414-15 payments were made for mending 
the school wall, and in 1421-2 there is a complete account for 
rebuilding the school-house. With four chambers and four 
chimneys, it cost £32. 9s.9d. The special mention of chimneys 
shows that the building was of “post and pan,” the chimneys 
only of stone and brick, or Flanders tile, as it is called. It 


stood “at the end of the grange,” by “le Millebank,” and in 
1446 is described as “le Sope-hous,” now called “School- 
house.” In 1447 a curious item occurs of “16d. for making a 
‘gyn’ on the chapel of St. Anne to stop the players at ball 
there.” Presumably these early ball players against the 
Almonry Chapel were the boys of the Almonry School. 

The payments for cloth enable us to determine with tolerable 
certainty the status of the Almonry School Master and the size 
of his school. The 5 yards of cloth which the Master had 
was the same as the allowance of the Usher of Winchester 
College, being a yard less than that of the “Conducts,” or 
hired chaplains, and 3 yards less than the Head Master’s 
allowance. At Winchester the Head Master was allowed 
3s. 4d. for fur; at Westminster his fur cost 18d. or 16d. He 
was, therefore, rather an inferior sort of person. He was some- 
times a married man, and therefore not in Holy Orders. The 
recent researches of Dr. Scott, who is arranging their muniments 
for the Dean and Chapter, have produced from other officers’ 
accounts other light on the School. From 1425 to 1435 the 
house belonging to thé Sacrist built for the Knoll chantry was 
let to John Newbourgh, Schoolmaster, and Margaret his wife ; 
while in 1491 among the “liveries” for gentlefolk was one for 
“the Schoolmaster’s wife.” Four consecutive Head Masters 
of St. Peters School at York who received a salary of £5 
a year were in the fifteenth century married men, while 
several of the medizval Head Masters of Winchester were 
laymen. The schoolmaster was not always in the best of com- 
pany; for in 1467 Mr. William Salkeld, Schoolmaster of the 
Abbey, was surety with a grocer for Richard Salkeld, presum- 
ably a brother or other near relation, servant of Philip, Squire 
of the King’s Household, for an assault on the servant of a 
Crown valet. In 1494 William Baker, “ Scolemaister,” was 
himself fined 3s. 4d. for an assault which drew blood from 
Thomas Kyrkeham — Kyrkeham being fined 1s. Such in- 
cidents, however, were not unknown ; for the first we hear of 
the Grammar School Master at Ripon, in 1348, is his being 
indicted for felony, and Canons were not infrequently guilty of 
violent assault. : 

The number of boys can be deduced from the amount of 
cloth. There were 24 yards to the piece; 3to 4 pieces was the 
number generally bought. At 4 yards a boy, this would make 
the number of boys vary from 18 to 24. This estimate from the 
Almoner’s accounts is confirmed by other accounts. Thus, in 
1373 the Treasurer of “ Queen Eleanor manors” paid to the 
boys’ master and 13 boys 2s. 2d.; and in 1385 to the master 
6d. and to each of 28 boys 2d. ; while in the next year and in 
the two following years there were 22 boys. No other indica- 
tion of numbers appears to be forthcoming. 

In 1479-80 we suddenly come upon a totally new payment in 
the Almoner’s accounts—which shows that here, as elsewhere, 
the school was no mere choristers’ school, the choristers’ master 
being distinct and inferior—among the “wages of servants,’ viz. : 
“ Paid to William Cornysshe for teaching the singing-boys for 
half a year, 6s. 8d.” Next year the same entry appears, the 
sum paid being for the full year 13s. 4d. Yearly, to the Dis- 
solution, the entry appears in the same terms, the name of the 
teacher only changing. He is never given the title of School- 
master or termed Master at all. On the other hand, soon after 
this, the entry of the payment to the Schoolmaster “ for teaching 
the boys” is changed, first, by the addition of the words “of the 
Almonry” (Elemosinarie) : and from 1510 onwards by calling 
them “ grammar (gramaticorum) boys.” Inthe year after the 
first payment is made to the teacher of the singing boys the 
Schoolmaster’s salary is raised from 26s. 8d. to £2 a year. 
During the reign of Henry VIII. the entry as to cloth for the 
boys is enlarged by an extra sum of 30s.” paid “to the Under- 
almoner for cloth for the singing-boys.” It seems clear, 
therefore, that the singing-boys and the Song School were an 
addition to, and not a selection from, the ordinary Almonry 
boys and their Grammar School. The inferior position of these 
choristers and their master seems to be emphasized by the inclu- 
sion of his salary among servants’ wages, while the payments to 
the Schoolmaster, the Grammar School Master, as we may now 
call him, were always included under the separate heading of 
“Necessary Expenses.” The appearance of these singing- 
boys coincides with an increase of income derived from fourteen 
new houses built in Tothill Street, now Victoria Street, on the 
Almoner’s ground, with money which appears in the Almoner’s 
accounts, 1472-3, for the anniversary of Richard Harrowden, 
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late Abbot. They were probably due to a special bequest for 
that purpose under his will, and were a distinct foundation. 
The increase of the Schoolmasters salary might be partly 
because of his having to teach these additional boys grammar. 

The small sum for cloth and for teaching them points to a 
small number, and we may fairly conclude, from analogy, that 
they were not more than half a dozen in all. This is borne out 
by a recent find of Dr. Scott, under the year 1536, of “ de- 
lyvered 6 peyer of showes unto the chyldryn of the Syngging 
Scole.” At the same time two pairs of shoes only were de- 
a to the children of “the Gramer Scole”; but others were 
soled. 

Analogy suggests that the Almonry School itself was a mere 
charity school. At Canterbury, where the Almonry founda- 
tion, with a separate chapel and chapel clerks and boys, dates 
from 1319, the Almonry boys were definitely used as servants 
for the monks in the Infirmary. The same was the case at 
Durham, where when a monk died Almonry boys had to sit 
round his corpse all night. At Winchester Cathedral the 
Almonry boys were also apparently “children of the chapel,” 
the Lady Chapel. We can hardly doubt that these Westminster 
Almonry boys were in like case; and, as the Winchester 
College choristers waited on the scholars, so did these West- 
minster boys on the monks. 

Westminsters must therefore make their choice whether, with 
a view to antiquity, they affiliate historically the present 
Grammar School of the College of St. Peter, Westminster, to 
the Almonry or Charity Grammar School of 1354, or whether 
they will be content with the more modern, if more august and 
strictly legal, pedigree of Queen Elizabeth’s restoration in 1560 
of her father’s foundation of 1540 of a school for forty free 
scholars and as many others as choose to pay, on the model 
of the York Cathedral Grammar School and the Collegiate 
Grammar Schools of Winchester and Eton. 

A. F. LEACH. 


THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HE Annual Conference was held at Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 

on Thursday, December 22, and Friday, December 23. 

In consequence of the fog, the London train by which most visitors 
arrived was more than an hour late, and the first sitting had to be 
postponed till 3 o’clock. At Horsham there was only a slight haze, 
and the trees on either side the line glistened with a crusting of hoar 
frost. Among those present were Rev. T. Layng (Abingdon), 
Mr. King (Bedford), Rev. A. F. Titherington (Brighton), Dr. Rouse 
(Cambridge), Dr. Rendall (Charterhouse), Rev. R. Waterfield (Chelt- 
enham College), Dr. Flecker (Dean Close, Cheltenham), Rev. R. D. 
Swallow (Chigwell), Rev. C. R. Gilbert (Coventry), Rev. J. M. Dove 
(Denstone), Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover), Rev. A. E. Hillard 
(Durham), Rev. T. N. H. Smith-Pearse (Epsom), Rev. H. A. Dalton 
(Felsted), Mr. W. W. Vanghan (Giggleswick), Rev. A. N. F. Hyslop 
(Glenalmond), Rev. W. C. Penney (Guernsey), Canon Lyttelton 
(Haileybury), Rev. A. F. Rutty (Leatherhead), Mr. Rushbrooke 
(St. Olave’s), Dr. Gow (Westminster), Mr. Fletcher (Marlborough), 
Rev. W. C. Eppstein (Reading), Dr. Field (Radley), Dr. James 
(Rugby), Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury), Rev. H. A. P. Sawyer 
(St. Bees), Rev. A. C. Tancock (Tonbridge). 

The CHAIRMAN, in welcoming the Conference, apologized for the 
weather, which had not only reduced the numbers attending, but 
threatened to prevent those present from seeing the site which 
formed half the attraction of their new home. He had desired to 
show them an ancient school refounded with every equipment that 
modern ingenuity could suggest. It had been described as ‘‘an 
arrogant red-brick town which the fastidiously urban shade of Charles 
Lamb could surely never visit.” Time would tone down their 
crudity, but he hoped that even now his visitors would not endorse 
this aspersion. 

Pupil- Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

In the absence of Mr. Keeling through indisposition, the third 
tesolution on the agenda was taken first. Mr. SAWYER (St. Bees) 
moved : 

‘*(r) That this Conference pledges itself to support the 
Education Authority in its policy of sending intending elementary 
teachers to secondary schools in lieu of pupil-teacher centres. 
(2) That a Committee be appointed to consider the question in its 
application to the schools represented on this Conference.” 


It was a question not only affecting the scheols of Conference head 
masters, but of national importance. All would approve the principle 


underlying the Regulations of the Board of Education—that those 
about to teach in primary schools should have a chance of sharing the life 
of a secondary school and catching something of the public-school spirit. 
It was an attempt on the part of the Board to bridge over the gull 
fixed at present between primary and secondary education. t 
there were serious difficulties in the way of applying the scheme to the 
schools they represented. It was impossible for boarding schools to. 
have boys sent to them at sixteen, working as a class apart, and, even if 
possible, it would be socially most undesirable. Two points seemed 
to him essential. Intending secondary teachers must come to them 
young, at twelve or thirteen—this could be easily effected by means 
of scholarships ; and, secondly, they must receive the same education 
as boys intended for other professions. 

Mr. TITHERINGTON (Brighton College) seconded. 

Mr. SWALLOW (Chigwell) moved, as an amendment, to read after 
the first line: ‘‘shall receive a substantial portion of their education 
in secondary schools, and that as many recruits as poxsible for teacher- 
ships in elementary schools should be obtained from the ranks of 
ordinary pupils in secondary schools.” Pupil-teacher centres were 
merely tolerated till Mr. Morant’s scheme should come into full opera- 
tion. As to the proposed addition to the resolution, they did not want 
merely to receive pupils sent to them by the different Local Authorities 
earmarked from the first as pupil-teachers, but to be able to select 
from their regular pupils those best qualified for this branch of the pro- 
fession. All who had observed the teaching in elementary schools and 
compared it with their own must have recognized that there wa~ some- 
thing lacking—solidarity, enthusiasm for the corporate body—in a word, 
character. If they were to do any real good in the training of teachers, 
th-y must stir up a desire among their own pupils to become primary 
teachers. To do this, and to be able to persuade parents to give their 
consent, the pay of teachers must be raised. He thought it would be 
quite possible, even in small boarding schools like his own, to work 
the half-time system. 

Mr. LAYNG (Abingdon) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER accepted the amendment in lieu of his resolution, 
which was carried as a substantive resolution. 


Secondary School Certificates. 


In the absence of Mr. Keeling, Dr. FLECKER (Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham) moved the first resolution, with an addition : 

‘¢(1) That this Conference approves in general of the proposed 
scheme for (secondary) school certificates, but is of opinion that, 
in order to make the certificates more uniform and authoritative, 
the ultimate responsibility of examination and award should rest 
with a central and thoroughly representative council. And (2) that 
the utility of the scheme will be considerably impaired if the 
various professional bodies at present holding preliminary exam- 
inations do not consent either to alter or abandon their examina- 
tions or to modify their schemes of recognized ‘ equivalents.’ ” 

He recalled the action of the Head Masters’ Conteretics in 1890, protest- 
ing against separate professional examinations which had led up to the 
scheme of the Consultative Committee. In small schools the evil was 
serious. Boys were withdrawn from their ordinary form work and 
compelled to read special books. They wanted a reduetion in the 
number of examinations, and, unless he was assured that the new 
examination would supersede the others, he should not support the 
scheme. It was only a general approval that was asked for, and there 
were many details in the scheme which needed amendment. Some of 
them had been pointed out in Mr. Gilson’s report to the I.A.H.M. 
The relations between the masters of a school and the external examiner 
were complicated and unworkable. Again, the results, put in the hands 
of head masters, should simplify, and not, as under proposed conditions, 
complicate, internal examinations : they must be such as to enable them 
to award prizes and determine promotions. The proposal that no 
school should be examined till it had been inspected was partly reason- 
able and partly unreasonable. Tt was reasonable to ascertain that the 
curriculum and teaching of a school were sound ; it was unreasonable 
to refuse a candidate for a certificate because the drains in his house 
were defective. Again, there was the danger of a system of rival 
leaving certificates. The Joint Board had already brought out one of 
its own. 

Dr. HouGHTon (St. Edmund’s School, Canterbury) moved as an 
amendment: ‘‘ That this Conference expresses general approval o 
clauses I to 5 in the system of school certificates proposed by the 
Consultative Committee.” 

Mr. H. C. Watson (Great Crosby) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. SWALLow thought the matter too important to be decided 
off-hand by the Conference. It ought to be referred to a Committee. 
The Committee of the I.A.H.M. had taken several prolonged meetings 
to arrive at their report. 

Mr. Moss (Shrewsbury) thought it a most invidious thing to ask 
masters of schools to report on their own pupils. Members of Con- 
ference had not come prepared to discuss the several clauses of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Dove (Denstone) desired that the_attention of the Committee 
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should be directed to a grievance acutely felt by his colleagues in the 
Midlands. County Councils seemed bent on starting schools of their 
own for the training of pupil-teachers which were likely to cripple and 
eventually kill existing secondary schools. There was in consequence 
a vast waste of effort, and, to judge from one instance within his 
knowledge, these new County Council schools were nothing but 
primary schools writ large. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the authorities of Christ’s Hospital had 
already dune what they could to meet the wishes of the West Sussex 
County Council. By attending for two years one of the endowed 
schools which was recognized as the channel of entrance to Christ’s 
Hospital, County Council scholars could be admitted to the foundation. 
He agreed with Mr. Swallow that for the improvement of elementary 
teachers there must be a downward action. He had induced two of 
his Canterbury boys to become elementary teachers, and two of his 
present pupils were intending to do the same. 

Mr. Swallow's amendment was then carried. l 

On the second half of Mr. Sawyer’s resolution, objection was taken 
to referring the matter to one of the standing Committees. Mr. 
SWALLOW said that there were Committees which never met. He had 
for five years had the honour of being a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee, but during that time he had never been summoned, though 
some not unimportant educational measures had meanwhile been 
passed. The form eventually agreed upon was :—‘‘ That the matter be 
referred to the Committee of the Conference with a request that they 
will act promptly in the matter.” 

A rider moved by Dr. RENDALL, urging the necessity of recognizing 
the years spent in preparatory schools as part of the period required as 
a condition for the Lower Certificate, was rejected. 

A second rider, moved by Mr. Moss, instructing the Committee to 
obtain in writing the opinion of every member of the Conference upon 
the points raised by the Scheme, was carried. 


Cadet Corps. 


After the meeting for private business, the second resolution was 
moved by Mr. WATERFIELD: f 
‘That it is desirable to consider the abvisability and the 
feasibility of making membership of the cadet corps compulsory on 
boys at the public schools, and of making common cause for the 
promotion of that object.” 
Mr. Waterfield recalled the remarkable vote of the Conference in 1900, 
when. on the motion of Dr. Warre, it was carried by 82 out of 93 
present that compulsory military training ought to be insisted on in 
public schools for all capable of bearing arms over the age of fifteen. It 
was no good looking for Government support to help them to carry out 
this resolution. The present Secretary for War would return the same 
non possumus answer as his predecessor. He would meet categorically 
the three objections likely to be raised. (1) “It was the thin end of 
the wedge of conscription.” In his view cadet corps were the best 
prophylactic against conscription. (2) Quakers and the Peace Party 
would protest against the encouragement of militarism. But we had to 
be practical people as well as Christian people. (3) “It would be a 
burdensome addition to school expenses.’ There were already com- 
pulsory subscriptions to games in nearly all schools, and he reckoned 
that en a basis of five hundred boys the additional expense entailed, 
exclusive of the initial cost of uniform, need not amount to more than a 
guinea a year. The time must be taken out of play hours, and in the 
opinion of his staff cricket and football would not suffer. His Council 
at Cheltenham had asked him todrop the proposal on the ground that it 
was too dangerous an experiment. That showed the need for common 
action. 
Mr. COMPTON seconded. At Dover he had solved the question with 
a corps of about a hundred and twenty boys. New boys on entering 
were put to learn drill, and they were keen enough to be premoted to 
the cadet corps. Their subscription was Ios, a term. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Rev. C. Eppstein (Reading), continuing the debate, urged the 
increasing needs of the Empire. Public opinion was not ripe for 
conscription, and the only alternative was to instil into the mind 
of every citizen from his youth up that it was his duty to do some- 
thing for the defence of that Empire. This granted, a cadet corps 
should not be voluntary; it should not be dependent on the popu- 
larity of the officer for the time being. Before turning his corps into 
a compulsory one he took the advice of other masters. They all said: 
‘‘ Go on and prosper. A most interesting experiment: if it succeeds, 
we will follow our leader.” It had succeeded. He had found no 
difficulty with either parents or boys, and the sergeant-major told him 
that it was now much easier to maintain discipline. 

A letter was read from Mr. BARBER (Leys School, Cambridge) 
deprecating compulsion. Such a measure would exclude from school 
life the sons of Quakers and all who, however mistakenly, objected to 
war under any condition. He limited the numbers of his cadet corps 
to about half the school, and admission to it was regarded as a 
distinction. 


Mr. KING (Bedford) moved that for “membership of the cadet 
corps ” should be read : ‘‘ drill and training in the use of arms.” 

Dr. RENDALL strongly opposed compulsion. The expenses of a 
cadet, including uniform, field days, &c., could not be put at less than 
43a year. Ina large school it was not easy to provide accommodation 
for shooting. At Charterhouse they had difficulty in arranging for 
two hundred and fifty boys. For national defence we must look not to 
cadet corps, but to Volunteers, and there was a danger if there was 
compulsion at schools of creating an actual dislike of Volunteering. 

The amendment, seconded by Mr. SWALLOW, was carried. 

Mr. Dove (Denstone) moved to substitute for ‘‘ compulsory on boys,” 
‘Can essential part of the education of as many boys as possible.” 
Military training consisted of drill, manoeuvring, and the use of arms. 
Drill could form part of the gymnasium instruction ; manceuvres would 
be practised by the rifle corps as at present constituted ; but the use 
of arms should form part of the regular school instruction, just like 
English or science. 

Mr. SWALLOW said his school rifle corps cost only half the sum 
named by Dr. Rendall. If they made military drill compulsory, boys 
would voluntarily join the rifle corps. He warned the Conference 
that they would get no sympathy whatever from the War Office. Mr. 
Gull’s Committee had had an interview with Mr. Forster, and received 
no encouragement. But their righteous demand, if pressed, would 
lead, if anything would, to the abandonment of office by the present 
Government. 

Mr. Rouse had found the War Office squeezable. It had sanctioned 
a uniform which cost only 25s. and could be used in civil life. 

Mr. PENNEY had got from the War Office all he wanted. Their 
cadet corps in Guernsey was run at the cost of £1 a year, inclusive of 
uniform. 

Mr. Dove’s amendment was lost; and Mr. King’s amendmett was 
carried with three dissentients. 


Compulsory Greek. 


Mr. LYTTELTON, in opening a discussion on the Report of the 
Cambridge Syndicate, moved :— . 

“ That, without committing itself to details, the Conference 
generally disapproves of the Cambridge Syndicate’s Report with 
regard to Greek in the Previous Examination.” 

He explained the difference between the Oxford and the Cambridge 
proposals. There was a time when, from his experience of the profit- 
lessness of Greek in the case of a number of boys who were learning it 
at school, he was prepared to shout with the loudest in favour of some 
relaxation, but he did not then know how far this relaxation would go, 
nor what substitute would be proposed. The Syndicate laid down 
that the alternative should be of a literary or linguistic character. He 
strongly dissented from that view. The bcys who failed to profit by 
Greek were those whose linguistic capacity was almost 7/, and they 
would show the same incapacity of learning a modern language. As 
soon as they came to the difficult parts of French and German, the 
same results might ensue. Conversational French was not the same study. 
If these intellects were to be developed, it must be by some other 
instrument than linguistic study. A boy who could not do Greek 
should do science or handicraft. Again, it had not been shown 
during the last fourteen years that any appreciable number of boys had 
been excluded by compulsory Greek. He had not known a single such 
case at Haileybury. He should like to know how many of his 
opponents had taught the ‘* Phedo” of Plato to a Sixth Form, or the 
twenty-first book of the ‘‘ Odyssey ” to any form. Those who had not 
were no competent judges of the question. 

Mr. Moss seconded. 

Mr. Compron (Dover) had voted against the Oxford resolutions. 
Greek was no burden. A boy in his Army class who passed for 
Sandhurst, and was then rejected on grounds of health, went up to 
Cambridge and had passed the Preliminary by devoting half a term to 
Greek. 

Dr. JAMES said that the dropping of Greek in preparatory schools 
was going on with alarming rapidity. At Rugby he had had to take 
away one class from the Classical and to make a new class on the 
Modern Side. If at this stage we found these tendencies at work, 
what were we to expect when the Cambridg proposals were carried ? 
In twenty years Greek would have practically disappeared from our 
schools. As a schoolmaster he was bound to oppose tooth and nail 
the Cambridge, and in a less degree the Oxford, proposals. 

Mr. W. W. VAUGHAN (Giggleswick) had satisfied Mr. Lyttelton’s 
test, and yet ventured to think that the Conference would do very 
unwisely in passing the resolution without further discussion. He 
grieved over the time wasted during their last year at school by science 
boys in learning Greek, from which they got no gcod. If the 
alternative were permitted, they might learn something of Greek 
literature, of which they now learned nothing, and of English litera- 
ture too. Most people knew more of Hebrew than of Greek 
literature, though Hebrew was not taught in schools. 

Dr. Rouse said that, though his school was in a University town, he 
found it hard to resist the pressure of parents to obtain for their sons 
an exemption from Greek. The relief was claimed for the sake of a 
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tew intellectual cripples. The proposals of the Syndicate seemed to 
be liberal and progressive, but they were a complete sham. 

Mr. PENNEY suggested that, after all, the British parent might have 
some modicum of sense at the back of his head; that it was not 
illiberal and unprogressive to hold that in our crowded time-tables 
there was not room for a double dose of antiquity. Was there time for 
Greek as well as Latin in the case of the ordinary boy? To take Greek 
and Latin was to specialize in language more than was advisable except 
im the case of a select few. 

Mr. Moss said that the carrying of the Syndicate’s Report was tanta- 
mount not only to the extinction of Greek within twenty years, but 
also to the great deterioration of Latin. 

Mr. C. R. GILBERT (Coventry) said that Greek was declining as a 
school study, and would continue to decline whatever the Universities 
might resolve. The sense of the country was that it should be made 
a special study. He was sorry that the Conference seemed disposed 
to stamp on the Cambridge proposals. He wished something to be 
done for the sake of the boys. 

The motion was carried by 21 votes to 8. 


Latin in Army Examinations, 

The Rev. H. A. DALTON (Felsted) moved : 

** Phat this Conference hopes that the schemet or qualifying 
certificates in the examinations for Woolwich and Sandhurst will 
be so amended as to encourage the study of Latin.” 

He was sorry that the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook was not present to 
bring the matter up, as he had discussed the subject in the Zimes 
some months ago. He hoped that he would have the assent of every 
member of the Conference to the resolution. A training at least in 
Latin, if not in Greek, was an essential part of a really liberal educa- 
tion, because it constituted the link between the modern and the 
ancient world, and it was unrivalled as a means of training in accurate 
thinking. Many members of the Conference might think that at the best 
the resuiution was merely a pious opinion, and that they need not take any 
action in the matter, but, if the military authorities were presented not 
only with a very strong condemnation of the final examination, but also 
with the unanimous vote of the Head Masters’ Conference against the 
action which had been taken in regard to Latin, he thought they would 
secure some change. There did not seem to be any difficulty in 
changing Army examinations at intervals of six months, and he thought 
the authorities might be persuaded to do that. Candidates for the 
Army were not parucularly strong. They would choose the easiest 
subjccts for obtaining marks, and in the course of time all Army boys 
would be found taking Science and French or German. He thought 
that all boys who went in for the qualifying certificate for the Army, or 
any certincate which corresponded to that, should be required to take 
two languages, one of which at least should be ancient. He thought 
that would satisfy all requirements. 

Dr. G. RENDALL (Charterhouse), in seconding the motion, said that 
am appendix to the report of the Committee of the Head Masters’ 
Conference pointed out some of the most salient objections to the 
scheme of certiticates which had been somewhat hurriedly thrust upon 
the schools by the War Office. He felt that the method in which it 
had been thrust upon them was quite deplorable. It was an instance 
of irresponsible action which was still permissible in the field of 
education, Quite suddenly, without warning, without authority, 
without consultation with any of the Educational Authorities in the 
country, whether the Board of Education or otherwise, a small and 
irresponsible, because unstable, committee of the War Office had put 
forward a scheme of qualifying and competitive examinations which 
necessarily affected the studies of the schools at large, and to a much 
greater extent than they suspected. And that was done by a small 


changing committee, who had no practical acquaintance with the | 


operations of schools, or with their curricula, which would isolate 
candidates for the Army from the candidates for other pr. fessions and 
other walks in life. A really most exasperating inconvenience would 
be experienced when one had to draw up a time-table which would 
Satisty the demands of that particular scheme and also the demands of 
a general education. It was not possible that Army candidates should 
be isolated from other schoolboys who were going forward to the 
University or to other professions, and yet the appendix showed that 
that was the practical effect of the examination. 

The resolution was carried zem. con. 

On the motion of Mr. H. A. DALTON (Felsted), seconded by Mr. 
WATERFIELD (Cheltenham), a rider was agreed to: “That the Com- 
mittee be requested to make a strong representation to the War Office 
on the subject.” 

English Literature. 


Mr. COMPTON (Dover) moved, and Mr. GILBERT (Coventry) seconded, 
the following motion :— 

‘* That the Committee be asked to consider the syllabus issued 
by the Board of Education on the teaching of English literature 
and to include their recommendations in the annual report.” 

Mr. Compton said that it was not necessary for the circumstances to 
be explained ; all they wanted was advice and instruction, through the 


Committee, after due deliberation, as to what was the best way of putting 
into effect some scheme, whether that of the Board of Education or 
otherwise, for meeting the requirements of the schools in the direction 
of the study of English literature. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Bisley. 

Dr. G. RENDALL, in the absence of Dr. Burge, in whose name the 

resolution stood upon the agenda, moved : 

“ That the members of this Conference accept and undertake to’ 

carry out the principle of not allowing their boys to practise at 

Bisley except on one day previous to the competition for the Ash- 
burton Shield.” 

Dr. C. C. TANcock (Tonbridge) seconded the motion. 

Dr. Gow (Westminster) pointed out that it was impossible that his 
school should carry out the resolution, because the ranges round 
London were gradually getting closed, and those which existed were 
so crowded that they could not get in. Therefore, Westminster School 
was obliged to practise at Bisley. 

Mr. Hystop (Glenalmond) pointed out that the Scotch schools 
would also be placed under a great difficulty if the motion were passed, 
and it would act most unjustly towards them. 

Mr. SWALLOW moved the previous question. It was a matter of 
good taste that could not be dealt with by resolution. 

Mr. LYTTELTON seconded, and the motion was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by the Rev. the Hon. E. 
LYTTELTON, and seconded by the Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury), 
was carried by acclamation, and Mr. ANDRADE returned thanks on 
behalf of the Assistant Masters. 

In the course of the proceedings it was announced that the members 
elected to fill vacancies on the Committee were Mr. Fletcher, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. Upcott. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Nearly ninety-two years of age, M. Henri Alexandre Wallon died 
on November 13. Playfully called the ‘‘ Father of 
the Constitution ”—for it was his action in 1875 
that determined the form of the present régime— 
he was notable in the later stages of his career chiefly as Senator and 
politician. But he was also a historian and the perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, and his connexion with education was 
such that he is aptly described as the doyen of French teachers. From 
1831 to 1834 a pupil of the Ecole Normale, he applied himself to 
teaching as te the work of his lite. He taught history in the College 
Rollin, became mattre de conférences at the Ecole Normale, acted as 
Guizot’s deputy at the Sorbonne, and even served for a year (1875-6) 
as Minister of Public Instruction. A treatise on education that he 
wrote in 1848 is characterized by the dedication, which was to Pio 
Nono. But his strong clerical tendencies were controlled by natural 
benevolence, and, as Minister, he initiated several just and useful 
measures, creating new chairs and raising the number of agrégés in 
Science and Letters. Of his publicatiuns, studies of Jeanne d’Arc and 
of the English King Richard the Second are less well known than the 
copious ** Histoire de l’Esclavage dans 1’Antiquité,” in which he 
ascribes to Christianity the greatest share in the abolition of slavery. 
The dead scholar’s life, conspicuous in France, will appear peculiarly 
enviable to many English teachers—forty years of teaching crowned by 
Ministerial office and still thirty years to live in library or Senate. 


The meeting of the Ligue de l'Enseignement, one of the chief events 
of the year for those who are concerned with 


Death 
of M. Wallon. 


ortho Ligue ae primary education in France, was held in 1903 at 
Enseignement. Amiens, and was the occasion of many interesting 


discussions. Among the most noticeable may be 
signalized that which arose about what is called in Michelet’s formula 
“education by fêtes.” Commemorative celebrations, at which children 
and their relatives gather, are becoming more frequent and more 
numerously attended : it is desired to render them also more useful. 
The Ligue addressed to the 3,300 societies affliated to it the expres- 
sion of a wish that such celebrations should assume as educative a 
character as possible ; that they should be animated by a republican 
spirit ; that they should commemorate the decisive events of history 
or keep alive the memory of the great servants of France and humanity ; 
and that those who organize them should study carefully the literary 
and artistic devices most likely to bring out the meaning of the several 
commemorations. But no less interest was kindled by a debate on the 
inculcation of pacific ideas. These, said the Leaguists, are not in- 
compatible with the most ardent patriotism ; ‘ʻa confidence in the 
penny of settling international difterences by means of a respect 
or right and without appeal to force, far/from weakening the notion 
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of a fatherland, does but strengthen, elevate, and purify it alike in 
the individual and in the public consciousness.” A third topic dis- 
cussed possesses a growing importance for every civilized country. 
Apprenticeship in manual trades is dying out. Where it continues, 
the work of the apprentice is being reduced by the improvement of 
machinery to a mechanical discharge of petty offices. Whilst educa- 
tion seeks to make of him a diving intelligence, the tendency of pro- 
gress in the material world is to transmute him too into a dead machine. 
The Congress seemed to discern a remedy for the evil in the organiza- 
tion of some form of compulsory professional training for both sexes, 
the State undertaking to train the hands, as well as to quicken the 
minds, of the young. Economic as well as other difficulties might 
bring the scheme to nought. Upon the subject of school attendance 
the Ligue is not convinced that the legal obligation to send children 
to school has ever been converted into a reality. Nor has it in 
England. As to the teaching of morality, France has diverged so far 
from us that it would profit but little to examine the conclusions 
reached at Amiens. We report the general proposition of the French 
schoolmen simply to show their point of view. ‘‘ Morality is the 
product of human evolution. By its methodical development it be- 
comes more and more scientific. It is not connected with religion. 
It has a purely human object, which is to govern the relations of 
men and peoples according to the laws of reason and the dictates of 
science. 


The statute (of 28th March, 1882) on which compulsory education 
P PR, depends lays down that children of either sex must 
Children. attend school from the completion of the sixth to 

the completion of the thirteenth year. Some have 
escaped the meshes of the law ; to others it has never been applied, 
because it is not applicable The latter class consists of children 
intellectually, morally, or physically abnormal, who would be a disturb- 
ing or pernicious element in a class-room. Yet to these, too, the State 
owes a duty—the performance of which it has left hitherto mainly to 
private benevolence. Only for the deaf and dumb and for the blind 
has it made some scanty provision. After extensive inquiries at home 
and abroad M. Chaumie has recopnized the facts of the situation and 


appointed a committee of experts to study the whole question. 


Meanwhile another committee, appointed last year, has presented to 
spelling him the result of its deliberations. It is that which 
Reform. was charged to consider what simplifications might 

fitly be introduced into French orthography. We 
deal with the matter because we believe that reform is actually im- 
pending ; that it is not, as in England and America, merely a pious 
hope. An ideal orthography, say the learned commissioners, would 
employ one sign for one sound, the number of signs being exactly equal 
to the number of sounds. But this would involve a reconstitution of 
the French alphabet, and so vast a labour did not lie within the pro- 
vince of the committee. Its work was to suggest practicable and 
simple changes. Wherever several ways of representing a sound had 
been used it had to select the best and apply it as widely as possible. 
Nor has it found itself able to pursue this limited aim with logical con- 
sistency ; thus it has allowed the two groups in az and en to remain, 
although in pronunciation the first has entirely absorbed the second. 
Nevertheless its recommendations are drastic enough. We give some 
of the chief of them in a condensed form. 

A. As to diacritical marks :—The grave accent should be discarded 
when it is useless, as in déjà, and when it only serves to distinguish 
words, as in à, /2, and o# ; on the other hand, acute and grave should 
be used more consistently in marking the ¢#wdre of the vowel e—e.z., 
fvinement being written, not événement, and for the futures of ceder, 
compléter, and régler the forms céderat, completerat, and rdglerat. A 
circumflex accent should not be retained when it only indicates the 
suppression of a vowel or consonant: we should write du, asstdument, 
ile, maitre ; not dû, assidiiment, tle, mattre. Diæresis placed on a 
vowel to show that it does not make a diphthong with a preceding 
vowel is to be kept (¢.¢., in Aatr and Saril); but not on an e whose 
sound is shown sufficiently by the consonant that follows (Noel, not 
Noel). It is to be kept, too, on the semivowel 7 (aïeul, baionnette, 
païen); and analogously we should write datadére, cater, and maton- 
natse for bayadere, cahier, mayonnaise. 

B. As to vowels :—For femme it is proposed to put fame. The 
combination jen, representing two pronunciations—it is to be retained 
in chien, bien, chrétien, &c. 3 but in client, orient, &c., -ient should be 
replaced by -tant. Faon, paon. taon should become fan, pan, tan. 
The various modes of writing the sound eu (ez, æu, œ, ue) can hardly 
be reconciled, owing to the fact that the consonants ¢ and g have 
different pronunciations according to the vowel that follows them; 
but we may at least set neu, seur, veu for naud, seur, veu. In the 
forms of avoir where eu represents a simple u, the latter should be 
substituted : x (participle), us (preterite), #sse (imperfect subjunctive). 

C. As to consonants :—All parasitical consonants—that is, con- 
sonants having no phonetic value, but used to pcint out a real or 
supposed etymology—are to be banished ; so that for corps, lacs, nid, 
doigt, poids, puits, sept, vingt we should write cors, las, ni, dott, pots, 
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puts, set, vint ; the disappearance of p from dompter, prompt, and temps 
would lead to donier, pront, and fens, the old orthography. ZI, er, 
min, nn, tt, pp, ff coming before an e mute are to be sepresented by a 
single instead of the double consonant, except // when it marks the 
mouillure. Double consonants before a sounded vowel should be kept 
when the pronunciation requires it—in allocation, illuminer, belliqueux, 
courrat, irrationel, commémorer, innocent ; but not in alouer, coroder, 
acomoder, aniversatre (for allouer, corroder, accommoder, anniversaire). 
G palatal, it is recommended, should always be written f: manjer, 
manjons, obliyer, &c. X isto be abolished as a representative of the 
hard and the soft sibilant ; in the former case ss is to be written for it 
(sorssante tor soixante). For the soft sibilant the universal employment 
of z is proposed (caze, extase, chaize, &c.). In regard to the final 
sibilant, whilst s is kept in the second person plural (chantes, chantzex), 
s should be put for x in six, prix, croix, and in the plurals of words in 
-al, -atl, -au, -eau, -el, -ew%, and -ou. 

D. As to scientific words derived from the Greek :—/, ¢, f, r are 
recommended as constant substitutes for y, th, ph, rh. 


Even this partial harmonizing of spelling with pronunciation, if it be - 
carried into effect, will prove an immense gain for 


of lly teachers of French. But we are over-running our 
Schools. space. We conclude by calling attention to the 


continuous growth of secondary educational esta- 
blishments in France. In boys’ schools, according to the figures 
collected at the ne the gain has been 1,783 pupils; in /ycées, 
1,215 ; and in collèges, 568. In girls’ schools there has been an incre- 
ment of 3,840. 


UNITED STATES. 


We have often protested in this column against the PERE of 
truancy as a crime, and against all acts that tend to 
fgg confound a school with a jail in the mind of the 
child. America furnishes us with a case that will 
drive home what we have said. At Vineland, New Jersey, a boy of 
thirteen, named Morris Mitnes, refused to go to school. Being arrested 
by a truant officer, he pleaded guilty, and was confined in the County 
jail until the Court competent to deal with him should meet. Among 
the inmates of the prison were two murderers and two women of bad 
character. The lad of thirteen, for disliking, perhaps not without 
cause, his school, was put in the same cell as a man who has since con- 
fessed that he murdered his wife. Popular indignation brought about 
his release under recognizances. But there is something wrong with 
the law in New Jersey, or with the spirit in which it is administered. 


School clubs in which the older boys ape the customs of University 
students are common in Germany, and not unknown 
in America. A striking proof of their existence is 
reported from Chicago, where the Fraternities in 
the High School have declined to acquiesce in the order of the Board 
of Education bidding them suspend their activity. The boys actually 
got lawyers to represent them before the Courts, and Judge Hanecy 
has granted an injunction which forbids the Board to interfere with the 
Fraternities in any way. An appeal to the Supreme Court is to be 
made; but for the present youth is triumphant. School organizations 
and riotous politicians at Universities are two forms of evil from which 
education in England is happily free. 


Fraternities. 


For those who still fear that we are being outstripped by the United 
States we reproduce the argument of the Western 


the aaa op Journal of Education to the contrary. The best 
Education. proof of a low standard of education in any State is 


the presence there of a large number of physicians 
and lawyers ; for their business is to redress the wrongs and cure the 
diseases that education would prevent. Now a recent study shows that 
the United States has twice as many doctors in proportion to popula- 
tion as Great Britain, and four times as many as Germany; while of 
Jawyers probably no country in the world boasts so abundant a supply. 
The inference is as obvious as it is flattering to ourselves and to 
Germany. It were sad to think, however, that teachers are labouring 
to exterminate two great professions. Yet haply there are ills for 
which learning is no remedy. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The Report for 1903 of the Minister of Education shows a consider- 
Prsi able addition to the number of children in the 
Eaa RoAi schools, the average enrolment being 24,532, as 
against 22,605 in 1902. The average attendance 
has also improved, being nearly 83 per cent. of the average enrolment 
—a result highly satisfactory when the climatic conditions and the 
distances that frequently have to be travelled are taken into account. 
As life on the goldfields becomes more settled, a greater desire to send 
the children to school becomes apparent; but everywhere boys, and 
still more, girls, arc removed at too early an age. The growth of 
(Continued on page 82.) 
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A NEW HISTORY AND SURVEY FROM SAXON TIMES TO THE DEATH OF TENNYSON. 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 650 + viii pages, price 6s. 
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Composition for Schools and Colleges. 
BASED ON OUTLINE ESSAYS WITH EXERCISES IN STYLE. 


By C. H. MAXWELL, B.A. Price Is. 


Test Questions in Geography . 
AND 
Test Questions in History. 
SELECTED FROM THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


By A. T. FLUX. ls. each. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD. With Maps es pues: and an Outline of 
Commercial ig te phy. By J . D. Meixcayoun, M.A. 
Thirty-second Edition (Reyinedy. Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLE- 
Joun, M.A. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 688 pp. 


and G. Corvar, B.A., 
Crown 8vo, 562 pp. 


(A Kev to A New AritHmartic is published at 6s. net.) 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and 
Literature. By J. M. D. MrIiKLEJoHN, M.A. Twenty-fifth 
Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and additional Analyses. 
Crown 8vo, 470 pp. 


.Sc. (Lond.) Tenth Edition. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curistian, B.A. (Lond.), , 


ial reference to Com- 


y 
; C an B.A. 
Third Edition (Revised). Crown Po 410 pp. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With s 
merce and Histo With Maps and 
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ue COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW., 
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A SCHOOL HISTORY. wua api and Vocabulary of His- 
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47° pp. 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for 
Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writin riting, 


Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M 
MgixLejoun, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY, with the Commercial Highways of 
the World. Twenty-fourth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 


196 pp. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT 


BRITAIN. B.c. 55 to A.D. 1890. Bighteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 
[A Larce Tyre Epition of this book is also published. 
Price 1e. 6d.) 


A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE, 
with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Fifteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 176 pp. 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK. With Side Lights from History. 
Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 152 + vi pp. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE. By 
Professor MgiKLEJOHN. Sixth Edition. 110 pp. 


FABLES, ANECDOTES, AND STORIES, for Teaching 


Composition. Eighth tion. Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 
A SHORT ARITHMETIC. By G. CurisTIAN, B.A., 
d A. H. Baker, B.A. Second Bait on. Crown 8vo, 


196 pages. 
(With Answers, 16. 6d.) 


A FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By J. ve Cusance. Crown 
Bvo, 128 pp. 


BOOK OF THE FRENCH VERB. By J. be Cusance. 
Crown 8vo, 107 pp. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: 
Their Resources and Commerce. With Chapters on the 
Interchange of Productions and Climatic Conditions. By 
M. J. C. Megrkieyoun, B.A. Fifth Edition (Revised). 
Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 


EUROPE: Its Physical and Political Geography, with Chapters 
on Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, and the 
Seasons. With a double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. 
MEIKLHJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition (Revised). 


96 pP- 
ASIA: Its Geography, Commerce, and Resources, with Tables of 


Salient Distances, and a Double-page Map in Colour. By 
M. J. C. Mgixiejoun, B.A. Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, 
Chronicle of Discovery, By 
Second Edition (Revised). 


THE UNITED STATES: 
Commerce, and History. By M. 
92 pp. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN TO A.D. 1890. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 


Resources, Commerce, and 
J. C. Merxiajonn, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 86 pp. 


My. Geography, Resources, 
C- MEIK EJONN. B.A. 


APRICA: Its er ae Resources, and Chronicle of Discove 
up to 1897. C. Meix.ejoun, B.A. (Oxon.). Fifth 
Edition Revised). sees 8vo, 76 pp. 
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sporadic agricultural settlement causes an increase in the number of 
small schools, the Education Department endeavouring to provide 
school facilities wherever an averaye attendance of ten can be sccured. 
This liberal policy naturally involves a large expenditure. The average 
salary of head teachers is now £172. 18s. Id. 3 that of assistants 1s 
£1 31. 2s. 3d. ; but ‘‘the salaries of the lower branches of the service 
still compare unfavourably with mechanics’ wages.” 


Perhaps the most striking part of the Report is that which dwells on 
the necessity of employing well-trained and com- 


= oe petent teachers, the lack uf them being a source of 
Pupil-Teachers. Constant anxiety and difħculty. The Department, 


clearly not enamoured of the pupil-teacher system, 
can only strive to make the best of it. We quote the statement of 
what is being done to relieve ‘‘ monitors,” and convert them into 
efficient teachers :—‘* Towards the end of 1903 central classes were 
established tor the monitors in Perth and Fremantle. In future moni- 
tors in other parts of the State will be taught by correspondence with 
the instructors of these classes. The junior monitors, aged generally 
from fourteen to sixteen, will only be employed in the scuoois tor four 
half-days each week, the rest of the time being devoted to their own 
educatiun. Senior monitors will be employed in the schools for six 
half-days in each week. By means of a supplement to the Education 
Circular, the full programme of work for each month, with instructions 
and notes, is forwarded to every monitor in the State. This provision 
being madc fur the education of the monitors, they will need less 
elementary work when they enter the training college. The age of ad- 
mission has therefore been raised, and the course snortened from three 
years totwo. A larger number of trained teachers will be produced, 
and the college course can be more exclusively devoted to proiessional 
training. A practising school attached to the college thus becomes a 
more urgent necessity than ever, and it is hoped that this will be pro- 
vided auring the coming year. The college is doing good work, and 
the number of students is now larger than at any previous time.” 


VICTORIA. 


A series of events, some humorous and some deadly serious, have 


Melbourne combined to rescue Melbourne University from 
University its financial and administrative troubles. The 
rescued. Victorian Government, convinced that the Uni- 


versity managers are really about to mend their 
ways and bring alma mater into touch with the young colonial who has 
to make his way in the world, has undertaken to increase the endow- 
ment from £10,000 to £20,000 a year, and has allotted £12,000 for 
new laboratories and equipment on condition that private benevolence 
taises another £12,000. This decision has put new energy inio the 
University, and nas started an appeal which in a few days secured dona- 
tions exceeding £3,000. There ought to be little difficulty in raising the 
remaining £9,000. ‘The total private endowment of Melbourne Uni- 
versity is oniy £90,000, yielding an income of about £3,000, whereas 


Sydney University has an endowment of £421,000, yielding £15,300 
a year. 


The price the University has to pay for further State subventions is a 

A New heavy one. It has to admit students to courses tor 
Constitution. diplomas in Mining and Agriculture without full 
matriculation; it has to take without fee at least 
eighty students from State schools ia order that the sons of penniless 
democracy may compete on level terms with the sons uf squatocracy 
and the Stock Exchange. And, finally, it has to accept a new con- 
stitution which secures to the State Government three representatives 


on the governing body (the Council) and places the selection of the 


remaining members in the hands of the University Senate. 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from the 
A title or not known by general repute. The following number 
gives the membership as far as ascertainable. Then follow the 


yearly subscriptions, the name of the Secretary, and office 
address. 


Art for Schools Association. 


£1. 1s. Miss M. L. Cooper, 46 Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Art Masters, Society of. 
300. £1. Is. Mr. Francis Ford, 50 Broomhouse Road, 


Fulham, S.W. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For teachers of drawing in schools. 2s. 6d. Miss B. Collins, 
Skinners’ School for Girls, Stamford Hill, N. 

Arts, Society of. 
£2. 2s. Sir H. Truman Wood, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Assistant Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
Masters in secondary schools, both public and private. 1,650. 
10s. 6d. Mr. C. J. Mackness, 27 Great James Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 
Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, Incorporated As- 
sociation of. 
2s. 6d. Miss Macklin, 141 Inverness Terrace, W. 
Associated Board of Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music. 
Holds local examinations. 
Square, W. 
Authors, Incorporated Society of. l 
£1.1s. Mr. G. Herbert Thring, 39 Old Queen Street, S.W. 
Board of Education Library. 
St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. J. G. Garson, Burlington House, W. 
British Child-Study Association. 
3s. Miss Mary Louch, Prestbury, Gloucestershire. 


Catholic Head Masters’ Association (Ireland). 
Very Rev. A. Murphy, St. Munchin’s College, Limerick. 
Catholic Secondary Education Council. 
28 Ashley Place, S.W. 
Central Welsh Board. 
4 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff. 
Childhood Society. 
For the scientific study of children. 10s. 6d. Mr. W. J. D. 
rs Mulford, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W. 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Sir John Watney, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Classical Association. 
goo. Dr. Postgate. 10s. 6d. Cambridge. 
Classical Association of Scotland. 
230. Mr. William Lobban, High School for Girls, Glasgow. 
College of Preceptors. 
Open to all teachers who possess University degrees or certain 
diplomas. 1,100, 41. 1s. Mr. C. R. Hodgson, Bloomsbury 
P Square, W.C. 
Conference of Catholic Colleges. 
For heads of secondary schools governed by bishops or one of 
the religious orders. 30. Mgr. Ward, St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. 
County Councils Association. 
100. Mr. G. Montague Harris, Parliament Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. 
Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruction of the, Training 
College and School. 
Mr. William van Praagh, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 
Deutscher Sprachverein, Allgemeiner. 
A literary association to promote the study of pure German. 
500. 5s. Dr. L. Hirsch, 25 Gsleneldon Road, Streatham, S.W. 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
£1. Mr. J. H. Nicholas, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Drawing Society, The Royal. 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Education Committees, Association of. 
200. Mr. T. Groves, Town Hall, Leicester. 
Education Department, Scotland. 
Dover House, Whitehall, and 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Mr. John Laurence, Old Monkland, Coatbridge. 
Elementary School Work as a Career for Girls, Association for 
Promoting. 
Miss J. Merivale, 4 Park Town, Oxford. 
French Governesses in England, Association of. 
18 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 


Froebel Society. 
Holds conferences and has a registry office. 5s. 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
(Continued on page 84.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Books Set and Suttable for the College of Preceptors’ 
Examinations, 1905. 


Shakespeare. Edited by W. ALpis WRIGHT. Jullus 


Oaesar, 2s. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by W. MINTO. 
ie Edition. 1s. 6d. Separately, Introduction and Canto I. 


Concise French Grammar, including Phonology, Accidence, 
and Syntax, for use in Upper and Middle Forms. By A. H. 
WALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Oxford Modern French Series. Edited by LEON 
DeLsos, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. The first Eight Volumes are 
the following :—LAMARTINE’s ‘‘ Deux Heéroines de la Révolution 
Francaise,” 2s. 6d.; Bauzac’s ‘‘La Vendetta” and “ Pierre 
Grassou,” 2s. ; Vicrok Huco’s ‘t Bug-Jargal,” 2s.; SANDEAU’S 
** Mademoiselle de la Seigli¢re,” 2s. 6d. ; CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,” 2s. 6d.; KARR’s ‘‘ Voyage autour 
de mon Jardin,” 2s. ; GOZLAN’s ‘* Le Chateau de Vaux,” Is. 6d. ; 
“ Extraits des Voyages d’Alexis de Tocquevilie,”’ 2s. 


Taies of the Roman Republic, Part I. Adapted from 
the Text of Livy. By J. B. ALLEN. Extra fcap. 8vo, paper 
boards, 1s. 6d. ; 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Books III-V. Edited by C. E. 
MOBERLY. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes, Oarmen Sacculare, and Epodes. 
By E. C. WICKHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Virgil._Aeneid. BooxsI-III. By T. L. PAPILLON and A. E. 
HAIGH. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 


Euripides.—Hecuba. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. By J. MARSHALL. Is. 6d. 
Book II. By C. S. Jerram. ts. 6d. Book III. 1s. 6d. 
Boox IV. 1s. 6d. Books III and IV, together. 3s. 


Each volume has the full Vocabulary bound up with it ; the Vocabu- 
lary can also be had separately for 1s. 


Manual of the Four Cospels. By the Rev. T. H. STOKOB. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Or, separately, PART I, 
The Gospel Narrative, 2s. ; PART II, The Gospel Teaching, 2s. 


Manual of the Acts of the Aposties. By the same 
Editor. 3s. 


School History of Engiand to the Death of 
Victoria. With Maps, Plans, and select Bibliographies. 
By O. M. Epwarpbs, R. S. RAIT, and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By 
C. P. Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo. 


Introduction. New Edition by H. E. EGERTON. 
With eight Maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. he Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies (exclusive of 
India). With eleven Maps. 1888.  §s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. With twelve 
1890. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Revised to the end of 1899 by HI. E. 
EGERTON. With five Maps. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geographical. 


1903. 


Maps. 


With eleven Maps. 1898. . 6d. 
Also ParT I. Historical. 6s. 6d. Part II (1903). 
Geographical. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. V. Canada, PARTI. 1901. 6s. 


Economy. By E. Cannan. 


Elementary Political 
Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, Is. (published by 


Fourth Edition. 
Mr. Frowde). 


A Geometrical Political Economy. Being an Elementary 
Treatise on the Method of explaining some of the Theories of 
Pure Economic Science by means of Diagrams. By H, 
CUNYNGHAME, C.B., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Book-keeping. New and Enlarged Edition. By Sir R. G. C. 
HAMILTON and J. BALL. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Ruled Exercise Book to the above, Is. 6d.; to Preliminary 
Course only, 4d. 


Arithmetic. With or without Answers. By R. HARGREAVES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Practical Work in General Physics. By W. G. 
WOOLLCOMBE. Crown vo, cloth, 2s. each part. 
ParT I. General Physics. Second Edition, Revised. Part II. 
Heat. Second Edition, Revised. Part III. Light and 
Sound. Part IV. Magnetism and Electricity. 


Olass Book of Chemistry. By W. W. FISHER. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Euclid Revised, containin 


Fourth 


the essentials of the Elements of 
Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first six Books Edited 
by R. C. J. Nixon. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Sold separately as follows :—Book I, 1s.; Books I, II, 1s. 6d.; 
Books I-IV, 3s. ; Books V, VI, 3s. 6d. 


Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geo- 
metry. By A. T. WARREN. Crown 8vo. With or without 
Answers. Second Edition (1503). Cloth, 2s. l 


Geometry for Beginners: an Easy Introduction to Geo- 
metry for Young Learners. ByG.M.MINCHIN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
stiff covers, Is. 6d. > 


<i 


SOME RECENT SCHOOL EDITIONS. 


A Primer of Engtish Etymology. By W. W. SKEAT. 
Fourth and Revised Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 
Is. 6d. l 


Selections from Gower’s Oonfessio Amantis. 
Edited by G. C. MacauLaY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Moscow Expedition. Extracted from THIERS’S 

` 6 Histowe du Consulat et de Empire,” Vol. XIV. Edited, with 

Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by HEREFORD B. GRORGE. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 


Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. 
Georce. Withtwo Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. ` 


Latin Exercises. By G. G. Ramsay. In 


three volumes. 


Vol I, Lower Grade. ts. 6d. Vol. II, Higher Grade. Is. 6d. 
Vol. III, Syntax and Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
Livy. Book VI. By A. R. CLUER. Second Edition. Revised. 


by P. E. MATHESON. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The Preparation of the Ohiid for Science. By 
M. E. BooLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform in size, binding, and, 
price with Mrs. BooLE’s Logic of Arithmetic. 2s. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLIOATION. 


LonponN: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Froebel Union, National. 
Miss Maclean, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Geographical Association. 
o promote, by loan of slides, &c., the teaching of geography. 
5s. Mr. J. S. Masterman, St. Margaret’s, Dorking. 
Geographical Society, Royal. 
£2. 2s. Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 1 Savile Row, W. 
German Governesses in England, Association of. 
10s. 6d. (entrance fee tos. 6d.). 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston 
Square, W. 
Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Governess Association in Ireland for promoting the Higher Education 
of Teachers. 
Chiefly for secondary teachers. Advances money for training, 
&c. 3 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 
Governess Association of Ireland. 
Grants scholarships to intending teachers. 
4 Hume Street, Dublin. 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Mr. A. Wesley Dennis, 32 Sackville Street, W. 
Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Provident fund. Grants annuities, &c. 
10 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. 
‘Guild of Graduates (Wales). 
Mr. Edgar Jones, Eryl, Barry, Glamorgan. 
Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute. 
Mr. T. Williams, 19 Temperley Road, Balham, S.W. 
Head Masters’ Conference. 
To unite head masters of the larger public schools sending 
pupils to the Universities. 110. £1.18. Mr. R. R. Campbell, 
§ stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Head Masters, Incorporated Association of, 
To take united action on part of head masters of endowed 
secondary schools. 500. £1. ıs. Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated). 
41. 1s. Miss R. Young, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Hellenic Studies, Society for the Promotion of. 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 
Home-Reading Union, National. 
Miss Mondy, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 
Address—The Assistant Cemmissioners, 1 Hume Street, Dublin. 
International Correspondence. 


Miss Lawrence, Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


International Guild. 
Mile, Lalouette, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 


Rev. F. Taylor, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, and Private Schools’ Association. Miss 
Alice M. Fountain, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 


‘Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
Miss Hankinson, 19 Briston Grove, Crouch Hill, N. 


Loan Fund, Caroline Ashurst Biggs Memorial. 
Miss G. King, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


London Secondary, Art, and Technological Teachers, Association of. 
450. Mr. P. Abbott. 
Mathematical Association. 
tos. Mr. C. Pendlebury, St. Paul’s School, W. 
Midland Counties, Association of Head Masters of Endowed Schools. 
7o. Mr. Rupert Deakin, King Edward’s School, Stourbridge. 
Modern Language Association. 
450. 10s. 6d. Dr. Edwards, University of London, S.W. 
‘Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 
100. 3s. 6d. Dr. Buck, 4 Woodlands, Harrow. 
‘National Union of Teachers. 
47,5c0. 8s. 6d. Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 67 Russell Square, W.C. 
North of England Education Conference. 
Mr. Edward H. Hance, Municipal Technical School, Byrom 
Street, Liverpool. 
(Continued on page 86.) 
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Edward Stanford’s Publications. 


STANFORD’S ‘LARGE ” SERIES OF 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Stanford's “ Large” Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. The Maps are 
extensively used in Public and Private Schools throughout the British Isles and 
the Colonies, and have gained the Highest Awards at the great Exhibitions. 


LIST OF SERIES:— 


The World, Mercator India 

Bastern Hemisphere 

Western Hemisphere North America 

3B United States 

British Isles South 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TRE Incorporated Association of Head Masters mean 
business, and are not content, like their elder brethren, 
to shelve every question by referring it to a committee. 
The LA.H.M Points for discussion are carefully sifted 
Meeting. ° and considered beforehand, and the in- 
creasing bulk of the annual report shows 
multifarious activity throughout the year. To our minds 
the most important issue before them this year was the 
examination scheme of the Consultative Committee. The 
principle of a central representative Board of Control was, 
we are glad to see, approved ; but we regret that, in spite of 
Mr. Wells’s protest, the wisdom of Polonius and the catch- 
word “not to brand your own herrings” prevailed. The 
attitude of the Conference towards pupil-teachers was 
liberal and democratic in the best sense of the word, and 
the suggestion that masters should endeavour to enlist 
elementary teachers among their own pupils is most valuable. 
The resolution on Greek was, on the other hand, dis- 
appointing. The Conference is already committed to the 
rejected Oxford proposals, that candidates for Honours in 
Science and Mathematics should be excused Greek, but the 
compromise that the moderns should be offered a new 
degree, equivalent in all respects to the old, seems to us 
dlusory. Historically ‘‘ Arts” includes Mathematics and 
Science no less than Language and Literature. If the offer 
is dona fide, let the classicists leave the old degree to the 
moderns, and content themselves with B.Q. (guadrivit) or 
any other letters they may prefer. 


E must wait at least another month for the annual 
> report of the Registration Council; but there is one 
point on which we may invite a preliminary discussion. 


Let us assume that Column A, which has never come into 
existence, is abolished, and ask what should 


iis onthe be the minimum qualification for the regis- 
of Teachers. tered teacher. As to training and ex- 


perience, there is not likely to be much 
dispute ; but are we to insist on the academic qualifications 
at present imposed by the permanent Regulations? In this 
case we should exclude for many years to come at the least 
half of the acting secondary teachers, and virtually for all 
time, perhaps, the most capable section of the profession— 
kindergarten teachers. This seems to us a reductio ad 
absurdum of a Register, and the alternative remains— 
either to divide Column B into two parts : teachers with and 
without a University degree; or to form a single Register 
with a low academic qualification, on the ground that differ- 
ent ranks will be sufficiently discriminated by the particulars 
entered against each name. The precédent of the Medical 
Register is in favour of the latter alternative ; but, for the 
present, we leave it an open question. 


ROF. RAY LANKESTER’S letter of January 4 to the 
Times has proved a godsend to the classical head 
masters, who, to borrow a Platonic simile, have mouthed it 
Cee nik like puppies. Prof. Lankester was ever a 
Creek. fighter: he is always dragging his coat- 
tails, and still has a boyish delight in 
“getting a rise.” But, to take all his provocation seriously, 
as did Mr. Moss, shows a lack of humour, and his main 
argument, when stripped of personalities, seems to us 
irrefutable. The classics have for generations enjoyed an 
undisturbed monopoly in our public schools, and this 
monopoly is on the verge of extinction. The rudiments 
of Greek, which is all they have hitherto taught to three- 
fourths of their pupils, cannot be reckoned as an initiation 
into Greek literature, history, and art. In a second letter, 
Prof. Lankester shows that the amenities of controversy are 
not confined to one side. Nothing could be happier than 
his reference to Dr. James on the golf links as a sufficient 
refutation of his alleged aspersions on head masters for 
laziness. 


Oa of the most noteworthy events of the month was 
the announcement that the Board of Education had 
decided to permit the municipalization of the most im- 
F portant of the secondary schools of Read- 
ing. If the scheme is carried out, Reading 
aopa School will be the first public school to be 
controlled by the public as represented by 
a municipal body. The proposal is that one Sub-committee 
of the Education Committee shall manage all the schools. 
We have always held that there is room in this country for 
many different methods of management and control of 
secondary schools. The result of the Reading scheme 
will certainly be watched with great interest, and the policy 
of the new Authority on such questions as the tenure 
and salaries of assistant masters will be awaited with 
anxiety by masters throughout the country. 


WE cannot congratulate Mr. Sydney James on his logic. 

In the Ztmes of January 26 he argues thus :—‘lhe 
united pressure of parents and boys is all in favour of useful 
and easy subjects (by a kind dispensation 
of Providence these are synonymous) ; and, 
unless the Universities throw their weight 
into the scale of the Head Masters, who count for least, 
“Greek will shortly be, as regards the number of learners, 
on a level with shorthand and below carpentry.” Surely, if 
pushful parents and lazy schoolboys are the dominant factor 
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in determining subjects, classes in shorthand and carpentry 
should be the most, not the least, numerous. Further, Mr. 
James informs us that, of his 490 pupils at Malvern, there 
are only 12 (the science class) to whom Greek would be of 
no use. If this be so—if,as he contends, all but 2 per cent. 
of public-school boys ought to be taught Greek—his pro- 
posal to create a new degree for the benefit of these derelicts 
is either fatuous or ironical. 


VERY one, from Mr. Acland down to our office boy, 
is fully convinced of the necessity of further funds to 
maintain secondary education. The one obvious source of 
supplies that is at present barely tapped is 
the parent’s purse—a source almost entirely 
neglected by Local Authorities. Last 
month we drew attention to the action of the Board in sanc- 
tioning fees of 30s. a year in the case of the New Mills 
Secondary School, with the intimation that the fees must be 
doubled at the end of the year. Even an annual fee of 
43 seems to us unreasonably low. At Worcester the 
Victoria Institute Secondary School is charging a fee of 
13S. a term, and the Board has desired that the fee should 
be raised to £3 per annum. We wish the Board would 
insist upon fees of £10. A few years ago £6 was looked 
upon as the lowest permissible sum. Now the Board seems 
to have made up its mind, under pressure from Local 
Authorities, to allow only half that sum to be charged, and 
we dare not venture to think what may be the result of 
further pressure. None who know The Journal will charge 
us with social exclusiveness when we say that, if the fees 
are not at least £6 per annum, the school ought to be made 
into a higher elementary school. The need of poor parents 
can be adequately met by scholarships. 


Higher Fees. 


"THE Head Mistresses, bolder than their colleagues in 
boys’ schools, issued a scheme of salaries on which we 
commented last month. It is a good and reasonable move 
tomake. The Head Masters seem to doubt 


keeseen the expediency of saying how money 
want more. which is not yet in the exchequer should 


be spent. It does not appear to be our 
part to tell the governors where to find the money: It is 
for head masters and head mistresses, who are the expert 
advisers of governing bodies, to give an opinion as to the 
reasonable minimum for which adequate service can be 
secured. The Head Masters have gone no further than to 
state that no qualified man should be appointed on less 
than £150. The Head Mistresses propose a minimum of 
£105 to £120 for the probationary year. The Assistant 
Mistresses are not quite content with this, and propose 
£120 as the minimum, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £140, and subsequently by £5 a year up to £200 for 
graduates. The final maximum is sutticiently elastic— 
£300 or more. The figures are not unreasonable. But it 
is a pity they do not coincide entirely, as they do mostly, 
with the scale of the Head Mistresses. The suggestion has, 
of course, been made that women should receive equal 
salaries with men ; but we are glad this view is not pressed. 
Although woman may do work of precisely equal value, 
economic conditions make it futile at present to expect 
equal payment. 


Je President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. T. S. Dymond to an Inspectorship under the 
Board, and to act as a special adviser in matters of rural 
education ; of Nature study in public ele- 
mentary schools; of agricultural instruction 
in evening schools; and of the advance- 
ment of technical education in rural districts. Thus runs 
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the official announcement, and we hope it means the 
gradual transference of the educational work of the Board 
of Agriculture to Mr. Morant and his staff. The Board of 
Agriculture has done excellent work in helping institutions 
and in encouraging localities. Its recently published report 
shows that nearly £10,000 has been spent during the year 
in aid of various colleges. A section of the report is 
devoted to education in rural districts, and a return is given 
of the agricultural work of the County Education Authorities. 
Mr. Dymond has had already a wide experience in matters 
of agricultural education, and it is likely that he will be 
able to do a very useful work at the Board of Education. 
We have had inquiries and Nature-study exhibitions in 
plenty. We now want the information gained and the ex- 
perience acquired to be made readily accessible. This 
must be Mr. Dymond’s work, and it is to be hoped that the 
Board of Agriculture will courteously hand over their grant 
and retire from the field. 


E trust that the criticisms showered upon the 
scholarship scheme of the London County Council 

will induce that body to reconsider the proposals contained 
in the Committee’s report. The delay that 


ee of will result from referring the matter back is 
or of Capacity, regrettable, but the scheme is too colossal 


to be rushed through in a hurry. The 
good points in the report refer to the selection of candidates, 
and need no amendment. These are details with which 
the Council has little concern: they are rightly left to the 
Council’s expert advisers. But, on the face of it, the 
scheme is given away by the mere statement that the girls 
outnumber the boys in the proportion of two to one. The 
objector may well say, here is a plan to secure to the capable 
children in the elementary schools a chance of continuing 
their education in a secondary school, and you ask me to 
believe that there are twice as many girls as boys whom it 
will pay the State to educate at the public cost. The cat is 
let out of the bag. ‘There is a dearth of teachers: women 
teachers are said to be in the proportion of five to one, 
and the proportionate number is on the increase. London 
has had laid upon it the duty—in connexion with the 
Central Authority—of training teachers for its schools ; but 
London has also the duty and privilege of helping the 
children of its poorer citizens to get the best education 
possible for all walks in life where capacity can be made to 
subserve the needs of the State. Since the above was 
written the Council has again met and adjourned the dis- 
cussion. 


[HE sceptic is often inclined to ask: Shall any good 
thing come out of London? London is so vast that 


no one yet has diagnosed its hopes and aims. The nervous 


Talk energies of London are too numerous to 

a necessary be controlled by any single ganglion. 

ee to Northerners call Londoners “ slack,” and 
n. 


there is truth in the charge; yet London 
has a way of attracting to itself much of what is best every- 
where. This philosophic mood is evoked by the news from 
Liverpool that no fewer than two thousand people were 
present at the North of England Conference, which has just 
been held. We have our conferences in London ; but we 
are used to count our attendances by hundreds or fifties, or 
even by tens. If there is any excuse to offer, it lies in the 
multitude of our opportunities. The Liverpool meeting 
was undoubtedly an important one, and did not fall short of 
its two predecessors in interest and in the power of attract- 
ing the educationally great. It is an old charge that 
educational reformers are too prone to talk. But discussion 
clears the air as nothing else can do. And it does more: 
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it prepares the ground and sows the seed ; so that the reform, 
when it comes, does not fall upon barren soil. Experience 
proves that reforms promulgated from above may have no 
result, because those who are to be reformed are taken by 
surprise and are unable to rise to the occasion. We school- 
masters do not obey orders blindly ; we demand that our 
judgment shall be convinced. To this end conferences are 
of no small avail. 


: Í ‘HE importance of the Teachers’ Guild at the present 
juncture in educational affairs cannot well be over- 


estimated. It is the one association that brings together 
The teachers of all grades. The increase in 
Teachers’ Cuild, "umber and strength, during recent years, 


of sectional bodies has produced many 
valuable results. We would not have it otherwise. But 
such associations inevitably suffer from the defects of their 
qualities. More than ever just now the need is for a 
common platform on which all grades of teachers, from the 
elementary school to the University, can meet. On this 
subject Mr. Sadler’s Liverpool report contains an interest- 
ing paragraph. It runs: 


The smooth working of the educational system of a great city largely 
depends on there being friendly personal relations between the different 
groups of teachers. In this connexion, therefore, mention should be 
made of the useful part played by the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild, which 
has brought together many who, though interested in the same sub- 
jects, might not otherwise have met, and led to friendly interchange of 
opinion between those whose work lies in the University and the 
teachers in the primary and secondary schools. 


SE WILLIAM ANSON gave his Wakefield audience a 
résumé of the educational progress that has been 
rendered possible and has been carried out under the terms 
Religious of the recent Education Acts such as 
Toleration. should suffice to convince unbiassed men ; 
and he ended with a powerful appeal for 
toleration in the matter of teaching religion in elementary 
schools. Alas, that it should be so! But this is the one 
topic on which an audience is not amenable to reason. 
And even Sir William does not advance matters when he 
asserts that every parent has a right to obtain for his 
children that form of denominational teaching which he 
prefers. The Church of England covers the country fairly 
well with its schools; but of no other religious body— 
except, possibly, the Roman Catholics—can this be pre- 
dicated. To say, then, that every child in the elementary 
schools should be taught its own creed is little more than a 
form of words. The real trouble is that the Church of 
England is in a specially favoured position in this respect. 
Intolerance is not so fierce as it has been in times past, but 
it still has to be reckoned with. The alternatives are either 
to endow all bodies equally or to endow none. 


OME little time ago we were glad to welcome the 
announcement of the French Minister of Education 

that a certain number of Englishmen would be admitted 
To into French ¿ycćes for a period of a year 

Study French. 25 student-teachers. The Englishman, in 
return for two hours’ teaching to boys 
wishing to practise English conversation, is given board and 
lodging in the /ycée. The rest of the day the Englishman 
is presumed to enjoy opportunities of French conversation. 
This presumption may not always be easy of realization. A 
Frenchman suddenly plunged into the life of a big English 
boarding school would certainly find some opportunity of 
mixing with the boys in the playing fields, and he would 
find a certain amount of social life in the masters’ houses 


after 4 p.m., and possibly also in the evening ; but he would 
spend many solitary hours. In a town day school the 
position would be a very dull one. Ina Zye this difficulty 
is accentuated. The masters have little or no share in the 
pursuits of the boys: they are more like University 
lecturers in England. They come down to their class- 
rooms, give their lessons, and are off back to their suburban 
flats. There is no social life in a Jycée, and the lot of the 
young Englishman may be very dull and very profitless. 


NOTHER point is that our young Englishman fondly 
hopes to earn some pocket-money by giving private 
lessons in his own language. But it is well known that 
masters in French secondary schools 
largely supplement their incomes by giving 
private lessons, and it may be, therefore, 
surmised that their attitude towards a rival will not be very 
helpful. It is true that there is also in the /yccées a sort of usher 
known to the boys as fron, and to the administration as 
répétiteur or surveillant; but he takes no share in the teaching 
and stands on quite a different footing from the rest of the 
staff. Such men are concerned entirely with the supervision, 
and are scarcely available for companionship. It would be 
regrettable if the plan failed because there was found to be 
no adequate return in fluency of conversation for the year’s 
time given. Nothing is further from our intention than to 
pour cold water on a promising scheme. Our object is to. 
urge on our countrymen the necessity, especially at the 
start, of taking pains to ensure that any Frenchman sent 
over to England on similar terms should have full oppor- 
tunities of joining freely in the social life of the school. 


Men, 
not Books. 


HEN the dust of the Greek controversy has settled 
we may, perhaps, decide to introduce certain reforms 
in language teaching that have long been crying aloud for 
Teddi adoption. These may be summed up in 
e 46 
before Racing. the phrase “ Advance from the easy to the 
difficult.” The mother tongue is obviously 
the easiest. Let us begin with that, and not with the Latin 
declensions, which some misguided persons still believe in. 
as an introduction to linguistic study. At the age of nine, 
or thereabouts, the French language may be started and 
continued, with a daily lesson for three years. Not until 
the age of twelve must the future classicist begin the study 
of Latin. At this age Latin will be the principal language, 
and, if time is wanting, the French hours must be curtailed. 
Given good teaching—which will not be lacking for want 
of good advice—and the boy of fourteen will possess a sure 
knowledge of French and a useful grounding in Latin. Ue 
is now in a position to “keep up his French” by giving 
comparatively little time to it; to continue his Latin steadily, 
and to make a serious start in Greek. ‘These reforms are 
not new, and doubtless in some few schools they are the 
order of the day. But, if they were generally acted upon, 
we are sure that ten years would show an immense tale of 
progress. The pity is we have no means, in England at 
least, of enforcing a necessary reform on all and sundry. 


HE Classical Association has appointed a committee to 
consider the question of the pronunciation of Greek 

and Latin in schools. Mr. Winbolt, a former hon. secretary 
of the I.A.A.M., has written to the Times 
to impart some useful information that the 
association has been collecting for the last 
four years. So far as can be discovered by inquiry a large 
proportion of assistant masters is in favour of a reformed 


Classical 
Pronunciation. 
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pronunciation based on the pamphlet of the Cambridge 
Philological Society. Such news raises a hope of possible 
progress in the matter; but there is no disguising the fact 
that reform will be very slow and very difficult. Further, 
we ought not to rest content until the whole educated world 
is agreed upon a common pronunciation. The one feasible 
standard already existing—that of the priests in the Catholic 
Church of Rome—is naturally rejected by the scholars of an 
age of accurate historical research. It will take years, if not 
generations, to come to a common agreement in this matter. 
In the meantime, as Mr. Punch suggests, why not extend 
the privilege of British pronunciation to French and German 
so that schoolboys may say : “ Allezz-vowse-enn,” and “ Jay, 
itch haybe jenugg”? 


JT does not require a deep philosopher to discover how 
easily and readily a nation or an individual is corrupted 
by a system of doles. Free education looks as if it were to 
become the forerunner of free meals and 
free clothes. The loafer always prefers 
to wait feebly for philanthropic aid rather 
than make an effort on his own account. It is to be 
hoped that the scholastic profession is not yet demoralized 
to this extent. The abolition of fees for elementary 
education, the lowering of fees in intermediate schools, the 
large increase in State grants, the unanimous cry from 
Local Authorities for increased aid in behalf of training 
colleges—all these seem to have aroused the idea that the 
State is a benevolent parent whose pockets are to be picked 
by a mixture of cajolery and playful force. The pernicious 
and illusory notion is abroad that because the State pays 
two-thirds of the cost of training the primary teacher it 
ought to do at least as much for the secondary teacher. 
By an insidious and indirect wind this result might be 
reached if teachers trained in elementary colleges were 
permitted to teach at once in secondary schools without 
-being considered to have broken the pledge given to the 
State. If the s¢a/us of a teacher in a secondary school is 
ever to be one of dignity and weight, he must prepare him- 
self at his own cost for his profession; under any other 
-circumstances salaries will indubitably be lowered, with a 
corresponding lowering in the position and the power of 
.the teacher. 


Free 
Training. 


M R. ARNOLD-FORSTER presided, on January 16, at 
the inaugural lecture by Colonel Sawyer to the 
Army Class of the University of London, an account of 
Mr. which wiil be found elsewhere, and took 
Arnold-Forster occasion to address a note of warning to 
and the the public schools. ‘He was not al- 
Publio Schools. together satisfied that the candidates who 
‘came from the public schools had the ordinary average of 
education that a cultivated English gentleman at that 
period of life ought to possess.” The Army was not to be 
regarded for all time as the preserve of the public schools. 
He hoped that the proposed school certificates which all 
the wisest head masters were encouraging (rather hard on 
Mr. Eve and Mr. Lancelot !) would afford some guarantee of 
efficiency, but he announced that he was seriously con- 
templating the establishment of a Government Army School 
on the lines of the Royal Osborne College for the Navy or 
the West Point College of the United States. All we 
would remark is that criticism, like charity, should begin at 
home. We doubt much whether a special Army school is 
likely to develop that general intelligence in which our 
officers have been found most lacking. Assuredly it must 
not take as its model for teaching, discipline, and economy 
either Woolwich or Sandhurst. 


W HY does the University of London pursue the bad 

practice of publishing examination papers together 
with the names of the examiners? In the case of external 
students there is some justification. These 


A e are without guidance in their studies, and a 
Papers. perusal of previous papers may, to a certain 


extent, direct them in their reading and 
point out the kind and amount of knowledge that will be 
required of them. Even in their case we incline to think 
that the loss is greater than the gain. Quick tells the story 
of the pupil who in getting up the second book of “ Paradise 
Lost” had skipped the speeches of Belial and Moloch 
“because they were set last year,” and the crammer’s tips 
to his pupils are founded on a careful scrutiny of the 
published papers. But in the case of internal students 
there is nothing to plead in favour of publication. The 
University is responsible for the teachers of internal students, 
and it should delegate to them the whole responsibility of 
conferring or withholding diplomas and degrees. As it is, it 
wastes on a complicated system of examination and a whole 
army of examiners funds that should be expended on teach- 


ing and research. 

A SERIOUS difficulty in the way of a reconstituted 
College of Preceptors which shall combine all 

associated bodies of secondary teachers has not, so far as 

we are aware, been yet considered. As 


PA ek was announced at the annual meeting of 
Taea the Assistant Masters, it is proposed that 


the Federated College shall have an organ 
of its own, the Educational Times (or its successor) with 
supplements giving the proceedings of the constituent 
bodies, on the model of a parish magazine. But who is to 
edit or dictate the policy of the common journal? Will 
head masters and assistant masters always see eye to eye ? 
The question of school certificates, which has just been 
debated by four of the constituent bodies, furnishes a iest 
case. The Committee of the I.A.A.M. is of opinion that 
“the proposals are admirable.” The Council of the 
College of Preceptors sees no reason why “ existing general 
examinations should be superseded by a new scheme,” and 
the leading article of the Educativnal Times expresses the 
hope that “the Board of Education will hesitate before 
adopting a revolutionary policy.” On the question of com- 
pulsory Greek there was the same disagreement between 
heads and assistants. It would require a Standard editor 
to harmonize or hold the balance between these diametrically 
opposite views. 


OW is a woman who has taken Honour Schools at 
Oxford or one of the ‘Triposes at Cambridge to add 

the magic letters B.A. or M.A. to her name? Up to a 
trish few months ago the problem was insoluble ; 
Callantry. but now Trinity College, Dublin, has solved 
the riddle, and demands the modest sum 
of £10(f10 additional for the M.A.) for communicating 
the answer. In plain English, any woman possessing the 
equivalent of an Oxford or Cambridge degree will be 
admitted to an ad eundem for that fee. As with the Zimes 
subscription, there is a time limit affixed, and the offer ceases 
in 1907. Can the offer be intended as a practical retort to 
Dean Mansel’s epigram written when it was proposed to 
admit Trinity graduates to an ad eundem Oxford degree ?— ' 


When Alma Mater her kind heart enlarges, 
Charges her graduates, graduates her charges, 
What safer rule can guide the accountant’s pen 
Than that of doubling fees to Dublin. men? _ 
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A PLEA FOR THE USELESS.” 
By W. H. D. ROUSE. 


HE schoolmaster resembles Ruskin’s bent labourer who 

doles out turnips to the lords of creation and finds him- 

self left at the day’s end with half a turnip to munch. “ Even 

the books I have written, and on the score of which I might 

modestly crave a turnip, have never paid their expenses. So 
my publishers assure me, and they ought to know.” 

And this is an eminently useful age : nothing ineffective is 
tolerated. None of the officers in the British Army is useless. 
None of our Ministers but is prompt, courageous, and efficient. 
Every bishop knows his own mind and impresses it on the 
humblest of his clergy. Lawyers care for nothing but the 
despatch of justice, and “ the law’s delay” is an obsolete phrase 
which will need a note in the Clarendon Shakespeare. School- 
masters who cannot teach shorthand and type-writing, or, at 
least, win open scholarships, are soon asked to move on. 

It is useless to teach history—so, at least, our statesmen 
think—and they should know, for they make history ; so think 
our soldiers, who unmake it, and our divines, who defy it. Yet 
as we glance back through past history we find one or two 
nations who know what usefulness is. The Phoenicians, and 
their branch the Carthaginians in particular, had an eminent 
sense of the useful. But it is strange how little they have left 
behind—our alphabet, which they borrowed from Egypt, and a 
series of worked-out tin and gold mines, with the memory of 
their unique remedy for inefficiency—crucifixion of the’ in- 
efficient. But this remedy proved too drastic for modern needs 
and a pension is substituted. The two personages whom we 
remember out of this great race are Dido, who actually died 
for love—a most useless thing to do, when she might have 
married larbas—and that inspired visionary Hannibal, to 
whom it must have been small consolation in failure to know 
that he was the greatest captain of all time. And Dido’s story 
was written by one Virgil, a most unpractical scion of a practical 
race, who actually spent eleven years in composing a poem, 
and then wanted to burn it because he felt his work had been 
useless. He was dying at the time, and, as he could not burn 
it himself, his friends thought it would be useless to take the 
trouble. Hence his work has survived, and has been the cause 
of much useless labour, and still more useless imitation, on the 
classical side. 

But of all the useless nations that cumbered the earth com- 
mend me to the Jews and the Greeks. The Jews never knew 
when they were well off. In Goshen, amidst peace and plenty, 
with only a few humble necessary tasks to do, such as building 
pyramids, they will not rest, but start for a forty years’ tramp in 
the wilderness, In the fertile plains of Babylon, under a 
benevolent despot, they do nothing but sulk and sing psalms 
till they are allowed to go back to their own land. And those 
prophets of theirs! Instead of prophesying smooth things, 
and so making things comfortable all round, they must needs 
denounce their kings and call them bad names. 

And the Greeks who besieged Troy for ten years because 
some one’s wife had run away, and then for hundreds of years 
sat still and listened to the useless tale! And their plays ! 
There is some use in a play like “ Charley’s Aunt,” which fills 
the pockets of playwright and manager ; but, as far as I know, 
the hundred dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles never put 
an obol into any one’s pocket. 

Who would not rather be Jacob than Esau? Yet, stay, it was 
Esau who wanted that mess of pottage. Jacob is not a good 
example for us. He was indeed a shrewd man of business, who 
knew how to make even peeled willow-wands useful ; every- 
thing he touched turned to sheep. But there was a weak spot 
in Jacob. He must needs go and fall in love, and that, too, not 
with his master’s eldest daughter, the obvious thing to do, but 
with a chit of a girl whose face was her fortune. There must 
have been something unbusinesslike in a man who could serve 
fourteen years for a girl who was by that time no chicken. 
Esau, too, was weak. He might have repudiated that bargain 
which came very near the line even for a shrewd business man; 
and afterwards, when he had Jacob in the hollow of his hand, 
he might have made an end of him, and taken flocks and herds 


* Abridgment of Paper read before the Assistant Masters’ Associ- 
ation. 


and wives also. But no; the silly fellow preferred his brother’s 
loving hug and a few soft words—market value not one groat. 

We all have our weak side. A great many men read poetry, 
though it is not worth an ounce of tea or a bottle of beer. 
Poetry is the only thing that the Germans do not dump in this 
country. If there were any money in it, they would long ago 
have started a manufactory and imitated our Shakespeare trade- 
mark. 

And yet, after all, we live not on turnips alone, but on aspira- 
tions and hopes. The other day an old schoolfellow of mine, 
whom I remember thirty years ago in India, wrote to me, 
giving a London address. I sought him out and found him 
living in a garret and gaining his living by selling newspapers 
in the street. It was a bitter cold day when we met. My 
friend had neither gloves nor overcoat. I was full of pity at 
the sight of him. I asked him to dine, but he declined ; he: 
neither smoked nor took wine. What he wanted was a long 
talk with me on universal peace and brotherhood. He believed: 
that he had found the secret. When I left my friend that after- 
noon I envied him. He is the happiest man I know. 

This is what always comes before my mind when I hear 
people talking about education. We are told in every paper,. 
from the Zimes to the Daily Mail, that the great problem is to 
keep our trade. No; that is not the great problem, but how to 
keep our souls alive. The problem of education is not how 
to teach a boy or girl to earn his living, but to show him how 
he may avoid spoiling himself .whilst he earns his living. 
Plato knew this when he distinguished between the artist and 
the artificer, the mere wage-earner. Fancy your successful 
business man with Plato’s fortune set down in the suburbs of 
Athens. He would set about making a corner in olive oil and 
plaster the Parthenon with his advertisements. 

And thus it is that when I hear arguments against “ com- 
pulsory Greek” I think of the man with the muck-rake in “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Compulsory life, compulsory beauty, com- 
pulsory happiness ! Are not such phrases absurd ? Compulsion. 
ought to be needed in order that we may earn money. If any 
person with a living soul needs compulsion to learn Greek, 
there must be something wrong with the way he is taught. 
Grave and reverend signiors observe that the water is not clear : 
they advise us gravely to cut off the supply. But why not first 
try what can be done by clearing the pipes? Without water, 
without Greek, we cannot live. 

Yes, that is what Jacob would have done if he had lived now. 
He would have gone to Padan-aram in his motor and splashed 
the mud of Edom over Esau. 


MONSIEUR LINSPECTEUR. 


C , France, June, 1904. 
FoR the last month we have lived in continual suspense as 
to the whereabouts of M. Inspecteur Général and the 
likelihood of his visiting the school. Numerous preparations 
have been made for this much dreaded visit: both mistresses 
and girls have repeatedly been warned to prepare their lessons 
with special care; Madame la Directrice has appeared on the 
scenes at a remarkably early hour every morning in order to 
superintend the pupils’ dusting and sweeping ; visions of youth 
laden with pails and brushes have been seen tearing round ; 
geraniums have been put in the most prominent flower beds ; 
faces are visibly growing thin and careworn, and Madame dons 
her company dress every day—a magnificent black, with a bright 
yellow satin top. l 
And so the weeks pass by, and yet no Inspector arrives. One 
morning, however, great excitement is caused by a rumour that 
“He” is there—one very wet morning when Madame has 
neglected to get up early, feeling sure that all is safe for Z%is 
day, at any rate. A message is sent from one of the hotels in 
the town at 8.20 a.m. to say that “ He” is there. The concierge 
wildly tears round the house, as never mortal tore before, to 
warn the mistresses and give them time to prepare in hot haste 
a lesson. “Il est là!!!” “Qui?” “Il, 27 est là, sur le 
trottoir!!” O quelle scène, mon Dieu!! Wild confusion 
reigns: Mile. X. flies round, urging the girls to do their 
charges again; Mme. Y., the housekeeper, joins the throng 
and discovers that there is a curtain missing in the dormitory 
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(despite the fact that it has been missing for months). It is 
accordingly tacked up. Mile. L. bursts into floods of bitter 
tears at the very thought of giving a lesson before “ Him”; 
doors are banged, little feet fly round in every direction, excite- 
ment lends strength to little hands. 

Consternation is printed on the faces of the mistresses (no 
less than on those of the pupils) when the 8.30 bell for school 
rings and they begin the lessons so carefully prepared and 
saved up for “ Him.” 

They tremble with fear, awaiting their doom. But where is 
“He”? Why, at the Zycée, with no intention of visiting the 
school this morning. A false alarm—“ quelle blague,” “sur le 
trottoir,” indeed ! 

What a relief for Madame !—for is not this the only day on 
which she has slept late, and is it not a pouring wet day? Oh! 
never again will she continue her slumbers so late! Therefore 
she is up with the lark the next morning, exhorting the dear 
. “lambs” to be very careful over their charges; people are 
mustered in to scrub; the entire dormitory and passages are 
scrupulously cleaned ; the concierge is sent into the town to buy 
new American cloth for the refectory tables ; the floor of the said 
refectory is washed ; the garden beds are raked ; and there is 
even a rumour that the small hunchback gardener himself has 
been ordered to take a bath. At any rate, an unmistakable 
-sound of vigorous ablutions proceeds from the windows of the 
salle de bain—and how much more can one know ? 

‘Ah! what devotion! Never was an establishment so spot- 
lessly clean ! l 
_ But the Inspector does not come, and by degrees folks get 
into “inspector régime.” The mistresses repeat the prepared 
lessons every day ; Madame continues to get up early, but, out 
of consideration for the yellow satin, has adopted a large 
mustard-coloured pinafore ; the poor little hunchback is given 
a bath daily, and is growing unrecognizably clean! Madame’s 
smile is at full cock ; brooms and cloths are always at hand; 
the girls are continually warned, and the rumour is often spread 
that “Tl est Ja!” 

But I am obliged to leave the school and retufh to England. 

Whether he ever came I know not. For me the school is 
pictured, like Keats’s “ Grecian Urn ”—a monument of arrested 
expectation. K. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
‘of Education”? was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guid; but“ The Journal” ts in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed thervin.) 

ON February 2 the Council will have to consider the outcome 
of the Congress of Officers of the Guild held on January 13. 
On their decisions much will depend. Clearly, the new pro- 
gramme put forward by the Council met with general approval. 
The Chairman, supported by the Vice-Chairman, explained thc 
reasons for setting in the tront of all other questions the re- 
muneration and tenure of teachers. It is probable that the 
Guild will press actively for the following reforms, in the case 
of secondary-school teachers :—(1) The selection of the teacher 
to be made by the head of the school, and the formal appoint- 
ment by the governing body after a resonable probationary 
period. The dismissal to be by the latter, after sufficient cause 
shown. (2) An appeal to lie to the Board of Education, or, 
failing it, to the Local Authority, or the governing body. In 
the case of the dismissal of the head of a school, to one of the 
two former. (3) No dismissal to be made after a certain number 
of vears’ service without a pension. The Chairman urged that 
an assistant teacher should not be regarded as the private 
servant of the head, but as a servant of the community. 

An initial salary of £150, with annual increments, for fully 
qualified men teachers in secondary schools is likely to be 
demanded by the Guild and other associations. The Associ- 
ation of Assistant Mistresses, recognizing facts which are 
stronger than logic, puts the initial figure for fully qualified 


a ca a i E A A E 


. women teachers in secondary schools at £120, also with regular | 
‘increments. It was felt that the Guild, as representing the pro- | 


‘fession generally, can best press for these improvements without | 


the suspicion of trade-unionism, on the ground that an under- 


! 


paid profession, struggling against the drawbacks attaching to 
a less than living wage, in many cases, cannot realize the 
educational aims of the nation, and will tend more and more 
to become depleted of first-rate talent. The profession must 
show that more important than splendid school buildings is a 
supply of highly qualified teachers—men and women of 
character and intellectual strength, and that a better ratio 
between the outlay on the one and on the other element in 
education should be established. It is for statesmen to find 
the funds to secure the desired improvement, when once the 
public has realized the danger. It is our duty to prove that it 
exists in very earnest. 


THE remodelling of the present Teachers’ Register, which 
gives so little satisfaction, is a task which will have to be under- 
taken, and the Guild can do much in the way of shaping 
opinion aright for this. It is deeply pledged to the work of 
unifying the profession and cannot, theretore, accept as final 
the present lines of demarcation. The Congress supported the 
Council in its general aim, and the problem is how to secure 
unification without unduly lowering the academic qualification 
for registration. Clearly we cannot approve the present 
Columns A and B, divided according to the schools in which 
teachers work, and not according to their general educa- 
tional proficiency. On a voluntary Register no one should be 
put without his or herpersonal initiative. No satisfactory Register 
can exclude the kindergarten teachers or the teachers of the lower 
forms in preparatory schools. The solution of the difficulty 
seems to lie in the establishment of what we may call an 
ordinary Register, with a first-class or higher Register to which, 
by fulfilling the necessary requirements, a teacher entered on 
the former can at any time pass. The professional qualifica- 
tion should be equally high in both cases, the academic quali- 
fication should be more stringent in the latter. Such a Register 
would abolish the distinction between the primary- and the 
secondary-school teacher, as such, and at the same time would 
emphasize the attainments necessary to the undertaking of the 
higher work in schools. 

The proposals of the Council (1) to revive the work of the 
Education Society within the Guild, as the association best 
qualified to promote purely pedagogic science generally, and 
(2) to work for the material reduction of the number of ex- 
ternal examinations, received the unanimous approval of the 
Congress. ; 


THE Congress dealt, in the afternoon, with several pressing 
matters connected with the internal economy of the Guild, such 
as Branch co-operation on the Council and locally, the financial 
situation, and the improvement of the Teachers Guild Quarterly 
as the organ of the Guild—all of great importance in view 
of the necessary strengthening of the hands of the Council for 
the work before them. 


WE are asked to remind members of the impending expiration 
of the “grace” clauses of the Regulations for Registration in 
Column B of the Teachers’ Register. Applications under 
Regulation 5 (2) 6 (ten years’ service clause) must be received 
at the Council’s offices, 49 and 50 Parliament Street, S.W., on 
or before March 5, 1905. Applications under Regulation 4, 
under which clause training is not obligatory, must be received 
on or before March 5, 1906. Copies of the Regulations and 
forms to be filled in may be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. We believe that nearly 7,700 teachers have been 
registered in Column B, to date. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE.. 


This paragraph is not to be so revolutionary as the side-heading 
might suggest. We do not ourselves propose to 

eee: abolish head masters, being anxious rather to assist 
and support them—at least, whenever Holy Orders 

are not their chief qualification, We merely report a movement in 
France, where sacrilegious hands are threatening the proviseur. In 
truth, he is not always a popular personage. He has to furnish higher 
officials with appreciations of his colleagues. Whence is he to get the 
necessary knowledge of their merits and demerits? His visits to class- 
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roomg are frequently unwelcome. 
bottom his teachers in private conversation, he finds they resolve them- 
selves into two classes—some are shy of him lest they should be thought 
to be courting their superiors ; others display an unnatural amiability. It 
‘is intelligible enough that social relations in the /ycée should often be 
Strained. Would it not do, asks M. Massé, to have simply a doyen of 
the professeurs appointed by the Minister from time to time upon their 
presentation ? The answer is made thet intrigues to secure the nomina- 
tion would work more mischief than results from the present arrange- 
ment. We know, moreover, that a staff cannot be trusted to make the 
best selection. The Harrow masters, in 1885, being practically free to 
choose, rejected Edward Bowen in favour of another, and afterwards 
repented them of their doing. In all reforms it is well to consider care- 
fully what is to be got in exchange for what goes. If this be done, the 
French will cling to their proviseurs, as we to our head masters. 


The principal business of a foreign note is to discourse of the things 
that others do better than ourselves, since it is from 

Preparation. them that we may learn. Exceptionally, we touch 
here, with all modesty, on a matter in which we 

appear to advantage. The French hygienists complain that the French 
boy is overburdened—not so much by reason of the time that he spends 
m school as owing to the amount of preparation that is demanded from 
him. By way of illustration, one of them produces the time-table of a 
boy in the form called Seconde of Section C. It must be premised that 
the professeurs had put their heads together and agreed to ask for the 


bare necessary minimum. In spite of this self-denying ordinance, 
their claims worked out thus: 


Subject. Hours in Class. Preparation (hours). 

French .......... anata P e AESA eee 4 
Datin. siaren ia aaa r E I EE 7 
Modern History e.s Do peredes E A I 
Geography ........... E S E EEA n 
Modern Languages ............... Bs aratra 3 
Mathematics ............ceeeceeeees tc (Bo caixetodancaweciate 74 
Chemistry and Physics ............ E E E E 3ł 
Practical Exercises in Science ... 2 oases. -— 
Drawing .............c0e0e EEES r E ehat © — 

Totalasuriga E e E e 


Thus the boy must give to his books fifty-four and a half hours a week, 
to say nothing of one hour devoted to gymnastics, one hour to religious 
instruction, and, during the first quarter of the year, one hour to 
geology. But it is at the proportion of preparation to class-work that 
our readers will marvel. Fancy seven hours spent in studying Latin 
for four hours in class! As nearly 2s we can estimate, the average 
preparation in the corresponding form of an English public school 
would be about fifteen hours a week for all subjects. Leaving the 
French boy to get redress as he can, we recommend him meanwhile 
as a weapon of defence against English parents who complain that 
their children are taxed unduly out of school. 


UNITED STATES. 


The New York City Teachers’ Association has ‘been appealing to 

the Board of Education for a more equitable ad- 

basal Aelia ministration of the by-laws that relate oded ios 
. for absences. Under the rules of the Board the 
teacher is excused from attending school if he can get a leave of 
absence signed by his principal. But these rules have been nullified 
by the action of the superintendents; and in practice his salary goes 
to the pension fund whenever he does not perform his duty. The 
Association points out that teachers are the only city employees to 
whom absence with pay is not allowed. This does indeed seem a 
hardship; bat the whole question is beset with difficulties. School 
authorities employing a substitute can hardly be expected to pay twice 
for the same thing. On the other hand, the salary of a teacher is 
usually so small that it is actual cruelty to diminish it. The New 
York superintendents urge that the deduction is necessary for the 
maintenance of discipline and to check absence under frivolous pretexts. 


Coeducation may mean the joint rearing of boys and girls during the 
An sit years before adolescence. But your true coeducator 
for Ooeducation, demands that they shall be brought up together 
i through all the stages of their education. There 
is an argument in favour of the complete thing that has great 
weight in the United States, and a less great, but ever increasing, 
weight in England, namely, economy. We quote from a writer 
in the January number of the Educational Review: “It is clear 
that the college of the future will be coeducational. There are in the 
United States 464 colleges for men. In 1870 one-third of these 
colleges admitted women; in 1880, so successful had coeducation 
proved itself to be, one half had been opened to women, and in 1900 
two-thirds of all colleges for men had become coeducational. At the 
present time, if we omit Catholic colleges—which in America are 
mainly training schools for priests—8o per cent., or four-fifths of all 
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colleges for men, teach women exactly the same subjects by the same 
professors in the same lecture-rooms, and allow them to compete for all 
their degrees, prizes, and fellowships. There are in the United States 
also 13 separate colleges for women. In the year 1902 there were nearly 
22,507 women studying in colleges for men, and over 5,549 women 
studying in separate women’s colleges, or, in all, about 28,000 women 
college students. Although there were in the United Staies 2,000,000 
fewer women than men, women formed about one-third of all college 
students. In addition to the 28,000 women students in colleges and 
graduate schools of philosophy, there were in 1902 9,784 women 
studying engineering, mechanics, agriculture, and other technical 
subjects in Universities and technical schools ; 1,177 studying medicine, 
218 studying pharmacy, 162 studying dentistry, 165 studying law, and 
106 studying theology, or a total of 12,614 women pursuing professional 
and technical courses. If we combine these two classes of students, 
we get a total of 40,676 women studying in the colleges and pro- 
fessional and technical schools of the United States, and the number of 
college and professional women students is steadily increasing. Co- 
education is the only economical method of educating all those women. 
It is impossible, even if it were not criminally wastetul, to duplicate in 
every part of the world colleges and Universities for women ; and not 
all the wealth of all the world can duplicate the few great scientific 
teachers that are bern in any single generation. Experience proves 
that, unless schools—and, still more, Universities—are conveniently 
near, even boys go without a higher education. Unless, in the future, 
all existing colleges and Universities are to become coeducational, un- 
numbered generations of girls must go without any education beyond 
that of the high school.” 


We are aware that opinion is much divided as to the expediency of 
complete coeducation. What County Councils may 


Waas toons of be constrained to do in respect to it when rate- 
Graduates? payers learn how it would save expenditure we do 


not stay to anticipate ; but, turning from the college 
to its students, we ask: Suppose the young American graduated, what 
becomes of him? Figures are before us relating to Yale, which holds 
a high place among the collegiate institutions of the United States. 
It is surprising to find that of its 12,665 graduates 4,816, or about 
38 per cent., have addressed themselves to some branch of commerce. 
Law has absorbed 244 per cent. Only 9 per cent. have developed 
into doctors ; 9, too, is the percentage of clergymen among the whole 
number of graduates. No one donbts that commercial men are the 
better for a University education. In England they often get it under 
a misapprehension. What they really desire are technical Lockschulen 
or Lolytechnica. 


_A writer in the American Journal of Education deals trenchantly 
8 with the ever urgent question of the payment of 
alarios. i ‘ Per 
once more. teachers. It is an old story; but it is necessary 
to tell it over and over again. In Indiana, of 
which he writes, the average salary of the public-school teacher is 
308 dols. a year. Now an ordinary farm hand can earn there 240 dols., 
with board and lodging in addition. A clerk makes from 500 to 
750 dols. ; a skilled workman 761 dols. We give the conclusion that 
is drawn and leave our readers to find a parallel to the state of 
affairs exhibited. ‘*Only comparatively few persons can afford to 
engage in public work as a permanent profession. They cannot afford 
to make the necessary preparation. They cannot afford to remain in 
a profession where only 16 in 1,000 receive more than 1,000dols. 
a year. Neither can they afford to remain in a profession where they 
are liable to be dismissed without cause at any time, humiliated, some- 
times maligned, and then set adrift. . . . These economic facts, more 
than anything else, account for the large number of boys and girls who 
play at school teaching, who are unprepared for the work, and whe 
cannot, as a rule, afford to prepare themselves. These facts also 
explain why nearly one-third of the teachers of the State leave the 
profession annually, and why so few persons become and remain truly 
professional teachers.” 


INDIA. 


We cannot remember that we have given any account of Sir Andrew 
Fraser’s scheme for a model college and school at 
Ranchi. He does not believe in exclusive institu- 
tions for particular classes. ‘* In England the sons 
of the peer and the merchant, the doctor and the soldier, the barrister 
and the squire, are educated together. What a semendar's son requires 
is to be so educated as a gentleman as to develop his mind and broaden 
his sympathies. Tu be educated at a purely class institution will have 
the contrary effect.” Sir Andrew designs not merely an Indian Eton, 
but an institution (like that conceived by Milton) which shall be school 
and college in one. In it the sons of professional men of all kinds, 
communities, and religions are to mingle together. We foresee dif- 
ficulties, but we wish Ranchi success. An obvious difficulty is the 
religious one—more real in India than in England. If it be desired by 
the parents, the boys will receive religious instruction every day for 
half an hour or less, and every day there will be given in the hostels an 
exposition of the principles of religion by a suitable person. Funds 


Ranchi. 
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are to be raised by subscription. Benefactors may give money to 
provide hostels for Hindus, Mahomedans, and Brahmos without dis- 
tinction ; but, if any one wishes to make a special gift in favour of a 
building for some particular community, he is free to earmark his 
donation. At the outset there will be three houses for Hindus, two 
for Mahomedans, and one for Brahmos—each to hold forty students. 
The education given will be generally the same as in the Presidency 
College, an option being allowed between the Arts and Science 

rses. The training is to be up to B.A. and B.Sc. standards. Some 
instruction in agriculture being necessary for the sons of semindars, an 
experimental farm will be attached to the college. Three rates of 
fées are to be charged—viz., 15, 30, and 45 rupees a month; but a 
hope is expressed that scholarships will enable a leaven of poverty to 
be introduced into a society consisting mainly of the rich. 


CANADA. 

Canada is suffering from a scarcity of qualified teachers, and is put 
to shifts to make good the lack of them. Of those 
i a employed 50 per cent. are trained and 50 per cent. 
untrained. The quality of the latter may be guessed 
without our assistance. But, if they have no training, they are, never- 
theless, ‘‘ authorized,” short time permits, or licences for a limited 
period, being issued to them. Only 2 or 3 per cent. of the holders of 
temporary licences qualify at a later date for life certificates, The 
holders serve, on an average, not more than two years. There are, 
oi course, local difficulties to be overcome, but the Canadians must 
know as well as we do that the best way to improve the supply is to 

augment the wage. Even your schoolmaster will be fed. 


VICTORIA. 


The revival of interest in the fortunes of Melbourne University, and 
its rescue from financial embarrassment, have been 


University greatly aided by several notable benefactions in 
Revival. November last. The gift by Mr. Higgins, K.C., 


M.P., of £1,000 to found a £30 a year scholarship 
for the study of poetry has been followed by a donation of £3,000 by 
Mr. David Syme, the proprietor of the Age and a distinguished man 
of science, to found an annual prize for original scientific research by 
Australians. The fund started by Janet, Lady Clarke, and a committee 
of graduates and public men to meet the State Government’s offer of 
41 for every £1 raised by voluntary eftort already totals over £10,000. 
The appointment of Dr. Skeats to the vacant Chair of Geology has 
been very favourably received. 


The deterinination of = Victorian Education Minister (Mr. Sachse, 
M.L.C.) to follow the advice of his Director (Mr. 
gir ea ih alg Tate), and inaugurate in 1905 public continuation 
Sohools. schools for candidates for the teaching service, has 
been received with strong opposition by the heads 
of private colleges. The schools are to be open to holders of State 
school scholarships, as well as to buddiny teachers; so the scheme hits 
the private establishments who have benetited by these scholarships 
pretty hard. The representatives of the secondary schools, headed by 
—of all men in the world !—the Rev. Dr. Fitchett, of the Methodist 
Ladies’ College, accordingly denounced the scheme by deputation, and 
through the columns of the Conservative daily, the Argus. In the 
course of his speech, Dr. Fitchett said that vested interests to the extent 
of three-quarters of a million sterling were affected by the proposal. 
Notwithstanding this assault, the Minister declared his intention of 
adhering tu his determination. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUNRO'S ‘‘SOURCE-BOOK OF ROMAN HISTORY.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—My attention has been called to the notice of Mr. D. C. 
Munro’s ‘‘ A Source-Book of Roman History,” which appears in your 
December issue, and, as your reviewer apparently fixes upon this book 
to justify previous unfavourable judgments of certain American books 
which may or may not have been wrong, perhaps you will allow me to 
show how some of the ‘‘criticisms” in this particular case strike a 
reader. 

1. The word ‘‘authority” has been quoted as though it had been 
used in the text-book, whereas reference to the preface will show why 
these lists of books were put in. 

2. It is not surprising that Mr. Munro did not make any use or 
mention of Mr. R. Ellis’s new text, as this was not published until a 
later date. 

3. The treatise ‘‘ De Mortibus Persecutorum” is accepted as the 
work of Lactantius by Teuffel, Ebert, Schiller, Burckhardt, Bray, and 
other competent scholars. The weight of authority is conclusively 
against Brandt, 


4. In the question of ‘*Caius,” ‘‘ Gaius,” ‘‘ Cneius,” &c., the 
author from whom the translation has been taken has been followed 
in each instance—probably the only satisfactory rule in such a case. 
In the bibliographical notice the author followed general usage. 

5. The concluding sentence of the notice seems to be particularly 
unfair to Mr. Munio. The only reference to Seeley’s ‘‘ Livy” appears 
to be that on p. 2, which reads: ‘‘Seeley: Livy, Book XIII., Intro- 
duction.” It is clear that ‘‘ Book XIII.” is a printer’s addition, 
which failed to meet the author’s eye in the proof.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE G. HARRAP. 


[For a reader who believes that printers make such additions as 
“ Book XIII.” I can do nothing—except advise him to read more. 
Others may be glad to know that everything that I stated is just as 
I stated it and not otherwise. The objections raised have no weight. 
—YOUR REVIEWER. ] 


REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS, COLUMN B. 
: To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—You are no doubt acquainted with the fact (sufficiently 
notorious) that assistant masters ən the public schools and the larger 
grammar schools have shown no great anxiety to get their names entered 
on the Register of Teachers. {In view of the early expiration of the 
* days of grace,” may I call your readers’ attention to the following 
facts ? 

In consequence of the passing of the Education Act, some modifica- 
tion has become necessary in almost every scheme governing any 
endowed school in England, However trivial the modification may be, 
if it only adds, say, a single representative governor, it gives the Board 
of Education the opportunity of adding whatever ‘‘ Clauses of common 
form” are fashionable at the moment. Now, among the clauses in 
favour just now is one that runs: ‘* The head master (to be appointed ) 
shall be a graduate, .. . &c., and shall be a registered teacher.” 

Thus it comes about that for the future practically no head masters 
will be appointed to endowed or municipal schools who are not 
registered teachers, and so all secondary teachers of standing ought to 
see that their names get on the Register in the course cf the next few 
months.—I am, Sir, your obedicnt servant, G. C. CHAMBRES. 


LADYBARN IIOUSE SCHOOL, MANCHESTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR StrR,—Zhe Journal for December contains as its first 
“‘Jotting” the statement that this school has been placed under the 
Manchester Education Committee. As this is not the case, will you 
kindly have the statement corrected in your next issue ? 

I think the mistake has arisen from the confusion of two local events 
occurring about the same time— 

1. The opening of a new provided school in the parish of Ladybarn 
by the Withington Education Committee, which since November r 
has been absorbed into the City Education Committee. 

2. On May! this year Ladybarn House School (of which I enclose 
a prospectus) ceased to be a private school. 

I am sorry to trouble you with this little matter, but a few author- 
itative words from you will stop the confusion spreading further.—I am, 
yours faithfully, CAROLINE HERFORD, Head Mistress. 


POSTCARDS AS FACTORS IN EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1rR,—As you inserted my letter some months ago on ‘‘ Postcard 
Albums as Note-books,” you may like to set before your readers æ 
further use for postcards. 

On the lines of ‘‘ pit ” excellent and exciting games can be provided. 
At the present moment I am arranging one on English Architecture— 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, Perpendicular, Bate Tudor, 
Renaissance, Mixed. To these could, of course, be added the Classic 
styles. Each card must be carefully chosen, as illustrative of some- 
particular feature, structure, ornament, metal work, statuary, wood, 
work, &c. I subsequently hope to arrange one on English history 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, &c., and one on Geography, taking the 
trading routes of the world. In this case the products would be 
written on blank cards to match the postcards of the cities. 

The cards must be backed up with stout cardboard, or their life will 
be short indeed. — Faithfully yours, E. BOYER BROWN. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır —May I point out to your reviewer of Mr. How’s “' Six Great 
Schoolmasters ” that it was Kennedy, and not Moberly, who achieved 
the remarkable feat of making boys ‘‘ love the Thirty-Nine Articles ” ? 
Your reviewer has given other and sufficient reasons why Moberly is 
not to be classed as a ‘‘ great schoolmaster.” This particular charge 
was unnecessary and not justified by the facts (see page 109).—Yours, 
&c., FRANK RITCHIE. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
LONDON. 


The rules for the Library, as revised and recommended by Con- 
vocation, have now been approved by the Senate. The additional 
hour from 4 o'clock to § could not be granted, as mectings of the 
Senate and other bodies rarely begin till 4.30, and the Reading Room 
will be required for this purpose until the Government grant the Uni- 
versity more commodious premises. However, as a set-off, the Senate 
makes two alterations in the direction of liberality. A second period of 
three months is to be allowed for study of books taken out of the 
library, if the books are not wanted by another reader ; and readers 
are now to be allowed to borrow and return books by registered post— 
all fees teing paid by the borrower. 

The work of arranging and cataloguing the Library is progressing 
steadily ; but it must be some time before the Library and Keading Room 
will be ready for use. 

On January 13 about forty members of Convocation were, at the 
request of their Vice-Chairman, Dr. Mears, received by Dr. Waller 
and shown over the Physiological Laboratory. 

The minutes of meetings of the Senate are now presented to Con- 
vocation. This concession also is owing to the Vice-Chairman. 

University Extension is flourishing vigorously in the London area 
under the auspices of the University. 179 courses of lectures (and 
classes) were delivered during the session 1003-4, an increase of 12 
over the previous session, and it is to be noted that 43 of these were 
sessional courses, each of which includes 3 terminal courses—viz., a 
Michaelmas, a Lent, and a summer course. This represents a signi- 
ficant advance in thoroughness of work. 

Twenty-two students were awarded the Sessional Certificate in 
Honours, of whom the great majority were in scientific subjects, 
Economics being a favourite. Two students only were successful in 
Literature and three in History. The final requirement for this certi- 
ficate is the writing an original essay on advanced work, and it would 
be far more interesting if the Extension Board could deal with these 
papers more promptly, and issue a report upon them, and include these 
results (the most advanced part of the year’s work) in the year’s report. 
As the essays are sent in by September 1, it should be possible to decide 
the result before (as last session) the end of November. The constitu- 
tion of the Board would seem to require strengthening on the Hterary 
side by one or two members. Prof. Ker, for example, would be an 
admirable addition. 

The journal (now called University Extension) is issued only three 
times a year, Instead of about nine times as before. 

Five interesting courses of lectures on military subjects are now being 
delivered at the University: they can be attended by any British 
subject for £2. 2s. a course, or the modest sum of £10 tor the whole. 
The Secretary for War made an interesting speech at the opening 
lecture. 

It is stated that Sir Philip Magnus intends to come forward at the 
next Parliamentary election as a candidate for the membership for the 
University. | 

At the examination in Pedagogy, 1904, it is noteworthy that all the 
candidates (twenty in number) seem to have passed, three only in 
Division I (two women and one man). 

All London graduates who wish to place their names on the Register 
of Teachers in Column B under the ‘** grace ” clauses should note that 
March § is the latest date. 


OXFORD. 


Though two months have passed since iny last letter, not more 
than ten days of that time, if so much, belong to the normal working 
days of the University., There is, therefore, not much as yet to 
chronicle in the way of academic activity. 

The loss by death has been, unfortunately, rather heavy, containing, 
as it does, the following names :—The Kev. H. L. Thompson (Christ 
Church), Vicar of St. Mary’s, formerly Head Master of Kadley, who 
has done valuable work in Oxford on the old School Board and on 
the new Educational Authority ; Rev. R. E. Bartlett (Trinity College), 
formerly Bampton Lecturer (1888); Rev. E. J. Payne, Fellow of 
University College; Rev. S. N. Tabbs, Fellow of St. John’s, killed 
in a railway accident on December 19; and Mr. T. W. Caphouse, 
Mayor of Oxford, a man widely known and respected in the City and 
University, who received the honorary degree of M.A. some years 
ago in recognition of his knowledge and research in the history of 
music and musical instruments. 

The movement for offering increased opportunities to students of 
other Universities to work at Oxford — a movement so largely 
stimulated by the Rhodes Trust—still continues active ; and among 
the decrees passed in December was a provision whereby any candidate 
irom the four Scotch Universities, under certain conditions of residence 
and study at his own University, is to be admitted to the privileges 
of a “Junior Affiliated Student” at Oxford. This is only the last 


of many steps taken during the past two or three years to adopt at 
Oxford something like the system, found so useful in Germany, whereby 
residence and work at any one University can be counted for standing 
and degree at any other. This power of free interchange 1s obviously 
an advantage to all parties. The more a student can avail himself of 
the special advantages (of system or teachers) at all Universities 
Without interfering with the continuity of his study, the better for the 
interests of learning. 

There has been no time since I last wrote for new projects of 
legislation, but two decrees passed in December have an interest as 
small indications of the steady tendency to adapt the curriculum to new 
needs. One concerns the new Diploma in Scientific Engineering and 
Mining Subjects, a recent addition to the growing list of these 
Diplomas, which already embrace Health; Geography ; Economies ¢ 
and Theory, History, and Practice of Education. The other establishes. 
“ Military Law ” as a new option in the Pass Schools of the University 
a reminder of the recent laudable efforts of the War Office to get aid 
from the Universities in improving the education of the Army. 

Another decree, also trifling in itself, has also an interest as a 
s'raw marking new currents. The Council have appointed a small com- 
mittee of three (the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Gerrans, and Mr. Matheson) 
to deal with all applications from Local Educational Authorities for 
Inspection or examination of schools. The two Delegacies (Joint 
Board and Local Examinations) whose very competent secretaries are 
members of the committee, have for some years past been from time ` 
to time inspecting schools ; so that, in addition to their large staffs of 
experienced examiners, they are now able to supply a certain number 
of men expert in the quite different work of inspection. It is entirely 
desirable that the new Local Authorities should not confine themselves 
to inspection by their own ofhicers, or by the Board of Education ¢ 
bat should be able to keep up a connexion with the Universities by 
employing their inspectors, as they already so extensively cmploy their 
examiners. It is also good for the Universities, whose real knowledge- 
of the secondary schools has perhaps been less than their inevitable 
influence upon them, that the contact should be drawn closer: and 
this result is better attained by inspection, involving personal visits 
to the school, than by examination, where the main work is reading: 
and marking papers, and the personal knowledge of the place, the 
men, the boys, and the system, ts far less. 

The chief incident of the vacation of local interest to the residents 
has been the election of Prof. Case to the Headship of Corpus Christi 
College. The new President was educated at Rugby under Dr. 
Temple, entered at Balliol in 1864, obtained a First Class in Modera- 
tions and Literae Humaniores, was successively Fellow of Brasenose 
and Tutor at Balliol, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus from 1871 to 1889, 
and in the latter year was elected Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, and Fellow of Magdalen College. He now 
returns appropriately to the college with which he was for the longest 
time connected. Ile has never served on any of the numerous Ad- 
ministrative Boards of the University, except the Helbdomadal Council, 
of which he was for a time a member. But for many years he took an 
active and influential part, on the ‘* Conservative ” side, in the debates 
of Congregation. At school he was a distinguished cricketer; and itis 
safe to say that he is the only Head of a college who was for four years 
(1864-7) a member of the Oxford Eleven. 


The following announcements have Leen made :— 

Gifts to the University: A subsidy from’the Rhodes Trust to the 
Readership of Pathology. A gift of £1,000 from E. Whitley (Trinity) 
to the Chair of Pathology. Two new prizes (anonymous)—(1) of £76 
for a monograph or work on ‘‘German History from 1250-1870” ;. 
(2) £40 for a treatise (or other work) on ‘‘ Continental Thought in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” 

Appointments: Representative Governors: University College, 
Nottingham— Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland (Hon. Fellow Balliol), 
S. Ball (Fellow St. John’s); University College, BRangor—Sir T. 
Raleigh (All Souls’); St. Davids Lampcter—Warden of Keble, 
Principal of Jesus; Derby School—Prof. Cook Wilson (New College); 
Ewelme Exhibition Endowment—H. E. Salter (New College). 
Delegacies—Lodging Houses, J. Tracey (Keble); Instruction of 
IL.C.S. Students, J. L. Strachan Dgvicson (Balliol), H. W. Blunt 
(Christ Church); Common University Fund, D. B. Monro (Provost of 
Oriel); Visitor (Ashmolean), Dr. Farnell (Exeter), re-elected. Selec? 
Preachers—Dr. Chase (Queens, Cambridge), Warden of Wadham, 
Rev. J. H. Ellison (Merton), Rev. W. H. Carnegie (Magdalen), Rev. 
C. M. Blagden (Christ Church). Living — Kirkdale (Yorks), Rev: 
F, W. Powell (Lincoln). 

Degrecs : Honorary—Mus. Doc., Sir E. Elgar; Research—D.5ci., 
H. B. Baker (Christ Church), T. C. Porter (Exeter). 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Term has so recently begun that nothing of very much consequence 
has had time to happen. We have just come up, arranged lectures 
and coaching hours, and barely had time to glance at one another’s 
letters on the Greek question in the Zzmes and the Guardian and clse~ 
where, and to wonder what is going to happen at Herculancum. The 
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last event of any importance that occurred there was unpredicted, and 
the next is similarly unforetold. Meantime we wish the cause of ex- 
cavation well. 

We have not as yet any definite statement as to the number of 
freshmen this term; but at the Congregation on January 19 the year 
opened well for the University, something like a hundred and hfty 
men taking degrees of various kinds. The total numbers for last year 
were a little lower than normal, 

Weare promised some interesting public lectures this term. The 
Birkbeck Lecturer at Trinity (Mr. W. H. Frere) is to lecture on ‘f The 
History of Religious Orders in Mediæval England.” Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick is coming to Newnham in Febuary to give one of the 
occasional lectures which are a feature of the college life—this time it 
is'to be on Pope. Mr. A. C. Benson gives a course in the hall of 
Magdalene College on t‘ The Course and Development of English 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century.” And, lastly, the Dean of Ely is 
concluding his Hulsean Lectures, which are not on the usual theological 
theme affected by Hulsean Lecturers, but on ‘The Witness of English 
Poets to Christ and Christianity.” 

The University Association has issued an appeal on behalf of the 
University Library, and will be glad to receive prumises of contributions, 
endowments, and books. 

Politics, too, are beginning to be interesting, and the long looked 
for third candidate for the two University seats is not apparently to be 
-a member of the Cabinet, neither the Prime Minister nor any of Mr. 

-Chamberlain’s representatives, but the Commissary of the University 
—the duties attaching to his post, it seems, do not absorb his whole 
time, 

Mr. R. H. Lock, B.A. of Gonville and Caius College, has been 
„appointed Assistant-Curator ot the Herbarium; and Mr. W. K. L. 
Clarke (a son ofthe Bishop of Melbourne) elected to a Theological 
Fellowship at Jesus. 


MANCHESTER. 


_ The death of Mr. Henry Lee has removed one who was a stanch 
friend of educational progress. Of his work as an employer of labour, 

-as a Liberal, and as a Free Churchman, this is not the place to speak ; 
but as a great millowner he was as much the friend as the employer of 
his people. The day schools established by hiin for the benefit of the 

- children of his employees were long considered models of their kind, 
and were kept up at considerable cost to the hrm for more than twenty 
years after the passing of the Act of 1870. Of late years he had 
devoted himself to the welfare of the Grammar School, and he attended 
a meeting there as deputy-chairman of the governors within a few days 
of his death. Ile was the only surviving member of the governing 
body under the old scheme, and was largely influential in raising the 
mew buildings. J or the mst few years of his life he held the office of 
treasurer. 

In addition to the scholarships reported last month, Grammar School 
boys have won open classical scholarships at Oriel and at Corpus Christi 
Colleges respectively. At the same University, not only has the Junior 
Mathematical Scholarship fallen to a Mancunian, as foreshadowed, but 
the exhibition and proxime accessit in the competition were both 
-awarded to old Manchester boys. The three who thus head the list 
were all pupils of Mr., H. G. Willis, M.A., chief mathematical 
-master. 

During the past year the numbers at the Grammar School have risen 
by about a hundred, and the present term opens with eight hundred 
and fifty boys in attendance. Mr. William King, M.A., formerly a 
pupil of the school, has been appointed to a mastership on the modern 
side. The boarding house sanctioned by the Governors is about to 
change hands. It is probable that a boarding house near the new 
playing fields will shortly be opened by Mr. k. A. Varnish, M.A., 
master of the preparatory form. 

Festivities in connexion with the annual Founders’ Day com- 
memoration began at the Girls’ High Schoot on January 19, this being 
the thirty-first anniversary of the foundation of the school. Prof, 
Conway, of the Manchester University, delivered an address upon 
“ The Purpose of Education.” Miss Burstall addressed the Old Girls’ 
Association on the 24th. Miss Bush, formerly of the Macclesfield 
Grammar School, has joined the staff. A number of pupil-teachers 
from the Withington district are now attending the High School. 

The Broughton and Crumpsall High School for Girls has been fully 
inspected by the Board of Education. An interesting alteration in 
the time-table has been made at the suggestion of the Inspectors of 
the Board. The school hours in future will be: morning, g to 12; 
afternoon, 2.30 to 4.30, with half an hour less in winter. The 
numbers are at present 170, and the staff has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Miss M. Beliman (Oxford Honours School of Modern 

History) and Miss B. Fullford (B.Sc. Lond., a student of the Owens 
College). 

Perhaps the most important event at the University has been the 
announcement that in future degrees will be granted in Dentistry. 
In moving the adoption of the new ordinances, Prof. Stirling explained 
that a diploma and a degree would be granted in Dentistry, the 


holders of which would have passed the usual Matriculation, com- 
pleted a four years’ course of study, and qualified by practical work in 
a dental hospital. Diplomas are also to be granted in Public Health 
and Veterinary Medicine. The new degrees will be entitled Bachelor 
and Master of Dental Surgery respectively. It is intimated that the 
University of Liverpool will follow suit. 

At the meeting of the Court it was stated by the Vice-Chancellor 
that the total number of students was 1,130, and that the number pre- 
paring for Matriculation had decreased by about 30 per cent. Prin- 
cipal Hopkinson also announced the arrangements for the Degree 
Ceremony on the 27th, when he hoped Earl Spencer would be present 
to welcome the representatives of foreign Universities, on the occasion 
of the opening of the new laboratories by Mr. W. J. Crossley. 

An important meeting was held in the Lord Mayors Parlour on 
January 11, when, in the absence of the Lord Mayor, Sir F. Forbes 
Adam, Preside..t of the Chamber of Commerce, moved that it was 
highly desirable that more University men should be drawn into 
business, and that there was need of a city organization for this pur- 
pose. It was afterwards resolved that the best means for attaining the 
end in view would be a Graduates’ Employment Bureau in connexion 
with the Chamber of Commerce. The Dean of the Faculty of Com- 
merce reports that sixteen students have entered for the degree, but 
more than half of these are evening students. It is hoped that the 
teaching will be extended to the subject of public administration, so 
that men may qualify for employment in Government othces. 

Prof. Lamb has presented to the University an interesting collection 
of portraits of mathematicians and natural philosophers. The local 
Branch of the Teachers’ Guild have presented their library to the 
University. The Fielden Demonstration School was opened on 
January 16, with twenty-eight boys. The curriculum has been arranged 
mainly on the lines of a higher-grade school, as recommended by Prof. 
Sadler in his Birkenhead report. The Hall of Residence for women 
students, accommodating thirty, has been recognized by the Board of 
Education as a hostel at which students of the University Training 
College may reside. The Hall is full at present. 

The first item of business that awaited the Manchester Education 
Committee in 1905 was not a pleasant one. It was the consideration 
of the award in the arbitration with respect to an extra claim for 
£38,000 made by the builders of the School of Technology. The 
resuit of the arbitration is that the Corporation are to pay about 
£20,000 and £1,000 costs, and application has been made to the 
Local Government Board to borrow a further sum of £20,000 in 
connexion with the cost of the erection of the school. The amended 
scholarship scheme was laid before the Committee on January 16. It 
is described as providing ‘fa means whereby boys and girls may pass 
from the lowest to the highest educational institution in the city at a 
minimum of expense to their friends.” An attempt to secure that 
some of the scholarships should be tenable at the older Universities was 
not successful. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the scheme is 
the provision for the teaching profession. There are 30 training college 
exhibitions of £20 a year for two years, and each year 300 bursaries 
(220 for girls and 80 for boys) are offered for pupil-teachers. These 
bursaries are tenable for two years in ‘‘any approved secondary 
school.” 

As the year that has just closed 1s the first complete year in which 
the Act of 1902 has been administered, it is interesting to note that 
with an estimated population of about 630,000 the city has 111,000 
children on the books of the elementary schools, and the average 
attendance in November was 97,361. There is accommodation for 
over 125,500. The numbers are fairly equally divided between pro- 
vided and non-provided schools. In Salford, on the contrary, the 
non-provided schools outnumber the others in the proportion of neariy 
two to one, and the average attendance is about 37,000. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Since my last communication the University has made a number of 
important appointments, and has received one munificent new endow- 
ment. The Chair of Anatomy has been filled by the election of Dr. 
Arthur Robinson, the Professor of Anatomy at King’s College, London ; 
the new Chair of Electrical Engineering has been given to Mr. Gisbert 
Kapp, Lecturer on Dynamo Construction in the Technical Institute of 
Charlottenburg, Berlin, who will come into residence in September 
next; and the Chair of English Literature, vacant by Prof. Macneile 
Dixon's transference to Glasgow, has been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. J. Churton Collins, the eminent writer and lecturer in various 
departments of English literature. Amongst minor appointments may 
be mentioned that of Mr. J. F. Gill, M.Sc. (Vict.), as Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Engineering, and the temporary engagement of Mr. J F. 
Dobson, M.A. (late Scholar of Caius College, Cambridge), as Lecturer 
in Greek, in succession to Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, M.A., who has been 
appointed Warden of the Hulme Hall in Manchester, 

The new endowment is that of a Chair of Music. The giver is Mr. 
Richard Peyton, a well known and public- spirited citizen of Birming- 
ham, who has taken an active part in the promotion of things musical 
in this city, and in particular has been one of the chief supporters of our 
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famous triennial Musical Festival. Hegives £10,000 to the University 
in, order to found a Professorship of Music, the only condition attached 
being that the Council should, in the first instance, ask Sir Edward 
Elgar to be the first Professor. The condition was gladly accepted, 
and Sir Edward Edgar is already appointed as the first Professor of 
Music. It may be mentioned that an additional £1,000 has been 
given by Sir John Holder towards the incidental expenses of a Faculty 
of Music. 

During the month of January a considerable step forward has been 
made with the scheme for establishing a college for higher education 
in the North of Staffordshire. This district is situated at an inconvenient 
‘distance from Birmingham, and it has been difficult, if not impossible, 
for its students to attend the University here. An influential deputation 
appeared before the Staffordshire Education Committee on January 14 
to suggest that the time has arrived for the County Council to take over 
the primary responsibility in the matter. The land for the college near 
the railway station at Stoke has been generously offered by the sons 
ofthe late Mr. A. S. Bolton, of Oakamoor, in accordance with their 
father's wishes, and already a very considerable sum has been promised 
towards the erection and maintenance of the proposed college. It is 
believed that there is special need in the district for organized scientific 
anstruction in pottery and the kindred arts, and that such an organiza- 
tion would greatly benefit the whole industry of the district ; the subject 
of mining would also be an important feature of the college. In 
addition to these technical sides of the scheme, it is expected that the 
college will provide a very suitable centre for the training of element- 
ary teachers, both in the pupil-teacher stage and the training college 
stage. The general idea of the scheme, which was ably explained by 
its chief organizer, Mr. Albert W. Brown, M.A., was received with 
much sympathy by the members of the Education Committee, and it 
was generally felt that the establishment of the College had now been 
definitely brought within the pale of practical politics. 


WALES. 


Most of the County schools seem to have held their speech- or prize- 
County School days—for the latter seems to be the favourite term 
‘Speech Days. —towards the end of the year and the beginning of 
the present term ; and innumerable speeches—good, 
bad, and indifferent—were delivered at these functions, The most 
curious of all these orations were spoken at the Aberystwyth County 
School. Sir Marchant Williams, the Warden of the Guild of Graduates, 
after .repeating his usual complaint about the form and style of the 
Central Welsh Board report, criticized that institution on the ground 
that it was a mere ‘‘examining and inspecting syndicate.” It would 
be quite as reasonable to criticize a stipendiary magistrate because he 
imposed fines and sent offenders to prison. Mr. Austin Jenkins, 
Registrar of the Cardiff University College, said that the Central 
Welsh Board was an ‘‘extremely costly piece of machinery, and it 
was extremely doubtful whether it was quite as efficient as it might 
be.” It is evident that Mr. Jenkins’s educational studies have not 
extended as far as investigation of the comparative cost and efficiency 
of inspecting and examining authorities. Mr. Vaughan Davies, M.P., 
announced that ‘‘as an educationist of many years’ standing” (what 
is the qualification for being an ‘‘educationist” in these days?) 
‘the could not for the life of him see what the Central Welsh 
Board had done to promote higher education in Wales.” Mr. 
Davies's educational eye must be suffering from cataract. It is only 
fair to the oratars at other school speech days to say that their 
addresses were at least different from those given at Aberystwyth. 


At the Annual Collegiate Meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales, held at Aberystwyth, it was reported that 
492 students had entered tor the last Matriculation 
Examination, of whom 249 had passed, that the 
number of candidates who had entered for the initial degree examina- 
tions in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Music, and Law in 1904 was 
867, being 92 above the number ın the previous year, and that the 
total number of degrees awarded was 150, a figure far in excess of any 
previous year. It was resolved that after 1907, except in certain cases pro- 
vided for, no courses be counted in a candidate’s scheme of study unless 
he has completed matriculation—a matter of some importance to Welsh 
secondary schools. The chief subject debated was the draft for a 
supplemental charter and statute of afhliated colleges to provide for the 
Pn of higher technical education in Wales. It was resolved : 
**that, subject to such terms and conditions as may from time to time 
be prescribed by statute, the Court may by statute declare to be a 
college affiliated to the University in respect of any faculty or faculties 
in which the Court is empowered to admit to degrees any public 
educational institution which gives adequate instruction of a University 
character in such faculty or faculties, including, at least, one branch of 
technical or applied science and the subjects cognate thereto,” with the 
rider : *‘ that the Court does not consider it desirable at present to take 
powers by the charter which extend beyond the requirements which 
are connected with the promotion of applied science.” The plain 
English of all this is that the Court is prepared to accept the Swansea 
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Technical College as an affiliated college, if its students confine them- 
selves to higher scientific and technical studies, but will not encourage 
it to develop an Arts side, which seems an eminently sensible decision. 
After the meeting of the Court, a Congregation of the University was | 
held for the purpose of admission to degrees, at which there was the 
usual boisterous clowning. 


The Annual General Report of the Central Welsh Board for 1903-4 
contains, as usual, very interesting statistics and 
pronouncements. A new system of inspection has 
been adopted whereby schools undergo a complete 
administrative and educational inspection once in 
three years, subsidiary inspections only being held 
in the interval. Last year 32 schools were visited for the purposes of 
the complete inspection by the Chief Inspector, the Assistant Inspector, 
Miss C. L. Thomson, Miss 1. C. W. Thomas, and Mr. A. S. Way. 
On the school rolls there were 9,284 pupils (4,690 boys, 4.594 girls), an 
increase of 495 on the previous year. The assistant staffs of the schools 
were augmented by 20 assistant masters and 7 assistant mistresses. Of 
those who hold degrees it is interesting to note that 92 have obtained 
them at the University of Wales. The .verage salaries paid to 
assistant masters and mistresses were £130. 17s. 2d. and £109. Is. 6d. 
respectively. The sum of £19,050. 17s. was expended on scholarships 
and bursaries ; 2,638 pupils were presente: for the written examination. 
Of these 1,443 entered for the Junior Certificate, 845 being successful, 
781 for the Senior, §13 passing, and 181 for the Honours Certificate, 
145 satisfying the examiners. About 30,coo scripts were sent in by 
these candidates. . 

The Chief Inspector in his report again emphasizes the urgent need 
of subsidizing the maintenance funds of the schools, an additional 
annual sum of not less than £40,000 being, in his o.inion, required. 
He makes the suggestion that it would be well to make some devia- 
tion in the upper standards of elementary schools in the case of pupils 
intended to proceed to secondary schovls—a suggestion which is not 
likely to meet with acceptance—and touches on the question of the 
differentiation of schools and the necessity of making greater use of 
the Welsh language. There are still, it appears, in the bilingual 
parts of Wales at least fifteen schools in which the Welsh language 
finds no place in the curriculum. The examiners, on the whole, are 
well satished. ‘*The work in Scripture was satisfactory and full of 
promise.” In English Composition ‘the work was on the whole very 
satisfactory,” and in English Language ‘‘the teachers are thoroughly 
competent for their work, and the teaching is careful and con- 
scientious.” The character of the work in English Literature varies : 
**the standard attained in the Honours stage was very satisfactory, 
that in the Junior stage often excellent, but a large amount of 
poor or mediocre work was sent in by the Senior pupils.” In 
History ‘‘the schools are making stcady progress both in their 
methods of teaching and in the acquisition of historical know- 
ledge.” In Mathematics the teaching is becoming more practical, 
the general standard of the work in Arithmetic being ‘‘ satisfactory,” 
in Algebra ‘‘very good,” and a ‘‘very noticeable improvement ” 
being s¢en in Geometry. ‘* There was ample ground for satis- 
faction with the study of Latin”; and ‘the interest shown by 
the pupils in Greek was remarkably keen, the result of devoted and 
scholarly teaching.” The Welsh examiner is not altogether pleased 
with the position of his subject, but recognizes that ‘* this is not the 
fault of the secondary schools, but is to be attributed largely to the 
neglect of the language in the primary schools.” The French examiner 
expresses his ‘‘ admiration forthe sum of good practical results obtained 
in the Principality’ ; and the German examiner reports that the work 
was ‘‘of better quality than formerly,” and that the number of pupils 
entered for the language was increasing. The work in Science was 
uneven ; some schools doing well, others indifterently. The Chemistry 
examiner, however, is not so sparing of his praise as he was of his 
marks. In Geography the work, ‘‘ while better than last year, still left 
much to be desired.” In Book-keeping ‘‘ the results were distinctly 
good”; and ‘‘the quality of work in Shorthand showed considerable 
improvement.” Drawing was ‘‘very satisfactorily taught in several, 
and fairly well in nearly all, of the schools.” The standard attained in 
Domestic Subjects was ‘‘ extremely encouraging ” ; and the examiner 
in Manual Instruction ‘f was deeply impressed by the enthusiasm and 
intelligence displayed by teachers and pupils.” The record of the 
schools, it will be seen, is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 


Annual 
General Report 
of the 
Oentral Board. 


. SCOTLAND. 


The statistical reports of Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities for 
the year 1903-4 have been issued. The total number of matriculated 
students at Glasgow was 2,226 (of whom 413 were women), being 
an increase of 76 over the figures of the previous year. The total 
number at Edinburgh was 3,000 (of whom 312 were women), an 
increase of 10. In Glasgow there has been an increase of numbers 
in all the Faculties except Law, the greatest advance being made 
in Medicine; and in Edinburgh there has been a decrease in all the 
Faculties except Medicine. The number of men students in Glasgow 
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is still nearly 300 less than it was in 1889, when the Universities 
Act was passed, and Edinburgh is still more than goo behind the 
figures of that year. But at Glasgow the number of women students 
has more than redressed the balance, and, apart from this, if the 
abolition of junior classes is taken into account, it may be 
said that Glasgow has practically recovered the loss of men students 
that inevitably resulted from the institution of the Preliminary Exam- 
ination. Edinburgh, however, has still a considerable leeway to 
make up. The reports also contain a record of the additions to the 
endowments of the Universities in course of the year, most of which 
have been already mentioned in this column. Among the benefactions 
which have been received the Edinburgh report specially mentions 
a bequest by the late Misses Aytoun of a sum of £2,500 for the 
purpose of endowing, in memory of their brother, the late Prof. 
Aytoun, a Fellowship in English in the University. It is also men- 
tioned that the recataloguing of the Edinburgh University Library 
is now practically complete and that nearly 210,000 volumes in the 
general library have been dealt with, in addition to the books con- 
tained in various departmental libraries. 

A legacy of £5,000 has been left to Aberdeen University by the 
late Mr. William Knox, for the founding of bursaries and scholar- 
ships. 
aas window in the Library of King’s College, Aberdeen. Mr. 
George Hope Stevenson, of Balliol College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Ancient History at the University of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Stevenson is a graduate of Glasgow. 

Considerable interest is being taken in the Education Bill, which is 
to be reintroduced, probably with some modifications, in the next 
Session of Parliament. The Educational Institute discussed the matter 
at its annual congress at Ayr, and the Secretary for Scotland, Mr. 
Graham Murray, made it the main subject of his speech at the opening 
of a new school at Partick. Mr. Murray did not, of course, give any 
very definite anticipations of the proposals to be put before Parliament ; 
but he laid significant stress on the necessity of paying well for a good 
system of education, and the duty of considering the country as a whole 
rather than concentrating attention on the peculiar conditions of par- 
ticular localities. He insisted on the necessity of improving the 
educational ladder ; but he decidedly opposed the freeing of secondary 
education, preferring the system of bursaries or allowances to enable 
pap to attend secondary schools. And in this connexion he indicated 

is preference for the system of sending children to central secondary 
schools over the old system of endeavouring to combine secondary with 
primary instruction in the small schools of the country. He was quite 
decided in maintaining the principle of J&rger School Board areas, and 
he insisted on the need of improvement and reorganization in the 
matter of the training of teachers, holding that we should work towards 
the ideal (whether we could realize it or not) of having every teacher 
a University graduate. He also dwelt upon the importance of general 
culture as a preliminary to any sort of technical or specialized instruc- 
tion. Fromall this one is led to hope that the changes in the new Bill 
will be sound and progressive. 

An important Conference has been held in Edinburgh of -repre- 
sentatives of the governing bodies of endowed schools. Several 
general resolutions were passed, although some of those present, 
having difficulties about special points as affecting local problems, 
dleclared that they had no authority from their trusts to vote. One 
resolution was in favour of (1) ‘‘correlation among bodies charged 
with the conduct of education in towns and districts; (2) a repre- 
sentative authority duly empowered to settle questions in dispute 
between such bodies ; and (3) a national system of bursaries whereby 
children of promise may pass from the elementary to the secondary 
schools, and from the latter to the Universities and technical colleges. 
Further, that higher grants in aid are required to meet the increased 
cost of secondary education.” Another resolution was ‘that in 
remodelling the national system for the training of teachers the needs 
which secondary schools have for more highly trained teachers should 
be kept in view. Further that, as far as possible, teachers, both 
elementary and secondary, should be drawn from those who have had 
a thorough secondary education.” The resolutions are to be sent to 
the various boards of governors of endowed schools, and a re- 
Pa committee is to be formed to receive reports from these 

oards, and to formulate a policy to be laid before the Secretary for 

Scotland. Itis most desirable that the endowed schools should be, 
as far as possible, fitted into the general system of secondary education 
which may be developed under the new Bill, ana it is to be hoped 
that local and personal prejudices against such a correlation will be 
overcome. 


NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Mr. H. M. Hobart has been appointed Lecturer in Electrical 
Engineering Design in succession to Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, who has 
been appointed Lecturer in Electrical Engineering in the University 
of Sydney. Mr. M. Holroyd Smith has been appointed Chief Assist- 
ant in the Mechanical Engineering Department in succession to 

(Continued on page 120.) 


The memorial of the late Prof. Fyfe is to take the form of a | 


TEXT-BOOKS For STUDENT TEACHERS, 
By J. H. COWHAM, vt ft oong, s% 


The following works on the Theory and Practice of Education have been revised 
and are brought up to the most modern requirement, Chapters on Nature Study, 
Physical Training, and Student Teacher Preparation have been added. 


1. COWHAWM’S PRINCIPLES OF ORAL TEACHING AND 
MENTAL TRAINING. New Edition, with added Chapter on ‘* Nature 
Study.” Price 38. 64. F , 

“ With admirable skill, Mr. Cowham has epitomized the results of his long pl abe 
ence. The method is based on the scientific principles of psychology and ethics, 
with which the author shows himself thoroughly acquainted ; and the ability with 
which these principles are applied to practical class teaching is perhaps the most 
striking feature of the hoak Pene The hand of the skilled teacher is visible on 
almost every page . ... The best book of its kind for students in training.” — Tke 
Journal of Education. 

2. COWHAM'S NEW SCHOOL METHOD. Price 4s. 6d. In this 
work the most approved method of teaching the ordinary subjects of instruction 
are fully expounded, especial care being taken to make clear the reasons for 
each method. _ 

The Educational Times writes:—‘‘ Mr. Cowham's excellent ‘School Method.’ 
The use of his book by those who are beginning educational work in secondary 
schools will save an infinite amount of time, energy, and temper.” 

3. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, HYGIENE, AND DISCIPLINES 
semens of Bthios). New Edition. Price 3s. 6@. A complete and 
ully illustrated guide to the practical Equipment and Management of a 
tboroughly well-disciplined and healthy school. 

4. GRAPHIC LESSONS IN PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Price 4s. Ga. Fully illustrated Model Lessons on the 
Form and Motions of the Earth, Seasons, Tides, Eclipses, Winds, Currents, 
Latitude and Longitude, &c. 

“ Exceedingly well done.”— 7 he Journal of Education. 

5. COWHAM'S MANUAL OF WRITING. Price 1s. Supple- 
mentary Exercise Book, price 94. A complete preparation for the 
Practice and Teaching of Writing. 

6. PRACTIONS AT A GLANOE. Price 38. GA. A Chart designed to 
make the Teaching of Fractions both intelligible and interesting. 

7. COWHAM’S SCHOOL JOUBNEY. Price 28. Gd. Three Schoo) 
Journeys fully illustrated by Maps, Plans, Sections, and Photographs. A form 
of NATURE STUDY. 

Prof. SeeLEY in School World writes :—‘‘ An excellent record of what has been 
done in a school outing.” 


WESTMINSTER S0HOOL BOOK DEPOT, HOBSEFERRY ROAD, 8.W. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & 00., Ltd. 


NATURE STUDY REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MICROSCOPICAL ana 
LANTERN SLIDES 


(From 6s. per dozen), 


Write to 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, LTD., 
48 DEANSGATE, 
Laboratories— MANCHESTER. 


16 & 18 Cuurcu Roap, LONGSIGHT, MANCHESTER. 


New EDITION. 


Book of DIAGRAMS, illustrating the 
t+‘ STUDENTS’ SERIES ”’ of Botanical Slides. 
In cloth boards, rs. net (post free, 1s. 2d.). 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 
POCKET LENSES. 
MICROSCOPES, 

POND LIFE APPARATUS, &c. 


SCIENCE LANTERNS, SCREENS, &c. 


— — 


LANTERN SLIDES from Negativ 
SPECIALITY, Drawings, Book illustrations. &c. SaR 


New Catalogue of Microscopical Slides and accessories in preparation. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 48 Deansgate, Manchester. 
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From MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


>» New Educational Catalogue free on application. 


MURRAY'S 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ax Oot ine History oF ENGLAND FOR THE MippLe Forms or SCHOOLS. 


By M. A. TUCKER, 
formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 


With Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S 
SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, MLA, D.Litt., 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Price 6s. 


CONSISTING OF 14 SHEETS (CONTAINING 38 Mars AND P Lawns) witu a Com- 
PLETE INDEX OF 19 PAGES. 


Folio (143 x 93 INCHES). 


“Mr. Murray has laid the classical student under another debt of obligation by 
this splendid atlas, which reflects the greatest credit on both author and publisher. 
Every map is beautifully printed, not one being overcrowded. The price (6s.) is 
remarkably low ; the marvel is that so good a work can be produced at the price.” — 
Secondary Education. 

“Tt is quite certain that classical atlases for schools have been miserably 
inefficient ; and Mr. Grundy seems to us to have succeeded in making good some 
of the principal deficiencies." — Saturday Revicu. 

We may say at once that tbis new classical atlas is so good that it will pre- 
sumably become the standard work of the kind.""— School. 


A FURTHER COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Heat. By J. H. Leonard, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), and W. H. Satmonx, B.A., B.Sc. With Illustrations, Diagrams, and 
Exercises at the end of each Chapter. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

This Book is a continuation of the © First Course of Practical Science" (1s. 6d.), 

7 Mr. J. H. Leonard. These two works, together with the “First Course of 

hemistry” (1s. 6d.), by the same Author, cover between them all the ground 
tacluded tn the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinaticns under the following 
heads :— Elementary Science (Juniors) and Heat (/uniors); also treat (Pre- 
liminary, Cambridge), Elementary Mechanics (Juniors, Cambridge, and 

Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics ( Juniors, Oxford). 


ARITHMBTIC MADE MASY : Lectures on Method, with 
Illustrations for feachers and Pupils. By Mane: A. MarsH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
This Manual applies the heuristic method to Arithmetic Teaching, and is 


Specially recommended fur use in Training Colleges, and for all members of the 
teaching profession. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANÇAISE: a French Grammar for the 


use of the Middle Classes in Schools. By W. MansrFigtp Poors, M.A., 
and Miche, Becker. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH and GHRMAN PICTURE VOCABULARY: 


in Phonetic and Ordinary Transcript. By W. Mansrietp Poor, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE INTERMEDIATE FRENCH RMADER. Edited, 
with Historical, Biographical, and Grammatical Notes, by Maurice A. 
GeroTHwouL, B.Phil., L. és L., F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d 


NATURH THACHING: Based upon the General Principles of 


Agriculture. For the use of Schools. By F. Watts, B.Sc., and W. G. 
FREEMAN, B.Sc. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GEOMBTRY : an Elementary Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Euclid. Having in view the New Regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, the Board of Education, and 
other Examinations. By S. O. Anorew, M.A., Head Master of Whitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon. Third Impression. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


ALGEBRA. In Two Parts. By E. M. LANGrey, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford ; and S. R. N. Brapty, M.A. 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Fcap. 8vo. Part I. (Second 
Impression), rs. 6d.; Part II., as. 


Mr. MURRAY’S PRIMERS. 


Feap. 8vo, 18. each. 
A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By A. S. RAPPOPORT, 


“An exceedingly able summary. 
again." — Academy. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. E. H. STARLING, 


“The nearest approach to the ideal primer of physiology that has yet been 
produced.” — Education. 


THE USH OF WORDS. By Miss GEORGINA KINNEAR. 
“Is really wonderful."— School World. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


We hope to read it again and 


CHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. - 


DEMY 4to. SIXPENCE NET. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8s. POST FREE. 


\ 


The Publisher will be happy to send a Specimen Copy 
free on application. 


The object of ‘*SCHOOL” is to keep in touch with all develop- 
ments of Education; to give its readers an interest in the questions 
which the recent change of system has inaugurated, and in the 
efforts made towards the solution of the problems of the day. 

It is hoped that teachers, pupils, and the general public will 
find in its pages a stimulating record of progress, and useful and 
healthy practical assistance in the science of teaching. 

Many leading educational experts have expressed their sym- 
pathy with ‘‘ SCHOOL ” and its objects, and special articles are 
being contributed from time to time by acknowledged leaders of 
thought in their own particular branches of Educational Science. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC. 


An Introduction to Elementary Mathematics. 


FOR SCHOLARS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 
NINE AND TWELVE. 


By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., 


AND 


S. O. ANDREW, M.A, 


HEAD MASTER OF WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CROYDON, 


WITH MANY DIAGRAMS. 
Fcap. 8vo. Complete, 2s. (with Answers, 2s. 6d.). 


Or in Two Parts, ls. each. 


° 


Teachers are invited to apply for Specimen Copies. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Mr. W. E. Curnock, who has been appointed head of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department of the Technical College, Huddersfield. 


. SCHOOLS. 

CHELTENHAM, Lapirs’ COLLEGE. — The following pupils have 
passed the examination for the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of 
Cambridge :—P. Dumaresy. M. Liddiard, K. Ames, K. de Glanville, 
A. Hele, E. Hutchinson, E. Neal, K. Fuller. Of these, Moss 
Dumaresy and Miss Liddiard obtained a First Class in Practice. 

CirarimM Hiro Schoor.—In the Secondary Training Department, 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate was gained by Miss Phillimore and 
Miss Blenkarn, and the London Teachers’ Diploma by Miss L. Oram 
and Miss E. Oram. In the examinations of the National Froebel 
Union the following certificates were gained :—Elementary Certificate : 
Misses V. Noble (Certificate of Distinction), D. Barrett, T. Jack, 
C. Parr, V. Pegler, J. Purvis, R. Whitten, B. West Watson. Higher 
Certificate: Part I1.——Misses M. Cottingham and M. Köster; Part IT. 
—Misses L. Bury (lirst Class Certificate), K. Burgis, W. Hopwood, 
M. Ward, W. Maynard (Distinction in Blackboard Drawing), F. Snell 
(Distinction in Blackboard Drawing), C. Edwards (Distinction in 
Gifts and Occupations and Blackboard Drawing). In the Local School 
Examinations of the Associated Board of the Academy and Royal 
- College of Music, Piano (Higher Division), the following passed :— 
R. Barber, M. Barnard, L. Harrison, G. Lewis, D. Lidiard, K. 
O'Connor; Harmony (Higher Division), E. Blaxland (Honours). 
Local Centre Associated Board Examination :—Piano: Intermediate 


Grade — H. Thornton; Advanced Grade (Special Certificate) — G. 
Cockrell. Metropolitan Examination: L.R.A.M. Diploma — I. 
Bidelcux. 


HarroOw.—Mr. Frank Marshall has, to the universal regret of the 
school and the neighbourhood, resigned his mastership after thirty-five 
years of service. He has done much to advance mathematical study at 
- Harrow, and he was no less keen in promoting music and natural 
history. His house was deservedly one of the most popular. Sir A. 
Hort succeeds him as house master. 

NORTHWICH HIGH SCHOOL.—The distribution of prizes took place 
on Monday, December 19. French, Latin, and English recitations, 
songs, and musical drill were given by the pupils. Six girls passed 
the Oxford Local Examinations, and many First Class certificates were 
gained in Science, Mathematics, and Drawing in the Board of Educa- 
tion examinations. 

PortsMouTH, GirLS HicH ScHoo_.—Dorothy Brookes has ob- 
tained her L.R.A.M. Miss K. Thompson has left, and the mathe- 
matical work is being taken by Miss E. S. M. Baguley, while Miss 
C. A. Morin has filled Miss Hogg’s place as kindergarten mistress. 

St. OLAve’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The following are the recent 
successes obtained by boys in the school :—E. J. Cushion, an exhibition 
of £40 a year at King’s College, Cambridge, for Classics; S. W. Grose, 
an exhibition of £30 a year at Christ’s College, for Classics ; 
E. W. Harber, an exhibition of £30 a year at Trinity Hall, for Natural 
Science ; and T. J. Wood, an exhibition of £20 at Queens’ College, 
for Mathematics. 

WOLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER.—The following have been 
elected to entrance scholarships :—Montagu Travers Morgan, William 
Percy George Bullock, George Gerald Randall Bott, Arthur Kenclm 
Swallow, John Norman Butler. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY WEIR. 


ANY Scotsmen will learn with regret the death of Mr. Henry 
Weir, M.A.. who for nearly the life-time of a generation was 
the most popular master of the Edinburgh Academy. In his day, a 
boy entered under a particular master, with whom he remained all 
his school life; and Mr, Weir took such a lead in this competition 
for pupils that his classes often numbered not far short of a hundred. 
To do justice to such numbers is not in mortal man; but Mr. Weir 
went far towards the impossible by remarkable devices of pedagogy 
that deserved fuller note. He made his personality felt in a union 
of Cambridge scholarship with the humorous shrewdness of an old 
Scotch dominie, and it may be mentioned that he kept his huge classes 
in order with hardly any need for punishment ; while those who cared 
to learn know well how much they owe to his teaching. Among the 
many pupils who passed through his hands were the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Francis Douglas, killed on the Matterhorn, the Lord President 
of the Court of Session, the Attorney General, Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
-and a host of men who have made -their mark in the professions. 
After being pensioned off by the school to which he gave so much of 
his life, he tried coaching work in London, and almost to the end 
showed singular alertness of mind in taking up the study of fresh 
languages. He died at Chiswick on December 3, aged eighty-eight. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 60.’S LIST. 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN ASCHYLOS, SOPHOCLES, AND 
SHAKESPBAREB. An Essay. By Lewis Campsect, M.A. Oxon., 
LL.D. Ghisygew, Hon. D.Litt. Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the 
University of St. Andrews, &c. Large post &vo, 75. 6d. = 


STUDIES FROM ATTIC DRAMA: The House of Atrets, 
being a Representation in English blank verse of the Agamemnon of .Eschylus ; 
and Alcestis, a Play, after Euripides. By Epwaku GEokGE HARMAN. 
Crown &vo, 5s. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: A Biography. By Sipnev Ler, Editor of the *‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. With 
Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, €s. 

*,° Also the Fourth Impression (Second Edition) of the Original Edition. With 

Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo, ros. éd. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKBSPHARB. By Sipnev Leg, Editor 
of the ‘“ Dictionary of National Biography.” Feurth Eaition. With a Portrait 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of 
Shakespeare's known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*.° Also the /U/ustrated Library Edition, in t volume, medium 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c.. 16s. ; and the Stsdenr's 
Edition, with Photogravure Plates and Four Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THM INDIAN EBEMPIRB: Its People, History, and Products. By Sir 
W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.LE., LL.D. Third and Standard Edition. 
With Map. Demy 8vo, 23s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIBS. By Dr. G. G. Grrvinus, Pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author's superintendence by 
F. E. Burnett. With a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. Seventh Edition. 
8vo, 145. 


SHAKBSPEARB.— CERTAIN SELECTED PLAYS 
ABRIDGED FOR THH USB OF THB YOUNG. By Samvtc 
BraxpraM, M.A. Oxon. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Large crown 8vo, ss- 

Titles of the Plays: The Merchant of Venice—Romeo and Juliet—A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream—Much Ado about Nothing—Twelfth Night—As You 
Like It—Hamlet—Macbeth—The Tempest. 


+? Also the Nine Plays separately. Crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth limp, 6d. each. 


THE HISTORICAL SBRIBS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. Edited 
by Profs. CHAkLES Foster KENT and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 

Volume I.—History of the Hebrew People: from the Settlement in Canaan 
to the Division of the Kingdom. By Prof. CHarces Foster Kent. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Volume II.—History of the Hebrew People: from the Division of the King- 
dom to the Fall of Jerusalem in 556 B.c. By Prof. CHARLES Foster KENT. 
With Maps and a Chart. 7th Edition. Crown &vo, 6s. 

Volume II1I.—History of the Jewish People: The Babylonian, Persian, and 
Greek Periods. By Prof. CHARLES Foster Kent. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume IV.—History of the Jewish People: The Maccabean and Roinan 
Periods. By Prof. J. S. Rices, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume V.—The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. By Prof. RusH Ress. Crown 8vo,6s. 

Volume VI.—Ohbristianity in the Apostolic Age. By Prof. George T. Purves, 
Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Volume VII.—History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. By Prof. GEORGS. 
S. GoonsreEgD, Ph.D. Crown 8v9, 6s. . r 


Other Volumes to follow. 


Prepared for the Department of Science and Art, and used” 
by the School Board for London. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS, By the late Jonn Marsnacr, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, University College ; Surgeon to the University 
College Hospital, and Professor of Anatomy to the Royal Academy. Eleven 
Diagrams, life-size, each on Paper 7 ft. by 3 ft. gin. 


No. 1.—The Skeleton and Ligaments. 

No. 2.—The Muscles and Joints, with Animal Mechanics. 

No, 3.—The Viscera in position—The Structure of the Lungs. l 

No. 4 —-The Heart and Principal Blood-Vessels. 

No. 5.— The Lymphbatics or Absorbents. 

No. 6.—The Digestive Organs. 

No. 7.— The Brain and Nerves. 

No. 8.—The Orgaus of the Senses, Plate r. 

No. 9.—The Organs of the Senses, Plate 2. l U 

No. 1o.—The Microscopio Structure of the Textures and Organa, Plate r. 
No. 11.—The Microscopic Structure of the Textures and Organs, Plate 2. 


Each Sheet sold separately, price 12s. 6d., coloured in facsimile of the Origina? 
Drawings; or £1. 1s. each, mounted on canvas, with rollers and varnished. Ex- 
planatory Key, 16 pp., 8vo, price rs. Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Diagrams Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6 are especially adapted for use'in Pupil-Teachers 
Centres and Certificate Classes as aids in the instruction of Domestic Economy. 


By the same Author. no 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY: Its Structure 
and Functions. Fourth Edition. 4to, with folio Atlas, ras. 6d. . 

Illustrated by reduced copies of the Author's ‘* Physiological Diagrams,” ‘to 
which series this is a companion work. Designed for the use of Teachers in Schools 
and young men destined for the Medical Profession, and for popular instruction 
generally. The work contains 260 4to pages of text, bound in cloth, and 240 
Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 folio plates, measuring 15 in. by by 734 ip., 
in a limp cover. 


Catalogue post free on application. 


LoNpon : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO Prace, S.W. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The UniFersitp Sutoriaf Series. 


ENGLISH. 


Matriculation Hnglish Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. 


Lond., and Jonn Beigas, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra, The New Matriculation. Containing a Section 

on Graphs = By Rurert Deakin, M.A. Lond. and Oxon. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. 
B.Sc. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Buclid. Books I.-IV. By R. Deakin, M.A. Lond. and 
Oxon. na 


With a Preliminary Course of Drawing and Measurement, and Pe 
in Practical Geometry. 25. 6d. 


Graphs: The Graphical Representation of Algebraic 
Functions. by C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. Osnorn, M.A. 6d. Cloth, gd. 


LANGUAGES. 


French Course, The Matriculation. 
1 EY, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 6d. 
French Reader, The Matriculation. Containing Prose, 


Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. By J. A. Perker, Officier d'Académie, 


University of France, Examiner and Member of the Board of Mediæval 
and Modern Languages in the University of London. as. 6d. 

Greek Reader, The Tutorial. By A. WaucH Young, M.A. 
Lond. With the Greek Unseens set at Matriculation from 1875 to 1903. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. By 
— A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Composition. By A. II. ALLcRorr, M.A. Oxon., and 


J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. Fifth Edition. as. 6d. 
By B. J. Hayes, M.A. 


Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. 
Lond. and Camb., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Fourth Edition. 


35. 6d 
Latin Unseens, Matriculation. Being the Passages set for 
translation from Unprescribed Books, 1875 to 1903. 1s. 


HISTORY. 
Modern History, Matriculation. 


PEAKENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

Greece, The Tutorial History of. By W.J. Woontouss, 
~~ MLA. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

Rome, The Tutorial History of, to 14 A.D. By A. H. 


ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCES. 


ee The New Matriculation. Py A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 


By W. P. WorKMAN, M.A., 


By ERNEST WEEK- 


1485-1901. By C. S. 


Chemistry, The New Matriculation. ByG. H. BAILEY, 


D.Sc. Lond., edited by Wm. Beiccs, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S. Second Edition 
(Re-written and Enlarged). 5s. 6d. 
Hydrostatics, The Matriculation: An Blementary 


Text-book moh OF Hyarontatios. By Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., and 
By R. W. 


G. H. Bryan, Sc.D R.S. Second Edition. as. 
Magnetism and Hlectricity, Second Stage. 


Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Mathematics, Matriculation Advanced (Algebra 
and Geometry). Edited by Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A. 4s. 6d. 


M.A, 

Mechanics, The Matriculation: An Hlementary 

Text-book of Mechanics. By Ws. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., and G. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Physics, Matriculation: Heat, Light, and Sound. 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., and Joun Don, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Wm. Brigas, LL.D., 


M.A., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


List of Books for London University Examinations, including the 
Special Subjects for Inter. Arts and B.A., 1905 and 1906, Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and College of Preceplors, &c., Lost Free. 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, University Turoriat Press 
WAREHOUSE, 157 Drury Lang, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... £§ 10 0 Ha age «. «£3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... ... 115 O One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES FoR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &0.— 
6d. per ine; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for as. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &0.— 48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words after, 6d 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS, 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top lett-band corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that‘ Letters addressed to IN\ TIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH SECONDARY SCHOOLS.* 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
(Continued from page 29 ) 


ET us now pass to a consideration of curricula in the two 
countries. In France, as you know, a great reform has 
just taken place. The new programme has been so arranged 
that the secondary proper part of the /ycée serves as a continua- 
tion school to primary education. Furthermore, the secondary 
proper stage is divided into two courses, each complete in itself, 
one finishing at fourteen or fifteen and the other at seventeen 
or eighteen, each section corresponding roughly tothe German 
distinction between the Realschule and the Oderrealschule, though 
pupils leave a year sooner. Unlike the German schools, in 
which sides are comparatively rare, the French schools begin 
with a bifurcation at the outset between classics and a modern 
education. These inthe second cycle become further differ- 
entiated into four different courses—the Greek- Latin, the Latin- 
Modern Languages, the Latin-Science, and the Science- Modern 
Languages. In some ways the new reform recalls the Frank- 
Jurter Lehrplan. Languages are taken up singly and studied 
on the intensive system, while modern languages are studied 
before classics. 

It seems unlikely that all these four types will always be 
found in all schools, and many apprehensions have been ex- 
pressed as to the ultimate fate of classics. The French 
Government have, in fact, established a sort of universal 
suffrage on the part of the parents as to which courses shall be 
maintained or discontinued ; for the choice of the parents will 
ultimately decide the fate of the less popular courses in the 
majority of localities. Until a month ago the organization of 
English secondary education was more or less chaotic. The 
recent Regulations for Secondary Schools recognize, however, 
three types—classical, modern, and commercial, each type with 
a leaving age of nineteen, seventeen, and sixteen—that is to 
say, nine sorts of schools in all. The school authorities are 


* Lecture delivered to the students at the London University Holiday 
Course, August 8, 1904. 
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allowed, as has been already stated, to draw up their pro- 
grammes subject to the central control, and in certain cases 
“sides” will be allowed. They will, therefore, be able to adapt 
‘their curricula to local needs and, in fact, the utmost elasticity 
will be allowed, subject to the conditions that the programme 
shall give, on the whole, a general education with at least a 
four years’ course. We shall have to trust to inspectors for 
seeing that the standard in these various schools is main- 
tained. Theoretically we shall thus have a system even more 
flexible than the French, but it will be some time before we 
are able to get it into full swing, more especially as those 
schools which do not receive public grants are still to a great 
extent a law unto themselves. 

The teaching of the different subjects is sufficiently important 
to serve as the basis for an entire lecture. Here I can only 
emphasize one or two points in which there is a striking 
divergence of aim. To take the mother tongue first. 
the English boy mainly studies classics for their own sake, the 
French boy rather studies them for the assistance they give to 
a fuller and more complete expression and appreciation of his 
native language and literature. The mother tongue is often 
sacrificed to classics in England ; but in France, if anything is 
sacrificed, it is rather classics to the mother tongue. Many 
scholars in England still believe that English is best incident- 
ally picked up through learning Latin, as if the best view of 
Nature were to be obtained through coloured spectacles. 
Happily, the opposite is maintained by the reformers in modern 
language teaching. They insist that a good grounding in the 
mother tongue is indispensable, and their views are everywhere 
gaining ground. The insistence of the “ New Methodists” on 
the need of developing the oral side of modern language teach- 
ing must also have its effect on the teaching of the mother 
tongue. People must sooner or later realize the absurdity of 
aiming at fluency in modern languages while leaving the 
pupils tongue-tied in their own native speech. France offers 
us a most valuable example of the way in which oral narration 
in the mother tongue is made preparatory to the practice of 
written compositio, > Equally valuable is her example in the 
methods of teachin, composition itself. The practice of trans- 
lation from foreign languages has made the majority of our 
schoolmasters blind to the fact that style means something 
much more than mere grammatical accuracy or nice phraseology. 
Composition to their minds too often means a mere reproduc- 
tion in a Latin or Greek medium of some passage taken from 
„an English writer, which is really a matter of fitting in the right 
word or phrase, of reproducing in a classical mosaic a design 
already given in English. They fail to recognize its fuller, 
truer, and really classical meaning of composing, of putting 
together, of construction. They thus confound the talent of the 
mosaic layer with the perfectly different one of the original 
artist. 

The French insist that all their pupils should prefix to their 
compositions a plan or skeleton which indicates the line of 
thought they have taken. We might well copy this example. 
In the same way we might imitate their methods in the teach- 
ing of literature. At present our school editions of standard 
authors are so over-annotated that the pupils study the notes 
and neglect the text. 

In classics, again, the aim in the two countries appears to 
be different. In France Greek and Latin would appear to 
be treated rather as a means of literary and rhetorical train- 
ing, whereas in England they are rather used as an instru- 
ment of mental discipline. The ideal in the one country is 
rather culture, in the other scholarship. While we lay stress 
on the “didicisse fideliter artes,” and expect the “emollit 
mores” to follow as a matter of course, the French would 
rather seem to lay stress onthe “emollit mores.” The standard 
of classical attainment in cur English schools is probably higher 
by reason of the disproportionate time given to those subjects 
in the school time-table ; yet it is probable that, owing to the 
prolonged preparation required by the agrévation and the 
doctorat, there is in the end nothing to choose between 
the best French and English scholarship, the only difference 
being that we use up more raw material in the process in the 
shape of unsuccessful students. For the teaching of modern 
languages both nations have now adopted more or less the New 
Method. Probably the French have made more rapid progress 
in the last few years, as the State schools have one and all been 


obliged to follow the new departure, while with us the chief. 


While . 


force is an enlightened public opinion backed by the crusade 
of a few ardent reformers. 

In the teaching of history the French programmes have been 
recently altered with a view to eliminating to a certain extent 
the battle and siege element in order to find more room for 
constitutional and social history. At the same time general 
notions are given of ancient history, which is really the embryo- 
logy of our civilization. English history is probably unique in 
its long sequence of orderly growth and development, but its 
very length makes it difficult to cover the whole ground. We 
are still too much hampered by studying history in watertight 
compartments, called “reigns.” We forget that, though “ The 
King is dead,” “Long live the King!” follows immediately 
after, while the world very often goes on much as usual. We 
need to study our history—at least, at first—more under the 
form of movements. At the same time, we scarcely make 
enough use of history for the teaching of patriotism—not, 
Heaven forfend! of the Jingo “ Let ’em all come” type, but as 
the annals of the race, in making the pupil realize that he is the 
descendant of a people whose nationality is more than a 
thousand years old. 

Geography in France is still mainly connected with history. 
The recent school of reformers in England would rather con- 
nect it with science. This seems only logical. History doe: 
not explain geography, but geography history‘; and geography, 
as its German name implies, begins with the study of physical 
features and then proceeds to their effects on political geo- 
graphy. In mathematics the French teacher possesses, or 
possessed till recently, two great advantages over his English 
confrère. He has no complicated weights and measures to drill 
into the smaller boys, nor is his teaching of geometry hampered 
by having to be given in the antiquated form of Euclid. More- 
over, the French arithmetic is not overloaded with a mass of 
recipes for sums which are far more easily solved by algebraical 
methods. We have at length banished Euclid from our 
schools ; we are permitting a much wider use of algebraical 
symbols ; but we are still tied and bound by the chain of our 
weights and measures. 

In science, and especially in the teaching of practical work, 
the English schools are probably ahead of the French. M. 
Liard has recently said that what was wanted in France at the 
present time was a great bath of science. We may, therefore, 
expect a large increase in the bath-rooms of science—to wit, 
laboratories—in the near future. There is, however, one subject 
which figures conspicuously on the French time-table but which 
is only touched on incidentally in English schools—I mean 
philosophy. As taught in French schools it serves not merely 
as a résumé and Erkiärung to the pupil of his previous educa- 
tion ; it also provides him, as it were, with mental pigeon-holes 
in which to distribute his future experience. 

The mere fact of teaching the pupil to examine, analyse, and 
classify his ideas and arrange them in a coherent whole seems 
to me to be of the highest value. Unification of ideas and 
personality are closely connected. Nor is the training merely 
one in logical thinking. Quite a third of the course is taken up 
with the study of /a morale proper, whereby the pupil acquires 
definite principles and ideals for his future life as an intelligent 
being and as a citizen in a free State. I cannot help feeling 
that our hcme-bred contempt for theory would be lessened were 
such a sort of training given in our schools. And, to judge by 
the report of the head masters for the province of Saxony in 
Prussia a year or two back, the same need is felt in German 
schools. Obviously we must have something clear and lucid 
like French philosophy—which is not, however, by any means 
so shallow as many think at first blush. The depth is really 
there, but the bottom is seen so easily because the mz/iew is so 
transparent. . 

I now pass to what, after all, is the most important part of the 
schools themselves—the boys ; and, first, I would say a word 
on the question of mental maturity. If power to express one- 
self with comparative facility and clearness, to seize readily 
the gist of questions and to handle with relative ease abstract 
and philosophical ideas be signs of maturity of mind, the 
French pupil is certainly in advance of the English boy'of the 
same age. Undoubtedly, again, his literary and esthetic sym- 
pathies are correspondingly more developed. Some of this 
intellectual expertness must be set down to. the fact that 
secondary education in France goes back even still further 
than secondary. education in England; and that, while the 
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` Universities and the schools had also their dark age in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the traditions of “bien 
dire” and “ bien écrire” were never lost. But a still greater 
. part of this apparent precocity is due to race and environment. 
The French are naturally quick and vivacious ; they have a 
.mind that leaps to conclusions (f7te-sautier). Happily the 
leap is generally correct, though, if they go past the point, it is 
often a little difficult to bring them back to it. Again, the 
French boy and the French yirl come to physical maturity 
earlier than the English. One has only to compare the 
whiskered and bearded pupils who are not uncommon in the 
upper classes of the /ycée with the comparatively smooth-faced 
English boys of the same ave in order to realize the differ- 
ence. Having gone so far, I feel I must now go the whole 
hog, and attempt, though the task will be a difficult one, to 
give a short sketch of the French boy and his English 
copain. I will not do more than allude to the lack in French 
education of the large social side of school life which has so 
. profound an influence for good on the English boy. In the 
light of certain unfavourable circumstances that affect his 
bringing up, I am always surprised at the wonderful possibilities 
-in the French boy’s character, and inclined to attribute the 
majority of his faults to the untoward influences mentioned 
above. No one, I think, can fail to be struck with the quick- 
ness and sureness of his intelligence. He is naturally polite, 
obliging in the small things of life, affable, and cheerful. He 
possesses to the full that appreciation of life which is the mark 
of his race. For him the question is not whether life is worth 
living, much less whether it is a bore, but how he can best get 
_ the most out of it by way of pleasure and amusement. As art 
to the Greeks was not synonymous with mere monetary outlay, 
so the French boy does not confound pleasure and expense. 
- He is therefore generally in good spirits; and, if he is rather 
fond of “la blague ” (a curious admixture of conceited exaggera- 
tion and intentional humbugging), are our boys always devoid of 
swagger or of trying to “green” a “new chum”? Again, is 
not this inflated manner of talking, when applied to the 
authorities, a subtle way of taking his revenge on the despotic 
' régime under which he fancies he groans and which he thus 
- hopes to temper with his epigrams. That he is a “ frondeur ” 
` at times cannot be denied, yet here again it is, no doubt, because 
he feels that such an attitude is the only one by which he can 
‘ maintain his independence in the presence of an authority more 
intent on imposing itself than on getting itself accepted 
' (“ Sentie plutôt que consentie”). If he is rather lacking in 
endurance, can one blame him, when one sees how everything 
conspires to keep him dependent on his parents? Our boys of 
sixteen and seventeen have often a regular allowance, on which 
they are expected to clothe themselves and defray their out-of- 
` pocket expenses. Occasionally deficits occur which result in 
forced contributions from the parents, but the system of making 
a boy manage his own income and balance his own budget 
works, on the whole, very well. The French boy, as far as one 
` can learn, has no such financial liberty while at school. 

I now pass to the English boy. To describe the life of the 
English boy at school is often—at least, as far as the boarder is 
‘ concerned—to describe the happiest years of his whole life. It 
begins in his preparatory school, in which, life, if anything, is 
made too easy for him. It continues on through the public 
‘ school, which he enters at the age of thirteen or fourteen. But 
probably the best time of all comes with the years sixteen to 
eighteen or nineteen, when he begins to be some one in the 
- school : is made a house or school monitor, gets into the sixth 
form, and plays for the schoo! at cricket or football. The 
present is so bright and so absorbing that he scarcely thinks of 
the future at all. If it is present in his mind, it is only asa 
vague and not unpleasing contingency. Every year sees him 
clothed with wider authority and prestige. The healthy open- 
- air life, the pleasurable sensation of growth—even if they rarely 
rise above the level of sub-consciousness—form a solid founda- 
tion to the joys of his existence. His mz/ieu is in sympathy 
with him, and he with his m/zeu. If life means not merely a 
preparation for each successive stage, but also the living out of 
‘each stage as if it were an end in itself, then as regards the 
' latter ideal the English educator may be held to have come 
‘mearer the mark than any other modern educator. Boyhood is 
certainly not sacrificed. The severest critics of the system can 
only say that it is unduly prolonged, and that, while we make 
-in many ways the transition to manhood easier than elsewhere, 


we ney lect the intellectual side too much, and defer till too late 
the idea that a choice of a career is imperative on all. We do 
not sufficiently insist that a career should not merely he a sort 
of fis aller, a kind of refuge for the destitute, a corvée imposed 
on us by the stern necessity of having to earn our daily bread ; 
but a calling, a vocation, a life-work in the highest sense. 

Gray, no doubt, was right, in the main, when, watching 
the boys at their games, he wrote : 


Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to b2 wise ; 


but there is a point at which ignorance unduly prolonged 
leads to a rude awakening. The portals of every profession 
are getting every day more crowded, and entrance and 
subsequent success depend more and more on early pre- 
paration—not specialization, but self-preparation, self-dedica- 
tion, if the word is not too strong, to the career one 
intends to follow. The day of the amateur in all professions 
is slowly passing away, and it 1s more and more being realized 
by the thoughtful that education, in order to prevent the 
multiplication of non-valeurs and waste products, must more 
and more undertake the task of organizing the selection, not 
so much by constructing an elaborate system of examinations 
—sieves for sifting out the unfit—as by adding to its duties 
that of impressing on the young the need of choosing a pro- 
fession and taking, if possible, an interest in it while still at 
school. With all the insistence that our education lays on the 
cult of activity and the cultivation of the will, it seems somehow 
to have forgotten that these pure sciences need also to be 
taught in an applied fashion to be really fruitful. We turn 
out hundreds blessed with good intentions and strong in 
potential energy ; but we neglect to teach the application of 
these to the task of daily life. ‘ Vis consili expers, mole ruit 
sua.” The State receives batch after batch of well affected 
citizens who have, however, been but ill-trained in one of the 
most important branches of citizenship—that of adding to its 
general productivity by being an efficient worker. We have 
got to add to the catalogue of virtues taught at school the 
virtue of the producer. No doubt the. , boy, who passes his 
time half at home and half at school, .ives in a more varied 
atmosphere than the boarder; but, none the less, there is 
scarcely a secondary day school in the country to which the 
influence of the public-school tradition does not extend. If 
it was not in the school originally, it has been brought there 
by members of the staff, who, being old public-school boys, 
have acted like missionaries in sowing the good seed through 
the length and breadth of the land. What is the tradition ? 
A résumé of the works of Thomas Arnold and Edward Thring 
and of their numerous disciples, with readings in “Tom 
Brown,” would alone give an adequate idea of its many-sided 
variety. 

But, if one desired to sum up the dominant character of its 
Spirit, apart from the religious basis on which its founders 
placed it, one must strangely enough have recourse to our 
French neighbours, who in this, as in so many other matters, 
have done its thinking for Europe. To them we owe the 
coinage of two phrases, “noblesse oblige” and “esprit de 
corps.” The former, Norman and aristocratic in origin, is an 
epitome of all the virtues that formed the stock in trade of 
the ancient schools of chivalry and medieval knighthood ; the 
latter, more in sympathy with the Anglo-Saxon spirit, embodies 
the old civic ideal of a living corporation and the modern con- 
ception of organic oneness. In these two phrases all moral 
and civic instruction seems to be comprised—the one laying 
stress on the obligations of the individual to himself and other 
individuals, the other on his duties to his fellow-citizens and to 
the State. No doubt to Thring and Arnold the ideal of school 
was not merely that of a republic of free aristocrats, but a 
veritable “civitas Dei.” Just as the medieval doctors wove 
into the fabric of their religious belief many of the doctrines 
they found in those pre-Christian doctors of the Church, Plato 
and Aristotle, so the leaders of the educational renaissance of 
the nineteenth century found much of their inspiration in the 
classical and knightly traditions of the past in their desire to 
give an education not only of a Christian, but of a gentleman, to 
make the schools in the widest sense schools of manners. 

In studying the manners of the English public-school boy a 
foreigner would probably be struck by his frankness, independ- 
ence, absence of swagger or affectation, and easy assurance, 
which consisted of a large dose of self-satisfaction, probably 
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well grounded, and tinged with a cheerful disregard of, or in- 
difference to, the opinions of strangers, not unmixed with con- 
tempt, when they were not of the same way of thinking as 
himself. On the other hand, he would note a curious readiness 
to swear by everything enunciated by those who were the bell- 
wethers of public opinion within the school itself, and would 
realize that the Englishman’s preference for men rather than 
measures goes deep into the national character. A closer 
acquaintance would probably show that he had a regard for 
truth and a keen sense of honour; that he could keep his 
temper: that he had pluck and endurance, and did not boast 
about what he had done, if he did not rather ape humility in 
pretending to pooh-pooh it altogether; that he was loyal, 
honest, and trustworthy ; his extremely limited vocabulary of 
English undefiled would astonish our foreign friend, who would 
be further bewildered by his flow of slang; nor could the 
amazement of the critic diminish on learning that this very 
slang was regarded as part and parcel of the school life, and 
any attempt of the authorities to put it down would involve a 
language question to which even Bohemia could offer no 

arallel. In fact, our critic would speedily discover that the 

nglish boy is intensely and violently conservative, that pro- 
cedure is his principal guide in life, and precedent its chief 
illumination ; that Mrs. Grundy’s reign in the social world is 
nothing to the cast-iron régrme which rules within the pre- 
cincts of Harchester; that innovation can only come when 
Brown primus, the head of the school, or Jones primus, the 
captain of the eleven, decides to innovate ; and neither, they 
all know, will ever innovate rashly. Our critic will also probably 
wonder at the narrow sphere of interest in which the pupil 
lives, and, while approving the zest he gets out of life, and 
the excellent terms on which he generally lives with those in 
authority, he will rate less highly his general ignorance of 
literature and art and pity his contemptuous attitude towards 
them. More remarkable still will seem to our foreign friend his 
_absorbing interest in games—so much so that the former may, 
perhaps, ironically ask whether the schools themselves are not 
really gymnasiums in the literal sense of the word, whose aim 
is to produce a race of professional athletes, boatmen, and 
“sportmen ” generally. He would be surprised to learn that, 
while in France the majority of young Frenchmen dream, from 
their earliest years, of obtaining a snug berth under the Govern- 
ment for the rest of their natural lives, the English boy is often 
so light-hearted that he has not seriously considered the future 
at all, but trusts to luck for “something to turn up.” 

Our critic will probably look with disapproval on the orgies 
that sometimes take place in the school tuck-shop, and be not 
unamused to learn—on remembering the “ butter” towers of his 
own cathedrals, for which medieval indulgences furnished the 
necessary funds—that modern gluttony had been utilized towards 
_ meeting the cost of substantial additions to the fives courts, and 
other athletic desiderata of the school. In religion our critic 
would discover that the pupil, as a rule, belonged to the Church 
_of England as by law established, and that the numerous 
problems which engaged the mind of the philosophical youth 
. of thirteen abroad rarely troubled the head of one whose piety, 
like that of his race, was mainly of a practical nature. One 
` word in conclusion. No one is more conscious than myself of 
the imperfect and fragmentary nature of my comparison—I can 
only hope that I have not only indicated some of the defects, 
but also brought out the merits and strong points, of the two 
systems. At all events, I trust that the moral I would draw is 
plain—that it is the mutual advantage of the nations to profit 
by one another’s experience. 


“OUR COMPLICATED SYSTEM.” 


IIl.—CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 


HE indecision and indefiniteness of aim which have resulted 

in the present chaotic time-table of the ordinary public 
. day schools underlie even the principles upon which they base 
their claim to exist. The discussions upon education at the 
last meeting of the British Association revealed the extent and 
mischief of this want of unity of aim. The one hopeful thing 
is that, with the reorganizing of secondary schools which makes 
possible for the first time some general survey and control of 


a district by a responsible authority, the wasteful overlapping 
and jarring rivalry between different schools may be lessened. 
For any one worth being retained as part of the educational 
equipment of a locality may perhaps be required to formulate, 
and to adhere to, some one clear and definite aim. There is 
no need for each to emulate the Whiteley of retail commerce, 
and offer to adapt its curriculum to the winning of University 
scholarships in classics or literature, and at the same time to 
encourage early specialization in technical subjects—such as 
shorthand and building construction. Undoubtedly the tempt- 
ation, even the need, for such adaptability, is keenly felt by the 
smaller grammar schools in provincial towns: but even they 
would be well advised to determine some limit to their en- 
deavour to offer all wares in their small baskets. The large 
school that draws its pupils from all parts of the country as well 
as from the immediate neighbourhood may quite be able to 
have its “classical” and “modern ” sides, and to prepare 
efficiently for the “ University” or the “city.” But for the small 
school, with but between one hundred and two hundred pupils, 
such combinations are not only undesirable but mischievous. 

For, though there is no necessary divorce between sound 
learning and a “ leaving certificate,” the subjects and methods 
that conduce to the acquirement of the one are not of great 
value towards the obtaining of the other. When, therefore, the 
raison @étre of a school is to furnish the youth of the neigh- 
bourhood with the modern equivalent of the “three R’s,” 
together with the desired modicum of science and mathematics, 
this condition should be fairly faced and honourably fulfilled. 
An elaborate apparatus of examination machinery exists only 
to test these modest acquirements. But where there 1s no 
imperative demand for this necessarily narrow conception of 
education, there should be no paltering with wider aims merely 
to attract an additional pupil or two or to rival other organiza- 
tions. We would say to one or more schools in every town 
where there are schools (deserving the name) of various grades: 
“ Dare to be literary” ; “ Dare to proclaim your work to be the 
opening of the gates of knowledge—not the administering of 
little packets of marketable information” ; “ Dare to plan teach- 
ing and curriculum so as to develop faculty and inspire noble 
enthusiasms.” It is a crushing conviction that much of the 
work of the teacher in preparing and imparting the intricate 
simplicities of the various “sections” of an examination schedule 
consists in reducing, rather than enlarging, capacity in the 
pupil ; in hampering, instead of stimulating, intellectual enter- 
prise ; and in permanently staling things of truth and beauty 
which should be fresh and vivifying through life. 

It is not only in such subjects as literature and history that 
this regrettable inversion is possible. The impatient clamour 
that seemed about to succeed tn reducing the study of geometry 
to the level of paper-folding may have had its origin in the 
specialized needs of budding engineers ; but much of its de- 
velopment is due to the misconception that technical expertness 
is a satisfactory substitute for grasp of principles. Certainly 
the one can be taught, while the other can only be striven for ; 
the one can be brought within the range of Mr. Cocker’s im- 
mortal encomium of his “ Arithmetic ”—“ suitable to the meanest 
capacity,” and the other involves at least a little wholesome 
climbing. The increased mental vigour, the developed zantel- 
lectual expertness that result from the one have no counterpart 
in the mere possession of a larger number of mechanical tricks 
in the other. It may be that no one whose opinion is of any 
weight upon the matter of education, or of the special subject 
geometry, has ever conceived such a substitution possible. 
But the many who do not think, but only translate into action 
what appears to be the general trend of thought, are viewing 
the present state of flux with fortitude. The rush of appalling 
little manuals designed to enable anybody to teach the recondite 
mysteries of geometrical drawing in its early stages is hardly 
over ; and numbers of teachers unable, through the faulty grad- 
ing of their classes or their own limitations, to teach geometry 
as a science are preparing, with the aid of cheap rulers and 
compasses, to accomplish “ constructions.” 

To those who have watched the crescent, triumphant, and 
waning popularity of the various aspects of school subjects 
during the past twenty years there is a touch of irony in the 
position of things. After a long struggle, the rigours of the 
South Kensington method of studying and copying form were 
removed, and replaced by the more intelligent system which 
we identify with the name of Ablett. It is one of Time’s re- 
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venges that the implemental drawing of geometrical figures 
should take the place of a subject of intellectual discipline, and, 
apparently, be accepted as evidence of some kind of ability in 
the candidates for the Cambridge Previous Examination and 
the Oxford Responsions. 

Indeed, it is suggested that it is in the interests of the large 
body of young men of no particular mathematical capacity who 
proceed to the Universities that much of the relaxation is due. 
For the few, comparatively, who have such capacity the interest 
of the study will in future apparently begin after matriculation. 

The observer of twenty years, if also a practical teacher, may 
be pardoned for doubting if so drastic a revolution is really 
called for. There would be cause for much pessimistic de- 
pression—as invited by the recent researches of Dr. Karl 
Pearson—anent the mental power of the younger generation, if 
such doubt were not thriving and vigorous. Years of bad teach- 
ing on faulty methods by untrained and often ill-equipped 
teachers may have resulted in the crystallized conviction that 
only a boy here and there can learn geometry. For the rest 
boredom, want of comprehension, burdened memory, and 
stupefaction! Fortunately, no such idea is yet traditional about 
girls. Perhaps on account of the greater elasticity of adminis- 
tration in girls’ schools, the system of divisions of classes for 
synthetic subjects, and a judicious application of the principle 
of parallelism in the building of the time-table, it is unusual to 
find the grading of classes such that no progress can be made 
with an exact science. Also, possibly through the idea— 
accepted almost to exaggeration amongst women teachers— 
that pupils are to be /aughf rather than to be made to learn, it 
is the exception to find any general incapacity for geometrical 
work amongst girls. Many of the recommendations of the 
Mathematical Association have undoubtedly been anticipated 
and practised by the mistresses responsible for the subject, all 
unconscious that they were thus per‘orming the part of pioneers. 

The grouping of subsidiary propositions of Euclid’s text 
about certain main ones; the recognition of some truths as 
fundamental, whether appearing in the text or not, and of 
others as riders upon, or deductions from, them; the elucida- 
tion of theorems by means of others which are seen to lead 
directly up to them ; the use of alternative modern proofs when 
greater neatness is thereby attained ; and the study of Euclid, 
Book III., 1-32, before Book II. are amongst the established 
precepts of the practical teacher. Of mere surface matters—in 
which some of the most ardent reformers find an apparently 
novel delight, as of something strange and new—it has been the 
custom for years to exact reasonably accurate figures reason- 
ably placed upon the page, neatness of statement and repression 
of wordiness, straightforward instead of circumlocutory descrip- 
tion, and (finally) the use of heavier or coloured lines for 
exhibiting salient features of the diagrams. This last named 
device is at present in high favour ; so potent is believed to be 
its employment that we almost hope to make up for lack of 
reasoning power by means of a box of coloured chalk. But the 
devices of the teacher, however successful when based upon 
real principles and dictated by knowledge of and sympathy 
with the difficulties of the learner, are useless when copied 
merely as details of method. . There is some danger lest, in the 
wealth of published devices in the shape of little text-books, the 
wavering teacher should forget that the real aim of the study of 
geometry is the training of the reasoning faculty, in the multi- 
tude of constructions and measurements easy to make and more 
than easy to forget. 

Those teachers who have been able to watch the developing 
mental power of the quite averaye pupil under the discipline of 
a studied and digested course of elementary geometry will 
reluctantly fall in with the demand for reducing the subject to 
its merely technical and calculating aspects. There is, how- 
ever, still sufficient liberty left for those who desire it to maintain 
the intellectual side in teaching it. Even though the large 
Majority of pupils subjected to the training never acquire any- 
thing like expertness in the solution of riders, the practice in 
attempting them, the habit of thought engendered in the 
methods of reasoning, and the occasional illumination of the 
whole mental outlook when some truth is even momentarily 
grasped are one and all too valuable to be exchanged for any 
mere draughtsman’s skill. 

The allied subjects, arithmetic and algebra, should be recog- 
nized in connexion with geometry, and especially in the truths 
whose common-sense side, so to speak, tends to become 


obscured by the archaic Euclidean phraseology. ' But nothing 
is ultimately gained by removing every statement and con- 
ception from its “ general” to a particular form. When every 
set of three equal numbers of inches has been utilized to make 
triangles, there is still ¢he eguilateral triangle to be thought 
about. Nor should all reductions of the abstract to the concrete 
be considered, or termed “ verifications”: they are usually only 
illustrations, and the mind that persistently “ verifies ” by means 
of the more obvious becomes more and more akin to that of our 

rimitive ancestors. We read that, in early stages of social 
intercourse, the system of barter prevailing, when a bargain was 
driven that so many skins should be considered equivalent to 
two sheep, each set of skins and each couple of sheep had to be 
set out before the whole assembly. No trust could be placed 
in the general equivalence of seven skins for two sheep ! 

To return to the keynote of these articles. We have to 
decide what is the aim we set before us in teaching boys and 
girls such a subject as geometry. When Sir Isaac Newton 
went to Cambridge Euclid Books I. and II. formed the 
ordinary amount of geometry read. The “Preliminary” candi- 
date of Oxford and Cambridge of to-day sniffs audibly at the 
tidings. ‘‘ People are so much better educated nowadays” is 
his, and especially her, optimistic conviction. And, having 
caught the trick, hundreds of pupils yearly send up fairly 
written, correctly stated, proofs and constructions, as to which 
they, many of them, privately maintain a perfectly open mind. 
These tests, however, are but the field-days of intellectual 
athleticism. On such occasions the successful leapers who clear 
the bar are perhaps the fortunate few ; but the real gain belongs 
to the past hours of steady practice and effort, when the false 
start was often made, the moment misjudged, the bar fouled 
—but the endeavour stirred the sluggish mind and braced the 
flaccid muscle, and in each individual did something to remove 
awkward incapacity. It will be much if, in “ our complicated 
system ” of secondary education, time and place can, in at least 
some schools, be reserved for studies and methods of study that 
enlarge and develop faculty and enrich the motive power ot 
intellectual requirement. With the greatly increased oppor- 
tunities, how much greater is the love of knowledge! With 
the many incentives to acquire it which proclaims its worthiness 
for its own sake, the fault certainly cannot rest with the 
children themselves, if, after their years at school, they are seen 
to enter upon life in the world destitute of resources, incapable 
of busying or amusing themselves, and craving always for 
something to be done for their entertainment. There is a 
sentence in the writings of Isaiah that suggests a condition of 
vague ill-being and misery.—“ Thou hast multiplied the nation 
and not increased the joy”—which seems sometimes oddly to ex- 
press the disappointing results of a degraded ideal of education. 
The immense responsibility of every person interested in the true 
welfare of those that come after us, no less than of every 
thoughtful teacher, is the imparting to young minds the idea, 
and the awakening in them of some responsive conception, of 
the worthiness of life and the joy of generous endeavour. 

S. C. 


A DIFFICULTY CONNECTED WITH FREE 
BREAKFASTS. 


UCH is being written about the feeding of hungry 
children in the elementary schools, and wiser heads 
than mine are dealing with the social problem involved in the 
question. Among the many details discussed, however, I have 
nowhere seen mentioned a difficulty which nevertheless has to 
be faced by those who undertake to carry out the various re- 
medial schemes suggested. This difficulty lies in the fact that, 
however benevolently the feast may be spread, it is not always 
easy to induce the children to partake of it. The reason of 
their unwillingness is not occult: it lies in no innate pride, in 
no deep-rooted hostility to the powers that be, but in the simple ° 
truth that on cold winter mornings our children prefer their 
bed to their breakfast. Breakfast is dispensed at 8.30; school 
does not open till 9; and the extra half-hour is a luxury which 
our imprudent little ones do not care to forgo. 
Should any one doubt the truth of this statement, let him 
compare the elementary-school register in any of our city 
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slums with the weather report for the same place and time. 
He will find that, although wet weather does not in any degree 
affect the attendances, frost and snow will sensibly increase 
the number of absentees, and will almost double the number 
of late scholars. 

I know a school—probably one of many—where free break- 
fasts were provided for one winter at least, but were necessarily 
given up at last, because the children could not be persuaded 
to come to them. Yet it is difficult to imagine a sadder spect- 
acle than that of the little “sixes” filing into school on a cold 
winter morning. Here they come, trailing in one behind the 
other in a disconsolate line; some maintaining bravely the 
sturdy eagerness of tiny children, though their hands are blue 
and their faces drawn; others stiff and dazed, with stupid eyes 
and listless gestures. Some wee children are crying quietly ; 
and, even when a good stamping march, with much vigorous 
hand-clapping, has combined with the cheerful warmth of the 
room to restore animation to the majority, there are always a 
few for whom no such efforts avail. The account these poor 
mites give of themselves is a pathetically reiterated, “ I don’t 
feel well.” And, indeed, there is no wonder that they “don’t 
feel well”! I myself have seen a girlin school wearing no other 
clothing than a cotton overall and an old chenille tea-table cloth 
pinned shawl-wise over her shoulders. Boots, of course, were 
there; whatever else may be lacking, in an English school 
boots are de rigueur, winter and summer ; even when, as some- 
times. happens, the little six-year-old girl wears her father’s 
number tens bent double over her foot, and bound round with 
string to make a fit. 

These are the children who refuse to come out in the early 
morning to eat the hot breakfast which is freely offered them. 
At first sight it appears incredible ; but, considered more closely, 
it is not so unnatural. We find it difficult enough to respond 
cordially to the offer of our hot water in the morning, and to 
rise in time to reach our cheery breakfast-table before the dishes 
have ceased to steam, even though we have gone to bed over- 
night fortified by a good supper, and have slept dreamlessly in 
a comfortable room. Consider, then, the contrasting circum- 
stances of our slum children’s sleep. Coming home hungry 
and very late, after having worked as char-girls half through 
the night, or danced in some low public-house till closing time, 
they huddle together for warmth under a curtain or skirt or 
threadbare blanket. Little by little the gradual thaw comes to 
the starved bodies ; slowly, slowiy, the ice-cold feet cease to 
ache; and only after hours of restless shivering does the 
sleep of childhood comfort them at last. Then the hour for 
rising comes so soon, so terribly soon! Allis dark and chill 
and dreary in that wretched dwelling ; may they not keep the 
sleepy eyes still shut, and forget it all in dreams? The hunger 
which torments them in the day-time is less insistent now ; shall 
they revive those pangs by avoidable exertion? No one is at 
hand to recall the teaching, moral or hygienic, which may have 
impressed their minds in school, but of which, alas! they 
carry so little out with them into that categorically different life 
at home. No one is there to point out that the effort which 
they shrink from now must inevitably be made half-an-hour 
hence. The influence of the parents, if felt at all, is most often 
exerted in a contrary sense; the mother hears the call of no 
household duties ; the idle father lounges through a day which 
is the better for being shortened. If they interfere at all, it is 
merely to grumble at the disturbance of their morning sleep. 

“ Hunger looks in at the working man’s door, but dares not 
enter.” The hungry children are the offspring of those whom 
misery tempts to self-indulgence and despair drives to thrift- 
lessness. In moments of depression the whole state of affairs 
seems to be an endless circle. These poor creatures indulge 
themselves wickedly because there is no luxury in existence 
which is licit for people in their position; they waste their 
goods because they are despairingly certain that, however care- 
ful they may be, they will never have enough to live upon. In 
a higher rank of life I have seen a man give the last bank-note 
of his monthly income to a beggar in the street, for no better 
reason than that it was so hopelessly inadequate to pay his 
gambling debts ; and that incident has come back to my mind 
when I have seen half-loaves of bread lying in the gutter while 
the children are dying for want of food. 

Yes, they die. The lower standards are full of little wizened, 
half-human faces which are never seen in the first class. They 
die—and leave us wondering. Is that the best can befall them? 
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Is it possible that in forcing help upon them we are disturbing 
the deliberate process by which the survival of the fit is 
secured—hindering, as it were, the millenium? Experience 
teaches that, if they live, they, like their mothers, will contract 
hopeless marriages at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and the 
miserable history will repeat itself. What is to be said? Is 
our present system of education such that we may rely upon it 
to instil health into the minds of these poor victims of heredity 
and environment? Has it force to inculcate the virtues of self- 


discipline, self-dependence, and active resistance? Truly, the = 


free breakfast problem raises far-reaching questions ! 
R. H. BRUCE. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF MANUAL INSTRUCTION.* 


The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on ; 


while we, startled out of our after-dinner contentment by the 
fekel the hand of War has left upon our walls, soothe our 
consciences by scribbling the blessed words “efficiency” and 
“ education ” upon our still damp slates. But, although much of 
our self-accusation is evanescent, yet many important move- 
ments have received an impetus from the national heart- 
searching. The first war of the twentieth century has at least 
awakened us to realities ; and, although we have been spared 
an 1870, we naturally wish to run no more risks; hence the 
cry for reform all round—departmental, sanitary (in its largest 
sense), educational. Yes, even education threatens to arise from 
the mud through which struggling factions have dragged it so 


long and to become a national concern, a ‘line of defence” ; 


even a condition of successful competition—that most blessed 
word, dear to a progressive and commercial race. 


But reforming zeal is apt to outrun enlightenment, and in’ 


certain directions it would seem that the desire to mend 


matters has grown faster than the knowledge required to do ` 
so successfully. I was to-day looking at a photograph of 


“The Russian Lion,” a wrestler whose enormous muscular 
development amounts almost to deformity. No Greek sculptor 
would have taken him as a model: beside the Discobolos he 


would look positively ugly; yet he is undeniably strong and. 
at the same time typically modern. Nowadays, apparently, | 


strength is joined to ugliness rather than to beauty; yet we 


cannot but feel that the Greeks, whose sense of balance and ` 
proportion may possibly have prevented them from building up ` 


a great empire, should serve, in their many-sided perfection, as 
our educational model. We seem to-day to be tending towards 
an uneven, and in certain directions an excessive, development 
by a quack-like patching-up of the weaknesses visible in the 
body politic rather than towards a scientific strengthening of 
the constitution as a whole—we are inclined, in fact, to trust 
too much to specialization as a panacea. 

In education this tendency is strongly marked, and it is now 
more necessary than ever to insist on the difference between 
development and cram and to keep in view the many- 
sided nature of the work; and, although many of those who 
ask the question “ What is education?” do so in the spirit of 
Pilate, yet of some things we are still sure. 

Education, like Gaul, is in three parts: the old tri-unity, the 
head, the heart, the hand—the mental, the moral, the manual— 
still holds its own as a basis for practical work. But, although 
we recognize this many-sidedness, we are unable—at least, in 
elementary schools and under present conditions—to give equal 
attention to every phase of the work. 

To deal first with the physical side: we have the children 
under our control for about one-sixth of the whole week only. 
In twenty-seven hours we cannot do much beyond teaching 
class-room subjects; and frequently our schools are so built 
and situated that games and exercises are almost impossible. 
Further, the children’s home surroundings are not favourable 
in many cases to sturdy development. If the children were in 
boarding schools in the country, we might have a different tale 
to tell, but, even as matters stand, the substitution of bench- 
work for desk-work must be for their physical good. 


* An address by Frank J. Adkins to a branch of the National 
Association of Manual Training Teachers. 
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Then as to the moral side of our work. Roots grow un- 
observed beneath the soil and thrive best when left alone. Ina 
school where honest, hard, happy work is being done the 
children’s mnoral welfare is, I think, assured. The mental 
sphere thus remains, and this, it seems to me, is our true sphere. 
“I think ; therefore I exist,” said Descartes, and the great aim 
of education seems to me to be the development of thinking 
power. Now, in the class-room we are faced with this difficulty : 
we have to subdue the body and at the same time to stimulate 
the mind—a very exhausting and artificial state of affairs for all 
concerned. 

The manual instructor is more fortunate. In his work the 
opposition between mind and body is replaced by co-operation. 
In the class-room we have to adopt the discipline of repression ; 
in the work-room the discipline of free movement, ot physical 
activity, is not only possible, but also necessary. Then, again, 
your classes are necessarily small in numbers, and you can 
rouse boys by means we do not possess. Take, for instance, 
the question of accuracy. When acareless boy has got used 
to blue crosses on his pages almost our only means of bringing 
home to him the seriousness of making mistakes is by an 
attack upon his epidermis ; but in a wood-work lesson careless 
measuring and cutting result in a loose joint, and the boy 
realizes in his disappointinent that accuracy is necessary to 
success. 

Great opportunities, however, bring great responsibilities. 
How, then, can the manual instructor get real intellectual value 
out of his teaching? He does not want to turn out the mere 
mechanic ; he feels that the technical view of his work is in- 
admissible, for, although he can, of course, have no objection to 
a boy making use of the skill and knowledge he acquires at the 
bench, yet he is obliged to recognize that this skill and know- 
ledge are incidental, the accompaniments—secondary, even, 
though inevitable and essential—of intellectual processes, the 
means, not the end. If once they become the end, the rational 
or intellectual side of the work is apt to dwindle to nothing ; 
whereas accuracy of manipulation is as necessary to the work- 
ing out of thought in material as on paper—the wooden model 
has to be as correct as the paper sum. 

No; the teacher has a fine field before him if he will but 
occupy it. Only it will be found almost impossible to make 
boys think and reason at the beginning of a lesson. They are 
so keen to be doing something with the material before them 
that to force them to think abstractly is to set up the very 
opposition between mind and body from which bench-work is 
so pleasantly free. When, however, the class has had its fill of 
sawing and planing, or modelling, or what not, it will be 
found possible to make it investigate the reasons underlying 
its various actions with more interest thar is, as a rule, 
roused by abstract subjects. And here the best teacher is he 
who can, by the use of that truly educational word why ? best 
dissect his subject up to its farthest point—till the question 
Why ? remains unanswerable. Thedifferences in the tools; the 
evolution of tools, with the changes in their shapes ; the growth 
of timber, with the reasons for the use sometimes of one, some- 
times of another, kind; the reasons for the variously shaped 
joints—all these can be made to yield food for thought if 
properly handled. i 

I have, however, found that an abstract subject may be 
even more stimulating than one which has to do with 
material. I had once to explain briefly the word “ meta- 
physics,” which occurred in a passage a class was read- 
ing; and I know that the fact that we cannot prove the 
objective existence of anything took a firm hold over some of 
the pupils, as their subsequent actions in the playground 
showed. Again, I believe an older pupil gained a more real 
knowledge of scientific method from a study of Seeley’s “ Polit- 
ical Science” than from much of the laboratory work he 
had done. Facts—especially those which are demonstrated by 
‘the manipulation of matter—are so insistent, and the experi- 
ments connected with them are so interesting, that they are 
apt to obscure the rational basis of which they are only the 
manifestations, as clouds obscure the sun which causes 
them. Children, in fact, find it hard to generalize at any 
time, most especially when they are engrossed in an experi- 
ment or an operation. The tracing out, however, of cause 
and effect in one continuous chain, or the reversal of this 
process — the analysis by means of Why?—are the most 
thoroughly educational exercises in which we can engage. 


Thus, those subjects in which the question Why? brings out 
the clearest answers are, from this point of view, the most 
valuable educationally ; and hence mathematics and geometry 
---being deductive and consequently presenting undisturbed 
chains of reasoning—are excellent intellectual gymnastics. 
Their serenity can counterbalance the excitement produced by 
contact with material, and material may be used to illustrate 
an otherwise entirely abstract subject. Thus, a boy might be 
told to make a box just large enough to hold a hundred and 
fifty marbles, each of an inch diameter, and left to his own 
devices. 

Of course the weakness of mathematical subjects from an 
educational point of view is the small amount of practice they 
afford to the judgment and to the selective faculties ; but these 
can, I think, be well developed in a wood-work lesson by pre- 
senting a problem to a boy and leaving him to work it out in 
his own way as I have already indicated. From time to time, 
also, a good boy might be allowed a free lesson in which to 
make what he liked, provided he drew it out first. This would 
wean him from the excessive dependence on his teacher which 
is a source of real weakness in much of our school work. We 
must make our boys more resourceful and self-reliant, less 
likely to be flustered by the presence and criticism of strangers, 
more self-possessed and alert when confronted with practical 
difficulties ; and the workshop, with its small classes, many-sided 
and individualized activity, and opportunities for personal inter- 
course between teacher and taught, is a far more satisfactory 
training ground for these qualities than the class-room. Again, 
individuality and taste could be given a certain scope in the 
ornamentation of models already made. Thus, a blacklead 
scroll on a box lid would individualize one boy’s work from 
another ; and, if a little wood-carving could be added to the 
joinery, greater variety and interest in the work would result. 

Of course manual instruction is not confined to wood-work ; 
though the latter has the greatest intellectual value. A freer 
and more artistic course can be founded on clay modelling, 
while cardboard is a medium not to be despised. We want 
pupils to be able to express themselves, and to do so through 
as many media as possible—through speech, through writing, - 
through drawing, and through handling material. Only thus 
can latent individuality be drawn out ; by this means chiefly is 
the character formed, its strong and its weak points displayed 
and rendered accessible to the teacher. So are we all engaged 
in the same work, but along different paths ; and the path of 
manual instruction is one of the pleasantest the children have 
to travel. Its value has become axiomatic in the infant schools ; 
let us hope it may be increasingly recognized in those for older 
scholars. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Arachnia: Occasional Verses. By JAMES ROBERTSON. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The volume consists of two parts—original verse and trans- 
lations ; and we feel some hesitation in reviewing it, since, in 
our opinion, which may be biassed, the better part is the trans- 
lations, and the best of the translations have appeared among our 
Prize Competitions. But, apart from the literary merit, which 
is not small, the book has a psychological interest as revealing 
something of the character of a remarkable man, who deliber- 
ately chose the “‘ fallentis semita vitae” and turned to the world 
his rougher side, the satyric mask of a Socrates. The reader 
who knew not Robertson in the flesh, or only knew him officially 
as a head master, should look well at the portrait by Charles 
Furze which is reproduced as a frontispiece—a portrait that 
has wonderfully limned the soul behind the mask. In many of 
the poems, it must be confessed, the interest is mainly bio- 
graphical. The proem strikes the keynote—the self-deprecia- 
tion of one who (to travesty Aristotle) thinks himself not worthy 
of great things, being worthy : 

‘Tis but a musty note-book, 
With scanty scraps of rhyme, 

Of one who never wrote book 
Nor meant to, all the time. 

Will cobwehs from the Corner 
Long left in silence dumb 

Find any keen Jack Horner, 
Or he find any plum? 
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Then we have lines, Latin and English, on the skeleton of a 
hanged pedlar that Robertson was set by the Master of his 
College to mend. That Master must have had a sense of 
humour. The lament of a bachelor Fellow is almost Swiftian : 
Yet a tup put to graze by himself for the rot 
May be pardoned for saying he's lonely. 


Then comes a ballad with a haunting refrain : 
Loup, loup the puddock, 
And aye the skreigh-owl skirl, 
And the dark dank rock still throb at the shock 
Of the water's angry swirl ! 


Lines “In the Dissecting Room at Edinburgh” are as weird 
and gruesome as anything in Monk Lewis or Edgar Poe or 
Hauff. Two sets of verses addressed to the late Dr. Temple 
are not in themselves remarkable, but are a telling testimony 
to the admiration, this side of idolatry, in which Temple was 
held by his colleagues. Two “fair copies” for pupils are ad- 
mirable as fair copies (especially the self-criticisms of the former), 
but, except as models for composition masters, are hardly worth 
preserving. The inscription above the Bradbeian is too well 
known to quote, but the longer Latin inscription placed round 
the main buildings will be new to many : 


alma colentibus 
gaudeat omine 
exstet honoribus 
hospita luminis 


Grata faventibus 

Non sine nomine 

Digna prioribus 

Conscia numinis 
“In the course of a Walk near Rugby” and “The Doleful 
Tragedy of Seven Dials” are direct, unvarnished transcripts of 
common life after the fashion of “The Village”: but there is 
in them a feeling of humanity deeper than anything in Crabbe. 
The sonnet is a kind of verse that suited to perfection Robert- 
son’s inborn sense of the power of words and his scholarly 
striving after perfection of form. We have here some six— 
“alas! too few”—each exquisite in its degree. 

Of the translations, besides the Simonides, the Béranger, the 
Heine, and the Victor Hugo’s—which refute the vulgar general- 
ization that all prize compositions are second-rate—we havea 
spirited translation in blank verse of the Nisus and Euryalus 
episode and the best we know of the innumerable versions of 
Goethe’s ‘“‘ Hedge-rose” and his “King in Thule.” If the 
Volkslieder are less successful, it is because the task is im- 
possible. 


haec pia sedes 
Palladis aedes 
incluta plenis 
apta Camoenis. 


Through all the bright long day 
Pain wears my heart away 


—we know not how it could be improved, but it sounds to us 
like 

Den lieben langen Tag 

Hab i nur Schmerz und Plag 


heard through a gramophone. 

We hope that the editor will fulfil his half promise of a second 
volume with the translation of the first book of Lucan which so 
impressed Dr. H. M. Butler, and add thereto specimens of his 
father’s brilliant versions in Latin verse. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. (Price 6s. 


The Queens Quair. 

Macmillan.) 

` In “The Queen’s Quair,” Mr. Maurice Hewlett has set his 
hand to fill another historical canvas, and his task is the greater 
in that he is here dealing with a time and person which have 
been the theme of art for generations, and in which any 
departure from accepted traditions is a direct challenge to 
criticism. Here we have'no romance set in some forest of 
faery, or at least beyond the pale of human happenings, nor 
the picture of a period so remote and so scantily documented 
that the novelist may weave fancy with fact in his search after 
causes without running the gauntlet of the historian. Few 
epochs of modern history have been so thoroughly explored as 
this age of glory for England and tragic upheaval for Scotland 
—the age of Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mr. Hewlett claims to have done a new thing : to have pene- 
trated for the first time to the heart of the Queen whose 
misfortunes and great gifts have kindled the chivalrous fervour 
of so many among men and women: he claims to hold the key 
of her heart, and to have unlocked it. Before, we have seen 
her as the “woman ensky’d and sainted,” the sued, not the suer ; 
the victim, not the despot: he will lay bare her heart and 
disclose the secret of her strength and weakness while she 


might yet, though already with bitter irony, call herself free. 
He disclaims for his book the title of romance. Truth is to be 
his aim and the sole determiner of his treatment. There can 
be no question as to the enthusiasm and imaginative historical 
sense with which Mr. Hewlett entered on his task, and it is 
doubtful whether any more brilliant study has ever been made 
of the complex web of interests, hatreds, and misrule which 
Scotland presented to Mary for her trial-ground in governance. 
Mr. Hewlett’s treatment of his material—in particular his 
imaginary framing of certain scenes in the journal of subsidiary 
characters—is a triumph of dramatic craftsmanship. The 
portraiture is throughout masterly, and many individual scenes 
eat into the memory by their intensely vivid realization. 
Notable among them is the grand trial of the Gordons 
before Mary, and the scene between Mary and Bothwell 
in the cold mists on the moor, when he first became con- 
scious of the depth of the Queen’s hatred for Darnley. 
The dramatic interest and the dialogue are sustained with 
admirable skill, and the handling of so motley a retinue 
of characters and incidents is beyond praise. Yet we are forced 
to suspect tnat it is less for these rare and permanently admir- 
able artistic qualities that Mr. Hewlett has grown thus early 
into fame than because he appeals with a subtlety that eludes 
antagonism to the sensual in human nature, surrounding the 
unpurified aspects of passion with a glamour which makes it 
attract those whom it would in nakedness revolt. It is indeed 
questionable whether the aspect of Mary’s character which 
Mr. Hewlett claims as his discovery was matter for art at all, 
and more particularly for the universally popular artistic form 
in which he has elected to embody it. Whether Mr. Hewlett 
is conscious of it or not, there is no doubt that a large section 
of the public will not be slow to discover that his book is the 
record of a disastrous, unreasoned sexual passion, and will 
eagerly welcome this pitiful tale of protracted degradation in the 
guise of a historic romance. There is no reason to doubt that 
this portraiture of Mary in “The Queen’s Quair” is in part a 
portrait of the Mary of history, and it is well that the students 
of her tragic and mysterious experience should hold the key 
to it which Mr. Hewlett provides: but let not this record of 
an ignoble passion be blazoned in the forefront of a romantic 
history and become its pivot and inspiration. Mr. Hewlett has | 
elaborated this single aspect of Mary as “huntress” to the 
exclusion of every other, and presents her in the light of her 
lusts with a concentration of interest which revolts and does 
not altogether convince us. We dare not indeed say, in the 
face of obvious facts, that Mary’s self-immolation before 
Bothwell was impossible from h:s monstrous unworthiness, 
but we do demand that her passions be set in due perspective 
to her intellectual powers. Mr. Hewlett cannot easily be 
acquitted of the charge of pruriency, not only in his treatment 
of Mary, but in his general portraiture. Coarseness would be 
far less reprehensible, because far less attractive, than the 
subtle physical over-emphasis which stamps the whole book 
and infects his very imagery. The occasional brutality of his 
treatment might be justified by its fidelity to historic conditions : 
it is not this which we condemn, but his elusively sensual 
descriptions and allusions, and his constant characterization. 
of emotions in a purely physical relation. 


Critical and Historical Essays. By Lord MACAULAY. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by F. C. MONTAGUE,,. 
M.A. (3 vols..7%x5in. Vol. I., pp. xlviii, 584; Vol. IL., 
pp. 510; Vol. III., pp. 516. Price 18s. Methuen.) 

This is a good edition—far the best complete edition, with: 
notes, with which we are acquainted. It is true that neither 
the type nor the paper is entirely to our liking ; but, then, the 
price is very moderate and the binding is simple and tasteful. 
Moreover, the editor has done his work extremely well. Mr. 
Montague is Astor Professor of History in University College, 
London, and it is precisely a sound and wide knowledge of 
history that an editor of Macaulay’s “ Essays” needs most of 
all. Prof. Montague quite evidently possesses such a know- 
ledge. He possesses also two other necessary qualifications, in 
importance almost equal to the first—a sound taste and judg- 
ment in literary matters and a very full acquaintance with what 
has been said and written about the “Essays” themselves.. 
Each essay is preceded by a note—varying in length according 
to particular requirements—dealing with the essay in question 
and supplying an epitome of the chief criticisms which have: 
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been applied to it, together with references to further sources 
of information. These prefatory notes are written with great 
care and good judgment, and set forth clearly and concisely 
the editors own view and the views of other critics of good 
standing. The other notes are given at the foot of the page. 
They are moderate in number, brief, and very efficiently per- 
form their office of explanation and reference. They steer an 
excellent course between the dangers of too much and too 
little, and will, we believe, be found very much to their purpose, 
both by general readers and by professed students. Macaulay’s 
great fondness for allusions and the frequent verbal inaccuracy 
of his quotations must always render the task of editing what 
he has written a very difficult one. As often as not an allusion 
is purely decorative, and one may waste much time in searching 
for, and much space in recording, its source. As to how much 
time Prof. Montague has spent in such vain hunts we can only 
guess, though, judging from personal experience, we imagine 
that it may have been considerable ; but we have not noticed 
any instance of his recording a reference which may justly be 
considered futile, while, with regard to correcting faulty 
quotations, we have noticed only two instances in which an 
error has remained unnoted—both in the “ Essay on Milton”: 
page 15, “ but o’er their heads” should be “ but nigh at hand,” 
and on page 58, besides the error pointed out, there is another 
HN the second line of the quotation, where “the” should be 

1s.” 7 

The general introduction is a good piece of work. It gives 
all that is of any importance in Macaulay’s life, and sets forth 
with great moderation and good judgment his character- 
istic strength and weakness as a writer and thinker; and 
specially good is what is said as to the various views which at 
different times have prevailed as to what should be the office 
and contents of history. Perhaps we ourselves would make 
a more marked distinction between a writer who would never 
willingly set down anything he knew or suspected to be untrue, 
and one who would never spare himself any pains to ensure 
that everything he sets down is as accurate as possible, and 
that he omits nothing of importance. Macaulay was a truth- 
lover in the former sense, but not in the latter. It is very 
difficult to excuse much of what he wrote in his “ Essay on 
Clive”—and Mr. G. W. Forrest has revealed quite lately in 
Blackwood still further errors as regards the siege of Calcutta 
and the Black Hole—while in the case of the “ Essay on Warren 
Hastings ” complete excuse is quite impossible ; and there are 
other cases which might be mentioned. It is only too evident 
that Macaulay at times was quite willing to accept as authorities 
those who had no right to be so considered, even when the 
means of testing their accuracy lay ready to hand, and when 
the consequences of accepting their statements were by no 
means trivial. We do not mean to imply that Prof. Montague 
ignores this matter, but only that he seems to us to glide past 
it too easily. There is also the question of Macaulay’s un- 
acknowledged borrowings—from Orme, for instance, in the 
Clive essay. But, when all is said and done, Macaulay’s “‘ Essays” 
have now been definitely accepted as classics}; and Prof. Mon- 
tague has given us a useful and scholarly edition of them, and 
has prefixed thereto an admirable introduction. 


Greek and its Humanistic Alternatives in the Little-Go. 
By KARL BREUL. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

An opportune pamphlet on the question of the hour by a pro- 
fessor of modern languages, and confessedly an ex parte state- 
ment, but broad-minded and singularly free from personalities 
and special pleading. The first part of the pamphlet gives in 
full the speech that Dr. Breul had intended to deliver in the 
Senate House, then curtailed for lack of time. The second 
part contains pieces justificatives of certain statements in the 
speech. The third consists of brief comments on the debate 

ublished in the University Reporter, giving chapter and verse. 
Even a full-dress debate of this importance soon drops out of 
memory, and we are afraid that few even of those most interested 
will have preserved a copy of the Reporter for reference. The 
portion of the pamphlet that is of permanent value is the 
bibliography, a reasoned catalogue of official documents and 
the leading authorities in France and Germany bearing on the 
question. There were many appeals in the course of the debate 
to German schools and Universities and to German Gelehrte, 
but these revealed a singular ignorance of existing conditions. 
We are indebted to Dr. Breul for giving us the facts. 


In Prussia there are three kinds of higher-grade secondary 
schools with a full nine years’ course :—Gymnasien, Greek, 
Latin, and French compulsory ; Rea/gymnasiten, Latin, French, 
and English compulsory ; Oderrealschulen, French and English 
compulsory. Pupils coming from any one of these three types 
of schools are admitted to the University on the strength of 
their leaving certificate. Only for students in Divinity and 
Classics are Latin and Greek both required. Medical students 
entering from the Ovderrealschulen have to pass a supplement- 
ary test in Latin. Law students are cautioned that in their 
final examination they may be required to show acquaintance 
with some Latin text. 

To sum up, the only professions for which Greek is a neces- 
sary preliminary in Prussia are the Church and State librarians. 
And yet one speaker unblushingly asserted in the Senate House 
(and he was not contradicted) that “the Berlin University had, 
after ten years’ experience of non-Greek students, asked the 
Government to exclude them.” We wish we had space to quote 
in full the answer of a Berlin professor to Dr. Breul’s inquiry 
whether there was any foundation for Mr. Dunn’s statement. 
One sentence must suffice: “ There are, it is true, here and 
elsewhere, old-fashioned dons who think there can be no 
salvation outside the Gymnasium, but they are a feeble folk. 
‘Die moderne Strömung ist zu stark.’ There is no fear that 
in consequence there will be any falling off in the study of 
Greek.” 

On “ soft options,” the study of Greek literature on modern 
sides, the scope of the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
we must refer our readers to the pamphlet. No German, to 
our knowledge, except Max Miiller, has shown such mastery of 
English prose as Dr. Breul. 

Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S. H. BUTCHER. 

(Macmillan.) 

These lectures, delivered at Harvard University in the spring 
of last year, are intended as a companion volume—we should 
rather call it a sequel—to “Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,” 
a book that we have more than once commended as the best 
introduction that we know to the study of Greek thought, a 
rare combination of exact scholarship and popular exposition. 
In the matter of ease and fluency, a perfectly clear and limpid 
style, the logical marshalling of facts and the power of deducing 
broad generalizations from them, there is no falling off in the 
sequel. The titles of the lectures will sufficiently indicate the 
scope of the volume: (1) “Greece and Israel,” (2) “ Greece 
and Phoenicia,” (3) “The Greek Love of Knowledge,” (4) “Art 
and Inspiration in Greek Poetry,” (5 and 6) “ Greek Literary 
Criticism.” The first lecture traverses familiar ground : the 
contrast is admirably brought out by two concrete examples in 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in Criticism.” Mr. Butcher’s com- 
parison of the ‘ Prometheus” with the Book of Job is hardly 
less striking. Our only criticism is that the savage and natur- 
alistic elements in Greek religion are not sufficiently recognized. 
The question is suggested, but not answered— How far would 
Aeschylus have accepted the Entwickelung of Shelley’s “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound”? The second lecture is an enlargement 
of the striking address to the Teachers’ Guild which appeared 
in these columns. We do not know what Mr. Butchers politics 
may be, but one point is incidentally brought out which has a 
present application. The Phoenicians were the protectionists 
and the Greeks the free traders of the ancient world, and this 
not only in commerce, but in art. “ This free trade had in it an 
educative and expansive force; it gave unity no less than 
variety to artistic culture ; it quickened the sense of Hellenic 
patriotism.” The third and fourth lectures are stimulative and 
suggestive; they will be read by many to whom Aristotle’s 
“ Poetics,” even in the authors translation, is a sealed book. 
The last two, learned as they are, seem to lack the last touches 
of the artist. The mass of matter furnished by Prof. Saints- 
bury’s great work has not been fully digested. 

Mr. Butcher wisely steers clear of the eternal Greek question, 
and we will follow his good example ; yet, as he now and again 
glances at those who “made the great refusal,” so we too may 
be allowed to shoot one Parthian arrow, not barbed or poisoned. 
The analysis of the Book of Job is no less profound and 
luminous than that of the “ Prometheus,” and there is no more 
eloquent passage in the lectures than the appreciation of 
Hebrew poetry on pages 14,15. Does Mr. Butcher know as 
much Hebrew as did Heine? 
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“ Temple Primers.”— Roman Literature. By HERMANN JOACHIM. 
(Price 1s. net. Dent.) 

He is a bold man who would follow Mr. Mackail in a brief history of 
Engis literature, but, though the titles are almost identical, the two 
authors move in a different plane and hardly enter into competition. 
Mr. Mackail’s ‘‘ History’ reminds us of Ruskin’s ‘‘ Notes on Academy 
Pictures ”—appreciations by a past master in criticism expressing his 
personal likes and dislikes. Herr Joachim’s suggests a second-hand 
bookseller’s descriptive catalogue, where against each book is put a 
justification of the price. Such a work has its proper function, and we 
willingly testify to the general soundness of the author’s estimates ; 
but it is the work of a valuer, not a connoisseur. There is not, as far 
as we have observed, a single extract or quotation in the volume—no 
nuggets of gold to tempt the young student to explore for himself the 
rich mine. Further, the estimate of Latin poetry strikes us as 
singularly unsympathetic. What shall we think of a critic who ranks 
Horace's ‘‘ Satires ” as his best work, who dismisses his lyric poetry as 
“‘frigid, academic, and often false in sentiment,” and of the Fourth 
Book of the ‘*‘ Odes” has nothing better to say than that ‘‘ apart from 
some playful erotic matter we find hardly anything but poems on 
statesmen and inembers of the highest court society, the tone of which 
often seems stiff and forced”? Again, we are no more admirers of 
Ovid’s ‘‘ Ars Amoris ” than is Herr Joachim, but to say ‘‘it is immoral 
and bawdy in every line—a book only fit for harlots” is a grotesque 
exaggeration, more absurd than would be the same charge brought 
against the ‘* Venus and Adonis.” Save in one passing reference to a 
play of Shakespeare, the influence of Latin on English literature is not 
touched upon. On the other hand, as is natural, it appears to Herr 
Joachim the chief merit of Propertius to have inspired Goethe’s 
** Roman Elegies,” of Phzedrus to have served as a model for Lessing’s 
“* Fables,” and of Martial to have suggested the ‘* Xenien.” 


Latin Exercises. By A. E. THORNE and Rev. H. Gorse. (Allman.) 

Simple sentences, following the order of the ‘* Latin Primer.” They 
are framed by men who have had experience in teaching, and for those 
who stick to the old method are as good as any we know. There is a 
full vocabulary at the end. In the next edition the sentence ‘* Having 
heard the witnesses, it could not be denied that the man was guilty” 
should disappear. 


Ludus Latinus : a Book of Latin Exercises for the use of the Fourth 
Form. By A. B. RAMSAY. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Spottiswoode.) 
This, like the above noticed Exercises, begins on the lines of the 
** Latin Primer”; but after the first forty exercises no references are 
iven to the ‘‘ Primer,” and we advance to easy continuous proses. 
he ‘‘ cooked” passages, adapted from ancient and modern authors, 
have the great merit ot being interesting. Thus ‘‘ The Pied Piper” is 
put into requisition. The price strikes us as rather high; otherwise 
the book should command a sale beyond Eton. 


The Homeric Hymns. By T. W. ALLEN and E. E. SIKES. 
(Price 10s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

‘The Homeric Hymns” are edited with preface, apparatus criticus, 
motes, and appendices. Particularly useful to the student will be the biblio- 
graphy prefixed to each of the longer hymns; for here there is no question 
of transcribing catalogues, but experts recommend to their readers what 
they have themselves found useful. As to the book in general, the editors 
have achieved a rare degree of completeness in the matter that they 
have collected. Although their work bears more signs of labour than 
of inspiration, their text, at least, will long be accepted in England as 
authoritative, if some of its readings, e.g., that of ii. 398, can hardly 
ae finality. It is a book to buy for the school library or for the 
study. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Rendered into English Verse by ELLA 
ISABEL HARRIS, Ph.D. Yale. (Frowde.) 

‘“ The old translations of 1581 and 1702 have been long out of 
print.” Such is Miss Harris’s reason for retranslating the ten dramas 
contained in this volume—all of them, except the last, ‘‘ Octavia,” 
bearing in their names the fact that they are reproductions of the Greek 
dramas. We all know where to look for the prototypes of Latin 
dramas called ‘‘ Mad Hercules,” *‘ Medea,” *“ Phaedra” : ‘ Oedipus,” 
and ‘‘ Agamemnon,” and ‘Hercules on Oeta,” must shine with a 
borrowed light, if they shine at all : Seneca was not the man to mould 
a new type of classical drama. Yet there is no doubt that, in days 
when a knowledge of Latin was widely spread, and a knowledge of 
Greek somewhat rare, Seneca’s dramas built a kind of bridge 
between the óld and the new. Miss Harris apologizes modestly (Preface, 
page vili) for putting Seneca’s choruses into blank verse, as she does 
the dialogue, on the ground that the ‘lyric form” was beyond the 
translator s poetic power. We must, of course, accept her decision as 
final—but we regret it, all the same. She writes blank verse with a 
good deal of force and variety; and that is a harder task than the 
easier sorts of riming verse. Not that rime is essential—but it 7s 
essential that the choruses should not look and read like the dialogue. 
The vigour and spirit, ¢.g., exhibited (page 353) in the rendering of 
Thyestes’ final curse— 


“ Hear, O ye seas, stayed by inconstant shores ; 
Ye too, ye gods, wherever ye have fled, 
Hear what a deed is done! Hear, gods of ITell, 
‘Hear, Earth, and heavy Tartarean night 
Dark with thick cloud ! O listen to my cry ! 
Thine am I, Hell, thou only seest my woe, 
. Thou also hast no star— 
could hardly fail the writer (if she had reasonable trust in her own 
gifts) in writing a choric measure, rimed or unrimed. 


McDougall’s Rational School Method. A Handbook for Teachers. 
By AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. (Price 2s. 6d. McDougall’s 
Educational Company.) 

In tkis ‘School Method” are chapters on ‘‘ The Teacher's Aims,” 

“ Organization,” ‘* The Infant School or Class,” ‘‘ Aids to Teaching,” 
“ Reading and Recitation,” ‘* Writing and Composition,” ‘‘ Arith- 
metic,” “Object Lessons,” ‘* Elementary Science,” ‘‘ Geography,” 
“ History,” ‘* Drawing,” ‘* Singing,” ‘* Drill.” All these subjects are 
dealt with in a single volume of 1g3 pages. It has the merit of intro- 
ducing the reader to such names as Herbert Spencer, Dr. Dukes, 
Dr. Sully, Mr. Courthope Bowen, Mr. P. A. Barnett, Sir John 
Gorst, Miss Phillips, Miss Dodd, Mr. Morison, Sir Joshua Fitch, 
Prof. J. R. Seeley, and a fair number of names of H.M. Inspectors, 
with quotations from their reports. It also brings before the attention of 
the reader McDougall’s Educational Company’s three-term registers, and 
the same Company’s “ Concentric Series of Historical Readers.” There 
is a good list of educational reference books. It is claimed for the book 
that its plan is practical, suggestive, rational. But with so many 
subjects to deal with, so few pages in which to deal with them, and 
with so many people’s opinions cited, the book necessarily gives the 
impression of being scrappy, though there are certainly many useful 
hints. 


Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects. By CHESTER MACNAGHTEN, 
Principal of the Rajkumar College, India. (The Unit Library.) 

The writer of these short addresses to boys was a remarkable man, 
one of the many remarkable Englishmen who go out to the four 
quarters of the earth and serve their country faithfully and to good 

urpose, but of whom the world knows little. Mr. Macnaghten was 
in 1870 appointed Head of the Rajkumar College in Kathiawar, where 
the sons of native princes and chiefs were to be educated on English 
public-school principles. His was a difficult position, for he was working 
among the most conservative of peoples, and in religion and in ideals 
he was an alien. He remained at his post for over a quarter of a 
century, and won the respect and admiration of all his pupils, many of 
whom are showing by their lives the influence of this admirable teacher. 
The addresses printed in this volume were well worth preserving, and 
might be read with advantage by teachers in our English schools. 
They are religious in the widest sense of the word, but because they 
were given to non-Christian pupils they are entirely unsectarian. They 
geal with a wide range of subjects—Truth, Courage, Duty, the 
Presence of God, Home, Zeal, Health, Personal Influence—and are 
marked by great simplicity ard often beauty of style, keen insight 
into boy nature, and an outspoken fearlessness which commands ad- 
miration. Itis probable that English schoolboys would derive con- 
siderable benefit from perusing them, and we see no reason why this 
volume should not find a place in all school libraries. The market is 
not over-stocked with books of this nature, and room should be found 
for a volume so suggestive and stimulating as this. 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. By PATTERSON Dupotls. (6x 4in., 
pp. xv., 1313 price 2s. 6d. Sunday School Union.) 

Though published in its first form eight years ago in the States, 
this little book is in its first English edition—the fourth since ìt 
actually appeared. It attends strictly to one point of teaching, and 
that not a very novel one, viz., that in the teaching of very young 
children we should choose those points in the general range of char- 
acteristic childhood experiences—and especially those which arise from 
the child’s immediate contact with the external world. But, though 
not new, it is well written, and abounds with good examples both for 
and against its plea; and its practice tells dead against that usually 
adopted in foolish Sunday schools. It should do much good. It is a 
bright little book. 


The British Journal of Psychology. Edited by JAMES WARD and 
W. H.R. Rivers. Volume I., Part 2. (10x 7 in. ; price 3s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press). 

There are four papers by Charles S. Myers, W. H. Winch, R. 
Latta, and W. McDougall, and the proceedings of the Psychological 
Society. This is the second part of a ‘‘semi-occasional” publication 
which will be issued at irregular intervals, and will form volumes of 
about 450 pages each. It makes an excellent start, and should do 
well. i 


Poems by Richard Crashaw. Edited by A. R. WALLER. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

All scholars and lovers of literature will be grateful to the publishers 

and editor who have presented in one volume for the first time the 

whole of Crashaw’s poems, English and Latin; the latter, indeed, 
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have been hitherto practically inaccessible except to those who were | 
willing to burrow in various libraries, though a certain number of these ° 


were published by Dr. Grosart in 1872-3. Crashaw, like his con- 
temporaries Herrick, Vaughan, and Habington, has never appealed, 
and is never likely to appeal, to a very large audience ; yet he has never 
lacked a select, if small, number of admirers who deeply appreciate his 
intense religious feeling, his beautiful lyrical gift, and his command of 
the Latin language. Critics have objected to his fantastical language 
and images, ta his conceits and quaint turns, which often give an 
artificial tone to some of his serious poems; but this is an objection 
that may be brought against nearly all of the Caroline poets, and is not 
confined to Crashaw. At his worst, it is tme, Crashaw falls very low, 
but at his best he «deserves a very high place; his ‘‘ Wishes to his 
Mistresse ” contain some unforgettable lines, while ‘“ The Flaming 
Heart” show how curiously emotional, even passionate, is his religious 
feeling, and how beautiful is his choice of language. The ‘‘ Epigram- 
matica Sacra” deserve to be better known by those interested in 
devotional literature. The conceits so dear to him find a fitting vehicle 
in Latin epigrams which often recall the delicate touch of Martial; at 
the same time a modern reader will find in them, as a natural result of 
their subject, a restrained passion by which Martial was seldom inspired. 
Crashaw rarely descends from the quaint to the grotesque ; the majority 
of the epigrams do not sacrifice religious feeling to extravagance of 
expression, and are worthy to rank with George Herbert’s quaint, tender 
lines. What couid be more beautiful than 
“ Esse levis quicunque voles, onus accipe Christi : 
Ala tuis humeris, non onus, illud erit,” 
or more deep in thought than the reference to the love of the Father 
for the Son in 
‘* Quippe, tuos spectans oculos, se spectat in illis ; 
Inque tuo (Jesu) se fovet ipse sinu ” ? 


* English Men of Letters.” — Maria Edgeworth. By the Ilon. EMILY 
LAWLEssS. (Price 2s. Macmillan.) 

Miss Emily Lawless has written a delightful and readable book 
on Maria Edgeworth ; yet it cannot be considered an entirely successful 
biography, for the subject of the biography is so constantly forgotten, 
and figures that should occupy a minor posiiion impress themselves too 
strongly on the reader’s mind. We get a vivid picture of that extra- 
ordinary creature her father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and his 
patriarchal establishment at Edgeworthstown, where for so many years 
Maria, his eldest daughter, acted as agent, secretary, teacher, and 
where she gained such an intimate knowledge of Irish character. But 
of Maria herself we feel we know little ; it may be that material does 
not exist, or it may be that that in truth there is very little to know of 
her. Her life would appear to have flowed on pleasantly and placidly, 
filled with domestic duties of all kinds which the large family raised up 
by her father would necessitate in an elder daughter. Here is no 
** Sturm und Drang ” period; no emotional passages, no sealed book ; 
the nearest approach to sentiment is when a certain M. Edelcrantz, 
described by the object of his affections as ‘‘a Swedish gentleman of a 
superior understanding and mild manners,” offers her his hand and 
heart, which are, however, rejected. Her father’s influence on her was 
extraordinary ; it lasted till his death in 1817, and, with the exception 
of ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,’’ which Miss Lawless regards as her finest work, 
all her stories and novels bear evidence of it. It is probable that this 
influence was disastrous from the point of view of art; Mr. Edgeworth 
belonged to the utilitarian school of educators, of which the author of 
** Sandford and Merton” was sucha brilliant disciple, and so impressed 
these views on his daughter that she was unable to escape from point- 
ing a moral and preaching the principles of utility in season and out of 
season. Miss Lawless devotes some interesting’ pages to the friendship 
between Scott and Maria Edgeworth, shows how greatly the latter 
affected the former, and recounts with much charm the visit of the 
three Edgeworth sisters to Edinburgh in 1823, and the delightful recep- 
tion accorded them by Scott and his circle. The criticism on the 
various books is not of a particularly illuminating character, but what 
Miss Lawless seems to lack in critical ability she makes up for in 
her understanding of Irish life and character, and her capacity to make 
us see and know Ireland in the days when ‘‘ Castle Rackrent,” 
**Ennui,” and'“‘ The Absentee” were written. And that, perhaps, 
will arouse in her readers a stronger desire to renew their acquaintance 
with Miss Edgeworth than pages of critical analysis. 


Readings in European History. By JAMRS HARVFY ROBINSON, 
Professor of History in Columbia University. Vol. I. 470m the 
Breaking up of the Roman Empire to the Frotestant Revolt. 
(Ginn.) 

The purpose of this book is to teach young students of history the 
nature of primary authorities by extracts from contemporary writers 
of various periods and countries, translated into English. These ex- 
tracts are grouped together in separate chapters according to their 
subjects or periods, and at the end of each chapter there is a short 
bibliography divided into (1) books suitable for school libraries, 
(2) English books of a more advanced kind, and (3) books, whether in 
English or other languages, which will help a student who undertakes 
thorough and independent study. It is impossible to believe that any 


one who wants the books described in classes (2) and (3) will go 
to a work of this sort to find out about them. No one, surely, who 
is capable of using Jaffé’s ‘* Regesta,” for example, will have recourse 
to a school book for information either as to its form or its contents. 
As regards the books noted in the first class, the entries seem few, so 
far as English publications are concerned. The extracts range from 
Seneca to Vasari. A choice of flowers from so wide a field must to a 
great extent be arbitrary. On the whole, there is little room for 
adverse criticism as regards the compiler's selection. Too much, how- 
ever, is attempted; a more thorough illustration of the historical 
literature of a shorter period would have been advisable. Many of the 
pieces lose by translation, and the book as a whole lacks the bright- 
ness which it would have gained had each piece been given in the 
writers own words, instead of all alike in the same modern dress. 
To some extent Prof. Robinson’s work fails of its purpose, for as it 
contains only three or four documents, it is likely to lead the reader 
to believe that the firmest grounds on which history can be based are to be 
found in contemporary narratives. Valuable, and indeed necessary, as 
these are, the reader of a chronicle is at the mercy of the writer, 
possibly a careless narrator, often a prejudiced one. Dry and colour- 
less documents, such as grants, legal records, money accounts, whether 
public or private, and the like, have no such drawbacks. 


The Journal of Theological Studies, October, 1904. (Price 33. 6d. net ; 
12s. yearly. Macmillan.) 

The present number of this great theological quarterly—the solitary 
representative among magazines published in this country of scientific 
theology, pure and simple—fully maintains its high standard of scholar- 
ship. The current issue forms the beginning of the sixth volume. 
The first contribution in it consists of an appreciation of the late 
Prof. R. C. Moberly by his son, which takes the form of an answer to 
a Church Quarterly Review article. It gives an authoritative and 
intimate exposition of some of Moberly’s characteristic points of view, 
and serves to explain, and perhaps justify, much of Moberly’s work 
that otherwise might secure scant justice from critical theologians. 
This is followed by a very important essay from the pen of Prof. 
A. A. Bevan on ‘‘ The Beliefs of Early Mohammedans respecting a 
Future Existence.” -The writer shows that the pre-Islamic religion of 
pagan Arabia did not include any belief in a Paradise or a Hell. 
‘ The ancient Arabian poets are never weary of repeating that after 
death man has nothing more to hope or to fear.” The Prophet’s 
teaching regarding the future life, ‘‘far from supplying an easy ex- 
partes of his success, is proved to have been a great stumbling- 

lock to his contemporaries, and was never fully accepted by his fol- 
lowers in subsequent ages.” The differences between the teaching of 
the Qoran itself and later Mohammedan theology are cogently set 
forth and explained. That the Prophet borrowed his ideas on the sub- 
ject from non-official and unorthodox Christian sources is shown to 
be highly probable. The following articles deal with ‘‘ The Inspira- 
tion of the Liturgy” (F. Granger) and ‘‘ The Book of the Dead” 
(G. St. Clair). The latter elaborates the contention ‘‘ that the basis of 
ancient Egyptian theology was largely astronomical.” The other two 
principal parts of the magazine consist of ‘‘ Notes and Studies ” and 
reviews. Specially interesting are the notes on ‘* Proems of Liturgical 
Lections and Gospels” (P. H. Droosten), ‘‘ The Etymology of 
Bartholomew ” (N. Herz), ‘ ‘ Pontius Pilate’ in the Creed” (T. H. 
Bindley), ‘* Baptism by Affusion in the Early Church” (C. F. Rogers). 
The /ournal is quite indispensable to all serious theological students, 
and deserves a far more generous support than it receives. 


First Stage Steam. By J. W. HAYWARD, M.Sc. (University 
utorial Press.) 

This is a handbook specially written to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Education examination, and contains the papers set in the 
years 1901-4. As its name implies, it is, of course, a book of an 
elementary character, and it is one of the ‘f Organized Science Series.” 
There is no doubt a necessity for books of this kind, but for ourselves 
we do not care to see it written so much in the form of a cram-book. 
The author takes a subject and says just enough to make the learner 
see its importance and then fails to satisfy his curiosity by passing on to 
something entirely different. The whole style of the book is of the 
form one would expect to see in the papers of a good examination 
candidate who is writing against time. Moreover, the diagrams seem 
somewhat rough, and the lines are too thick. In our opinion the 
author could well have given more space to the modern stationary 
engine and to the theory of multiple expansion, and scarcely sufficient 
is said of the turbine to make the information of any value to the 
reader. The mathematical, rather than the descriptive, side of engineer- 
ing is prominent in the book, and in this respect, bearing in mind his 
object, we think the author is right. Though the book has faults, we 
think it may be recommended to candidates who have the Board of 
Education’s examination to pass, but we do think that books of this 
kind give the student a superficial smattering which a more elaborate 
book would not have done. 

Botany Rambles, Part I.: Zn the Spring. (Horace Marshall & Son.) 

In this wintry weather one thinks of the spring that is coming and 
takes comfort, and, in fact, it has been quite a pleasure to read this 
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delightful little drockure of only one hundred large-print pages. The 

k is primarily addressed to children, and the writer addresses them 
in his preface. He tells them to go out into the country and look out 
for the things he describes, and, if they have no time to read his book 
as well as to go out, then not to read it but to go out instead. The 
author writes easily of the well known trees, such as the sycamore, 
the beech, the oak, the ash, and the birch. Speaking of the silver 
birch our author says: ‘‘If you can find this birch tree—for that is its 
name—in a place where you can reach it and are allowed to touch it, 
break off a little piece of its thin bark. Does it not peel off easily and 
is it not nice and thin and crisp to touch?” Let us hope that this 
early familiarity with the bark will prevent a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the twigs. But we are digressing. The book contains 
several excellent diagrams of well known flowers, such as the cowslip, 
the anemone, and the primrose. We can heartily commend this little 
book to teachers and others who wish to cultivate and foster a love of 
Nature and her ways in the minds of their young charges. 


** Cambridge Physical Series." — Electricity and Magnetism. 
By R. T. GLAZERROOK. (Price 7s. 6d. Clay.) 

The standard of this elementary text-book of ‘‘ Magnetism and 
Electricity” is approximately that required for the Intermediate 
Examination in Science of London University, and provides not only 
the usual descriptive matter, but also some sixty experiments to be 
worked out by the student in the laboratory. We think the least satis- 
factory part is that dealing with the theory of electrolysis. It is 
calculated to confuse a beginner. Contrary to the explanation offered 
by the dissociation theory, we are told (page 304) that in the electro- 
lysis of a solution of sulphuric acid the molecules of the acid are 
decomposed by the electric forces; and, although on the next page 
some modification of this statement is made, yet the explanation lacks 
clearness. On pages 202 and 202 we notice that ‘‘chloride of am- 
monia” is written for ‘‘chloride of ammonium,” and on page 192 
t‘ iodine of silver ” appears instead of ‘‘ iodide of silver.” The printing 
and figures are excellent throughout, and, as far as is possible in an 
elementary treatise, the modern developments of the subject receive 
recognition. 

A Manual of Zoology. By RICHARD HerTWIG. Translated and 
Edited by J. S. KinGstey. (Price 12s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 

This is an American translation of the fifth German edition of the 
well known “‘ Lehrbuch der Zoologie.” The translator has modified 
the original in certain particulars in order to bring it more into line 
with American usage and so that it may have more special reference to 
American forms of life. Rather more than a quarter of the book is 
given over to an exposition of the general principles of zoology, and 
this portion, in particular, is most interesting. The residue of the 
volume is devoted to a systematic survey of the animal kingdom. The 
figures are extremely plentiful and excellent in quality, and an exhaust- 
ive index is provided. The work can be unreservedly recommended. 


Elizabethan Critical Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
G. GREGORY SMITH. 2 vols. (Price 12s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

For a serious study of English literature such a book of documents 
is almost as essential as Stubbs’ ‘‘ Charters” is for a study of history. 
The texts here collated have hitherto lived dispersedly in many hands 
—rare volumes, expensive reprints, prefaces to obscure plays and 

ems. Even in the London Library the student could not find all. 

Thus, merely to sample the table of contents, we have Gascoigne’s 

t Certayne Notes of Instruction,” Lodge’s ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,” the 

Spenser - Harvey Correspondence, Stanyhurst’s ‘‘ Dedication to the 

Translation of the Aeneid,” More’s ‘‘ Palladis Tamias,” Carew’s ‘‘ Ex- 

cellency of the English Tongue.” There is no denying that a perusal 

of the work as a whole produces a feeling of satiety, not to say nausea. 

It is a Gargantuan banquet: the same dishes are served again and 

again with different dressings; and they are composed mainly of a 

“ crambe repetita ”—variations on classical criticisms, and these mostly 

at second hand. Yet, for the student who desires to get at the roots of 

English criticism, to observe how theory and practice reacted on one 

another, to trace to its beginnings the never-ending strife between the 

classical and romantic, to estimate the respective influences of France 
and Italy on our native literature, the work is a storehouse of facts. 


“ Pocket-book Classics.” —Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica of Horace. 
(G. Bell.) 

We have already commended more than once these dainty little 
editions, and need only state that the text is taken from the last edition 
of the ‘“‘ Corpus Poetarum” and is faced by Conington’s translation, 
the best we have, and in our judgment the most adequate of that great 
scholar’s many essays in translation. The prices range from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. net, according to the binding. 

Fractional Distillation. By SYDNEY YOUNG. 
Macmillan. ) 

The separation of the constituents of a mixture of liquids by the 
process of fractional distillation is such a common operation in the 
chemical laboratory and in many industries that this book is certain to 
appeal to a large number of workers. The researches of Dr. Young in 
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this department are well known to all chemists and physicists, and the 
value of the book is much enhanced by the fact that it is no mere com- 
pilation, but represents much of the author’s own work. At the same 
time, full justice is done to the labours of others, and at the end of each 
chapter abundant references to the original sources of information are 
given. In short, it is a most comprehensive and reliable guide to the 
subject, and no organic chemist, in particular, can afford to be with- 
out it. 


Notes on Analytical Geometry : an Appendix. By A. LEMENT JONES, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Price 6s. Clarendon Press.) 

For the sake either of brevity or of simplicity, several important and 
useful methods are generally omitted from text-books of analytical geo- 
metry. Some of these are here described with considerable skill by 
Dr. Clement Jones. For example, the equation of the straight line 
which passes through a given point and hasa given direction is employed 
with advantage in solving many problems ; so also are the expressions 
for the co-ordinates of a point on a conic section in terms of a single 
variable. The book is intended to serve as an appendix to other 


manuals, and it certainly suppliesa want that many ateacher must have 
felt. 


The Theory of Determinants and their Applications. 
Scott, M.A. Second Edition, revised by G. B. MATHEWS, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Price 9s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first edition of this valuable work appeared in 1880. In the 
resent edition, which has been revised by Mr. Mathews, a few changes 
ave been made. An introductory chapter has been added for the use 

of beginners, and also new sections on determinants of infinite order 

and the theory of bilinear forms. Mr. Scott’s incomplete bibliography 
has been omitted, and its place taken by a brief historical note. 

Without altering the size of the book, these changes distinctly add to its 

usefulness. 


(1) A Primer of General History. Part I.: Ancient History. By 
W. H. SALTER. (Price 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall & Son.) 
(2) Zhe Ancient World. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 
3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

A Welgeschichte is perhaps as common on the bookshelves of a 
German home as a Bible on those of an English. Probably none of 
us would be the worse for a little more devotion to general history. 
But as to the stage at which children should be initiated into it our 
mind is by no means clear. We are aware that the knowledge of a 
fact gains in value as it is brought into relation with the knowledge of 
other facts, and that to memorize the dates of the chief battles in 
English history, without some study of causes and effects, is less useful 
than to learn the times of the fast trains from Euston to the North. 
But how far can a child follow the chain of causation? At what age, 
under normal circumstances, is he qualified to go back to the Hittites ? 
Unable to answer these questions, we must be content to call attention 
to the two text-books before us, in which ancient history is treated 
generally, and in an elementary way, whilst we leave their utility to be 
determined by others. 

No. (1), by a late scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, gives 
twenty-one pages to the civilization of Egypt and Western Asim, the 
rest of its space, or about two hundred pages, to Greek and Roman 
history. It is probably as accurate as it is possible for a book on so 
small a scale to be. The author of (2) makes our flesh creep at times. 
We quote an extract : 

‘ 14-37 A.D.—Tiberius Cæsar, whose deeply marked face shows 
the bitter heart and imperious temper which makes him an object of 
hatred in the capital, glances behind him at the evil and vicious youth, 
Caligula (37-41 A.D), who is followed in his turn by Claudius 
(41-54 A.D.), who points to the shores of distant Britain, made by him 
a part of the Roman Empire. 

**54-68 A.D.—Then the vain and wicked Nero comes past with 
lowering brow, and hands wet with the blood of murdered Christians. 
Vespasian follows, proud in the knowledge of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (70 A.D.), and Titus (79-81 A.D.), in whose reign Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were buried beneath the burning lava of Vesuvius. 
Then comes Domitian, hated for his cruelty, and Trajan (98-117 A.D.), 
the great master-builder, some of whose magnificent buildings may 
still be seen. The emperors are now the choice of the army, which has 
become all-powerful in Italy.” 

But the earlier parts of the volume are much better than this, and in 
it the stories of Egypt, Parthia, India, and so forth are told with care 
and particularity. One book supplements the other, and those who are 
on the look out for readable outlines to put into young hands should 
examine both these. 


‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” — The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. (Price is. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume forms a valuable addition to the excellent series to 
which it belongs. Like all Dr. Plummer’s work, this little comment- 
ary is learned, scholarly, and thorough. The notes are models of sober 
and lucid statement. The most interesting feature about the present 
volume is its advocacy of the theory that the canonical II. Corinthians 
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is an amalgam of parts of two originally independent and distinct 
letters. Dr. Plummer’s words on this point (trom his preface) deserve 
to be quoted :—*' The theory advocated in the introduction and in the 
notes respecting the last four chapters of the Epistle as having origin- 
ally been part of another and earlier letter has been adopted with much 
reluctance. Years ago I wrote against it. I had then, and I have 
still, a great distrust of speculative dissections of documents where the 
arguments for disintegration are based wholly upon internal evidence 
and receive no support from the history of the text. But in the present 
case minute study of the details at last produced a conviction which 
became too strong for this reasonable and deep-rooted objection. In 
the end I was bruught to the belief that the internal evidence, although 
it stood alone, was too often and tvo consistently in favour of separating 
the last four chapters from the first nine to be barred altogether by 
antecedent improbabilities.” The introduction (pages i-xl) is ad- 
equate ; it contains, among other more familiar features, an excellent 
little section on quotations from the Old Testament. There are also 
some valuable appendices—A, ‘‘The Personal Appearance of St. 
Paul”; B, “The Apocalypse of Paul”; C, ‘St. Paul’s Thorn \for 
the Flesh”; D, ‘* The Rhetoric of St. Paul.” 


(1) Zhe Children’s Scott. By THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. 
(7x5 in., pp. viii, 166, illustrated; price 1s. 3d. Jack.) 
(2) The Jack Readers. By THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. 
(7 x 5 in.; 1., pp. 111, illustrated, price 8d.; II.,pp. 142, price 10d.; 
LII., pp. 174, price 1s. Jack.) (3) The Jack Historical Readers. 
Book II. By CHARLEes F. VERNON, B.A. (7x5 in., pp. 220, 
illustrated. Jack.) (4) The Addison Temperance Reader. By 
WILLIAM FINNEMORE. (7% x43% in., pp. 219, illustrated. The 
Addison Publishing Co.) 

(1) “The Children’s Scott” consists of simple selections—some 
sixteen in all—from the romances and poems of Sir Walter. They are 
well chosen and annotated by Mr. Cartwright. They make a pretty 
little volume, which will make children eager to read more. 

(2) The three volumes of ‘‘The Jack Readers” are also by 
Mr. Cartwright. They contain just the right amount of prose and 
poetry, of fiction and fact, and pictures which children require. We 
should not have cut up the pages into numbered lines ; nor should we 
have placed the hard words in groups at the beginning of the lessons, 
but at the end of the book. Nevertheless, the pages are neatly 
arranged and well illustrated. 

(3) ‘* The Jack Historical Reader” concerns the period “‘ from the 
Norman Conquest to the Battle of Bosworth.” It consists of well 
chosen incidents from the period it represents, illustrated with good 
pictures in colours. The subject-matter of the book is divided into 
eight parts, and each part is followed by a brief summary of events. 

(4) Mr. Finnemore’s ‘‘ Temperance Reader ” is as well done as such 
books can fairly be. But the zoujours perdrix of temperance is rather 
difficult diet for the young to assimilate. It would have been better to 
antersperse the banquet with a greater variety of dishes. Not that the 


pieces chosen are unduly and unwisely forced ; they are not. But the 
flavour is always the same, which seems to us a mistake. 
tt The Belles Lettres Series.”—Section I. (1) Judith. Edited by 


ALBERT S. Cook. (6x 4% in., pp. xxiv, 172; price 1s. 6d. net.) 
(2) The Battle of Maldon, and other Short Poems from the Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
WALTER JOHN SEDGEFIELD, Litt.D. (Do., pp. xxiii, 96; 
price Is. 6d. net.) (3) Section III. The Good-Natur’'d Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Introduction 
and Biographical and Critical Material by AusTIN Donson, LL.D. 
{Do., pp. xxix, 285 ; price 2s. 6d. net.) (4) Do., Eastward Hoe, 
by JONSON, CHAPMAN, and MARSTON, and JONSON’s Alchemist, 
Edited by FeLix E. SCHELLING, Litt.D. (Do., pp. xxxi, 408 ; 
price 3s. D. C. Heath & Co.) 

This excellent series of books is intended rather for students who 
have just left school than for those who are still at it ; though the poems 
might be used by boys and girls in the highest form. 

(1) Mr. Albert S. Cook is Professor of English Language and 

Literature in Yale University. He has edited the old English epic 
fragment before ; but has so much increased his material and modified 
át that practically the edition is a new one. The introduction gives all 
4ħat is necessary about the history, sources, art, invention, &c., of the 
poem, and is a good piece of work ; and the notes, bibliography, 
glossary, &c., are all excellent. 
_ (2) Dr. Sedgefield is Lecturerin Anglo-Saxon and English Philology 
un the Imperial University of St. Petersburg. His little book is 
-admirable in every way. He gives us a good introduction and a very 
full glossary and bibliography ; and his notes are brief and businesslike. 
“The chief of the ‘‘short poems ” is the Battle of Brunnanburh. 

The other two books belong to the English drama section of the 
‘series. They are well edited, and furnished with introduction, notes, 
Þibliograpiiy, and glossary. But very little is said about the biographies 
p i f the writers, the main space being devoted to the plays them- 
selves. 

(3) Everything that is wanted is given in the Oliver Goldsmith 
volume—including the Doctor’s essay on the theatre and on the register 


of Scotch marriages, both of which appeared in the Westminster 
Magazine, Vol. I., 1773. The text is collated by George P. Baker, 
who adds a note thereon in each case. 

(4) The Jonson volume also is well fitted out with all that a scholar can 
want—even to the letters of Ben Jonson and George Chapman relating 
to ‘* Eastward Hoe,” reprinted from the A‘henaum of March 30, 1901, 
and the bibliography of ‘‘ The Alchemist” is particularly good. We 
have not come across so well edited a series of books for a long while. 


Browning’s A Death in the Desert. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. G. U. Pope. (Price 1s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

These notes have been evolved in the laboratory, not in the study, 
and contain answers to questions actually proposed by learners to the 
annotator. They are, as it were, a model lesson to show how a great 
poem should be studied. To one dictum we may take exception: 
** Browning is the most absolutely correct of all poets; one very 
seldom hears of the detection of any incongruity, incorrectness, or 
anachronism in any of his multifarious writings.” This may be 
literally true, though in this very poem there is an allusion to tele- 
scopes ; but, in the larger sense, Browning is not and does not pretend 
to be correct—to borrow Mr. Hutton’s happy phrase, he is not 
dramatic, but semidramatic. Thus, he gives us here not the St. John 
of the Gospel or the St. John of the Revelation, but the St. John of 
Bishop Westcott refuting the higher criticism of Germany. 


Across the Great St. Bernard. By A. R. SENNETT. 
Bemrose & Sons.) 

A popularly written account of a bicycling tour amid the Alps. It 
includes something about Switzerland, its people, industries, educa- 
tion, and government ; a description of the passage of the Great St. 
Bernard Pass by Hannibal and Napoleon, and a history of the famous 
Hospice of St. Bernard. Plenty of good illustrations make the volume 
of value to those contemplating a similar tour. 


Philips’ New Handy General Atlas of the World. (Price 21s. net.) 

This atlas has been revised and much enlarged, the new edition con. 
taining 160 coloured maps and plans, dealing exhaustively with physical, 

litical, and commercial geography. The additional illustrations in- 
clude plates of national and mercantile flags, a political map of South 
Africa, and physical maps of England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, the German Empire, India, and the United States. There is 
also an index of 100,000 names. The maps are admirably engraved 
and printed, and the information is up to date. This handsome 
volume can bs strongly recommended as a reliable work of reference. 


“ Books on Business.”—(1) Law in Business. By Hew A. WILSON. 
(2) The Business Side of Agriculture. By A.G. L. ROGERS, M.A. 
(Methuen.) 

(1) The present volume is a very useful manual for business men and 
women. The author clearly explains what constitutes a contract, and 
expounds the law as affecting cheques and other negotiable instruments. 
As Mr. Wilson points out, no trouble ever arises when a cheque is duly 
honoured, but when it is not ‘‘the person presenting it looks round to 
see whom he can make liable.” Under such circumstances the informa- 
tion given in the book will be found most valuable. Other chapters 
treat of the law concerning ‘‘ Contracts for the Sale of Goods,” ‘‘ Bail- 
ments,” ‘‘ Principal and Agent,” ‘‘ Landlord and Tenant,” and 
“ Bankruptcy.” 

(2) This book, as its title sufficiently indicates, occupies itself with 
the ‘business side” of the farmer’s industry—a side which has 
hitherto not received the attention it deserves in this country, especially 
since it has had to be admitted that agriculture in England does not 
pay. The best methods of marketing both vegetable produce and live 
stock are discussed in a practical manner. The author is convinced 
that important and favourable results would follow the development of 
co-operative societies for the collection and sale of farmers’ produce. 


Handbook to the Pentateuch. Vol. II. Departure from Egypt to the 
Death of Moses. By Rev. H. C. BATTERBURY. (Price 2s. 6d. 
net. Rivingtons.) 

Assuming the attitude of the editor—a diocesan inspector of schools 
—to be the right one for the teacher, we can heartily commend the 
plan and execution of the present volume. But, as was indicated in a 
remarkable paper read by the Rev. Vernon Storr at the recent Church 
Congress, there is a more excellent way. Thus we do not think it 
tends to edification to tell the pupil without explanation or comment 
that the Ten Commandments were ‘‘ written by the finger of God upon 
two tables of stone,” that ‘they are but the law of Nature definitely 
expressed . . . by which men will be judged at the last day.” 


Selected Poems of Gray, Burns, Cowper, Moore, Longfellow, Edited 
by H. B. CoTTERILL. (Price Is. Macmillan.) 

We have here a dozen short poems (‘‘ John Gilpin” is the only 
one of any length), with very full introductions and notes. For the 
choice of the poems not the editor, but the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland, is responsible. Given the authors and the school 
age, it does not seem to us such a bad selection as the editor thinks it. 
Mr. Cotterill is a scholar and a sound literary critic. As to derivations, 
which he rightly tabooes in his preface, he is quite consistent. 
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Whitaker's Modern Method of learning German. By C. W. WHITAKER 
and H. G. BRAUN. (Price 3s. net. J. Whitaker.) 

The ‘‘ Modern Method” is an adaptation of the old Robertsonian 
method. We have a consecutive story of travel with a literal inter- 
linear translation, divided into lessons and followed by a conversational 
series of questions and answers. Wecan commend it for the use of 
private students, but we much doubt whether they will learn the true 
German pronunciation by help of the transliteration. Here is a 
specimen: ‘‘ Umm naysch’-sten tah’-guen punkt’-leech.” 


English Poetry for the Young. Compiled and Edited by 
S. E. WINBOLT. (Price rs. Blackie.) 

The book is cheap and well printed, but there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from a dozen similar collections. ‘*The Young” is an 
elastic term ; but, if children of twelve and under are meant, we should 
bar Wordsworth’s ‘* Lucy Gray,” for reasons we have often given, and, 
for more obvious reasons, Goldsmith’s ‘* Traveller” and the inevitable 
oe Elegy.” 

Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Edited by J. LoGig ROBERTSON. 
Oxford Complete Edition. (Frowde.) 

This edition is really complete, containing every known poem and 
fragment of verse that Scott wrote. It extends to nearly a thousand 
pages in double columns. We wonder how many lovers of Scott— 
even Scotchmen—have read ‘‘ Ludyow Castle,” or ‘* Auchindrane.” 
Mr. Robertson has done more than any previous editor in sifting from 
the mottoes what is really Scott's. 


Britain on and beyond the Seas. By CeciIL H. Crorts. Third 
Edition. (Price 1s. 6d. W. & A. K. Johnston.) 

We do not remember to have roticed before this useful handbook to 
the Navy League Map of the World; but, if we have, there can be no 
harm in commending once more a full and accurate narrative of the 
growth and doings of the English Navy. There is, of course, a reverse 
of the medal; and the diagram that shows that in the last tên years 
the amount spent on the building of warships has been more than 
trebled is not a matter for unmixed rejoicing. ‘‘The supremacy of the 
Navy ” is an elastic term; it used to mean superiority to any combina- 
tion of two—but this will not satisfy the Navy League. We are im- 
pelled to put in this caveat; but it does not apply to the body of the 
book, which is a record of sea victories. 


**Macmillan’s Pocket Novels by Favourite Authors. ”— Philosophy 4. 
By OWEN WISTER. (Price 2s.) 

A novel it is not by any definition of the word, from Dr. Johnson’s 
down to Prof. Saintsbury’s, but a study of the life of two fast under- 
graduates at Harvard University. They are evidently drawn from 
the life, though the added humour is the specialty of the author of 
“ The Virginians.” If an action for libel lay against a corporation, 
the Harvard authorities would assuredly sue Mr. Wister for making 
Billy and Berty pass in Philosophy 4. 


Notes on S. Matthew. By Rev. C. J. HAMER. With Questions set a 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. (Allman.) 
A collection of notes, of the usual kind, for examination purposes. 
The questions printed at the end will be found useful. 


** Macmillan’s English Classics.” — Selections from Wordsworth. Pre- 
ceded by Lowe .u’s Zssay. Annotated by H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A. (7x43 in., pp. xli, 84; price 2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Cotterill has given us a well edited selection of Wordsworth’s 
poems—some twenty-four in all—with Lowell’s well known ‘‘ Essay ” 
prefixed. The little edition is intended, in the first instance, for the 
examination of the Irish Intermediate Education Board, but may 
well serve for others besides examination candidates. Lowell’s 
“ Essay ” has its drawbacks, but, on the whole, is an excellent piece 
of work. The poems are admirably annotated; but the notes are, 
here and there, somewhat too long and spun out for beginners. 


** Macmillan’s English Classics.” — William Pitt. By Lord MACAULAY. 
Edited by R. F. WINCH, M.A. (74% in., pp. viii, 141 ; price 
2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Winch devotes a page and a half to the introduction, and makes 
it consist of a quotation from Cotter Morison and another from Dean 
Milman. But he takes his revenge in the notes, and gives us some 
fifty-seven closely printed pages. We think it a mistake to be so 
full, good as the notes are in themselves. But, then, Lord Macaulay 
is so allusive that it is difhcult to know where to stop. Perhaps Mr. 
Winch has chosen the better part. 


Lambs Tales from Shakespeare. First Series. 
(Price 6d. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
A handy reprint of four of the ‘‘ Tales ”—viz., ‘The Tempest,” 
“ As You Like It,” ‘“ The Merchant of Venice,” and ‘* King Lear.” 


‘© Heath’s English Classics.”—/vanhoe : a Romance. By Sir WALTER 
Scorr. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
P. L. MacCuintock, M.A. (6% x 434 in., pp. xxv, 530; price 

2s. D.C. Heath & Co.) 
Mr. MacClintock is commendably brief in his introduction and 
notes, and not too full in his glossary. He tells us all that need be 
said about the multitudinous historical errors of the book in his intro- 


duction, which, we are glad to note, ‘‘is not an introduction to the 
life of Scott, nor to Scott’s literary work, but tries to attain the more 
modest end of being an introduction to ‘Ivanhoe.’” He is quite 
successful. His edition is a good one. 


‘* Moffat’s Plays of Shakespeare.” —Fulius Cesar. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, arranged and classified by THOMAS PAGE. 
Tenth edition, carefully revised. (7 x 5in., pp. 181; price 2s. 
E. J. Arnold & Son.) 

When a book has got into its tenth edition there is nothing more to 
say than that it is a good book, and has met the popular demand. 

This is distinctly a good edition, well annotated. 


Object Lessons in Elementary Science. By VINCENT T. MuRCHE, 
F.R.G.S.+ Stages I. and II. (63% x 43% in. ; Stage I., pp. 188; 
Stage II., do. ; price 2s. Macmillan.) 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Murché’s book on *‘ Object 
Lessons in Elementary Science.” It is well written, well illustrated, 
and brought up to date. There is no reason why it should not be as 
successful in its revised as in its original form. It is based on the 
scheme issued by the late London School Board. 


Stanford's Compendium of Geography: A Giossary of Geographical and 
Topographical Terms. By ALEXANDER KNOX, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
(712 x 5in., pp. xl, 4323 price 15s. Edward Stanford.) 

This is a supplementary volume to Stanford’s well known series of 
volumes on gevgraphy and travel. It contains not only geographical 
and topographical terms, but also words of frequent occurrence in the 
composition of such terms and of place-names. The main difficulty is 
one of spelling ; but this has been made to conform, as far as possible, 
with the spirit of the code or system recommended by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. The introduction deals with this. Of course, in 
pioneer work of this kind, mistakes must occur; but we do not think 
they will be numerous. The work of compiling the volume has been 
one of great difficulty, and, as far as we can judge, has been well done. 


“Dents Temple Series of English Texts.”—(1) The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
J. W. YOUNG. (7 x 43% in., pp. xxiv, 188, illustrated ; price 
Is. 4d.) (2) The Lady of the Lake. Edited. with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by FLORA MASSON. (Do., pp. xxxii, 198, 
illustrated ; price 1s. gd. Dent.) 

These editions are well printed and well bound and neatly illus- 
trated. After a part assigned to the life of Scott—the same in both 
cases—the introductions deal with the subject-matter of the poems in 
a bright and interesting fashion, but at no great length. The notes are 
brief, not too numerous, and quite adequate. The glossary also is 
satisfactory in both cases ; indeed, it is some time since we have met 
with such workmanlike editions of Scott’s poems. We are glad to be 
able to recommend them heartily. 


** Jack’s Language Series.” —C/ass Work in English. Book VI. 
(Pp. 643 price 4d. Jack.) 

This is an ¢zductive little book, thoroughly practical, and up to date. 
Children learn to do by doing : they learn language by using language, 
and the method and material are right. The portion of the English 
language included is that which deals with analysis, composition, 
correspondence, and picture stories. At the end of the book are 
added three good passages for recitation. 


Landmarks of European History. By E. H. M‘DouGAatt, M.A. 
(7x 5 in., pp. 301 ; price 3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Mr. M‘Dougall used to be assistant in the Tewfikieh School and 
Training College at Cairo, He had to struggle with a rather un- 
wieldy syllabus of European history, borrowed from Germany, for 
which no books were available for his Egyptian scholars—none, at least, 
of the prescribed amount. He had therefore to construct a history 
for himself to cover the syllabus of the second of the three years for 
which the original syllabus was made. The result is the book before 
us. He begins with the growth and decline of the Roman Empire, and 
brings the narrative rapidly to the fall of Napoleon, and adds a supple- 
mentary chapter on the colonization of European Powers, more especi- 
ally Great Britain. He has done his work well. Considering the 
immense period he has had to deal with, he writes lucidly, and leaves 
a distinct impression on the mind of his readers of the great events of 
European history. His pages are illustrated with many maps, four of 
them in colour, and he adds a good index. 


CLouGH’s The Tudors before Elizabeth.. (7 * 5 in., pp. 164; price 2s.. 
Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

This brief history of the foundation of modern England covers the 
period from 1485 to 1558. It is well written, well illustrated with 
portraits of the notable people, and contains all the chief movements of 
the time. 

Laws of Health. (73% « 43 in., pp. 80; price 6d. net. 
McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

This book, which is profusely illustrated, begins with an account of 
the humen body, and proceeds to air and water, food, care of the 
body, ventilation,-&c. It gives a clear and simple account of all that 
is necessary under its title. It is a very good sixpennyworth, and 
should be fownd useful. 
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A Survey of the British Empire. (7x 5 in., pp. 352, illustrated ; 
price 2s. Blackie.) 

An historical, geographical, and commercial account is given in 
broad outline of the British Empire in its present extent and of the 
ways in which it has been built up. After a short introduction em- 
phasizing the importance of the United Kingdom the rest of the 
book is devoted to giving an account of the Empire continent by 
continent, and of British trade commodities. It is fairly full and well 
arranged. It will be found useful in schools. 


A First History of England. Part V., 1603-1689. By C. L. THOMSON. 
(734 x43 in., pp. xii, 288, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Marshall 
& Son.) 

In Part V., as in the preceding parts of this excellent little book, 
original authorities have been followed both in the letterpress and in 
the illustrations; but it has been found increasingly necessary to have 
recourse to more recent and standard works. It is, however, intended 
that the chapters should be accompanied by oral lessons. Miss 
Thomson has deserved well of the little people in producing for their 
use so bright and fresh a volume. It is sound and interesting and 
remarkably well put together. It concludes with a chapter on the 
social life of the time, and is provided with a good index. 


Little Folks of Many Lands. By LuLu MAUDE CHANCE. 
(714 x 514 in., pp. 112; illustrated; price 2s. Ginn.) 

This is a charmingly illustrated little book for little people. It 
contains seven stories of children of various countries—Indian, Eskimo, 
Arabian, Japanese, &c.—told simply and brightly. Appropriate nursery 
stories to each child are introduced ; and the whole is rendered as 
interesting as possible. We have enjoyed the accounts very much, 
and particularly ‘* Mina, the IIolland Girl.” But what is she doing in 
this gallery? There are, moreover, many other little folks asking for 
admission. We add our voices to theirs. It is a capital book. 


Gems from the Victorian Anthology. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir 
M. E. GRANT DUFF. (534 x 33 in., pp. xii, 3973 price 2s. 6d. 
Sonnenschein.) 

Two years ago Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff published an Antho- 
logy of the reign of Queen Victoria, which immediately became 
popular. He has now published gems from the same—that is, poems 
and parts of poems which he liked best chosen from the same col- 
lection. From a school point of view it suffers from the time limit ; 
but taken simply as a volume of poetry belonging to the reign it 
would be hard to beat. The earlier and the middle and late middle 
days of Victoria were a period peculiarly rich in verse, and Grant Duff 
has given us of the best of these. There is no poem in the book which 
did not deserve to be quoted, and few there are which did not richly so 
deserve it. Few men could have made so excellent a collection. 


“ Little Biographies.”—/Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H.G. ATKINS. 
(634 x 4% in., pp. xiii, 180, illustrated ; price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
Mr. Atkins has produced an excellent ‘* little biography ” of Goethe. 

Glancing lightly over the periods of selfishness and of things not 

desirable, he has chosen the volumes of the ** Dichtung und Wahrheit ” 

as the chief source from which to illuminate the earlier days down to 
his first settlement in Weimar in 1772, and generally and for the 
rest of his life he has had recourse to some seven well known bio- 
graphies. The little book gives the effect of a whole, though naturally 
a much curtailed whole, and incidentally mentions all the leading 
works of the poet. It has been a labour of love, and is well done. . 


Reading and Writing. Compiled by H. R. BEASLEY. 
(Price 6d. Jack.) 

A graduated course of exercises for teaching children to read hand- 
writing is, as far as we are aware, a new idea, and it has been well 
carried out. The facsimiles are most of them worth reading, and some 
of them—for instance, those of Charles Kingsley, Robert Browning, 
R. L. Stevenson, and General Baden-Powell—will interest teachers 
even more than pupils. There is a delicate irony in putting Queen 
Elizabeth’s autograph, the easiest of all, first, and that of a modern 
schoolgirl last. The latter we have at last deciphered, but it is nearly 
as hard as Lord Melbourne’s letter that we once set for an extra prize. 


Hints to Reciters. By the late CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

A melancholy interest attaches to these “‘hints,” a dying legacy 
from one of the most famous of recent reciters, cut off in his prime, 
and without a rival after the retirement of Mr. Brandram. Mr. Har- 
rison makes no pretence of communicating his art; he tells us that 
a lesson from a competent master of elocution is worth all learned 
directions of the text-books. What he does, and does successfully, is 
to guide the young reciter in the choice of passages, to point out what 
‘*cuts” are permissible and expedient, and to warn him against the 
pitfalls to which he is most liable. 


Poets’ Corner. A Book of Verses for Children. (Price 1s. E. Arnold.) 

Simple poems, variety, big print—the book fulfils these three 
essentials. Perhaps there are too many poems about children, such as 
Longfellow’s ‘ The Children’s Hour” or Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ A Child’s 
Thought of God,” and too few poems of action; but on the whole the 
choice is commendable. 


** Cassell’s National Library.”—(1) Thoughts on the Present Discontents. 
By EDMUND BURKE. (2) King Richard JI. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. (3) Sartor Resartus. By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Witb an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. (6x4 in. each, 
pp. 192, 192, 213; price 6d. each. Cassell.) i 

These are three excellent little volumes recently added to ‘* Cassell’s 

National Library.” The first two are edited by Mr. Henry Morley, 

and the third by Mr. G. K. Chesterton—all very briefly and well. The 

first has four short speeches of Burke’s added; the second has extracts — 
from Langland and Gower dealing with ‘‘ Richard II.” ; and the third 
has certain testimonies of authors and a summary of the essay. 


‘ Carpet Plays.” 
Children. 
Command. By CARLTON H. TERRIS. 
By MARGARET B. Cross. 
Johnson.) 

Mr. Oldershaw was sometime Secretary of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. The plays which he edits are bright and amusing, 
and can be acted in a drawing-room or lecture hall. Very few properties 
are required. There should be a good run on them at Christmas-time. 
Permission to perform them can readily be got for a small fee from 
Mr. Johnson, the publisher. 


The Work of the Prophets. 


Edited by Lucian OLDERSHAW. (I) Two Old 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. (2) The Kings 
(3) Spoken Thoughts. . 
(Price 6d. net each. R. Brimley 


By Rose E. SELFE. 
Longmans.) 

This forms the third volume of the series ‘‘ Simple Guides to Christian 
Knowledge,” the scope of which we have indicated in previous notices. 
Miss Selfe has succeeded in maintaining the simple but by no means 
childish treatment of the earlier volumes in a portion of the Bible which 
lends itself far less readily than the history. The lives, circumstances, 
and main teaching of each Prophet are clearly set forth. There is no 
attempt at critical exposition, not even a hint that there are two Isaiahs, : 
and perhaps this is well. 


(Price 2s. 6d. net. 


English Colioguialisms with their French Equivalents. By 
ARTHUR H. SmitrH. (Hachette.) 

In reviewing a similar work of French origin, we pointed out how much 
more need there is for an English-French than for a French-English 
collection of idioms. This little book is on a modest scale, and it only 
offers one equivalent; but the idioms are well chosen, and the equi-:- 
valents generally apt. Once or twice we may take exception: ‘‘ The 
grapes are sour.—lIls sont trop verts.” ‘* Do you see any green ? ”— 
Without ‘‘in the corner of my eye ” we should not understand. ‘‘ The 
little shoe-blacks.—Les petits savoyards.” : z 


Sir Thomas Mores Utopia. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. CHuRTON COLLINS. (714 x5 in., pp. lii, 283; price 3s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This very full and excellent edition is based on that of Dr. Lupton, 
and is intended to meet the needs of those students who require some 
elementary philology and those who will be chiefiy concerned with 
philosophy and history. Consequently, the editor has sought to 
expand and supplement Dr. Lupton’s somewhat brief treatment of- 
these subjects, and to supply more rudimentary information than he 
thought necessary. Mr. Collins has given us an interesting intro- 
duction dealing with the life of More, the origin and inspiration of the 
“ Utopia,” its framework and models, the plot and the purpose of 
the work—adding a brief note on early editions and translations. The 
notes are somewhat full, but none the worse on that account ; and 
there is a philological glossary. In fact, the book is complete in every 
way—down to an appendix containing two letters, one from Peter 
Giles to Hierome Buslyde and the other from More to Peter Giles. 
We do not know of any school edition to compare with it. - 


The author of ‘‘ Everyday English,” Mrs. Rankin, writes from 
Minneapolis pointing out that she by no means advocates discarding 
English grammar entirely from the school curriculum, but merely the 
postponement of the study till the child can receive it without aversion, 
‘ My system is intended to correlate closely with a short, but strong. 
course in technical grammar.” 


Hazell’s Annual for 1905. (Price 3s. 6d.) 

The special article on ‘‘ Education,” which extends to thirteen 
pages, includes a full account of the Act of 1902 and a judicious 
comment on the Passive Resistance movement and the Welsh opposi- 
tion to the Act. 


We have received from the French Ministry of Public Instruction 
the seventh volume of Statistique de l Enseignement Primaire, 1901- 
1902. This quinquennial census dates back from the Special Com- 
mission appointed in 1876. Since the last census the number of public 
schools (elementary, superior primary, and maternal) has increased by 
288, and the number of masters and mistresses by 3,299; but the staff 
is still pronounced insufficient, there being 7,456 classes numbering 
over fifty pupils—some actually reaching a hundred. There nas been 
a considerable decrease in Congregational schools for girls and maternal 
schools, while adult courses have nearly doubled. The Budget has 
risen by 11,000,000 francs. 


+ 
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JOTTINGS. 


AT the Half-Yearly General Meeting of the College of Preceptors, 
January 28, it was announced from the chair that the opinion of two 
eminent counsel, the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane and Mr. T. T. 
Methold, had been obtained on certain legal aspects of the new Charter 
drafted with a view to federation, Counsel held that there would be 
no legal difficulties in the way, and that a dissentient minority would 
have no locus standi. On the other hand, they were of opinion that 
the Lord President of the Council would not be disposed to advise the 
grant of the new Charter, nor could any alterations in it be made that 
would be likely to commend it to the Privy Council. The tendency of 
the times was to regard teachers from a different point of view from 
that of 1849, when the Charter of Incorporation was granted. 


THE Schoolmaster relates at length an amusing incident which 
“transpired” (síc) at the Liverpool Conference. Dr. Macnamara 
handed to Sir W. Anson a sum that had been set to children of eleven 
in a Berkshire scholarship examination. ‘‘ He had seen the question 
on the 15th of October last and had not quite satisfied himself about 
the answer yet. If Sir William could not work the sum, there was no 
one in England could.” Sir William, after an hour and a half’s re- 
flection, adroitly avoided the problem, answering in parliamentary 
language that he required notice of that question. The problem was: 
“A franc is worth 9d. and a dollar 4s. 14d. What is the least 
debt in dollars that can be paid in francs ?” 


WE can cap the story by one of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. Arnold 
had just returned from one of his official visits to the Continent and 
was extolling the superiority of French teaching. ‘‘ For instance,” he 
said, ‘‘in arithmetic they do everything by the unitary method.” A 
Charity Commissioner who was present asked for an explanation of 
the term, and, failing to understand Mr. Arnold’s account, asked how 
he would work by the unitary method the sum, ‘‘If 2 men plough a 
field of 10 acres in 2 days, how many days will it take 4 men to plough 
a field of § acres?” Mr. Arnold pleaded that he could never do a sum 
in his head and retired, with the sum written down, into a corner. 
When, after a long interval, he appeared again, Mr. R. was departing, 
and a voice was heard at the top of the stairs crying: ‘‘I say, R., was 
that a real sum you set me or only a sell?” 


Mr. LANCELOT’s complaint at the North of England Conference 
that examinations were a money-making business in which all kinds of 
people, except schoolmasters, participated is not borne out by the 
last balance sheet of the College of Preceptors. The Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities shows a balance to the good of nearly £19,000. 
The examination fees for 1904 amount to over £11,000, while the ex- 
penditure under this head, including salaries of secretaries and Dean’s 
fees, are roughly £8,000. 


WHATEVER happens at Oxford and Cambridge, Greek at Upping- 
ham must endure. ‘‘ Every head master of a school like ours is 
compelled to uphold Greek.” He is bound by the scheme ‘‘to supply 
practical and liberal education,” and ‘‘liberal education includes 
Greek.” It is strange that this simple syllogism of the Rev. E. C. 
Selwyn did not convince his sixth form. When he set them an essay 
on the subject they one and all opined that, without compulsory Greek, 
Greek must go. We hope that Mr. Selwyn when he gave back the 
essays pointed out how mistaken they all were. 


“ WHAT is unreasonable is to compel students who are not going to 
study Greek after the Little-go to spend a year or two at the end of 
their school days in learning just enough of it to pass. It is a mis- 
fortune that, just at the moment when so many secondary schools are 
being reorganized on a plan which gives due scope to English as a 
means of humanistic training, the old Universities should slam the 
door in their faces.” —Aforning Post. 


“ THE /ocus classicus on the value of Greek and Latin happens to be 
the diclum of a great Greek scholar—Dr. Gaisford. ‘The study of 
these languages,’ said the Dean, ‘not only introduces the student to a 
noble literature, but it leads to places of considerable emolument in the 
Church of England. In regard to the utilitarian advantage he spoke 
for specialists; on the literary question he spoke on behalf of every 
undergraduate.’ ”— Observer. 


AT the dinner of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters the 
President, Mr. Went, told a good story, for the authenticity of which 
he vouched. A head mistress recently received a letter from a mother, 
asking that Selina might be excused from Scripture lessons—‘‘ her 


è 


father and I, having given the subject our careful consideration, have 
come to the conclusion that French conversation will be more useful to 
her hereafter.” 


AT the same dinner Dr. Warre, discussing the Greek question, spoke 
of ‘* the clamorous crudities of blatant utilitarians,” and Mr. Moss put 
the points on the 7s by reading extracts from Prof. Ray Lankester’s 
letter to the 7řmes. Canon Bell revealed a Cabinet secret. He had 
once given the casting vote for Mr. Moss against Mr. Thring for 
membership of the Conference Committee. Dr. Macclure invented a 
happy euphemism for paying taxes—‘‘ Once a year I think imperially.” 


A CHILD admitted to a hospital, being asked what was his religion, 
is reported to have said: ‘‘ If you please I don’t drink beer.” 


THE degree of Doctor of Letters at the Sorbonne has just been taken, 
for the first timein history, by a laly—Mlle. Merlette de Provins. The 
subject of her thesis was ‘* fhe Life and Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.” 


Mr. C. T. MILLIS presented a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Arithmetic ” to the London County Council Conference of Teachers. 
We hope the paper will be printed and widely read. 


IT is stated that in some of the Leeds schools every child is a 
depositor in the Yorkshire Penny Bank. The total amount deposited 
is almost £40,000, an average of over 9s. a child. 


MANY curious reasons are given for absence from school. Here 
is one taken from the Schoolmistress: ‘“ Dr sir ; Samuel cannot come 
to school this afternoon, as he has glued his head to the dresser, and 
we have not been able to separate him yet.” 


A HEATED discussion took place at Aberdare, where some members 
of the Education Committee wanted to dock the teachers’ salaries 
during the Christmas holidays, on the analogy of the colliers in the 
district, who received no pay when the pits stood idle. The motion 
was not carried. 


“ No country in the world comes near us in our hunger for examina- 
tion results and certificates to hang up in our bedrooms,” said Mr. 
Morant the other day at Wigan. He has evidently been reading 
‘Love and Mr, Lewisham.” 


AN appeal, signed by peers, bishops, and other influential persons, 
has been issued to all Local Authorities, calling upon them to have 
regard to the formation of character as the principal aim of education ; 
and urging that in all schools effective moral training based upon those 
Christian principles which ought to pervade all teaching and discipline 
should be provided. To this end Bible teaching should be continued, 
supported by influences inspired by the spirit of that teaching. 


Mrs. DAVIES, in the Contemporary Review, has some severe things 
to say about teachers of cookery. She instances a girl with a first-class 
diploma for all branches of high-class and plain cooking who was 
unable to prepare a dish of mutton cutlets, and gravely stated that she 
did not understand joints. Another told her managers that she could 
not teach stewing unless she had a gas-stove. No doubt there is much 
unreality in the instruction given. The lessons ought to enable the 
pupils to make the best use ot their cottage grates. 


THE Morning Fost is devoting itself to educational topics. It has 


printed a letter from Mr. Thomas Allen. 


WE extract the following curious puzzle from the Leeds and York- 
shire Mercury: “It is startling to find that there is no essential subject 
in our educational equipment to which less attention is paid in this 
country than geography. The reason seems to be that it is more 
profitable from the point of view of tuition to teach something else.” 
The remark is not uninteresting as indicating the attitude of mind of 
the reporter towards education. 


WITH regard to the use of the divining-rod, a somewhat flippant 
correspondent in the Zřmes points out that the rod has also been a 
powerful educational instrument for locating, evoking, and stimulating 
the latent forces of the brain, especially in early youth—forces which 
no other known agency could elicit. 


“To yongs gentlemen whish english concerning lessons and private 
circles. References and photographie to *‘ Utile dulce” this news- 
(Continued on page 140.) 
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TWO NEW LATIN BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 


BLACKIE’S LATIN COURSE 


(Based on Conversation throughout) 


By E. H. SCOTT, B.A.. and FRANK JONES, B.A. 


The most successful endeavour to apply modern methods to the 


teaching of Latin. 


The First Course has been adopted in the leading 


Preparatory Schools, Girls’ High Schools, and in the Lower Forms 


of the great Public Schools. 


Its success has caused a Second Part 


on the same lines to be prepared. This Part is now issued. 


The Second Course develops the methods of the First, modified to suit the different stage which the 


pupil has reached. 


It consists for the most part of exercises (praeparatio, lectio, interrogatio, grammatica) 


based on Caesar’s First Book, and so arranged that the pupil is led gradually and systematically to 


acquire a mastery of the elementary syntax of the complex sentence. 


The oral methods begun in 


the First Course are continued. The original text of Caesar, and easy passages from other authors, are 
' given, to be read after the preparatory exercises are worked through. 


A special feature of this book is that all the long vowels are marked, 


quantities ” 


including the “ hidden 


in such words as consul, tiinxe, quadrtus,; thus introducing the quantitative system advocated by 
Professor Postgate in England, and Professors Hale and Buck in America. 


In response to numerous suggestions from teachers, a number of illustrations are included in the 


First Part. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE FIRST LATIN COURSE. 


The SCHOOL WORLD says :—“ This 
is quite the best book hitherto published for 
beginners, and we venture to prophesy that 


this, or others written on the same principle, 
will supersede all existing manuals.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCA-. 


TION says :—‘* We greatly prefer this Latin 
book for beginners to the comic Latin primer 
which was the last book of the kind we noticed. 
This bears on the face of it the marks of direct 
experience. The plan of the book is thoroughly 
sound, and it has been well carried out.” 


Professor J. P. POSTGATE, in 


_ the Classioal Review, says :—‘‘ It is clear and 


practical in its plan and arrangement, the 
sections (capita) seem to be of the right length 
and properly graduated in difficulty, the im- 
portance of pronunciation is recognized ; in a 
word, it appears to be a very teachable book.” 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


By W. H. S. JONES, M.A., 
Perse School, Cambridge. 


This little book will be of special interest in view of the present critical position of Classics in the 


Universities and Public Schools. 


It consists of four chapters: 
First Year of Latin, (3) The Second Year of Latin, (4) The Third Year of Latin; 
suggestive scheme for a three years’ course, founded on personal experience, and of proved success. 


(1) The Teaching of Classics, (2) The 
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paper’s redaction. Discretion honnoursake.’’—This conundrum from 
a Stockholm newspaper appears to mean that a teacher of English 
requires pupils. 


A CORRESPONDENT adds to our specimens of French-English the 
following from the Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ bon volonté” (editorial) ; the 
Princess had been greatly touched by their kindness, and wished him 
to say to Mme. Réjane: ‘* Mile. Remerciements ” (report of a matinde 
performance for the children); ‘f Monsieur Anglaise désire, &c.” 
(advertisement of an Englishman seeking a post in France on the 
strength of his knowledge of the lingo). 


Canon H. C. BEEcHING, D.Litt., has consented to lecture on 
‘*The Spiritual Teaching of Shakespeare” to the members of the 
Central Guild on Friday evening, March 17, at Bedford College, York 
Place, Baker Street ; hour 8.15 p.m. Tickets for this lecture can be 
obtained from Miss Burns (Hon. Sec., Section D), 36 Norland Square, 
W. ; and, as space is limited, it is requested that applications for these 
be made before the end of February. 


MR. Heder ADKINS writes to correct the statement that he is 
Head Master of the Secondary School for Boys at Salford: ‘‘ I was 
unable to accept the post owing to the conditions attached to it.” 


A CASE of impudent imposture given at length in the Zast Kent 
Advertiser shows how casually appointments to head masterships are 
sometimes made. A man calling himself H. W. Ord, M.A., was 
elected by the Governors to the Head Mastership of Crewkerne 
Grammar School on the strength of testimonials written by himself 
certifying his merits as head master of a school which has no existence. 


The name assumed by the impostor is that of a distinguished assistant . Cts, : l n 
` of examination, and, if he or she adds Domestic etan i nine hours. 
o 


master in Blackheath School. ‘‘ Quis gubernabit gubernatores ? ” 


MR. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON will deliver three lectures at the 
London School of Economics on the 13th, 16th, and 2oth, at 8 p.m., 
on ‘*The Organization of Modern Languages Teaching in Great 
Towns.” Fee 2s. 6d. 


THE death of the Rev. Lancelot Sanderson, who passed away at 
Worthing on December 9, removes one of the most successful of our 
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No better aid for observing such far-away objects can be obtained or 
desired." —Mr. OLIVER G. Pike, in Woodland, Field, and Shore. 


‘I was the ha ssor of a pair of Gorrz Trieder Binoculars. Every 
one praises his i ass, but of all those I have tried sone has been so good as 
this glass Sor my purpose.” —Mr. Harry F. WitHersy, F.Z.S., M.B.0.U., 
writing in Kxowledge upon his Ornithological Tour through the Soudan. 


Catalogue 101 
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preparatory head masters. He was born in 1838, graduated at Clare 
College, Cambridge, and was appointed to a mastership at Harrow in 
1865. In 1869 he succeeded Mr. Bernaise at Elstree. 


* Dig Schultafel ist schwarz, viereckig und aus Holz gemacht.”— 
‘‘ The School Board is black, angular, and wooden.” 


THE total number of schools up to December 31 recognized for Regu- 
lations 3 (3) and 4 was 1,216; 300 more were provisionally recognized. 
For Regulation 3 (2) (ii), 21 schools were recognized. Of these, 41 
schools were Scotch, 29 Irish, and 33 Indian and Colonial. The total 
number of teachers registered in Column B up to the same date was 
7,671—men, 3,630; women, 4,041. Of these, 4 men and 149 women 
were under Regulation 3 (permanent conditions); 2,852 under 
4 (2) (i) (a); 370 under 4 (2) (i) (6) 3 336 under 4 (2) (ii) ; 2,333 under 
4” (head masters and head mistresses) ; 18 under 5 (2) a (16 men and 
2 women) ; and 1,599 under 5 (2) 4 (ten-year clause). 


Our old friend John Paget has again been laid by the heels for 
failing to report himself to the police. In the evidence it came out 
that for over twenty years he had made his living by preying on the 
public as a school agent. Hehad never, the officer said, once found a 
school for a pupil or placed a pupil in a school. We know not which 
to admire most—the gullibility of the public or the cleverness of. the 
impostor. 


WE understand that the College of Preceptors is revising the time- 
table for its examinations—none too soon. As it is, a pupil taking 
English, Latin, French, and Arithmetic, a very common combination 
of subjects, has on one day seven and a half or eight and a half hours 


In the Oxford Schools and the Cambridge Triposes six hours a day is 


. the limit. 


| 
| 
! 


C. P. GOERZ, 


THE Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate of the University 
of Cambridge announce that after the present year the arrangements 
made for examining Senior candidates in the Local Examinations in 
sporen French and spoken German will be extended to Junior candi- 

tes. 

(Continued on page 142.) 
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SEVERAL promotions are announced in the Board of Education 
inspectorate: Mr. A. E. Scougal becomes Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools in Edinburgh ; Mr. J. Boyd will remain in Aberdeen, and 
Mr. A. R. Andrew is gl ay hief Inspector in Glasgow. Mr. 
W. G. Fraser is promoted from Junior Inspector to the position of 
Inspector ; Mr. David Thompson, First Class Sub-Inspector, becomes 
Inspector; Mr. J. H. Murray, Second Class Sub-Inspector, becomes 
Junior Inspector ; and Mr. A. McDonald is promoted from the Second 
Class to be a First Class Sub-Inspector. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, must suffer dissolution before it 
can become an integral part of the University of Lendon. The money 
difficulty has been surmounted, and sufficient funds are now in hand to 
justify the carrying out of the project. Accordingly in the ensuing 
Session parliamentary powers will be sought to dissolve the partnership 
at present existing between the College, the Medical School, and 
the Boys’ School. Suitable provision will be made in the Bill for 
the latter two, and then the College proper will be absorbed in the 
University. 


IN reference to a note on the metric system, the Secretary of the 
Decimal Association writes: ‘‘The case between us and the British 
Weights and Measures Association can be put in a nutshell: if the 
necessity for a change be admitted, should it be to a system in force in 
those countries where the bulk of our import and export trade is 
carried on, which system is already largely in use not only for our 
foreign trade, but also for purposes of science; or to a new system to 
be evolved by the efforts of the British Weights and Measures Associa- 
tion to simplify and standardize our existing weights and measures ? 


If the latter course were followed, it would add to the confusion already ' 


caused by the complicated tables of weights and measures taught in 
our schools.” He adds that the Bill presented by the Decimal 
Association has received the support of the bulk of head masters and 
School Boards throughout the country. 


WE regret to learn as we go to press the sudden death of the Rev. A. 
er who has been Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
since 1889. 


LONDON SECONDARY TEACHERS.—At a general meeting of the 
recently formed association at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, it was 
agreed to change the title to the Association of London Secondary, 
Art, and Technological Teachers. The secretary, Mr. P. Abbott, 
reported that membership had increased from 120 in May last to 450, 
and said that the organization was now the largest and most repre- 
sentative body of teachers in London. Obviously the statement is not 
intended to be accepted in its literal sense. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND THE ARMY.—It may be remembered 
that some four years ago, at the time of the South African War, an 
article was published in Zhe Journal of Education which discussed 
possible methods of improving the personnel of the commissioned ranks 
of the Army, especially in regard to their mental capacity. The most 
urgent reform, it was suggested, was the introduction into the Army of 
a larger proportion of officers drawn from. the middle class. At 
present many promising boys from the smaller secondary schools are 

revented from taking commissions in the Army by the heavy expend- 
iture which has to be incurred for the course at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. How this reform could best be effected was and still is a very 
difficult problem, but the new scheme of the Army Council for the 
granting of commissions to Universities should have very beneficial 
effects of the kind indicated. From the pamphlet recently issued by 
‘the University of London we learn that a student who has graduated 
in the University after three years’ study at one of its schools, 
who has had some practical millitary training by temporary 
attachment to a Regular unit for periods amounting to twelve weeks, 
and has passed an examination in military subjects after satisfactory 
attendance at the courses of instruction organized by the University, 
will stand a very good chance of being given a commission in the Army. 
The advantages of the new scheme will be obvious. Firstly, the total 
cost of the course will be much smaller than that of the ordinary 
Woolwich or Sandhurst course, especially in the case of candidates 
whose parents live in London. In the second place, the candidate will 
have received a thorough education, which will fit him for many kinds 
of work after retirement from the Army, and there will be no need for 
a final decision as toa boy’s career until he attains to manhood. And, 
thirdly, from the national point of view, the great widening of the field 
of choice and the introduction to the Army of a considerable number of 
men of specially good education and training must tend towards in- 
creasing the efficiency of the service. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas the policy of the Admiralty is in favour of taking charge of 
boys intended for the Navy at an early age, the tendency of the War 
Office is, so far, in spite of Mr. Arnold Forster’s threat, in the other 


direction. (Continued on page 144.) 
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PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


THE winner of the Translation Prize for December is Miss 
E. M. Weeks, 3 Eliot Cottages, Blackheath, S.E. 

The winners of the Extra Prize for December are Miss 
Malvina Junge, 3 Thorn Terrace, Worthing ; and E. Latham, 
Eig. 61 Friends Road, East Croydon. 

he Translation Prize for January is awarded to “ Toredid.” 
The Extra Prize for January is awarded to “ Rolobo.” 


PORTRAIT DE M. DIDEROT. 


Mor. J’aime Michel; mais j’aime encore mieux la vérité. Assez 
ressemblant ; il peut dire à ceux qui ne le reconnaissent pas, comme le 
jardinier de lopéra-comique: C'est qu'il ne m’a jamais vu sans 

rruque. Très vivant; c'est sa douceur, avec sa vivacité ; mais trop 
jeune, tête trop petite, joli comme une femme, lorgnant, souriant, 
mignard, faisant le petit bec, la bouche en cœur; rien de la esse de 
couleur du cardinal de Choiseul ; et puis un luxe de emeni ruiner 
le pauvre littérateur, si le receveur de la capitation vient à l'imposer 
sur sa robe de chambre. L'’écritoire, les livres, les accessoires aussi 
bien qu'il est possible, quand on a voulu la couleur brillante, et qu'on 
veut être harmonieux. Pétillant de près, vigoureux de loin, surtout les 
chairs. Du reste, de belles mains bien modelées, excepté la gauche, 
qui n’est pas dessinée. On le voit de face ; il a la tête nue ; son toupet 
gris, avec sa mignardise, lui donne l'air d une vieille coquette qui fait 
encore l’aimable; la position d’un secrétaire, d’Etat, et non d'un 
philosophe. La fausseté du premier moment a influé surtout le reste. 
C'est cette folle de madame Van Loo, qui venait jaser avec lui tandis 
qu’on le peignait, qui lui a donné cet air-la, et qui a tout gâté. Si elle 
s'était mise a son clavecin, et qu'elle eût préludé ou chanté : 

‘* Non ha ragione, ingrato, 
Un core abbandonato,” 
ou quelque autre morceau du même genre, le philosophe sensible eût 
pris un tout autre caractère ; et le portrait s’en serait ressenti. Ou, 
mieux encore, il fallait le laisser seul, et l‘abandonner a sa rêverie. 


Alors sa bouche se serait entr’ouverte, ses regards distraits se seraient - 


portés au loin, le travail de sa téte, fortement occupée, se serait peint 
sur son visage; et Michel efit fait une belle chose. Mon joli 
philosophe, vous me serez à jamais un témoignage précieux de l'amitié 
d’un artiste, excellent artiste, plus excellent homme. Mais que diront 


| 


mes petits-enfants, lorsqu’ils viendront à comparer mes tristes ouvrages 
avec ce riant, mignon, efféminé, vieux coquet-là ? 


By ‘*ToREDID.” 


Myself. I love Michael ; but I love truth better still. It is not a 
bad likeness. To those who fail to recognize him, he may say, like 
the gardener in the comic opera: ‘‘ That is because he has never seen 
me without my wig.” It is full of animation, and does justice alike to 
his gentleness and to his vivacity, but it is too young-looking ; the 
head is too small, and the face is as pretty as a woman’s—ogling, 
smiling, affected, mincing, and pursing up her lips. There is nothing 
of the soberness of tint one notices in the pcrtrait of the Cardinal de 
Chois :ul, and the sumptuousness of the attire would be the ruin of the 
poor author should his dressing-gown be assessed by the collector of 
the poll-tax. The writing-desk, books, and accessories could not be 
better if the colouring was to be brilliant and the general effect harm- 
onious. Sparkling near at hand, the colouring stands out boldly when 
viewed farther off, and especially the flesh tints. The hands withal are 
beautiful and finely modelled, though the drawing of the left is faulty. 
The sitter faces us; his head is bare, and his gray forelock, with his 
affectation, makes him look like an old coquette who still displays her 
airs and graces, whilst the attitude is rather that of a Secretary of State 
than that of a philosopher. It is that giddy Madame Van Loo, who 
would chatter to him whi'st he was being painted, who made him lo k 
like that, and so spoiled everything. Had she seated herself at her 
harpsichord, and played or sung : 


“ Nought, ingrate, do know of reason 
Hearts sore hurt by lovers’ treason,” 


or something else of the same kind, the impressionable philosopher's 
mood would have been entirely different, and this would have found 
expression in the portrait. Gr, better still, he should have been left 
alone to lose himself in reverie, for then his lips would have been 
parted, there would have been a dreamy, far-off look in the eyes, the 
face would have borne the impress of the working of the busy brain, 
and Michael would have produced a fine work. My charming philo- 
sopher, you will ever be to me a valued memorial of the friendship of 
an artist—an excellent artist, but a still more excellent man. But 
what will my grandchildren say when they come to compare my dull 
writings with that smiling, dainty, effeminate, simpering, coquettish old 
man ? 
(Continued on page 146.) 
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OHARGED. 


Under the “REDUOED PREMIUM" system—applicable to Whole-Life and 
Endowment Assurances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual Premium 
is payable, the other one-fifth remaining a debt to be repaid ont of Bonus. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are 
on an EXOBEDINGLY HIGH SOALE. For the 20 years ending May, 1901, the 


Bonuses distributed were equal to an average Oash Return of no less than | 


46 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANOE are most favourable, and SURRENDER 
VALUES, PAID-UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF POLIOIES 
are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and no Commission 
introduction of business, whereby about 
year is saved to the Members. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct commu- 
nication with the Office, 


2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8. W. 


for 
0,000 a 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


With Illustrations after Flaxman. 
SCHOOL EDITION OF 


The Story of the Diad. 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 


Sometime Professor of Latin in University College, London. 


Crown 8vo, clotk, 1g. each. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Story of the Odyssey. 


Messrs. SEELEY & CO. have just issued Cheap School Editions of the above. 


ese were among the books suggested for the first year’s course in English in the 


New Regulations recently issu by the Board of Education. 


“THE Story oF THE Opyssey ” is also one of the books set for the 
Preliminary Examination. 


London : SEELEY & CO:, LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Cambridge 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


A ddress— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
ee 
CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 

WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS HALL, LONDON. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 


HARBUTT’S 
PLA N T IG INE 


MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Price 3a. net; post free, 34d. 


THE FOURTH “R” IN EDUCATION: 
vız, REVOLUTION; or, STUDY AND APTER-STUDY. 


By the Rev. J. O. BEVAN, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Chillenden, Dover; sometime 
Foundation Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


3 THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limitep, 
42 HoLsorn Viapuct, Lonpon, E.C. 


Saia T 
“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; rag me i Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internationa 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 

bscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLOYD. 494 Grove Street Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. BAKER, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply to FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


THe 


COUNCIL ARITHMETIC 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
SCHEME B. 


By T. B. ELLERY. 
NOW READY. 
Illustrated. Paper covers. 
Limp cloth. 
Paper covers. 
Limp cloth. 


Paper covers. 
Limp cloth. 
Paper covers, 
Limp cloth. 
READY SHORTLY. 
Paper covers. Price 3d. 
Limp cloth. » 4d, 
Parts VI., VII., & VIII. Paper covers. 4d. each. 
Limp cloth, 6d. ,, 


ANSWERS TO EACH PART, limp cloth. Price 4d. each. 


Part I, Price 2d 
Part IL 
Part III, 


Part IV. 


Ilustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Part V. 


A Specimen Copy will be appe post free on application to the 
ubli 


lishers— 


A. & O. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station.) 


Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT | 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the. 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


£5. 5s. Od. 


Merryweathers’ Hand Pumpin use. 
and see in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College ; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, &c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 

FIRE ENGINE MAKEES TO H.M. THE KING, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
WorKS: GREENWICH ROAD, $S,E, 
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We classify the 125 versions received as follows :— | endeavours to make the colours harmonize. Qui s'est pas dessinée : 

First Class.—Elephas, Garrymore, Chingleput, Lydia Prima, ‘‘which is only sketched”; ‘‘out of drawing” is far too strong, and 
Menevia, Seabury, Tacitus, O.F., Amry, Prestkrage, Toredid, ‘‘ not in the picture ” would be a contradiction in terms. Toupet gris: 
Chemineau. gray lock,” aso: a famous artist lately deceased. La/fausset¢é: ‘‘ The 

Second Class.—O.W., Roundhill, Michael, Orient, H.M.T., D.F., | wrong impression at starting.” C’est cette folle: “ït was the fault of 
Cantab, Fortes et Fideles, Scavenger, ‘‘ Little F1.,”” Nephest, S.W.T., . that giddy creature, that gay rattle.” He certainly would not have called 
Borealis, M.B., Eicarg, E.G.D., D. de V., Annunziata, Primrose, ; his friend’s wife a mad woman, still less a fool. There was no need to 
Crescent, Flandria, Shakspere, Orme, Aurora, A.P.W., M.N.B., | translate the Italian, bur, as it puzzled several, I will translate : 
Olicana, Uncas, Chestnut, Taugenichts, Nellie Grey, Dudevant, “ Ingrate, a woman’s heart by treason 
Brionne, Altnacoille, Das ewig weibliche, Glenleigh, Mars, Nem, Abandoned has no power to reason.” 


Chat huant, Llewellyn, Verb sap. Ses regards: ‘‘his abstracted gaze would have been fixed on space 


Third Class.—B.T., Mende, King Charles, Viator, Irish Elk, aO . eT) : 
ss Aa Milton’s ‘‘ looks commercing with the skies ”], and his features would 
Héliotrope, Broom Stick, Buster Brown, Tête blanche, Gyp, Beau Ti reflected the akiak of his busy br a! Testes o es 


Soleil, Great Western, Capella, Robin Hood, Corklight, Merrybent, “painful lucubrations” ; coguet, “a beau.” The saccadé style of the 


ssi ragga yeaa OAL Baa e Ula Gia Rade At original must be preserved—notes, jottings, not finished sentences. 


spes non fracta, Megan, Togo, Bruno, B.A.F., Ellan Vannin. 

Fourth Class.— Freda, Petite, G.B.G., J.H., Marie, Wilts, M. B.L., 
Mignonne, Hordle, Prig, Wilson, U.V., Volta, Rota, Nil, L.O.T., 
Rheims, Owlet, H.A.M., Pellico, C.P., G.E.W., Falco. 

Fifth Class.—Ayacanora, Fig, Selma, F.S.A., O.A.B., Quis, C.S.C., 
Hopeless, Salon, Patch, Ohm, Microbe, Ovum. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Of the 121 competitors, not more than 5 per cent. gave a correct 
rendering of all the twenty phrases. Again, a literal version, as 
“To take a step backwards in order to jump further,” could not be 
allowed to serve. Few availed themselves of the permission to supply 
a context ; yet apart from the context it is in some cases impossible to 
suggest the right turn. The very fact that these and similar phrases have 
been naturalized shows that there is no exact equivalent, and those 
suggested below have no pretension to be more than apnroximations. 
In a weekly contemporary ‘‘a success of esteem” was branded as a 
meaningless phrase, and on the very next page it was used in an 


A good many failed to see, what was pretty obvious from the context, 
that the ‘‘ Portrait of Diderot” was one of a series of notes on pictures 
in the Salon. Hence the first word was either omitted or misrendered 
“in my opinion.” “F. I like,” &c., is almost as bad from its 
awkwardness. Again, not many seemed to perceive that the first 


sentence is a paraphrase of ‘‘ Amicus Plato, sed magis amica veritas” | editorial. : 
—‘*T love the artist, but I love truth still more.” C’est gwil, &c., 1. ‘“‘ Chercher midi à quatorze heures.”—To look for knots in a 
was often slurred over: ‘‘ What’s wrong with the picture is,” S&c., or | bulrush. 


“Its all along of his,” &c. I have not been able to identify the comic 
opera. Très vivant: ‘‘ A telling portrait,” not ‘‘an exact likeness,” 
as the context shows: ‘‘has caught the good-nature of the original and 
sprightliness as well; but,” &c. Faisant le petit bec = la petite bouche: 
‘* pursing up her lips and simpering.” Za sagesse de couleur: ‘‘the 
sober colouring of his portrait of the Cardinal of Choiseul.” The 
funniest of many wild renderings was ‘‘a cardinal bird from Choiseul.” 
Vient à Vimposer: ‘‘ takes it into his head to assess the poll tax by the 
cost of his dressing gown”; not ‘‘to tax his dressing gown.” Quand 
on a voulu, &c.: Few observed the difference of tenses; the artist 
resolves at starting on a brilliant scheme of colouring and then 


2. “ Esprit de corps.”—Corporate spirit, loyalty to his order; not 
public spirit, nor clannishness, partisanship ; which are always used in 
malam parlem. , 

3. “ L'esprit des autres.”—The title of Edouard Fournier's well 
known work—old saws and modern instances ; wit at second hand. 

4. “A la guerre comme à la guerre.” —‘‘ To take pot luck” is the 
nearest English, but our phrase is confined to eating. Sometimes ‘‘ to 
rough it ” will suit ; to take the rough with the smooth. ; 

5. ** Tenir un salon.”—To receive, to hold a drawing-room ; but in 
England we lack both the word and the thing. Neither of the suggested 

(Continued on page 148.) 
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ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO. M. HAMMER &G CO., Ltd., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church furniture, 
Manufactories: 
BERMONDSEY, S.E., & GUILDFORD, SURREY. 370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Manufacturers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ug, FURNITURE 


SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, 
LIBRARIES, | 
LABORATORIES, 
TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTES, 
&c., &c. 


Proprietors of the 


=œ PREMIER SLIDING AND — 
==— — §FOLDINGJPARTITIONS. ~ 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH..FURN URE FORWARDED ON APP 


Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 


e7 GEO. M. HAMMER & C0., LTD., 370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. = 


LICATION. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Re JACKSON'S SYSTEM OF UPRIGHI PENMANSHIP FOR ONE OR BOTH HANDS. 


JACKSON’S WRITING COPY BOOKS and all the works and adjuncts of the System can be obtained in any 
quantities through the usual channels or direct from the Publishers, as below. 


LATEST FROM THE COLONIES. 


_ “It is now some years since the System has been introduced into the Schools of this Colony, to the great 
improvement of Hand-writing.’— December, 1904. 


Jackson’s Method is more widely used than ever, and has always got the best results, whether in ordinary School 


work or in Open Competitions. 


Send for Specimens, Prize List, and Filunivaiea Prospectus to 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 102. 


MIDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Te following SCHOLARSHIPS 


are being awarded for the year 1905 :— 


Junior County Scholarships.—14 for Boys (2 for each 
Parliamentary Division); 7 for Girls (r for each 

3 Parliamentary Division). 

Junior County Exhibitions.—30 for Boys and z5 for 
Girls. 

Intermediate County Scholarships.—5 for Boys and 
2 for Giris. 

Senior County Scholarships.—2 (open to Males and 
Females). 

Stholarships at the Maria Grey Training College.— 
3 for Girls. 

Scholarships at the University of London Day Training 
College. —5o (for Males and Females). 

Pupil-Teacher Scholarships.—100 (for Boys and Girls). 

A number of the last-mentioned Scholarships will be 
allotted to each of the Urban Districts with a population 
of over 20,000. 23 of the Scholarships will be offered 
in the Elementary Education County. 

Forms of Application and full particulars of the 
conditions of the award of these Scholarships can be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY of the 
Middlesex Education Committee, Guildhall, West- 
minster, S.W 


TRANSFER Pel SCHOOLS, 
Q. 
1. Successful Day and Boarding Sohool 


for Girls.—Established over 40 years. Average 
receipts £1,000. Present numbers over 70. Excellent 
house, garden, &c. School ‘‘ Recognized.” Price for 


goodwill, School and part of household furniture, 

750 

2. Day and Boarding Sohool for Girls at 
a well known health resort. Receipts for last 3 years 
over £900. Rent £50. 

Wanted, for Purehase, a School of 
asic. Income must be not less than £300. Pur- 
chaser has capital immediately available. 

4 A well known Professor of Music 
wishes to take over a sound Teaching connexion. 
Pianoforte and Singing. 

s. Old-established Day and Boarding 
School for Girls.—Income averages £750. Over 
60 Pupils, with large Music and Dancing connexion. 
Freehold premises. Price for goodwill and Schvol 
furniture £600. Rent £120. Freehold, goodwill, &c., 
£2,600. 

6. Wanted fer Purchase, a successful 
Boar Sohool for Girls on the South 
Coast. pital immediately available, and a good 
price will be offered for a sound concern which will 
bear strict investigation. 


The above are selected from a large list of Transfers, 
Partnerships, &c., now on the books of The London 
Bducational Agency, 358 Strand, W.C., and any 
enquiries from rs and Vendors will be treated 
in the strictest confidence. 


ISS GERTRUDE BAR- 


RINGER (Contralto) visits Schools and re- 
ceives Private Pupils for Voice Production, Solo and 
Class Singing, and Lessons in Accompanying. Ex- 
perienced in organizing School Concerts. Very 
successful in preparing for Examinations.—107 St. 
George's Road, S.W. 


ee ey Copying, Short- 


hand, Authors’ MSS., Duplicating, Translating, 
Legal Documents, &c. work carefully and 
romptly executed. Terms moderate. Attendance 
Dr letters, &c., if desired.—Miss E. L. STENT, 
Foresters’ Hall, 15 Clerkenwell Road, E.C. Tele- 
phone—No. 12,277 Central. 


WELL known experienced 


£ TEACHER of FRENCH and GERMAN 
has some time disengaged for Visiting Engagements 
and Private Tuition at his own or at the Pupil's 
residence. Address—No. 6,591. # 


_ ae ee ae mee em ee 


M 


ONES L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., gives Lessons 
in Pianoforte Playing. Pupils visited or received. 
Schools also visited. Address—Elm View, Woodside 
Park, North Finchley, N. 


TRANSFERS. 


O School Principals wishing to 
remove to the Seaside — SCARBOROUGH, 

TO LET, or SELL, very large, specially well built 
House, with Garden. Very suitable for a Boarding 


School. Apply—H.H., West Park House, Falsgrave, 
Scarborough. 
OR Sale, an old- established 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS (Protestant), in Dublin. For further informa- 
tion Address—No. 6,596.3% 


a 


MALL Recognized GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL for gipo! to suitable lady with some 


boarding connexion. as some Continental boarding 
connexion now. Roomy detached house, large 
fitted gymnasium, Ten miles from London. 
— No. 6,603. # 


GCHOOL FOR SALE (established 


1880), owing to death of Principal, Healthy, 
wealthy London Suburb. Price, capitation fees. Fur- 
niture at valuation. Excellent premises, detached. 
Good grounds. Also very ni€é country connexion 
(Kent). Large detached house. Accommodation for 
60 pupils. Rent only 55 guineas. Lets during Summer 
vacation for 40 guineas. Price £150. Others, par- 
ticulars gratis. No charge to purchasers.—Hoorgr, 
13 Regent Street, London. Established 1880. 


arden, 
ddress 


U SI C. — Miss McCartnuy- | 


POSTS WANTED. 


Prepaid rate: Bs words, 2s. ; each ro words after, 
d. (Use of Office address, rs. extra.) For latest 
time for receiving these announcements see front 


e. 
(Replies to advertisements marked % should be sene 
under cover to ‘‘ The Journal of Education" Office, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., s each case 
accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage om 


to advertiser. Post Cards will mot be sent on. ] 
GENTLEWOMAN, highly 
: Experienced Teacher, desires Position. Piano, 
in all grades, Vocal Culture, Class Singing, Theory, 
Harmony, Virgil Practice, Clavier technique, Solfeggio 
Chorus-work. German and Parisian Certificates and 


Diplomas. Address—Miss M., 77 Avenue de Wagram 
Paris. : 


RAINED Experienced Teacher 

(Registered), returning to England at Easter, 

seeks Post as LANGUAGE MISTRESS. French 

and German acquired abroad. Cambridge Teachers’ ; 

Higher Local (Honours), London Post preferred. 

Please address — Miss Tann, Heathfield House, 
Twickenham. 


EQUIRED, after Easter, Post in 

Food School as NEEDLEWORK AND 

ART MISTRESS. Certificated R.D.S. and South 

Kensington Certificates, National Book Prize, &c. 
Some experience. Address—No. 6,589. # 


YMNASTICS AND GAMES 


MISTRESS seeks Engagement. Educational 
Gymnastics, Remedial Exercises, Massage, Fencing, 
Swimming, Games, Physiology, Hygiene, Ambulance, 
Needlework. Fully trained, experienced. — E. D. 
Browne, 36 Moss Lane, Aintree, Liverpool. 


Wea Post, Summer Term, 
; SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, Bache- 
lier ès Lettres, Philosophie, &c. Literature, English, 
Pedagogy. Experience; references. Good salary. 
Address—No. 6,592. # 


HE MISSES TEMPLE AND 


VAUGHAN introduce—gratis—to Heads of 
Schools and Families, Physical Culture, Art, Science, 
Music, and Language Mistresses, Secretaries, Matrons, 
E mae ti &c. — 83 Chester Square, Belgravia, 


NGLISH GOVERNESS — good 

French, fluent German (acquired abroad, 414 

years), good Music (R.A.M., L.V.C.M.)—requires an 

ngagement, School or Family (Non-resident). Seven 

ears’ experience.— Miss B., 126 King Edward Road, 
outh Hackney. 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS. 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin. 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


© Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed ‘“ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 


Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on, 


. School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 148, 149, 150, and 151. 
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phrases connotes the reunion of intimate friends, or a coterie of whicha 
distinguished lady is the centre. 

6. ‘* Fin de siécle.’”-—Up to date; in the latest fashion ; decadent. 

7. **Succés d’estime.”—A meritorious performance. 

8. ‘* Vous m’en direz des nouvelles.” —What do you say to that? 
Said by a host recommending some dish or wine, or a connoisseur 
pointing out some exquisite work of art. 

g. ‘* Reculer pour mieux sauter.”—To stoop to conquer. 

10. ‘“‘ Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.”—lIntolerance is the 
child »f ignorance. 

11. “ L’dme damnée.”—The humble friend ; a mere tool or catspaw ; 
the M.P. whose watchword was, ‘‘ I say ditto to Mr. Burke.” 

12. ‘* Après cela il faut tirer l’échelle.”—That takes the cake (more 
often in a bad sense of some gross blunder) ; there’s nothing more to be 
said. 

13. ‘Une pièce de résistance.”—-The joint or principal dish at a 
dinner ; so used of a man’s favourite topic or standing argument. 

14. ‘*L’ancien régime.”—Pre-revolutionary times ; the old order of 
things. 

1 $ “Un ballon d’essai.”—Kite-flying ; a feeler. 

16. ‘* Un cheval de bataille.” —Hobby horse; King Charles’s head. 

17. “TIl ne faut jurer de rien.”—Never prophesy unless you know ; 


OF EDUCATION. 


Da fliessen noch die Briinnlein helle, 
Nichts hemmt noch trübet ihren Lauf, 
Da spriessen noch an jeder Stelle 

Die schönsten Blumen morgens auf. 


Da müssen noch die Klagen schweigen, 
Da ist das Herz noch allzeit reich ; 
Da hängt an immergrünen Zweigen 
Noch traulich Bliit’ und Frucht zugleich, 


Da gibt’s noch keine finstern Mienen, 

Nicht Zank noch Neid, nicht Hass noch Zorn 3 
Da summen stachellos die Bienen, 

Und Rosen blühen ohne Dorn. 


Da lachelt schoner noch die Sonne, 
Und heller blinkt uns jeder Stern ; 
Nur nahe sind uns Freud’ und Wonne, 
Und alle Sorgen bleiben fern. 


O sucht das Gartlein nicht auf Erden ! 
Es ist und bleibt uns immer nah’, 

Wir diirfen nur wie Kinder werden— 
Und sieh, gleich ist das Gartlein da. 


[Feb. 1905. 


nothing’s certain in this world but death and taxation. 

18. * L’amende honorable.” —An ample apology. 

19. ‘* Rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur.”—He sticks at nothing ; he 
has the devil’s own impudence. From a comic song of Madame 
Thérèse. 

20. ‘* Qui trop embrasse mal étreint.” —Grasp all, lose all. 


Two Extra Prizesof a Guinea each are offered for the 
best list of leading authorities (1) for and against com- 
| pulsory Greek, (2) for and against Mr. Chamberlain's 
scheme of Fiscal Reform. The names tn each list must not 


exceed twenty. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best trans- | 
lation of the following lyric from Hoffmann von Fallers- | 
| 


Å. = me m 0 


leben :— Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petitors, but the prize-winners will be required fo send real 
| names for publication. 
| Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
i a copy of “ Essays tn Translation” or “ Prizes and 
| Proximes."’ 
| All competitions must reach the Office by February 162%, 
_ addressed ‘‘ Prize Edttor,’’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
_ 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. of 


Proprietors: Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 
Offices—34 Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Head Mistresses and Principais cf Public and Private Schools desirous of engaging for the Term come 
mencing after Easter (1905) experienced and well qualified Teachers—Graduates or Undergraduates 
of the various Universities, Trained and Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, Foreign, and other Assistant Mistresses, Senior 
and Junler, and who will state their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, will at once be placed in corre- 
spondence with @ligible candidates free of charge. To facilitate a speedy arrangement, full detalis as to the essential 
qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident or Non-resident should be stated. 


Ein Gartlein weiss ich noch auf Erden, 
Drin wand!’ ich gern bei Tag und Nacht, 
Das kann mir nie verwiistet werden, 

Es ist von Engeln stets bewacht. 


Da zeigt sich noch den Augen immer 
Der Himmel wolkenleer und blau, 

Da augelt noch wie Demantschimmer 
An Gras und Blattern Himmelsthau, 


Head Mistresses and Principals will be at liberty to make use of Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH’s offices for the purpose of 
interviewing candidates at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 daily. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “SCHOLASQUE, LONDON.” 


Assistant Mistresses seeking Appointments for the Term commencing after Easter (1905) in Publio or in Private 
Sohools should apply at once to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with particulars of 
vacancies suitable to their requirements. Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. Please see page 150 


for special notice as to immediate and Easter (1905) vacancies. 
Schools Transferred and Valued. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. Partnerships arranged. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools for Saleand Partnerships sent gratis to intending purchasers, to whom ne Commission will be 
charged. The Transfer Department is under the direct management of one of the partners of the firm. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 147. 


M ods: BETIS, the Introducer 


of the Gouin Method, is open to Engage- 
ment as Non-resident or Visiting FRENCH 
MASTER. —63 Sinclair Road, West Kensington, 
London. 


ORTH GERMAN Protestant 


LADY, with State Certifications, desires 
Engagement in School or Family. General subjects: 
German, French, Music (Pianoforte). Address — 
Miss F. Grann, Hannover- Waldhausen Central- 
Strasse 13. ` 


A MISTRESS requires Post. 


Art Master's Certificate (Group 1). Drawing, 
Painting, Design, Brush Work, Plant Drawing, Black- 
board Monochrome Painting, Antique, Geometry, 
Perspective, &c. Preparation for the various Pais 
Examinations of the Board of Education, Oxford an 
Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors. Four years’ 
experience Class Teaching. — Miss KNIGHT, 50 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 


ORTH GERMAN LADY, with 
State Diploma (Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, very successful in preparing for the different 
University Examinations), desires Visiting Post at a 
a School._— M. B., 146 King Henry’s Road, 


| POST required as SECRETARY to 


School, Society, or Institution. Good testi- 
monials.—-Miss E. J., 1 The Yews, Belvedere, Kent. 


Y OUNG Swiss Protestant (well 

educated, speaking French and German) de- 
sires Engagement as TUTOR-COMPANION. 
Music, Piano, Violin, Zither, &c. Good references.— 
J. S., 83 Chester Square, Belgravia, S.W. 


RT MISTRESS.—Painting, Draw- 
Pd ing, Modelling, Brushwork, Carving. Studied 
from Life in Paris, Germany, London. Ablett System. 
South Kensington. Res. or Visiting. Address— 
Miss P., 16 Blakesley Avenue, Ealing, 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAD MASTERS. 


HE Annual Meeting took place on January 11 and 12 at the 
Guildhall. There was an unusually large attendance. The 
Council Chamber was otherwise occupied, and the Court Room, in 
which the sittings were held, was inconveniently crowded. 
Canon BELL, the outgoing President, introduced his successor, the 
Rev. JAMES WENT (Leicester), who, in an able introductory address, 


_ took a general survey of the progress of secondary education during the 
` past year. 


England and Germany. 
In a recent speech of the Emperor William at Dantzic the Emperor 


i had attributed the extraordinary development of German industry and 


ed 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSY- | 


CHOLOGY. 


By Prof. W. Wunpr. A Translation of the Fifth and wholly 
Re-written (1902-3) German Edition, by Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, 
M.A. In three vols. Vol. I., with 156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
I2s. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ETHICS. 
By W. R. Boyce Gizson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ An admirable book.” — Education. 
“Mr. Gibson’s book ought to be read, weighed, and considered by 


all who are interested in the latest philosophical controversy.” — 
Guardian, 


A DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, Author of ‘Dictionary of Quotations” 
(Classical), ‘* Dictionary of Historical Allusions,” &c. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


By E. LaTHA™M, Author of “Idiomatic Phrases ” (French), &c. 
Smali demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
PLATO. 


By WILLIAM Boyp, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ninth Edition. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


By A. NEWSHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P., and W. C. C. PAKES, 
D.P.H. With a Chapter on “ Eyesight,” by JAMES KERR, 
M.D. 311 pages, with 43 Illustrations, 33. 


PRO PATRIA: A Latin Story Book. 


By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon.), M.A. Being 
a continuation of Ora Maritima, and carrying the pupil to 
the end of the Regular Accidence, including all Regular Verbs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH MANOR. 
By Prof. P, VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


Vol. I. of 
STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. With Answers. 


By I. Locan, F.R.G.S., Head Master of Ormond School for 
Boys, Dublin. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Entirely Rewritten. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN © CO., Ltd., 


25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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commerce to the serious work and systematic teaching, based on the 
scientific knowledge, of German schools. The difference between the 
two countries was that Germany had recognized the paramount im- 
portance of secondary education and England had not. While 
elementaty education had steadily and rapidly advanced since Mr. 
Forster's Act of 1870, secondary education had limped languidly in its 
rear. Buildings and appliances that would not be tolerated in primary 
schools were considered quite good enough for secondary. To give a 
case that had come within his personal experience, a building con- 
dlemned as an elementary school had been opened as a high school and 
put in competition with a neighbouring grammar school. The Act of 
1902 had done something to stir that supineness of the middle classes 
in looking after the education of their own children which Matthew 
Arnold deplored, and the merits of the Act would be recognized more 
and more as time went on. It had made it possible, for the first time 
in the history of the country, to organize education as a whole and 
to prevent overlapping. 
Social Distinctions. 


The backwardness of secondary education was due partly to 
historical, and still more to social, causes. There were grammar 
schools planted in villages and places where they were not wanted, 
while populous centres were without any educational endowments. 
Under the new Act it would surely be possible for a body of disinter- 
ested men to map out a district, and to transplant such schools to 
places where they were wanted, giving compensation by means of local 
exhibitions, and establishing additional schools, where needed, frem 
public funds. Social prejudices, too, were slowly being broken down. 
It was gradually being recognized that ‘‘ secondary” connoted not a 
class distinction, but one of attainment. The recognition of this faet 
was largely due to the free admission in the last thirty years to 
grammar schools of County Council scholars, boys of ability and 
character, many of whom had afterwards won the highest honours at 
the University. The number of such scholars would, he hoped. largely 
increase in the future. 

Pupil- Teachers. 

The regulations for the instruction of pupil-teachers which were pub- 
lished in 1903 would also operate in making the expression ‘‘ secondary 
school” refer to the character of the education given rather than te 
the social sfatus of the pupils. The experiment of educating pupil- 
teachers in secondary schools was an interesting one, and many of the 
larger Educational Committees were giving it a fair trial. If the plan 
was not universally adopted, it would be because the Local Committees 
were disinclined to spend money on training pupil-teachers who, net 
improbably, when their training was over, would seek employment 
with some other Authority. No doubt, education, as a whole, would 
be advanced ; but this somewhat abstract advantage would hardly com- 
mend itself to the average ratepayer or even to the average alderman. 
As a matter of principle, it appeared obvious that the cost of the 
training of pupil-teachers should be defrayed from the national 
Exchequer, although with a depleted Treasury it was hopeless at 
present to ask for increased grants. Their hope must be that, if we 
could keep out of ‘‘ just and necessary ” wars, there might before long 
be more money available for secondary education generally. He did 
not conceal the fact that it was possible that they might have some 
difticulties as the result of this arrangement. A certain number of 
parents, more especially among those who were a Tittle doubtlul about 
their own position socially, had a fixed idea that the social surround- 
ings of their boys were of more importance than their education, and 
they might show some unwillingness to send their sons to schools 
where they would meet with boys of a social grade presumably lower 
than their own. Their anxiety was without foundation and their pride 
of position altogether misplaced. The idea that because a boy’s 
parents were in relatively poor circumstances that boy was not fit to 
associate with sons of successful manufacturers was one which he found 
it dithcult to describe in terms cf due moderation. 


New Regulations for Secondary Schools. 

Without anticipating the debate on this subject he would call atten- 
tion to two points. He reckoned that in future schools of the A type, 
which had been earning 45 per head, would im future not earn on the 
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average more than £3. This was a serious loss. Secondly, the re- 
striction in the matter of examinations to those which comprised the 
whole school or were held solely for the purpose of awarding scholar- 
ships seemed to him unreasonable. They had indeed received an 
authoritative assurance that when the University Local Examinations 
' were utilized for the school examinations the conditions of the clause 
would be fulfilled, and in many schools this concession would remove 
the objection felt to the clause, but not in all, and he regretted that the 
Board. had not seen its way to leave a detail of this kind to the discre- 
tion of the head master. i 


Examination and Inspection. 


He believed, as the result of a good deal of experience of various 
methods, that a combination of the University Local Examinations, or 
of the examinations of the Joint Board, with an inspection of the 
whole school by a qualified man sent down by the Universities, and an 

‘oral examination, when necessary, of the younger boys, would be found 
to be the best not only as regarded conveniency and efficiency, but also 
as regarded economy. It was difficult to see why the Board of Educa- 
tion should pointedly ignore the University Local Examinations. So 
far from ignoring them, they would be well advised to utilize them as 
part of the machinery for estimating the efficiency of their schools. It 
was obvious that an inspection by two or three men, however well 
qualified, spread over two or three days, and held perhaps in May, 
when the school year had still two months left for revision of the year’s 
work, was a very inadequate way of judging of the work of the school. 
He did not wish to find fault with the inspections of the Board of 
Education or to suggest that the schools should not be regularly 
visited by its inspectors. But it was impossible for any men to judge 
adequately of the work of a school under the conditions which must of 
necessity govern their inspection. Inspection was one thing, examina- 
tion was another. Both had their uses. The inspectors, on their 
visits during the year, could see not only that the conditions of the 
Board were being observed, but that the staff was efficient, and that 
the apparatus and appliances were satisfactory. They could hear and 
criticize the teaching, they could make valuable suggestions, they could 
do much in the way of help and encouragement ; but from the condi- 
tions of the case they could not examine; and he believed that it was 
quite possible for an inspector, however able and experienced, to form 
‘a wrong impression of the work of a master. The tabulated results 
of the University Local Examinations, or of those of the Joint Board, 
held at the end of the school year, and the University inspector’s 
report on the school would correct this, and would be a valuable help 
to the Board of Education inspector in estimating the work of the 
school and in giving his own report. The scheme he suggested fitted 
in with the universal feeling to reduce the number of the examinations, 
and these University examinations, in their wide choice of subjects, 
gave scope for that varied culture which was expressed in a phrase 

rst used at the Cambridge meeting of the Association, which had 
since become classical—'‘‘ freedom, variety, and elasticity.” This sug- 
gested the question of school or qualifying certificates. Whatever the 
ultimate decision upon the question might be, he trusted that there 
would be no hard rule made, but that the Board ef Education would 
accept varying forms of certificates issued by various recognized 
academic bodies. 


‘+ On the motion of the PRESIDENT, a vote of thanks was accorded to 

Canon Bell for his services as President of the Association during the 

past year. 
a New Regulations for Secondary Schools. 

| Dr. W. H. D. Rouse (Cambridge) proposed the following resolu- 

tion :— 

“ That this Association regards the new Regulations for Secondary 
Schools with satisfaction in general, but regrets that the Board of 
Education does not provide : (a) for the calculation of grants upon 
terminal attendance; (4) for the recognition (1) of advanced 
courses to follow upon, and (2) of preparatory courses to precede, 
the existing four-year course ; (c) for ensuring comparative freedom 
of curricula to schools satisfying certain tests of a higher liberal 

t+ education.” | 


‘The Rev. R. D. SWALLow (Chigwell) seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Rouse prefaced his criticisms by a full acknowledgment of the 
steps in advance marked by the new regulations. (1) The principle 
that Government grants should be given, not on a section of the 
school’s work, but on the whole course. This sound principle must be 
further extended. (2) The importance given to the study of English. 
Lfe hoped, however, that undue importance would rot be attached to 
the Board’s accompanying flyleaf. The list of books recommended 
Was an absurd one, apparently a reminiscence of the compiler’s school 
ilays. “Publishers, however, took it seriously, as though it was an 
authoritative code, and were busy getting out editions. (3) There was 
on page 2I a cautious warning against the wasteful competition of 
school v. school. He hoped the Board would take practical steps to 
carry out this warning, and with this end appoint competent and 
courageous inspectors. (4) The regulations as to examinations seemed 
t6d, to him,’a step in the right direction, and herein he ventured to 


disagree with the President. He could make no exception in favour 
of the University Local and Joint Board Examinations, These 
gigantic examinations, where the candidates were not seen, without 
any viva voce or connexion with the teacher, were on a thoroughly 
vicious principle. To pas» to criticisms. (a) The grants were assessed 
by the year, while the unit of their school life was the term. Asa 
practical result thirty boys in his school were debarred from the grant 
because they came in the second term of the year or left before the end 
of the year. It would be possible for a boy to have been four complete 
terms in a school and part of a fifth and yet earn no grant. The 
Board’s objection was that accounts would be complicated. It was 
the Board that had made them so. As he had before pointed out, 
three hundred clerks were now engaged in adding up and checking 
school registers, and some £30,000 a year of public money was wasted 
on clerical work. (4) The grants were given only to a portion of the 
school. Hence it was fur the money interest of the school to push 
boys prematurely into the upper part, and to keep them there too long. 
The scale of remuneration was a complicated one, but he reckoned 
that it would work out at less than what he had received last year. 
(c) The conditions of gymnastics, manual training, &c., would press 
hardly if insisted on. What we wanted was a Minister of Education 
who weuld say boldly that the country necded half a million for 
secondary education, and who was prepared to risk his position in 
demanding it. The one quality most lacking in our present officials 
concerned with education was courage. 

Mr. T. VARLEY (Winchester) moved a rider protesting against any 
diminution of grants to sch ols which had incurred capital expenditure 
on the strength of the continuation of such grants. He instanced his 
own school, which was started eight years ago. The governors would 
never have spent the considerable sums they had except on the faith 
of the permanence of the grants. 

Mr. CRICHTON (Sherborne) seconded the rider. They felt keenly 
this ridiculous reduction in the grants. The Board, after a full-dress 
inspection, reported of his school that the staff were underpaid, and 
suggested that extra funds would be available if pupil-teachers were 
accepted. Apparently the Board were not aware that the Local 
Authority paid only half of the teaching cost. 

Mr. MANSFORD (Dartford) supported. In the school where he had 
previously been the governors had made both ends meet by docking 
the head master's capitation fee by a pound a head. Any further re- 
duction must come out of the salaries of the assistant masters. He 
complained that the Local Authorities were now spending the whisky 
money which ought to go to secondary education on the training of pupil- 
teachers. 

Mr. RerrH (Halifax) would like to see the general approval of the 
new Regulations strengthened. The attitude ‘of the North of Eng- 
land at the Liverpool Conference had been wholly misrepresented by 
the paper of one head master whose flood of sarcasm there had been no. 
time to stem. As to (a) of the Resolution, the remedy was to be found 
in a general assessment of the school. As to (4), he was sorry to see 
the demand put forward at all. Their difficulty was, not to get boys 
to school, but to keep them there. They should proceed along 
the line of least resistance; directly they demanded grants for ele- 
mentary classes they would have the N.U.T. down on them. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Regulations seemed to have been drafted by some one 
who could not conceive of three languages being learned at school. 
They should press for the abolition of age limits and for the substitution 
of periods for hours. l l 

Mr. Kaye (Bedford) had found in his own dealings with the Board 
that they were squeezable. He agreed with the recommendation of 
the Council (pages 55, 56 of the Report). As to manual training, he 
was assured by the Board that it might include anything from card- 
board cutting to glass blowing. l l , 

The resolution was then put seriatim and carried with the exception 
of (6) (1), which was lost. Mr. Varley’s rider was likewise carried. 


School Certificates. 


In the absence of Mr. Rutty, Mr. SWALLOW moved the following 
resolution, which had been drafted by the Council :— 


(1) “That this Association desires (a) that all University 
Authorities in England should co-operate in establishing a general 
system of school certificates ; (6) that the Board of Education 
should appoint a Board of Control for the purpose of correlating 
the proposals of such Authorities; (c) that there should not be 
any Classification of successful candidates, but that marks of dis- 
tinction should be given in the several subjects to such pupils as 
are worthy of special notice; (d) that periodical inspection of a 
school should form a condition of the grant of certificates to its 
pupils, and that the report of such inspection should be taken into 
consideration by the examination for these certificates.” (2) ‘t That 
the Association deprecates the division of the work between, and 
the system of dual marking by, external and internal examiners ; 
provided always that the examining body takes sufficient measures 
to recognize the curriculum of the school examined and to set 
papers suitable thereto.” 
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He commended the scheme of the Joint Oxford and Cambridge Board 
which had been drawn up by Mr. Gross and Mr. Matheson. 
resolution had been approved, with one exception, by the Essex 
County Council. The purport of (a) was that they did not desire one 
Central Board—the University Authorities must co-operate ; (4) meant 
that the Board of Control should not be a department of the Board 
of Education, nor an individual, though they would be well satisfied 
if the business was left in Dr. Scott’s hands. It should represent the 
Board of Education, the Universities, and the Local Authorities. As 
to (c) there was a danger that first classes would be exploited to 
advertise schools and to continue the unwholesome competition that 
now existed. On the other hand, in order to keep up the standard in 
different subjects, there niust be distinctions in these subjects. The 
object of (d) was to balk the crammcr. There was a danger that 
boys would be removed from school a month or two before the end of 
their course to gentlemen who would undertake to ensure for them a 
certihcate. The second part of the resolution was directed against 
that part of the Board of Education scheme which was obviously the 
work of theorists and with which he was sure that a practical teacher 
like Dr. Scott did not agree. To compare and correlate two sets of 
marks was a hopeless task. Unless the awards were made simply and 
solely by the external examiner they would not command the confidence 
of the public generally or of the Local Authorities. 

Mr. EASTERBROOK (Islington) formally seconded. 

The Rev. H. A. DALTON (Felsted) moved an amendment to (c) 
that all the words as far as ‘‘ but,” inclusive, be omitted, and there be 
substituted : ‘‘ That there should be a division of successful candidates 
with a first and second class and.” They desired an abolition of the pro- 
fessional examinations, but these bodies would require some a higher 
and some a lower standard. The same held good of business em- 
ployers. He did not himself see why schools should not advertise 
their successes, but this argument held even more strongly in the case 
of the proposed distinction. Again, if a boy had already obtained a 
Second Class, there would be an inducement jo him to stay a year more at 
school to obtain a First Class. He had a boy in his school who had 
thus gained four (he was not sure whether it was not five) Oxford and 
Cambridge certificates. 

Mr. Heap (Rotherham) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. WELLS (Battersea) took exception to Part 2 as failing to 
convey their approval of the closer association between teachers and 
examiners. He was not prepared to oppose it, for he acknowledged 
that at present there might be difficulties in the way of teachers and 
examiners setting and marking papers in concert. He hoped the time 
would come when teachers might be trusted both to set papers and to 
mark them. It was hardly fair to stigmatize as ignorant theorists the 
Consultative Committee, which included the names of Dr. Gow, Canon 
Lyttelton, Mrs. Sidgwick, and Mrs. Bryant. He would move as an 
amendment :—*‘ That the Association approves the closer co-operation 
of the teacher and external examiner, but does not consider the dual 
system of senp ana marking papers desirable,” 

Mr. JENKYN THOMAS (Aberdare) seconded. 

Mr. MATHESON, who was iavited to address the meeting, stated 
that the inspection intended im the proposals was either that of the 
Board of Education or of the Joint Oxford and Cambridge Board, and 
it was possible that a third inspection—that of the Local Delegates 
and Syndicate—might be accepted. As to the meaning of ‘‘ periodic 
inspection,” there was no authoritative definition, but the Board of 
Education inspection was triennial. He pointed out that Mr. Wells’s 
scheme implied separate sets of papers for each school, and a con- 
sequent large increase of expense. 

The resolution was then put. Mr. Dalton’s amendment was carried 
by 40 votes to 37, and Mr. Wells’s amendment was lost by 32 to 39 
votes. 


Tenure Conference. 


At the afternoon sitting, after the reports of Committees had been 
received, Canon BELL moved : 


‘ That the recommendations 4 to 7 (Report of Council, pages 
73-75) be adopted.” 


The Tenure Conference recommended that for each school a salaries 
scheme should, with the approval of the governing body, be adopted, 
to include (1) (a) provision for annual or other periodic increases of 
assistant masters’ salaries, such increases to be automatic, but each 
rise to require the assent in writing of the head master; (6) power for 
the head master to recommend farther increase of salaries. (2) A 
pension scheme for assistant masters in public secondary schools. 
(3) A form of agreement whereby notice to terminate an assistant 
master’s appointment should take effect at the end of term only, and 
must be given within seven days from the beginning of the term. It 
was also pronounced as highly desirable that the minimum commenc- 
ing salary of an assistant master registered in Column B should be 
£150 a year, non-resident. 

In the discussion which followed, complaint was made that the 
Association of Assistant Masters had broken faith in not accepting the 


joint resolutions ers bloc, and amending them by striking out the words 


The same. 


“ automatic increase” and taking away the control of the head 


master in the matter. It was answered that this action, should not 
prejudice the vote of the Head Masters in sanctioning the original joint 


resolutions, and Canon Bell’s motion was carried with the rider that- 
the Council be instructed to consider what further action could. be 


taken. ; 
Federation of Educational Associations. 


Canon BELL, in moving 


“ That this Association gives its general approval to the Draft í 
Charter of the proposed College, and empowers the Council to | 
negotiate with the College of Preceptors, the result of such. 


negotiation to be referred to a Special General Meeting,” 


regretted that an embargo had been laid by the Board of Education E 


on Dr. Scott, which prevented him from moving the Resolution. He 
stated that the College of Preceptors had already drafted a provisional 
Charter, which was now in the hands of two eminent counsel to give 


their opinion whether it was or could be made an amending Charter, . 


as there were serious difficulties in.the way of obtaining a new 
Charter. He pointed out the advantages of a Federation which would 
enable secondary teachers to speak with one voice and make that one 
voice heard both with the Board of Education and with Local 
Authorities, whose action in many places was bearing hardly on ex- 
isting secondary schools. It would form a useful clearing house for 
educational ideas. An amendment was carried substituting a vote by 
paper for a Special General Meeting. = 


Reconstitution of Council. . 

The changes proposed by the Council were accepted, but the pro- 
posal that the London Division should return three members against 
the two members of the other division was, on the motion of Mr. Reith, 
rejected by a narrow majority. : 


SECOND DAY. 


Before the proceedings opened a service was held at St. Lawrence 
Jewry. The preacher was Canon Bell. The attendance, though 
larger than last year, was limited. The morning was mainly occupied 
with a discussion of the Greek question. That no fresh arguments 
were adduced on either side is no reflection on the orators of the 
Association, but an excuse for our brief summary of the debate. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLow (Chigwell) moved the following resolu- 
tions :— 

1. “ That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that the 
Universities should institute a twofold entrance examination: (a) for 
candidates proceeding to degrees in arts, in general as at present, 
but with a higher standard in literary subjects ; (b) for candidates 
proceeding to degrees in mathematics and science, with a modern 
language substituted for Greek.” 


2. ‘‘That the provision for papers in English and history, and 
for the omission of Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ from the Cambridge Pre- 
vious Examination as laid down in the first report of the Cambridge 
Studies Syndicate, should be insisted upon in examinations under 
both (a) and (4) above.” 


3. “That a new degree in mathematics and in science should 
be instituted, differing in title from the degree in arts, but of pre- 
cisely the same University standing.” 


The Association had gradually come to the conclusion that there 
should be some relaxation of conditions for admission to the University 
of candidates who could prove themselves worthy of high honours 
in mathematics or in science. Very few of them, in his opinion, felt 
any resistance to the compulsory study of a language which had a 
peculiar fascination for the scientific mind. On the other hand, a 
number of such candidates came from schools which offered no oppor- 
tunities for learning Greek, and for them there should be some alterna- 
tive. The causa causans of the Syndicate’s Report was, he believed, 
the conditional offer of a millionaire, and the University was bound in 
honour to reject such a bribe. If the decision rested with resident 
members, he would be willing not to interfere, but it would be largely 
determined by outside voters, imperfectly informed, country parsons 
and lawyers. If the Report were passed hy the Senate, in a quarter of 
a century Greek would have become as much a luxury of the few as 
Hebrew was to-day. 

Mr. C. W. Kaye formally seconded. 

Mr. BLEATER (Warminster) moved an amendment, virtually a 
negative of the resolution, approving the Report of the Syndicate. 
He held that the entrance to the Universities should be through the 
single gate of a liberal education. The resolution seemed to him to 
have been framed with the object of detaching the most determined 
opponents of compulsory Greek by granting them a privilegium. 

r. CARTER (Whitechapel) seconded the amendment. l 

The Rev. J. A. NAIRN (Merchant Taylors’) proposed another amend- 
ment, with the object of making the issue clearer and declaring that 
the Associaticn insisted on Greek for pass men 
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The Rev. A. F. Rutry brought forward another amendment, 
deprecating the substitution of a modern language for Greek, whether 
for honour or pass men. Let them wait to see what the effect of 
modern education was before taking any action. 

Dr. FLECKER moved an amendment making Greek compulsory for 
lJ honour men, but allowing the substitute for pass men. 

one DALTON suggested that part (1) (4) ae the resolution should 
rel: © A modern language, including translation at sight, com- 
pos. ion, and an oral test, as an alternative for Greek.” 

Mı. SWALLOW accepted the alteration. 

Prebendary Moss, at the invitation of the President, repeated his 
Horsham speech to the Head Masters’ Conference. 

The amendments were then put and lost, and Mr. Swallow's resolu- 
tions, with the one alteration suggested by Mr. Dalton, were carried. 


Education of intending Pupil- Teachers. 


Some discussion took place on resolutions dealing with the educa- 
a of intending pupil-teachers, and eventually they were adopted as 
ollows :— 


‘ That this Association cordially approves of the proposal of 
the Board of Education that candidates for pupil-teacherships in 
public elementary schools should receive a substantial portion of 
their education in a public secondary school.” 

“That this Association further considers it desirable that aS 
many recruits as possible for pupil-teacherships in public elementary 
schools should be obtained from the ranks of ordinary pupils 
of endowed secondary schools.” 

‘t That, in order to effect the latter purpose, the salaries of 
assistant teachers in elementary schools should be considerably 
increased.” 

A discussion, opened by Mr. MONTAGUE JONES, took place on 
“ The Teaching of Geometry,” and, after a vote of thanks had been 
passed to the President, the proceedings terminated. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


E he: Association held its Annual General Meeting at University 
College, Manchester, on January 12 and 13. The chair was 
taken by the President, Prof. SADLER. 

The VICE-CHANCELLOR OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY attended to 
welcome the Society. Universities, both the older and younger, were 
recognizing more and more the important place of modern languages. 
The philological side was sufficiently cared for, but he wished to 
emphasize the even greater importance of the literary side. Whether 
the subject studied was Latin or Greek or French, it behoved teachers 
to call up literary enthusiasm, and to make their pupils realize that a 
study of the form was an introduction to an appreciation of the thought 
and literary expression. In the newly forined Faculty of Commerce 
the study of modern languages was an essential part of the students’ 
work. Even here, in what had been irreverently called ‘* commercial 
slang.” clearness of thought and accuracy of expression were essential. 
Things had moved since his own school days, when he was taught 
French from a document whose numerous rules and more numerous 
exceptions rivalled the intricacy of any Code issued from the Education 
Department. 

he Vice-Chancellor then retired and the annual report was read by 
the Secretary, Dr. EDWARDS. During 1904, 100 new members had 
joined, bringing the total number up to 547. A sub-committee, with 
Dr. Heath as Chairman, had been appointed to consider the future 
conduct of the Modern Language Quarterly. In accordance with their 
report arrangements were nearly concluded for the publication of a 
monthly bulletin dealing with the practical side of modern language 
teaching to be edited by Prof. Rippmann, and of a quarterly magazine 
of academic character with Prof. Robertson as editor. Mr. Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, was announced as President 
for 1905. Arrangements had been made for entertaining the Professors 
of Living Languages and the International Guild on a return visit to 
London this Easter, and the Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris, 
M. Liard, had promised to attend. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. PAYEN-PAYNE, apologized for the absence 
of a balance sheet, which was not yet ready. The Society were still 
about £ 30 to the bad ; a debt on the Quarterly of £75 was gradually 
being wiped off. Of the half-guinea subscription 5s. 6d. had to be 
written off for publications. 

Mr. STORR moved that the Secretary’s report be received and 
adopted. He considered the small debt the sign of a young and 
vigorous institution which believed in its future. He congratulated the 
Association on securing the services of two such capable editors. 


The PRESIDENT then delivered his address, which we are compelled to 
omit. It has been pretty fully reported in the daily press, and it would 
be impossible in a résumé to do justice to the closely reasoned philosophic 
argument. 


* Compulsory Greek. 
Mr. MILNER-BARRY moved : 


‘That this meeting of the Modern Language Association 
welcomes the Report of the Cambridge Examinations and Studies 
Syndicate, and pledges itself to make every effort to further the 
carrying out of this Report.” 


Four years ago, when the Association met at Liverpool, he had moved 
and carried unanimously a similar resolution asking that in University 
entrance examinations a modern language should be allowed as an 
alternative to a classical language. He explained in detail the changes 
proposed by the Syndicate. The contention of modern language 
teachers was that, with the greatest respect for the humanities, on which 
most of them had been trained, they could not agree that both Latin 
and Greek were an essential condition for entering a University. In 
other words, they pleaded that French or German, if properly taught, 
was an adequate substitute for the amount of Greek required for the 
Previous Examination. The change would not, he believed, impair 
the study of Greek in the larger public schools, but in the smaller 
grammar schools, which by their constitution or circumstances were 
debarred from taking Greek, it would give a dignity and importance to 
the study of modern languages to which they were fully entitled. His 
own experience as a schoolmaster did not bear out Dr. James's con- 
tention that all the able boys were to be found on the classical side. 
The question was one that ought to be settled by the Universities and 
the secondary teachers, not by ‘‘eight bishops, five peers, and four 
archdeacons.” The Master of Emmanuel College had addressed his 
questions only to Conference Head Masters. Had he inquired of the 
Incorporated Head Masters or Assistant Masters, the answers would 
have been very different. ` 

Mr. ByRNE (Eton) seconded the motion. He bore witness to the 
evil effects at Eton of the multiplicity of subjects taught. Latin and 
Greek still formed the backbone of the studies, but, from the pressure 
of public opinion, modern subjects had one by one been superadded. 
The result was distraction and confusion on the part of the unfortunate 
victims. No less marked was the revival of interest in the work on the 
part of boys who had been allowed to drop certain subjects, such as 
Greek. As to the effect of Greek on small boys, he knew that at 
present in the preparatory schools Greek was a sort of terror. A boy 
who was at all muddle-headed or slow, though by no means stupid, was 
crammed with Greek for his last six months, and he came to Eton with 
his mind in a state of confusion which he did not shake off for years. 

Prof. FIEDLER said it was quite clear that the resolution implied no 
attack on Greek as a University subject of study ; otherwise he could 
not support it. At Birmingham he and others were doing all in their 
power to establish a Chair of Greek. He thought the argument that 
the Greek language was the finest instrument of expression that the 
human mind had invented was fallacious. He believed in develop- 
ment, and in the survival of the fittest, and that therefore modern 
languages, gua languages, were superior to Greek. He had been 
learning English for twenty years, and still found new beauties, and, 
alas! new difficulties in the language. There was a confusion between 
the Greek language and Greek literature. Greek lacked the discipline 
and mental training of a spoken language. The conservatives who 
were now fighting for compulsory Greek would, if they had lived in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, been equally strong against the intro- 
duction of Greek at schools and Universities. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE (Eton) said the resolution was really a nder to the 
President’s address, which was a plea for liberty in learning, and for a 
larger measure of humanity in the education of the country. A former 
colleague of his (Mr. Arthur Benson) had justly said that the true 
principle of education was to discover aptitudes, and to encourage . 
them. From neglect of this principle there was at the present time 
enormous waste. Boys from the age of eight to nine were made to 
specialize in two dead languages, and to them they had to devote 
twenty-five hours a week for ten years of their lives. The result wasin 
most cases an imperfect grasp of the Latin and Greek in which they 
had been unwillingly drilled, and a loss of intellectual interest in all 
other subjects. 

Miss Pore (Somerville College) said the question had so far been 
discussed only from the point of view of boys’ schools. In girls’ schools. 
Greek was begun at a much later age. She herself looked back on the 
year during which she had studied Greek under the pressure of a 
University examination as one of the most profitable in scholastic 
education. l 

Mr. STORR said he had during the last month been an auditor at four 
conferences where this question had been discussed, and could not 
withstand the temptation of at last riposting, though, it seemed, he was 
as preaching to the converted. There could be no doubt that under the 
present system a vast amount of time was wasted by boys on Latin and 
Greek. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, who had had large experience, told 
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him that he found his women students in classics at Oxford slightly, but 
only slightly, inferior to the men—as good in translation, but not so 
good in composition ; yet he was within the mark in reckoning that the 
men had at school spent five hours on classics for every one of their 
sisters. His friend Dr. James had pointed to the decay of Greek in 
preparatory schools as a sign of the times, and the beginning of the 
end. Could any one with a tincture of pedagogics uphold the ancien 
régime under which a child of eleven or twelve was forced to learn 
simultaneously three foreign languages, to the neglect of his native 
tongue, which was generally ignored in the discussion? Mr. Lyttelton 
had laid down that no one who had not taught the ‘* Phaedo” toasixth 
form and the ‘‘ Anabasis” to a fourth form had a right to pronounce an 
opinion He wondered how many of the Conference Head Masters could 
satisfy a similar test as to French and German. Had they tried to 
teach French prose, or to write it themselves, they would not talk so 
glibly of soft options. If it were the rule not to begin Greek before 

fteen, he was convinced that the study of Greek would not suffer one 
whit, and the gain to other subjects would be incalculable. 

The motion was then put, and carried with one dissentient. 

After a short interval for tea, a paper was read by Prof. Robertson 
on ‘ Schiller after a Century.” We understand that the paper will be 
incorporated in a forthcoming monograph on Schiller. 

In the evening the Association dined at the Midland Hotel. The 
chair was taken by Prof. Sadler, who proposed the toast of the evening, 
which was responded to by Mr. Somerville. ‘‘The University of 
Manchester” was proposed by Mr. Headlam, and in the regrettable 
absence of Principal Hopkinson, owing to domestic illness, was re- 
sponded to by Prof. Dixon. Mr. Storr proposed ‘* Guests and Absent 
Members,” and Prof. Tout replied. 


SECOND MEETING. 
French Literature. 


The proceedings were resumed at 10 a.m. on the Friday with a 
French conférence by M. Barlet. 

M. BARLET said the subject entrusted to him by the Committee was 
‘‘ The Teaching of French Literature in English Schools.” He should 
prefer to emend his brief, and discuss ‘* How a Taste for French 
Literature can be inspired in Class Teaching.” So vast and complex a 
subject could not be included in the time-tables or be intercalated be- 
tween an hour of chemistry and an hour of drawing. It needed a 
separate class—something between a lecture and a conversation—not a 
formal lesson. It was obvious that a study of literature presupposed 
a basis of linguistic knowledge, and therefore could not be profitably 
begun before the third class from the top of the school. In the fourth 
form he desiderated an extra hour a week. He had found by ex 
perience that by reading and talking a French teacher could create, 
even at this age, a general interest in French literature. In the fifth 
form he would have two hours taken from the regular French lessons— 
one for read:ng and one in alternate weeks for conversation and com- 
position In the sixth form four of the five hours allotted to French 
should be devoted to literature, the remaining hour being employed in 
keeping up a knowledge of grammar. Two of the four should be given 
to reading, «ne to grammar, and one to composition. As to the books 
to be read, he would abjure all histories of literature—confine himself 
to plain texts, not, however, rejecting extracts of sufficient length. In 
the fourth form he should disregard dates, and take what was most 
likely to interest pupils at this age. He recommended the medizval 
epics in a modernized form. In the fifth he would confine himself to 
seventeenth-century writers, with occasional excursions into the 
eighteenth century. In the sixth he would treat mainly of the nine- 
teenth century, though this study would compel constant references to 
earlier centuries. At the present time, when classical studies are on 
the downward grade, it is all-important that modern language teachers 
should show that they can provide an equivalent, an instrument not 
only of instruction, but of education. This instrument was enly to be 
found in an intelligent study of modern literature. 

The PRESIDENT, thanking M. Barlet for his delightful paper, 
remarked that it was appropriate that it should have been read at 
Manchester. The plan of bringing the study of modern history and 
modern literature into secondary schools had, as far as England was 
concerned, its origin in the near neighbourhood. In 1761 Joseph 
Priestley was tutor in de//es-lettres at the Warrington Academy, after- 
wards moved to Manchester, and now represented by Manchester 
College, Oxtord. He there developed a course of modern humane 
studies for senior boys ; so that the first dawn of the ideas that M. Barlet 
had been developing began not many miles from the hall where they 
were sitting. Moreover, he believed that Priestley got his inspira- 
tion from France, where the study of modern literature began in the 
great period of the seventeenth century. Another point that the paper had 
suggested to him was in the present conflict of studies there was a danger 
of not giving enough time and leisure to boys of promise at the top of 
the school. In all education there should be a group of studies for 
training in accuracy and thoroughness, and another group to encourage 
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creative power; but besides these two groups they needed, far more 
than they had in England, what he might call outlook subjects, to 
expand the pupils’ horizon, and one of those would, of course, be the 
study Of literature, treated in the spirit which M. Barlet had so 
admirably described. | 

Mr. HUGH remarked that French literature could be but imperfectly 
appreciated unless correct pronunciation was enforced from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. N. KoLP said that the method M. Barlet advocated was 
virtually in force at the school which he attended sixty years ago at 
Frankfurt-am-Main. He believed in English teachers for French, but 
they must first qualify themselves by residence abroad. He had himself 
in a humble way assisted teachers to take foreign courses by paying 
their expenses, and he hoped that rich Manchester merchants would 
follow his example. 

Miss MATTHEWS emphasized the importance of school libraries. 
Every school should have a good foreign library and duplicate copies of 
familiar books of reference. She had herself observed in a French 
school the stimulus that such a library gave to the study of English 
literature. 

Mr. STORR said that the study of literature in schools was greatly 
hampered by examinations. Literature was one of the best subjects to 
teach and the worst to examine in. And our English examinations 
were in this respect the worst in the world, conducted wholly by 
external examiners and without a viva voce test. At the same time, he 
could not pronounce teachers wholly blameless in the matter. He was 
a sincere adherent of the New Method, but its ten: ency had undoubtedly 
been to oust standard authors from schools and to restrict the reading 
even of the highest forms to second-rate modern novels or plays. He 
was glad to observe a reaction in favour of plain texts. The Biblio- 
thèque Nationale and the Allgemeine Bibliothek would provide a pupil 
for a few shillings with the masterpieces of French and German 
literature. 


Times and Seasons in Modern Language Teaching. 


Mr. M. P. ANDREws (Bolton Grammar School) contributed a paper 
on ‘f Some Considerations of Time in Modern Language Teaching.” 
The earliest advisable age for beginning a foreign language was ten ; in 
his opinion eleven was preferable. If there was a general agreement to 
begin at eleven, and scholars from the elementary schools entered at 
that age or later, the chief difficulty of the modern language teacher 
would vanish. Under present conditions the only solution, in schools 
receiving such scholars, was a temporary form for a term in which the 
bulk of the teaching was linguistic. For many reasons the first foreign 
language taught must be a modern language French and German are 
psychologically nearer a child than Latin and Greek. They must be 
taught conversationally, and pronunciation is more easily mastered 
when the vocal organs are plastic. More can be got out of them by 
pupils who will proceed only a little way. Should the first language 
be French or German? From historical causes French has hitherto 
prevailed in English schools, but, for his part, he thought German had 
higher claims. German was a more fully inflected language than 
French, and, if only one foreign tongue were learnt, it were well to 
choose one that offered a strong contrast to the native tongue. As 
such it gave a training in accuracy akin to Latin. The pronunciation 
and intonation were more akin to English, and the spelling was more 
phonetic, than French. When should the second foreign language be 
begun? At an interval of two years, when Latin might be begun. 
After another two years a choice should be made betw. en French and 
Greek—z.e., between the modern and classical side. At what stage in 
the learning of a language are most school-hours necessary ? Un- 
doubtedly, in the initial stage; for at this stage, under the New 
Method, no home-work is possible. There should be a phonetic pre- 
paratory course. Flis experience at Frankfurt and in his own school 
proved to him that this, in the end, was a sav'ng of time. Trans- 
lation from the outset should be avoided. Much depended on the 
arrangement of a class bo'h as a whole and as regards individuals. All 
should command a good front view of the teacher’s mouth—#.e., the 
class should be arranged in the form of a cone, with the apex nearest 
the teacher. Duffers should be separated by good boys, who will be 
able to act as monitors and give the correct pronunciation. Marking 
and place-taking involve waste of time and loss of teaching energy. 
There should be blackboard space not only for. the master, but for the 
class. Boys should be called upon to correct their own mistakes. 
This may be done by calling on one pupil to write out his home 
exercises on the blackboard. The time now taken by a master in 
corrections should be devoted to preparation of lessons. The greatest 
weakness of Eng ish teaching is ‘‘rush,” and the most useful lesson 
taught us by the Mosely Report is leisureliness in the class-room. 

Prof. Sadler having retired, the chair was taken by Mr. Storr. He 
regretted that time did not allow any discussion of the many points 
raised by Mr. Andrews’s masterly paper, giving the ipe experience of a 
teacher. He hoped the paper, when printed in the journal of the 
Association, would appeal to a larger audience, and be fully discussed, 
in particular that attention would be called to the monstrous hours im- 
posed on teachers who worked the New Method. 
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Mr. HEADLAM gave a short address on ‘* The Teaching of English.” 

The CHAIRMAN again regretted that there was no time to discuss the 
paper of one who, both by precept and by example, had shown 
English ought to be learned. 

Mr. H. J. CHAYTOR (Crosby) read a paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Philology.” 3 

Schiller. 

Prof. J. G. ROBERTSON (University of London) gave an address on 
“Schiller after a Century,” a subject suggested by the approaching 
centenary of Schiller’s death, The main question which students of 
Schiller have to face to-day is: What position did he occupy in the 
evolution of German and European literature? As a poet of the 
Sturm und Drang, he was the leading poet of his time ; dramas like 
‘* Die Räuber,” ‘ Fiesco,” and ‘* Kabale und Liebe” showed him to 
be a playwright of extraordinary promise. But with “ Don Carlos ” he 
gave up the attempt to create a national tragedy on the Germanic 
lines laid down by Shakespeare, and reverted to the French type of 
tragedy. For this chang the year which Schiller Spent as ‘‘ theatre 
poet ” in Mannheim was largely responsible ; he was also influenced by 
the example of Lessing in his “ Nathan der Weise” and of Gotter in 
his ‘* Merope,” as well as by the advice of Wieland, who had just 
published his “ Letters to a Young Poet.” The remainder of Schilier’s 
Career as a dramatist might be summed up by saying it was an attempt 
to retrieve the step he had taken with “ Don Carlos”; to cr ate a 
German classic drama. which should avoid the errors of the French 
tragédie classique. In the history of the drama, he is thus to be re- 
garded less as a peculiarly national German poet than as the last of 
the masters of the type of tragedy which Originated at the Renaissance. 
As a philosopher, Schiller belonged to the past rather than to the 
future; in his attitude towards Kant he attempted to reconcile that 
thinker’s ideas on zsthetics and ethics with the standpoint of the pre- 
Kantian philosophy. Compared with a contemporary like Herder, 
Schiller was essentially retrospective ; he had the typical rationalistic 
mind of the eighteenth century. Thus, both as a thinker and as a 
poet, he is to be classed with men like Pope and Johnson, Lessing and 
Voltaire, rather than to be regarded as a national poet expressing the 
spiritual needs of modern Germany. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Prof. Sadler, 
both for his address and his able presidency in the chair. 

In the afternoon a visit was paid to the Rylands Library. The chief 
treasures were exhibited and explained by the librarian. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


f z E Association held its Annual General Meeting at the Mercers’ 
School, Holborn, on January 4. 

Mr. G. E. S. COXHEAD, of the Liverpool Institute, the President for 
1905, took the chair. He congratulated the Association on the rapid 
progress made since its foundation in 1891. The main charges brought 
against it were, from the inside, that it was infected with the spirit of 
trade-unionism, and, from the outside, its sectional character. The 
first charge was not true, and, in reply tu the second, he urged that 
sectionality need not mean exclusiveness. The chief feature of the past 
year had been the increase of local Universities—Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds. He regarded this movement as a solid gain to education. 
The weak point that must be remedied was that at present students 
were admitted so young or ill prepared that they were unable to profit 
by their first year at the University. He advocated informal confer- 
ences between the Universities and Local Authorities on curricula, 
standards, &c. Similar conferences should be held between the Associa- 
tion and elementary teachers. There was no question of coquetting 
with the N.U.T. What he desired was to promote the realization 
among all sections of teachers that they were members of a common 
profession. | 

Mr. G. F. DANIELL, the outgoing President, then presented the 
annual report for 190.. The p st year had shown steady | abe iad in 
all directions. In finance there had been a reduction of office ex- 
penditure, and henc: forward the legal fund, which now stood at 4250, 
would increase automatically. The Joint Conference with the 
I.A.H.M. had been renewed, and, if the quesiions of tenure and 
salaries were still pending, the fault did not lie with the Head Masters. 
The Board of Education was apparently still blind to the gravity of the 
position. Asa leader in the Morning Post put it, ‘Sunless the Board 
of Education can raise the pay of the teachers, at any ra'e in secondary 
schools, the national system of education will collapse for want of men 
to work it.” The Leeds meeting was of good augury for the co- 
operation of the Centre and the Branches. He hoped that henceforth 
there would always be at least one Council and -eneral Meeting held 
every year in that tonic air of the North, which they Londoners were 
so glad to inhale. The Regulations of the Board of Education for 


Secondary Schools must commend themselves as a whole to all earnest 
and experienced teachers. For his own part he believed it possible to 
have a great organization of higher education without destroying the 
individuality of the teacher or of the school. None the less, there was 
a danger of petty and injudicious interference, and the germs of 
departmentalism were being disseminated in those secondary schools. 
They must be combated in the earliest stage. The Regulations for the 
training of Pupil Teachers filled him with an admiration tempered by a 
haunting fear. His fear was that when the Board’s requirements had 
been satisfied they would have the buildings and the pupils, but no 
money left to remunerate properly a good teaching staff. In this 
direction there was work for the Association todo. Believing that in 
England work is done best where there is public control, he welcomed 
the Education Act of 1902. For the first time the citizen was to have 
gua citizen some voice in higher education. Responsibility would 
beget interest, and interest knowledge ; and, after some preliminary 
mistakes, we should find a greatly improved state of affairs as regards 
higher education. : 

Mr. COXHEAD moved from the chair a vote of thanks to Mr. Daniell 
for his services during the past year. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr. PETERSON presented the 
Statement of accounts. 


Control of Endowed Schools. 


The following resolution, which appeared in Mr. Humberstone’s 
name, was moved by Mr. CHOLMELEY : 

** That, in the opinion of this Association, any endowed school, 
for which the Local Education Authority, acting through an 
Education Committee constituted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Education Act of 1902, provides, or is prepared to provide, 
a large proportion of the money required for the maintenance of 
the school, should be controlled in the manner which appears most 
desirable to the Local Education Authority ; and, further, that the 
Board of Education should not eppose, in such a case, the abolition 
of the existing governing body, if the Local Education Authority is 
in favour of such abolition.” 

It was not logical that one body should find the money and another 
body govern the schools. Burnley School was a crucial instance. The 
endowment was £230, and the Town Council had recently contributed 
at the rate of £1,100a year. Yet the Board of Education had adopted 
the view of the Head Masters (the Assistant Masters had not been con- 
sulted) that the governors of secondary schools should be independent 
bodies—a view that the Burnley Town Council could not accept—and 
the consequence was a deadlock. In favour of this view the pious 
founder was called in. Independent governing bodies, they were told, 
attracted endowments. He thought the pious founder was a snare in 
so far as he left the public in ignorance of what education really cost. 
Independent governing bodies gave us, indeed, variety, but they never 
improved. Unless we trusted our elected Councils, we were committing 
ourselves to a policy of despair. Governing bodies took cognizance of 
the existence of head masters, they actually saw them periodically in 
the flesh ; but the assistant master—they could not even visualize him. 

Mr. HALE seconded. l 

Mr. BRIDGE, speaking from his own experience, said that Town 
Councillors were not ftted, as a rule, to direct the activities of a 
secondary school. At the same time (as Euclid would phrase it) there 
could not be in the same town, and on the same side of it, two schools 
—the one controlled, and the other not controlled, by the Local 
Authority. The non-controlled school would be starved out. Co- 
option, as authorized by the Act of 1902, provided the solution. He 
would move, as an amendment, to add ‘‘ and p that both on 
the Local Authority and on the committee of management of each 
endowed school there is adequate representation both of secondary and 
of University education.” 

Mr. Norwoon (Leeds) seconded the amendment. , 

Mr. Pace (Charterhouse) supported. Mr. Cholmeley was wrong in 
his facts. In the draft scheme for Burnley School ten of the governors 
were to be appointed by the Town Council, and only five by other 
bodies. 

Board of Education Regulations for Secondary Schools. 

The Rev. J. F. TRISTRAM moved, and Mr. Rowe seconded, the 
resolution : 

“That this meeting regrets that, under the new Regulations of 
the Board of Education for Secondary Schools, the average grant 
has not been increased so as at least to equal the average grant 
payable under the former regulations for Division A schools, and 
desires to call serious attention to the omission from the new regu- 
lations of the statement in the superseded regulations which 
recognized the authority of the official Register of Teachers.” 

The resolution was carried. 


Vacancies. 
Mr. J. V. SAUNDERS moved : , 
‘‘That this Association protests against the system by which 
assistant masters are compelled to resort to agencies in order to 
obtain appointments.” 
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All vacancies in endowed schools ought to be advertised in the 

public press. The present system was a heavy tax on masters. No 

agency that was efficient could be cheap. 
An objection that the Association was pledged to the Joint Agency 

was met by the suggestion that the pledge should be at once withdrawn. 
The resolution was carried. 


Retiring Allowances. 
Mr. BRIDGE proposed : 


“ That this meeting desires to record its dissatisfaction with the 
decision of the Board of Education not to allow the governors of 
the Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, to make any retiring 
allowance to the Rev. George H. Huddlestone on his being re- 
quested to resign after thirty-one years’ satisfactory service as an 
assistant master in the school, beyond a payment equivalent to one 
term's salary, as a solatium.” 


He said that at present the sole guarantee of efficiency in schools was 
the autocracy of the head master. In the present case a new head 
master comes on the scene, and discovers that twelve of his staff must 
go. But the retiring head master is awarded a pension of £400, while 
the retiring assistant master, after an equal period of service, gets a 
miserable solatium of one term’s salary. The real remedy was increased 
attractiveness of employment, not to devise means by a gigantic 
scholarship scheme for enticing the unwary into the profession. 

Mr. CORNER traversed the facts as stated in the resolution at con- 
siderable Jength, and in particular pointed out that Mr. Huddlestone 
had been presented by the visitor of the school with a good living. 


Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers. 


Mr. DANIELL moved :— 


‘That this meeting approves of the proposed formation of a 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers: provided 
(a) that each association may retain its individual organization, 
and provided (4) that this Association has adequate representation 
on the Council of the Federation.” 


He briefly rehearsed the steps that had been so far taken to bring 
about the Federation. Each of the constituent bodies was to have a 
right to equal representation. Among other advantages, the common 
journal ‘of the corporate body would enable them to give a wider ex- 
poo to their views. A new Charter had been drafted, and it was 

oped that the details of the scheme would shortly be laid before 
members in their Circular. 

Mr. ABEL wished that the word ‘‘secondary” might be omitted. 
He wished to see joint action on the part of all grades of teachers, 

Mr. PAGE welcomed the resolution as promising to give to the 
Association the weight that it deserved, and also as bringing into 
touch head and assistant masters. 

After an adjournment for luncheon, Dr. Rouse, the late Secretary 
of the Association, read (by invitation) an amusing paper, which we 
summarize elsewhere. 


Compulsory Greek. 


The following resolution was proposed by Mr. SOMERVILLE 
(Eton) :— 

‘‘ That this meeting welcomes the Report of the Cambridge 
University Syndicate on Studies and Examinations, especially the 
recommendation that candidates should be permitted to take one 
or two modern languages in place of a classical language.” 


The signatories of the Syndicate's report included the best known 
supporters of classical learning. It was the true friends of Greek 
who, were the innovators, ot scientists or utilitarians. The 
present system of teaching Greek in schools was confessedly a failure. 
Boys from eight or nine to eighteen or nineteen devoted for ten years 
twenty-five hours a week to the study of Latin and Greek—and with 
what results! A distinguished foreigner residing in England had said 
to him: “I am going to send my boy to Eton to teach him to be a 
gentleman, but when he is eighteen I shall send him to Germany to be 
educated.” 

Mr. CHOLMELEY (St. Paul’s) seconded, Mr. DANIEL and Mr. STORR 
supported, and Mr. WELLS (Merchant Taylors’) opposed, the motion. 

e motion was carried by 49 votes to 13. 

After a short discussion on the Board of Education’s memorandum 
on the teaching of English, introduced by Mr. CHOLMELEY, the meet- 
ing adjourned to dine at the Holborn Restaurant. 


I.A.A.M. COUNCIL MEETING. 


Our January Council meeting was unusually well attended. Over 
feventy members were present, and every one of our twenty- 
six Branches was represented. The yearly statement of accounts 
showed a substantial balance on the right side, a result largely due to 
the careful administration of the Association’s finances by Mr. Fred 
Charles, who has retired from the Treasurership after having held it 


for three years. Mr. Charles’s services were acknowledged in a suit- 
able resolution. Mr. W. E. Paterson, of Mercers’ School, is his 
successor; Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, of the Liverpool Institute, is 
Chairman ; and Mr. G. S. Bridge Honorary Secretary. 

It was decided to form a benevolent fund for the benefit of members 
of the Association, and an appeal will shortly be made fer funds. 

A curious error regarding the composition of the membership of the 
Association crept into the report of the Cambridge University Syn- 
dicate. It must have surprised many of our members to read that ‘‘ it 
was incidentally stated [#.¢. after the meeting between our repre- 
sentatives and the Syndicate] that 98 per cent. of the members of the 
Association belonged to the smaller schools in which Greek forms no 
part of the regular curriculum.” As the statement has been quoted ia 
one of the letters in the Zīmes correspondence and elsewhere, it may 
be as well to say that 28 per cent. of our members are attached to 
schools connected with the Head Masters’ Conference, which repre- 
sent pretty accurately those in which Greek is still taught as part of 
the regular curriculum. 4 

A social meeting was held at the ‘‘ Bedford Head” on Thursday, 
January 19, when Prof. Gregory Foster gave us a most interesting 
causerie on the ‘‘accrediting system ” in the United States. We are 
sure these meetings only want to be better known to be more ap- 
preciated. They are not confined to members of the Association— 
any persons interested in the topics arranged for discussion will be 
welcomed. There will be two more this term—on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 16, and Thursday, March 16, respectively. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF AS- 
SISTANT MISTRESSES IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary 
Scho:-ls held its twenty-first Annual Meeting at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, on Saturday, January 14, the President, Miss LAURIE, 
being in the chair. In her opening address she spoke of the increas- 
ing numbers and widening activities of the Association. She reported 
that during the year the Committee had sent up memorials to the 
Secretary for Scotland on the Education (Scotland) Bill; to the Board 
of Education on the Regulations for Secondary Schools, and on the 
Consultative Committee’s proposals for a system of school certificates : 
and to the Chairman of the London County Council, requesting that 
two at least of the women co-opted to serve on its Education Committee 
might be directly cognizant of the present conditions of the higher 
secondary education of girls. The Committee had also drawn up a 
salary scheme and draft form of agreement for assistant mistresses, which 
would be brought before the meeting for discussion. 

The Secretary, Miss MACKLIN, then gave some account of the con- 
siderations on which the salary scheme had been based. The Com- 
mittee had obtained, through the kindness of the Head Mistresses, 
particulars of the salaries now being given in some twenty endowed 
schools of the high-school type. It was now recognized on all hands 
that without endowment or aid from public funds adequate salaries 
could not be given. Elementary teachers, so much better organized 
than secondary, had succeeded in establishing, for elementary schools, 
the principles of security of tenure and a fixed annual augmentation of 
salary: and elementary salaries were improving. These influences 
were reacting on the schools established by Local and Municipal 
Authorities for higher elementary, technical, and secondary education. 
The Association of Head Mistresses had just published a circular 
recommending a higher scale of salaries than had hitherto usually ob- 
tained. Mr. Sadler's Liverpool report contained similar recommenda- 
tions. The Committec’s scheme followed closely on the lines of those 
put forward by the Head Mistresses and Mr. Sadler. 

After careful discussion and some emendation the scheme was passed 
as follows :—Minimum initial salary of a mistress with a University 
degree, or its equivalent, and training, £120; minimum initial salary 
of a mistress with a Special Honours Certificate of the Cambridge 
Higher Local, or any equivalent certificate qualifying for Column B 
of the Register, and withtraining, £100. In all cases more should be 
given if the mistress has experience. Minimum rate of augmentation : 
410 per annum for the first two years, afterwards £5 per annum, up 
to a minimum of £150 for non-graduates, £160 for graduates. Further 
increase to be a matter of arrangement with the governing body from 
time to time; so that senior mistresses of special qualifications should 
receive from £180 to £300 or more. The same conditions should 
apply to mistresses without training who have been registered in 
Column B before March 6, 1905. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted to the discussion of the Con- 
sultative Committee’s scheme of school certificates. One of the most 
important of the resolutions carried was Mrs. WITHIEL’s: ‘‘ That with 
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regard to Clause 16, the Senior Certificate will be of little service in 
removing the evil of the present multiplicity of examinations in the 
upper part of the school, unless it is under certain conditions accepted 
in lieu of the Matriculation examinations of the Universities, and also 
of Responsions at Oxford and the Previous Examination at Cam- 
bridge.” The proposals of the Consultative Committee point to a 
junior and senior certificate at the respective ages of fifteen and 
sixteen ; but average pupils cannot at the age of sixteen have reached 
a standard of attainment which should qualify them for entrance to a 
University. Moreover, if the certificates were arranged to be taken 
as a rule at the ages cf sixteen and eighteen, they would correspond to 
two well marked types of secondary schools—the middle school, with 
a curriculum planned to give a good general education up to the age 
of sixteen, and the higher school, which retains its pupils to the age of 
eighteen and prepares them for the Universities. 

It was also resolved in relation to Clause 3: ‘‘ That the representation 
of teachers in schools on such examining bodies should be obligatory 
rather than optional”; and with reference to Clause 17: “That a 
special mark of distinction should be given in any subject to candidates 


who had especially distinguished themselves in the erdinary papers on 
that subject.” 


PUBLIC- SCHOOL SCIENCE MASTERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE papers read at the meetings of the Public-School Science 

Masters are always valuable, and the discussions that arise there- 

from are usually to the point. It is worth while, therefore, to give a 

few notes and comments upon the fifth annual conference, which was 
presided over by Dr. Gow at Westminster School on January 14. 

The recently issued Report upon the Education of Officers for the 
Army laid down a number of subjects which it was considered were 
essential to a sound general education, and afterwards proceeded to 
suggest that two of these—namely, Latin and science—should be 
alternative and optional. This curious state of affairs led Mr. Douglas 
Berridge (Malvern) to submit a paper to the conference on the im- 
portance of including both these subjects in the scheme of general 
education, though he could not help seeing the humour of the situation, 
for only two years ago the Association was protesting through its 
Treasurer against ‘‘ the tyranny of Greek for the ordinary boy.” The 
outcome of the discussion was a consensus of opinion that literary 
training should go hand in hand with scientific education, but by no 
means all the speakers agreed that Latin was best suited to afford the 
former. The opinion of Dr. Gow on the matter is of considerable 
Importance. He advocates the teaching of science to all boys. He 
does not consider that Latin translation gives style, and he looks upon 
the training received from Latin as being more of a scientific kind in 
which the words are species and parsing a classification of them. He 
seems to consider that it savoured of impudence for the War Office, 
whose own house was not in very good order, to start teaching school- 
masters what a good education should be. As one speaker pointed 
out, when students have entered Sandhurst they practically use none of 
the preliminary subjects, and a suggestion that evidence of any good 
general education should be accepted by the authorities is a very good 
one. The general opinion with regard to recent proposals by the Board 
of Education as to school leaving certificates (dealt with in a paper by 
Mr. C. I. Gardner, of Cheltenham) was that they should be welcomed, 
but that State interference should be taken in small doses. The danger 
was also feared that schools might not be able to give their own individ- 
uality free play, though it was thought that inspectors with fads would 
not cause the same trouble to secondary-school masters in the future as 
they had to elementary teachers in the past. 

The misuse of scientific terms, such as ‘‘law” and ‘‘ theory,” and 
the interpretation and the meaning ascribed to the word ‘‘ prove,” 
occupied Mr. Humberstone’s attention, and his paper elicited from 
Mr. Fletcher, of the Board of Education, some pertinent remarks with 
regard to experiments in practical mathematics, about which there is a 
deeply seated and widespread misapprehension. ‘‘ It is not intended,” 
said Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘that anything should be proved by such experi- 
ments, but they enabled the student to get approximations which could 
be idealized into conceptions.” Some little support was given to Mr. 
Humberstone’s contentions that boys often did practical work which 
was of little use, as it repeated what had already been, to all intents 
and purposes, done. Prof. Tilden, however, did not agree that more 
time was given to the work than was needed. 

The last paper, touching on the teaching of scientific methods to 
boys whose education is almost entirely literary, met with the approval 
of Prof. Armstrong, who wondered, nevertheless, what place in the 
world there would soon be for the boys under discussion. It seems 
that the detailed work suggested for fifth-form boys could not well be 
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carried out without some previous training of the kind which it was 
sought to afford, and Prof. Tilden might well ask what the fifth-form 
boys had been doing before they reached the position indicated. 

Sir Oliver Lodge was elected President for the coming year, and it 
was announced at the annual meeting that the Committee appointed 
last year on Nature study had completed its report, and was about 
to approach the preparatory schools. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
there will be no tendency to look upon Nature study as being synonymous 
with elementary science. Nature study should be a training in observ- 
ation for all boys, whether they are to learn science or not, and the 
work should be of a much more spontaneous character than that which 
is usually confined to the laboratory. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


HE third annual meeting was held at Liverpool on January 6 and 7. 

There was an attendance of over two thousand. Sir W. Anson, 

Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Sadler, Principal Reichel, Prof. Armstrong, 

and Mr. Sharples, President of the N.U.T., were on the plat- 

form. The Lord Mayor welcomed the Conference on behalf of the 
Corporation and the City. The chair was taken by Lord STANLEY. 


Leaving Certificates. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk to 
the Glasgow School Board. The problem that England was tackling 
had already been solved by Scotland. The certificates of the Scotch 
Board were accepted, subject to certain special regulations, by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and various legal and medical 
authorities. With few exceptions, Scotch secondary schools adopted 
this as their sole examination. The Department had discouraged cram 
by prescribing no books, and it had stopped advertisement by com- 
parison, publishing only total results, with no particulars as to the 
performance of particular schools. In elementary schools the Merit 
Certificate had worked equally well. Though there was no limit of 
age, it was not issued to a pupil before he had attained the age of 
fourteen. 

Mr. OwEN Owen, Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh Board, 
advocated the establishment of Education Councils for each district, 
and federation of all the Education Authorities in that province to take 
charge of the inspection and examination of schools within that area. 
The primary object of a school examination should be to furnish 
material for a report on the work of the school. It followed that no 
examination could be considered satisfactory which did not include at 
least one-third of the pupils. Further, no system was satisfactory if the 
organization and curriculum ot the school were unduly influenced by the 
requirements of an external examination. The Central Welsh Board 
had preserved freedom of initiative for schools, even in the later years 
of the course. 

The Rev. L. B. LANCELOT, Principal of the Liverpool College, 
approved the aim of the Consultative Committee to reduce the number 
of examinations, but pronounced it unworkable and pernicious in the 
methods it proposed. Were the professional bodies concerned likely 
to abandon their own examinations? Examinations were a money- 
making business in which many kinds of people (except schoolmasters) 
participated. If the Central Board gave the certificates, he did not 
envy them the task of securing the practical equivalence of the various 
examinations. If the provincial system was started, the nearness of a 
local University might be objectionable, and it would not tend to 
mutual good will if they were to see Local Authorities flattered and 
cajoled by the local University into finding employment for underpaid 
lecturers at the schools’ expense. The clause about inspections ought 
to go. The Consultative Committee had listened to a passing phase. 
They should trust the head master. The competent head master was 
himself a permanent inspector. Who was to inspect the inspector ? 
Teaching, they were told, was an honourable profession; but the 
teacher, they were practically told, was devoid of honour. He 
needed to be watched and criticized, as was no other profession in the 
world. Men of spirit would not consent to bbe degraded in the eyes of 
their boys. 

Sir OLIVER LODGE insisted on the necessity of training. If he him- 
self were called upon to teach the lower classes in a school, he would 
most distinctly feel that he must go and learn how to do it. He hoped 
to see examinations conducted in unison, in harmony, in consultation 
with each separate school or group of schools. Purely external exam- 
inations imposed from above placed the schools in an undignified 
pte and they rebelled. As to the method of joint examination, 

e suggested that the teacher might set a number of questions for the 
external examiner to select from, and he saw no objection to the 
teacher’s marking the answers in the first instance, while the external 
examiner checked the marking and standardized. : 

Lord STANLEY, in summing up, hoped that/in’any method! of recog- 
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nizing the work of secondary schools equal value would be attached 
to that of the modern and the classical side. 

After luncheon at the Town Hall, to which del 
by the Lord Mayor, the afternoon session was hel 
University. 

A discussion on ‘‘ The Teaching of Geography ” was started with a 
paper by Mr. MACKINDER, and one on ‘‘ Child Study ” by Prof. SHER- 
RINGTON. Principal REICHEL read a paper on ‘‘ The Place of Handi- 
work in the School Curriculum.” In the evening a conversazione was 
given by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress in the Walker Art 

allery. 5 

On Saturday the chair was taken by Sir W. ANSON. Miss BURSTALL 
opened a discussion on *‘ The Scholarship Problem.” Dr. MACNAMARA 
followed. He advocated the allotment of scholarships to schools in 
proportion to the number of pupils, and deprecated the mixing up of 
two separate objects—the higher education of clever boys and the 
recruiting of the teaching profession. Sir W. ANSON, summing up, said 
that the assignment of scholarships to particular schools would not 
work, but he agreed that scholarships should be awarded rather on 
the school work of a pupil than by examination. 

At the afternoon sitting the chair was taken by Prof. SADLER. 
Papers on ‘‘ The Teaching of English” were read by Miss DRUMMOND 
and Mr. C. G. STEEL (Rugby). The CHAIRMAN commended the 
wise action of the Board of Education ın making the mother tongue 
the central study in elementary schools. 

A paper on “‘ The Teaching of Domestic Science” was contributed 
by Miss FANNY CALDER (Liverpool), and papers on ‘‘ School 
Games” by Mr. F. W. ANGELL (Liverpool) and Mr. J. L. PATON 
(Manchester). 


tes were invited 
at the Liverpool 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


k- Second Annual General Meeting was held at University 
College, Gower Street, on January 7. On the previous eveni 
there was a conversazione enlivened by two short addresses. Prof. 
PERCY GARDNER’S was illustrated by lantern sides. He showed how the 
madness of Hercules as represented in ancient paintings differed from 
the account of Euripides ; how the portraits of Sophocles and Euripides 
brought out the sober dignity of the elder and the morose pysogyny 
of the younger dramatist. Mr. GiLBEkT MURRAY in a causerie full of 
quiet humour contrasted the old and new methods of studying a Greek 
play—the school of Kennedy and Paley with that of Möllendorf and 
Verrall. The modern teacher must bring home to his class not only 
what each character in the play says, but why he says it. As an 
illustration he gave first a traditional rendering of Medea’s speech : 
“Women of Corinth, I left the palace,” and then a psychological 
rendering by the translator of the ‘“ Hippolytus.” 

The first business of the morning sitting, after the nomination of 
officers and election of new members on the Council, was the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to advise on the best means of securing a uniform 
pronunciation of Latin. Mr. BUTCHER, who introduced the motion, 
pointed to the evils of the present chaos. The Head Masters’ Con- 
ference had, as far back as 1871, passed a resolution in favour of the 
teformed pronunciation, but no common action had been taken and 
the vast majority of public schools had done nothing. As a fact, 
we believe that Marlborough, Merchant Taylors’, Christ’s Hospital, 
and the City of London are the only great schools where the reform 
has been adopted. The motion was unanimously passed, though 
Mr. JOHN SERGEAUNT renewed the protest that he made in this journal. 
It was not without significance that, in spite of this unanimity, speakers, 
from the Lord Chancellor downward, adhered to the old style. 

Mr. R. L. LEIGHTON (Bristol Grammar School) then read an excel- 
lently composed paper on *‘ The Educational Utility of Latin.” His ¢heszs 
was the solid gain to the pupil who goes no farther than the Caesar 
Stage. He failed, however (if we may interpose a criticism), to show 
why “ Regina puellam amavit” is more educative than ‘‘ Die Königin 
hat das Madchen geliebt.” 

Mr. Rice HoLmes (St. Paul’s School) showed how the ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries ” could be made attractive to the ordinary fourth-form boy. 
(Our criticism here would be that in such a model lesson as Mr. 
Holmes sketched Latin is the fifth wheel of the coach.) 

Mr. A. J. CHURCH interposed a pregnant remark as to how Latin 
should not be taught. He had just looked over some hundred and 
fifty Caesar papers of the candidates of a College which should be 
nameless, and in no one of these papers was there any attempt at real 
translation—breaking up the complex Latin sentence and turning it 
into idiomatic English. 

The address of the LORD CHANCELLOR was a plea for a more 

_ Extensive study of the classics—especially of Greek literature, embrac- 
Ing even the B tine historians and the Great Fathers, and for a 

ponement of the nuances of grammatical scholarship. It has been 
ly reported in all the daily press. 
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At the afternoon sitting, on the motion of Prof. E. A. GARDNER, a 
committee was appointed to consider how best classical teachers could 
be helped to keep in touch with the recent results of discovery and 
investigation. 

Mr. PaGR (Charterhouse) proposed the appointment of a committee 
to consider in what respects the present school curriculum in Latin and 
Greek can be lightened. The present danger of classical study was not 
seeing the wood for the trees. It was no longer chiefly literary, but 
exercised with technical and collateral matters in pronunciation, spell- 
ing, emendations, syntactic subtleties. ‘* When I was a boy I spelt as 
I pleased ; now students have discovered that each classical author 
spelt as he pleased, and that we must master the idiosyncrasies of 
each.” We know more about classical writers than our fathers, and 
we know them less. We visit their sepulchres, and we offer them all 
the resources of photography. He urged that in Latin accidence, 
syntax, and composition should be fully studied, but that these in 
Greek should be reduced to a minimum, and the pupil should be 
pushed on to actual readlng. 

Dr. PosTGATE thought that verse-making, except as an aid to the 
appreciation of metre, should be dropped by all who had not some 
poetical aptitude. 

Mr. WINBOLT (Christ’s Hospital) suggested a reformed time-table— 
translation, 4 hours; grammar, 2; history and literature, 2; Latin 
prose, 2. 

Mr. BuTCHER, who took the place of Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
summing up the discussion, feared that the reaction against excessive 
grammar might go too far. He put in a plea for verse-making, 
quoting the authority of Dr. Arnold. For translation he desideratea 
easier and more literary extracts. 

It was announced that the Association now numbers over nine 
hundred members. 


An excellent report, including Lord Halsbury’s address in ull, will 
be found in the current number of the Classical Review. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ta Geographical Association held its Annual Meeting on January 6 

at the Royal Colonial Institution. Mr. DOUGLAS FRESHFIBLD, the 
President, referred in his opening speech to his recent correspondence 
in the 7#mes, and complained that geography was the shuttlecock kept 
flying between the Civil Service Commission and the Universities, 
either party alleging that the other was not cane its duty by it. Mr. 
T. ALFORD SMITH, of St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, gave an interest- 
ing account of his method of teaching—map-making, diagrams, and 
models in the class-room, followed by the practical work of surveying 
outdoors. Mr. ELTON, of Wellington College, dwelt on the time 
difficulty. Geography was not a subject that paid in examinations ; 
consequently one hour a week was the maximum time allotted to it, 


‘and the classical head master resolutely resisted any inroad on his time- 


table. 

Mr. B. B. DICKINSON, of Rugby, described how, with a sheet of 
the Ordnance map as his text, he took his class over the ground, making 
them trace the watershed, observe contours, &c. 

The Association now numbers 448—123 new members having 
joined during the past year. 


*." We are compelled to hold over the report of a conference on 
s Leisure Hour Employ,” held ae Bootham School, York. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 

Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
Macmillan, 15s. net. 

The Speeches of Isaeus. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. By 
William Wise. Cambridge University Press, 18s. net. 

A Companion to Greek Studies. By Leonard Whibley. 
University Press, 18s. net. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XV. Longmans. 

Horace, Vol. I.: Odes and Epodes. With a Commentary. By E. C. 
Wickham. Clarendon Press, 6s. 

Bell’s Concise Latin Course. By E. C. Marchant and J. G. Spencer. 
Bell, 2s. 

Murray’s Small Classical Atlas (14 Maps). Edited by G. B. Grundy. 
Murray, 6s. 


By Samuel Dill. 


Cambridge 


English Literature. 
Shakespearean Tragedies—Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. By 
A. C. Bradley. Macmillan, 10s. net. 
Macaulay’s England in 1685. (The third chapter of the History.) 
Edited by H. C. Notcutt. Blackie, 2s. 
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Thomas Moore, in “ English Men of Letters.” 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 
Blackwood, 5s. net. 

Butler’s Hudibras. Text edited by A. R. Waller. 
versity Press, 4s. 6d. net. 


By Stephen Gwynn. 
Edited by W. Bayne. 


Cambridge Uni- 


The Seventeenth Century in English Literature. By Barrett 
Wendell. Macmillan, 7s. net. 

Blackwoods’ English Classics. — Byron: Selected Poetry. Edited 
by J. Wight Duff. 3s. 6d. 


- Oxford Edition. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In 1 vol., 
Paper, §s. net; in 2 vols., on ordinary paper, 4s 


Oxford India 


H. Frowde. 


Geography. 
A Smaller Commercial Geography. By G. G. Chisholm. New 
Edition, revised throughout and extended. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Excursions and Lessons in Home Geography. By Charles A. McMurry. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
Round the World.—Europe. By W. P. Mingard. 
Test Questions in Geography. By A. T. Flux. 
Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World. 
Edition. By E. G. Ravenstein. 3s. 6d. 
The Americas Reader. By L. W. Lyde. A. & C. Black, Is. 4d. 
History. 
The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III. The Wars of Religion. 
By A. J. Butler, A. A. Tilley, R. Nisbet Bain, A. W. Ward, 
J. K. Laughton, Sidney Lee, Martin Hume, the late S. R. 


Gardiner, and others. Cambridge University Press, 16s. net. 
Colonies and Colonial Federation. By E. J. Payne. Macmillan, 


By L. Cecil Jane. 


Jack, Is. 6d. 
Meiklejohn, Is. 
New and Enlarged 


3s. 6d. 

The Coming of Parliament (England, 1350-1660). 
The Story of the Nations. Fisher Unwin, §s. 

Western Europe in the Eighteenth Century and Onward. An After- 
math. By the late E. A. Freeman. Macmillan, Ios. net. 

A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History. Inaugural Lecture by 
C. H. Firth. Clarendon Press, Is. 

A Student’s History of Scotland. By D. W. Rannie. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

Napoleon and England. By P.Coquelle. Translated by G. D. Kron. 
Introduction by J. Holland Rose. G. Bell, 5s. net. 

Dictionary of Battles. By T. B. Harbottle. Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. 

A Short History of England. By Edward P. Cheyney. Ginn, 6s. 6d. 

Famous Fighters of the Fleet. By Edward Fraser. Macmillan, 6s. 

Test Questions in History, selected from Public Examinations. By 
Arthur T. Flux. Meiklejohn, 1s. 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Algebra, Part I. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. With 
7,000 Examples. 4s. 6d.—Teachers’ Edition, with Answers facing, 


ss. net. G. Bell. 
Elementary Algebra, Part II. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. 
G. Bell. 


A Socratic Study of pan Geometry. By J. J. Quinn, Ph.B. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N.Y., 1 dol. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics for Technical and Industrial Classes. 
Oliver & Boyd, 1s. 6d. 

The Elements of Geometry, Theoretical and Practical, Book I., 
Book II., Book III. By B. Arnett. Simpkin, Marshall. 

The Elements of Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney. Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d. 

Lessons in Experimental and Practical Geometry. By H. S. Hall and 
F. H. Stevens. Macmillan, ts. 6d. 

Practical Arithmetic. By A. Consterdine and G. O. Andrew. Murray’s 
School Library. Complete, 2s. (with Answers, 2s. 6d.), or in two 
parts, Is. each. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. By W. A. Grenville, with the 
editorial co-operation of Prof. P. F. Smith. Ginn, 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Caiculus, based on Graphic Methods. By G. A. 
Gibson. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

A School Geometry. Parts I.-VI. 
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English - French.) Edited by JAMES BoiELLE, B.A., Officier 
d’Académie ; sometime Examiner in the University of London. 
1,220 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half-leather, 10s. 6d. 

Cassell’s French Dictionary. (French-English and English- 
French.) 72I1st Thousand. Revised and Corrected from the 
latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 1,150 pp., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 

Cassell’'s German Dictionary. (German-English and English- 
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demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 
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: price 6d. net, 


The EMPIRE EDITION of 
Cassell’s 


History of England 


CONTAINING ABOUT 
2,000 Illustrations. 


Part 1 just published, and Part 2 will be ready 
on February 8th, after which the Parts will 
be issued weekly. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Rembrandt 


Photogravure Plates. 


expreasly prepared for this Edition 
from Famous Pictures by Eminent Artists ; 


Specially prepared Coloured Maps; 


Additional Coloured Plates 
from Celebrated Paintings. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND is, as the Standard 
remarked, ‘‘the most interesting, instructive, and enter- 
taining history of England that has yet seen the light.” 


“in seven particulars,” said a leading journal, "“ CAS- 
SELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND is unapproached by any 
other work. Firstly, it covers the entire period of our 
history, from the time these islands were inhabited by 
Ancient Britons. Secondly, it embodies the results of all 
modern historical research into the religious, the moral, 
the intellectual, the social, the economical, and the political 
condition of the people at different periods. Thirdly, it is 
as full of details as it need be. Fourthly, it is popularly 
written. Fifthly, it is profusely illustrated with woodcuts, 
which help the reader to a clearer understanding of the 
text. Sixthly, it is thoroughly trustworthy, being accurate 
in its statement of facts, and commendably impartial in its 
reasonings. Seventhly, it is cheap.” 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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for Junior Cambridge Local. {52r} 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, 
and the best book by far for this purpose is— 


ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S 


FRENGH BY THE DIRECT METHOD, 


of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold, and which is RAPIDLY 
REPLACING all other French Courses in British Schools. 


Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes :—‘‘ A valuable work, and 
infinitely superior in system to the old grammars,” 


Parts I., II., and III., 1s. 6d. each. 
Each Part consists of a carefully planned years work. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS, 


CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and II., 2d. Books III.-V., 3d. 
Books VI. and VII., 4d. 


“ Devised with great practical skill and judgment. 
acceptance.” —Schoolmaster. 


For sound practical introductory work these books are unequalled. 
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Entomology. 
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Students. Profusely Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. By ELEANOR A. 
ORMEROD, LL.D. 

ar excellent guide, full of sound, practical information." — Times. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘THE only mention of education in the King’s Speech has 

reference to North Britain. The words are: “ You 
have already partially considered provisions for amending 
the laws relating to education in Scotland. 
They will again be brought before you.” 
It seems probable that the Bill will pro- 
pose to divide Scotland into ninety-four School Board areas, 
each area having full power over all grades of school educa- 
tion within the district. We might have expected some 
reference to the zmpasse in Wales; but the absence of any 
such reference goes to show that the Board of Education 
are still feeling their way, and not yet prepared to strike. 
In spite of Mr. Balfour’s personal feeling in favour of the 
establishment of an Irish Catholic University, we scarcely 
expected to see the matter mentioned; but Mr. Dillon was 
at once to the front with an amendment on the subject, and 
it cannot be overlooked. The recommendations of the 
Physical Deterioration Committee have not been thought 
worthy of inclusion in the King’s Speech; but Si John 
Gorst and Dr. Macnamara will not neglect to keep this 
important matter before the minds of members. 


The 
King’s Speech. 


ITH Mr. Balfour's eulogy of the Education Bill 
(February 2), as for the first time organizing the 
national system of education and co-ordinating the higher 
and lower branches, we fully concur, as we 
need not remind our readers. When, 
however, he touches on what he confesses 
is an imperfection in the Bill—the religious 
question—and hints that the Opposition will find it in- 
cradicable, we as strongly dissent. He promises to support 
any plan “which will give the parents the full control over 
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the religious education, denominational and undenomina- 
tional, which is to be given to their children.” Now, as we 
lately argued, it is only parents in the aggregate—the 
parents of a district or town or village—who can be con- 
sidered, and their views are adequately represented by the 
ratepayers, who determine, in their turn, the action of the 
Local Authority. An alternative is possible—to give 
the parents of scholars of each school direct representation 
on the managing body of the school; but this proposal, 
when the Bill was passing through the House, was 
strenuously resisted by Mr. Balfour. We should be curious 
to hear how he, in an ideal commonwealth, would propose 
to secure to parents that control of teaching which he 
claims as their prescriptive right. 


ORD SPENCER'S letter to Mr. Corrie Grant takes 
a sufficiently firm tone on the subject of the educa- 
tional reforms to be expected from the Liberal party when 
The Polioy of the : comes into office. Schools supported 
Liberal Party. y public money are to be placed under 
public control, and all traces of sectarian 
tests are to be removed from the qualifications of teachers. 
On the first of these points there may be some exaggera- 
tion. No manager of a non-provided school feels that he 
is spending public money according to his own sweet will ; 
on the contrary, he is apt to complain of too much public 
control. We find it difficult to realize the point of 
view of those who would maintain that the State has en- 
dowed sectarian education and has left the sects free to 
spend the money. It is obviously fair that managers ap- 
pointed by the Education Authority and by the denomina- 
tion should be proportional to the amounts respectively 
contributed. As to the second point, we have no doubt: 
no inquiry should be permitted into a teacher’s religious 
views. Electioneering promises cannot always be carried 
out, and we should greatly regret to see another sectarian 
squabble in Parliament. The changes desiderated can 
probably be carried out by administrative order. 


“THE revised report of the Cambridge Studies and Exam- 
ination Syndicate removes one or two objections that 
have been raised, but is in principle the same. Instead of 
a separate paper on Latin or Greek accid- 
ence and syntax, we have now grammatical 
questions arising immediately from the 
passages set. This is a distinct improve- 
ment. The alternative of a prepared book in Latin or 
Greek is a doubtful concession, but perhaps advisable so 
long as the opinion of schoolmasters is divided on the point. 
An alternative is given between unprepared passages in 
Latin or Greek and easy unprepared passages p/us easy 
composition. This seems reasonable, though those who 
believe in the saving virtue of Latin prose will protest. 
Candidates who take a set book will be required to answer 
questions on the subject-matter. This is pure gain. 


Cambridge 
Syndicate’s 
Revised Report. 


T: plebiscite taken by the Executive Committee of the 

Assistant Masters’ Association is a remarkable docu- 
ment, and emphasizes what we remarked last month as to 
the divergence of opinion among the 
bodies of secondary teachers who are to 
be federated in order to voice the views of 
this branch of the profession. The two leading associations 
of head masters, it will be remembered, rejected by over- 
whelming majorities the Syndicate’s proposals. Members 
of the A.M.A. were asked by post-card: ‘‘ Do you approve 
of allowing candidates for the Little-go to offer a sound 
knowledge of a modern language as a substitute for Greek ?” 


Assistant Masters 
on Creek. 
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Of the 1,513 answers received 1,088 were affirmative, 78 
modified or doubtful, and only 347 negative. Nor can it 
be contended that this majority is composed of masters 
from small schools, whom the Greek question hardly affects. 
If we separate the masters in ‘‘ Conference” schools, the 
proportion is about the same, and the collective votes of 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester give nearly the same result. 
Whose opinion should prevail—that of the assistant masters 
who do the teaching, or that of the head masters who are 
responsible for the teaching, but may or may not teach 
themselves ? 


PROF . CHURTON COLLINS (whom we congratulate 
on his new title) has his say in the Fortnightly Review 
on what he pronounces “the most important crisis that has 
| ever defined itself in the history of advanced 
sal ee education.” He admits that there is no 
Creek Question. stemming the rising tide of science, and 
thinks that Oxford and Cambridge erred 
grievously in not making terms and conceding Science 
degrees at the time when the bifurcation of studies took 
place. Now, however, he would stand in the breach, and 
he airs once more his favourite thesis that no intelligent 
study of English literature is possible (witness Mr. Bradley’s 
“ Shakespeare ”) without a knowledge of Greek. “The 
anti-Greek party (including Dr. H. M. Butler, Mr. A. 
Sidgwick, Dr. Jackson) know that it [the scheme of altern- 
atives] will have the effect of all but eliminating Greek 
from the curriculum of every school in the kingdom.” 
“The leading head masters of England (e¢.g., Mr. Burge, 
Dr. Wood, Mr. MacClure) are almost unanimous in their 
opinion that the removal of compulsory Greek would mean 
Its practical extinction outside the University.” This 
might pass in a debate, but Prof. Collins assures us that 
“he has not been speaking rhetorically.” But, even in a 
debate, to compare the alternative syllabus of French and 
German and to omit to mention that translation from 
modern languages is to be done without a dictionary would 
be an unparliamentary suppressio vert. The misstatement 
that no degree can at present be obtained at Oxford or 
Cambridge without an elementary knowledge of Greek is a 
piece of very pardonable ignorance. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Walker, of St. Paul’s School, makes 

it the rule of his life never to attend a conference or 

to write for publication except on philological questions, 
yet the Strand Maguzine has succeeded 


ea in eliciting the opinion that Mr. Walker 
degenerated? bas noticed no signs of degeneracy in 


schoolboys. The nine other head masters 
who have been “drawn” give their views at length; and 
these are supported by eight portraits. On the whole, the 
note of pessimism is strangely absent from the opinions. 
Dr. Warre has nothing to say about the Eton College 
beagles: his bitterest complaint is against the modern text- 
book as taking all the grit out of the work—a criticism we 
endorse. Canon Lyttelton has, of course, his fling at cheap 
daily papers and magazines. Rather hard, this, on the 
Strand/ Dr. James notes a steady progress and pays a 
warm tribute to the good influence of his sixth form. We 
should not have been surprised if some of the “great head 
masters ” had lamented the good old times; for they are a 
conservative race. We suspect the intellectual heroes of 
the past were Tritons among the minnows. Now we claim 
that the average boy gets a better education, while the 
clever boy is as well off as before. In earnestness of moral 
purpose there has certainly been a great advance, in keep- 
ing with the change in thought of the nation as a whole. 
Dr. McClure contributes a note of cheery optimism. 


WE have dealt elsewhere, critically and in detail, with 

Mr. Sadler’s various reports. This is the place to 
speak of them in general terms and to say how valuable 
they are and how fully they will repay 


Mr. Sadler's 
work careful reading. Mr. Sadler possesses in 

trea a high degree the faculty for discovering 
ucation. 


and noting what is good in a locality or 
in an institution. He uses this as the basis of an appeal 
for further effort and self-sacrifice. In this way he avoids 
or discounts much adverse criticism that the report of a 
less tactful inspector or “surveyor” might arouse. He 
addresses the “ business man,” meets him on his own 
ground, and, in arguments that appeal to him, shows how 
increased expenditure for education is absolutely necessary 
at the present time. He gives full credit for all that has 
been done in the past. Without stating too aggressively 
the business man’s distrust of existing secondary schools, 
he shows the imperative need of a sound system of secondary 
schools if the country is to hold a foremost place. Still 
more noteworthy is his insistence upon the need for really 
good work as opposed to cheap and showy institutions. 
And this sound education must, he declares, be based 
largely upon the study of the group of subjects known as 
the humanities. At the same time he does not overlook 
the necessity for training in scientific methods of thought. 


“THE annual grant made by Parliament to the University 

colleges in Great Britain amounted last year to the 
modest sum of £27,000, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has promised to double the 
amount in the following year. On ele- 
mentary education we spend some 
£ 13,000,000 out of Imperial taxes. Higher 
education is much more costly and no less important. 
University fees—though they may seem to the student to 
be considerable—are a very long way from covering the 
cost. At the annual meeting of the Court of Governors of 
the University of Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain was hope- 
full as to the financial future—not because they had enough 
money, but because he expected the Government to deal 
more liberally with higher education, and because he 
expected further grants from Local Authorities and from 
private benefactors. Birmingham has already raised more 
than £500,000. Such public spirit deserved, Mr. Chamber- 
lain maintained, further support from the Government. 
This is quite true, and, however unpopular the proposals 
may be to the taxpayer, the country will have to recognize 
that higher education is no less necessary and far more 
costly than any other grade of education. 


7. 


TAPING as his text a forgotten manifesto addressed by 
William Cobbett to the electors of West Surrey, Mr. 
George Bourne, in the last number of Longmans’ Magazine, 
discourses pleasantly of the condition of 
ee at the Surrey villager seventy years ago. The 
ideal of rural life that Cobbett held up is 

no longer attainable; and Mr. Bourne wants to know what 
can be put in its place in order to give zest to life in a 
village. The cottager of to-day is to a large extent cut off from 
an enjoyment of country life by barbed fences. He neither 
brews his ale nor makes his cider; his wife does not ever 
bake the bread. He flits from place to place so often that 
he has lost the traditional pride in his garden hedges. His 
wages suffice to purchase all the absolute necessaries of life 
at the village shop. Beyond the daily toil for his employer 
he does nothing, produces nothing, in which he can take 2 
pride. Life in a village to-day offers little to the villager 
except the satisfaction of his physical needs. That this 


Mr. Chamberlain 
and the University 
of Birmingham. 
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was not so seventy years ago Mr. Bourne deduces ingeni- 
ously from the indirect evidence of Cobbett’s address. Mr. 
Bourne speaks rather slightingly of the botany classes in 
the village school, and there may be some justification for 
his view. Yet what we now call “ Nature study” is based 
upon the sound principle of teaching a child to enjoy and 
appreciate his surroundings. Education does not lose sight 
of the need of training in the use of leisure. The problems 
Mr. Bourne brings- forward may be partially solved by 
improvements in rural education. 


RE not the Board of Education slightly over-playing 
the part of moral advisers to the Local Authorities ? 
This month we have another preachment relating to public 
elementary schools and the Post Office 
Savings Bank. To inculcate habits of 
thrift in young children is a wise and 
praiseworthy object. Philanthropists and moral reformers 
have not lost sight of the opportunities afforded by the 
schools. In many schools the children are encouraged by 
the teachers to save their weekly half-pence. For instance, 
in the elementary schools of Leeds the sum deposited by 
the scholars in the Yorkshire Penny Bank averages about 
gs. a child. This is, of course, no reason why other schools 
should not be urged to greater activity in this direction. 
The Board are very anxious to avoid the appearance of 
suggesting an “extraneous task” for the teachers—do we 
see here the power of the N.U.T. behind the throne ?— 
and point out how nice it will be for managers to interest 
themselves in this matter. Some managers, especially 
ladies of leisure, are able to do much in this direction, but 
the teacher’s aid must be enlisted, and it cannot be said 
that teachers are backward in giving their time to work out 
of school for the welfare of the scholars. 


Thrift. 


“a [T is in the elementary school that that indefinable 
something, aptly called the ‘soul of the nation,’ is 
created.” We would not exaggerate the influence of school 


life. It is but one out of many factors 
The Soul 
of a Nation. that produce character. But even as one 
of many influences its working is of vital 
importance. The country is governed by the people, and 


the education of the people is in the people’s hands. Sir 
‘Philip Magnus in his presidential address to the Association 
of Technical Institutions questions if the nation sufficiently 
realizes this important fact. When the men who administer 
and control education fully understand this we shall see 
less haggling over scales of salaries in the desire to save 
the rate-payer every possible penny and less vexatious in- 
terference with the liberty and the freedom of the teachers 
in the desire to prove that the public purse is being care- 
fully guarded. It is doubtful whether the Local Authorities 
have yet realized that men are more important than 
buildings. It is not only a question of salaries: of greater 
importance is it to give to teachers an honourable position 
with a certain independence of thought and freedom of 
action. Sir Philip’s words which we have quoted above 
are equally applicable to secondary schools. 


UCH lies hidden in the modest announcement that 
secondary schools are to address their communica- 
tions to the Board of Education, Whitehall, and no longer 
The Removal of °° South Kensington. Evening schools, 
technical institutions, and schools of art 

South Kensington. j 
and art classes will remain for the present 
at South Kensington. The methods of administration at 
the latter place have come in lately for severe criticism at 
the hands of the Local Authorities. The justice of the 
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censure we have only partly admitted ; but we cannot but 
allow that the policy of the Charity Commissioners as 
carried out when there was little local interest taken in 
schools must be greatly modified in view of the Local 
Government Acts of the last fifteen years. As the old 
separation between primary and secondary school authorities 
no longer exists, it is fitting that the suprema control of 
education should emanate from one centre. Lord London- 
derry ought not to have to spend half his life in a han» 
som or a motor between Westminster and Kensington, 
nor ought the chief officials :n the one office to be obliged 
to go to the other office in order to consult him. The 
change of postal address implies, we are sure, a policy 
of greater vigour and one more in keeping with altered 
conditions. 


EAD MASTERS in their recent conferences have been 
considering how they can best adapt their schools to 
meet the new regulations of the Board and admit intending 
, teachers with the greatest profit to the new 
jar o class of pupil and the least loss to the old ; 
and they have treated the question as 
though they were conferring, not receiving, a benefit. Very 
different is the view of the Schoolmaster, which regards the 
whole movement as the outcome of “unmistakable pre- 
judice and organized opposition” to the pupil-teachers’ 
centre system and an attempt to bolster up effete and 
moribund grammar schools. ‘The p.-t. centre is a really 
first-class institution, giving thorough and well systematized 
higher education of the very best type. As a secondary 
school alone it is invariably miles ahead of the local 
grammar school.” There is really no arguing with an 
advocate who makes such a sweeping generalization wholly 
unsupported by facts. But, further, the article headed 
“The Policy of Pushing the Grammar School” contradicts 
itself. It approves, at starting, the policy of the Board, 
that the intending teacher should receive the elements of a 
liberal education, “ his course of studies in no way differing 
from that of other scholars in the school and having no 
direct regard to his future career”; and a little later on it 
demands that, “in all the work done with these intending 
teachers, there should be what may be termed a professional 
bias.” This bring us to the Schoolmaster’s proposed solu- 
tion. It is that “young people of the middle and pro- 
fessional classes” who are intended for other professions 
should be admitted to the pupil-teachers’ centre. In 
spite of Dr. Macnamara’s special pleading, Mahommed will 
have to go to the mountain. 
I? was sensible of the ladies and gentlemen who advocate 
the Holiday scheme to alter their printed statement of 
its object so as to make it quite clear that it was meant to 
apply to governesses in private schools and 


Notte enttatics families, and not, as was previously stated, 
Scheme. to “ladies engaged in the work of secondary 


education.” As long as the phrase just 
quoted was allowed to stand, it was not surprising that some 
of those teaching in high schools raised objections to the 
scheme, although they were quite willing to recognize the 
kindliness and humanity of those who supported it. It is 
quite possible for the kindliest scheme to do infinite harm 
if it is based on ignorance and a failure to comprehend all 
the bearings of a complicated problem with which it deals. 
Any attempt to put on one side, or to regard as inevitable, 
the pressing subject of the salaries of assistant mistresses, 
especially at this critical moment when new schools will 
soon be opened on every side, would be most injurious to 
a large number of women workers. But little objection 
can be raised against a scheme that endeavours to help the 
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less fortunate members of a profession—those whose income 
largely depends upon the caprice of an individual employer ; 
though even he might be urged to pay as large a salary as 
he possibly can, in order that his employée, to whom he 
entrusts the education of his children, should not have to 
depend on the charity of the benevolent public for her 
well earned holiday. 


"TRE views which are expressed on the new Scheme for 
Army Examinations are many and various. The 
crammers are generally opposed to the changes as futile 
and perplexing ; in particular they resent 
the decision that they may not prepare 
pupils for the “leaving certificate,” and 
they are annoyed that, whereas one “leaving certificate ” 
will suffice for any number of “ competitive examinations,” 
the “ qualifying certificate” must be obtained each time a 
pupil enters for the “ competitive.” Itseems very doubtful, 
too, whether it is a good thing for the public schools that 
boys should be allowed to enter for the competitive exam- 
ination for- Sandhurst and Woolwich at the age of 1914 
years. We know the Bishop of Hereford’s view, that boys 
are kept too long at school. Young men of nearly twenty 
are certainly not wanted in public schools. 


T chs AO 


EPORTS are current that the definite division of the 
work of school inspection into elementary, secondary, 
and technical has now been effected by the Board of 
Education. It will annoy Sir John Gorst 
nspection. —no doubt he will have something to say 
i on on the question in the House of Commons. 
The new arrangement may prove to be extravagant—distant 
villages with small educational equipment will be visited in 
turn by three kinds of inspectors, when one intelligent man 
might do all the work satisfactorily. But, on the whole, 
providing that the three branches work together loyally— 
a rather large assumption, it must be admitted—we are in- 
clined to think that the new system will work well. Itis 
certainly worth a trial. 


“THE appointment of several new inspectors for second- 
ary schools under the Board of Education raises 
many important questions. The names of the new in- 
Wok spectors had not been announced at the 
Inspectors. time of our going to press; but it is under- 
stood that their qualifications, both as to 
academic distinction and teaching experience, are unim- 
peachable. It is evident that thé Board intend to do their 
work thoroughly, and the pertinent question arises whether 
or not the Universities will ever play an important part in 
the inspection of secondary schools. Inspection by the 
Board is cheap, and it promises to be good: their officers 
enjoy a status as His Majesty’s representatives which can 
never be acquired by the inspectors appointed by Uni- 
versities. In view of the present financial position of 
secondary schools and of the tardiness of the Universities 
in taking up the work, we are inclined to think—without 
taking any side in the question—that the future lies with 
the Board of Education. 


To official Year Book of the Plymouth Education 
Committee gives in full detail the salaries of the 
teachers in the secondary schools of the borough. In the 
boys’ department of the Intermediate 
School the salary of the second teacher is 
£140, rising by £10 a year to £200; 
for other teachers £100, rising by £10 to £160. In the 
girls’ department the second teacher £80, increasing £5 


Salaries 
at Plymouth. 


annually to £130; for the others £75 to £120. Inthe 
Secondary Day School the assistants receive £ 100 to £170, 
and the mistresses £100 to £140. In each case the in- 
crement is £10 a year. If these payments are not princely, 
It is, at any rate, a distinct advantage to know exactly what 
is to be expected. The appointment of all the teachers is 
in the hands of the Education Committee. No regulations 
appear to be issued with regard to dismissal. Perhaps the 
Committee has sufficient belief in the soundness of its 
selection to make such an alternative unnecessary. Each 
secondary school is to be visited at least once a month by 
a member of the Committee, and a rota is given. Al 
teachers will not welcome this publicity ; but it is an in- 
evitable step in the tenure agitation. The Year Book 
contains no reference to Plymouth College ; and no details 
are given of private schools. Probably the next year’s 
issue will supply these omissions. 


A TIMES correspondent gives an interesting account of 
the work of the five model schools that Sir William 
Macdonald is founding in Canada. There is to be a school 
Rural Education in each of the eastern provinces. Three 
In C are already in full work. The problem in 
Canada is not precisely analogous to the 
position m England, The population in Nova Scotia and 
in New Brunswick is very scattered, and it does not con- 
sist of the peasant, but of the farmer. The experiment 
cannot, therefore, deal with the pupils as if they would 
always remain on the land. The rural schools must make 
it possible for the children to proceed to places of higher 
education in the towns and even tothe Universities. At 
the same time, the education law must be obeyed. These 
considerations hamper the experiment to some extent. Sir 
William’s main idea is to prepare children for country life 
by giving to Nature study, manual training, and school 
gardening a central place in the curriculum. He sees, 
moreover, that history and literature are equally essential. * 
Part of the problem is to correlate these. We are told that 
the schools at Kingston and Middleton have won the sup- 
port of the localities. When a complete report of the 
Canadian experiment is available, there will be much for 
English educators to study. The problem is to give the 
rural child an education in harmony with his surroundings 
and bearing upon his life without differentiating it entirely 
from the curriculum of town schools. 


N O previous age has shown such keenness in the matter 
of historical research and investigation as the present 


one. Whether it be the story of Tell’s apple, the palace of 
Advanced Minos at Knossos, or the compilation of 
Historical the Pentateuch, nothing is taken on trust ; 
ane in everything is made the subject of historical 
ondon. 


investigation. In London theopportunities 
of research are of the richest. But the workers are com- 
paratively few and the funds available are scanty. The 
public meeting presided over by Mr. Haldane will do some- 
thing to call the attention of some of London’s wealthy 
citizens to an attractive opening for their spare cash. The 
Advanced Historical Teaching Committee asks for no large 
sum. A modest £250 for three years will satisfy their 
desires. The idea is to train up a band of historical 
students to investigate the historical treasures of London. 
In all departments of life we find the same demand for 
training. The lecturers can train the students not only how 
to deal with historical records, and to get the best results 
from them, but also how to economize time and labour. 
London ought to do this work, but would it not be both 
advisable and feasible to approach the University of London 
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and to give the lecturers of the fund the status of Univer- 


sity professors ? 

DE MACNAMARA puts forward in the Contemporary 
_ some practical proposals for dealing with physical 
deterioration. First he would adapt to London the 
cantine scolaire of Paris. (1) By it all 
idise A hungry children would be provided with 
a dinner ticket, the cost being met by 
subscription, Exchequer grants, and rate aid (in what pro- 
portion he does not say), but he reckons that a half-penny 
rate would be a generous provision. Parents who can 
afford to pay for these tickets should be forced by law to 
pay. This proposal we have sufficiently discussed before. 
(2) There should be continuous medical supervision of 
elementary scholars, particularly in the matter of teeth. 
This is an obvious reform. (3) There should be two years 
of compulsory evening drill for young men, including the 
use of the rifle. We consider such continuation schools 

the best counterblast to conscription. 


"THE Modern Language Association loses a valuable 

officer in Dr. E. R. Edwards, who has been its 
Honorary Secretary of recent years. Dr. Edwards’s appoint- 
ment to an inspectorship under the Board 
of Education makes it imperative for him 
to relinquish his work for the Association. 
Such, we understand, are the rules of the service. But, if 
the Modern Language Association has lost an earnest 
worker, modern language teachers may well feel that the 
appointment is to their real advantage. Dr. Edwards has 
been a schoolmaster, and he has enlarged his knowledge of 
schools by inspecting for the University of London. But 
first and foremost he is a believer in the value of phonetics 
as applied to the teaching of modern languages. His 
present position will give him great opportunities of intro- 
ducing reforms in this direction. Such reforms will be 
welcomed by all except the most conservative of teachers. 
Many modern language teachers are now held back by a 
want of sympathy on the part of head masters and other 
higher authorities. It is a great thing also for the Board of 
Education to have upon their inspectorate a keen student 
of, and an undoubted authority upon, phonetics. And, if 
any very up-to-date school shall undertake the teaching of 
TET G Dr. Edwards will be ready with advice and 
control. 


Dr. Edwards. 


E are informed that the Modern Language Quarterly 

will not appear again exactly in its present form. 

The Modern Language Association—which is responsible, 
financially and otherwise, for this very 


bt 
pei valuable publication — includes in its 
Quarterly.” members’ roll both scholars interested in 


learned research and schoolmasters en- 
gaged in class-room teaching. It has been decided to 
issue, in future, two publications. Every member will, of 
course, receive both. The one entitled Modern Language 
Teaching will appear almost immediately. Prof. Rippmann 
is the editor, and Messrs. Black are the publishers. This is 
to be issued some eight or nine times a year. The other 
publication will retain the style and title of a Quarterly. 
The want of a learned paper of this sort is sufficiently 
obvious, and the Association is to be congratulated upon 
the public spirit that leads it to support an undertaking that 
can never be very remunerative. Prof. Robertson has 
agreed to be the editor, and he has secured already a tell- 
ing list of contributors. It is hoped that one of the Uni- 
versity Presses will undertake the publication. 
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“THE teaching of modern languages at the Universities 
is by no means well endowed, and therefore the 
generous gift of Mrs. James Barrow to the University of 
Liverpool is to be specially welcomed. 


Pi Fra eee Mrs. Barrow has given £10,000 to endow 
of French. a Chair of French in memory of her 


i husband. The gift is not without a certain 
political significance, for, in making it, Mrs. Barrow ex- 
presses the hope that the Chair of French “ may serve to 
remind the citizens of Liverpool that it was founded at a 
time when the happiest relations existed between their 
country and France, and that it was the earnest hope of the 
founder that those relations may always continue.” . “The 
teaching of French has long been a Cinderella amongst her 
more favoured sisters. The time has come for the gift of 
the fairy godmother. 


ISS E. P. HUGHES has written to the Western Mail 
a deeply interesting letter on the subject of school 
discipline, which she maintains is, in England, based on the 
cane. Now, we are inclined to smile when 
good-natured busybodies, who write as if 
they had no experience of school life, 
shower upon us leaflets arguing the brutality and immorality 
of corporal punishment. The arguments are often so ex- 
aggerated and the alleged evil effects of caning so distorted 
that the reader fails to be convinced. But Miss Hughes 
has been a teacher. She has made a study of schools both 
in this country and in many others. Even her opponents 
—and they are many—must listen with respect. Miss 
Hughes considers corporal punishment as an ugly tradition 
which must be got rid of at any cost. In her travels in 
Japan she felt herself positively ashamed of the English 
cane, which would hover in the mental vision over all 
arguments on school discipline. Miss Hughes is right in 
saying that a strong feeling against the usc of the cane is 
growing in the country. It is almost a commonplace to 
say that where there is much caning the discipline is bad ; 
and yet the advocates of this ancient and discredited aid to 
discipline do not see that it fails to produce the effect 
expected. . 


The Cane. 


NE result of a school fee which does not cover the cost 
of education is the illusory nature of the support 
given to a school by the establishment of a system of Local 


Authority scholarships. Many Local 

illusory ae ee 
Scholarships. Authorities, it is true, give a liberal grant 
to the school in addition to sending 
scholars. But this is not always the case; and it seems 


surprising that head masters and governing bodies are 
sometimes slow to realize that such scholarships are a 
financial strain on the school. To give chapter and verse 
for one instance, we may quote from Mr. Sadler’s Hudders- 
field report. ‘The West Riding Education Committee make 
an annual grant of £30 to the Almondbury Grammar 
School, and retain four free places for their scholarship 
holders. In 1903 the cost per head was £17. 175. 10d., 
omitting all capital and establishment charges. In a well 
equipped secondary school the cost will be not less than 
#20 per boy for current expenses, and, unless the scholar- 
ship awarding body pays the amount, not of the fee, but of 
the actual cost of the education given, the governors will 
have to make up the deficiency from other sources. There 
are many schools where the fee is £6, and where the cost 
varies from £12 to £18. It issometimes thought that the 
Local Authority, by sending a number of scholars, is help- 
ing the school. This is not the case unless the Authority 
also gives a grant. : 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Tue Higher Education Committee of the County of Cheshire have 

received a memorial from the Liverpool Branch of 
Onan the Private Schools Association, setting forth the 
claims of that body to considerate treatment. The 
memorial begins with the statement that the contemplated action of 
the Authority in establishing Council secondary schools ‘is likely to 
constitute a grave danger, as well as gross injustice, to existing private 
schools.” Then follows an argument based on the Bryce Report. This 
mine of sound judgment, applicable to the educational problems of the 
day, is perhaps not sufficiently used by the local administrator. The 
claim of the Association, that private schools should be granted direct 
representation on any body that deals with the provision of secondary 
schools, is not unreasonable, and, could the sheep be separated from the 
goats, would probably prevail with the Local Authorities. It is 
reasonable, too, that new secondary schools should not be opened until 
it has been shown that existing accommodation in efficient schools is not 
adequate. The difficulty is to prove eticiency at a fee that will meet 
the wants of the locality. The last clause of the memorial asks that 
the provision of education below cost price should be strictly limited to 
those who cannot otherwise afford such education. It is scarcely 
possible to admit this claim. Inno public secondary school does the 
fee paid by the parent cover the full cost of education, including the 
provision and up-keep of buildings. In most schools the fee is greatly 
below the actual cost. The Private Schools Association proposes an 
entire revolution. 


‘Tue West Riding Education Committee has reduced the salaries of 
head teachers in non-provided schools in proportion 


The Board to the number of hours given to the teaching 
and Religious ota apes 
Teaching. of denominational religion. In answer to Lord 


Halifax, one of the managers of Hickleton School, 
Lord Londonderry has written to say that the Board are well aware of 
the action of the West Riding Educational Authority, and that they 
think it to be ‘‘a violation of the Education Act, 1902, both in spirit 
and in letter.” He adds: ‘‘ The precise mode of dealing with the 
matter is now under consideration, with a view to immediate action.” 
We believe that little support, if any, will be given by other Authorities 
to this vexatious and petty policy of the West Riding, and that every 
one will be relieved if Lord Londonderry takes a firm line and sticks to 
it. In regard to the dispute between the managers of the Ashwell- 
thorpe Church School and the Norfolk Education Committee, the 
Board have replied to the County Authority that, if certain children 
are withdrawn from school by the desire of their parents and sent to 
church during school hours, this does not constitute a breach of the by- 
laws on the part of the managers so long as the school is kept open and 
the master is present in the school. The remedy of the Authority is to 
proceed against the parents of the absent children for not sending them 
to school, though the magistrates might hold that attendance at church 
‘was a reasonable excuse fet non-attendance at school. 


Tue London County Council has accepted, with some amendments, 
the scholarship scheme proposed by the Committee. 


pase alr pr in The candidates are to be over eleven years of age and 
under twelve on July 3t next following the examina- 
tion. No exact limit of number is to be fixed ; but the standard is to 


be such as to enable about 2,600 to be awarded in the year 1905-6. 
It is decided that the scholarships are to be given in the proportion 
approximately of one-third to boys and two-thirds to girls, if a sufficient 
number of eligible candidates present themselves. There is no direct 
reference to the supply of teachers; but the persistence of the pro- 
portion between boys and girls shows that the scheme is regarded as a 
plan for securing a sufficiency of teachers for Council schools. A 
Board of Examiners appointed for this purpose will hold a centrally 
conducted examination and will take into consideration the head 
teacher's report and the result of the last school examination of the 
candidates, who are to be nominated by the head teachers. There is 
also to be a local Scholarship Committee in each electoral division. 
At least two-thirds of the scholarships are to be held by children whose 
parents have less than £160 a year. A maintenance allowance of £6, 
410, or £14 may be given. The intermediate scholarships continue 
as at present, except that the limit of age is to be fifteen to seventeen. 
It is proposed to raise the number of these scholarships to two hundred. 
The senior scholarships remain unchanged, except that the number is 
to be raised to fifty. 


THE Secretary of the County Councils’ Association Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. Montagu Harris, has compiled an 


h riep yes exhaustive report on the salaries of assistant 
Schools. teachers in public elementary schools. From it we 


take a few of the most striking figures. For 


certificated and trained teachers (men), the lowest salary is £65, which 
is offered by three county boroughs. In the counties the lowest 
is £75: the usual salary at the start is £80 to £90. In two counties 
the maximum is £100. In five boroughs it rises to over £150, the 
highest being £175. The general maximum is £130, £140, or £150. 
For women three county boroughs begin at £55 and three counties go 
no higher than £85. The highest salary, at the start, is £85, and the 
highest maximum is £130. But 470to £80 may be taken as the usual 
minimum, and £100 or £110 the usual maximum. For teachers less 
fully qualified the scale is naturally lower. For certificated but 
untrained men the rule is £70 to £80, rising to £100 or £130. The 
corresponding figures for womenare £55 to £70, rising to £90 or £ ICO. 
For pupil-teachers the variation is considerable. One borough offers as 
much as £30 for the first year; but £15 to £20 is more usual. In the 
second year the payment does not rise greatly. One borough goes as 
high as £35, and one county as lowas £12. Again, £20 is a very 
usual figure. For the third year about £25. These figures are for 
boys. The girls average about 15 per cent. lower. 


Mr. SADLER shows such skill and sympathy in emphasizing the strong 
Mr. Sadler points of the town of Huddersfield and its in- 
on Huddersfield, habitants and such excellent tact in wrapping up 
the pill of criticism in the conserve of praise that 
the Committee of Huddersfield can read the report without any sense 
of shortcoming. But there is no attempt to conceal deficiencies. In 
the matter of secondary schools for boys Mr. Sadler knows of no town 
of equal importance in Germany, in Switzerland, or in the progressive 
parts of the United States of America so ill-provided as Huddersheld. 
The population is not far short of 100,000, and there are 751 boys 
and girls in secondary schools in the borough. The five public schools 
have a total of 283 boys and 207 girls. The bulk of these are in the 
College Higher-grade School and the Fartown Grammar School. The 
latter has very few pupils over fourteen. Through all his reports 
Mr. Sadler is careful to affirm that a sound secondary education must 
cover the years from twelve to sixteen. It follows, then, that there is 
very little real secondary education in Huddersfield, and Mr. Sadler 
urges that immediate efforts should be made to put the Almondbury 
Grammar School on a sound financial footing. He argues at length to 
prove the need of considerable expenditure. The eight private schools 
only educate 101 boys and 160 girls. That gives an average of thirty to 
forty pupils to each school—numbers that without endowments or public 
grants scarcely permit of efficiency according to modern standards. The 
second urgent need is for the establishment of a public high school for 
girls, Huddersfield is no worse off than many another English town, 
and the trouble is chiefly owing toa want of local belief in the value of © 
secondary education. This is shown by the short time the children 
remain at school. There is no adverse criticism on the teachers. 


THE Northamptonshire Education Committee has issued a scholarship 

Scholarships in scheme which is, to use the consecrated phrase, 
Northamptonshire, ‘ i strict accord with the best educational thought 
on the subject.” Twenty-four junior scholarships 
are offered for competition in June next, of the annual value of £20; in 
case of need an additional sum of £15 may be paid towards the cost 
of boarding when the scholar is unable to live at home. The head 
teachers are to recommend candidates, either after holding an examina- 
tion or not as they think best. They will also send a contdential 
report on the candidate’s attainments, character, and promise. A 
circular from the Secretary, Mr. J. L. Holland, lays especial emphasis 
on the word ‘‘ promise.” He points out that scholarships are not so 
much in the nature of prizes to the individual as of investments on the 
part of the community. The sifting of the candidates recommended by 
the teachers will be entrusted to a board of examiners appointed for 
this purpose. Two members of the board will be examiners appointed 
by some University or other examining body. They, it may be sup- 
posed, will do the real work of the written examination. Four members 
are to be teachers, two in elementary and two in secondary schools, 
One member is tc have special knowledge of the education of girls, 
and the Education Secretary completes the full number of eight. The 
first list of candidates selected upon the written examination, supple- 
mented by reports, will be further tested by an oral examination. 
Anything in the nature of cramming is to be sternly discountenanced. 
The final selection will be made by the whole board in the light of all 
the information gained. For the scholarships carrying continued 
instruction in a secondary school after the original scholarship has 
expired, and called in this scheme classes B and C, every effort will be 
made to avoid cram, The candidates will be examined on the work 
they have done. There are no set subjects, and the teachers’ reports 
will have great weight. There are twelve scholarships of the value of 
£20 each in Class B, which are given for one year. In Class C there 
are three, also of £20, competed for from Class B. There is also one 
of the value of £60 for University education. 
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Ir seems likely that the six counties and the three county boroughs 


that form the district conveniently named ‘‘ East 
Bi Belcan A Anglia ” will combine for the purpose of making 
East Angilia. 


arrangements for the training of teachers. The 

Secretary of the Cambridge Education Committee 
(Mr. Keen) has laid a full and detailed report on the subject before a 
Joint Committee of the Eastern Counties. Considering the number of 
small rural schools in the area, Mr. Keen shows that 5,561 teachers 
are required at present, and that the number is bound to increase. 
Two-thirds of this number should be fully trained. The associated 
counties will, therefore, require to provide for the additional training of 
thirty or forty men and about two hundred women teachers annually. 
The Board of Education give figures that put the cost of building a 
residential training college at from £150 to £200 per student’s place, 
Varying according to site and style. For a non-residential college the 
estimated cost is £50 or £60 per place. A hostel costs £100 
per place. Mr. Keen’s complete scheme involves an outlay of 
£35,000 ; but it is proposed, for the present, to spend about £15,000 
on the provision of additional accommodation at the Norwich and 
Saffron Walden Training Colleges for Women. The immediate demand 
for men will be met by the Day Training College at Cambridge. The 
combining counties are Bedford, Cambridge, Norfolk, Isle of Ely, 
Suffolk East, and Suffolk West; the boroughs: Ipswich, Norwich, 
and Great Yarmouth. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND PUPIL- 
TEACHERS. 


By P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


HE question of the admission of pupil-teachers to second- 
ary schools presents little or no difficulty in the case of 
the so-called County Secondary Schools, whose fees often do not 
exceed £3 per annum, and which, from the very nature of the 
case, must be without many of the traditions and much of 
the esprzt de corps of the older endowed Grammar Schools of 
the country. In the case of the latter, there are certain com- 
plications to which I venture modestly to call attention, and 
for which I venture still more modestly to propose a remedy. 

There are many districts in England where the only secondary 
school accessible to intending pupil-teachers is of the old 
grammar-school type as regards fees, though probably quite 
up to date as regards tuition. I take the case of a school 
whose fees are from £12. 12s. per annum upwards. Experience 
shows that in this class of school where county scholars are 
received the parents of such scholars, who might be naturally 
expected to enter their sons as probationer pupil-teachers, 
refuse, almost to a man, to do so. “We want,” they say, 
“something better for our boys, or else what is the good of 
their going to a secondary school at all?” | 

There is something to be said for this. The parent has 
often to make considerable sacrifices to clothe his boys in 
a manner befitting their more exalted opportunities, and, 
naturally, considers that, if the boy is only to become a 
pupil-teacher at the end of it all, he might as well have stopped 
in the primary school, and so have spared his parents the 
extra expense. The profession does not appeal to the parent 
at the present scale of remuneration, and the boy becomes, in 
fullness of time, a boy clerk, and learns to spin out three hours’ 
work over a six hours’ day. 

There is, however, another side of the question. Scholarships 
are like blackberries on the educational hedge at present, and it 
% made possible to many a boy of only average capabilities to 
attend a secondary school. Suppose, however, that any large 
irruption of pupil-teacher probationers should take place into 
an endowed school of the type under consideration. In the 
present state of social prejudice, for every twenty-five such can- 
didates who enter, twenty-five other scholars--sons of pro- 
fessional. men—will leave. Now, it is precisely to these 
twenty-five that the head master looks to maintain a higher 
standard of manners and behaviour than could be expected of 
the mass, and his loss would be immeasurably greater than his 
gain. I am well aware that this is an unpopular view to take, 
and that in theory we do not recognize (and very properly so) 
any caste distinctions at all; but, as long as man is man—and, 
more particularly, as long as woman is woman—this spectre 
must raise its unwelcome head ; and we shall gain nothing by 
emulating the ostrich. 


We have, then, two difficulties to face—the difficulty of per- 
suading the ordinary grammar-school boy to enter as a pupil- 
teacher, and the further problem of how to conciliate persons of 
highly nervous social temperament. 

I believe the first difficulty can be met, not by raising (as some 
suggest) the salaries of all pupil-teachers en 4/oc, but by paying 
all candidates from real secondary schools on a higher scale. 
As regards the social question, I suggest that in the endowed 
schools probationers should be received as boarders in some 
town other than their native place. The gain to the boys 
would be enormous, and need not be particularized in an edu- 
cational journal, and the school would not suffer socially, as 
many a boy of bourgeois extraction can and does gain dis- 
tinction now-a-days as a boarder in one or other of the great 
public schools, aluhough the exigencies of the case debar him 
from attending as a day boy the local “Academy for the Sons 
of Gentlemen”—as the legend runs. 

A double scale of payment is the rule in all Government 
employment—even the much maligned boy clerk aspires to the 
Second Division—and no good reason occurs to me for in- 
cluding under the same scale of payment the rather self- 
assertive product of the pupil-teacher centre and the more 
modest, more apt, and more responsible product of the en- 
dowed secondary school. 

The monetary difficulty looms large for the moment, but is 
not, I suggest, insurmountable. I believe that most endowed 
secondary schools would receive probationers as boarders on 
special terms not exceeding Io guineas per term boarding fee, 
and, if it were understood that part, or all, of the County Council 
grant for maintenance was to be repaid by pupil-teachers, on 
the American system, by a series of annual deductions from 
their salaries on the higher scale, extending over a fixed term 
of years, the boarder probationer from an endowed school 
would start work as a pupil-teacher on conditions at least no 
worse than those of his contemporary day-boy probationer 
from the centre, and he would eventually be better off than the 
latter. The ordinary grammar-school boy who has not re- 
quired or accepted help from the County Council would, natur- 
ally, receive his salary as a teacher without any deduction, 
and would therefore be, as he ought to be, in the most favoured 
position. 

We should have thus three classes of aspirants—(1) the 
grammar-school boy, whether day boy or boarder, receiving 
payment on the higher scale ; (2) the County Council pro- 
bationer coming as a boarder from a secondary school, and 
thus entitled to the higher scale, but with certain deductions 
towards the repayment of maintenance grant ; (3) the County 
Council probationer coming as a day boy from the secondary 
school or centre, and eligible only for the lower scale of pay- 
ment. | 

I believe this would differentiate the classes of pupil-teachers 
automatically, and might be quite successfully worked if safe- 
guarded with proper guarantees of efficiency and conduct. 
The tendency would, naturally, be for all probationers to be- 
come, in course of time, boarders, and, as such, they would 
imbibe the traditions and excellences of the public-school system 
more readily than would be possible for them as day boys, while 
the danger of their becoming a class apart would be minimized. 
The claims of any teacher on the lower scale to payment on 
the higher scale due to exceptional efficiency would, naturally, 
receive consideration after a certain fixed minimum period of 
service, and payment on the higher scale after the same period 
of service would not be continued to the original recipients of 
this payment unless they were proved efficient. 

As regards girl pupil-teachers the arguments already advanced 
in favourof making pupil-teacher probationers boarders apply with 
tenfold force. Girls’ schools are as full of caste prejudice as the 
Indian Empire, and the high-school girl will never look upon 
primary teaching as a possible profession until it is made plain 
to her, by a higher scale of salary, that her services are likely 
to be appreciated at their proper value. 

There is, however, another aspect of this question which 
must be considered if the profit and loss account of the ad- 
dittonal expenditure that this would involve on the part of the 
State is to be accurately balanced. The present cost of main- 
taining the national staff of women teachers must be enormous, 
by comparison with that of providing their colleagues of the 
other sex, owing to the continual wastage through marriage. 
Once married, the capable woman teacher disappears from the 
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arena, and the more capable and intelligent the teacher the 
more likely she is to contract an early marriage. 

Now I imagine that, if the high-school girl were induced to 
become a primary-school teacher, the State might reckon on 
retaining her services on an average three or four years longer 
than it retains at present the services of the ordinary woman 
teacher. The standard of living and luxury of the high-school 
girl is appreciably higher than that of the Board-school girl ; 
she would be more difficult to please, and, being at the same 
time more ambitious, would be likely to delay her marriage to 
a later date than that now customary among primary-school 
women teachers. 

It will naturally follow that, if the girl probationer from the 
Council schools becomes a boarder in a high school, she will 
imbibe the ideas and ambitions of her associates, and, though 
her education would be more expensive than at present, it is 
probable that her period of service previous to marriage would 
be perceptibly lengthened for the reasons suggested above. If 
necessary, this more lengthened period of service might be 
safeguarded by extending the period of repayment over a longer 
one years than would be necessary in the case of a man 
teacher. 


DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ta object is stated only when this is not obvious from the 
title or not known by general repute. The following number 
gives the membership as far as ascertainable. Then follow the 
yearly subscriptions, the name of the Secretary, and office 
address. 


Aberdeen County Schoolmasters’ Association. 
Mr. George Murray, Dyce, N.B. 


Agriculture, Scottish Teachers of, Incorporated Institute of. 
Mr. John W. Sinton, Dalmeny, N.B. 


Alliance Française. 
45 rue de Grenelle, Paris. (Secretary for England, M. Belfond, 
8 Barnard’s Inn, ‘Holborn, E.C.) 


Army School Appointments. 
Address A. A.G., Army Schools, War Office, 68 Victoria Street, 
S.W. ; 


Art for Schools Association. 
£1. 1s. Miss M. L. Cooper, 46 Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 


Art Masters, Society of. 
300. £1. is. Mr. Francis Ford, 50 Broomhouse Road, 
Fulham, S.W. 


Arts, Society of. 
42. 2s. Sir H. Truman Wood, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For teachers of drawing in schools. 2s. 6d. Miss B. Collins, 
Skinners’ School for Girls, Stamford Hill, N. 


Assistant Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
Masters in secondary schools, both public and private. 1,700. 
10s. 6d. Mr. C. J. Mackness, 27 Great James Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 
Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, Incorporated As- 
sociation of. 
zs. 6d. Miss Macklin, 141 Inverness Terrace, W. 


Assistant Teachers’ Associations, National Federation of. 
14,000. Mr. J. T. Boulter, Warwick House, Warwick Street, 
Leicester. 
Associated Board of Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music. 
Ilolds local examinations. Mr. James Muir, 14 Hanover 
Square, W. 
Association to promote the Higher Education of Working Men. 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 198 Windsor Road, Ilford, Essex. 
Authors, Incorporated Society of. 
4t.1s. Mr. G. Herbert Thring, 39 Old Queen Street, S.W. 


Birmingham Teachers’ Association. 
Board of Education Library. 
St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr, J. G. Garson, Burlington House, W. 


British Child-Study Association. 
3s. Miss Mary Louch, Prestbury, Gloucestershire. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters’ Association. 
130. Mr. William Young, F.E.I.S., Dalkeith, N.B. 


Catholic Head Masters’ Association (Ireland). 
Very Rev. A. Murphy, St. Munchin’s College, Limerick. 


Catholic School Committee. 
42 Gerrard Street, Soho, W. 


Catholic Secondary Education Council. 
28 Ashley Place, S.W. 


Catholic Teachers’ Association, Glasgow and West of Scotland. 
2s. 6d. Mr. R. Chaloner, 533 Duke Street, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. 


Central Welsh Board. 
4 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff. 


Charity Commission. 
Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W. 

Childhood Society. 
For the scientific study of children. 10s. 6d. Mr. W. J. D. 
Mulford, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W. 


Church of England Schools Company. 
Miss Stuart, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


Church School Managers and Teachers, General Association of. 
Rev. W. T. Farmiloe, 124 Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street, S. W. 


Church Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution 
Annuities and orphan allowances. Ofħce—The Church House, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Church Schools Company. 
Rev. G. E. Mackie, Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. 

City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Sir John Watney, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Civil Service Commission. 
Burlington Gardens, W. 


Class Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 
Mr. Alexander Sivewright, 31 Broughton Place, Edinburgh. 


Classical Association. 
goo. 10s. 6d. Dr. Postgate, 54 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


Classical Association of Scotland. 
230. Mr. William Lobban, High School for Girls, Glasgow. 


College of Preceptors. 
Open to all teachers who possess University degrees or certain 
diplomas. 1,100, £1. 1s. Mr. C. R. Hodgson, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. | 


Conference of Catholic Colleges. 
For heads of secondary schools governed by bishops or one of 
the religious orders. 30. Mgr. Ward, St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. 
Conference of Teachers, London County Council. 
Annual Meeting in January. 
County Councils Association, Education Committee of the. 
100. Mr. G. Montague Harris, Parliament Mansions, West- 
minster, S.W. 
Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruction of the. - 
Training College and School. 
Mr. William van Praagh, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 
Deaf. Society for Training Teachers on the German System. 
Mrs. Arthur Kinsey, Castle Bar Hill, Ealing, W. 


Deaf, Teachers of, National Association, Scoto-Irish Branch. 


6s. Dr. J. Welsh, Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 


Glasgow. 

Deutscher Sprachverein, Allgemeiner. 
A literary association to promote the study of pure German. 
§00. 5s. Dr. L. Hirsch, 25 Gleneldon Road, Streatham, S.W. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
£1. Mr. J. H. Nicholas, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Domestic Science, Association of Teachers in. 
Miss Pycroft, 51 Campden Hill Square, W. 
Drawing Society, The Royal. 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W 
Education Committees, Association of. 
200. I to 3 guineas. Mr. T. Groves, Town Hall, Leicester, 


Education Department, Scotland. 
Dover House, Whitehall, and 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 
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Educational Handwork Association. 
Mr. W. McWeeny, 17 Sawrey Place, Bradford. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Mr. John Laurence, Old Monkland, Coatbridge. 
Address—g4o Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Etementary School Work as a Career for Girls, Association for 
Promoting. 
Miss J. Merivale, 4 Park Town, Oxford. 


Empire Educational League. 
Mr. F. E. Tillemont-Thomason, College Hall, Worcester. 


Episcopal Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 
100. Miss M. L. Rayner, Episcopal Normal School, Edin- 
burgh. 

Folk-Lore Society. 
Mr. F. E. Milne, 11 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


French Governesses in England, Association of. 
18 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 


Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, Talgasth Road, West Kensington, W. 


Freebel Society. . 
Holds conferences and has a registry office. 5s. 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Froebel Union, National. 
Miss Maclean, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Geographical Association. 
To promote, by loan of slides, &c., the teaching of geography. 
5s. Mr. J. S. Masterman, St. Margaret’s, Dorking. 


Geographical Society, Royal. 
42. 2s. Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 1 Savile Row, W. 


German Governesses in England, Association of. 
ros. 6d. (entrance fee 10s. 6d.). 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston 
Square, W. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


Girls’ Public Day Schools Company. 
Mr. A. McDowall, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Governess Association in Ireland for promoting the Higher Education 
of Teachers. 
Chiefly for secondary teachers. Advances money for training, 
&c. 3 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 


Governess Association of Ireland. 
Grants scholarships to intending teachers. 
4 Hume Street, Dublin. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Mr. A. Wesley Dennis, 32 Sackville Street, W. | 


Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Provident fund. Grants annuities, &c. Mr. 
pherson, 6 St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


Guild of Graduates (Wales). 
Mr. Edgar Jones, Eryl, Barry, Glamorgan. 


Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute. 
Mr. T. Williams, 19 Temperley Road, Balham, S.W. 


Head Masters’ Conference. 
To unite head masters of the larger public schools sending 
_ pupils to the Universities. 110. £1.1s. Mr. R. R. Campbell, 
5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
To take united action on part of head masters of endowed 
secondary schools. 500. £1. 1s. Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Nojfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
Head Masters of Roman Catholic Schools, Association of. 
Head Mistresses Association (Incorporated). 
41.18. Miss R. Young, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Head Teachers’ Associations, National Federation of. 
Mr. Farthing, 9 Eastern Road, Brockley, S.E. 
Hellenic Studies, Society for the Promotion of. 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 
Historical Society, Royal. 
20 Hanover Square, W. 
Home and Colonial School Society. ` 
Wood Green, N. 
Home-Reading Union, National. 
Miss Mondy, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Humanitarian League. 
Mr. H. S. Salt, §3 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


. Official 


Miss Noble, 


Miss Ingram, 


C. E. W. Mac- 


Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 
Address—The Assistant Commissioners, 1 lume Street, Dublin. 


Intermediate and University Teachers [Ireland], Association of. 


International Correspondence. 
Miss Lawrence, Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray Hotse, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


International Guild. 
Mile. Lalouette, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in [Secondary] Edu- 
cation, Central Association of. 
Miss A. Oldham, 2 Anglesea Villas, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 

Managed by Committee appointed by Head Masters’ Confer- 
ence, Incorporated Association of Head Masters, College of 
Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, Welsh County Schools’ Associa- 
tion, Private Schools’ Association, Association of Head Masters 
of Preparatory Schools, Association of Head Masters of Roman 
Catholic Schools, Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, 
and Association of Technical Institutions. Rev. F. Taylor, 23 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, and Private Schools’ Association. Miss 
Alice M. Fountain, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 


Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
Miss Hankinson, 19 Briston Grove, Crouch Hill, N. 


Loan Fund, Caroline Ashurst Biggs Memorial. 
Miss G. King, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. W. Orchard, 20 Busby Place, Camden Road, N. W. 


London Secondary, Art, and Technological Teachers, Association of. 
450. Mr. P. Abbott, ọ Wyndham Crescent, Dartmouth Park 
Hill, N. l l 
London Teachers Association. 
Office: 9 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Mathematical Association. | 
tos. Mr. C. Pendlebury, St. Paul’s School, W. 
Mathematical Society, London. 
a2 Albemarle Street, W. 
Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
Mr. H. E. Allen, 299 Oxford Street, W. 
Medical Officers of Schools’ Association. 
130. Dr. G. E. Hale, 39 High Street, Eton. 
Metropolitan Centre Teachers’ Association. 
Secretary, Pupil-Teachers’ School, Hackford Road, Stockwell, 
S.W: 


Midland Counties, Association of Head Masters of Endowed Schools. 
70o. Mr. Rupert Deakin, King Edward’s School, Stourbridge. 
Modern Language Association. 
§40. 10s. 6d 


Modern Language Association, Scottish. 
3s. 6d. Mr. C. D. Campbell, 21 Montague Terrace, Edin- 
burgh. 

Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 

100. 3s. 6d. Dr. Buck, The Chalet, Harrow. 

Girls’ School Music Union. 

260. 2s. 6d. Miss Cecilia Hill, Salt Hill, Slough. 

National Education Association. 

Mr. A. J. Mundella, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
. Established Church. 

Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 

National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

Office—Leicester Square, W.C. 

National Union of Teachers. 

47,500. 8s. 6d. Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 67 Russell Square, W.C. 
North of England Education Conference. 

Mr. Edward H. Hance, Municipal Technical School, Byrom 

Street, Liverpool. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

Mr. E. J. Gross, Caius College, Cambridge. 

Mr. P. E. Matheson, 74 High Street, Oxford. 


Music. 


Parents’ National Educational Union. 


To instruct and aid parents in the work or education. 10s. 
Miss F. Noël Armfield, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
1,000. 6 francs. Prof. Baker, University College, Shefireld. 
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Preparatory Schools, Association of Head Masters of. 
330. £1.18. Mr. F. Ritchie, Bradbourne Villas, Sevenoaks. 


Private Schools’ Association. 
1,500. £1. Is. for principals; 10s. 6d. for assistants. Mr. 
H. R. Beasley, 9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Square, 
W.C. 


Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale. 
300. M. Barlet, 8 Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, E.C. 


Pupil-Teachers’ Central Classes, Federation of Teachers in. 
Mr. A. L. Cann, Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Bolton. 


Pupil-Teachers’ University Committee. 
Makes grants towards University education. Mr. A. H. Baker, 
28 Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, S.W. 


Recreative Evening Schools Association. 
Rev. Dr. Paton, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Registration Council, Teachers’. 
Registrar, Mr. G. W. Rundall, 49 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Sanitary Institute, 
Holds examinations in practical hygiene for school teachers. 
Mr. E. White Wallis, Margaret Street, London, W. 


School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
Mr. A. E. Cook, 15 Batsford Road, St. John’s, S.E. 


School Boards Association, Scottish. l 
ror. 7s. 6d. to 1§s. Mr. James Cuthbert, Candleriggs, 
Alloa, N.B. 


School Board Clerks and Treasurers, Scotland, Association of. 
§s. Mr. Robert Kerr, Hamilton, N.B. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Mr. H. M'Intosh, Methodist College, Belfast. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
A charitable society for relief of necessitous secondary teachers 
and their families. £1. Is. Mr. A. Llewelyn Roberts, 7 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund. 
Mr. John Ewart, 58 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
School, Nature Study Union. 
2s. Rev. C. Hinscliff, Bobbing, Sittingbourne. 
Science Masters, Association of Public-School. 
Mr. W. A. Shenstone, Clifton College, Bristol. 
Scottish Assistant Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. G. Fenton, 2 Loanhead Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Selborne Society. 
Mr. W. M. Webb, 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Sloyd Association. 
Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Sloyd Association of Scotland. 


Mr. David Graham, Superintendent of Manual Instruction, 
* Edinburgh School Board. 
Société des Langues Etrangeres. 
88 rue Serpente, Paris. 
Special Inquiries and Reports, Office of. 
See Board of Education Library. 
Students’ Aid Society, Ltd. 
Loans to women students qualifying as secondary teachers. Mr. 
B. S. F. Filose-Spencer, Carlton Chambers, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
‘Teachers’ Guild. 
To combine teachers of every grade as members of one pro- 
fession. 3,700. 7s. 6d. Mr. H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower Street, 
W.C. 


s 
‘Teachers in Secondary Schools of Scotland, Association of. 
250. 5s. masters, 2s. 6d. mistresses. Mr. J. A. Grant, Royal 
High School, Edinburgh. 


Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Miss Whibley, Duanore, Redland, Bristol. 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 
Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 
‘Technical and Secondary Education, National Association for the 
Promotion of. 
Mr. F. Oldman, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W. 


Technical Institutes, Association of Teachers in. 
Mr. J. Wilson, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 


Technical Institutions, Association of. | 
Consists of the principal and chairman of committee or the 
secretary of all the technical institutes of Great Britain. 
Principal Wells, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 


Tonic Sol-fa College. 
Holds examinations. Mr. Walter Harrison, 27 Finsbury 
Square, E.C. 
Training College Association. 
2s. 6d. Mr. H. E. Griffiths, St. John’s College, Battersea, S.W. 
Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association. 
Miss Steele, Victoria College, Belfast. 
University Education Society. 
University Extension. 
Oxford Delegacy. Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, Examination Schools, 
Oxford. 
Cambridge Syndicate. Rev. T. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 
London Board. Dr. R. D. Roberts, University of London, 
S.W. 
Manchester Committee. Mr. W. S. G. Adams, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. 
Liverpool Committee. Mr. Norman Wyld. 


University Extension Guild. 
5s. Mr. Max Judge, 7 Pall Mall, S.W. 
University Women Teachers, Association of. 
1,400. 5s. Miss Gruner, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 
Voluntary Teachers, National Association of. 
Mr. F. S. Jago, St. Jude’s School, Southwark, S.E. 
Welsh County Councils, National Executive of. 
Welsh County Schools’ Association. 
For head masters and head mistresses of Welsh Intermediate 


Schools. 90. Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, County School, 
Aberdare. 


Welsh Educational Council. 
West of Scotland Association of Secondary Teachers in Public Schools. 
Women, Association for Promoting the Education of. 

Miss Rogers, Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford. 
Women Graduates, Irish Association of. 


Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. 
Employment bureau, &c. Miss Edith M. Scattergood, 
7 Cookeridge Street, Leeds. 


*.* Corrections are invited. Address—Office of ‘The Journal of 
Education,” 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE work of the teacher is not yet properly recognized by the 
public. It is a great strain, and, in addition to that, it is a personal 
strain. In teaching a large class the master has to be at his best all 
the time, and this is true of hardly any other profession except surgery. 
For this work it is now generally recognized that training is necessary. 
In fact, there is a more and more growing demand upon the teacher, 
and accordingly it is necessary for the welfare of the country that it 
should recognize his work, and raise the standard of the profession in 
every possible way, so as to attract the best men and women of the 
country to enter it. At present there is a great lack of candidates ; and 
I am not surprised, because the remuneration is sometimes very 
moderate. I advocate liberality in this matter, not from personal 
reasons, but I regard the money spent in education as the best invest- 
ment for the country. —Sir O. Lodge, at Walsall Grammar School. 


IN a recent Rudiments paper Joab occurred among Old Testament 
characters of whom short lives were required. One candidate wrote: 
‘s This patriarch (whose name, by the way, is misspelt) was a patriarch 
in the Land of Uz.” 


JoweETT’s translation of Aristotle’s “ Politics” is being issued by the 
Oxford University Press, uniform in style with Plato’s ‘* Socratic Dia- 
logues,’ also translated by Jowett, Dean Wickham’s ‘‘ Horace for 
English Readers,” and Mr. Tozer’s translation of “The Divine 
Comedy.” Mr. H. W. C. Davis contributes introduction, analysis, 
and index to the ‘‘ Politics.” 


“In London,” according to Mrs. Barnett (Contemporary Review, 
February, page 233), ‘* over 330,000 have to live, eat, sleep, be ill, and 
die—yes, and be born—in one room.” No wonder that “the death- 
rate consequent on these conditions is very high.” 
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THE moon on February 19 performed with admirable exactitude the 
programme announced for her in the Daily Chronicle, which was able 
the next day to report: ‘“‘The eclipse of the moon last night was 
entirely successful, and passed off without a hitch.” 


As a parallel to Dr. Macnamara’s arithmetical puzzles, A. E. Layng 
sends us the following question in practical geometry, set last Mid- 
summer in the Second Class Certificate paper of the College of 
Preceptors :—‘‘ A brick measures § inches in length, 2 in breadth, and 
2 in thickness. Show that it can be divided into six cubes.” The 
two problems seem to us of about equal difficulty (or rather easiness), 
but the second, unlike the first, is a guessing one. 


SPEAKING of the supply of pupil-teachers in Liverpool, Mr. Sadler 
says: ‘* Those who clearly did not ‘frame’ for the work might be 
weeded out.” If frame is wanted, would it not be well to try a much- 
advertised food before beginning horticultural operations ? 


THE Schoolmasters Yearbook gives the names of 15 head and assist- 
ant masters who have retired during the past year; of these 14 were 
in clerical Orders. Out of 37 appointments of assistants to head- 
ships only 8 were in Orders. Ten head masters have been promoted 
to other schools, 9 of whom are laymen. 


THE Head Master of the Grammar School, Kingston-on-Thames, 
whose proposals for a reformed school dress have been widely noticed, 
has informed the governors that many parents have already fallen 
in with his plans, and that the movement is likely to become 
general. The costume consists of loose woollen garments in the school 
colours. 


THE girls of Chester now go to school in the stand on the Chester 
racecourse. The building has been approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion as a temporary school, and a rent of £150 per annum is to be 
paid while the permanent buildings are being constructed. 


BEFORE the 1902 Act the county of Surrey had a very low average 
attendance of children in the public elementary schools. If the 
attendance goes up by I per cent., the county gains an extra grant of 
41,200 a year. By spending a few hundreds in reorganizing the system 
of attendance officers the Education Committee hope to reach the 
standard of go per cent., and so to secure £12.000 a year more out of 
the Treasury. This should prove a popular move with the ratepayer, 
and make the work of the attendance officer much easier. 


SPURRED on to fresh hope by the announcement of Dr. Warre’s 
resignation, the Humanitarian League is making a renewed attack upon 
the Eton College Beagles. The existence of the pack is certainly an 
anachronism. 


Mr. W. Lorine, who recently resigned the post of Director of 
Education inthe West Riding, has been appointed by the University of 
London Warden of the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. 


CotoneL NEWCOME laid a deep scheme with his friend Binnie for 
the examination of young Clive in the humanities, and on his return 
from Mrs. Newcome’s party he asked eagerly: ‘* What do you think 
of his Latin and Greek?” “Wall,” cries the Scot, ‘I find that the 
lad knows as much about Greek and Latin as I knew myself when I 
was eighteen years of age.” ‘‘ My dear Binnie, is it possible? You, 
the best scholar in all India?” ‘And which amounted to exactly 
nothing. He has acquired in five years, and by the admirable seestem 
purshood at your public schools, just about as much knowledge of the 
eee languages as he could get by three months’ application at 

ome.” : 


THe world is getting visibly smaller, and distance is no bar to 
knowledge. Mr. Louis Rouillion, Professor in Columbia University, 
has been appointed Chief Inspector of Technical Education for Ireland. 


Mr. B. M. ALLEN, who has been Assistant Secretary to the late 
Technical Education Board, has been appointed to the position of 
Assistant Executive Officer in the Education Department of London 
at a salary of £600. rising to £800. The other new post has been 
given to Mr. E. M. Rich, who is to be Principal Assistant in the execu- 
tive officers’ branch at a salary of £400, rising to £600. 


AT the sixth annual meeting of the London Branch of the German 
Language Association Dr. Weiss announced that there were now 542 
members, and that a successful year’s work had been carried out. 


In an obituary notice of the late Rev. Theophilus Rowe, the York- 
shire Post says that he was at one time an assistant master at 
** Uppingham-under-Thring.” 


THE Hon. MAUDE LAWRENCE has been appointed to the post of Chiet 
Woman Inspector under the Board of Education. Miss Lawrence, 
who has had wide experience of e lucational work in connexion with the 
late London School Board, will direct a staff of women inspectors of 
special qualifications and varied experience, who will assist the Board 
in dealing with questions affecting the education of very young children, 
of girls and young women in schools, pupil-teacher centres, and 
training colleges. The Board naively confess that ‘‘they have 
hitherto been somewhat imperfectly equipped ” for dealing with these 
questions. 


THe London County Council has to pay £30 damages to a girl 
in a Council school whose hand was injured in a wringing machine 
during a laundry lesson. No charge of negligence was made out 
against the teacher in control of the class, but the Judge found that 
the Council were guilty of a breach of their duty in not having the 
machine sufficiently guarded. 


AT the Conference of Free Churchmen, the Rev. T. M. Rees, of 
Flintshire, cited the case of a school being opened in opposition to a 
Church school. ‘* When some of the girls went back to the Church 
school for their sewing, the rector struck them with an umbrella. The 
bodies of three of the girls bore marks of this ecclesiastical tyranny.” 
Inquiries have, so far, failed to discover the name of this ** monster.” 


A CIRCULAR has been sent to the head teachers of the Leeds public 
elementary schools reminding them that no assistant teacher may in- 
flict corporal punishment of any kind. The boxing of ears, slapping, 
pushing, and stimulating nudges are expressly forbidden. By way 
of contrast, it is interesting to note that all the assistant teachers 
under the Aberdare Authority have sent in their resignations because 
corporal punishment is forbidden. As we get to know Japan better, 
we may be more inclined to adopt the mild methods of discipline in 
vogue in that country. Corporal punishment is dying slowly and 
surely. The next generation will wonder at our rough-and-ready 
methods of discipline. 


THE Board of Education have, for the present at any rate, refused 
to be beguiled by the Manx Language Association into supporting its 
efforts to reintroduce the ancient tongue, 


Ir is distressing to think that, while we have all been worrying for 
years over the education problem, Mr. W. S. Lilly had the solution 
in his pocket all along. Under the title ‘‘ The Key of the Education 
Question,” Mr. Lilley has just communicated it to the Z#mes. It appears 
to be this: Parents are entitled to the full control of the religious 
education given to their children. ‘* Lilia parturiunt ”—we will not 
continue the quotation. 


UsT two years ago a schoolmaster characterized one of his pupils as. 
‘a bad boy.” A libel action followed, and the master was cast in 
damages. An appeal was allowed, and judgment has just been given 
by which the original judgment is reversed. In prehistoric Harrow 
days we remember a master catching a boy letting loose a fowl in 
school. ‘* Little fool,” he began, **confounded little fool,” and, as 
the cock fluttered on to his desk and upset the inkpot, ‘‘ d d little 
fool!” It is fearful to contemplate the damages such language would 
now entail. 


IF sufficient local support is forthcoming, the Treasury has consented 
to make a grant towards the establishment of a national muscum and 
a national library for Wales. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Earl of 
Jersey, and Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy have been appointed by the 
Lord President to deal with the matter. . 


THe KinG has consented to open the new wing of the Armstrong 
College of Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The class lists show that the 
total number of candidates entered for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions held in December last was 15,655, exclusive of 1,755 candidates 
examined at Colonial centres. In the Senior Examination 670 boys 
and 1,062 girls passed, 77 boys and 20 girls being placed in the First 
Class. Sufficient merit was shown by 344 boys and 77 girls to entitle 
them to exemption from one or both parts of the Previous Examination. 
Of the Junior candidates 3,231 boys and 1,973 girls passed, the 
numbers placed in the First Class being 472 and 64 respectively. In 
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the Preliminary Examination 2,476 boys and 1,562 girls satisfied the 
examiners, 


MEMBERS of the Teachers’ Guild are reminded of the lecture to be 
given by the Rev. Canon Beeching on ‘* The Spiritual Teaching of 
Shakespeare,” at Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, on Friday 
evening, March 17. The chair will be taken at 8.15 p.m. by Mr. 
S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., Chairman of the Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild. Members desirous of obtaining tickets should apply 
as soon as possible (by post-card) to Miss Burns (lion. Secretary Sec- 
tion D), 36 Norland Square, W., who will supply them by post as far 
as space is available. 


THE German Language Association celebrated last month its sixth 
anniversary at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel. The Association now 
numbers §42 members. The founder and president read a compli- 
mentary letter from Mr. A. J. Balfour. 


THERE are two burning questions in the air at the present time 
concerning English schools. One is as to the curriculum—what 
subjects should be selected for teaching ; the other is as to the method 
how they ought to be taught. These questions were dealt with by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Principal of Birmingham University, in a course of 
four lectures which he delivered in February to secondary teachers and 
teachers in training. They will be published very shortly in book form 
by Messrs. Williams & Norgate under the title **School Teaching 
and School Reform,” 


Tune London County Council propose to open classes in midwifery. 
Pedagogic name: ‘ practical hygiene.” 


THE appointment of Prof. Walter Rippmann as Staff Inspector of 
Secondary Schools under the University ot London is announced. 


WE notice that the Daily Aail refers to the ‘leaving certificate” as 
the "learning certificate.” Prosit omen ! 


Dr. WorMELL succeeds the Rev. T. W. Sharpe as President of the 
College of Preceptors. Mr. Sharpe, we regret to say, has been com- 
pelled to resign on account of failing health. 


We understand’ that the candidates in the running for the Head 
Mastership of Eton are Mr. Rawlins, of Eton; Rev. L. Ford, of 
Kepton; Rev. S. James, of Malvern; the Rev. B. Pollock, of 
Wellington College. Mr. A. Benson is not formally a candidate. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. T. B. ROWE. 


HE Rev. Theophilus Barton Rowe, whose death we announced 
last month, was a distinguished, though not in all respects a 
successful, schoolmaster. A man of rare attainments and liberal views, 
and a temperate reformer who could hold the balance between the old 
and the new learning, he lacked the art of conciliation and of recom- 
mending his views to governors and parents. 
Mr. Rowe was born in 1830, the son of the Rev. Samuel Rowe, 
a Wesleyan minister. He was educated at Woodhouse Grove, a 
Wesleyan school near Leeds. At Cambridge he took double Honcurs, 
grad.ating in 1856 as Third Classic and Thirty-first Wrangler. He 
obtained the Chancellor's Medal and was elected a Fellow of St. John's 
College. After a short apprenticeship at Bath College he was ap- 
pointed, in 1861, by Mr. Thring to a mastership at Uppingham, 
whence he passed, in 1876, to the Head Mastership of Tonbridge 
School. The school, under his predecessor Dr. Welldon, had been 
purely classical. Mr. Kowe, following in the footsteps of Mr. Thring, 
not only encouraged the pursuits ot drawing, music, and manual 
instruction, but Introduced natural science as an integral part of the 
curriculum. A gymnasium and workshops were added to the school 
buildings, and it is in great part due to him that Tonbridge can boast 
the best science laboratory of any public school. Numbers, however, 
declined, and in 1890, when Mr Rowe resigned, they had fallen from 
240 to 175. We have already hinted at the chief reason of this ill- 
success, but we may add another. Mr. Rowe was an advanced Broad 
Churchman, and Tonbridge is, or was, a centre of Evangelicalism. 


ERRATUM. —- In our report of the meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters there is an unfortunate misprint. It was 
4 (2), not 6(1), of Dr. Rouse’s resolution that was rejected—that is, 
the demand for a Board of Education grant on preparatory classes. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO. 


have pleasure in anncuncing a new Series specially prepared in view 
of the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT'S NEW REGULATIONS 
Jor the teaching of English Language and Literature in Schools. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


The Volumes marked with an asterisk ave now ready, and the remainder, tt is 

hoped, wil! be issued by the end of March following. 

ENGLISH POETRY. Selected, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARTHUR 
Purrevt, M.A., Principal of Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 
1s. net per Vol. 

l Lyrical. il. English Heroic Verse. 
‘Iil Selections from Shakespcare. . 

ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by OLIPHANT 
Smeaton, M.A. 18. net. 

*MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes 
by OvirHant SMEATON, M.A. 18, net. 

*“LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA. With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 
Wiliams, M.A. 18, net. 

STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. By R. J. G. Mavor, F. S. Marvin, 
and F. M. Strawe.c. 18, net. ; 

"STORIES FROM THE MORTE D'ARTHUR AND THE MABINO- 
GION. By Miss Beatrricrk Cray. 18. net. 

"STORIES FROM SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. By Miss N. G. Rovpr- 
SMITH. 18, net. 

SCOTT’S TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes ty Henry WILLIAMS, 
M.A. 18. net. 

*SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes by HENRY 
Wiciiams, M.A. 18, net. 

*QRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by E. Borus. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 

"QOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lancrripce. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 

*COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. With an Introduction and Notes 
by R. McWirntam. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 

WORDSWORTH'S SIMPLER POEMS. Limp cloth, 3d. net. 


The last four texts will he issued separately in limh cloth covers at zd. net per 
Vol. gor the four bound in ome Vol., 1s. net. 


BURKE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Introduction and Notes by Rev, 
Professor Siru, D. D., LL.D. 18. net. 


THE SPECTATOR.—A Selection. 


During the past few years the following backs have heen published. These have 
also been sugsested in the Circular issued by the Euucation Liepartment. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Introduction and Notes by FLora Masson, 
1s. 4d. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Notes by J. W. 
Younc, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


Scott’s Ivanhoe. Introduction and Notes by G. L. Turnputt, M.A. 28, 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Introduction and Notes by F. ARMYTAGE 
Monev, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

Shakespeare's Henry V. Introduction and Notes by R. H. Cass, M.A. 
1s. 4d. 

Shakespeare’s As You Like it. Introduction and Notes by FLORA 
Masson. Is. 4d. 


alain cea at Tempest. Introduction and Notes by O. SMzaTon, M.A. 
8. 4 


Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Introduction and Notes by R. 
McWicciam. ls. 4d. 


Shakespeare's Richard Il. Introduction and Notes by W. Keita Leask, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost.—Books l. and If. With Introduction and 
Notes by W. K. Leask, M.A. 18. 4d. 


Spenser's Faery Queene.—Book h. With Introduction and Notes by 
Prof. W. H. Hupson, 2s. 


Kingsicy's Heroes. With Introduction and Notes by OLIPHANT SMFATON, 
M.A. 1s. 4d. 


LN RAPID PREPARATION. 


PRACTICAL 
NATURE STUDY for SCHOOLS. 


By OSWALD H. LATTER, M.A., F.E.S., 


Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


Part I.—A Note Book of Questions for Pupils, containing a series of directions 
and of numbered questions to be answered by direct reference on the part of the 
pupil to the concrete objects themselves, Space is given for the insertion of answers, 
and the left-hand page is blank for drawings and diagrams that the pupil himself wiil 
make to illustrate the work done. 

on I1.—Complete and Numbered Answers to Questions for the use of Teachers 
only. 


Complete Catalogues of Messrs. Dents other Educational Books sent free. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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University 
Correspondence College. 


Principal ; 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


During the Academic Year 1903-4 


1090 


University 
Correspondence College 


STUDENTS PASSED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION. PASSES. 


Matriculation 548 
Jnter. Science & Prel. Sci. 168 

98 
Jnter. Arts 90 


B.A. and M.A. 
Divinity 


FREE GUIDES 


MATRICULATION 
AND TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
Post Free from the SECRETARY 


(Univ. Corr. Coll., London Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... ..45 10 o Half Page ... $3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... ... 115 0 One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prepaip Rates ror SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Ponori: Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &6.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for as. ; each 10 words after, 6d. 
tures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &0.— 48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrics ADDRESS, 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top lett-hand corner of front 

(Advertisers are reminded that‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FicTITI0US 
Names, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Ofices are not 
taken in, but ave sent at once tothe Returned Letter Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
tt THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BRoADway, LupGats Hı 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shou 
be made payable to WILLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ‘‘ The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
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Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating /w// name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders seust 
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Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGaATs HILL, E.C. 


HEAD MASTERS AND ASSISTANTS. 
IS CODLIN THE FRIEND, OR SHORT? 


SSISTANT MASTERS find themselves upon the horns of 
a dilemma. They have revolted against the ancient 
tradition of their servitude. Two parties—head masters on the 
one hand and Local Authorities on the other—seem to offer 
them support in the struggle. At present these two parties are 
in opposition to one another. To which, then, shall the assist- 
ant master turn if be cannot have the help of both? This 
article will attempt an answer to the question. But, first, a 
little recent history must be restated. 

For some years past the Authorities established by the 
Technical Instruction Acts have shown signs of a desire to 
obtain more control over the administration of secondary 
schools. Since the passing of the 1902 Act this movement has 
gained ground, and it is now clear that the quiescent governing 
body and the autocratic head master are seriously threatened. 
Against this incursion into the sacred realms of secondary- 
school management the head masters thought they would find 
an- ally in the Board of Education, the South Kensington 
branch of which has inherited the traditions, and certain 
members of the staff, of the Endowed Schools Branch of the 
Charity Commission. They thought that, if the profession 
showed a united front, and was supported by the Board, the 
Local Authorities would be brought to heel. So the Incor- 
porated Association of Head Masters approached the In- 
corporated Association of Assistant Masters with the proposal 
that a joint expression of views on the subject of the tenure of 
assistant masters in endowed or other secondary schools of a 
public character should be issued in the names of the two 
Associations. The invitation was eagerly accepted by the 
Assistant Masters, every whit as anxious as their seniors to 
demonstrate the solidarity of the profession. A concordat was 
drawn up and issued, in which it was clearly laid down that the 
assistant is to be deemed the servant of the school—z.e¢., of the 
governing body—and is no longer to be considered the servant 
or the head master, dependent upon his will and pleasure. 
Such an admission speaks well for the genuine desire of the 
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head masters to meet the wishes of the assistants—for, to men 
nursed in the old traditions, the proposal might seem to smack 
of heresy. It was recognized that the changes involved an 
amendment of the Endowed Schools Acts ; but it was thought 
that the Board would be favourable both to this and to the pro- 
posal to afford an appeal to the Board against alleged unjust 
dismissal. 

To the amazement of every one concerned, the Board, after a 
delay of many months, returned, in July of last year, a reply 
intimating that the desiderated reforms were impracticable. 
And, in spite of a subsequent deputation, grudgingly admitted, 
it seems clear that South Kensington is entirely disinclined to 
move in the direction of the comcordat—though no formal reply 
to the deputation has yet been issued. The Board, it appears, 
desires to maintain the view of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, although this view is approved by neither 
schoolmasters nor by Education Committees, and although 
circumstances have entirely altered since the Commission 
sat, and several new factors have appeared. 

Had the concordat been at once accepted, it is probable that 
the assistant masters, though inclined to be restive under the 
belief that too much power had still been left to the head 
master, would have abided loyally by its conditions. But it has 
been for some time evident to observers that a revolt has been 
gathering strength among assistant masters. There are two 
prevailing currents of opinion. There are those who say that 
at any seeming sacrifice of immediate gain the profession must 
show a united front ; the real cleavage, argues this section, is 
between the professional and the administrative sides—blood is 
thicker than water, and assistants must range themselves with 
their titular chiefs. The other party, inclined to trust to the 
tender mercies of Local Authorities, is, it appears, gaining 
weight. The reasons for this are not far to seek. While the 
head masters are timidly making up their minds to a tardy 
instalment of long-awaited reforms, some of the Education 
Committees have made proposals which will go far to render 
the s/atus of the assistant master a dignified and honoured one. 

Probably every assistant master in England has read Dr. 
Snape’s scheme for the improvement of secondary education ; 
and other authorities, so far as they have expressed their views, 
seem no less sympathetic towards the natural desire of the 
assistant master to claim a worthy s/a¢us for himself. At the 
recent meeting of the Association of Directors and Secretaries 
for Education, the President (Mr. Wilkinson, of Boltonydevoted 
part of his address to this question. Here are one or two short 
extracts :— 


Surely the assistants in our secondary schools have their rights as to 
tenure as well as head masters! Is there no court of appeal? Is the 
head master’s stable-boy to be in a better legal position than the 
responsible assistant in the secondary school? . . . Is he to be for ever 
without any remedy for a grievance which cannot be defended on any 
moral or sane grounds? . . . Why should the Local Authorities be 
asked to consent to a system which is little removed from the serfdom 
of the middle ages? . . . The assistants in endowed secondary schools 
have been too long in bondage, and now the opportunity is coming 
when our Committees can help them to their emancipation. I sincerely 
hope that the Authorities of this country will protest in the very strong- 
est manner against this modern recrudescence of despotism. 


There is a good deal more in the same style. Discounting 
Mr. Wilkinson’s platform oratory, and admitting the natural 
desire of an Education Secretary to have his finger thrust well 
into the pie that the Local Authority has helped to fill, we yet 
find a sufficient indication of the attitude of Local Authorities 


towards secondary schools. And this indication of the direction. 


of the prevailing wind does not lack ample support from other 
quarters. It cannot be denied that the government of endowed 
schools is a survival out of harmony with democratic times. 
Before long the need for financial aid will considerably modify 
the position of governing bodies. 

But it is not only in the matter of tenure that the Local 
Authorities seem to be the best friends of the assistant master. 
The Head Masters, more timid than the Head Mistresses, have 
hesitated to publish and press forward a salary scheme, as they 
ought to have done. The Local Authorities, on the other hand, 
after preparing scales of salaries for teachers in public ele- 
mentary schools, cannot do otherwise than mete out the same 
treatment to the staff of such secondary schools as are under 
their control. If it be true that the governing bodies have 
come to an end of their supplies, and cannot, if they would, find 


money for increased salaries and pensions, an additional reason 
is offered for reliance on Local Authorities, who hold the 
strings of a purse of unknown depth. 

The Association of Assistant Masters has great vitality in 
the North of England, and it is just in these districts that the 
Education Committees seem most disposed to combat the head 
masters claim to autocracy, and most inclined to find liberal 
funds for the payment of the staff, so long as their legitimate 
demands for control are not opposed. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder if assistant masters doubt whether 
blood zs thicker than water. The Northern Section, accustomed 
to deal with Local Authorities alike generous and determined 
to make of secondary education a structure of which the 
country may well be proud, are justified in asking if it be really 
for the good of the Association to remain under the wavering 
banner of their traditional leaders. The apparent failure of the 
negotiations with the Board seems to have given a clean slate. 

Yet, need it come to this? Those who welcomed so cordially, 
and worked so hard to keep green, the olive branch held out by 
the head masters will surely rise in protest. Granted that, in 
an ideal State, all alike—Board of Education, governing bodies, 
Local Authorities, head masters, and assistants—will work 
together for the benefit of education ; yet, in our imperfect con- 
ditions, it seems that there must be parties. These parties may 
co-operate in a perfectly friendly manner, but on certain points 
the teacher will not always see eye to eye with the ad- 
ministrator. Those who work in the class-rooms understand 
certain aspects of the problem, and possess a knowledge, that 
must always be a mystery to the Education Committee or its 
secretary. Questions are not infrequently arising on which 
schoolmasters hold a different opinion from that taken by the 
guardians of the public purse. The Association of Assistant 
Masters has been eager in promoting the proposed Federation 
of Secondary Teachers. It wili not desire to cause dissension in 
the camp, and therefore it will be coy in its coquetting with the 
Local Authorities. 

But the assistant master who objects to this policy may 
inquire if, for the sake of a traditional sentiment and in the 
hope of a problematic benefit, he is to yield in his struggle for 
independence and to be content with the scanty crust that the 
head master throws him. It does not seem that matters have yet 
come to such a pass. The present position of the assistant 
master is exceedingly strong. For the moment, he seems to 
have the game in his own hands ; he holds the winning cards. 
Want of funds is forcing, in the case of most schools, the 
governing body to appeal to the Local Authority. The pro- 
vision of these funds inevitably means more public control. 
The assistant master will become more of a public servant. 
The amount of his salary will be printed in reports, and will be 
made the subject of discussion at committee meetings, and 
perhaps in the local press. To a certain extent this publicity 
will be a protection. It may be open to question if the assist- 
ant will quite like the changed conditions in all their aspects, 
but they seem to be inevitable. It behoves, therefore, the head 
master to recognize that he is losing his traditional autocracy, 
and that, if the professional element is to make itself felt, he 
must unite with the assistant master ona platform of common 
interest. It is clear that, unless the conditions of tenure are 
very greatly improved—that unless larger salaries are paid, and 
unless automatic increases and pension funds are provided— 
there will be a serious falling-off in the supply of assistant 
masters. Already, in the opinion of many observers, the supply 
is showing signs of deterioration in quality, if not in quantity. 

There is no desire, in this article, to overlook, or even to 
minimize, the dangers that lie ahead as a result of the 
democratizing of secondary education. The ratepayers, in their 
ignorance, may want to establish a system of cheap and showy 
secondary schools. To prevent such a catastrophe, the pro- 
fession should unite to offer its expert advice. This union can 
only be effected if the head masters will whole-heartedly join 
with their junior colleagues in demanding the reforms that are 
long overdue. The most pressing of these reforms are—firstly, 
tenure. The assistant master must be recognized as the 
servant of the school, appointed and dismissed, if occasion 
should arise, by the governors. The head master, as adviser 
to the governing body, will retain, to a very large extent, his 
power of selection—though this power will depend upon his 
personal character. The second urgent reform implies the 
provision of further funds for secondary education. Such funds 
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will be forthcoming when their absolute need is demonstrated. 
The head masters ought not to hesitate to urge that in the 
interests of the'country salaries must be increased and must 
rise automatically, and, further, that pensions must be granted. 


‘The minimum salary for a fully qualified assistant master is 


£150, rising by £10 a year to £300. This is the minimum 
below which no school supported out of public monies ought to 
be allowed to fall. 

Circumstances are forcing the hands of the head masters. 
The Reading School affords an object lesson not to be over- 
looked. The head masters will be no weaker, but, on the con- 
trary, considerably strengthened, if, by yielding to the legitimate 
demands of assistant masters, they thereby retain their allegi- 
ance. The question, then, we started with is answered ; blood 
ss thicker than water. The friend of the assistant master is the 
head master. But an alliance demands mutual forbearance 
and consideration ; each side must enter into the feelings of 
the other. 


QUANTITATIVE READING. 
By T. S. OMOND. 


T may seem rash to assert that most of us neglect quantity 
in reading Greek or Latin. Knowledge of quantitative 
rules has been the hall-mark of English scholarship, a “ false 
quantity ”—within certain limits—the worst of blunders. But 
the limits have always been strangely narrow. The teacher 
who would be shocked if his pupil said profugus has himself no 
scruple in saying _profigus,;_he probably says ovis for oris, 
almost certainly /tadiam for Jtaliam. Nor is it only unaccented 
syllables which are thus maltreated. In my young days, at 
any rate, It was common to hear cay-no for ca-no, prices, mihi 
(or even mihi .’), rosa, ŭtinam, and the like. I trust things are 
different now. It seems absurd to teach quantities by rote, and 
violate them in daily practice. Ear as well as memory should 
be pressed into the service. 

At present, however, I wish to goa step further. Do any of 
us really observe quantity in reading Greek or Latin verse? 
Classic quantity, we all know, depended on time not on degrees 
of stress. All authorities agree as to this. A dactyl, for 
example, is defined by the best grammarians not as a foot of 
three syllables, but as a foot of four “times” (onpeia, morae). 
Its first syllable occupied two of these time-spaces, its second 
and third one each; and the whole foot therefore “divided 
evenly.” Do any of us so read it? 

_ The matter can be brought to a simple test. Let us beat 
time to our reading, as a child does to its music. A Greek 
dactyl answers precisely to a bar of common time in modern 
music ; say, to a minim followed by two crotchets. Its first 
syllable must be prolonged over the time of two beats, just as 
when the child gives two beats to its minim. Counting the 
beats with outstretched forefinger—1r, 2, 3, 4 to each dactyl or 
spondee—it will be easy for us to determine whether we really 
dwell on each long syllable for the entire time of two beats. 
Unless we do so, we are not reading by quantity. 

My impression is that the reading of few will withstand this 
test. Most of us will discover that we have mistaken accentu- 
ation for quantity, and seldom or never have protracted the 
duration of a long syllable to double that of a short one. 
Habitually we read : 

Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris, 
to the same time as 
This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 


That time, if I mistake not, is triple time with a strong stress 
on the first beat. When a child beats time to triple rhythm, 
it counts “ove, two, three—one, two, three—one, two, three ”— 
witha strong stress on the word one; but that stress does not 
alter triple time to common. Three crotchets with an accent on 
the first is by no means the same thing as a minim followed by 
two crotchets. Nor is our habitual rendering of hexameter 
rhythm the same as that expounded by ancient grammarians. 
The value of this test is greater than some will suppose. In 
all verse time is a factor of incalculable importance. On it 


mainly depends the character of a metre. It is true that, in 
English verse, syllables do not represent time ; from this point 
of view it is correct to say that our syllables have no quantity. 
But we must not conclude from this that our verse bears no 
relation totime. Verse without time is about as conceivable 
as music or dancing without time. Ignored by most of our 
grammarians, time remains in our as in all verse the essential 
and fundamental element. And much becomes clear when we 
realize that the solemn and stately rhythm of Greek hexameter 
—a rhythm which possibly some of my readers may first realize 
in making experiment as above—was something widely dif- 
ferent from the “jiggety jig” which we have associated with 
it. It is evident, for instance, that so-called “ English hexa- 
meter” verse cannot possibly represent the music of its proto- 
type. Apart from other differences, ably described by Calverley 
and others in well known papers, there remains a difference of 
temporal movement sufficient to produce total dissimilarity of 
general effect. Similar arguments may throw doubt on the 
correctness of describing our ordinary blank verse as iambic. 
In fact, once we learn to distinguish clearly between accentua- 
tion by stress and prolongation of time, much prosodical 
analysis and prosodical terminology will be probably pro- 
nounced suspicious or misleading. 

An ingenious friend, indeed, argues that all such tests are 
needless. Good poetry, he says, can be enjoyed even when we 
do not understand its measure. “I read French verse,” he 
declares, “with my British accent, and can tell what lines are 
good and what bad. l read Greek and Latin verse by accent 
instead of quantity, and their best jines produce due effect.” 
Few of us, I imagine, will be ready to accept this way out of 
difficulties. Our reading of Homer may be a travesty, after all 
endeavours ; it may be that to an ancient Greek it would sound 
as to us does the average Frenchman’s reading of English 
verse. I am profoundly sceptical as to the possibility of repro- 
ducing by book-lore the spoken effect of a dead language. But 
at least it cannot be right to ignore the great principle which 
underlay all Greek speech, its prose as its verse, and formed 
the basis of its metre—the principle that in actual duration 
of utterance a long syllable took twice the time of a short. 

Incidentally, the above test throws light on the question 
whether modern Greek speech sacrifices quantity to accent. 
Athenian authorities, I understand, do not admit that they say 
avOporos [sic]; while accentuating the first syllable, they claim 
to sound an omega and not an omicron in the second syllable. 
But I think they would not pretend that they prolong the 
duration of that onega through two full “times.” So far, there- 
fore, it would appear that to this extent at least they do allow 
accentuation to overpower quantity. 


THE CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


HE Conference organized by the Royal Sanitary Institute must be 
viewed asa preliminary canter in preparation for an International 
Congress to be held in London two years hence. The principal 
speakers, as well as the Council of the Institute, seemed to be feeling 
their way cautiously over unknown, and possibly dangerous, ground. 
The resolutions proposed were, for the most part, either withdrawn or 
amended into vague and pious aspirations. The word ‘* hygiene” has 
such a wide connotation that a good deal of limitation ami definition 
is necessary before a conference quite knows what are the problems 
with which it has to deal. Sir A. Rücker, who presided, was generally 
sympathetic, and said that at the new Goldsmiths’ Cohege hygiene 
would form an essential part of the educational course. This means 
the hygiene syllabus of the Board of Education, which was referred to 
by other speakers as quite inadequate. 

On the second day Lady Londonderry wanted instruction in home 
management; Mr. A. H. D. Acland wished to sweep away four-fifths 
of the existing school examinations, and to forbid the announcement 
of school successes in the remainder. Dr. Clement Dukes asked that 
nine or nine and a half hours’ sleep should be secured for children ; but 
he had to be content with a general assurance that ample hours of sleep 
were essential. Resolutions were then carried in favour of hygienic 
specialists as school inspectors, and especially of women inspectors for 
dealing with infants and girls. To lessen the dangers of infectious 
diseases it was resolved that the lowest age of admission to school 
should be six yours, 
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head masters to meet the wishes of the assistants—for, to men 
nursed in the old traditions, the proposal might seem to smack 
of heresy. It was recognized that the changes involved an 
amendment of the Endowed Schools Acts ; but it was thought 
that the Board would be favourable both to this and to the pro- 
posal to afford an appeal to the Board against alleged unjust 
dismissal. 

To the amazement of every one concerned, the Board, after a 
delay of many months, returned, in July of last year, a reply 
intimating that the desiderated reforms were impracticable. 
And, in spite of a subsequent deputation, grudgingly admitted, 
it seems clear that South Kensington is entirely disinclined to 
move in the direction of the comcordaf—though no formal reply 
to the deputation has yet been issued. The Board, it appears, 
desires to maintain the view of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, although this view is approved by neither 
schoolmasters nor by Education Committees, and although 
circumstances have entirely altered since the Commission 
sat, and several new factors have appeared. 

Had the concordat been at once accepted, it 1s probable that 
the assistant masters, though inclined to be restive under the 
belief that too much power had still been left to the head 
master, would have abided loyally by its conditions. But it has 
been for some time evident to observers that a revolt has been 
gathering strength among assistant masters. There are two 
prevailing currents of opinion. There are those who say that 
at any seeming sacrifice of immediate gain the profession must 
show a united front ; the real cleavage, argues this section, is 
between the professional and the administrative sides—blood is 
thicker than water, and assistants must range themselves with 
their titular chiefs. The other party, inclined to trust to the 
tender mercies of Local Authorities, is, it appears, gaining 
weight. The reasons for this are not far to seek. While the 
head masters are timidly making up their minds to a tardy 
instalment of long-awaited reforms, some of the Education 
Committees have made proposals which will go far to render 
the s/a¢us of the assistant master a dignified and honoured one. 

Probably every assistant master in England has read Dr. 
Snape’s scheme for the improvement of secondary education ; 
and other authorities, so far as they have expressed their views, 
seem no less sympathetic towards the natural desire of the 
assistant master to claim a worthy séatus for himself. At the 
recent meeting of the Association of Directors and Secretaries 
for Education, the President (Mr. Wilkinson, of Boltonydevoted 
part of his address to this question. Here are one or two short 
extracts :— 
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Surely the assistants in our secondary schools have their rights as to 
tenure as well as head masters! Is there no court of appeal? Is the 
head master’s stable-boy to be in a better legal position than the 
responsible assistant in the secondary school? . . . Is he to be for ever 
without any remedy for a grievance which cannot be defended on any 
moral or sane grounds? .. . Why should the Local Authorities be 
asked to consent to a system which is little removed from the serfdom 
of the middle ages? . . . The assistants in endowed secondary schools 
have been too long in bondage, and now the opportunity is coming 
when our Committees can help them to their emancipation. I sincerely 
hope that the Authorities of this country will protest in the very strong- 
est manner against this modern recrudescence of despotism. 


There is a good deal more in the same style. Discounting 
Mr. Wilkinson’s platform oratory, and admitting the natural 
desire of an Education Secretary to have his finger thrust well 
into the pie that the Local Authority has helped to fill, we yet 
find a sufficient indication of the attitude of Local Authorities 
towards secondary schools. And this indication of the direction 
of the prevailing wind does not lack ample support from other 
quarters. It cannot be denied that the government of endowed 
schools is a survival out of harmony with democratic times. 
Before long the need for financial aid will considerably modify 
the position of governing bodies. 

But it is not only in the matter of tenure that the Local 
Authorities seem to be the best friends of the assistant master. 
The Head Masters, more timid than the Head Mistresses, have 
hesitated to publish and press forward a salary scheme, as they 
ought to have done. The Local Authorities, on the other hand, 
after preparing scales of salaries for teachers in public ele- 
mentary schools, cannot do otherwise than mete out the same 
treatment to the staff of such secondary schools as are under 
their control. If it be true that the governing bodies have 
come to an end of their supplies, and cannot, if they would, find 
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money for increased salaries and pensions, an additional reason 
is offered for reliance on Local Authorities, who hold the 
strings of a purse of unknown depth. 

The Association of Assistant Masters has great vitality in 
the North of England, and it is just in these districts that the 
Education Committees seem most disposed to combat the head 
master’s claim to autocracy, and most inclined to find liberal 
funds for the payment of the staff, so long as their legitimate 
demands for control are not opposed. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder if assistant masters doubt whether 
blood 7s thicker than water. The Northern Section, accustomed 
to deal with Local Authorities alike generous and determined 
to make of secondary education a structure of which the 
country may well be proud, are justified in asking if it be really 
for the good of the Association to remain under the wavering 
banner of their traditional leaders. The apparent failure of the 
negotiations with the Board seems to have given a clean slate. 

Yet, need it come to this? Those who welcomed so cordially, 
and worked so hard to keep green, the olive branch held out by 
the head masters will surely rise in protest. Granted that, in 
an ideal State, all alike—Board of Education, governing bodies, 
Local Authorities, head masters, and assistants—will work 
together for the benefit of education ; yet, in our imperfect con- 
ditions, it seems that there must be parties. These parties may 
co-operate in a perfectly friendly manner, but on certain points 
the teacher will not always see eye to eye with the ad- 
ministrator. Those who work in the class-rooms understand 
certain aspects of the problem, and possess a knowledge, that 
must always be a mystery to the Education Committee or its 
secretary. Questions are not infrequently arising on which 
schoolmasters hold a different opinion from that taken by the 
guardians of the public purse. The Association of Assistant 
Masters has been eager in promoting the proposed Federation 
of Secondary Teachers. It will not desire to cause dissension in 
the camp, and therefore it will be coy in its coquetting with the 
Local Authorities. 

But the assistant master who objects to this policy may 
inquire if, for the sake of a traditional sentiment and in the 
hope of a problematic benefit, he is to yield in his struggle for 
independence and to be content with the scanty crust that the 
head master throws him. It does not seem that matters have yet 
come to such a pass. The present position of the assistant 
master 1s exceedingly strong. For the moment, he seems to 
have the game in his own hands ; he holds the winning cards. 
Want of funds is forcing, in the case of most schools, the 
governing body to appeal to the Local Authority. The pro- 
vision of these funds inevitably means more public control. 
The assistant master will become more of a public servant. 
The amount of his salary will be printed in reports, and will be 
made the subject of discussion at committee meetings, and 
perhaps in the local press. To a certain extent this publicity 
will be a protection. It may be open to question if the assist- 
ant will quite like the changed conditions in all their aspects, 
but they seem to be inevitable. It behoves, therefore, the head 
master to recognize that he is losing his traditional autocracy, 
and that, if the professional element is to make itself felt, he 
must unite with the assistant master on a platform of common 
interest. It is clear that, unless the conditions of tenure are 
very greatly improved—that unless larger salaries are paid, and 
unless automatic increases and pension funds are provided— 
there will be a serious falling-off in the supply of assistant 
masters. Already, in the opinion of many observers, the supply 
is showing signs of deterioration in quality, if not in quantity. 

There is no desire, in this article, to overlook, or even to 
minimize, the dangers that lie ahead as a result of the 
democratizing of secondary education. The ratepayers, in their 
ignorance, may want to establish a system of cheap and showy 
secondary schools. To prevent such a catastrophe, the pro- 
fession should unite to offer its expert advice. This union can 
only be effected if the head masters will whole-heartedly join 
with their junior colleagues in demanding the reforms that are 
long overdue. The most pressing of these reforms are—firstly, 
tenure. The assistant master must be recognized as the 
servant of the school, appointed and dismissed, if occasion 
should arise, by the governors. The head master, as adviser 
to the governing body, will retain, to a very large extent, his 
power of selection—though this power will depend upon his 
personal character. The second urgent reform implies the 
provision of further funds for secondary education. Such funds 
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will be forthcoming when their absolute néed is demonstrated. 
The head masters ought not to hesitate to urge that in the 
interests of thescountry salaries must be increased and must 
rise automatically, and, further, that pensions must be granted. 
ualified assistant master is 
£150, rising by £10 a year to £300. This is the minimum 
below which no school supported out of public monies ought to 
be allowed to fall. 

Circumstances are forcing the hands of the head masters. 
The Reading School affords an object lesson not to be over- 
looked. The head masters will be no weaker, but, on the con- 
trary, considerably strengthened, if, by yielding to the legitimate 
demands of assistant masters, they thereby retain their allegi- 
ance. The question, then, we started with is answered ; blood 
is thicker than water. The friend of the assistant master is the 
head master. But an alliance demands mutual forbearance 
and consideration ; each side must enter into the feelings of 
the other. 


QUANTITATIVE READING. 
By T. S. OMOND. 


I may seem rash to assert that most of us neglect quantity 

in reading Greek or Latin. Knowledge of quantitative 
rules has been the hall-mark of English scholarship, a “ false 
quantity ”—within certain limits—the worst of blunders. But 
the limits have always been strangely narrow. The teacher 
who would be shocked if his pupil said profūgus has himself no 
scruple in saying _profigus,;_he probably says ovis for oris, 
almost certainly //a/iam for Jtaliam. Nor is it only unaccented 
syllables which are thus maltreated. In my young days, at 
any rate, it was common to hear cay-no for cd-no, préces, mihi 
(or even mihi .’), rdsa, ttinam, and the like. I trust things are 
diferent now. It seems absurd to teach quantities by rote, and 
violate them in daly practice. Ear as well as memory should 
be pressed into the service. 

At present, however, I wish to goa step further. Do any of 
us really observe quantity in reading Greek or Latin verse? 
Classic quantity, we all know, depended on time not on degrees 
of stress. All authorities agree as to this. A dactyl, for 
example, is defined by the best grammarians not as a foot of 
three syllables, but as a foot of four “times” (onpeia, morae). 
Its first syllable occupied two of these time-spaces, its second 
and third one each; and the whole foot therefore “divided 
evenly.” Do any of us so read it? 

_The matter can be brought to a simple test. Let us beat 
time to our reading, as a child does to its music. A Greek 
dactyl answers precisely to a bar of common time in modern 
music ; say, to a minim followed by two crotchets. Its first 
syllable must be prolonged over the time of two beats, just as 
when the child gives two beats to its minim. Counting the 
beats with outstretched forefinger—1, 2, 3, 4 to each dactyl or 
spondee—it will be easy for us to determine whether we really 
dwell on each long syllable for the entire time of two beats. 
Unless we do so, we are not reading by quantity. 

My impression is that the reading of few will withstand this 
test. Most of us will discover that we have mistaken accentu- 
ation for quantity, and seldom or never have protracted the 
duration of a long syllable to double that of a short one. 
Habitually we read : 


Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris, 
to the same time as 
This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 


That time, if I mistake not, is triple time with a strong stress 
on the first beat. When a child beats time to triple rhythm, 
it counts “one, two, three—oue, two, three—one, two, three ”— 
with a strong stress on the word ove, but that stress does not 
alter triple time to common. Three crotchets with an accent on 
the first is by no means the same thing as a minim followed by 
two crotchets. Nor is our habitual rendering of hexameter 
rhythm the same as that expounded by ancient grammarians. 
The value of this test is greater than some will suppose. In 
all verse time is a factor of incalculable importance. On it 


mainly depends the character of a metre. It is true that, in 
English verse, syllables do not represent time ; from this point 
of view it is correct to say that our syllables have no quantity. 
But we must not conclude from this that our verse bears no — 
relation to time. Verse without time is about as conceivable 
as music or dancing without time. Ignored by most of our 
grammarians, time remains in our as in all verse the essential 
and fundamental element. And much becomes clear when we 
realize that the solemn and stately rhythm of Greek hexameter 
—a rhythm which possibly some of my readers may first realize 
in making experiment as above—was something widely dif- 
ferent from the “jiggety jig” which we have associated with 
it. It is evident, for instance, that so-called “ English hexa- 
meter” verse cannot possibly represent the music of its proto- 
type. Apart from other differences, ably described by Calverley 
and others in well known papers, there remains a difference of 
temporal movement sufficient to produce total dissimilarity of 
general effect. Similar arguments may throw doubt on the 
correctness of describing our ordinary blank verse as iambic. 
In fact, once we learn to distinguish clearly between accentua- 
tion by stress and prolongation of time, much _ prosodical 
analysis and prosodical terminology will be probably pro- 
nounced suspicious or misleading. 

An ingenious friend, indeed, argues that all such tests are 
needless. Good poetry, he says, can be enjoyed even when we 
do not understand its measure. “I read French verse,” he 
declares, “ with my British accent, and can tell what lines are 
good and what bad. I read Greek and Latin verse by accent 
instead of quantity, and their best jines produce due effect.” 
Few of us, 1 imagine, will be ready to accept this way out of 
difficulties. Our reading of Homer may be a travesty, after all 
endeavours ; it may be that to an ancient Greek it would sound 
as to us does the average Frenchman’s reading of English 
verse. I am profoundly sceptical as to the possibility of repro- 
ducing by book-lore the spoken effect of a dead language. But 
at least it cannot be right to ignore the great principle which 
underlay all Greek speech, its prose as its verse, and formed 
the basis of its metre—the principle that in actual duration 
of utterance a long syllable took twice the time of a short. 

Incidentally, the above test throws light on the question 


whether modern Greek speech sacrifices quantity to accent. 


Athenian authorities, I understand, do not admit that they say 
dvOporos [sic]; while accentuating the first syllable, they claim 
to sound an omega and not an omicron in the second syllable. 
But I think they would not pretend that they prolong the 
duration of that omega through two full “times.” So far, there- 
fore, it would appear that to this extent at least they do allow 
accentuation to overpower quantity. 


THE CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


IIE Conference organized by the Royal Sanitary Institute must be 
viewed asa preliminary canter in preparation for an International 
Congress to be held in London two years hence. The prineipal 
speakers, as well as the Council of the Institute, scemed to be feeling 
their way cautiously over unknown, and possibly dangerous, ground. 
The resolutions proposed were, for the most part, either withdrawn or 
amended into vague and pious aspirations. The word ‘‘ hygiene” has 
such a wide connotation that a good deal of limitation amd definition 
is necessary before a conference quite knows what are the problems 
with which it has to deal. Sir A. Rücker, who presided, was generally 
sympathetic, and said that at the new Goldsmiths’ Coliege hygiene 
would form an essential part of the educational course. This means 
the hygiene syllabus of the Board of Education, which was referred to 
by other speakers as quite inadequate. 

On the second day Lady Londonderry wanted instruction in home 
management; Mr. A. H. D. Acland wished to sweep away four-fifths 
of the existing school examinations, and to forbid the announcement 
of school successes in the remainder. Dr. Clement Dukes asked that 
nine or nine and a half hours’ sleep should be secured for children ; but 
he had to be content with a general assurance that ample hours of sleep 
were essential. Resolutions were then carried in favour of hygienic 
specialists as school inspectors, and especially of women inspectors for 
dealing with infants and girls. To lessen the dangers of infectious 
diseases it was resolved that the lowest age of admission to school 
should be six yars. 
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Sir W. Anson, who took the chair on the Thursday, recalled some 
of the speeches of Sir J. Gorst in saying that Lord Londonderry was 
inclined to attach much value to the hygienic branch of the Board’s 
work But Sir William did not forgo his usual caution in dealing with 
an audience of well meaning enthusiasts. He spoke particularly of 
the teaching of hygiene to young children, and pointed out that such 
teaching must be of the most simple character. ‘‘ In the past,’’ he 
said, ‘‘sometimes their instruction had beun misleading, owing to the 
effect of strarge ideas, couched in still stranger language, upon the 
youthful mind.” 

Sir Aston Webb would have the sun shine on all the rooms, and free 
circulation of air round the building. These are excellent proposals, 
but even the Board of Education in their much attacked building 
regulations do not ask for the impossible. 

After deciding on Thursday that some of His Majesty’s Inspectors 
should be hygienic experts, on Friday the Conference discussed a pro- 
posal that all schools should be placed under the control of the sanitary 
authority. In the end, both resolutions and amendments were discarded, 
and the question was referred back for the consideration of the Sanitary 
Institute. On the next day, of the two resolutions moved, one, dealing 
with the instruction in hygiene of teachers in clementary schools, was 
passed after being amended. The second, dealing with registration on 
**Column B,” was thrown out as not being understood. Who does 
understand this puzzle ? 

We have said cnough to intimate the many-sidedness of the subject. 
It is not a matter of wonder that the net results of the Conference 
should seem to be small. We will not, on that account, say that they 
are valueless. The actual vagueness that exists shows how necessary 
discussion is in order to clear the air. There are limitations in practice 
to the aspirations of the idealist. In addition to the many burdens 
already put upon them, teachers cannot become experts in physiology 
and hygiene. What would become of our poor innocent infants if such 
a result were reached? Some admixture of the quality known as 
common sense is absolutely essential. It is well that Prof. Findlay 
was present to represent the teachers’ point of view. 

Teachers should be able to read fatigue signs, and should learn from 
physiologists what amount of intellectual pressure is permissible ; they 
should have their attention directed, if this is necessary, to questions of 
fresh air and ventilation, We look to governing bodies, enlightened or 
admonished by the Board of Education, to see to it that the buildings 
are suitable, and that the hours of study are not too long and do not 
include too much desk work. We will not admit the possibility of 
teaching to young children the ‘‘laws of hygiene” from a text-book. 
It is true that greater care has become necessary, owing to the con- 
paratively unhealthy conditions of life in crowded centres of population. 
It is true that teachers are generally in advance of their times in hygiene, 
as in other matters; but in these things it is example, slowly working 
towards habit, that tells. Instruction from books is of iittle account. 
We all know, even doctors, that it is bad to remain for hours in vitiated 
air, and that a bedroom window should be open. We know the fact 
and usually rest content with the knowledge. Teachers also know that 
attendance at conferences is most fatiguing owing to the absence of 
ventilation in conference halls. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW OUR TEACHERS ARE TAUGHT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—At the beginning of this month I was asked to 
act as one of four examiners at an oral examination, the result 
of which was to partly decide the award of studentships offered 
by the Education Committee of a county within a hundred 
miles of London. The candidates were divided into two classes 
—those under fourteen years of age who are still attending 
school, and those over fourteen who are receiving instruction at 
centres and central classes for pupil-teachers, but who have not 
yet passed any public examination qualifying them for admis- 
sion to pupil-teachership. My duty was to hear the candidates 
read aloud, and also to test their general intelligence and in- 
formation by putting to them simple questions dealing with 
such subjects as current events, local history, natural objects 
and phenomena—possibly even with the examination room 
itself. I had also to look through and mark the English com- 
position exercises of the older candidates. May I be permitted 
to give you, ip a perfectly candid and unbiassed fashion, the 
opinion I formed of those candidates I examined, and of the 


result of their training, so far as my conversation with them 
enabled me to judge of ıt? With regard to the composition of 
the older candidates, I was unpleasantly impressed by the very 
poor style in which they expressed themselves ; a style so 
faulty, in fact, that I could only draw the conclusion that the 
writers must have the very slightest acquaintance with standard 
authors, and, moreover, that instruction in the really simple art 
of punctuation had been practically neglected so far as they 
were concerned. One candidate put a comma every time 
between the subject of a sentence and the verb, and another 
used “’s” deliberately as the sign of the plural. But, though 
the remaining candidates did not commit these glaring faults, 
yet the general impression left on my mind, after looking over 
the papers, was that the composition of these senior candidates 
is poor in the extreme, and I feel quite sure that it would be 
difficult for one of them to express himself, or herself, correctly 
in an ordinary letter. The formation of a correct habit of 
expressing one’s self seems to me of vital importance to those 
who intend to devote themselves to teaching others, and I am 
ane certain that children of any rank in life can be taught to 
orm such habits if those in charge of them exercise sufficient 
care in such matters. With regard to the purely oral part of 
the examination, I did not have anything to do with the older 
candidates, but I only passed under review a selection of the 
younger ones. Most of those I talked to were the children of 
small farmers, and said they were.in attendance at an element- 
ary school. The passage selected for reading aloud usually 
furnished a starting point for this part of the examination, and 
our talk touched on a great variety of subjects, from points of 
interest in the neighbourhood of the candidates’ homes to the 
war going on at present between Russia and Japan. In spite 
of some conspicuous examples of powers of observation and 
reasoning, my feeling at the end of the day was that I had just 
been passing in review a number of children whose minds were 
alert enough, but who seemed to possess little or no material on 
which to exercise their powers, and whose mental horizon was 
a terribly circumscribed one. They impressed me as the pro- 
ducts of a machine-like routine ; outside that routine they 
seemed to know practically nothing. Even when I reckoned 
on the routine, the result was not always satisfactory—as, for 
instance, when I talked to one fairly intelligent girl about a 
picture hanging in the room, and I learnt that she had never 
heard of Switzerland as a land of snow-covered mountains. 
Yet she learns geography! Another girl read aloud a descrip- 
tion of Vesuvius ina state of eruption, as my fellow-examiner 
(Mr. M ) and I had previously ascertained that she had 
heard of Vesuvius. After the reading was over, however, 
though she could define Vesuvius as “a burning mountain,” she 
was unable to answer Mr. M ’s question: “ Well, what does 
it burn—coal, gas, or what?” Several candidates had never 
seen a map of their native county, and others seemed to have 
no idea in which direction London lay. One little girl—but she 
was an extreme case—had been more than once to a seaside 
town close to her home, where there are a celebrated castle and 
a still more celebrated cliff, but she seemed to be ignorant of 
their existence even. 

I feel confident that a similar want of general information, 
outside ordinary school subjects, would not characterize 
children of the same class educated in the public schools of 
Germany, Switzerland, or Norway. With regard to accent ip 
reading—a point to which the Education Committee for whom 
we were examining called special attention—a provincial twang 
was very conspicuous ; but I think that a better class of teacher 
might effect a great deal towards helping children gradually to 
rid themselves of this. So long as they hear in school the 
same accent and the same mispronunciation of words as they 
must, generally speaking, hear at home, for so long, of course, 
will pupil-teachers perpetuate a slovenly and illiterate way of 
speaking and reading. I dare say the pronunciation of certain 
vowels might never be quite pure in every instance: that, 
perhaps, is a result to be expected, more or Jess, from the 
nature of the case. But the letter % initially ought certainly to 
be a fixed quantity, and it most certainly was not on the 
occasion which I am now describing. I am afraid that I have 
dwelt somewhat on the dark side of the picture, but I must not 
end without saying that, in spite of the many deficiencies to 
which I have called attention in this communication, I never- 
theless retain a very fair impression of the general capacity and 
intelligence of the majority of the junior candidates whom I 
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examined. They did not strike me as being at all deficient in 
mental power, but as being in woeful want of correct informa- 
tion about common things. It is a fact that one candidate had 
not the slightest idea of the reason for stamping letters. I am 
sure that more scope must be given in the future to teachers in 
elementary schools, so that they may be able to devote themselves 
specially to helping those under their care to become generally 
well informed. I say “must” advisedly ; for, should nothing be 
done in this respect, and if the candidates I interviewed are to 
be taken as typical examples of all that we in England can do 
in our elementary schools, then I consider the prospect for 
future generations, and for our country as a whole, to be a very 
gloomy one.— Yours faithfully, 
M. T. HINDE, 
English Mistress at the 
Simon Langton School for Girls, Canterbury. 


“THERE WAS NO ONE HURT.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —Can some English scholar explain the use of ‘‘there” as 
employed in the above example? English grammars generally explain 
“there” as really an adverb of place, and the sentence as equal to 
“No one was hurt in that place.” This explanation seems to suit 
neither the sense nor the construction—to have been evolved rather 
than ascertained by inquiry into earlier forms. 

The following seem to me good enough reasons for supposing 
“there” to stand for “it”; but it would be interesting to have them 
set right or approved hy others. In Old Engtish we find impersonal 
verbs without a pronoun subject: ‘‘ Me gemeth,” “I dreamed.” 
We also find: ‘Ther wes gebroht win,” “ Wine was brought.” 
But even then ‘‘ theer ” was often used for ** hit’ (‘‘it’’), as in ‘ thaeron,” 
‘on it.’ In Middle English ‘‘it”? was introduced, as in ‘“‘ It is na 
tung ma tell,” ‘* There is no tongue may tell.” 

I suggest therefore that from the first “there” was equivalent to 
“it,” and never had any locative force. Consequently ‘‘ there ” should 
be considered as a ‘‘ preparatory it.” This contention is borne out by 
comparison— 

(a) With the useof “ y” in French.—“ Y ” was first used in “il y a” 
in the sixteenth century. On the other hand, ‘‘il” was not originally 
usel in “ilya.” Even now ‘‘tant ya que” requires no *‘il.” In 
French therefore ‘‘ il” and “y” have much in common. 

(6) With Italian.—‘‘ Non c'è (or v'è) pericolo,” ‘““There is no 
danger,” where ‘‘ ci” and “vi” = “ there.’ 

(cì With Dano-Norwegian use of “det” (“it”) and “der” 
(“there”), which are used almost indiscriminately as subjects to im- 
personal verbs and expressions.—We have: ‘‘ Det er varmt,” “It is 
hot” ; ‘* Der staar skrevet,” ‘‘It is written”; ‘‘ Det fortaltes,” ‘‘It 
was rumoured”; ** Der fortaller,” ‘< It is rumoured.” 

The point is a small one; but it is not without interest for those who 
have to teach analysis.—Yours, &c., G. H. CLARKE. 

Hull, February 15, 1905. 


PROPOSED REFORM OF THE CAMBRIDGE LITTLE-GO. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear S1R,—The proposals of the Studies anf Examinations Syndi- 
cate in regard to certain changes in the Previous Examination are to be 
submitted to the Senate on March 3 and 4. Members of the Senate 
may record their votes on either of these days between I and 3 or 
between § and 7 p.m. The controversy has chiefly turned on the 
proposal to abolish compulsory Greek, and it is mainly on this question 
that the issue will be decided. 

The Secretaries of the Committee in support of the recommenda- 
tions of the Syndicate will be glad to hear from non-resident members 
of the Senate who have not already intimated their intention of 
Supporting the proposed reform. It is believed that amongst resident 
members of the Senate a majority will vote in favour of the new scheme, 
but the decision is largely in the hands of non-resident voters. As it 
is proposed to issue a final list of supporters shortly before March 3, it 
will be a convenience if additional names are sent to A. C. Seward, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as soon as possible.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY JACKSON, Trinity College, 
Chairman of the Committee in support of the recommenda- 
tions of the Studies and Examinations Syndicate. 
JOHN PEILE, Master of Christ’s College. 
V. H. STANTON, Ely Professor of Divinity. 
R. VERE LAURENCE. Trinity College 
H. RACKHAM, Christ’s College 
A. C. SEWARD, Emmanuel College 


Cambridge, February 23, 1905. 


| Honorary Secretaries. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Sainte-Beuve attained to the honours sey centenary on December 23, 

last year. Upon such an occasion it is custom- 
bo papery ary to look afresh at a man and to contem- 

plate his work from every possible point of view. 
Not unnaturally the pedagogues would fain count the great critic 
among themselves. He, for his part, repudiated all claim to speak 
with authority about their work. ‘‘Il y a longtemps que lon discute 
sur l'éducation, et lon en dispute encore,” he wrote once somewhat 
wearily; he would hold aloof from the subject partly because he 
disliked polemic, and partly by reason of the exalted idea he had 
formed of the talents and virtues necessary for the instruction of youth. 
Yet it was impossible for one who discoursed of Rabelais, Fénelon, 
Rousseau, and Madame de Rémusat to withhold himself from all con- 
sideration of educational problems, and the works of Sainte-Beuve form 
a store-house from which may be drawn not a complete system of 
education, but an abundance of wise and suggestive remarks about it. 
Read the ‘‘ Causerie” on Charron: ‘‘ Le tout est de distinguer entre 
la bonne instruction et la fausse. La véritable est celle qui ne 
s applique point extérieurement et machinalement à l'esprit, qui ne lui 
impose pas des formes une fois trouvées, et par lesquelles on se croit 
dispensé du ressort intérieur et de l’invention naturelle.” The writer 
of such words as those had penetrated to the inmost heart of education 
with an insight given by genius alone. These again flowed from the 
pen of one who had a true sympathy with childhood : ‘‘Commencons 
l'enfance par quelques heures d'abandon et de simple causerie enfant- 
ine; commençons la semaine par un dimanche.” Whilst religious 
warfare is still raging about the school, it may be interesting to know 
how he conceived the State should stand towards such conflicts: ‘‘Je 
dirai plutôt que la disposition vraie d'un Gouvernement dans ces sortes 
de questions devrait étre une équitable et supréme inditférence, une 
impartialité supérieure et inclinant plutôt a la bienveillance envers tous, 
de manière toutefois à maintenir et à réserver les libertés et les droits 
de chacun.” In short, if Sainte-Beuve may not be reckoned to the 
edagogues, he divined much of the best that they have to say, and 
illumined their sphere when by chance he approached it. 


The welfare and success of a school depend, in general, on a close 
attention to details. Important among small, but 
weighty, matters is the length conceded to the mid- 
day break. It is one of the things in which local 
conditions are determinative ; but the substance of a French official 
circular recently issued may be of service. Complaints have been 
made, says the Minister of Instruction, that in some schools an interval 
of only one hour has been allowed at mid-day, and that this is in- 
sufficient alike for day boys and for boarders. Many Committees on 
School Hygiene, and, quite lately, the Permanent Commission on 
Tuberculosis, have urged that, if work goes on until twelve o’clock in 
the morning, it should not be resumed until two in the afternoon. 
Accordingly he desires that provisewrs and principals will arrange 
their time-tables so as to leave a break of two hours in the middle of 
the day. To us the duration of afternoon school seems to be a factor 
in the case. Teaching an overfilled boy for a long summer afternoon 
is a task that many are glad to have behind them as soon as possible. 


M. Gaston Varenne, of the Lycée Condorcet, contributes to the 
Revue universitaire an article on ‘‘ The Place of 


: The 
Mid-day Break. 


PO pda eed in Grammar in the teaching of Modern Languages.” 
Teaching. 8° For some years, he reminds us, fierce conflicts raged 


about the subject, grammar being for somea Bastille 
to be demolished ; whilst others made it a refuge and fortress to be 
defended at all costs. The question that divided the two parties was : 
Ought the teaching of tanguages to be tuductive or deductive? This 
is an idle dispute about words. It is precisely in the teaching of 
grammar that the two methods should be reconciled and should supple- 
ment each other. We should lead upto grammar inductively and apply 
its results deductively. The study of grammar ought not to be neglected 
in the teaching of languages, but it ought never to be the point of de- 
parture. Grammar must confine itself to stating t8 the pupil facts that 
he knows already ; he ought, as it were, /o fossess his grammar before 
Correctness he should acquire from the outset by usage 

Example, under all circumstances, should come before 


learning it. 
and practice. 
precept. 


So far M. Varenne on the general position. For his application of 
rinciples to method we must send our readers to 

k aT the article itself—it is in the number of the Revue 
for January 15. Since we cannot condense it with 

justice here, we leave the subject for another. Some amusement has 
been caused by the will of Mile. Lassence, who, desirous of emulating 
American beneficence to learning, has left property to establish on her 
estate at Mare-aux- Moines (Seine et Marne) a *f Université des Hautes- 
Etudes.” The Ministry, whilst accepting the legacy, directs that the 
sum bequeathed shall be left to accumulate in the three per cents. for 
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ninety-nine years ; whence one is disposed to infer that the wealth of 
the testatrix was not in proportion to the grandeur of her intentions. 
Speculation is naturally rife as to what a University will be like in 
A.D. 2004. Quite unselfishly we suggest that the institution should be 
organized to provide chiefly for Englishmen engaged in the study of 
French. 


Reading the educational journals, you might suppose that modern 

A languages nowadays were to be acquired solely for 
New Society. commercial purposes. It is partly in protest against 
this view that a new step has been taken. Ata 
meeting presided over by M. Paul Boyer, Professor at the School of 
Oriental Languages, there were voted the statutes of a Society for the 
Study of Modern Languages and Literature not from the practical, but 
from the scientific, point of view. Its object is to bring together all who 
are working upon the history, philosophy, literature, or art of the 
civilized countries of Western Europe (France excepted). England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia will be its special domain. 


ITALY. 


The secondary teacher in Italy fares little better than in England ; 
as to salary, since his maximum is £120 a year, he 
is rather worse off. But Italian teachers have 
something of solidarity, and can exercise influence 
by threatening to cast themselves into the arms of 
the revolutionary party. Hence they have been able to stir the 
Government to action in regard to secondary education, and Sign. 
Orlando, the Minister of Public Instruction, has introduced a Bill to 
deal with the question. Some of the teachers are to benefit under it. 
In Italy there are many private schools conducted under the authority 
of the State. These schools are to be empowered to raise their fees ; 
in return for which they are to pay their teachers the same commenc- 
ing salaries as those in State schools receive ; and four times in a 
teacher’s career they must give him an increase of salary equal to at 
least a tenth of his minimum. State teachers get nothing, on the 
ground that at their Congress they declared ‘‘ any exclusive ameliora- 
tion of our condition would be inopportune so long as the door is not 
shut against intrigue.” We get a hint of what kind of intrigue is 
meant from another clause. No person is henceforth to be admitted 
as a teacher unless he gains a place on a list drawn up by a Com- 
mission ; and appointments are to be made in regular order from that 
list. On this Commission teachers are to be represented by four 
elected members, five others being nominated by the Minister. As to 
promotions, two-thirds must be by seniority ; and no teacher may be 
promoted on two consecutive occasions by selection. Especially de- 
sirable posts will be filled no longer by the Minister's nomination, but 
according to the results of an examination held every other year. With 
regard to fixity of tenure, the provision is somewhat elastic. Teachers 
are only to be retired or removed at their own request; or if the 
exigencies of the public service demand it. In the latter case, the 
opinion of the Higher Council of Public Instruction is to be taken. 
For head masters are to be substituted teachers elected by their col- 
leagues for three years and relieved of some of their ordinary duties. 
The system of inspection is to be developed, and special cases for 
inquiry are are to be investigated by special means. 


Projected Reform 
of Secondary 
Education. 


UNITED STATES. 


“ Teaching the Indian child to speak English forms the basis of all 
efforts to educate him,” says Miss Estelle Reel, the 
well known and self-sacrificing Superintendent of 
Indian Schools. Inexperienced readers ma 
wonder how teacher and child comunicate; experienced will know 
that it is by means of things. Thus, a table will be covered with 
familiar objects. Fences are represented by sticks, trees by twigs, 
buildings by little blocks of wood ; whilst roads, creeks, and ditches 
are traced in sand, and toy animals rest on mimic fields. Then the 
teacher, holding up, for example, a toy horse, pronounces the word 
“ horse ” and encourages the children to repeat it after her. Next she 
makes the toy horse jump, and and gives the class the sentence : ‘* The 
horse jumps.” These words are spoken in a loud, distinct voice, recited 
again and again by the class in concert, and then by each child alone. 
Lastly, the word ‘‘ horse”’ is traced in sand, and there resolved into 
its elements or letters. Charts, too, may be used containing lists of 
articles employed in laundry, kitchen, or dining-room ; but a plate or 
drawing proves less effective than a model. Another system is for the 
teacher to acquire a little of the Indian’s speech. The sky above him 
is mah-pi-ya. Having learned this, she bids him call mah-p7-ya 
“ the sky.” It is all very interesting ; for it is practically the difference 
between the New Method of teaching modern languages and the old 
method by translation. We find it stated of a teacher who uses what 
we may call the rational system that her pupils can speak more 
and better English in three months than many in other schools learn in 
twelve. 

«< No,’ said a teacher, decisively, ‘it does not pay to be a school 


Teaching 
the Indian Child. 


teacher. Any man who has brains enough to earn 
twelve hundred dollars a year by teaching could 
make twelve thousand by doing something else.” 
—So does a writer in Les/ie’s Magazine introduce an article ona very old 
subject. He points to a phenomenon with which we are familiar in 
England—the man who teaches ‘until something turns up.” At 
Princeton last year out of a class of two hundred and eighty-three 
graduating only twelve expressed an intention of taking up teaching as 
a profession ; but it is must probable that a large number of them will 
teach for a few years. So, as to those who took their degrees from 
another Eastern University fifteen years ago, of those who taught in 
the first year after graduation, only 35 per cent. are teaching now. 
Both in America and in England men fall out of the ranks because it is 
unremunerative to remain in them, although at first money may more 
easily be got by teaching than from the exercise of any other profession. 
We have before pointed out that zraining, whatever other benehts it 
may confer, serves as a test of earnestness, and excludes from the school 
the waiters on Providence. As tothe question ‘** Does teaching pay ?” 
readers will anticipate our answer: ‘* Not perhaps in money, but in 
the things that money cannot buy.” Yet the teacher is entitled 
to demand such a salary as will enable him to discharge his social 
obligations and to pursue his work* immune from sordid anxieties. 
Those States prosper best in which he gets this immunity. 


We spoke lately of fraternities or societies in secondary schools 
for boys. It appears that girls in like manner 
have their ‘‘ sororities ”—the word being as un- 
known to Dr. Johnson as the thing would have 
been odious. A few months ago a Committee of School Principals 
reported on the influence of both kinds of association, after having 
conducted an inquiry by the usual means of the guestionnaire. Paren- 
thetically, we observe that these guestronnairves must be getting as great 
a nuisance in America as are in England the editors’ letters to head masters 
asking ‘* Are our boys deteriorating?” ‘‘Ought they to sew on buttons?” 
and “Do your masters keep tuckshops?” As to the American school 
societies, teachers are sometimes admitted to them ; but ‘‘ it is a rather 
noticeable fact that sororities: are more anxious to take in women 
teachers than fraternities are to receive men teachers.” Whenever a 
society can afford it, a ‘* chapter-house” or a set of rooms is rented. 
The character of the meetings held proves to be very various. One 
sorority is reported as doing sewing, needlework, and cooking at its 
meetings. Whilst the conduct of the girls is found to be, as a rule, 
perfectly proper, and some of the boys take a pride in keeping their 
mectings respectable, in a few cases smoking, drinking, and card-playing 
have been indulged in by boys, and horseplay by girls. The course 
advised by the principals reporting is generally unqualified abolition ; 
whereas a few would be willing to see the clubs maintained under 
supervision. On the other hand, parents are usually indifferent, but 
sometimes positively favourable to them; as to which a principal 
pungently remarks: ‘‘ Parents in general have no sense where children 
are concerned.” The societies are of interest for us as representing a 
feature of life in American schools that has, so far as we know, nothing 
like it in English. 

There is much talk about the ‘‘ Batavia system” of instruction, and 
for the benefit of the uninitiated we explain it as 


Does it pay ? 


Praternities. 


Bitavis onim well as we can in a few lines. Conceive a school- 
room in which there are from fifty to eighty 
children. Two teachers are employed in it. One of these conducts 


the lessons, maintains discipline, keeps the records, and attends to the 
general business of the school; the other, co-ordinate with the class- 
teacher, uses all her time in working at a desk with individual pupils 
who have been found to be backward or, for any reason, are falling ` 
behind in the class. By this method the two teachers work as one. 
If there be only thirty or forty pupils, one teacher divides her time, 
employing half for class and half for individual, instruction. It seems 
very simple, does it not? Yet the system is said to yield astonishing 
results. At least, at Batavia (New York), where it has been tested for 
six years, no voice is heard except in approval, and it has been in- 
troduced into about twenty cities of the United States and Canada. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The official Education Gazette calls the attention of managers and 

Librin teachers of poor and small public schools to the 

for Poor Schools,  OPPortunities offered them of providing their schools 

with libraries at a nominal cost. The Department 

offers to present to such schools, free of cost, a library of sixty volumes 

in uniform style of printing and binding, on the following conditions :— 

(1) that there is a reasonable assurance of the permanence of the school ; 

(2) that a satisfactory lock-fast bookcase or cupboard is available for 

the safe keeping of the books; (3) that the gift is recommended by the 
Inspector. 


The Gazette also supplies us with an illustration of a fact that we 
have often thought curious. When we extend our 
Empire we seldom think imperially of our educa- 
tional duties. We are far from speaking unkindly 


Missionaries or 
State ? 
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of the work of missionaries. We consider it strange, however, 
that they should be left to represent the State in respect to an 
important part of its proper activity. In Cape Colony there is 
often better provision in the outlying ‘‘ Territories” for native 
than for white children, even where the district is practically a white 
man's country. The paragraph that we quote explains the situation: 
‘Tt is instructive to compare the modes in which schools for aborigines 
and schools for Europeans originate. For the purpose of providing 
education for European children there is at present no permanent local 
organization whatever. In the case of aborigines there are actually 
competing organizations, every missionary church being bent on the 
establishment of schools. So zealously, too, is this work pursued that 
schools are opened whether a Government grant be available or not. 
In one Inspector’s circuit where there are 114 aided schools, there are 
as many as 40 unaided, the latter being managed in the main by the 
same missionary superintendents as the former. The European popu- 
lation, being small and scattered, needs greater guidance and assistance 
to secure education facilities, but receives less.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
OXFORD. 


In the absence of any large or burning question, such as the 
The Beit proposals of the Cambridge Syndicate for the re- 
Chair. form of the ‘‘ Little-go,” which will be decided at 
the beginning of March, a certain amount of 
public attention has been directed to the offer made by the well known 
Mr. Beit, of South Africa (and Park Lane), to endow the University 
with funds for the promotion of the study of Colonial history. Probably 
those of your readers who are interested in the proposal would be ylad 
to know more exact details, which are as follows :— 

1. The annual income of the foundation is to be £1,310. It is (very 
judiciously) offered at first for seven years only ; but, if before the end 
of that time it appears to the Council, after consulting the Electoral 
Board who appoint the Professor, that it will be of advantage to the 
University to continue the benefaction, the endowment will be made 
permanent by the investment in Consols of a sufficient sum to produce 
_ £1,310 per annum. 

2. The foundation will provide for a Professor of Colonial History ; 
assistant lecturer in the subject ; an annual prize of £50 for an essay 
on some subject of colonial history, and the payment of examiners ; 
the purchase of books to the value of £50 bearing on the study. 

3. The offer is subject to conditions which may be briefly summarized 
as follows :—the Professor shall reside, and shall give (besides the 
ordinary lectures) at least one public lecture each year: the subject 
shall include (a) the history of Imperial policy towards the colonies, 
(6) the detailed history of the separate self-governing colonies (in- 
cluding America before the independence), and of all British posses- 
sions, except India and dependencies: the special subjects in the 
TA History School shall include a subject connected with colonial 

istory. 

These provisions were embodied in a series of Decrees, proposed to 
Convocation on February 14, which allocated various sums to the 
different portions of the offer as follows :— 


For the Prize (annual) .............ccceeees £50 
„» Examiners for the Prize ...... 10 
ag? Lecturers .2ynieuaxccowiesbbssueaais 300 
2 Books: cccciiveiteccinncietiiece 5o 
Leaving for the Professor ............... 900 


It is tolerably obvious, from the sum offered, that the details had 
been carefully considered by the founder, probably by informal com- 
munication with Oxford, before it was made public. However that 
may be, the offer, with the above scheme formulated by Council, was 
approved by Convocation (on the above-mentioned date) without 
opposition. 

Doubts have been expressed in some quarters as to the wisdom of 
the University in accepting an offer of this kind. It is very likely true 
that in some of the American Universities the reliance of the author- 
lues on the bounty of living wealthy donors may have been accompanied 
by certam drawbacks. It may be the case that elsewhere, in certain 
new foundations, the authorities have been tempted away from their 
proper duties to ‘‘captation”’ of possible benefactors; and even that 
Cases have arisen where the need of propitiating such persons has inter- 
fered with the freedom of the investigator: But, however desirable 
foresight and caution may be in these matters, it seems an extravagant 
suggestion that there is any such danger to be feared in the English 
Universities. The recent history of theological study in England, 
where much weightier influences might be feared than the prospect of 
attracting the rich founder, is entirely reassuring on such a point. 

The organization of military instruction at Oxford, in view of the 

Military new departure whereby commissions are to be 

Instruction. assigned annually to University students, is 

engaging the steady attention of the recently 


appointed Delegacy. Courses of instruction are already arranged in 
Military History and Strategy, in Military Engineering, in Military 
Topography, and in Tactics, Military Law, and Administration. The 
candidates must be over twenty and under twenty-five when they 
present themselves for nomination; they must have qualified for a 
degree, witha special qualification in mathematics for those who aim at 
the Royal Artillery ; must have been ‘‘ attached to a Regular unit” 
for twelve weeks, and obtained a certificate ; and must have passed an 
examination (held twice a year) in military subjects. The adaptation of 
the special arrangements for the military course to the condition of the 
ordinary studies has been carefully prepared: e.g., Artillery candidates 
are advised to read for Mathematical Moderations; the ‘* Military 
History ” special period is now included in the History School subjects ; 
and Military Law, History, Strategy, &c., can be offered in the Final 
Pass School, so that three out of five of the subjects required in the 
Military examination can be taken for the Pass degree. — 

The report for 1904 of the Geography School has just been issued 
(February 21, Gazette), and is interesting for the 
full details given of the work done. In the past 
year the students’ numbers have steadily risen 
from 107 to 146, of which about one-sixth were women. In two years the 
numbers have about doubled; and they include a few students from 
France, Germany, Italy, Egypt, and the United States. Besides 
attending lectures (of which twelve courses were delivered in the year), 
the students write periodical essays for the Reader and Lecturers ; and 
practical instruction courses, a seminar for discussion, and excursions 
for practical field work give further opportunities for profitable study. 
There is also a holiday course in August, attended by thirty students, 
with a large and varied programme of lectures, besides field-surveying, 
practical map-making, excursions, &c. 

I have noted from time to time the various items of University 
legislation which have extended University privileges to students from 
foreign and colonial seats of learning. One such small item appears 
among recent Decrees of Convocation, viz., the admission of students 
of the University of Manitoba (Winnipeg) to the privileges of the 
statute dealing with ‘‘ Colonial and Indian Universities.” 

The following deaths have been recorded in the past month :—The 
Right Rev. Dr. Lewis (Worcester College), Bishop of Llandaff, aged 
eighty-three; Rev. A. J. Miller (Exeter), Vicar of St. Frideswide, 
Oxford, aged fifty-two ; Dr. J. C. Wilson (brother of the late Warden 
of Keble College), Lecturer in Jurisprudence to several colleges, 
Alderman of the City of Oxford. 

In last month’s letter the name of the late Mayor of Oxford was 
printed ‘‘Caphouse” instead of ‘‘ Taphouse” ; and it was some time 
last year, not ‘some years ago,” that he received his honorary M.A. 
degree. We have to thank Mr. C. J. Jerram for the correction. 


Geography. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Since my last letter the term has divided. This very simple and 
ancient phrase means that we are half way through the term, and that 
college lecturers have received the lecture cards of out-college students, 
and that the end is in sight. But thereis much to happen hrst. 


In the meantime we have had a little controversy on the Library—a 
most fruitful ground of controversy it always is. 

Library. This time what we could not be clear about was 
the meaning of the word ‘‘library.” Is a 
“library” a building in which books are stacked for preservation or 
kept for use, or is a ‘‘library”?a collection of books which may be 
divided over 7 rooms in z buildings? We decided, after writing and 
reading a number of fly-sheets, that a library is a collection of books, 
and that the University Library is the collection of some half a million 
books owned by the University and not by the Library Syndicate. In 
plain terms—now that the main principles are clear—we decided by 
8o votes to 63 that, under proper conditions and subject to the approval 
of the Library Syndicate, certain books bearing on law may be kept in 
the new Squire Law Library, a building some ten minutes’ away from 
the University Church. It is with some regret that we shall see a 
part—though a very small part—of our books housed under a separate 
roof, but want of space would, in any case, have made this necessary 
in the long run, and there is the prospect of a greater usefulness of the 
books under the new arrangement. 

On getting back to our rooms after the Library vote we received 
another fly-sheet on Greek, and Greek has since 
been our one interest. The Syndicate in charge of 
the question has reinstated the option of set books 
in Greek and Latin, in deference to widely expressed opinion, and has 
reduced the aniount of grammar required of candidates. This is a 
change which should gain for the proposals a good many doubtful 
votes. A paper on logic has been added to the alternatives in Part III., 
while freedom to do a Greek Gospel instead of an English Gospel and 
the English ‘‘Acts” has also been conceded—both distinct improvements. 

The complaint is now made that the Gospel is being thrust into the 
background. Logic, however, was in the old Little-go ; and such know- 
ledge of undergraduate nature—indeed, of human nature—as I have 
acquired leads me to prophesy that far more men will take the Gospel 


Greek. 
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than will ever take either logic or inorganic chemistry—the particular 
bugbear of some querulous people. We all like *‘ soft options.” It is, 
perhaps, not too uncharitable to say that this cry of ‘‘ Church in 
danger !” means just as much on this occasion as it usually does, It 
is a pity that it should have been raised, for it adds an element ot 
irritation to a situation which is painful enough to friends who feel 
strongly, but on opposing sides. 

The voting will be on Friday and Saturday, March 3 and 4, from 
I to 3, and from § to 7 p.m. It is desirable that all who sympathize 
with Liberalism in education should try to come up and vote placet for 
the proposals. Some of the colleges are entertaining at lunch on those 
days all their members who are voting, irrespective of the side on which 
they vote. 


Mr. Frank McClean has left the Fitzwilliam Museum a remarkable 

collection of MSS., early printed books, and objects 

oe of art. The MSS. are me hundred in number, and 

the exhibition of them in the Museum the other day 

was extremely interesting. They are in Greek, Latin, Irish, and a 

great many other tongues, and the illuminations are very beautiful. The 

objects of art in some cases furnish the Museum with fine examples of 

whole classes of things hitherto unrepresented. It is asplendid bequest, 
and a great example to all collectors. 


Two commissions in the Indian Army will be added each year to 
Janc those already allotted to the University, bringing 
Notes. the number of commissions in all the forces up to 

fourteen. 

Prof. Boas is giving his Clark Lectures on English Literature at 
Trinity. His subject is ‘‘ The Academic Drama.” Hce has given two 
lectures this term on ‘‘ Pedantius and other Cambridge Comedies,” 
and ‘‘ The Parnassus Plays.” 

The subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem (open to all Masters of 
Arts) is “St. Columba,” and exercises should be sent to the Vice- 
Chancellor by September 30. The same subject was set some fourteen 
years ago for the Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse. It would be 
interesting if the successful poem of that day should, with or without 
revision, win a second prize. It was quite good enough. However, 
when one remembers how many prizes there are and how few subjects, 
one ceases to be inspired at coincidences, 

The sudden and untimely death of Mr. A. Austen Leigh, Provost of 
King’s, deprives his College of a genial and capable Head and the 
University of an administrator who worked quietly but indefatigably 
in many good causes. The stately funeral service in the great chapel on 
February 1, attended by hundreds of resident and non-resident friends 
and colleagues, bespoke the widespread mourning his loss has caused. 

On January 28 a Latin address of congratulation on his eightieth 
birthday was presented by a large number of pupils and admirers to 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, who has held the Chair of Latin since 1872. 
Cordial speeches were made in St. John’s Combination-room by 
Sir R. Jebb, the Master of Trinity, the Vice-Chancellor, and others. 
The veteran professor made a vigorous reply, in Latin and English, in 
which he touched more suo on many things, old and new. The Master 
of Clare, who examined him for his Tripos in 1848, was present to do 
him honour. 

A sum of £630 contributed as a memorial of Sir Leslie Stephen has 
been offered to the University for the foundation of a Lectureship in 
Literature, on the model of the Rede Lectureship. 

Scholarships and Prizes awarded: Burney Prize, L. Alston, B.A. 
(Christ’s) ; Chea Scholarship, R. L. G. Butler (Trinity); Battie 
Scholarship, H. Mattingly (Caius); Browne Scholarship, P. J. Pearse 
(Trinity); The Chancellor’s Classical Medals—(1) K. J. Freeman, 
B.A. (Trinity), (2) F. A. H. Atkey, B.A. (Pembroke), and C. E. 
Stuart (Trinity), equal; Hulsean Prize, E. A. Edghill (King’s); 
Smith’s Prizes, H. Bateman, B.A. (Trinity), and P. E. Marrach, B.A. 
(Trinity) ; Isaac Newton Studentship, F. J. M. Stratton, B.A. (Caius). 

Appointments: I. L. Tuckett, M.A. (Trinity), Additional Demon- 
strator in Physiology; the Rev. H. J. C. Knight, M.A. (Corpus), 
Hulsean Lecturer; H. Jackson, Litt.D. (Trinity), Fellow of Win- 
Ghester College. 


MANCHESTER. 


Two very interesting events have signalized the past month at the 
University—the unveiling of the Withers Memorial, and the opening of 
the Public Health Laboratories. The memorial has taken the form 
of a bronze tablet in the Whitworth Hall, bearing the words: ‘In 
remembrance of Harry Livingstone Withers, first Sarah Fielden 
Professor of Education. 1889 to 1902 ’’—and a quotation from Plato’s 
Republic in the original Greek, selected by Prof. Alexander, who was 
so largely influential in connexion with the foundation of the Fielden 
Chair. The tablet was presented to the University on behalf of the 
subscribers by Mr. P. A. Barnett. 

The new Public Health Laboratory was opened on January 27, by 
Mr. W. J. Crossley ; the Chancellor of the University (Earl Spencer) 
presiding. A special tribute was paid to the devoted labours of Prof. 
Délépine, to whose work the establishment of the Laboratory is so 


largely due. Later in the afternoon a Degree ceremony was held at 
the University. In the course of his opening remarks Earl Spencer 
referred to the special pleasure it gave him to be present on account of 
the fact that he had himself been averse to the division of the Victoria 
University. The degree of D.Sc. was conferred upon Prof. Calmette, 
of Lille, Prof. Perroncito, of Turin, Prof. Salmarsen, of Copenhagen, 
and Commander Scott, R.N., of the ‘‘ Discovery.” 

As already announced in this column, the work hitherto done as 
Lecturer in Economic History and Commerce by Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams has been taken by Mr. H. O. Meredith, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Adams’s work as Extension Secretary is 
taken by Mr. S. P. P. Waterlow, B.A., formerly attached to the English 
Embassy at Washington. 

At the meeting of Convocation it was unanimously decided that in 
future graduates shall become qualified for registration as members of 
Convocation immediately on receiving their degrees. Convocation also 
urged that increased facilities should be given for proceeding to the 
higher degrees in Law. 

The Government grant to the University of Manchester has been 
increased from £3,500 to £6,000. 

This term Prof. Sadler is in residence and is giving two courses of 
lectures open to outsiders — one on ‘‘ Representative Educational 
Leaders,” the other (which commences on March 1) on ‘* The 
Organization of Secondary Schools for Boys and Girls.” 

At a debate at the Union on Mr. Balfour’s fiscal policy, opened by 
Mr. Joynson Hicks, who is opposing Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
narrow majority of one was recorded for the Government. A college 
song, with thusic by Dr. Carroll, is published with the current number 
of the University Magazine. 

At the Grammar School the celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of Harrison Ainsworth has naturally turned attention to that writer's 
graphic description of his old school in ‘‘ Mervyn Clitheroe.” The school 
library contains among its treasures the complete M.S. of the *‘ Preston 
Fight.” By the appointment of Archdeacon Diggle to succeed 
Dr. Bordsley as Bishop of Carlisle, an Old Mancunian replaces an Old 
Mancunian. A similar change has just taken place in the captaincy of 
the Oxford University La Crosse Team, while another alumnus of the 
school has been appointed Lecturer in Mathematics at King’s College, 
London. Mr. Bateman, the Smith’s Prizeman, was also a scholar of 
the school. 

The series of school lectures for the term was opened by Lieutenant 
Armitage, who was second in command on the ‘* Discovery” Antarctic 
Expedition. Among the other lecturers the name of Archdeacon 
Wilson is one that will, we fear be very much missed in future. The 
removal of Archdeacon Wilson, consequent on his appointment to a 
canonry at Worcester will create a gap in the ranks of educational 
leaders in this district which it will be very hard to fll. 

At the High School for Girls the Old Girls’ Association has been 
addressed by Miss Burstall on the subject of ‘‘ The Careers open to 
Women.” The opening of the new Botanical Laboratory and Con- 
servatory by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Manchester is 
announced for March 3. a 

The annual meeting of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
which has taken place this year at the Manchester School of 
Technology, will no doubt be fully reported elsewhere. The paper 
on ‘‘ The Co-ordination of the Work of Evening Continuation Schools 
and Municipal Technical Institutions,” by Principal Reynolds, M.Sc., 
has since been published in pamphlet form. It has been found 
necessary to apply for sanction to borrow an additional £100,000 in 
connexion with the erection and equipment of the Manchester School 
of Technology. Up to January 31, 1905, the total payments on these 
accounts amounted to £337,564. In connexion with the Municipal 
Evening School of Commerce, an interesting publication has recently 
sprung into being, entitled the Students’ Magazine. The first two 
numbers give good promise of the success of the venture. we 

At the meeting of the Education Committee the grants in aid to 
institutions in the City were conirmed and continued. These include 
£4,000 to the University, £600 to the Grammar School, and £, 300 
each to the Girls’ High School and the College of Music. Miss 
Burstall called attention to the decrease in the return of children 
maintained in industrial schools, which she regarded as evidence of 
the work done by the School Board. ae 

The Salford Education Commissioners, who have been giving some 
attention to the question of cigarette smoking, have adopted the 
resolution suggested by the Elementary School Committee asking 
teachers ‘‘to do all they can, both by precept and example, to wean 
boys from the evil habit of cigarette smoking, and to refrain themselves 
from smoking in the vicinity of the schools.” f 

A curious protest has been made to the Manchester Education 
Committee by the shopkeepers in the vicinity of the Central Municipal 
Schools against the schools having the “ facilities ” of a sweet shop. 
They point out that such an undertaking ‘‘ is entirely outside the work 
of education, and injurious to us as shopkeepers and ratepayers.” The 
annual report of the Manchester Schools’ Savings Banks shows a 
total of 1,123,554 transactions during the year, resulting in a deposit of 


nearly £37,400. 
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The authorities at the Pupil-Teachers’ College have issued a set of 
notes entitled ‘‘ Suggestions to Pupil-Teachers on Learning to Teach.” 
About 700 elementary-school teachers are attending the lectures on 
improvements in the teaching of drawing given at the School of 
Technology on Saturdays. 

At the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Guild Mr. Paton, in closing 
his year of office as President, described the Guild as the only society 
which ‘‘ magnifies the office of teacher, and represents the solidarity of 
the profession.” 

The adult school movement is attracting much interest at present in 
Manchester. The report of the Education Association shows that the 
Committee have under consideration the anomaly that ‘‘ the amount of 
timegiven in the municipal provided schools of Manchester, and of Salford, 
to Scripture teaching and religious exercises is far in excess of the time 
given to the same subjects in non-provided schools.” An interesting 
correspondence on the subject of ‘‘ Religious Instruction in Schools,” 
opened by Mr. C. S. Roundell in the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian, has drawn from Archdeacon Wilson two letters, one, of an 
earlier date, addressed to the Vice-Chancellor of the University. “I 
believe,” writes the Archdeacon, ‘‘that the great majority of Churchmen, 
clerical and lay, would surrender denominational teaching in school 
hours, and a majority in management, if they could obtain any security 
that the Bible shall continue to be taught, and taught by persons 
qualified in knowledge and disposition. 

The Child Study Association have held a special meeting to consider 
a number of recommendations which they propose to submit to the 
local Education Committees on the subject of the teaching in the 
infant schools. The recommendations are in the direction of removing 
the * three R’s” from the teaching of the very young children, and 
raising the age for leaving the infant schools. 

The newly formed Classical Association, under the leadership of 
Prof. Conway, has now enrolled about a hundred and twenty members. 
The second meeting, held at the Rylands Library to inspect the early 
copies of the classics treasured there, was a great success. A special 
Excavations Committee has been formed, and a fund is being raised 
for the support of excavation and other work in connexion with the 
sites of Roman settlements that surround the city. 

In distributing the prizes at the Hulme Grammar School, Oldham, 
Prof. Sadler said he came back to Lancashire every year as a resident, 
and what struck him more and more each time was the purposeful look 
of things. He strongly advocated a reduction in the size of classes in 
elementary schools. 

In presenting the estimates for the year, the chairman of the 
Lancashire County Council Education Committee (Sir H. Hibbert) 
stated that a sum of £114,566 would be necessary for higher education, 
of which £74,566 would be required from ratepayers, the balance being 
accounted for by the Customs and Excise account. During the next 
five years it was calculated that the amount required might rise to 
£150,000. The total expenditure on elementary education was 
estimated to amount to £480,235. The estimates were approved. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The University of Birmingham has lately made an alteration of its 
regulations which may have an important influence on its relations with 
the secondary schools of the Midland district. Hitherto all students 
who come to the University for degrees have been required to pass the 
Matriculation Examination before they can enter upon the usual 
University courses which lead to a degree. There are, however, a 
number of schools—both for boys and for girls—that are easily able to 
prepare their scholars up to a higher standard of attainment than is 
represented by the Matriculation Examination. In Birmingham itself 
the High School for Boys and the High School for Girls of King 
Edward's foundation have always their best scholars on much beyond 
the ordinary Matriculation stage, and there are several other schools 
within easy reach of Birmingham which are in a similar position. The 
University has decided, therefore, to recognize the excellent work of 
these schools by allowing their pupils to present themselves at entrance 
for the Intermediate instead of the Matriculation Examination. In this 
way the abler or more advanced students will be able to enter the 
degree course at a higher stage than they have hitherto done, and will 
not be obliged to repeat work which is already more or less familiar to 
them. They will, in fact, take in their first year’s University course 
the course laid down normally for the second year. It is not, however, 
intended that University students shall be enabled to graduate in less 
than the three years which is laid down as the minimum length of a 
degree course; but by devoting themselves to work of a higher type 
they will be able in the Faculties of Science and Arts to make them- 
Selves eligible for the Master's degree. The altered regulations will 
also have a similar effect on students for degrees in Engineering and 
Medicine. The four years’ course for a degree in Engineering may 
thus be reduced to three, and the five years’ course for a degree in 
Medicine may thus be reduced to four. The revised regulations will be 
issued by the Registrar in a few days. 


WALES. 


Now that the Welsh Education Council, which is to F saat ea 

into a Home Rule Parliament, is taking definite 
aia e ea shape, there is much speculation as to the future of 
the Central Welsh Board. The Home Rulers wish 
to absorb it at once, but expert opinion is unanimously against them, 
Under the rule of the very men who will compose the new Council, 
the business of almost all the County Education Committees has 
been so badly mismanaged that profound dissatisfaction prevails 
nearly everywhere. It is unlikely, to say the least, that those 
whose competency to deal with the educational requirements 
of county areas has yet to be demonstrated will successfully 
handle the delicate questions which a Council supervising both 
elementary and secondary education in the whole of Wales would 
have todeal with. The only condition under which such a Board can 
be effective is that it should contain a liberal admixture of real experts. 
On the new Education Council it is almost certain that there will be 
practically no real experts, though there may be a superfluity of sot- 
disant experts (every man who has served even on a rural School Board 
claims to be an educational expert in Wales nowadays). The fate of 
the Central Board depends entirely on the Board of Education, which 
can bya stroke of the pen transfer its functions to the new Council. It 
is believed that the Board of Education’s present intention is to continue 
the Central Board in existence until it is satisfied that the new Council 
contains a sufficient number of real experts to enable it to tackle its 
responsible work with some prospect of success. In that case the 
Central Board will live much longer than many even of its friends think 
at present. The danger is that, if the Liberals get into power, the 
party which is now predominant in Wales will have sufficient influence 
to override the Board’s objections to an educational Council of un- 
leavened amateurs. Time may show that the new Council is com- 
petent to do the work now so successfully done by the Central Welsh 
Board, in which case there may possibly be advantages in entrusting 
the care of both grades of education to one body. In the meantime, 
the real educational experts of Wales sincerely hope that the Board of 
Education will leave well alone. 


Until the present time, despite platform heroics, few have seriously 
Default believed that there was going to be a fight between 
Popp Oe the Board of Education and the Welsh Education 
Authorities. It was felt that some modus vivendi 
would assuredly be discovered. Now, however, after the failure of 
the endeavours of the N.U.T. and the Welsh University Authorities 
to arrange a truce, even the most sceptical are beginning to fear that 
there is a real danger of the Defaulting Authorities Act being put into 
operation. The Board of Education have issued what looks remarkably 
like an ultimatum to the Merionethshire and Barry Education Author- 
ities,and the possibilities of theseemingly inevitable conflict are being much 
canvassed. The general opinion seems to be that in Merionethshire 
the Education Authority and the parents will support the Lloyd-George 
policy. In Barry the great majority of Education Authorities will 
certainly carry out the behests of the Member for Carnarvon, but it is 
very doubtful whether the parents will back them up. The population 
of Barry is very cosmopolitan, and the Welsh nationalist spirit does not 
burn as fiercely there as in other places. The leaders of the labour 
party in the town do not seem inclined to dance to the Cardiff 
Convention tune; and a strong Catholic minority is indignant 
at the treatment meted out to the Catholic school. The Board 
of Edueation’s chances of victory are, therefore, far brighter in the 
mushroom town which is supposed to derive its name from 
St. Baruch than in Tom Ellis’s old constituency. The money 
question is troubling even the stalwarts in that county. There 
has been much talk of a fund of £100,000, but so far only a very 
insignificant sum has actually come to hand, and doubts are freely 
expressed as to the feasibility of collecting sufficient funds to carry on 
the campaign. Those who are interested in secondary education are 
wondering whether the county schools will be closed at the same time 
as the elementary schools. Mr. Lloyd-George is believed to be anxious 
to shut up schools of all grades, but there does not seem to be any 
reason whatsoever why the secondary schools should cease their activi- 
ties, and it is thought that means have been devised to avoid this 
calamity in the unfortunate event of the conversion of chapels, &c., 
into makeshift elementary schools. 


The latest educational sensation comes from Aberdare, where all the 

She Akadi certificated assistant teachers have tendered their 
Teachers’ Strike. resignations as the result of a resolution passed by 
the Education Committee depriving them of the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment. A vigorous controversy is 
now going on in the Welsh press as to the justifiableness of their action. 
It appears from inquiries made that the teachers have other grievances 
than this resolution, which is regarded as the culmination of a long 
series of insults. They maintain that certain labour members on the 
Education Committee have been carrying on such a campaign against 
them for many months that discipline had been seriously undermined, 
even before the passing of the now famous resolution, and that since it 
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has been passed their pupils have got completely out of hand. They 
claim, too, that the resolution was not brought forward for 
educational reasons, but out of personal spite against certain assistant 
masters. It is one of life’s little ironies that the mover of the resolution, 
who spoke eloquently on the necessity of basing discipline on love and 
not force, is known to share George Borrow’s interest in the noble art of 
self-defence outside the scholastic sphere. 


The officials of the Guild of Graduates deserve all praise for their 

efforts to breathe life into the dry bones of that 

“Gna institution, and it is to be hoped that they will soon 

achieve a success commensurate with their exertions. 

A well attended meeting was held at Cardiff at the beginning of last 

month, when Sir William Preece lectured on ‘‘Science Teaching in 

Schools.” The rules of the Guild have now been altered to enable the 
Warden to hold office for four instead of two years. 


All Welshmen who are interested in secondary education join in 
congratulating Mr. T. W. Phillips, Head Master of 

New Inspector. the Newport Intermediate School, on his appoint- 
ment as Inspector of Secondary Schools under the 

Board of Education. Under his administration the Newport School 
has won an excellent reputation. 


SCOTLAND. 


Probably the most important event of the month has been the publica- 
Trai tion of the Minute of the Education Department on 
ning of nee : 
Teachers. the training of teachers. The object of the new 
arrangements which are proposed in the Minute is 
**to ensure that the training of teachers shall be brought into as close 
connexion with the University organizations as the attainments of 
the students upon entering admit of, and to provide means whereby 
School Boards and others directly interested in the question of the 
supply of teachers shall be in a position to secure due consideration for 
their views.” The new system which will be instituted under the 
Minute amounts, in brief, to this—that, in connexion with each of the 
four Universities, there will be established a new Local Committee, 
which is intended to have practically complete control of the training 
of teachers within its district. and which is to receive the Government 
grants for this purpose. The new Committees will supersede the 
present University Local Committees (corresponding to the English 
day training colleges), and they are empowered to take over the 
management and property of the existing denominational training 
colleges; but they are expressly debarred from spending money on 
“the purchase or rent of any premises which are held in trust” by the 
managers of a training college ‘‘ for the purpose of training teachers.” 
They can, of course. purchase or rent from the denominational 
managers premises which are not thus held in trust. 

It will practically be necessary-—for the Presbyterian Training Col- 
leges, at least—to hand over their buildings to the new Committees. 
To this they have already agreed, and it is made a condition of trans- 
ference that ‘provision shall be made” in the colleges transferred 
“for religious instruction in accordance with the views of the Church 
or denomination” owning the colleges, ‘to an extent not less than 
that which is at present customary in the college so transferred, which 
instruction may either be provided by the accepting Committee or the 
transferring Church or denomination, as may be agreed between them.” 
Further, representatives of the transferring Church or denomiration 
must be co-opted by the accepting Committee as fully privileged 
members. The Committees are also empowered, if they so determine, 
to give on their own account instruction in religious subjects. And a 
still more important change is introduced by the provision that the 
Committees may train teachers not only for elementary, but also fer 
secondary. schools. 

The new Committees are each to consist of representatives of the 
University, the technical, commercial, and agricultural colleges and 
the schools of art, the Chairmen of School Boards in various towns 
and counties, and the managers of secondary schools in the district. 
Three teachers are to be co-opted by each Committee, as well as a 
number of representatives of the Churches, which transfer their 
colleges, to be settled by agreement, or in the case of failure to agree 
by the Department. The Chief Inspector for each district is to re- 
present the Department on the Committee as an assessor without vote. 
The Committee will inevitably be large, and a good deal of the work 
will therefore fall to sub-committees. The St. Andrews Committee 
will number 23, the Glasgow Committee over 40, the Aberdeen Com- 
mittee about 40, and the Edinburgh Committee over 35. The size of 
the Committees is due to the very large amount of representation given 
to School Boards, which will have almost, if not quite, a majority in 
every instance. It is to this point that criticism is mainly directed. 
The system, in general, with its provision for the thorough organization 
of training, is heartily approved. But there is a general feeling of 
surprise at the predominance of the School Boards in the constitution 
of the Committees. It is probably too late to seek for a reduction in 
the number of School Board representatives ; but there is a very strong 
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cpinion in favour of increasing the University representation. If, as 
the memorandum attached to the Minute declares, it is one of the main 
objects of the change that the training of teachers should be ‘* brought 
into close connexion with the University organizations,” it seems a 
great mistake to give no more than five representatives to any one 
University on Committees that may number from forty to forty-five. 
The School Board interest is doubtless an important one; but it is 
difficult to see why it should receive a larger representation than all the 
other interests put together. Some of the existing Local Committees 
are making suggestions to the Department on this point, and it is to be 
hoped that the Minute may be modified before it is submitted to 
Parliament. Auother defect in the constitution of the Committees is 
the absence of any definite provision for the inclusion of women as 
members. Women are, of course, eligible, but, as so many of the 
students are women, it is most desirable that some security should be 
given that women will actually be elected. Apart from these defects 
the scheme seems to be an admirable one, and it may be expected to 
work a salutary revolution in the training of teachers in Scotland. 

In submitting the annual statement of accounts to the Aberdeen 
University Court, Prof. Matthew Hay mentioned 
that, although the number of students had increased 
by only eighteen last year, the growth in revenue 
from class fees had been about £1,600, as against £1,100 in the 
previous year. This increase in fees is, of course, to a great extent 
due to the liberality of the Carnegie Trust in granting fees for practical 
and honours classes. But Prof. Hay pointed out that, when the new 
regulations of the Trust, which require all students to pass the Arts 
and Science Preliminary Examination, come into force, the income 
per student will probably shrink instead of growing. It may be 
hoped, however, that this will be only temporary, and that the majority 
of the medical students will in time qualify themselves to pass the higher 
examination. 

The University Court of Edinburgh is drafting a new ordinance in 
order to secure the addition of geography to the subjects qualifying for 
graduation in Arts and Science. 

Glasgow University has lost a valuable counsellor through the death 
of Sir John Neilson Gitibet work who was for many years a member of 
the University Court and chairman of its Finance Committee. His ser- 
vices to education generally are cordially recognized in Glasgow, where for 
a long period he did admirable work as Chairman of the School Board. 

A University Settlement has been established at Edinburgh to carry 
on social work in a poor quarter of the city. 

The Scotch Education Department has issued circulars explaining 
arrangements which are being made for an inter- 
change of French and Scotch teachers. The French 
Government is willing to employ young teachers in 
Scottish secondary schools for one year in French Zycées and collèges. 
Their main duty will be to conduct small conversation groups of five 
or six pupils, and they will have ample opportunity to carry on their 
own studies in French. They will not be paid for their work ; but 
they will receive board and lodging at the institution to which they are 
attached. It is proposed that a similar arrangement should be made 
for young French teachers in Scotland. In no case will their duties 
occupy them for more than two hours a day; but they may, of course, 
give voluntary help in connexion with school games or in other ways. 
The arrangement seems an excellent one, and it ought to result in 
much benefit to education in both countries. 


Universities. 


Modern 
Languages. 


We regret that the Irish letter reached us too late for insertion. 


SCHOOLS. 


S. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BRAMLEY, GUILDFORD.—Thirty pupils 
from the school were entered for the Cambridge Examinations held in 
December, 1904. All of these passed. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been 
gained by members of the school :--R. L. Yorke, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; I. S. Hood (History Demyship), Magdalen College, Oxford 3 
C. E. Woodhouse (Mathematics), Pembroke College, Cambridge; 
H. G. Stokes, Pembroke College, Cambridge; H. F. Knight, Caius 
College, Cambridge. S. J. Galloway has gained an Exhibition at 
Jesus College, Cambridge. G. N. Bignell and A. T. de M. Utterson 
have passed into R.M.C., Sandhurst, direct from the school. 

ROSSALL SCHOOL.—C. A. Storey has won Latin Hexameter and 
Greek Tambics Prizes. The following College Scholarships have been 
awarded :—W. K. H. Campbell, Classical Exhibition, Wadham College, 
Oxford; G. S. Woodman, Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; F. W. G. Douglas, Classical Scholarship, Clare College, 
Cambridge; V. W. Richards, Classical Exhibition, Jesus College, 
Oxford; R. B. Abell, Classical Exhibition, Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
G. G. Woodruff, Mathematical Scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge ; 
R. C. Cutter, Choral Exhibition, Jesus College, Cambridge. The 
new observatory is in building to house the new telescope. The Rev. 
W. H. Abbott, of New Guinea, gave us a most interesting lecture 
(February 6) on life in that region. 

(Continued on page 206.) 
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te NEW IMPRESSION. JUST READY. “@8 MOFFATT’S 


NELSON'S PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Differential and Edited by THOMAS PAGE. 
Integral Calculus | zor rontmcomma EXAMINATIONS, am comain ery 


for Beginners. 


help that the student can possibly require :— 


s. d. s. d 

Coriolanus... ... 2 6 | Much Ado about Nothing 2 6 

SPECIALLY ARRANGED TO SUIT THE REQUIREMENTS | Henry V.... -- 2 6 | Richard the Second ...1 6 

OF STUDENTS OF PHYSICS AND MECHANICS. Julius Cæsar m2 T t 2 0 
King Lear | ~ o g | Tempest... ms ca 

By EDWIN EDSER, Merchant of Venice ... 2 0 | Twelfth Night .. ..1 6 


Physical Society of London; Lecturer in Mathematics Other Books in the Series are— 


and Physics, Woolwich Polytechnic. As You Like It... . 2 0 | Midsummer Night's Dream 2 0 

Hamlet... oe .2 6 | Henry VIII. .2 6 

Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. King John ..  ...2 0 Richard III. 2 0 

Written for the benefit of Students of Physics. All extraneous difficulties | Macbeth ... n . 1 6, ‘Winter's Tale 2 6 


are removed, and the fundamental principles are simply explained. Interleaved Copies supplied at Gd. per copy extra. 


In these Editions the Notes are classified and arranged. 
ch Book contains— 


A MATHEMATICAL MASTER writes:—‘‘I have carefully examined 
the book, and am very pleased with it. The interest in the work which 


can be developed by happily chosen examples of its applications is tntroduction. ERE T Miscellaneous Nores 
7 7 ate an om sition of the ay. otes on the Language. 
indeed well brought out by Mr. Edser. From that standpoint the book | cherch of the Plot. y Nooan Etymolo ig 
is a revelation even to a teacher—perhaps especially to a teacher. The | Sketches of the Principal Characters. Notes on Proper Names. 
books derfullych ”9 Literary Notes by Standard Authors. Inaccuracies and Anachronisms. 

1$ SO wonderlully Cheap. Chronological Tables (in Historical | Examples of Parsing, Analysis, and 

eae fice Saree Plays). Paraphbrasin 
Notable Passages. Selected Typical Questions from various 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Bove tpl Ex pressigus: Exa ninations. 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London; 


| 
Associate of the Royal College of Science, London; Fellow of the 
Edinburgh ; Dublin; and New York. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, Leeds. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANGED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS POR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGMT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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SHREWSBURY HiGH ScHOOL.—The Company’s Scholarship was 
awarded to D. Haydon. Letters from the Joint Board were gained by 
M. Carthew and A. Franklin, the latter obtaining Distinction in 
Botany. J. Mansell passed the London Matriculation Examination, 
and A. Wilkinson Responsions in Classics and Mathematics. M. Pugh 
passed in the Advanced Grade of the Associated Board Local 
Examination, and two other pupils in the Intermediate Grade. In the 
Royal Drawing Society’s Examination thirty-nine Honour and seventy 
pass certificates were obtained, and at the Society’s Exhibition M. 
Gough was awarded a gold and M. Rice Oxley a bronze medal. Inthe 
Exhibition of Drawings from all schools of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company B. Wace gained Miss Gurney’s prize for Design and 
M. Gough the second prize for Foiiage. Miss E. Wigglesworth and 
Miss E. Cunningham have left the staff, and their places have been 
taken by Miss Reeve, Newnham College, and Miss Lloyd Evans, M.A. 
St. Andrews. The annual prize giving took place on Friday evening, 
December 16, 1904. The report was read and the prizes and certi- 
ficates distributed by the Head Mistress. Then followed a programme 
of music rendered by the pupils. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for February is awarded to ‘‘ Walkerburn.” 

The Extra Prize for February is awarded to ‘‘ Nelto.”’ 

“H. M. B.,” winner of the Extra Prize for November, asks that the 

inea may be sent to the Convalescent Iome for Poor Children, St. 

nards-on-Sea. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for January is E. R. Morgan, 
Esq., 22 Vicar’s Hill, Ladywell, S.E. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for January is Dr. R. L. Batterbury, 
Berkhamsted. 


Ein Gartlein weiss ich noch auf Erden, 
Drin wand!’ ich gern bei Tag und Nacht, 
Das kann mir nie verwiistet werden, 

Es ist von Engeln stets bewacht. 


Da zeigt sich noch den Augen immer 
Der Himmel wolkenleer und blau, 
Da dugelt noch wie Demantschimmer 
An Gras und Blattern Himmelsthau. 


Da fliessen noch die Briinnlein helle, 
Nichts hemmt noch triibet ihren Lauf, 
Da spriessen noch an jeder Stelle 

Die schönsten Blumen morgens auf. 


Da miissen noch die Klagen schweigen, 
Da ist das Herz noch allzeit reich ; 

Da hangt an immergriinen Zweigen 
Noch traulich Bliit’ und Frucht zugleich. 


Da gibt’s noch keine finstern Mienen, 

Nicht Zank noch Neid, nicht Hass noch Zorn ; 
Da summen stachellos die Bienen, 

Und Rosen blühen ohne Dorn. 


Da lächelt schöner noch die Sonne, - 
Und heller blinkt uns jeder Stern ; 

Nur nahe sind uns Freud’ und Wonne, 
Und alle Sorgen bleiben fern. 


O sucht das Gartlein nicht auf Erden ! 
Es ist und bleibt uns immer nah’, 

Wir diirfen nur wie Kinder werden— 
Und sieh, gleich ist das Gartlein da. 


By ‘‘ WALKERBURN.” 


Somewhere on earth is blooming lowly 
A garden where I love to stray ; 
Secure it lies, for angels holy 
Watch over it both night and day. 


In all the sky above it bending 
No cloudlet ever flecks the blue, 

And, more than diamond-radiance lending, 
Flashes from leaf and blade the dew. 


Adown its slopes the streams run singing, 
Nought comes to check their even flow, 
And morn by morn fresh flowers are springing 
Till all the garden is aglow. 
No sound is heard of doleful sighing ; 
For here the heart finds richest dower 
Where trees through all the year undying 
Bear two-fold load of fruit and flower. 
(Continued on page 208.) 


- . IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO... 


PHILIPS’ «“SEMI-UPRIGHT” COPY BOOKS 


NOVEL and extremely useful addition has been made to the popular series of “ Semi- 
Upright” Copy Books. After No. 10a three additional books have been inserted— 
these three are written in French, and are designated 10b, 10c, and 10d. 

The Publishers believe that such an addition will be welcomed by teachers and parents, 
inasmuch as it provides further aids to the acquisition of that style of writing which has 
succeasfully stood the test of long experience, and also furnishes a means whereby the 
echolar may be pleasantly familiarized with the correct writing of easy French Exercises. 

At the present time a very wide and intelligent interest is being taken in the teaching of 
French, and practicable ideas, that tend to make such teaching sound and interesting, are 
cordially received and adopted. In this new departure of adding an admirably designed 
French section to the ‘‘ Semi-Upright”’ Series of Copy Books, the Publishers have embodied 
an idea which they believe will be universally recognized as providing a very interesting 
and valuable auxiliary to the teaching of French. The three books contain a judicious 
and comprehensive selection of useful exercises, which are treated with thoroughness and 
attention to practical details by teachers and examiners of experience. 

Nos. 10b, 10c, and 10d are admirably fitted to meet the requirements of schools where 
frequently a few lines of writing in French are given as a Home Exercise. The use of these 
books on such a plan will be found an acceptable means of securing excellent penmanship, 
and, at the same time, of arousing, or quickening, an intelligent interest in the French 
Exerci. 


”” THE SERIES IS COMPLETE IN 21 BOOKS. PRICE 20. EACH. 


DETAILED LIST OF SERIES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 Fleet St., London, E.C.: PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45-5! South Castle St., Liverpool. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


New Educational Works. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


In Five Books. : 
By M. B. Synce, Author of ‘‘Stories from European History,” &c., &c. 
Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Book 


I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. 1s. 4d. 
Book II. THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. 1s. 6d. 
Book III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. 1s. 9d. 
Book V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. (Prize Edition.) Complete in Two Volumes, 
3. 6d. net each. Uniform with the above. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. In Two Books. 


BOOK I. Ready Immediately. 128 pages, with 40 Illustrations, price rod. 
BOOK IL Inthe Press. 128 pages, with numerous Illustrations. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 


University of London. 
BOOK I. ... Pp. 228. Price rs. BOOK III. ... 
BOOK IL... Pp. 275. 


Price ıs. 4d. | BOOK IV, 
Just published. 
Byron—Selections. By Professor WIGHT Durr, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 
An entirely new Edition. Re-edited and Re-set. 
I. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., 5s. net. 

Il. Handy School Edition. 1:6mo, ts. 

Educational News.—‘‘ Possesses, in copious selection of words, and keenness as 
well as clearness of definition, high worth—as a concise, accurate, and full treasury 
of the most useful vocables in the English language.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 2s. 


A History of English Literature. By J. LOGIE ROBERT- 
son, M.A. 3s. 


Outlines of English Literature. By the same. Is. 6d. 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sen- 
tences. By D. M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly, 1s. Also 
in Two Parts, 6d. each. 


The School Anthology (Chaucer to the Present Day). By 
J.-H. Lossan, M.A. In Two Parts, 2s. each. One Vol., 4s. ; Prize Edition, 5s. 

A First Latin Reader. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ulary. By K. P. Witson, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. With Vocabulary. 
By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AuDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Unseens. By the same. 2s. 6d. 


Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
Lospean, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2s. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Czsar—Gallic War, Books I.-Ill. is. 6d. Czesar— 
Gallic War, Books IV., V. is. 6d. Cæsar, Gallic War, Books 
Vi., VIE. ıs. 6d. With or without Vocabulary. 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Books l., Il. 1s.6d. Horace— 
Odes, Books iil., IV. ıs. 6d. Livy—Book XXVIII. ıs. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. For use in Preparatory and Public Schools. 
By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; formerly Bell 
University Scholar. ıs. 6d. 


The Messenian Wars. An Elementary Greek Reader. By 
H. W. Aupen, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Mi Pronoh Verbs in Twelve Hours. By A. J. WYATT, 
A. T a: 


A First Book of “Free Composition” in French. 
By J. Epmonp Mansion, B.-ès-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 1s. 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 
By Anniz G. FERRIER. 1s. 


Spartanerjunglinge. A Story of Life ina Cadet College. By 
Pau von Szczepanski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. MORRISON, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. By 
W. L. SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. rs. 6d. 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. By H. M. 


Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, Shrewsbury. 
Crown 8vo, rs. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Pp. 303. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Pp. 381. 


GS Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Telephone : 1919 Victoria, Telegrams : Csea, Westminster. 
Forbes 


Jones, B.A., 
Renn 6, 
Borrowdale, THE 
A. Bice BA. U SANCTUARY 
SCEE WESTMIN- 

inten sTER 


@ ECCLESIASTICAL :_ A. Brice, B.A. Registrar. 
Curates, Titles, Sunday Duty, Temporary and Permanent Ex- 
changes, Organists, Parish Nurses, Voluntary Workers, Lay 
Readers, Choir Men and Boys, &c. 

Q SCHOLASTIC : Rev.J.S.Borrowdale,M.A. Registrar. 
Masters, Tutors, Mistresses, School Sales, Transfers, Partner- 
ships, Reliable advice to parents about Schools, Visiting Teach- 
ers, an rivate | utors, free charge. Opecial department for 

d Pri T of ch Special d f 
Elementary Teachers and Assistants. 

STATE : Forbes Jones, B.A. Registrar. 
Rectories, Vicarages, School Houses let during holidays, ( Ill- 
watrated Lists on Bookstall). Rents and Tithes collected. Pro- 
essional and Business Partnerships and Transfers. Mortgages 
negotiated. Private and Public Sales conducted. Farashed and 
unfurnished Houses,Flats, Apartments, in London, Country and 

easide. Registry for Man-Servants. 

Q COMMERCIAL: C. Thomson, LLB. Registrar. 
Boys from Public, Grammar, and Elementary Schools introduc- 
ed into Professional and first-class Business dyana and Firms. 
Da and Girls placed as Apprenticesto Trades. Office Boys. 
Reliable expert advice about future careersfree. Write orcall. 

q DOME IC: Nurse Lake-Freeman, Registrar. 
Select Registry for Governesses, Lady-Helps, Companions, 
Matrons, Hocsakechiers Lady's Maids, Cooks, Parlour Maids, 

itchen Maids, &c. Verified reliable references always ready. 

€ MUSIC and DRAMATIC: 
Lecturers, Elocutionists, Musicians, Soloists, and Entertainers, 
for Colleges, Schools, Parish Institutes, Bazaars, &c. Public 
Private Entertainments and Concerts organized. Illustrated 
List of Artistes. 

@ PRINTING & ADVERTISING: R.C. Heywood. 
Our own printing offices on the premises. Our Specialities are 
een pees of houses to let, School Prospectuses, and Test- 
imonials. Work done for clients at cost price. Advertisements 
inserted ane replica ey ed free 


O BUSINESS NO FEE. 
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Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


BRIGADE HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


¥ 2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


£5. 5s. Od. 


Merryweathers’ Hand Pumpin use. 
Call and see in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College ; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphiet, &c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 

FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO U.M. THE KING, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, WG: 
WorKS: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 
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Here is no strife nor envy, bringing 

The gloomy shades of hate and scorn ; 
The very bees forget their stinging, 

The roses bloom without a thorn. 


The sunshine here gives double measure, 
Here are the stars more crystal clear ; 

The only guests are joy and pleasure, 
And troubles never venture near. 


Oh ! you have sought, and own with sorrow 
You find it not, this garden sweet ? 

A childlike heart you first must borrow, 
And lo! the garden’s at your fect ? 


By the Prize EDITOR. 


Still upon carth I know a garden, 
Where day and night I love to roam 3 
An angel at the gate stands warden 
To keep from harm this happy home. ' 


There still the heavens are ever beaming, 
A cloudless vault of living blue, 

And every blade and leaf is gleaming, 
Besprent with diamond drops of dew. 


There rivulets still ripple gaily, 
Unchecked, unsullied as they run, 

And everywhere fresh flowers daily 
Unfold their beauties to the Sun. 


There is no room for idle sighing 
Where every heart is satisfied, 

Where on green branches never dying 
Blossom and fruit hang sice by side. 


No brow is knit, no visage lowers 
With anger, hatred, envy, scorn ; > 
There bees flit stingless ’mid the flowers, 
There roses bloom without a thorn. 


There the Sun smiles serener, clearer, 
More radiant twinkles every star ; 

There joy and merriment are nearer, 
And heaviness is banished far. 


Yet not on earth shalt thou inherit 

This garden ; ’tis within the mind. 
Become again a child in spirit. 

And straight the garden thou shalt find. 


We classify the 115 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Otac, West Country, G.E.D., Queen, Walkerburn, 
E.H.O., Gwalia, Cléo Val, Bruce, Bildad the Shuhite, Yoland, 
Anglice, Dudevant, A.M., Cruthy. : 

Second Class.—Sceptic, Sorbier, D. de V., Fortes et fideles, Leroy, 
Orient, A.V.B., A.H.K., Cosy, A.P.W., Ellan Vannen, Tulip, 
D.N.H., Nephest, Kohlen saiire, I.B., Altnacoile, L.M.L., Tauge- 
nichts, Cos 4+ B, Dee-wee, 100,000, Assured, Collis, D.R., Fantail 
Pigeon, E.S., Königswinter, Caradoc, Nellie Grey, Gothicus, Lydia 
Prima, Christy, D.D.D. 

Third Class.—W.B., We Free, Nebel, Irma, Egeria, Outis, 
Elizabeth, E.V., Annunziata, Whist, Quiz, Roum, Alles vergebens, 
Bargate, Mignonne, Pechvogel, Lutetia, E.T.B., We two, Germany, 
Gianetta, M.B.C., Frl. Daigsba, E.M.P., Gemina, Bavaria, Magda, 
Heide-prinzesschen, Mary Caunter, Megan, K.N.L., Mars, Rattles, 
F.H.N., Penmynydd. 

Fourth Class.—Charties, E. Ryan, T.P.O., E. A. Bonfield, D.F.H., 
Lillian Oser, Ger Hardini, Roberts, Christina, La Frangaise, Stagirite, 
Noddingham. 

Fifth Class.—Nil, Bridge, Su nos, L.C.C., S.O.A., Laddie, Styx, 
Strigil, Graeculus, S.F., Miser, Elanda, Ravenshill, Rotherham, Junior, 
B.O., Sans loi, S.L.A. 


The Fallersleben lyric calls for little comment—solzvtur transferendo. 
As I have before remarked, it is for the translator to show cause for 
deserting the metre of the original. Here there seems to me no suf- 
ficient reason, and even the double rime presents no difficulty except 
in the fifth and last stanzas. There is in the original a verbal contra- 
diction between 

“I know on earth a garden” 
and 
“Seek not on earth the garden.” 
The translator must not suppress or ignore this, but he may show that 
it is merely verbal—the garden is on the earth, but not of the earth. 
The recurring zoch was ignored by many. Otiose ‘‘ do” and ‘‘ doth” 
(Continued on page 210.) 


SIX RECENT BOOKS FROM GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. 
and Notes by H. C. BrecuinG, M.A., D.Litt., Canon of 
Westminster. lxvii+ 145 pp. Price 3s. 

i All the most recent theories on the subject are discussed, 
and the Sonnets are divided into groups and annotated 
with scholarship and care. 

tt Canon Beeching’s introduction... 
the literature of the subject."—Spectator. 

“ This edition of the Sonnets is a model of ripe scholarship, sound judgment, 
and temperate utterance.” — School. — l 

“ None has produced a more satisfactory compendium of all that is really 
necessary to be known about the ‘Sonrets,’ or alford a more serviceable key to 
their numerous difficulties.” —Academry. 


Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. With Introduction and Notes by ELIZABETH LEE. 
xxix +173 pp. Price Is. 6d. 

The poems selected are chosen with a view of presenting 
something of all the more excellent sides of Mrs. Browning's 
genius. The shorter poems are given in their entirety ; 
the longer are represented by a few passages only. 

“ The selection is excellently made; it is fairly representative ; and the Intro- 
- duction is concise and complete." — Guardian. 
“,.. an intelligent and appreciative Intreduction, and a series of concise 
and admirably lucid notes."— Bookman. 

Loci Critici. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor of 
English Literature in Edinburgh University. v4-439 pages. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Passages illustrative of critical theory and practice from 
the works of the masters, irom Aristotle to Matthew 
Arnold. 

“For classes in higher English literature the book is invaluable."— Tke 

Journal of Lducation. 7 

‘© A book of incalculable service to all students of critical theory.”— Pall Mall 

OTe book was worth doing, it ts well done, and it should have heen done by 

no other. ... We welcome this scholarly selection from the works of the 

masters of rhetoric.” —School. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


is a scholarly and able contribution to 


. of Italy and the Italians of the Renaissance. . 


With Introduction | Machiavelli and the Modern State. By Louis 


DYER, sometime Taylorian (Italian) Scholar of the University 
of Oxford, and formerly Assistant Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. xvili+163 pp. Price qs. 6d. 

Chapters on his ‘‘ Prince,” his ‘* Use of History,” and 
his ‘‘Idea of Morals,” being three Lectures delivered in 
18g9 at the Royal Institution. 

“Written with a wide knowledge of the subject, and a sympathetic realization 


. . We gladly welcome Mr. Dyer 
among the ranks of Machiavelli's champions."—O.r/ord Magazine. 
‘Clear, well written, and based on considerable thought and study."— 


_ Guardian. 


A Short History of England. By E. P. CIEYNEY, 
Professor of European History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 605 pp. Price 6s. 6d. 

For Higher Secondary Schools. The earlier period is 
treated in some detail, with a view to a clearer under- 
standing of the later story of events in the life of the 
nation. The book contains about 150 drawings and 
40 maps. 

t! We welcome this book. . . . A few more such will do much to revolutionize 
oD On lesson, and to make possible a clearer idea of the function of history.” 
aS AA CAMEINY, 

“Combines breadth and freshness of treatment with excellence of print and 
binding, and wealth of appropriate and artistic illustration.” —Gsardian. 


Readings in European History. By J. H. Rorinson, 
Professor of History in Columbia University. 551 pp. 
Price 7s. 

Selections chosen to illustrate and expand the author’s 
“ Tlistory of Western Europe.” Care has been taken to 
include only really clear and interesting passages, the 
* importance of which can be readily grasped. 
t An excellent book, the perusal of which will make history more living ; and 


the study thereof by our teachers and elder scholars will go far to give them a 
knowledge of history, and, above all, a desire for more.”—School Hi vrid. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 


GINN & COMPANY, 9 ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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E ea EE ee ee ee ae ge Oe ge ne ne Me ee a 
SDUCATIONAL WORKS BY E o | J 
. wensunarion ano Lan suavem > | MESSRS. GASSELL'S LIST. 


Fifteenth (Enlarged) Edition. Pp. 250. Answers at end. Price 2s. 6d. 


This work has been placed by the London School Board on their ENGLISH. 
Requisition List for the use of Pupil-Teachers. a mera e 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY OF 
2. RECAPITOLATORY EXAMPLES m ARITHMETIC. |) THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


“Both works are marvels of cheapness and goodness."—/ournadl of Education. By ANNA BUCKLAND. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Published by LONGMANS & CO., LONDON. 


A Charming Reading Book for Pupil-Teachers and Young Students generally. 


This New Edition contains chapters covering the Victorian Period. The volume 
gives a clear and attractive account of the development of English Literature, and 
the great names connected therewith ; not in the form of an examination crarg-book, 


The Fitzroy Pictures + ae Spe topos ucnge to tse milja The New Chapters are the work of 
ISS z ‘ 


FOR SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. FRENCH. 
DESIGNED BY Cassell’s Lessons in French. Cheap Edition, Revised. By 
JAMES BoïeLLE, B.A. Parts I. and II., ts. 6d. each; complete 
Heywood Sumner, Selwyn Image, in One Vol., 2s. 6d. Key, Is. 6d. 


C. W. Whall, Louis Davis, and G. M. Gore. The Marlborough French Exercises. By the Rev. G. W. 
i DE LISLE, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


~~ Se oe eee The Marlborough French Grammar. Compiled and Arranged 
eg by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


per en GERMAN. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, First Lessons in German Reading. By A. Jacst. Illus- 
Portugal Street, W.C. trated. Cloth, Is. 


The Marlborough German Grammar. Compiled and Arranged 
by the Rev. J. F. BRIGHT, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MISS LORD’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pp., with ruled paper at end for notes. 238. 6d. LATIN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES AND STORIES, | ™2ewtstia Primer. ByPiot J. P. Posroate, 264 Tousen 


dn English Rendering of Froebel’s “ Mutter- und Kose-Lieder.” The First Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. Cloth, Is. 
Aa Latin Prose. By M. A. BAYFIELD, B.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lonpon : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, Lupcate HiL, E.C. 

HISTORY. 


W EBS I ER’S A History of England. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER, M.A., M.P. 284 Thousand, Revised. Fully Illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, price 5s. ; or 
IN 4 BERNA } IONA i handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 
DICTIONARY ar niais 
* 


Marine Painting in Water Colour. By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION REVISED THROUGHOUT. With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, crown 4to, 5s. 


Soe Landscape Painting in Water Colour. By J. MacWuirrer, 


: Satie 
Dr. T F inina EPa aN a o od Ga a ati R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price §s. . 
without it.” 
Rev. Joser Woop, D.D., Head Master of Harrow: ‘‘I consider it to be far the AR ITH M ETIC. 
most accurate English Dictionary in existence.” Ac er eee 
ew a Marlborough Arithmetic Examples, New Edition. Revised 
Illustrated Pamphlet with Specimen Pages, Prices, and Opinions of and Arranged by ‘the Rev, C. E. B. HEWITT, M.A., Assistant 


Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Masters’ 
Copies (containing Examples and Answers), 4s. 6d. Supplied to 
Teachers only. 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s NEW French Dictionary. (French-English and 
English - French.) Edited by JAMES BolEeLLe, B.A., Officier 
d’Académie ; sometime Examiner in the University of London. 
1,220 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half-leather, 10s. 6d. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. (French-English and English- 
French.) 721st Thousand. Revised and Corrected from the 
latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 1,150pp., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and English- 
German.) 327th Thousand. By ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pp., 
demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, §s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) 
152nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


Scholars, Statesmen, Authors, Judges, &c., post free on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THe Brest anD SAFEST SCHOOL 
MoneLLING M ATERIAL. Samples and particularsare free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


ee 


Cassell s Educational Catalogue will be sent post /ree on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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were frequent. ‘* Whither” and ‘‘ wither” is almost an identical rime. Several correspondents have pointed out that in last month’s Prize 
The diminutive in Gart/e‘n must, I think, be sacrificed. Version a short sentence was omitted. Whether the fault lay with the 
I add a few specimens of First Classes, with comments. winner or the printer we cannot now determine. 


‘O seek—but not on earth—yon garden ; 
’Tis nigh the noo, and aye sall be; 


Keep we bairns’ hearts, that nought gars harden, A Prize of Two Guineas is offered hed the best trans- 
And in yon garden straucht are we.” lation of the following extract from 'enar gues. 
From ‘‘ Bruce’s” clever Scotch version. Le bel esprit moderne n'est ni philosophe, ni poète, ni historien, ni 
“ Seek not that garden here on earth ! théologien, il a toutes ces qualités si différentes et beaucoup d’autres ; 
Tis very near by day and night ; il est obligé de dire assez de choses inutiles, parce qu'il doit fort peu 
Seek but as children second birth, parler de choses nécessaires. Le sublime de sa science est de rendre 
And, lo! it dawns upon your sight.” des pensées frivoles par des traits. Qui veut mieux penser ou mieux 


vivre? Qui sait même où est la vérité? Un esprit vraiment supérieur 
fait valoir toutes les opinions, et ne tient à aucune. Il a vu le fort et 
le faible de tous les principes, et il a reconnu que l'esprit humain n'avait 
que le choix de ses erreurs. Indulgente philosophie, qui égale Achille 


A good stanza of ‘*Cléo Val’s,” but one feels the loss of the double 
rime. 
“ Ê.H.O.” is literal without being prosy, but 


‘* And far aloof all sorrows are” et Thersite, et nous laisse la liberté d'etre ignorants, paresseux, frivoles, 
accentuates a weak word, and he makes both dew and stars | oisifs, sans nous faire de pire condition! Aussi mettons-nous a la tête 
‘twinkling. ” ; | des philosophes son illustre auteur, et je veux avouer quil y a peu 

“G.E. D.” is not up to his usual mark, but his last stanza is good : d'hommes d’un esprit si philosophique, si fin, si facile, si net, et d'une 
“ Nay, Earth has no such garden, si grande surface ; mais nul nest parfait; et je crois que les plus sub- 


limes esprits ont eux-mêmes des endroits faibles. Ce sage et subtil 
philosophe n’a jamais compris que la vérité nue put intéresser; la 
simplicité, la véhémence, le sublime ne les touchent point. ‘* II me 
semble,” dit-il, ‘qu'il ne faudrait donner dans le sublime qu'à son corps 
défendant ; il est si peu naturel.” Isocrate veut qu'on traite toutes les 
choses du monde en badinant; aucune ne mérite, selon lui, un autre 
ton. Si on lui représente que les hommes aiment sérieusement 


Yet lies it very near ; 
The faith of little children 
Ye need, and, lo! ’tis here.” 
“A.M.” is, as usual, original, but the rime of ‘*ever—never” 
occurs twice, and 
“ Sweet blooms and fruit hold intercourse ”’ 


is a blot. jusqu’aux bagatelles, et ne badinent que des choses qui les touchent 
peu, il n’entend pas cela, dit-il; pour lui il n’estime que le naturel ; 
EXTRA PRIZE. cependant son badinage ne lest pas toujours, et ses réflexions sont plus 

The Extra Prize for the best list of authorities for and against com- | fines que solides. 
pulsory Greek is awarded to Nelto. To weigh names is a delicate Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


task, but we may safely lay down that on this question Dr. Henry 
Jackson is a higher authority than the Lord Chancellor, and Dr. 4 am eee Orisa will be required to send real 


Warre than Prof. Ray Lankester. A fair number of lists was received ; : ere 
but not enough to make it worth while to give the results of a plébiscite. those tn the First Class are entitled on application te 
a copy of '‘ Essays tn Translation. 


The other half of the Extra Prize is not awarded. Only five lists | Sot 
were received, and these consisted mainly of the names of prominent | AU competitions must reach the Office by March 16th, 


politicians. By no stretch of language can Mr. Henry Chaplin be addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
called an authority, or, for that matter, “C.-B.” 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, £.C. 


The Educational Supply Association would call attention to the following 
Stationery specially prepared for Science Work, and to meet the requirements of the 
New Method of teaching Algebra :— 


SCIENCE PAPER. Ruled for Piotting Graphs, &c. Price. 
EXAMINATION PargR for Graphical Algebra, ruled in r in., 4 in., and ,', in. squares, size 83 in. by r1} in. nk ais ie ies .. 8g. Od. net per ream. 
Science Paper A. (19 in. by 15 in.), ruled squares both sides i in I in., 4 in., and jy in... “a a ees ss na ws ~~ . 7a. 6å. ,, 5 
Science Paper B. (19 in. by 15 in ), ruled squares both sides in 1 in. "and tein... or si: vas . 78.64. ,, +4 
Science Parer C. (8 in. by 6} in.), ruled 1 in. squares both sides and divided in 4 in. and } , in. -by r red and blue lines és cae ne .. 48.04. ,, is 
Science Parer C. (16 in. by 13 in.), ruled as above ig sie she ses dé ve as daa .. 268.04. __s,, Sa 

PHYSIOS PAPER. The following Papers are printed from a plates, PARA the ruling is as nearly accurate 

as possible. 
PLOTTING Papgr (12 in, by 9% in,), ruled in 1 in., 4 in., and ¥; in. squares both sides ... bas Price 74. net per quire; 108. net per ream. 
PLoTTING Parer (12 in. by 9} in.), ruled in centimetre, half-centimetre, and millimetre squares ‘both sides .. ane ‘ . " i Os. ,, j$ 
GRAPHICAL ALGEBRA EXERCISE BOOKS. 
No. 431.—Post ae 9} in. by 7} in. 40 pages, ruled in ys in. and 3 in. squares. Bound in stiff salmon-coloured covers ... Ses iss .. Price 18, per gross. 
No. 432.— », 40 pages, p 4 in. and 1 in. squares. iy Pr os ian. tine “ig A sive » 18a. i 
No. 433.—Fcap. 410, 8i in. by 64 in. 32 pages, i yo in. and $ in. squares. i s 5 ec, Ga se sas sie i 8. x5 
No. 434-— yj A re 32 pages, ,, ¢ in. and 1 in. squares. FA a j Ar e ies dee bed si 9s. j) 
PHYSICS BOOKS. Also suitable for Graphical Algebra. Foolscap 4to, 63 in. by 3i in. 
No. 435. —128 pages, one side ruled cut and aaah the other Exercise and margin . fo: ai dbs ie i .. Price 648. per gross.. 
No. 436.—160 pages, i a ne ep e A ee er TBs: Me 
No. 437.—128 pages, one side ruled ys in., "hi in., and rin. squares, the other Exercise and margin... va ree de eva i on » 84s. fa 
No. 438.—r160 pages, j y a m ia Si » 78s. i 
Nos. 435 and 437 are bound i in stiff covers with cloth back and rounded corners. 
; Nos. 436 and 438 ,, », stiff boards with a cloth back. 

PHYSICS BOOKS. Post 4to, 93 by 8 inches. 

No. 439-—144 pages, one side ruled millimetres and half-centimetres squares, the other Exercise and margin si ia si "A Price 1088. net per gross.. 
O. 440.—144 pages, one side ruled ; in., 4 in., and 1 in, squares, the other Exercise and margin ive ait aes dvs » 20828. ,, yi 


Bound in stiff boards and imitation-silk covers, with cloth back. 


Specimens of any of the above Books or Papers will be sent post freo on application. 


The Educaticnal Supply Asscciaticn, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHAT IS THE TRUE ETYMOLOGY OF 
THE WORD “EDUCATION”? 


By WILLIAM JOLLY, late H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


HE etymology of the word “education” has been generally 
given as from e or ex, “ out,” and dicére, “to lead” ; and 
it is explained as the “leading” or “drawing out” of the 
faculties of the mind of the pupil. As put by Edward Irving: 
“The true idea of education is contained in the word itself, 
which signifies the art of drawing out or educing,; and, being 
applied in a general sense to man, must signify the drawing 
Sorth or bringing out of those powers which are implanted in 
him.” Beyond question, this is an admirable statement of the 
most important function of all teaching, which is the develop- 
ment of mental capacity. So well has this happy expression 
of the chief end of all education recommended itself, that this 
derivation has almost universally been accepted as the real one 
—so much so that it requires some courage to dispute it, and to 
seek to shatter an admirable exposition of the main purpose of 
all true teaching. But the one question in this, as in all other 
inquiries, is: What is the fru/+ of the matter? We may feel 
assured that the truth, when found, will carry its own com- 
pensations and beauties; though it may, as in other fields of 
investigation, break some ancient idols in education, in which 
iconoclasm is as necessary and salutary as elsewhere. 

First, then, the fact of its philosophic completeness, when 
one thinks of it, is enough to throw doubts on its verity. For 
the words we are investigating contain within them the ideas of 
our ancestors regarding the training of their children, at a 
period when simple notions of the process could alone have 
existed, and when philosophic accuracy and insight could not 
be expected ; like the words, instruction and culture, in which 
the task is happily and simply expressed by comparing it with 
the work of building and tilling, with which early tribes are 
familar. But it is a very different matter when an etymology 
asks us to believe, that our rude forefathers had such an insight 
into the process of training as to perceive that it involved the 
development of innate, latent powers in the mind and body of 
the infant. 

In regard to this, it may at once be asserted that, among the 
Romans, with whom the word Education originated—a prac- 
tical, unphilosophic race—no such conception existed, in regard 
to the upbringing of children, as that the child was a being 
possessed of a congeries of faculties in embryo, which it was 
the function of parents and tutors to bring to perfection. This 
is a form of thinking regarding the training of a child that has 
come late into the thought and practice of the race. It could 
arise only after mankind had attained a certain level of philo- 
sophic reflection and culture; against the all-too-prevalent 
tendency to substitute telling and cramming for true mental 
and moral development. 

As Prof. Simon Laurie, summarizing his admirable history of 
Roman education, says : 

The humanities and learning, art and the beautiful—these were not 
the motive forces of Roman education, as they had been among the 
Greeks, but rather those arts which might be of political service. 
Harmonious development, culture—sither of mind or body—for its 
own sake, was an idea alien to the Roman mind. It was only when 
the seeds of decay had been already sown that Hellenic aims and 
Hellenic culture found a place—and then only partially. The practical 
Roman life was essentially opposed to the Greek wsthetic life. * 


_ But let us look more closely into the philology of the word 
itself. The word education is certainly and admictedly derived 
from a verb of the first conjugation—¢diico, édicavi, éditcatum, 
édiicave—in which the zw is short and the a long ; whereas dico, 
dixi, dictum, dicére, to lead, is of the third conjugation, with 
the x persistently long and the e of the infinitive short. So that 
to derive édiico from dco, to lead, we have to violate the laws 
of vowel length and conjugation, which in Classics were rigid to 
a degree to which we, in English, are strangers. 

Moreover, we have the true and regular derivative itself from 
é, out, and d ico, to lead, in édicére, with its natural and regular 
meaning—to draw, or lead, out—like the other derivatives from 
that verb, with their long vowels, as represented in English by 
produce, to lead forward ; reduce, to lead back ; seduce, to lead 


* « Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education,” by S. S. Laurie, 
LL.D. (Longmans, 1895.) 
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aside; and many more. The existence of édicére, to lead out, 
would seem at once to warn us against taking the word édiicare 
from the same verb; thus duplicating its meaning and intro- 
ducing into the one in question the extreme philosophic notion 
of mental evolution that is necessary to justify the etymology 
thus popularly adopted. 

Then, as if to warn us against the current etymology of the 
word, we have the regularly formed noun from edicéré, in 
eductio, -onis—that is, eduction, which signifies a leading out or 
removal from one place to another, as from a camp—a frequent 
use of the word in its literal physical signification; not éducdtio, 
-onis, or education in its metaphorical meaning, which it only 
came to signify in late Latin, and as used by philosophers. 

But let us inquire into the real signification of édicdre, in 
order to ascertain, if possible, what idea it conveyed to the 
practical Roman mind of early times. This would seem to 
lead us still further away from édicére, to draw out, as its root. 
For édicare meant truly to feed, to nourish, to bring up, and 
was used of animals and plants, as well as human bemgs— 
pointing conclusively to the notion of nutriment or food ag its 
simple and essential thought. Though it may, with some force 
of reason, be contended that development of faculty might be 
its idea as applied to the human child, it will scarcely be 
argued that such a notion as the development of innate powers 
was natural or possible in its application to plants and rats and 
mice ! 

Examining the matter still further, we find that the word 
édiicifor in Latin meant a rearer, nourisher, or bringer-up of 
children. And, what is more remarkable, the Romans had the 
word educatrix, or educatress, solely in its application to the 
nurse of the baby, with its meaning of feeder and caretaker. 
The existence of this word in the feminine, as the designation 
of a woman, generally a slave, the nurse of the new-born 
infant, is of special significance. It is a most suggestive proof 
that feeding, the imparting of nutriment, and not educating in 
the sense of development, as applied to the function of the 
female attendant on the child, was the genuine, natural, and 
primary meaning of the words educatio, educator, and educatrix 
among the Romans. 

An additional and singularly interesting fact, pointing in the 
same direction, is this. That the Romans, from their natural 
tendency to polytheistic thought and the multiplication of 
deities for the functions of life, had a number of gods and god- 
desses to take care of the child during the trying period of 
infancy, and to help the mother and others in their many duties. 
Thus they had /anus, to open the door of life to the child ; 
Cunia, to attend to the cradle and watch him during sleep ; 
Rumina, to supply milk to the breast ; and Potina, to give him 
drink. Among the host of assistant tutelary deities, there was 
also Educa, whose special duty was to take charge of its food. 

The existence of this old Roman goddess, Educa, with a 
specific function, one of all importance—to take care of the food 
administered to the infant—seems (does it not ?) a pretty and 
conclusive proof that the simple idea, that of feeding, is the 
true one as conveying the signification attached by the Romans 
to the word Education. It is also a revelation of the extreme 
simplicity of the early Roman mind, and the practical and un- 
philosophical tendencies of that people, that they had such a 
host of attendants on the child, each having a plain and prac- 
tical task assigned to her, in the feeding and education of the 
Roman child. Is it not a proof that it is in such simple and 
natural notions that we must seek for the true idea attached by 
that people to the word Education, and not in an ultra-philo- 
sophic thought like development ? 

A very significant passage from the lost works of the Roman 
philosopher Varro has happily been preserved, in which the 
different designations and offices of those who had to do with 
the upbringing of the child among the Romans are etymologic- 
ally discriminated and explained. Itis this: “ Educit obstetrix, 
édticat nutrix,instituit pedagogus, docet magister.” This may be 
thus translated : The midwife educes, or draws forth, the child at 
birth ; the nurse feeds, or educates, him; the padagogue (or 
slave attendant) takes charge of him ; the schoolmaster teaches 
him.” Here, at once, and clearly expressed, we have the dis- 
tinction between the two words—édctre, to lead out, and 
édiicare, to feed—placed before us, and compared and distin- 
guished. This shows that, in Varro’s view, as expressing the 
general opinion of the Roman people, the two words were not 
only not derived from each other, but were originally carefully 
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discriminated ; and that édticdre meant to feed, to nourish, as 
its real idea and root. The word nutrix, or nurse, being used 
for the other, educatrix, points to the fact that they were 
interchangeable in meaning and usage. Nutrix, the female 
slave murse, and educatrix, the female educatress, are thus 
proved synonymous. 

All investigation into Roman life shows how largely home 
life and infancy, the nursing and upbringing of their children, 
bulked in the thought and polity of the Romans; and all in- 
vestigation into their family arrangements reveals the same 
wise and kindly spirit, and the active personal interest they took 
as parents in the rearing and educating of their offspring. It 
also shows how natural it was for such a domesticated people 
to conceive of the educational process as signified by the chief 
care of the nursery, in providing the infant with appropriate 
nourishment ; and to name the w/o/e education of the child by 
these ear/ies¢ solicitudes, on which his whole health and de- 
velopment depended ; and to conceive of its a/fer stages as but 
a continuation of the means by which this was secured in its 
initial years in the home—that of nourishment. 

But what are the opinions of Philologists as to the etymology 
of the word education? Till recently, the majority, if not all 
of them, were in favour of the orthodox opinion, from e or er, 
out, and ducére, to lead ; but of late, doubts have begun to be 
expressed on the subject. One excellent educational authority 
—Kiddle and Schem’s “ Dictionary of Education,” of New York 
—asserts that “it is extremely unlikely that the Romans con- 
nected the idea of ‘drawing out’ with educatio.” Skeat does 
not seem to have given it much consideration ; for he dismisses 
it summarily as from ducére, to lead. Dr. Murray, in his monu- 
mental “ Dictionary,” has doubts about it evidently, though he 
does not pursue them to any definite finding—speaking, in 
regard to it, of the “quasi-etymological notion, drawing out,” 
and saying, not that it is derived from dicere, to lead, but “ re- 
lated to it.” In regard to this relation, it is no doubt true that 
such a connexion, in meaning and usage, did, in time, exist in 
Latin, as in English and other tongues; and that the idea 
that the one was derived from the other became dominant and 
influenced thought and speech on the subject. But, though 
this is granted, it is no proof of the etymological relation of the 
one to the other, much less of the derivation of the one from the 
other. 

Let us now try, if possible, to discover the true root of the word 
édicare,toeducate. Ithasbeensuggested that it comes from édére, 
to eat ; the English word eaż itself being from the same radical as 
the Latin, yad, to eat, to consume, which is represented in 
Sanscrit, Greek, and most European languages, the same root 
also giving rise to dental and tooth, the instruments of eating. 
If this is the root of édiécare, to educate, this Latin verb might 
be viewed as a causal form of čdďčre, meaning to cause to eat, to 
feed—the middle syllable wc representing the root of avére, to 
do, to drive, to be the agent of, which is the source of a host of 
English words like agitate, action, active. 

It has been pointed out that a similar cognate form occurs in 
the verb mandicare, to chew, to masticate ; which is a length- 
ened form of mando—to chew, to use the mandibles, or jaws, 
upon. There are difficulties in connexion with this etymology, 
such as, the origin of the middle syllable in édiicare ; the fact 
that this syllable in mandicare is long, and not short, as in 
édiicare ; the fact of the first syllable in èdčre being short and 
the first syllable in édicare being long—though this might be 
accounted for by the absorption in it of e or ex, out, or as an in- 
tensive. 

The philological and other difficulties in deriving édicare 
from čdčre, to eat, make it desirable that another radical or 
derivation associated with the central conception of édticare, as 
that of feeding and fostering, should be found. After much 
investigation, I would suggest the Aryan root, v dhugh or y dug, 
to give milk to, or take milk from. This root contains the short 
vowel u and all the requisite consonants needed for the deriva- 
tion ; and thus gets rid of the philological objections of édtcare, 
as from ducére, to lead, as well as the insurmountable hyper- 
philosophical conception of the development of faculty. It 
carries with it the idea of nourishing and feeding in its earliest, 
most elementary, and most significant form—that of giving 
milk to the child; and it is associated with its tenderest, most 
suggestive, and most natural and nutritive food—the milk of the 
mother or the nurse or foster-mother. 

From the same Aryan root, “dug, we have also that fine 


word daughter, which is represented in Sanscrit by duk-itri 
(from the Sanscrit duh, to milk), and which runs through all the 
Indo-European languages—both the Classical branch, as in 
the Greek 6vyarnp (¢hug-atér), and the Teutonic branch, as in 
the German Tochter and the Scotch dochter. But this word 
daughter has, in its original signification, been wrongly ex- 
plained, in my opinion, to mean a milker of cows. This seems 
not only odd, but erroneous ; as it designates a child from one 
of her duties in after life—like that of spinster, the spinner— 
instead of from a sign or function cognate with her infancy, and 
indicating her sex as distinguished from that of a son. It would 
seem more natural and sensible to associate the notion of milk- 
ing, from which the name daughter is derived, with her breasts, 
as a distinguishing sex mark from the first ; thus signifying the 
child “ with the breasts ” or “ dugs,” that is daugh-ter. 

This old word dug, a breast, which has degenerated in use, is 
from the same radical as that of daughter—/dug, to milk. It 
had originally a kindly application to humanity and woman- 
hood, in a reputable and tender sense, up to the time of Shake- 
speare. He tells that the nurse of Juliet applied wormwood to 
her “ dugs,” to relieve them of pain, when that sweet child was 
weaned. As Dr. Johnson, the lexicographical pioneer, puts it : 
“it seems to have been used formerly of the breast without 
reproach ”—quoting, also, Spenser, in proof, who speaks of a 
woman that was “as mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, dying 
with its mother’s ‘dug’ between its lips.” 

I submit, therefore, that in this root, ,/dug, to give milk, we have 
the original source that we are in search of for the word édicire 
—to feed, to foster, to educate ; and the true reason of its con- 
Stant association with nutriment and nourishing, as in the 
phrase already quoted from Varro, that the child’s nurse “ edu- 
cates” the child—nutrix educat. This shows, primarily, that 
educating the infant was feeding it: supplying it with its first 
natural food—milk from the breast. The first syllable of the 
word educate is, of course, from e or ex, out, and expresses the 
action of the child in sucking ; or it may be used simply in its 
common form of an intensive. 

This self-evident, suggestive, and natural analogy between 
educating and nourishing is applicable to the whole process of 
Education, even in its more advanced stages of study and learning. 
It has originated the telling and most expressive phrase alma 
mater, as descriptive of the function of a University to its 
students—signifying that these students are simply children, 
imbibing instruction or learning up to its highest stages and in 
all branches of the arts and sciences, as from a Mother, whom 
they affectionately and appropriately designate their Nourish- 
ing Mother—a/ma being derived from a@/ére, to feed. So, in 
pursuance of this happy association of ideas, we have the word 
alumnus, a student—literally and significantly, a chz/é who gets 
nourishment—intellectual food from his learned mother ; this 
term, alumnus, under the Romans, signifying a nursling, a 
pupil, a scholar. 

In conclusion, I would direct the reader’s attention to the 
peculiar point of view in regard to Education, its purpose and 
process, to which our researches have led us. According to the 
received etymology of the word, education signifies the art of 
“drawing out” the faculties of the child. According to the 
etymology we have reached, education is the art of “putting 
in,” instead of drawing out—of supplying the child with food 
for his development. This natural and simple conception, 
based on early home nurture, recommends itself as true in 
fact; and its simplicity and wisdom will be the more seen the 
more it is considered. But it requires special reflection in 
order to fully comprehend its significance—all the more that 
our ideas of the educational process have been dominated by 
the common conception of “drawing out.” It will, perhaps, be 
best apprehended by consideration of plant life and culture. 

There is a tree in your garden, which you wish to cultivate, in 
order to obtain from it flowers and fruit. To enable it to do 
this, there is only one way—you must feed the plant ; you must 
provide it with appropriate nourishment, to be assimilated by 
its rootlets, that it mav grow and develop and produce the 
desired flowers and fruit. That is, you must /eed the plant, to 
enable its innate powers to evolve the wished-for products it is 
capable of giving. 

The same holds true of animals and man. You must furnish 
them with appropriate msourtshment, that they may grow, and 
develop their innate capacities of body and mind; and there is 
no other way. At first, this food is„ the milk of the mother, 
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then other milk, and, in time, other food, according to the age 
and growing capacities of the child. And it is this idea of feed- 
ing, Or supplying nourishment, that is the central thought in the 
conception we have reached as the true etymology of the word, 
Education. It is in no sense antagonistic to the other idea of 
evolving or drawing out the powers of the child or pupil; but 
it directs special attention to the means or process of doing 
this—by supplying the necessary materials for this develop- 
ment, to enable the child to evolve and exercise his faculties. 
{n a word, it signifies the providing of aliment to make possible 
the development of faculty, which is one of the chief ends and 
results of true education. 

This idea of feeding, as the root thought of Education, is full 
of happy suggestions and instructive analogies, pointing out 
true methods and aims in teaching and educating. It indicates 
the need of careful preparation of the food to be administered, 
and its adaptation to the age and capacity of the child. It 
points out the folly of cramming, that is, forcing to eat, what is 
unpalatable or unhealthy or beyond the amount that can be 
digested. It shows the wisdom of being guided by the central 
principle of all education—that all the mental food administered 
‘must be partaken of by the child himself, and assimilated by 
him, to become the means of healthy growth in all parts of the 
System. It proclaims that all healthy teaching, like all healthy 
feeding and eating, is regulated solely by the power of di- 
‘gestion ; and that everything in defect or excess or in violation 
of it must result in starvation, repletion, or disease. It enforces 
the importance of variety in the constituents of the food im- 
parted ; so that it may include all the elements requisite for the 
building up of all parts of the system—-the bones of moral 
action, the muscles of intellect, and the nerves of zesthetic and 
spiritual perception. Thus we are led once more to the grand 
‘conception of all true instruction and education ; as that of full 
development of the whole manhood and womanhood of the 
race: so as to lead to a healthy and vigorous constitution, 
capable of happy work and the progressive evolution of human 
€apacity. | 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY. 
(Price 18s. net.. Cambridge University Press.) 

When Greek studies were revived in Europe it was the 
utmost Joy of a scholar to possess himself of a Greek manu- 
script. Perhaps he would then hug it in secret, or, making 
his good fortune known, derive a malignant satisfaction from 
the envy of the learned world ; perhaps he would put forth a 
Latin version of it, or, as subsequently came to be usual, he 
would employ it, or allow it to be employed, in the constituting 
ofa text for the press. As Greek books were multiplied by the 
new machinery of production, they attracted numerous readers, 
who won to their meaning by comparing their contents. Then 
lights were got from external sources, above all, from inscrip- 
‘ons. By various means a body of knowledge, or of what 
seems to be knowledge, has been accumulated vast enough to 
have appalled those who first inspired the revival. Boccaccio 
will hardly have imagined that so much was to be known of 
the Greeks as is told in the pages of a Pauly- Wissowa. 

The time is deemed to have come when the accumulated mass 
May properly be subjected to a sort of analytical process, the 
‘certain being separated from the uncertain and put at the 
disposal of students in a concise form. Not that the specu- 
lative is to be discarded as wholly valueless : some measure of 
imagination has been found serviceable in many branches of 
Science, even in archzology. But there are those who are 
intolerant of hypotheses. Again, there are those who love the 
truth most when it is most closely condensed ; and there are 
those before whom to hesitate is to be lost. Youth, for ex- 
ample, requires facts, expects them to be stated with a brazen 
Confidence, and is impatient of the details, instructive or 
Ornamental, in which age delights. In short, youth demands 
a handbook. The “ Companion to Greek Studies,” now before 
us, is, if we must class it, simply a handbook. But it is a 
handbook that no one will be ashamed to own and consult, a 
handbook that will be sure to fill a place not only in libraries 
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designed for the young, but also on the desk of the teacher and 
on the shelves of the scholar. 

The best way in which we can give our readers an idea of 
the new book is to remind them of an old. The “ Companion” 
does for Greek what Paul’s “ Grundriss ” does for Germanic 
philology. Only it is on a much smaller scale. Itis a single 
volume of seven hundred pages. Into this compass there has 
been brought a great store of varied information, and that of 
a kind not contained in ordinary histories and grammars, about 
Greece, the Greeks, and their language. Every subject has 
been assigned to some one conspicuously an adept in it. 
Geography by Mr. Tozer is the opening topic. Canon Tristram 
discourses of fauna and flora; Mr. R. D. Hicks of chronology 
and of the later schools of philosophy ; and Dr. Jackson of the 
earlier down to Aristotle. To tell of art we have a Waldstein, 
of mythology and religion a Gardner. Miss Harrison talks 
about birth, marriage, and death ; Lady Evans about dress. 
As was to be anticipated, it is to Dr. Sandys that the history 
of scholarship has been allotted. To name only a few other 
contributors, epigraphy is done by the Master of Caius, palæo- 
graphy by Mr. J. Rendel Harris, and metre by Dr. Verrall ; 
whilst Prof. Sir Richard Jebb, treating both of literature and 
of textual criticism, moves like a master among his own goods. 

The book is edited by Mr. Leonard Whibley, who also 
furnishes a section on constitutions. What the functions of an 
editor are has long been disputed ; what the present editor has 
done in the present case we have no means of determining, so 
that we cannot appraise his work rightly. We can see, how- 
ever, that it is not faultless. Possibly such a team, if we may 
use the figure without disrespect, was hard to drive. At any 
rate one or two discrepancies in writing have been left un- 
reconciled. “Suidas,” for example, appears in the earlier 
pages ; afterwards Dr. Sandys will hear of nothing but 
‘ Suidas” ; so we have Dion as well as Dio Cassius. Further- 
more, a few oversights or misprints have escaped detection. 
Thus the first part of Delbriick’s “ Geschichte der Kriegskunst” 
was published in 1900, not (as asserted on page 474 by Mr. Oman, 
the rival and abler strategist) in 1902 ; and it was the fourth, not 
the third (see page 345), edition of Preller’s “ Griechische Mytho- 
logie ” that was intrusted to Carl Robert. But it would be unjust 
to leave an impression that slips of this character are many or 
important. The book is printed with an uncommon degree of 
correctness. On the other hand, it has a real blemish for which 
the editor must be held responsible. The index is sadly im- 
perfect. Moreover, Mr. Whibley has actually permitted to 
stand in it an entry which implies that Herodian the historian 
was identical with Aelius Herodianus the grammarian. Even 
an index-maker might have seen that a writer who flourished 
c. A.D. 160 could hardly have composed a history that goes 
down to A.D. 238. 

Albeit that the book is planned to contain the “substance of 
our knowledge,” there is no reason to fear that it will dis- 
courage inquiry and harm education by stifling curiosity. A 
little illustration may show how difficult it is to reach finality. 
We used to be taught that the navel-stone at Delphi was zz 
the temple. About 1896 a writer for the Pauly-Wissowa 
(II. 65) emphasized the fact that it was outside. Two years 
later Dr. Frazer persuaded us that, having once been inside the 
temple, it had been moved to the outside before the days of 
Pausanias—persuaded us, or almost persuaded us ; for we felt 
that the same result would have been obtained by moving the 
temple, and that the navel-stone, with its peculiar significance, 
was hardly a proper object for flippant transportations. Now 
Prof. Gardner, who has doubtless the latest intelligence from 
Delphi, avers without any limitation of time that it was zz the 
temple, and so restores the old teaching to honour. There is 
room still for the archeologist who will contend that, passing 
through a wall, the stone was either inside or outside, accord- 
ing to the point from which it was regarded. And, if the 
‘‘Companion’s” knowledge is not always final, is it invariably 
sound? Prof. Gardner and the upados set us thinking. Do we 
know that the cemrnpiov was performed at the Pythia? Were 
the dappaxoi led out at the festival of Oapyndca or on the day 
before it? 

Perhaps there are a few small inaccuracies in the statements 
that we have been considering, all on page 308. If so, we must 
ascribe them to what we judge to be the chief fault of the book 
—to over-compression. The copious matter is too tightly 
packed. Conciseness has its dangers; moreover, it may 
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become repulsive. Not as a fair specimen of quality, but to 
bring out our meaning, we make a short extract :— 

The learned printer Robert Estienne or Stephanus (1503-59) pro- 
duced his Eusebius in 1544, his Greek Testament in 1546, and the 
works of Dionysius and of Dio Cassius on Roman history in 1546-8. 
His son Henri Estienne (1528-98), who is best known for his Greek 
Thesaurus (1§72), and for his Plato (1578), was a pupil of Turnebus 
(1512-65), who as Greek Professor and as Director of the Royal Press 
in Paris produced editions of Aeschylus, Sophocles and the £¢hics of 
Aristotle. Porat (c. 1504-88) edited the Prometheus in 1549. The 
fame of Lambinus (1520-72), who spent nine years in Italy, and of 
Muretus (1526-85), who lived there from 1563 to his death, rests 
mainly on their Latin scholarship, though Lambinus translated the De 
Corona of Demosthenes, and the A¢hics and Politics of Aristotle. The 
same is partly true of Scaliger (1540-1609), who passed the last 16 
years of his life as Professor at Leyden. 

Since there were two notable Scaligers, the father and the 
son, the identity of the one here in question might have been 
fixed through the forenames—Joseph Juste. But is not the 
passage dull even as occurring in a work of reference? No 
touch of colour! We are compelled to think of a Catalogue of 
Ships as it would be drawn up, not by a Homer, but by a Clerk 
to the Admiralty. Let it not be doubted, however, that 
Dr. Sandys, who wrote thus, had valid grounds for writing so; 
among them probably this: that he has dealt fully elsewhere 
with much of his subject. Yet he brings home to us that it is 
possible to carry condensation so far that the residuum is un- 
palatable or even nauseous. 

Not always as we read did we feel this. Dr. Wilkins on 
education we found illuminative. From Prof. Sir Richard Jebb, 
in particular, we drew pleasure. A sentence of his (from an 
excellent paragraph, by the way) may serve to indicate 
that the language of a handbook need not perforce lack 
all distinction :—“ For the subject-matter of textual criticism 
is the play of human thought and emotion in creating 
literature, and the subsequent play of human agency, or of 
chance, in defacing it.” And, as to Homerology, how delightful 
it is to get, after many buffetings, some sort of stability from 
his cautious teaching! Often, while we lingered over the 
pages that he contributes, we caught ourselves desiring more. 
We should have liked him to expatiate, for instance, on the 
theme of Hellenism giving place to Byzantinism ; and since he 
goes down to the reign of Justinian he might have talked a 
little of Procopius, who may be Byzantine, but who, upon occa- 
sion, can make his reader’s blood course faster. Once only did 
Sir Richard irritate us. Could he not have devised some fitter 
term than “scholar” for the lying monk John Xiphilin called 
the Younger? No man should lightly bestow the proudest of 
his own titles. | 
_ But now toaconclusion. If there are imperfections to note 
in the “ Companion,” nevertheless, on the whole, it is a good 
book, worthy of English scholarship. Therefore we wish it 
“fair and prosperous voyage.” 


The Literature of the Highlands. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

_Dr. Maclean, as we have seen, has already treated the 
literature of the various Celtic nationalities as a whole ; he now 
deals specially with literature of the Highlands of Scotland in 
comparatively recent times because of “the greater divergence 
of production” associated with greater divergence of the Celtic 
peoples. In the present volume he keeps to the modern side 
of the Forty-Five, covering a period of a century and a half, 
which he reckons “the golden age of Highland poetry,” and 
leaving to English Literature distinctly English books by 
modern Highland authors. Practically he breaks fresh ground ; 
for Prof. Blackie and Dr. Nigel Macneill can be regarded as 
little more than pioneers, and Dr. Maclean’s work ditfers from 
theirs in design and disposition. It is very welcome as a 
distinctive and able contribution to literary history. 

Till the time of the Rising in ’45, strange to say, “that part 
of the country—so full of the pathos and poetry of the past— 
had not a single original production of its own in print, if we 
except a vocabulary compiled by Alexander Macdonald. The 
Gaelic volumes in circulation did not exceed half-a-dozen, and 
these consisted of translations of the following religious works 
—Knox’s Liturgy, The Psalter, Calvins and the Shorter 
Catechisms, and the Confession of Faith.” The written 
materials were similarly meagre. Moreover, the people had 


been distracted by continuous strife—clan feuds, national con- 
vulsions, raids, and fighting. Yet poems and ballads and prose 
romances circulated through the straths freely by oral trans- 
mission. And the cruel day of Culloden ushered in a new 
order of peace, when the Gaelic genius, fostered by the oral 
tradition and free from warlike alarms, produced a literature in 
print, marked by a stronger mastery of the language, a larger 
power of expression, and a widely extended range of subjects— 
not only elegies and eulogies and war-songs, as of old, but the 
romantic cycle of Jacobite devotion, a passionate burst of 
love songs, an emotional response to Nature through all the 
seasons, and the soothing practice of religious poetry. In 1760 
the tide of lyric effusion was reinforced by the epic stream of 
Ossian, whose impulse was distinctly felt for several decades. 
Very interesting 1s Dr. Maclean’s brief reference to Jerome 
Stone, Rector of Dunkeld Grammar School, the gifted pioneer 
of Macpherson : he died at twenty-nine. “None of the nine- 
teenth century poets,” Dr. Maclean admits, “ notwithstanding 
their originality and freshness, rival the great bards of the 
eighteenth”: perhaps the Sassenach distractions are more 
vividly felt. It does seem singular that, in view of the Celtic 
reputation for fancy and imagination, the Highland poems of 
this class should be comparatively few. Nor have there been 
but rare and doubtful examples of philosophical and dramatic 
poetry : the nearest approach to dramatic representation in the 
older time being the dialogues of Ossian. Still more striking 
is the dearth of Gaelic prose: the best is attributed to Dr. 
Norman Macleod—father of a more famous son of the same 
name—whose style, according to Prof. Blackie, his translator, 
is “marked by the dramatic grace of Plato, and the shrewd 
humour of Lucian.” Of the clans, “the Macdonalds, on the 
whole, figure as the most prolific contributors to Gaelic 
literature, “though the Macleans, the Macleods, the Mackays, 
the Mackenzies, and the Campbells have done well also.” We 
are specially interested and pleased to note that “w e owe most 
of the best of our Highland literature to men who, at one time 
or another of their lives, engaged in scholastic work.” 

We will not follow Dr. Maclean through his detailed treat- 
ment of the various aspects of Highland literature in separate 


chapters. We hope our readers will be attracted to do so for 
themselves. The treatment is ample and fair and always in- 
teresting. Perhaps most interesting of all is the chapter 


devoted to a careful review of the Ossian controversy, with a 
thoughtful estimate of the mental character of Macpherson. 
Messrs. Blackie have produced the volume in excellent style— 
a worthy pendant to “The Literature of the Celts.” | 


Reformation and Renaissance, 1377-1610. By J. M. STONE. 
(Price 16s. net. Duckworth.) 

Mr. Stone combines in a single volume—a spacious volume 
certainly—two great revolutionary movements that the “ Cam- 
bridge Modern History” has difficulty in disposing of in two 
still more spacious volumes. His object, is less comprehensive: 
he takes his stand at the point of view of “the old religion,” 
and represents the various main aspects of the Reformation 
and the Renaissance in relation to the Catholic Church and to 
the world at large, as wel] as their mutual reaction. However 
one may disagree with the results, one cannot but acknowledge 
that it is well to have a popular, and at the same time scholarly, 
presentation of the subject from Mr. Stone’s standpoin:. The 
volume is most liberally furnished forth, and the sixteen plates, 
representing the more notable personages of the two move- 
ments, add value and interest to the fluent and perspicuous 
narrative of events. We do not care to lay much stress of 
exception on the introductory chapter, which describes at dis- 
proportionate length, with considerable irrelevance, and in 
disjointed form, the condition of Europe at the close of the 
Middle Ages; nor yet on the frequent interruption of bio- 
graphical details, anecdotes, or quotations. The personal 
interest, indeed, gives a more vivid interest to the narrative. 

One may well admit that there were many isolated reformers 
within the Church in Germany and Holland in the fifteenth 
century, or even that “in Germany the evil state of the Church 
was largely owing to the evil state of the realm,” without ac- 
cepting such arguments as apologies for the Church. Wyclif’s 
doctrines may have preceded Luther’s theses even in Germany, 
and Geiler may have already preached faith and laid down a 
precise and clear doctrine of penance and indulgences ; but 
how can such things subvert the essential efficacy of Luthers 
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work ? In connexion with both Luthers and Erasmus’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament, Mr. Stone points to the many 
earlier editions available, and he pours hot scorn upon Froude 
for saying that “the living facts of Christianity, the persons 
of Christ and the Apostles, their history, their lives, their 
teaching, were revealed to an astonished world” by the version 
of Erasmus. Not in his text at the point of his criticism, but 
inthe end of his Appendix list of early Bibles, he indicates 
their precise character: “these Catholic Bibles, all of them 
translations from the Vulgate.” Having brought together 
these points, we quote a short passage of Prof. Pollard’s on 
Luther in the “ Cambridge Modern History,” Vol. II., page 164: 


The old error that versions of the Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongues were almost unknown before the Reformation has been often 
exposed, but it is not so often pointed out that these earlier transla- 
tlons were based on the Vulgate and thus reflected the misconceptions 
of the Church against which the Reformers protested. It was almost 
as Important that translations into the vernacular should be based on 
original texts as that there should be translations at all. 


-It is useless to pursue the narrative of events in England or 
in other countries: the standpoint of the author continually 
causes disagreement. Yet there is much interesting matter in 
the midst of much perversity. 


A Student’s History of Scotland. By DAVID WATSON 
RANNIE, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Rannie, an Oxonian Scotsman, sketches the main features 
of his country’s history “from one definite point of view— 
namely, the relations between Scotland and England ”—for the 
benefit of young students, and especially of such as already 
know the elements of English history. This is, no doubt, 
the main point of view, for the simple reason that, so far as 
political matters go, England was always on the Border and 
most usually keen to puta finger in the pie on the northern 
side ; but there does not seem to be any cogent reason why it 
should be taken as the sole point of view. The attractions of 
Mary Queen of Scots and of Scottish Protestantism may have 
deflected other writers from “the main interest of Scottish 
history” ; but the avoidance of these attractions need not de- 
flect anybody else in some other direction. Mr. Rannie’s funda- 
mental principle “has obliged him to end his story in 1746, 
when the Union of Scotland and England was at last made 
finally secure.” So much the worse for his principle. Sir 
Henry Craik has written the history of Scotland during a 
century after that date, and a very instructive history, too. 
Mr. Rannie says “the history of Scotland ceases, and the 
history of [Great] Britain takes its place”—a theory that we 
leave him to settle with his fellow-countrymen. However, the 
early stop gives more space for the period treated, and the 
important movements and crises are set forth with more than 
ordinary fullness and in lucid narrative. Mr. Rannie “has 
striven to tell his story from original sources” ; but it is plain 
—say, from his chapter on the War of Independence—that his 
critical appreciation of the original sources falls short of the 
Judgments he might have found in some modern “ secondary 
authorities.” His political estimates—especially his estimate 
of the Union and its results—do not always bear the imprint 
of experienced political thought. Still, the large outlines of 
fact are well drawn and the general bearings are graphically 
expounded. The book will be very serviceable for its purpose. 
There are four very helpful maps. 


Siepmann's Primary French Course. Part I1. Comprising a 
Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. (Macmillan.) 

There is no need to recapitulate Mr. Siepmann’s method, 
which, for brevity, we may describe as the half-way house be- 
tween Sir William Smith and Prof. Rippmann. All that need 
be said is that it is admirably carried out in the present volume. 
The Reader, consisting of thirty brief passages relating the 
visit of an English boy to a French boy in Paris, has been 
specially composed so as to introduce the pupil step by step to 
grammatical forms and constructions. A story written under 
such conditions must necessarily bear the same relation to a 
Story with no arrière pensée that bouts rimés do to poetry; but 
the author, if he dances in chains, has managed very skilfully 
to conceal them. Some of the renderings in the vocabulary 
might be more idiomatic—“ when you have passed through the 


school; right in the forest; dorsel; officinal plants”—and 
honneur is given as feminine. 


The School Manager's Handbook, 1904-1905. By Joseren KING, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Edward Arnold.) 

This is intended as a handy guide for the management of public 
elementary schools, with a reprint of the Education Acts of 1902 and 
1903 and the full text of the Education Code of 1904. There are 
really few or no short books on the duties of managers of schools. 
Many managers who are new to their work often want a guide to help 
them to understand the Acts, and it seems to have been these con- 
siderations which induced the author to write these notes. We cer- 
tainly think the book is very useful and will supply a want to the class 
to which it appeals. The letterpress is good and the style is.clear and 
short. The first chapter consists of a useful, yet short, explanation of 
the different Local Authorities and their respective functions, and the 
author wisely points out that, though the Local Authority is the same 
as that under the Local Government Acts, yet all these Authorities will 
almost certainly have an Education Committee with executive power, 
with whom the school managers will have to deal directly, and that 
it will be to the advantage of the managers to promote a good under- 
standing with this Committee. School managers will do well to read 
Section 6 of the Act of 1902 and Section 2 of the Act of 1903. The 
former refers to England other than the London area, and lays down 
the number of managers of the voluntary and the Council schools 
respectively ; while the later relates to the London area and provides 
how the number of managers is to be determined by the Borough 
Council, subject to the consulting of the Local Authority, with thel 
approval of the Board of Education. A very important subject, and 
one we cannot too strongly impress on the attention of managers, is 
the proper provision for school buildings, and, in particular, as to light 
and air. Every part and corner of a school should be fully lighted, 
and the light should, as far as possible, and especially in class-rooms, 
be admitted from the left side of the schools. It has been forcibly 
pointed out that irreparable injury has been done to the eyesight of 
thousands of children owing to the neglect of these rules. Further, it 
is important that ventilation should be provided, apart from doors and 
windows. The above are taken from the rules prescribed by the Board 
of Education in planning and fitting up elementary schools, and we 
think the advice most sound and sensible, such as no manager can 
properly overlook. The book is not intended for specialists in the 
Education Acts; for these must go toa treatise, such as that of Sir 
Hugh Owen. But, asa good practical guide for the ordinary man, 
the manual can be highly recommended. 


The Scheolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1905. 
(Price §s. net. Sonnenschein.) 

The third issue of this ‘f Yearbook ” has grown in bulk and in com- 
prehensiveness. Part I., giving general professional information, now 
extends to 500 pages, and Part II., with names of masters and lists of 
schools, to 558 pages. A new feature is particulars as to Minor Local 
Education Authorities. We have tested the volume in a variety of 
ways and not once found it lacking. We welcome the enlarged biblio- 
graphy, but reviews of books seem to us out of place. The selection 
must be more or less arbitrary. The list of educational publishers has 
not been brought up to date, and-half a dozen of the addresses are 
wrong. Mr. Ilumberstone is a most painstaking and accurate editor, 
and we hope that we may now look on the continuance of the ‘‘ Year- 
book ” as assured. 


The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools. By E. W. BAGSTER- 
COLLINS. (Price 6s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Collins, who is adjunct professor in Columbia University, gives 
the outgrowth of his experience as a teacher and lecturer, which, in its 
turn, was founded on his observation of teaching in various German 
schools, The method he recommends is at each stage reasoned out 
and connected with pedagogic principles. Ile is himself an eclectic 
and holds the balance fairly between the new and the old school, laying 
full emphasis on pronunciation and oral teaching and at the same time 
insisting that, for American students, the main aim in view must be to 
read German. It is a work that no teacher of German can afford to 
neglect. 


The History of Art throughout the Ages. An Illustrated Record. 
By S. Retnacu. Translated from the French by FLORENCE 
SIMMONDS. (Price ros. net. Heinemann.) , 

Prof. Reinach’s popular lectures, delivered at the Fcole du Louvre, 
well deserve to be reproduced in English. To cover the history of art 
from eoliths and the pictures of cave men down to Rodin and John 
Sargent in a volume of three hundred pages is an impossible task ; but 
it is quite possible to give, as it were, a genealogical tree, to indicate 
not only the relationship, but also what branches and what members of 
these branches will best reward further study, and to tell the pupils 
where to go for materials. Such a work no man is better qualified 
than Prof. Reinach to execute. In particular, the full bibliographies 
affixed to each chapter will prove invaluable to the art student. The 
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book is plentifully illustrated, and, though the insets are on too small 
a scale to be beautiful in themselves, they suffice to recall the picture 
to those who have seen it and to indicate roughly the type and character. 


The Teaching of History; and other Papers. By H. L. WITHERS. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by J. H. FOWLER. 
(Price 4s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

This memorial volume is a grateful, though inadequate, tribute toa 
remarkable man cut off in the prime of life. His many friends will be 
glad to have, in a collected form, the chapter Mr. Withers wrote for 
Mr. P. A. Barnett’s volume and other fugitive pieces. Further, the 
reminiscences of Mr. G. Macdonald and Prof. Alexander bring out dif- 
ferent phases of a simple and very lovable character. The letters, on 
the other hand, are disappointing—genial, sensible, and unaffected, 
but dealing mainly with the commonplace and revealing nothing of the 
vie intime. The sad fact is that, from various impulses, all of them 
honourable, Withers was early drawn into the maelstrom of practical 
life, and, in addition to his professorial duties, undertook an amount of 
examining, inspecting, and hack work that would have fully occupied 
the whole time of an ordinary man. The wonder is how he retained 
to the last his vigour and his freshness, and, though we grieve our loss, 
we cannot count him unhappy to have perished in the light. 


“ Library of Devotion.” —(1) A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by JOHN HENRY BURN. (2) Light, Life, and Love. 
Edited by W. R. INGE. (Price 2s. each. Methuen.) 

(1) There was room for a really good selection from the rich store- 
house of Christian devotional literature such as is here, with excellent 
taste and discrimination, set forth by Mr. Burn. Mr. Burn’s wide 
acquaintance with Christian literature of all departments has enabled 
him to compile a truly representative collection of apposite extracts for 
all the days of the year. Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Athanasius, 
Hilary, Ephraim, Thomas a Kempis, Teresa, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop 
Joseph Hall, and Fénelon are some of the names that appear in the 
selection. The book may be cordially recommended as an excellent 
example of its kind. 

(2) This volume consists of ‘‘ selections from the German mystics of 
the Middle Ages.” All Mr. Inge’s work has the charm of distinction, 
The present little volume contains a really admirable catena of repre- 
sentative passages from Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, Ruysbroek, and the 
** Theologia Germanica.” This is preceded by an introduction, full of 
insight and fine exposition, dealing with ‘‘The Precursors of the 
German Mystics” (§1), ‘‘ Meister Eckhart” (§ 2), ‘‘ Eckhart’s Re- 
ligious Philosophy” (§ 3), ‘The German Mystics as Guides to Holi- 
ness” (§ 4), ‘‘ Tauler”’ (§ 5), ‘* Suso” (§ 6), ‘* Ruysbroek” (§ 7), “ The 
t Theologia Germanica’” (§8), ‘‘Modern Mysticism” (§9), and 
‘* Specimens of Modern Mysticism” (§ 10). According to Mr. Inge, 
‘“‘ nothing can prevent the religion of the twentieth century from being 
mystical in type. The strongest wish of a vast number of earnest men 
and women to-day is for a basis of religious belief which shall rest not 
upon tradition or external authority or historical evidence, but upon 
the ascertainable facts of human experience” (page lviii). By all who 
wish to understand and follow the movement of this vital tendency of 
modern religion Mr. Inge’s book is one to be not merely read, but 
possessed. It is, besides, full of interest and charm. 


“ Finsbury Technical Manuals.”—Zlementary Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony. By A. CroTcn. (Pricq4s. 6d. net. E. & F. N. Spon.) 
This very elementary account of telegraphy and telephony will be 

found useful by operators who desire to know something of the con- 

struction and theory of the instruments they use. No knowledge of 
magnetism or electricity on the part of the student is assumed by the 
author, and nearly half the book is given up to a very elementary 
account of these subjects. The remainder of the volume is more tech- 
nical in character and describes some of the principal instruments in 
common use and the methods adopted in duplex telegraphy. There 
are also short chapters dealing with submarine telegraphy and the 
methods of testing lines for faults. We think that the author might, 

with advantage, have been more explicit in his statements on pages 8 

and 16 regarding steel and its properties: not only are they very vague, 

but also likely to mislead. The area of a circle is given on page 81 as 
2x7? instead of wr, 


Electricity and Magnetism, Theoretical and Practical, By 
C. E. ASHFORD. (Price 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

In order to obtain a proper grasp of the principles of magnetism and 
electricity, it is quite as necessary for the individual student to work 
through a suitable selection of experiments, qualitative and quantitative, 
as it is for the beginner in chemistry to work in the laboratory. Mr. 
Ashford’s book is essentially one to be used in the physical laboratory, 
and is modelled on more or less heuristic lines: those portions of the 
subject which do not easily lend themselves to this method are dealt 
with in the usual text-book manner. The apparatus required is 
throughout very simple and inexpensive. We agree with the author’s 
contention that the early use of the amperemeter and voltmeter should 
be permitted: every teacher of the subject must be familiar with the 
vague ideas possessed by most beginners with respect to electrical 
magnitudes, and these misty notions can only be dispelled by practical 


acquaintance with the units. A boy who has worked steadily and in- 
telligently through this book will have laid a sound foundation for 
more advanced reading in the future. 


Electric Lighting and Power Distribution. Vol. II. By W. PERREN 
Maycock. (Price 7s. 6d. Whittaker.) 

This is the second volume of a comprehensive work on electric 
engineering which is intended to provide beginners with an elementary 
text-book covering the requirements of the Ordinary Grade Examina- 
tion of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The present section 
deals with dynamos, motors, meters, secondary cells, transformers, and 
systems of supply. The treatment is simple and the exposition clear, 
although it must be understood that an acquaintance with the elements 
of electricity is taken for granted. One of the chief features of the 
work is the abundance of diagrams and illustrations, which number 
more than four hundred and are uniformly excellent. We notice, in 
the text of page 77, that the references to Figs. 34 and 3§ should be to 
Figs. 35 and 36. We think that the inclusion of the processes for the 
manufacture of calcium carbide and carborundum (page 456) under the 
heading of ‘‘ Electrolysis” is misleading to a beginner: in these cases 
the action which proceeds is merely an ordinary chemical reduction at 
the high temperature afforded by the electric arc. The work can be 
thoroughly recommended to that class of student for which it is 
intended. 


Elements of Electromagnetic Theory. By S. J. BARNETT. 
(Pp. 480; price 12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Advanced students of magnetism and electricity who need a thor- 
oughly good introduction to the fundamental principles of electro- 
magnetic theory will find that this volume supplies their wants in a 
very satisfactory manner. Naturally, the subject is treated rather from 
the mathematical than from the experimental standpoint, and the 
student should supplement his reading by reference to works written 
from the second point of view. The subject-matter is quite up to date 
and logically arranged, and the printing and illustrations leave nothing 
to be desired. 


Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Dr. MAX PLANCK. Translated by 
ALEXANDER OGG. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The applications of the principles of thermodynamics to physical and 
chemical problems are so numerous and important that every fairly 
advanced student of those subjects must have some acquaintance with 
it. Prof. Planck’s work has long been a standard text-book on thermo- 
dynamics: it has now been made more accessible to English readers 
by Dr. Ogg’s translation, and is a welcome addition to the rapidly 
increasing library of translations of standard scientific works by foreign 
authors. 


A Preliminary Course of Practical Physics. By C. E. ASHFORD, M.A. 
(I;dward Arnold.) 

The Head Master of the Osborne College has put before us an excel- 
lent little handbook and one well adapted for the use of young students 
who have never yet penetrated the mysteries of a laboratory. As the 
author explains, the book was first privately printed for use at Harrow 
and has been used there for about six years. Each boy works through 
the book in one term, but the time apparently given each week to 
science at Harrow, as at most of the great public schools, seems 
absurdly small. However, the book, no doubt, is well suited for its 
purposes: it provides a large number of easy experiments to be worked 
out by the student. The description is so complete that it scarcely 
seems necessary for the learner to derive any knowledge from the 
teacher. We are glad to see that the author insists strongly on the 
importance of beginners gaining accuracy and rapidity in both measur- 
ing and weighing, and we do not think that there are by any means too 
many of such experiments included in the book. The apparatus re- 
quired is simple and inexpensive, and, in the hands of a teacher of 
experience who may predict the mistakes likely to be made by boys, 
the book should prove useful and instructive. A feature of the book is 
that the student enters up in it his results obtained as he goes along, 
and this obviates the necessity of his having a special note-book with 
him. We also think that the book will be useful both to mathe- 
maticians and physicists who are endeavouring to work their subjects 
together with some idea of co-ordination, and, if it be for this alone, 
we certainly advise teachers to get the book and study it. 


Part II. Zn the Summer. 
(Horace Marshall & Son.) 
The writer has now given us the second part of this charming series, 

and here, too, she discloses her name. As we have before said, she is 

to be congratulated on the result attained. It is not easy to write a 

simple book well, but in the book before us we find an interesting and 

natural description of many of the ordinary objects in the country-side 
during the summer time, and yet the whole thing is done quite simply. 

The writer gives us pictures of the well known leaves, such as that of 

the beech, the oak, and the lime, and explains the various functions of 

the different parts of the leaf. The manner in which the pear seed is 
fertilized is well yet simply described, and the writer does well to bring 
to the minds of young observers the important part in this respect 
played by bees and other insects as indirect agents as they fly from 


Botany Rambles. By ELLA THOMSON. 
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blossom to blossom. The writer points out how, in order to get the sun- 
shine, some trees have longer branches near the base than higher up ; 
and, again, how the willow seed, owing to its peculiar construction, is 
blown by the wind to a distance from the parent tree in order that it 
may strike root some distance away from the shade of the parent tree ; 
and, again, how in self-defence the holly has stronger prickles lower 
down than at the top. In conclusion, we may say that this little work 
is full of good things, simply told, within the compass of not much 
more than a hundred pages, and we shall be glad to read the succeed- 
ing parts in this subject from the writer’s pen. 


Statutes of Practical Utility passed in 1903. By J. M. Ley, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Sweet & Maxwell; Stevens & Sons.) 

The author has included, with notes thereon, twenty-four out of the 
forty-seven public statutes passed in the Session of Parliament which 
terminated last August. Considering the multiplicity of modern 
Statutes, we scarcely know what the practitioner would do without 
some such book as this, published annually, for of course it is in con- 
tinuation of the well known ‘‘Chitty’s Statutes.” The book also 
contains certain incorporated enactments and selected statutory rules. 
We are principally concerned with the three Acts dealing with educa- 
tion, of which the principal one is (c. 24) the Education (London) Act, 
1903. The Act provides for the application of the Education Act of 
1902 to London, and for the management of schools provided by the 
Local Education Authority, which is now for London the London 
County Council. The number of the managers and the manner in 
which schools within any metropolitan borough are to be grouped 
under one body of managers are determined by the Borough Council 
after consultation with the London County Council and subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education. Two-thirds of such body of 
managers are tu be appointed by the Borough Council and one-third 
by the London County Council. Section § enacted with certain 
reservations that the Act should come into operation on the first of 
May of this year. And hence trom that day the old School Board for 
London has ceased to exist. The author has conveniently included in 
the book the Elementary School Code of 1903 to be read in conjunc- 
tion with the Act. A system of this kind is very beneticial in view of 
the complicated character of recent educational legislation, and, what- 
ever may be the general opinion as to the principal Act of 1902 and 
the Act of 1903, we must admit that the general arrangement is ex- 
cellent. The recent Acts relating to motor cars, pistols, and p2or 
prisoners are also included ; but these it would be somewhat outside 
the scope of the present review to criticize. 


The Fourth Dimension. By C. Howarp Hinton, M.A. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

To the philosophic mind this book is quite fascinating. The author 
has carried out his task in a pleasant manner. He says himself in the 
preface that a lack of mathematical knowledge will prove of no dis- 
advantage to the reader; for no mathematical processes of reasoning 
have been used. He commences with the analogy of the plane world, 
and takes the reader by indyctive processes from plane to solid and 
from solid to four-dimensional space. The chapters on ‘‘ The Higher 
World” and ‘‘ Evidences for a Fourth Dimension” are particularly 
stimulating. We are not quite sure that we agree with his application 
to Kant’s ‘Theory of Existence.” The book contains on its fronti- 
spiece coloured views of the ‘‘ tessaract”’ or the simple hypothetical four- 
dimensional figure. We can well recommend the book to thoughtful 
readers. / 


Bird Lifein Wild Wales. By JOHN A. WALPOLE-BOND. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 

A pleasantly written record of bird-nesting, mostly in diary form, 
illustrated with photographs by Mr. Oliver Pike. Mr. Walpole-Bond 
is not only an ardent sportsman but a keen observer, and he contributes 
much fresh information as to the Aad:fat of the kite, raven, buzzard, 
pied flycatcher, and other rare and fast disappearing species. He is 
judiciously careful not to betray the exact position of his favourite 
haunts, and is himself more intent on observing than on collect- 
ing. His advice to take a whole clutch of eggs if any at all, on the 
ground that the birds will then rear a whole second brood, seems to us 
dangerous doctrine. At any rate, it can only apply to the early season. 
The table of observations on birds and their nestinys seen by the author 

etween March I and July 1, 1902, includes 118 species, from the 
raven, first egg March 1, to the nightjar, first egg June 15. 


“ Allyn & Bacon’s Series of School Histories."—A History of England. 
By CHARLES M. ANDREWS. (7/4 x 5 in., pp. xx, 588, illustrated ; 
price 6s.) 

"SMr. Andrews is Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College, and his 

book is one of a capital series. It tells its story simply, clearly, 

impartially, and interestingly. It is well informed, accurate, and 
scholarly ; and from the point of view of proportion, perspective, and 
skilful arrangement of material it deserves a hearty welcome. Prof. 

Andrews is well aware that his task has been to trace ‘‘ through a long 

iod of time the career of a people the greater part of whose history 
is our history, and whose early struggle to win constitutional liberty is 


our heritage as well as theirs.” This is the right, and indeed the only 
sane, spirit in which to approach the subject; and it is evenly and 
equitably maintained throughout. Like most American school books, 
its general outfit is excellent; but, alas! also like most American 
school books, it is very heavy to hold in the hand—a fact due to the 
heavy loading of the paper used. The maps, genealogical tables, 
illustrations, and list of source books are all that could be desired. At 
the end of each chapter we are given a full and useful bibliographical 
note ; and the book closes with a helpful list of books for practical use 
in schools, a chronological table, and a full index. Two characteristics 
make this book specially welcome and interesting—its complete freedom 
from the covert sneering and depreciation still to be found, but less 
frequently than heretofore, in such books when written by citizens 
of the United States, and the entire absence of that tone of half- 
conscious self-complacency to be found at times in histories of England 
written by Englishmen. In fact it recognizes history as history, and 
not as a weapon of partisan warfare or party politics. . 


The Wonderful Century: the Age of New Ideas in Science and 
Invention. New Edition. By ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 
(734 x 514 in., pp. xii, 527, illustrated ; price 7s. 6d. net. Sonnen- 
schein. 

Most of liz readers will doubtless already be acquainted with this 
interesting book. The edition before us has been revised and largely 
rewritten—to such an extent that it may be looked upon as substan- 
tially a new work. The most important addition is that of four new 
chapters on Astronomy and one on Electricity ; while the chapters on 
Locomotion by Land and Sea, on Photography (especially as regards 
its application to artistic illustration—e.g., in photogravures and 
Woodburytype prints), and on Chemistry have been much enlarged 
and copiously illustrated. The most important omission is that of the 
very long attack on Vaccination—which, to our mind, was out of place 
in a book of this kind. And we should not be sorry if in the next 
edition some more of the chapters of Part II. (which contains the 
matters entitled ‘‘ Failures ”) followed the example of that on Vaccina- 
tion and departed. There have been more ‘‘ failures” than those 
mentioned ; and it is not generally agreed that all of those so con- 
demned are failures. The book, as a whole, is very well informed 
and interestingly written, and most of the 107 illustrations are good in 
themselves and all are very much to their purpose. It will form a most 
acceptable present to older boys and girls and to that strange wild- 
fowl the ‘‘general reader.” Nor can we recommend it more strongly 
than by mentioning that it is written by the author of ‘‘The Malay 
Archipelago,” ‘‘ Travels on the Amazon,” and ‘‘ Island Life.” 


“© Bell’s Handbook to Continental Churches.” —Aayeux. By the Rev. 
R. S. MYLNE, M.A., B.C.L. Oxon., F.R.S. Scots, F.S.A., &c. 
(G. Bell & Sons.) 

So many English and American tourists visit Bayeux that this ad- 
dition to Messrs. Bell’s excellent series of handy guides to Continental 
churches is sure of a welcome. Following the arrangement of its 
predecessors, this little volume includes a description of the cathedral 
and other buildings of interest both in the city and in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and it has an additional chapter on the tapestry, with 
a list of the fifty-eight scenes which it represents. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. The book, however, does not please us so well as 
most of these guides. Where did Mr. Mylne find that Bishop Odo re- 
ceived the Earldom of Hereford, or that there was an Earl of Harcourt, 
raiding in Normandy, in the reign of Edward III.? Ofthe first of these 
statements we can make nothing. The noble described here as the 
Earl of Harcourt was Godfrey of Harcourt, Lord of Saint Sauveur, 
slain in 1356, a son of John HI., Count of Harcourt; no Earldom of 
Harcourt existed until the eighteenth century. The architectural ac- 
count of the cathedral is less full than could be wished, and too much 
space is devoted to talk about the sculptures in two panels which, 
though well worthy of attention, are not of a unique kind. Above all, 
Mr. Mylne should have written in a more sober and more manly 
style. His ecstasies and exclamations—‘* How rich is their workman- 
ship! How exquisite is their design !’—are out of place, and so are 
such sentences as ‘‘ Be sure to notice his tiny little toes!” And the 
same must be said of his wordy method of calling the tourist’s atten- 
tion to the /anterne des morts. ‘*What,” he writes, ‘is this odd- 
looking turret-like little thing ? Can it be an old chimney from some 
nobler edifice of days gone by that has somehow got into this strange 
position? Are those narrow apertures to let the black smoke escape ? 
No! It is nothing of that kind.” These guides are not meant for 
babies, and should not be written in the style of the sermon on Mother 
Hubbard. 

The Book o) Isaiah according to the Septuagint. Translated and 
Edited by R. R. OrrLeEY, M.A. Vol. I., Introduction and 
Translation, with a Parallel Version from the Hebrew. (Clay.) 

This very useful volume consists of a parallel translation of the 
Hebrew and Greek (LXX.) texts of Isaiah, with short critical notes 
appended, and preceded by an introduction. The latter (occupyin 
pages 1-58) deals with (a) the early history of the LXX., (4) text of 
the LXX. in Isaiah, (c) methods of rendering, and (d) differences be- 
tween the LXX. and the Ilebrew. There are some excellent classified 
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lists, giving details. The text here followed is that of Aas against B, 
which is regarded as (in this book) decidedly of an inferior character 
(pages 9 and 10). The mixed character of the text attested in all the 
MSS. is, however, rightly insisted on. To any one who has ever 
worked at the subject in detail this fact is painfully evident. Even the 
vilue of the old Latin as a criterion—so often insisted upon by 
Mr. Burkitt—is doubtful, so elusive and inconsistent are the actual 
data. The possibility of a truly critical reconstruction of the LXX. 
text is yet a long way off. Mr. Ottley’s volume, while not offering any 
very brilliant or startling results, is scholarly and thorough. The ap- 
pearance of the second volume, which is to contain the Greek text, 
with selected variants and full philological and critical notes, will be 
looked forward to with interest. 


Dent’s ‘ Modern Language Series.”—Fvalures of French Life. 
Second Part. By FRANK R. ROBERT. 

The first chapters are headed—‘‘ Money,” ‘‘ Postage,” “A Fair 
Day,” ‘‘ Vintage.” These will indicate sufficiently the matter. Hlus- 
trations abound; those on post-cards, visiting cards, actual bills are 
particularly to be commended. There is the usual questionnaire, with 
notes on derivations, &c. The book has been well planned and would 
furnish, by itself, a good term’s work for beginners. 


La Mise de la Marquise; ot, La Fille du Chanoine. Par E. ABOUT. 
Edited by O. B. Surer. (Price 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

We are glad to see, in a well bound and well printed edition, these 
two novelettes of About—not too hard French for beginners, but thor- 
oughly idiomatic. Prof. Super has supplied the needful explanatory 
notes without the usual padding of grammar and a vocabulary. 


The Platonic Conception of Immortality. By R. K. GAYE. 
(Price §s. net. Clay & Sons.) 

This, the essay which gained the Hare Prize in 1903, was well worth 
publication. Mr. Gaye attempts to show how Plato’s conception of 
immortality grew out of—and was, as it were, as a corollary to—his 
theory of ideas; how, in other words, his philosophy—or, rather, his 
theology—had an ethical basis. Incidentally, he points out the curious 
similarity between Plato’s doctrine and that of Browning. The preface 
gracefully acknowledges his indebtedness to his teacher, Dr. Henry 
Jackson. 


The Story of English Literature. By ANNA BUCKLAND. 
New and Enlarged Edition. (Cassell. ) 

Since the first edition appeared in 1882 this deservedly popular 
manual has been reprinted no less than eleven times. There is no 
attempt at subtlety or profound criticism, but plain common sense is 
the distinguishing characteristic. The book is brought down to late 
Victorian times, but, if we are not mistaken, Mrs. Ritchie has the 
honour of being the only living author mentioned. 


Emile et Hélène. A French Primer. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
(Price 1s. Macmillan.) 

Mrs. Frazer’s name is so well known that it almost suffices to say, 
“ Here’s another French play book, as good as the rest.” We must 
add, however, that the book is not all play. The dialogues are fol- 
lowed by a short grammar and exercises. Mrs. Frazer does not believe 
in ‘*the present fad of all French,” but she is so far a convert to the 
New Method that the exercises are designed to be done orally, not 
written. 


Larousse Dictionnaire complet illustré de la langue française. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Messrs. Dent have made arrangements with the French publishers 
whereby they are enabled to supply separately the first part—v.e., the 
dictionary proper—of ‘‘ Larousse”: in France it is a common noun as 
much as Bradshaw is in England. We should like to see every pupil 
in his second year of French study provided with a copy. There would 
then be no need for the vocabularies of Messrs. Dent’s Readers. 


The Holy Roman Empire.” By JAMES Bryce. A New Edition, 

Enlarged and Kevised throughout. (Price 7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

No prize essay, we are safe in saying, has ever enjoyed such popular- 
ity or passed through so many editions. If we reckon reprints, this is 
the twentieth, and it has been translated into German, Italian, and 
French. The chief additions in this last issue are a chapter on the 
Byzantine Empire and a concluding essay on the constitution of the 
new German Empire. Prefixed are chronological tables of Emperors 
and Popes and of important events, which occupy forty-eight pages. 
We have, besides, three inset maps showing the extent of the Empire 
at the deaths respectively of Charles the Great, Frederick I., and 
Maximilian I, The essay has grown into a history, but it keeps its 
original charm—the clear and strictly defined boundaries of a single 
idea and institution. 


Horace. Vol. I.: The Odes and Epodes. With a Commentary by 
E. C. WICKHAM. (Price 6s. Clarendon Press.) 

This edition may be briefly described as the school edition of 1891 
brought up to date. The text is that edited by Dean Wickham for 
‘s The Oxford Classics,” and the notes have been revised in accurdance 
with the author’s library edition. We have more than once awarded 
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Dean Wickham the palm among English commentators on Horace, 
and in our opinion he still holds it. We would call his attention to 
Mommsen’s interpretation of Ode III. ii., to be found in the last 
volume of his ‘* Addresses.” 


History of the High School of Stirling. By A. F. HUTCHINSON, 
(Price 21s. Stirling: Eneas Mackay.) 

This handsome volume is at once a record of eight centuries of 
Scottish education and a worthy monument of a distinguished Rector 
of the High School, who died before the task—which occupied his 
thoughts during his thirty years of office, and to which he devoted his 
whole time after his retirement —was quite completed. For a student 
of the educational history of Scotland—and most of what is best in 
English education has come to us from Scotland—this monograph is of 
the greatest value. As Dr. Robertson, in the short accompanying 
memoir of the author, remarks, this carefully compiled account of 
Reformation and sub-Reformation schools explains how Scotland so 
long held the foremost place in Europe in respect of its educated 
democracy. 


The Glamour of the Earth. By G. A. B. DEWAR. (Price 6s. net. 
George Allen.)—This is not a book to read straight through, but to 
browse on here and there at one’s pleasure. Those who would revive 
memories of woods and downs which they have loved should be grate- 
ful to a writer who has conveyed, in this record of country sights and 
sounds, some of the spell cast on him by Mother Earth. The real 
charm we find in so many of the pages make some opinions expressed 
in the book the more astonishing. Mr. Dewar tells us he has found 
more good in the thrush’s song at nightfall than in Shelley’s ‘‘ Sky- 
lark.” We do not quarrel with this plain statement of fact. But there 
follows: ‘f to rank Shelley’s ‘Skylark’ and ‘West Wind’ with the 
bird and the might of melody which inspired him would be to put 
literature on a level with life, to take the reflection for the substance.” 
We wonder what ‘‘ literature ” and ‘‘ life” connote here, or whether 
the writer has ever considered that picture of the poet as one who did 


“« Nor hear nor see what things they be— 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man.” 


It savours of flattery to say that Mr. Dewar is, if serious, fouling his 
own nest. The illustrations, by R. V. A. Rouse, are good—in par- 
ticular, the frontispiece. 


The Local Examination Phystography. By W. J. PERRY, M.A., LL.D. 
(Kelfe Brothers.) 

This is an excellent little book and is well adapted for the purpose 
for which it is written. The facts are put very clearly and the diagrams 
are clear. It gives the reader all he wants without going too fully into 
details. At the end there are several papers included which have been 
from time to time set at the respective Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. The three chapters on the atmosphere seem to us to 
be well worthy of the reader’s attention. In reading the book, how- 
ever, we have been inconvenienced by not seeing the subject of each 
chapter put clearly at the top of each page. 


The Story of the East Country. By E. S. SyMEs. 
pp 2553 price ts. 6d. E. Arnold.) 
The series of readers of which this book forms one volume is an excel- 
lent one. It tells us the story, or stories, of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedford, Cambridge, and Lincoln— 
of East Anglia, in fact. Mr. Symes, it would seem, takes down the 
county histories of these shires, extracts all the most telling and inter- 
esting stories, and then weaves them into the story of a small book of 
250 pages. The work is excellently done, and makes a most charming 
reading-book—well printed and tastefully illustrated. We have seen 
two or three other volumes of the series, and all are admirable. We 
recommend the series very heartily to all schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. The age of the pupils for whom the books are suitable 
would appear to be about eleven and over. 


A Book of French Songs. Selected and Edited by Louis A. BARBE. 
(Price 6d. Blackie.) 

M. Barbé gives us in a cheap and convenient form twenty-three of 
the most familiar French songs and nursery rimes with the music: 
‘ The Bridge of Avignon,” “The King of Yvetot,” ‘‘ Malbrough on 
the War-path ”—all our old favourites. Those who, like the present 
reviewer, have marked the beneficent effect of class singing on French 
pronunciation will wish this song-book the wide popularity that it 
deserves. 


The Addison Temperance Reader. By W. FINNEMORE. 
(Price ts. 6d. Addison Publishing Co.) 

A very effective ‘‘ Temperance Reader” for elementary schools. It 
is, of course, one-sided, and we think it dangerous to quote Scripture 
without a hint that there is an equal array of texts on the other side; 
but there is no ranting, and the lessons are, as they should be, mostly 
in the form of anecdotes. There are useful supplementary chapters on 
the evils of youthful smoking. 
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Griechisches Elementarbuch. Von KARL SCHENKL. Nineteenth 
Revised Edition. (Price 3s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

A Greek accidence in German must be a white elephant in England, 
but we wonder the publishers have not thought it worth while to trans- 
late, or better to adapt, a work so well planned and graduated and so 
justly popular in its land of birth. 


An Elementary American History. By D. HI. MONTGOMERY. 
(Illustrated ; price 3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Mr. Montgomery is the author of the ‘‘ Leading Facts of History 
Series,” some volumes of which we know and like. This small book 
tells, in a short continuous narrative, the history of the United States in 
a form suitable to the wants of elementary pupils. It seems to us well 
done. 


Messrs. E. J. Arnold (Leeds) send us a set of Registers for Pupil- 
Teachers. No. 1, price Is. net, fulfils the requirements of Art. 8 (c); 
No. 2 (a), (b), (c), of Art. 13 (d). (a), price 2s. net, is a Class Register 
Kecord-book ; (b), price Is. net, is a Record of individual conduct and 
progress; (c) is an Admission Register—500 names 6s. net, 1,000 
names IOs. net. The books are on good paper and strongly bound. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘The Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.] 


The Council met on December 17, 1904. Present: Mr. S. II. 
Butcher (Chairman), Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. 
G. F. Daniell, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. R. Langler, 
Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. F. J. Matheson, Miss E. Newton, Mr. F. 
Storr, Mrs. J. S. Turner, Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, Prot. Foster Watson, 
and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

The report of the Political Committee on the proposed remodelling 
of the Teachers’ Register was considered, and modified in one or two 
respects, the decision of the Council being that the following alterations 
are desirable :—(1) That no additional names be entered on Column A; 
(2) that the Register consist of a single column, with the following 
columns appended: (a) Address, (6) Date of Registration, (¢) Training 
Diploma, &c., (d) Academic (Qualification, (e) Past Experience, 
(7) Present Employment ; (3) that the minimum academic qualification 
at starting be the London University Matriculation Examination or its 
equivalent ; (4) that this academic qualification obtain only for three 
years after its establishment, and that the Board of Education, acting 
on tke advice of the Registration Council, be empowered, from time 
to ume, to raise the standard ; (5) that the other qualifications for the 
permanent Register, as to experience and training, be retained, but so 
moditied as to include primary training colleges and experience in 
primary schools ; (6) that the Regulations be so framed as to admit 
the registration of University teachers and professors and lecturers in 
training colleges. 

It was also agreed that no difference of type should distinguish 
graduates from non-graduates on the Register. 

(N.B.—A further modification of these proposals was made by 
Council on February 2. See de/ow.] 

A report from a joint sitting of the Finance, Education and Library, 
and Organizing Committees on the development of the Teachers Guild 
Quarterly was considered. The report proposed that the Quarterly 
should be priced at 6d. for sale to non-members, and that certain 
associations be approached to find out whether they are willing to take 
Space in the paper, on certain terms, for the publication of their pro- 
ceedings. The report was adopted. 

A report from the Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee, 
Setting out further the proposed arrangements for the courses in 1905, 
was considered. Mrs. J. S. Turner was added to the Committee on 
their request for the appointment of a lady. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Miss H. Busk and Miss Escott, Head 
Mistress of the Shettield High School for Girls, who had represented 
the Guild on the National Council of Women at the York meeting of 
the National Union of Women Workers, was passed. 

Two applicants for membership of the Central Guild and three for 
membership of the Bournemouth Branch were elected. 

The tnanks of the Council were voted to the Committee of the 
Joint Agency for Assistant Masters for the repayment of a substantial 
part of the sum advanced by the Guild under a guarantee, in 1899, to 
help meet the deficiency in the accounts of the Agency, the repay- 
ment being in the nature of the discharge of a debt of honour, not 
uf legal cbligation. 

A Congress of members of Council and officers of the Central Guild 
and Branches was held on January 13, 1005, in University Hall, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C., under the presidency of the Chairman 


and Vice-Chairman of Council. The programme was published in the 
Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, Dec. p1904 (pp. 45, 46). There was a good 
attendance of members of Council and of the Central Guild, but not 
more than ten branches—viz., Bath, Bradford, Brighton, Croydon, 
Folkestone, Guernsey, Ipswich, North Wales (Bangor), Oxford, and. 
Worcester and Malvern—were represented, attendance having been 
found impossible by many officers at that date, when, in several places, 
the schools had already reopened. 

On the subjects of the remuneration and tenure conditions of 
teachers, the Chairman said that they were questions of great import- 
ance to the whole nation. Salaries were tco low in primary and in 
secondary schools, and the supply of teachers was short in both. On 
the whole, the secondary schoo] teachers were worse off than the 
primary. Their tenure was precarious, tew had any pensions. In 
some high schools salaries were falling slightly, though the require- 
ments as to qualifications were rising. These conditions were the 
main causes of the short supply of teachers at the present time. This 
shortage had been preceded for many years by a fall in the academic 
qualifications of assistant masters in secondary schools. The case of 
the women teachers was more alarming still than that of the men. 
The minimum initial salary should be higher, with frequent increments 
and a system of pensions. Superannuation should carry a pension 
with it always. Salaries might be raised in a few cases by an increase 
of school fees ; but the increase must mainly be by rates and Treasury 
grants; the former was the more likely way just now. This was the 
time to impress public opinion on these matters. The new Local 
Authorities were open-minded at present. They should be approached 
as business men, who would get the article that they wanted if they 
paid a proper price for it. Men and women of no ordinary personality 
were required for teaching. We could prove to Local Authorities that 
present salaries were on an economically unsound basis. The demand 
for better conditions must not be a trade union demand, but the ex- 
pression of a national need. Impartial persons outside the teaching 
profession, as well as teachers, should press home this matter. It 
would be a national danger if shortage of supply of teachers be made 
up by a lowering of standard. Very large sums were spent on school 
buildings and appliances ; but these were only externals. The whole 
structure of education depended on the teachers—the spiritual fabric. 
We must, before it is too late, do what we can to avert a national 
peril. 

The Vice-Chairman emphasized the main points in the Chairman's 
address, and dwelt on the entirely new relation established between 
schools and Local Authorities. He found difficulty in seeing how the 
money for the improvement of salaries was to be provided, as the rates 
were at breaking point in many arcas. We must also remember that 
grants involve control. He asserted that £150 a year, non-resident, 


. Should be the minimum starting salary of assistant masters in secondary 


schools, and added that, in his experience, provident pension schemes 
are easier to work than superannuation schemes in ordinary schools. 

In the discussion it was pointed out that, by its composition, the 
Guild is the body best qualified to press the improvement of tenure 
conditions on school authorities. 

The Congress, by a show of hands, was unanimous in support of the 
proposal of Council to take up this matter on the lines laid down. 

The subject of the remodelling of the Teachers’ Register was intro- 
duced by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., Vice-Chairman of the 
Political Committee, and the Vice-Chairman of Council. Mrs. Bryant, 
D.Sc., and several others took part in the discussion. Ultimately it 
was decided to ask the Council to consider the scheme already sketched 
in the letter which precedes this summary. 

By a show of hands the Congress unanimously approved the general 
idea of remodelling the Register. 

Mr. Clifford Granville, B.A., introduced the question of the material 
reduction of the number of external examinations, and explained the 
suggestions of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
for a system of school certificates. The proposed action of the Guild 
under this head was supported by the whole Congress. 

The Chairman of the Education and Library Committee (Mr. G. F. 
Daniell, B.Sc.) introduced the question of the proposed revival of the 
work of the Education Society within the Guild, and the part that the 
Central Guild and Branches can take in this, and the Congress was 
again unanimous in supporting the scheme. 

The questions connected with the internal position and present 
needs of the Guild were introduced by Miss H. Busk, Chairman of the 
Organizing Committee and member of the Finance Committee, and 
the General Secretary, under five heads, as follows :—(1) The financial 
position of the Guild (with elucidatory tables of figures) ; (2) the attend- 
ance of Branch representatives at Council meetings ; (3) the local dis- 
tribution of Guild publications; (4) the increase of membership by 
organized local effort in all parts of the Guild; (5) the improvement of 
the Zeachers’ Guild Quarterly, as the organ of the Guild, by the 
regular communication of Central Guild and Branch news of all sorts. 
_A strong appeal was made by Miss Busk for organized local effort 
to increase membership in order to strengthen the Guild for the new 
work already approved. Stress was laid on the increase of local in- 
terest and influence which would follow. on a better attendance of 
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Branch representatives at Council meetings, and it was urged that the 
interest of individual members would¢be greatly increased if all pub- 
lications of the Guild sent out from the head Office were promptly dis- 
tributed among all members in every Branch. A suggestion was made 
that Branches with substantial balances in hand should contribute to 
general expenses from such balances. The expenditure of the Guild 
during the last six years was shown to have been kept down scrupu- 
lously, with no increase, even where an increase, if possible, would 
have been most desirable. 

_ It was clearly shown to the Congress that an increase in annual 
income to the extent of £200 or £250 is necessary if the Guild is to 
carry on its work at all effectively. 

In the interval between the morning and afternoon sittings an ex- 
cellent luncheon was provided by the House Committee of the Guild, 
pats by two or three ladies who kindly gave both time and presents 
of food. 

The Council met again on February 2, 1905. Present: Mr. S. H. 
Butcher (Chairman), Miss H. Busk, Mr. Collar, Mr. G. Daniell, Miss 
F. Edwards, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. F. 
Matheson, Miss Rigg, Mr. F. Storr, the Rev. A. F. Titherington, 
Mrs. J. S. Turner, Mr. Arnold Turner, Mr. J. Wise. 

The Master of University College, Oxford, the Rev. J. Franck 
Bright, D.D., was unanimously elected President of the Guild for the 
year 1905 in succession to Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Sixteen applicants for membership were elected : Central Guild, 7; 
Branches, Bath and East Somerset, 6; Ipswich, 1; Manchester, 2. 

Miss H. Busk, Miss Edwards, Mr. Matheson, and Miss Newton 
were appointed as the representatives of the Teachers’ Guild on the 
Committee of the Joint Agency for Women Teachers for the year 1905. 

Miss H. Busk and Mr. Daniell were appointed as delegates of the 
Guild to the Conference on School Hygiene in the University of 
London. 

Miss Hill, Head Mistress of the High School for Girls, Peter- 
borough, was appointed a Local Correspondent of the Guild for 
Peterborough. 

The thanks of Council were unanimously accorded to the ladies 
who had provided the luncheon at the Congress without any cost to 
the Guild. 

_ In accordance with a request of the Congress on January 13, 
initiated by Mrs. Bryant, the Council reconsidered their suggestions 
as to the remodelling of the Teachers’ Register. It was decided to 
modify the scheme set out at the last meeting of Council by establish- 
ing a distinction between two standards of academic qualification, the 
higher being that of a University degree, or its equivalent ; the lower, 
that of the ordinary Honours Certificate of the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination or of the Intermediate Examination in Arts and 
Science of the University of London, or of the Government Certificate 
Examination for Teachers in Elementary Schools. 

__It was decided to send out a circular letter, submitted by the Organ- 
izing Committee, embodying the programme set out before the Con- 
gress, to the officers and all members of committees of the Central 
Guild and Branches, with a view to securing united work in all parts 
of the Guild in support ef the programme. The letter contained 
suggestions as to the action to be taken in different localities, and was 
signed by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Council. It was also 
decided to send a short summary of the proceedings of the Congress 
with the circular letter. 

Permission was given to the Holiday Resorts Committee to publish 
** Holiday Resorts” on March 15 in the present year, and on June 15 
in 1906. The latter date will probably be the regular one after 1905. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SECTIONS. 

A. Saturday, May 20.—At Aske’s Haberdashers’ School, Westbere 
Road, West Hampstead. Social afternoon, from 3.30. Section C. invited. 

C. Monday, March 27 —At 81, Priory Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W. Lecture by H. B. Garrod, on ‘t The Desirability of teaching 
Classical Mythology and Antiquities to Schvol Pupils who do not 
study Greek and Latin.” 

D. Friday, Afarch 17.—At Bedford College, York Place, Baker 
Street, W. Conjoint Meeting. Limited number of tickets in hands 
of Hon. Secretaries of the different Sections. Lecture by the Rev. 
Canon Beeching, Litt.D., on “The Spiritual Teaching of Shake- 
speare.” 8.15 p.m. 

E. Tuesday, Apri! 11.—Visit to the Royal Drawing Society’s 
Exhibition at 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., witha “ Talk’ by T. R. 
Ablett, Esq., Hon. Director. 

friday, May 19.—At 133 Queen’s Gate, SW. Lecture on “ Para- 
sitism,” by A. Beresford Kingsford, Esq., M.R.C.S. 8 p.m. 


BRANCHES, 


Lpsivich.—The members of this Branch met at the High School, 
Ipswich, on Saturday, February 18. Miss E. B. Harrison, Head Mistress 
of the Endowed School for Girls, and Vice-President of the Association, 
presided over a large gathering, which included Miss Bentinck- 
Smith, M.A., Girton College, Cambridge; Miss E. J. Notcutt, 
Ipswich High School; Mr. T. E. Cattell, Head Master, Boys’ Middle 


School; Mr. K. Stuart, B.A., Northgate School; Mr. Lawrence P. 
Andrews-Bligh; Mr. Ashton, Higher Elementary School; Miss 
Kennett, Head Mistress of the High School ; Mr. Pridden ; and others. 
The chief feature of the meeting was a paper on ‘* The® Teaching of 
Modern Languages,” read by Miss Bentinck-Smith, M.A., Director of 
Studies and Lecturer in Mediæval and Modern Languages at Girton 
College, Cambridge. At the outset, she expressed disinclination to 
appear as the champion of any special theory of teaching modern 
languages. The teacher must be an artist, and not a mere copyist. 
Uniformity ot method is as undesirable in teaching as in dress or 
religion, which is not equivalent to asserting that it neither matters 
hew you teach nor how you dress nor what you believe. The ideal 
to be attained was that a modern language pupil should be provided 
with a sufficient knowledge of the language he had taken up, that when 
he left school he could read it well enough to keep up his interest in it. 
We did not know a foreign language properly unless we could express 
our thoughts in it. If it was impossible to get pupils to be perfect in 
the expression of their own ideas in a foreign language, one should aim 
at increasing their capacity to appreciate the thoughts of others ; or, to 
put it plainly, turn them out more proficient readers. The best method 
of teaching was the conversational, or oral one, so that the child should 
learn to speak phonetically, before learning either to read or write 
ordinary script. Oral teaching was a sine qua non of all modern 
language teaching. As to the teacher, no one should be appointed 
unless he could speak the mother tongue of the country he was in ; in 
other words, in English schools modern languages should be taught by 
English tutors who have gone through a University training In 
reference to the custom of announcing set books for examinations, Miss 
Bentinck-Smith considered them to be the bane of all true literary 
training or culture. Set books were in the main a tést of memory, and 
memory was not the faculty that required the most development in the 
child. Teachers of modern languages must go abroad from time to 
time to refresh their studies, and, in order to accomplish this, higher 
salaries should be paid to them. Apart from foreign languages, what 
did the child know about his own tongue? It was the parent s duty to 
cultivate the children’s taste for a love of good books, so that as they 
grew up they would avoid the trash which was so generally read. In 
summing up her remarks, the speaker said that, in her opinion, the 
teaching of French, German, and English should run on parallel lines. 
In each language, the best method of obtaining the child's interest, and 
of so getting it to learn, was the conversational method. A number of 
those present took part in a discussion on the paper which had been 
read, and Miss Bentinck-Smith replied, criticizing their remarks. 
Mr. T. E. Cattell proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Bentinck-Smith, 
which was seconded and duly carried. The company were subse- 
quently entertained to tea. 

Sa‘op.—A delightful evening was spent by the members of the Salop 
Branch at the Girls’ High School on Friday, February 10, when Mr. 
J. L. Paton (High Master of Manchester Grammar School), who was 
modestly announced to read a paper on ‘ Boys’ Hobbies,” gave an 
illuminating and charming address covering a very wide range of 
thought and of great practical benefit to educationists. The Rev. 
Prebendary Moss presided, and included in the company were Mrs. 
Moss, Miss Wise, the Rev. J. C. and Mrs Street, The Rev. T. and 
Mrs. Townsend, the Rev. R. L. Franks, Dr. Calvert, Mr. T. E. Picker- 
ing (Hon. Secretary), &c. The Chairman said it was a peculiar pleasure 
to him to introduce his old pupil, Mr. Paton. He always associated 
Mr. Paton with the removal of the school—not that he exactly removed 
the school—but because he was head boy at the time the school was 
moved, and was present on that great occasion when the school was 
formally opened. At Cambridge Mr. Paton carried all before him: 
he was head of his year, was as near Senior Classic as was possible in 
these days, these evil days of reform, and since then his name had been 
conspicuous at Rugby and now fin Manchester for the extraordinary 
success he had obtained with his boys. But, as Mr. Paton was touched 
with that modesty which was peculiarly natural to Salopians, he would 
say no more. Mr. Paton defined a hobby as, first, a thing we do by 
way of a change from our routine occupation, and, secondly, a thing we 
do with pleasure. Hobbies must be active—a passive thing may not 
he counted asa hobby. Smoking, for instance, is not a hobby : it is 
merely a survival of that childish instinct which makes us want to pull 
at something in our mouths. Dealing with some boys’ hobbies, Mr. 
Paton had much praise to give to stamp collecting. and he especially 
commended it to aspirants to the teaching profession, because it in- 
volved an enormous deal of patience and perseverance. Secondly, it 
seemed to him that it made a demand on the powers of nice observation 
and discrimination, and at the same time—a_ necessary corollary—on 
the powers of classification. It also taught the boys geography and 
gave them knowledge about the exchange value of coins, and indirectly 
about history, both contemporary history and the history of the past. 
But there was another side: like so many of our amusements in 
England, unfortunately, it had become a business, and whenever a thing 
became a business, whether in betting or professionalism, true sport 
went out of the window. But what he really wanted to discuss was 
what ought to be the attitude of teachers towards hobbies—teachers 
and parents, because for purposes of education they two must work 
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together. Of course, work was work, and a hobby was a hobby; 
Nero was an example of a man who overdid his hobby at an inoppor- 
tune time. Teachers themselves were not perfect: a certain class 
thought wisdom began with them and ended with them. They were 
rather apt to presume, especially now that they were trying to map 
things out, that boys did not know anything except what they were 
taught ; there was a danger at the present time that the machinery of 
education might make such increasing demands upon the child that the 
machine might be more and more, and the boy and girl might be less 
and less. lass work was, of course, necessary, but, considering what 
the increase of subjects had been in the curriculum, considering how 
even from the nursery the child was subjected to continual examinations, 
realizing how frightfully systematic our games had,become, he thought 
they would agree with him that there was a real danger that the 
spontaneous life of the child might be sacrificed to the machinery, that 
it might lose much of its individuality, that it might have so much of its 
time mapped out and determined for it that it might lose through sheer 
atrophy the power of mapping out its own time and determining the 
object of its efforts. The mind needed its play as well as the body, 
and the hobby was the play of the mind. He would urge that 
the hobby had its educational value. In regard thereto we thought 
that the teacher and the parent should stand behind the scenes, and 
neither prescribe nor proscribe, nor find fault ik boys frequently 
changed their hobbies. Many parents did find fault—of course, teachers 
were too wise—if boys chopped and changed ; but it was only natural 
on the part of the boy. He wished to find out what he liked best, and 
it was all useful experience. Therefore they should not blame a boy 
if he was fickle with his hobby; neither should they presume, if he 
took up photography very vehemently, that it was worth while buying 
him an expensive camera. Even if the hobby took time which other- 
wise would be devoted to lessons, it was worth it, because from the 
play of spontaneous activity the mind got a freshness and an edge 
which otherwise it would lack. After speaking of the value of 
collections of plants, butterflies, shells, beetles, &c., as a means of 
opening lads’ eyes to Nature in a way nothing else can, and saying a 
special word in favour of pets, Mr. Paton went on to say that there 
was a vandalism in boys, and even in adults where he came from, 
which seemed to him to be the result of a certain /acuna in child- 
hood. It was the inalienable right of every child to be bred on the 
farm. Our usual method by which we tried to make up for the 
natural birthright of the child was repression, preaching, and punish- 
ment. That vandalism seemed to him to be the result of flying in 
the face of Nature—as the Greeks would put it, ‘fighting against 
God.” Our cities were negations of what a child should have as a 
playground of its early life. In that dirty-mindedness which per- 
vaded every set of boys, to a certain extent, he found those boys most 
free from it who had been brought up on farms and had known in an 
open and natural way the processes of Nature. Other points the 
speaker impressed were that the child should do all the work in 
connexion with his hobbies, and that the use of a hobby to a boy 
was in inverse propurtion to the amount of money his father had 
spent on it. The more it represented of Tommy’s own work and 
the less of his father’s cash, the more educational value it would 
have. It was a mistake to Judge by actual, tangible, visible results : 
the results must be looked for in the boy himself. The question to be 
asked was: What good has he got from doing it? and, also: What 
harm has it kept him from doing? Of course, it was possible that the 
hobby might not give pleasure to other people. Spurgeon was once 
asked whether it was possible that a trombone player might also be a 
Christian. With the strong common sense which characterized him, the 
great Nonconformist divine replied that he was positive that a trombone 
player might also be a Christian, but he was not at all certain that it 
was possible for the nan who lived next door to a trombone player to 
be a Christian. A hobby, like virtue, was its own reward ; but very 
frequently it supplied, if not an answer, at any rate a clue to the answer, 
to that perplexing problem, What shall we do with our boys? Charles 
Darwin’s real self was in the greenhouse and garden rather than in 
the Latin verses and Greek iambics they tried to grind into him in 
Shrewsbury School, and he had known many instances where the hobby 
had determined the future career of the man. That which most dis- 
tinctly stamped a child’s own separate personality was the use it made 
of its own leisure time, when it was its own master—in a word, its 
hobby. That distinctive personality was the salt which seasoned the 
whole of life and its activities. Individualism was the corruption which 
destroyed life, and individuality was the salt which preserved it.— 
Prebendary Moss made some comments on Mr. Paton’s paper, and 
proposed a vote of thanks to him, and to Miss Wise for receiving the 
meeting. Mr. Thomson seconded the proposal, which was carried 
with enthusiasm. 

Three Towns.—On December 2, 1904, Mr. Alonzo J. Rider presided 
ata meeting of the Three Towns Branch at the Atheneum, Plymouth, 
when Mr. G. P. Dymond, of the Hoe Grammar School, read a paper on 
**Sidelights on American Education.” Mr. Dymond said a careful 
examination of current articles in the American press led one to the 
conviction that there were many earnest-minded observers on the other 
side of the Atlantic who were by no means satisfied that all was as well 


as the average American would have them believe. The defects of the 
educational problem in America were (1) the excess of manual training 
in schools, which led to ‘‘that dilution of scholarship which comes 
from the effort to teach a great many subjects in a limited time” ; 
(2) lack of thoroughness in education ; (3) insufficient development of 
the intellectual powers. The instinct of the true educationist was 
apparent when he insisted that the best service which could be rendered 
by the schools of the people was to teach men to think ; for right think- 
ing lay at the base of all right progress. It was interesting, and some- 
what surprising, to find that the curriculum which the head of an 
American institute of technology advocated as especially calculated to 
fit a lad for subsequent training in those manual arts in which the 
American was generally supposed to excel was precisely that which for 
some years past had been in vogue in English secondary schools. The 
question of thoroughness was greatly exercising the American mind. 
Constant complaints were made in the American papers that the 
children were taught all sorts of ‘‘ frills,’ but could not write or spell, 
One writer said the American pupils left school ignorant of what every 
one ought to know, and incompetent for the things that every one had 
to do. Indignation meetings had been held in some places in the 
United States to protest against the laxity of teachers with regard ta 
some of the elementary subjects. It was noted, on the authority of 
Mr. W. Fletcher (of the Mosely Commission), that when the age of 
eighteen was mentioned in America as regards the school life it prac- 
tically meant sixteen according to the English standard. It was 
of supreme interest that this eminently practical nation was 
waking up to the necessity of prolonging a boy’s education, 
America had realized more widely than ourselves that edu- 
cational short-cuts were a failure. It was constantly stated that 
there was no religious question in America, but a shrewdly observ- 
ant Englishman who for some years had been residing in the 
United States wrote: ‘‘ The Americans themselves have not by any 
means solved the question of religious education. There is powerful 
control over some of the leading Universities. There is beginning a 
very vigorous agitation for the teaching of the Bible in the common 
schools, which will mean mischief in a country of such Heterogeneous re- 
ligion as this.” The Mosely Commission's report was only a partial one 
on the existing state of the educational life of America. There were 
points on which America had much to learn from England. In Eng- 
land, therefore, they must be careful lest in their new-found zeal for 
rooting up the tares they rooted up the wheat also. At the same time, 
it would be arrant folly to remain blind to some of the excellences of 
the American system. Mr. Coward had summarized what we may 
learn from America, emphasizing the following points :—(1) That the 
utmost should be dune in the way of equipment and efficiency for the 
elementary schools ; (2) that secondary schools be thoroughly organized, 
new schools established where necessary, and existing ones improved 
and controlled as much as possible ; (3) that the passage from the 
primary to the secondary school be made as easy as possible ; 
(4) improve evening and technical schools; (5) unite teachers of all 
kinds into one great profession, and train them well; (6) extend the 
usefulness of existing Universities and University colleges and provide. 
new ones; (7) encourage inquiry and experiment, and secure the 
co operation of other authorities with the school authorities. 
Mr. A. Edmund Spender, as a member of the Mosely Commission, 
hoped it would not be forgotten that the report did not pretend to. deal 
in the fullest degree with the question of education. It could not be 
expected that the report would be absolutely perfect ; the time at the 
disposal of the Commission was limited. He devoted the whole of his 
time to reformatory work and truant schools, but he did not go there to, 
criticize, but to nd out what was best. It was a question whether the 
time had not come for this country to turn its attention more to the 
training of our lads, especially in preparation for their professions in 
life. Competition in commerce between nations was becoming keener 
every day. Many of our boys did not receive the education that they 
should have, and it was not given through the right channel. Training 
up boys with the ideal of business was training them instinctively to 
look ahead to the days of manhood. He regretted that there were to 
be found a large number of boys who appeared to have no 
intention in life; who appeared to be drifting into the condition 

of supposing that it would be all right by-and-by. That was not the 
right path, especially when they realized the great commercial 

competition going on between nations. He also regretted to 

see that in Plymouth and other places the night schools were not so 
properly appreciated as they should be. That was made a very 

important point in America, where they would find that when the boys 

and girls left work they made their way to the night schools to learn 

something. One of the weaknesses in the educational system in 

America was the absence of any definite criterion or definite status. 

Each State worked independently ; each had its own line or idea as 

regards education. There was no central point; but the Americans 
were now giving attention to this. He felt extremely glad that Mr. 

Quiller Couch had in an indefinite way suggested the necessity for a 

University in Cornwall. It might be wise if such a class of University, 

not altogether on too large or too expensive a scale, was Started in 

various parts of England, where the youths could finish their education. 
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At the same time, such Universities should be under some central 
control—perhaps in London One of the weaknesses in America was 
the inequality of the teachers, entirely due to the fact that they were so 
inadequately paid, and there was no scope given to them. He did not 
suppose teachers took up the profession with the idea of becoming 
millionaires, but it was not quite fair that they should be inadequately 
paid. Was it wise to spend extravagant sums upon the picturesque 
and the ornamental in the buildings, the material, and then very inad- 


equately to pay the brain ? Americans were also turning their attention to | 


that matter, and he thought that within the next ten years they would 
have brought about a remedy to some extent.—An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Rev. J. M. Hodge, Mr. G. Michell, 
Mr. T. P. Treglohan, and the Chairman took part.—Mr. Dymond was 
heartily thanked for his paper. 


IN OLD TOURAINE. 


{REMINISCENT OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD FRENCH COURSE AT TOURS.) 


| Ba hae my castles have been built in Spain, 
The airy visions of my brain ; 
But | have been to France, and there 
Have found châteaux as rich and rare 

In Old Touraine. 


No fancy-fashioned fabrics of a dream, 
But time-defying, so they seem, 

These regal relics of Old France, 

The scenes of love and death and dance, 
And swords a-gleam. 


“When the rude rule of force began to wane 
Learning reborn, in Francis’ train, 
Wars spoil, from Italy was brought, 
And ever grew while still she taught 
In Old Touraine. 
Azay-le-Rideau, Amboise, Blois, Langeais, 
Chaumont, Chenonceaux mark the way 
She followed through the fertile land ; 
Her monuments on ev’ry hand 
We see to-day. 
Here kings are courtiers, and, loving, deign 
‘To stoop to conquer, nor in vain ; 
For gallantry is virtue when 
Women in morals match the men 
In Old Touraine. 


Here meet the middle and the modern age, 
-On history’s brightly painted page, 
Where women rule and love holds sway, 
Death hath no terrors, life is gay, 
And passions rage. 


Here, still unwarned of all her later pain, 
Bright Marie Stuart lives again 
For us; a child with woman’s wit, 
Learning to make the most of it 
In Old Touraine. 


Cold, crafty, cruel Catherine is there ; 
Diana, calculating, fair ; 
Agnes, more loving, not less frail, 
And Joan, as pure as is the Grail, 
‘Teach kings to dare. 


Here Guise, the scarred, the man of force and brain, 
‘The giddy summit strove to gain, 
Till the throne tottered at his breath ; 
So he was basely done to death 
In Old Touraine. 


„And thus the pageant strides before our eyes, 
Great figures, garbed in diverse guise, 

‘The cunning, martial, callous, fair, 

‘The cowering crowd, the few that dare, 
The fools, the wise. 


As background for these dead who live again 
From moated keep to tapering vane, 
Stand the grey walls in strength and grace, 
Stone-written stories of the race, 
An Old Touraine. 


? 


F. J. M. 
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Horace Marshall & Son. 


The Modern School Publications issued by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son include a 
number of the Books recommended by the 
Board of Education for a Four Years’ Course 


in English. 


Full List and all particulars, with Horace 
Marshall & Son's Complete Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sent post free on application. 


1 
Makluyt’s English Voyages. (Selec- 
tions.) 
Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Introduction 


Cloth, crown 8vo, Picture Cover, 


by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 
[Now readr. 


fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Prescott’s Mistories of Peru and 


Mexico. (Selections.) 
Edited by S. LAMPREY, B.A. In Two Parts. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
fully Illustrated. Peru, is. 3d.; Mexico, ts. 3d. 


[Keady immediate v. 
A Book of Ballads. 
Edited by C. L. THoMson. Cloth, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Stories from the Northern Sagas. 
Edited by E. E. Sreicur, B.A., and ALBANY F. Major. Cloth, 
crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


Selections from the Morte 


d'Arthur. 
Arranged by C. L. THOMSON. 
8vo, Illustrated, 2s. 


Spenser’s Faerie 


from. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 


Second Edition. Cloth, crown 


Queene, Tales 


Cloth, crown vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6:1. 


THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. 


Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A., 
of the Whitgift School, Croydon. Price 6d. 


Miiton: L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Edited by C. L. 
THOMSON. Price 4d. 
Miiton: Comus. Edited by C. T. On1ons, M.A. Price 6d. 


Milton: Lycidas and the Sonnets. Edited by N. L. 
Frazer, B.A. Price 4d. 


Milton: Samson Agonistes. Edited by C. T. Onions, 
M.A. 
Goldsmith: The Deserted Viliage. 


Onions. Price 4d. 


Goldsmith: The Traveller. Edited by N. L. Frazer, B.A. 
Price 6d. 


Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner. 
Frazer, B.A. Price qd. 


Edited by C. T. 


Edited by N. L. 


This New Series of ‘Carmelite Classics” aims at providing Standard English 
Texts at a low price, of attractive appearance, and containing a minimum of editorial 
matter. Such notes as occur refer only to such matters as pupils of school age could 
not be expected to know or to think out for themselves, and. when quotations from 
Greek or Latin authors occur, they are given from Standard English translations. 


SPECIAL NOTE. 
The following books are now ready :— 
The New Temple Reader. is. 6d. net. 
Is. 6d. 
The Temple infant Readers. 4d.. 4d., and 6d. 
Ancient History. By W. II. SALTER, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 


The Preparatory Temple Reader. 


London: Temple House; and 125 Fleet Street, F.O. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES, 


Dla the last month, the Registration Council has 
been in a state of suspended animation, but by a 
Minute in Council it is now resuscitated for another year, 
to date from March 6. The Board of 


The Register. Education models itself on the policy of 
the Government, and lives from hand to 
mouth. We must wait yet another month or more for the 


report of the Registration Council for 1904, of which, we 
are informed, the Board has not yet seen fit to sanction the 
publication. Meanwhile we can only repeat our former 
criticism, that we are no nearer the establishment of a 
Register of Teachers, “in which the name of every 
registered teacher shall be set forth in alphabetical order,” 
and which “shall be published annually,” “by virtue of 
Section 4 of the Board of Education Act, 1899,” than we 
were in 1902. We may further point out that, unless the 
Board face the situation, and set to work at once to provide 
a new scheme, the Register in a given time will assuredly 
collapse of itself, and perish of inanition. In March, 1906, 
the temporary conditions of registration cease to be oper- 
ative, and under the permanent conditions only 150 women 
and 4 men have hitherto been registered. Sir John Gorst 
told the House that the Register was intended to be, and 
would be, self-supporting; but, even if the number of 
teachers who can satisfy the permanent requirements were 
quadrupled (and the provision of training for secondary 
masters is almost at a standstill), it is clear that an income 
of £200 a year will not cover office expenses, to say 
nothing of publication, Column A is a cardboard figment ; 

Supplemental Registers are postponed sine die ; and, unless 
something i is done, and that quickly, Column B will likewise 
end in a fasco. 


Te resignation of Dr. Warre has let loose a flood 
__ of coffee-house babble in the National Review and , 
the daily press,-with which we need not concern ourselves. | 

We cannot, however, dismiss it with the 
cheery optimism of the Spectator (Mar. 11). 

That there is a difficulty in finding a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Warre does not prove that Dr. Warre was an 
ideal head master. To say that “in the matter of sanita- 
tion Eton is not worse than other great schools” is not 
tantamount to giving it a clean bill of health. It ought to 
be better. ‘ The ventilation of a schoolroom is a small 
thing compared with the atmosphere of a school.” True, 
but Eton’s most loyal sons do not bear out the assumption 
that the “ atmosphere ” of the school leaves nothing to be 
desired. ‘It must be frankly admitted that the intellectual 
standard maintained at the English public schools is low; 
and, what is more serious, I do not see any evidence that 
it is tending to become higher. . . . We send out from our 
public schools year after year many boys who hate know- 
ledge, and think books dreary; who are perfectly self- 
satisfied and entirely ignorant. What is worse, not ignorant 
in a wholesome and humble manner, but arrogantly and 
contemptuously ignorant—not only satisfied to be so, but 
thinking it ridiculous and almost unmanly that a young 
man should be anything else.” Such is the judgment of a 
singularly sane, and at the same time sympathetic, critic 
who was for eighteen years an Eton master. Dr. Warre 
has worthily carried on the traditions of Eton, but we hope 
that his successor will not be content “stare super. 
antiquas vias.” 


Eton. 


t 


"THE enforced resignation of Mr. A. T. Pollard at an age 
which for a head master would be considered the 
prime of life is an event which calls for comment not only 
Resignation of °” account of the withdrawal of a dis- 
Mr. Pollard. tinguished member from the profession, 
but as raising in a concrete form vexed 
questions of tenure and school administration. The facts 
of the case are simple and, though variously interpreted, 
undisputed. The Governors of the City of London School 
are the Court of Common Council, who appoint not only 
the Head Master, but the assistants. As a consequence of 
this arrangement ‘there has, of recent years, been consider- 
able friction between the Head Master and certain members 
of his staff, and the whole matter was referred to a Special 
Inquiry Committee. The Committee recommended that 
Mr. Pollard be offered a retiring pension of £500 a year, 
but the terms of the report were such that Mr. Pollard felt 
compelled to decline the settlement. Ata meeting of the 
Court of Common Council Mr. Pollard was heard. He 
convinced the Court of the justice of his objection, and the 
Town Clerk was instructed to draft a letter stating that the 
adoption of the report conveyed no reflection upon Mr. 
Pollard’s scholastic attainments or his administrative capac- 
ities. It should be added that a letter, signed by twenty- 
seven out of thirty-one of the staff, was addressed to Mr. 
Pollard stating that, as far as the signatories were concerned, 
their relations to the Head Master had been “of a most 
friendly and harmonious character.” 


QON the personal side there is nothing to add except to 

congratulate Mr. Pollard on a successful vindication 
of his professional character and to wish him equal success 
in another place. The moral to be drawn 
from the case seems to us no less plain. 
While protesting against the irresponsible 
autocracy which English head masters generally enjoy, 
especially in the matter of dismissal of assistants, we have 
still maintained that the appointment should, at least;in the 
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first instance, rest wholly in their hands. Whether these 
appointments should be only temporary, for a period of one 
or two years, the subsequent permanent appointment resting 
with the governing body, as we have recommended, or, as 
was recommended in the joint resolution of the Head 
Masters and Assistants, the head master should be em- 
powered to act as agent of the governing body while the 
assistant holds office from and under the governing body, 
is comparatively a matter of indifference. ‘The more thorny 
question of dismissal of assistants does not here arise ; but, 
as suggesting the desirability of a right of appeal in the case 
of dismissed head masters, Mr. Thomas Allen will doubtless 
make a note. 


OY the matter of fees in secondary schools the Board of 

Education have been compelled to climb down. 
This may perhaps be taken to mean that Mr. Morant, with 
the Local Authorities at his back, has been 
able to convince Sir William Anson that 
the previous attitude of the Board was 
impossible. We are now informed that 
the case of each school will be judged on its own merits, 
in accordance with local circumstances. The minimum 
fee of £3 and the maximum proportion of 25 per cent. 
free places will not be rigidly insisted upon, when such 
insistence would prove a hardship in the locality. We do 
feel that a danger exists lest secondary education should be 
so cheapened that it may lose some of its best and most 
distinctive qualities. We have advocated a fee of £6 as a 
minimum, and have expressed the belief that the needs of 
the locality for cheaper education could be met by the 
establishment of sufficient scholarships. This position is, 
we believe, unassailable with regard to schools that have 
been generally known as secondary. There remains a 
distinct difficulty, however, in respect to the class of school 
in large towns formerly known as higher-grade. These 
schools, partly to secure the higher grant, prefer to become 
secondary rather than higher elementary. The conditions 
are such that either they must consist of free places entirely 
or they must have a very low fee, lower even than £ 3. 


“THE Local Authorities are jubilant that they have again 
defeated the Board ; and indeed it does not seem 
that the Central Authority has any legal power under the Act 
to interfere in the question of school fees. 
The Local Authority provides the school, 
and is bound to meet the deficit. It is, 
therefore, to the interest of the Authority to charge parents 
as high a fee as local circumstances make possible. What- 
ever the parents pay is so much saved to the ratepayer. 
But, admitted that the Board had, in fixing a minimum fee, 
overstepped their powers, it does not follow that the Board 
are unable to enforce a high standard of secondary education. 
The Board can withhold grants from such schools as do 
not come up to the standard fixed. Ifa school, as a result 
of low fees, is managed in an unsatisfactory way ; if the 
staff is badly paid, and consequently inefficient; if the 
children do not stay long enough to profit by the school 
course, or if they are intellectually unfit on admission, the 
Board have their remedy. They can insist that secondary 
education means a definite course of study pursued until 
the age of sixteen at the lowest. This education ought to 
be open to every child whose parents can pay the fees, or 
whose intellectual promise is such that it would pay the 
country to educate that child as a national investment. 


Safeguards. 


HE Inter-Departmental Committee appointed by Lord 
Londonderry to report on underfed school-children 
cannot be regarded otherwise than as an evasion of the 


question by a “not very brave Govern- 
ment.” The facts were sufficiently elicited 
by the Physical Deterioration Commission, 
and, well qualified as are the members of the new Com- 
mittee, which includes Mr. Cyril Jackson and Miss Maude 
Lawrence, they can add little fresh information to the 
Report of the Commission, though they may arrive at 
different conclusions. The Commission, it will be re- 
membered, recommended a regular medical inspection of 
all schools and provision of meals at the public cost to 
underfed children under certain guarded conditions. We 
can see no possible reason why the first of these recommenda- 
tions should not have been at once carried out by the Board 
of Education. As to free meals, there is no need to repeat 
the views we have recently expressed. It seems to us that 
the limitation introduced in the terms of reference, “without 
any charge upon the public funds,” will render the inquiry 
wholly nugatory. Sir John Gorst’s position is impregnable. 
The first duty of the State is to see that no children are 
starved, and to force learning down the throats of starving 
children is to offer stones for bread. The second duty is to 
bring home to parents the responsibility for their children. 
Sir John Gorst believes that he has solved the equation, and 
found the way both to feed the children and to make the 
parents pay. Sir William Anson has an open mind—that 
is, according to Mr. Chamberlain, an empty mind-—and he 
waits for the Whitehall staff to give him ideas. Not a very 
brave Government ! i 


Underfed Children 
and Whitehall. 


HE scheme for School Certificates issued by the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations Syndicate is quite in 
accordance with the proposals of the Consultative Com- 
mittee, and we welcome it as an anticipa- 

gi alr ia tion of a national scheme, and one that 
can easily be dovetailed with such a 

scheme when it is formed. The new departure is that 
Certificates will be granted only to pupils in approved 
schools. To be approved a school must either have been 


. inspected by the Syndicate or recognized by the Board of 


Education. The schedule of examination subjects is well 
considered, and holds the balance fairly between the 
humanities and science. Both Junior and Senior candi- 
dates are required to pass in arithmetic, English language 
and literature, and one foreign language. In the alternative 
subjects, language seems to us to have hardly its fair share. 
The science boy may pass on religious knowledge only, 1n 
addition to his science, but the classical boy will be com- 
pelled to take one section of higher mathematics or of 
science, and, if he takes French, his Latin and Greek will 
not count. We think that for the Senior Certificate two 
languages might be demanded. 


HE Board of Education has recently been subjected to 
criticism of all kinds, much of it just and much of 

it arbitrary and captious. We should like to submit a 
protest against the delays in the publica- 
tion of returns and in the payment of 
grants. The whisky-money return for 
the year ending March 31, 1903, was published in January, 
1905, and the list of grants to secondary schools for the 
year 1902-3 is still unpublished. New regulations for 
pupil-teachers and secondary schools were published in 
July last, a few weeks before they came into operation. 
Forms, such as those for local scholarships, were still at 
the printers’ a few weeks before the date for their return 
duly filled up. A few weeks ago Mr. Soares asked whether 
Sir William Anson was aware of the inconvenience to 
Local Authorities caused by the delay in the payment of 
annual and fee grants, the payments being several_months 
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overdue. The Parliamentary Secretary pleaded “ special 
pressure ”—an excuse which, it may be hoped, will not be 
heard again. Lastly it may be noted that the names of the 
new Inspectors for Secondary Schools, who take office on 
April 1, have not yet been published. 


WHILE we are constantly animadverting on the 
multiplicity of examinations, and suggesting the 
suppression of some and the amalgamation of others, it 
may seem strange to hear that yet another 


PATREON gs examination board has been formed. Yet 
we cannot refuse a welcome to it, as it deals 
with a side of work that has been neglected 

in the past. The Board in question proposes to give cer- 


tificates of efficiency to those who want to teach hand and 
eye work in schools. The aim is therefore distinct from 
the aims of the City and Guilds Institute, whose manual 
examinations are directed towards the encouragement of a 
scientific attitude on the part of skilled artisans rather than 
teachers. So far from objecting, we regret that the Board 
of Education have not seen their way to absorb this new 
body. They have, however, “ recognized ” the examina- 
tion, and appointed two of their inspectors to seats upon 
the Council—Mr. Legard and Mr. Marvin. Mr. Dyke 
Acland is President, and many other influential persons are 
associated in the work. Particulars can be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. John Cooke, at 4 Bloomsbury Square. 


SOME of our contemporaries shake their\ heads over 
the insufficiency of the London County Council, 
with its comparatively limited membership, to deal ad- 
l A with the are of eee busi- 
ness that comes before it. These argue 
, © Committzomen. that the control of the schools will fall 
more and more into the hands of permanent officials. We 
admit the likelihood, and indeed the inevitability, of this 
result ; but we do not admit that any disastrous conse- 
quences are bound to follow. On the contrary, we would 
ask if any but trained experts are capable of visiting schools 
and bringing away useful information. The Board of 
Education consists almost entirely of permanent officials. 
For the action of these Sir William Anson is responsible to 
Parliament. In the same way the members of the London 
Education Committee are responsible to the Council—a 
body that is proportionately less occupied than the House 
of Commons. Mr. John Burns is uneasy at the increase 
of the London inspectorate, and perhaps he fancies he has 
checked the forward policy of Mr. Sidney Webb in this 
direction. But, if the members of the Council are no 
clearer than the reporters of those papers which aim at 
correct accounts of the proceedings, they may be unaware 
of what is happening. An advertisement that still con- 
tinues to appear states that four divisional inspectors will 
be appointed at salaries of £600, rising to £800. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers, this proposal was defeated. 


{5 London the county rate for general purposes is to be 
1s. 5d. in the £ for the coming year; for education it 
is to be 1s. 6d. Of course, this announcement has created 
Mr. Forster's 3d, SOTE alarm. Wild and exaggerated criti- 
multiplied by 6. Cisms are made upon the Council’s ex- 
travagance. It is natural enough; and yet 

it is quite obvious to any observer that a further increase is 
inevitable. Putting aside the expenditure on secondary 
schools, which must mean a large and growing annual cost 
above and beyond Imperial grants, and neglecting the 
additional sums required for the training of teachers, in spite 
of the increased liberality of the Treasury, there must 
before long be a reorganization of primary education which 
will almost double its cost. One of Prof. Sadler’s five 


points which he made the other day at Liverpool is this: 
smaller classes and more individual attention in the elemen- 
tary schools. We all admit the need, and we must be 
prepared to face the cost. Children in the elementary 
schools have another claim which will eventually have to be 
met : they need play-grounds. The playing fields of Eton 
are, of course, a dream that cannot be realized by poorer 
schools ; but the need for suitable physical training is as 
acute in the elementary schools of large towns as it is any- 
where. The need will have to be met, and its provision 
means money. The ratepayer must be still further bled ; 
the first thing to be done is to convince him that such ex- 
penditure is an investment that will bring in a good return. 


ORD LONDONDERRY does not claim to be an 
expert in the teaching of art, and his remarks at 
Leeds, where he opened a loan exhibition of pupils’ work 
from the Geneva School of Industrial 
Industrial Arts. Arts, were carefully non-committal. But 
Whitehall can learn a lesson from Geneva 
no less than the Local Authorities in England. Some time 
ago the West Riding Education Committee sent its art 
masters to study the Geneva system, and the report of their 
impressions has been widely circulated. This visit has 
been followed up by the exhibition that Lord Londonderry 
opened. Curiosity may be expressed as to whether the 
auditor will pass the expenditure or whether the ratepayer 
will leave it uncriticized. But perhaps the cost has been 
met by subscriptions from members of the Committee. In 
any case, the exhibition and the events that led up to it 
will do much good. The especial lesson, it seems, to be 
learnt from Geneva is the need and the possibility of co- 
ordinating the teaching of art from the beginnings in the 
kindergartens to the finished work in the schools of in- 
dustrial design. Now that education is under one authority 
it is possible in England to plan a properly graded course 
of instruction in art. This means the appointment of an 
art inspector for each district who will have authority over 
the various grades of schools in the locality. 


ASSISTANT masters may congratulate themselves upon 

the friendly reception by the Sheffield Education 
Committee of a deputation from the West Riding Branch 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association. The 
object of the deputation was to show that 
the interests of secondary education de- 
manded greater security of tenure, increased 
salaries, and the provision of retiring pensions. On the. 
first point, Colonel Hughes, chairntan of the Higher 
Education Sub-Committee, explained that, after a long 
struggle with the Board of Education, they had secured 
that the head master should sit upon the governing body, 
and that therefore in every case of dismissal he would have 
to lay the full facts and the grounds of dismissal before the 
governing body. With regard to salaries, Colonel Hughes 
interrupted the deputation to remind them that they were 
speaking to men already converted, and that in Sheffield 
they had adopted a scale of salaries which was practically 
the one that the deputation was advocating, #.¢, £150, 
rising to £300 by regular and automatic increases. When 
a rise of salary was due, the head master would be asked 
orally at the governors’ meeting if he approved, and upon 
an affirmative reply the rise would be granted. It is clear 
that, if he dissented, the Governors would ask for reasons, 
and would consider the case. On the matter of a pension 
fund, Colonel Hughes was quite right in saying that a 
single Authority could not form a scheme that would be 
financially sound. He advised the deputation to continue 
to hammer at the doors of the Board of/Education. 
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Salaries, and 
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A LIST of influential names is appended to a petition 
à praying the London County Council to extend the 
system of vacation schools, and to make a grant to cover 
the cost. The Council will certainly lend 
a willing ear to the proposals ; but it is not 
probable that it will make a payment that 
will cover the major part of the cost. Until public opinion 
has considerably advanced and brought about new education 
Acts with enlarged scope, the organization of these schools, 
as it seems to us, must remain largely in private hands and 
their support be looked upon as a legitimate object of 
philanthropy. It is certainly true that our feeling of responsi- 
bility towards those less fortunate than ourselves is steadily 
growing. We give book-learning free; We are on the way 
to the provision of food for the necessitous ; and the public 
conscience is being roused on the subject of seeing after 
the leisure time of the children as well as their hours in 
school. To give the power of finding reasonable occupation 
for leisure hours is by no means the least important object 
that education has to aim at. The testimony of the police 
is to hand to witness to the disastrous effects of the idleness 
of children in the streets of London during the summer 
holidays. The vacation schools have already done much 
good : there must be more of them. 


Vacation 
Sohools. 


O find the teachers for these vacation schools is one of 
the chief difficulties. Although the actual school 
hours of a teacher in a public elementary school work out 
at an average of about three hours a day, 
e e taking the whole year and including Sun- 
days, yet no wise person will suggest an 
addition to the burden the teacher in a town school already 
has to bear. A certain proportion of expert teachers there 
must be ; but these can have as their lieutenants a number 
of “ persons of leisure” who will do the work with enthu- 
siasm and without money reward. It would not even be 
wise for teachers in secondary schools, although they have 
longer holidays, to give up part of August to what must be 
exhausting work. At present these schools are admittedly 
experimental. They mark a stage, and a very important 
stage, in the growth of the feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the nation as a whole to each individual. Two ad- 
vantages will accrue: the success of the vacation schools 
will go far to convince us that our present curriculum is 
too bookish; and, secondly, we shall realize that, in large 
towns, at any rate, there must be continuous school all 
through the summer, and the children and the teachers must 
take their holidays in relays during the months of June, 
July, and August. 


1? London is getting uneasy at an education rate of 1s. 6d. 
in the £, what must be the feelings of the inhabitants 
of the Borough of West Ham, who are now threatened with 
arate of 2s. 10d.P It is, perhaps, hardly 

poor see necessary to point out that this enormous 
rate is not the result of any special extra- 

vagance. It arises from the conditions of the locality, in 
which the proportion of children per thousand of population 
attending public elementary schools is, we believe, higher 
than in any other borough. The idea of supporting educa- 
tion out of rates is based on the ground that it is an advant- 
age for the whole population that the children of the working 
classes should be educated at the cost of the country. It 
is clearly, therefore, unfair to lay upon any area consisting 
mainly of the classes that use these schools the duty of sup- 
porting them. In saying this, we do not forget that a large 
proportion of the cost is borne by the taxpayer. But when 
it is remembered that in counties a sixpenny rate, and in 
boroughs a shilling, will, roughly speaking, cover the rate- 


payers’ share, it is obviously hard that districts should be so 
divided that the rate falls so unevenly as it does in West 
Ham. The boroughs with a rate over one shilling are 
organizing a deputation to the Prime Minister on this sub- 
ject. There is a choice of two remedies: either larger 
rateable areas or else a greater proportion of the expense to 
be borne by the taxpayer. One of these two reforms must 
be introduced before long. 


HILE we do not consider it feasible that the fees in 
public secondary schools should be raised to a sum 

that would pay the cost of education, for the purpose of 
preventing competition with private schools 

A Soola, —such a policy seems to sweep away the 
need for all Government grants and second- 
ary education rates—yet we do feel that private schools 
have an undoubted grievance on the matter of the eligibility 
of their pupils for County scholarships. These scholarships 
are given out of public money on the ground that it is a 
good investment for the nation to provide further oppor- 
tunities of education to children who will thereby become 
more useful to the State and who otherwise would be unable 
to enjoy this education. There is then no logical ground 
for limiting the choice of candidates for these scholarships. 
Whether the candidates have been educated in this schoo} 
or that is a matter of absolutely no importance. The test 
to which they are put decides whether they show sufficient 
promise to justify the expenditure of public money upon 
them. That is all. Of course, an income qualification 
may be introduced ; that is another matter, and does not 
affect the present argument that no class of children ought 
to be excluded from participating in scholarships provided 
by public funds, merely on the ground that they have been | 
educated in a private school. 


IX an able paper read to the Rochdale Educational 

Society, and since published, Mr. T. C. Horsfall gives 
a lucid account of the German school system as regards 
religious instruction, and states the con- 


= clark aie clusions reached by the foremost German 
Schools. educationists, and in particular by Dr. Rein. 


These are, in brief, that religion must form 
an integral part of the curriculum, not an extra subject to be 
relegated to denominational ministers, and that the Simul- 
tanschule, a school in which two or more creeds are taught 
side by side, is a house divided against itself, which cannot 
stand. We can only take notice here of Mr. Horsfall’s 
application of these principles to England. He would 
have, wherever needed, three kinds of denominational 
schools, Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Protestant, witb 
teachers of the respective denominations. So far most 
would agree, but what of Protestant dissenters? ‘‘ Here 
and there it might be necessary to have a school with 
Church of England teachers for the children of Church of 
England parents, but, if the decision rested with the parents 
of children, and not with the clergy, I do not believe that a 
score of such schools would be needed.” Again we agree, 
but we should be curious to know what the Vicar of Roch- 
dale saidto this scheme. If a Liberal Broad Churchman 
like Archdeacon Wilson dissents, what hope is there of 
winning over the Bishops and clerically minded laymen ? 


“ae new scheme for the mutual recognition of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London certificates is now in full 
working order. The examinations concerned are the Oxford 
nat . Senior Local, the Higher Certificate of the 
Exemptions. Joint Board, the Previous at Cambridge, 
the Cambridge Senior, and Responsions at 
Oxford. Roughly, the various subjects at,these,examina- 
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tioņs are regarded as equivalent; except that to secure 
exemption at Responsions the. London Matriculant must 
have taken or must take an extra paper at the London 
Matriculation in Latin Prose. This paper is not part of 
the examination proper, but no extra fee is charged in con- 
nexion with it. The three. Universities—and secondary 
schools also—must be congratulated on this satisfactory 
agreement. The evil of the multiplicity of examinations is 
thus considerably mitigated by a scheme more simple and 
practical than that of the Consultative Committee. 


BY 

resolution, the London County Council has practically 
settled the tenure question in London secondary schools, 
excluding only a few of the older schools, 
such as Westminster and Dulwich. The 
governors of schools receiving grants from 
the Council are to be informed 
that it is the wish of the Council that they shall exercise control and 
responsibility in the appointment, dismissal, and payment of all teachers 
employed in their schools, and that they be asked, if their schemes 
prohibit such control and responsibility, to apply to the Board of 
Education for such modification in the schemes as will give them the 


power to sanction the appointment, dismissal, and payment of all 
persons employed in their schools.. 


An amendment, by Mr. J. T. Taylor, to move back the 
recommendation was defeated. The Board of Education 
has not yet replied to the joint deputation of Head and 
Assistant Masters on this question. Perhaps the receipt of 


a few scores of schemes for amendment will stimulate them 
to activity. 


Tenure © 
in London. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


_ Mr. BEASLEY, at the annual meeting of the P.S.A.I., gave some 
interesting information that he nad collected as to the action of various 
Local Authorities in relation to private schools. West Ham has re- 
solved that a register shall be kept of non-Council secondary schools 
in the area. All such schools may*be inspected at the expense of the 
Council, and, if pronounced efficient. shall be open for the tenure of 
County Borough scholarships. Middlesex and Devonshire will pay 
half the expense of a Board of Education inspection. Kent and 
Oswestry will throw open their public buildings for the instruction of 
private pupils in certain subjects. Lancashire offers all the advantages 
recommended by the Bryce Commission to all recognized schools. 
Bedfordshire will make grants in the same way and on the same con- 
ditions to all schools, whether public or conducted for private profit. 
Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and several other counties allow their 
scholarships to be held in private schools. Plymouth allows a large 
choice among inspecting bodies to schools seeking recognition. 


THE Bucks Higher Education Sub-Committee have been leisurely 
in the publication of their report for the year 


Sparel Al 1903-4; the information given only reaches the 
Bucks : end of July last, and no doubt further progress has 
Endowments. been made since then in the organization of second- 


ary schools. The county is not well supplied in 
this respect. With regard to endowments for secondary education 
the county is especially poor. The endowments included in the Roby 
return work out at a little over £8 per thousand of population; but 
these figures take in endowments for elementary education. From 
inquiries made by the secretary, Mr. C. G. Watkins, it appears that the 
actual sum available for secondary education amounts to about £4. Ios. 
per thousand of population. But, if the sum is compared to the number 
of pupils in the Bucks secondary schools, it does not seem so small. 

ere are only 400 boys and girls attending the public secondary 
schools in the county out of a population of about 200,000. This 
shows an endowment of over £2 per pupil. 


IT is only since the year 1900 that the Education Authority has begun 
to support the secondary schools, and there is a lot 
of leeway to make up. According to the calcula- 
, tions of experts, there should be 4,000 pupils 
instead of 400 in the secondary schools of the county. Including two 
schools recently instituted by the Authority, there are now seven : five 


New Schools. 


a stroke of the pen, or, to be more exact, by a short 
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for boys, one for girls, and one mixed school. This gives an-average 
of just over fifty pupils per school—an uneconomic number. With 
improved equipment and enlarged building these numbers will greatly 
increase. From accumulated funds in the hands of the Authority asum 
of £12,000 has been granted to be shared among the six new schools 
contemplated. In addition, a loan of £11,500 is to be raised. With 
the exception of the girls’ school at High Wycombe, the other new 
schools are to be “mixed.” This is, no doubt, the best way to deal 
with thinly populated areas. The new schools are at Amersham, 
Aylesbury, Buckingham, Slough, and Wolverton. It is, of course, 
obvious that some children in the county are educated at cfhcient 
private schools, while many are attracted to public schools in neigh- 
bouring counties ; and that, therefore, secondary education is not quite 
so lacking as the official report would imply. These facts Mr. Watkins 
recognizes; but there is work for the Authority to do in order to 
ensure that no child in Bucks shall Jack a secondary education because 
there is no school within his or her reach. | 


) 


AT the request of the Education Committee of the County Councils’ 
Association, Mr. Macan has prepared a memo- 


sag ec Batas randum on the relations between secondary schools 
to Area rated. under one Authority and scholars coming to them 


from the area of another Authority. The arguments 
are so sound that they will certainly convince the County Councillor ; 
and if they do not convince the Board of Education it will be because 
South Kensington cannot rid herself of the old-time traditions of the 
Charity Commissioners. It has been stated, however, that the seat of 
authority has now been transferred to Whitehall, and perhaps Mr. 
Macan is pushing at an open door. The point in dispute is this. If 
an Authority subsidizes a school in its area out of money belonging to 
the ratepayers of that area, shall pupils from a neighbouring county 
attend that school on the same terms as the children of the ratepayers ; 
South Kensington says, in effect, yes, if the school is an endowed 
school ; for they will not allow preferential fees to be charged. If, 
therefore, the neighbouring county declines to make a pro rata grant, 
the Authority providing the school must share its grant with the pupils 
that come from over the border. This is obviously unfair. Either the 
neighbouring county or the parents should pay. In new schools the 
Authority can protect itself by means of preferential fees. 


THE Education Committee of Shropshire have issued a root-and- 
branch circular on the subject of physical training 
Toe BETOR T in elementary schools. The managers are recom- 
mended to terminate the engagements of the outside 
instructors of physical training. In future this instruction is to be given 
by the ordinary staff, and no member is to be excused unless he or she 
can prove scme infirmity which makes physical drill impossible. + The 
principle is a right one. The influence of the drill sergeant called in 
from the outside is of far less value than that exercised by a regular 
member of the staff. And it may perhaps be argued that in the case of 
young children the class teacher ought to be able to take the whole of 
the subjects on the time-table. On the other hand, there is obvious 
hardship in pressing a wise reform too far. The Circular states that all 
assistant and supplementary teachers will be required to attend classes 
unless they are already qualified to give instruction in physical training. 
Head teachers will have to do the same if they are reported as not ef- 
ficient inthis respect. It is to be hoped that a new generation of teachers 
will be brought up to look upon this work as an integral part of the 
curriculum ; they and their scholars will be the better for it ; but great 
consideration should be shown to a generation that has been trained 
with different ideals. 


STUDYING MODERN LANGUAGES 
“PROPERLY.” 


R. SWEET says somewhere (the chapter and verse are 
immaterial): “If modern languages are to be studied 

at all, they must be studied properly.” When I read this 
illuminating sentence I groaned inwardly ; for in that word 
“ properly ” I discerned the hitherto unattained ideal which I 
had been pursuing for so long in my French teaching, and it 
recalled to me also the conflicting counsels, the diverse systems 
which had been pressed upon me so pertinaciously. “ Properly,” 
forsooth! And who is to say what “ properly ” means amidst 
this babel? It used to be said that every French teacher 
wrote a grammar, and, if he did so, it was surely a harmless 
amusement. But to-day every French teacher is busy inventing 
a new system of learning the French language, and every school 
publisher (it is a class not without zeal), having acquired what 
he persuades himself to/be the newest and best thing of the 
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kind, bombards the unfortunate schoolmaster with dictatorial 
pamphlets, specimen pages, and copies of all sorts, until the 
poor man’s bewilderment is pathetic. It seems contrary to 
reason that there should be ten or twelve “best” ways of 
acquiring or imparting a language ; but I speak without dog- 
matism ; for each man praises his own plan with an air which 
appears to admit of no contradiction. Experience, however, 
must be the true guide, and my own experience, which is that 
of a teacher dealing with average boys and girls, may be of 
some interest to others. 

Four or five years ago I was doing what at that period was 
still known as “teaching French”; that is to say, I was 
steadily drilling my pupils in the grammatical niceties of the 
French language, and laboriously preparing with them such 
books as “La Jeune Sibérienne,” “La Canne de Jonc,” or 
classics such as “ Le Cid” or “ Athalie.” I should be the last 
to defend such a system. When my pupils left me they had 
the basis of a knowledge of written French, and that is all. 
I merely mention this stage in my progress to show the point 
from which I started in my pursuit of the ideal. One day I 
awoke to the fact that there was a revolution in the air, and 
that it was time to move. As one cannot move in five or six 
different directions at once, I had to choose, and my choice 
led me in the direction of an interesting family named 
“Chou” —a family of agriculturists, living, apparently, all 
together in a very small house, and engaging in ploughing, 
reaping, grape gathering in a manner not specially fertile in 
words or ideas suitable for English urban children. At all 
events, with these people did my classes and I live and move 
for certain tedious years. At first the children liked it, and so 
did I. But after a while doubt crept in as to whether this, after 
all, was really the ideal I was seeking. The sameness of the 
pictures, the tediousness of the pumped-up questions and 
answers upon indifferent or uninteresting matters, the strain of 
constant talking, the want of a definite grammatical basis, the 
lack of written exercises—all these things made me doubt. 
Such a plan, I concluded, gave a certain fluency within very 
narrow limits ; but it provided a vocabulary quite inadequate 
for future stages and laid no solid foundation of grammar upon 
which future building might rest. ZA2#¢ therefore the family 
“ Chou” —carts, cattle, cocks, and hens. 

My next experiment was in the direction of a method pro- 
vided by a well known professor whose activity is remarkable, 
who has examined many of us, and from whom many of us have 
in one way or another learnt a great deal. His books are highly 
interesting and informing. They are full of jests, puns, riddles, 
songs, rimes, pictures, diagrams, and a hundred other baits 
for that very shy fish the interested attention of the average 
British boy. My pupils took very kindly to this novelty. They 
liked the pictures, they learned with little trouble the poems 
and songs which our professor provides, and on the repetition 
of which he insists so earnestly. And I am bound to say that, 
had they been likely to be examined upon anything of the kind 
in their future school career, the method might have been worth 
continuing. As it was, with “translation, grammar, and com- 
position ” examinations ahead, the defects were soon obvious : 
there was too little systematic grammar, the vocabulary gained 
was too small, and the lack of written exercises was an omission 
troublesome to the teacher and involving a painful want of 
accuracy in the pupils. 

Fortunately, at this stage another reformer appeared—a true 
reformer ofthe reformers. “ Reformers,” said he, “ who propose 
to teach modern languages by a purely imitative method will 
defeat their own object... It is impossible to impart a correct 
knowledge of conversational French without the careful and 
systematic study of grammar.” This sounded like good doctrine, 
and I tried the book with some eagerness. Candour again 
compels me to say that the work is extremely interesting, with 
admirable pictures on almost every page, with matter excellently 
adapted to interest children, and with a most clear and sensible 
exposition of grammar. But, alas! there is always the amari 
aliquid; and what can be said bya teacher as to a “ Primary 
French Course—First Year” which in its frst lesson gives a 
reading lesson with over sixty French words, quite new of course 
to the scholar; a page of grammar containing the present in- 
dicative of é¢c, the definite and indefinite articles, and the use 
of the accents ; and atwo-page “ general exercise”? Macaulay’s 
schoolboy might do this very well at one reading. An ordinary 
child, and it is the ordinary child we find in our class-rooms, 


would take a fortnight or more to know it thoroughly. And this 
system is further complicated by the question of phonetics. 
Shall we or shall we not (for personally I have not had the 
courage to plunge my pupils into the added difficulties of 
phonetic spelling and transcription as a supposed means of 
making their general difficulties less) teach a phonetic alphabet 
and use a phonetic transcript ; and shall we use such a transcript 
along with our ordinary spelling, or shall we use it by itself for 
a certain period, say three months, and then turn to the tradi- 
tional forms? And, further, what system shall we adopt—the 
alphabet of the Association Phonétique, or some of the numerous 
modifications or adaptations of it ? 

No one can doubt the extreme value of a phonetic system 
and experience soon demonstrates its utility even with the 
merest beginners. At the same time, from ¢herr point of view, 
is it possible to avoid the idea that by giving a phonetic system 
we are giving them /wo new languages to grapple with instead 
of one? The small boy thinks of the learning of “32 sui syr 
yn fe:z” as an additional difficulty, and by no means as a 
help to the comprehension, of “ Je suis sur une chaise.” 

But the methods already enumerated by no means exhaust 
the list. For example, there is a system widely advertised, and 
(one supposes) widely used, as to which, it is said, “constant 
speaking for each pupil of a class individually is combined 
with extreme fluency.” This sounds attractive, but, on ex- 
amination, the teacher learns with dismay that, the guiding 
principle of the method being constant revision, the pupils 
“revise from the beginning at each lesson until the amount of 
work becomes so great as to leave no time to go further ahead. 
When this stage is reached they devote five minutes to the 
new lesson, and the remainder to the revision.” When one 
discovers also that what is to be revised in this manner 
consists of an intolerable deal of matter after this model: 
“ Where is the gentleman ?—He is in the garden. Where is 
the lady ?—The lady is in the garden,” &c., one is inclined to 
wonder whether pupils or teacher would be the first to succumb 
to mental and nervous exhaustion. And it is clear that, if 
learning a modern language means no more than this, then all 
talk about its educational value may be at once abandoned. 

Another method which is (one need hardly say) described as 
being “ according to the best and newest systems,” consists of 
short phrases grouped under subjects, interspersed with recita- 
tions and songs, and proceeding to little conversations. The 
same has to be said of this as of a previously mentioned plan : 
with an energetic teacher it would give a certain fiuency within 
narrow limits, but it would do but little to prepare for a solid 
knowledge of the language. 

There is, further, another important point which is hotly 
debated, and as to which a French teacher is necessarily in grave 
doubt: Shall he teach French grammar through the medium 
of the English language or wholly in French? Thus we find 
Prof. Berthon, in a “ Première Grammaire Francaise” recently 
issued, declaring that “ new methods” require “ new books,” that 
there “is no grammar answering to the new needs,” and that 
what is particularly wanted is “a grammar specially written for 
foreigners.” And, further, he remarks that “ grammar /earnt 
and explained in French is one of the most powerful helps that 
the oral method has at its disposal.” Prof. Berthon’s authority 
and his very excellent book would tend to make one adhere to 
his views, but immediately the voice of Mr. Siepmann is heard : 
“I am strongly of opinion that all explanations which break 
new ground should be given in the mother tongue. It is difficult 
enough to make pupils grasp points when they are given in 
their own language; if this is done in a foreign tongue, the 
result is hopeless confusion” ; and, bearing upon this, I may 
quote the remark of a teacher who was extolling the advantages 
for his pupils of a grammar in French. “ But,” I asked, “do 
you not find that the difficulty of being sure that they under- 
stand the grammatical point is largely increased?” — “Oh!” 
said he, “ I always translate it for them.” Mr. Siepmann would 
have no difficulty, I daresay, in making the inference. 

And, in addition to all these perplexities as to methods, there 
is also the perplexity caused by the existence, side by side, of 
the old and the new systems of examination. A French teacher 
(at any rate in Wales, and what Wales does to-day England will 
do to-morrow) has to make his pupils perfectly conversant with 
grammar, to ensure that they have a wide and modern vocab- 
ulary and that they can write decent French, either in “versions” 
or as “free compositions.” All this is of the-old-school,and 
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the severity of the requirements has been in no degree relaxed. 
But, in addition, he has to see that his pupils read French 
“fluently and correctly,” and that they write good dictées ; and, 
still further, he has to prepare as many as possible for an 
individual oral test of “conversational power.” If time had 
been proportionately increased, there would be nothing to say ; 
but in most cases, owing to the pressure of subjects, the time 
has gradually diminished whilst the range of work demanded 
has steadily increased. To combine the two methods of exam- 
ination, and to require the highest standard all round, is to 
cause real hardship. 

I have thus tried to present a true picture of the perplexities 
which involve a teacher of French—or, indeed, of any modern 
language — at the present time. An old system utterly dis- 
credited ; innumerable new systems at war equally with the 
old and with one another, and having as yet a lack of authdrity 
and general acceptance ; a clash of argument even about 
fundamentals ; examining bodies halting between two opinions, 
and neither boldly accepting the new system with all its con- 
sequences, nor holding firmly to the old ; teachers working 
each after his own plan, having no clear guidance—such is the 
position, a position which renders any command to study 
modern languages “ properly ” a platitude or a conundrum. 

A. J. PERMAN. 


ON SOME CONTACT PHENOMENA. 
A PAPER FOR TEACHERS AND INSPECTORS, 


UFFER States are proverbially prone to shocks and 
subject to vicissitudes, and the state of the inspector is 
somewhat analogous. He acts ata point where the propulsive 
energy of a progressive Department meets the variable resist- 
ance of an uncertain mass of undeveloped youthful material. At 
times the resistance is slight, and he is rushed on to higher 
standards and loftier ideats ; anon it reaches its maximum, and 
he bears his share of the resulting stress, standards and ideals 
alike suffering from the shock. 

So, too, the teacher has often to mark the advent of a fresh 
inspector with a sense of shock, natural enough to the thinking 
man. The work of a school is moving with a well defined and 
long standing acceleration when suddenly a new arrangement 
of forces is set up, perchance with kaleidoscopic rapidity, and 
the laws of dynamics fail not in their inevitable action. 

Fortunately for all concerned, these contact phenomena of 
which we would speak are affected by influences which tend to 
make the personal equation a very strong one. No universal 
laws hold good ; but at the same time it needs comparatively 
little thinking to recognize the fact that, were these phenomena 
more carefully studied, a more constant sympathy between 
teacher and inspector would result. This sympathy is growing, 
and growing rapidly. Time was when the inspector was, in too 
many schools, dreaded and feared. That, we honestly believe, 
is now at an end, though the understanding is not always 
perfect even yet. 

The inspector, representing a Department whose aim it is to 
make national education as good as it can be made, naturally 
looks for and hopes for work and a state of progress just a little 
better than it can possibly be at the particular moment. The 
Satisfied inspector, were he to exist, would take from the 
teacher what the poet Watson calls “the boon of infinite 
striving.” How often do we not hear of the difficulty of “ satisfy- 
ing the Department”! In the best sense of the expression, we 
say : “ Well that it is so!” 

As in a more tender connexion, so in that between inspector 
and teacher: neither must look for perfection in the other. 
The wise teacher is he who can derive comfort from having 
honestly done his utmost ; and the discreet inspector is he who 
is quick to discern that, while much is left undone, the effort 
has been whole hearted and not ill directed. The adjective 
used above is used advisedly, for surely no capacity can be 
more useful to the inspector than discernment, tempered by 
discretion. Were an automatic inspector on the “Cash 
Register” principle within the bounds of human invention 
much of the pleasure would depart from the teachers life. 
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Readers of the charming “Memories, Grave and Gay,” in 
which the late Chief Inspector for Scotland embodied so much 
of his experience, will thoroughly appreciate the truth of the 
statement. 

Take the case of the scholarly man whom perhaps a lack of 
robust health has consigned to the charge of some tiny rural 
school, far from civilization and railway engines. How he 
enjoys the one day in the year whereon he holds converse with 
a man of scholarly bearing ! Though the progress of his school 
is impeded by geographical and meteorological inconveniences, 
yet he knows that his visitor is endowed with that common 
sense which leads him not to expect figs from thistles. Inspec- 
tion over, the twain adjourn to the schoolhouse, and over a 
wholesome lunch (which, by the way, has been for days an 
incubus to the lady of the house) talk flows freely and the 
Arcadian draws from his visitor some heart and energy for toil 
yet tocome. Anon, the dogcart comes round, handshakes are 
exchanged, and H.M.I. departs, flower-laden mayhap, but well 
content that even in the wilds are hands that bear aloft the 
torch of learning. 

The meeting is not always thus, alas! Let the, inspector be 
of a different type, and all is changed. We have met the type 
of inspector who would make the contact in such a case one of 
decidedly inelastic impact. He has his standards of judgment, 
but they are rigid, and their rigidity is evident from the questions 
he sets—questions fair and just in many a well staffed city 
seminary, but clean outwith the ken of these unsophisticated 
denizens of the wilds. The writer remembers an inspector who 
was sadly shocked to find children in a very remote region 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the ¢#é/a, who yet had rapidly to 
change the subject when the pupils pressed him hard on some 
point of local ornithology. 

These cases are happily rare, and fast growing more infrequent. 
The gap is being narrowed from both sides. Now it is the 
teacher who learns to discriminate between potentiality and 
performance, anon it is the examiner whose experience teaches 
him that Rassell Lowell was right when he emphasized the 
distinction to be drawn between facts and truth. A child may 
be as full of facts as he will cram, and densely ignorant withal ; 
another may have a scantily furnished brain, and yet possess 
the power of grip and the clearness of perception that are worth 
stores of isolated facts. Nor is it a case of “Ex uno disce 
omnes.” 

Every teacher must have met an inspector of the rapid type 
—the man who can, in one short day, see all that is to be seen 
in a school, who can, with the most accurate sense of touch, lay 
his penetrating finger on the weak spots which always exist. 
We have heard the witless manager hurl heedless anathemas 
at the head of such a man, charging him with the superficiality 
of seeming haste ; yet reflection convinced us that there was in 
his haste more than a trace of “wanton heed and giddy 
cunning.” He had done what nine teachers out of ten believe 
they are capable of doing, and what probably one of the nine 
really could accomplish. 

The real inspector—who must be born ; for he cannot well be 
made—is, fortunately, far from being a vara avis. Inthecontact 
with him is no faintest suspicion of shock. Though his ideals 
are high and his standard likewise, yet he carries with him an 
atmosphere that receives and absorbs the concussion inevitable 
in many cases. The exact composition of this surrounding 
medium is variable, but its constant elements are human kind- 
ness and width of vision. The former of these is visible in the 
instant sympathy yielded him by the children ; the latter betrays 
itself in the sagacity with which faults are traced to their proper 
source. 

If the real inspector thus envelop himself in such a medium, 
the real teacher is no worse provided, though the constant con- 
stituents are different in the second case, being common sense 
and love of learning. The former preserves him from the ruts 
of self-conceit and narrow-mindedness ; the latter teaches him 
the value even of a bitter tonic. 

The contact is not always thus free from concussion, however. 
Where either of the twain lacks the essentials of the preservative 
medium the laws of rigid dynamics hold good, and the weaker 
yields to the reaction. This is usually manifested in the typical 
case where an inspector, zealous and strong in purpose, meets 
a teacher who lacks these very qualities. The latter must needs 
travel the way of the predominating force for a time at least, 
though the time may be shortsto begin with. 
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The other case is perhaps less common, but it must needs 
occur. The inspector whose mind is well balanced and ever 
open to impression must now and then meet a member of the 
teaching profession from whom he may learn something of 
value. In this contact the inspector gains what may raise his 
ideals in some particular, and, if he be a man of strong character, 
his loftier ideals will carry weight in his future work. 

The reader whose bent is towards the mathematical sciences 
will doubtless trace more deeply the results of these phenomena. 
If he belong to either of the classes with which we have dealt, 
he may derive from the consideration of the subject some 
support in future occasions of contact, some added width of 
view in his profession, or some material for thought in moments 
of meditation. 


NOTE ON THE EDUCATION 
ESTIMATES. 


HE Education Estimates for 1905-6 show no very striking changes 
from those for 1904-5. The total amount of the vote is 
£,16,328,947, as against £15,795,538, last year—a net increase of 
£533,409 ; but thesejtotals include the expenditure on museums, picture 
galleries, Universities, and public education in Scotland and Ireland. 
In round figures, for the more strictly educational services Engiand 
and Wales takes £12,500,000, Scotland nearly £2,000,000, and Ireland 
nearly £1,500,000. Administration at the English Board of Education 
will cost £169,332 in 1905-6 (an increase of about £4,000). There 
will be an increase of £26,000 in expenditure on secondary schools— 
(£242,500, against £216,000). Inspection and examination remains at 
about £260,000, and the grants to elementary schools (nearly 11,000,000) 
show a relatively small increase. 

The secondary schoels administrative staff will be increased by one 
senior examiner ard one junior examiner. There are important 
changes in the arrangements for the inspection of schooJs, Eighteen 
Inspectors for Secondary Schools are provided at salaries of £400, rising 
by £20 to £800. ‘‘Junior Inspectors” are no longer classified under 
Elementary, Secondary, and Technical; but under Miscellaneous In- 
spection and Examination there appears the large new item ‘ Fees for 
assistance in examination and occasional inspection, £14,000.” This 
includes several sums formerly specified separately: but the balance 
should be sufficient to provide luxurious inspection for Eton and other 
public schools, which, it is understood, are accepting voluntary inspec- 
tion by the Board. Last year thirty-three Whitehall and thirty-four South 
Kensington Junior Inspectors were provided for; this year, we have 
the item of £14,000 already mentioned, thirty Junior Inspectors (un- 
classified), and a staff of women inspectors (one Chief and eleven 
Inspectors). 

The estimated increase in ‘‘Grants in liceu of Fees in Public 
Elementary Schools” is only £134,500. It will be surprising if 
this sum is not considerably exceeded, in view of the general abolition 
of school fees. The aid grants made under the Act of 1902 stand at 
£2,432,000, against £2,362,000 for 1904-6. A newitem, ‘ Payments 
under the Education (Local Authorities Default) Act, £1,000,” is 
suggestive. The increases in the grants for the training of teachers are 
smaller than might be expected, but £10,000 is put down for the 
promised building grant for training’colleges, and the training of pupil- 
teachers is responsible for an increase of £50,000. Local science and art 
scholarships are estimated at £9,300, a surprisingly small sum, in view 
#! a great excitement caused by the proposal to abolish this form 
of aid. , 

The most disappointing feature of the new Estimates is the smallness 
of the grants for secondary schools. The miserable increase of only 
£26,000 indicates an alarming apathy to the needs of secondary 
education. A Government which can‘ find nearly £2,500,000 per 
annum as jam for the Education Pill of 1002 could get together a few 
hundred thousands for secondary education if it felt so ‘isposed. 
Perhaps our Education Minister does not insist enough, or it may be 
the fault of the Local Authorities and the public. Public clamour has 
certainly produced a striking result in regard to the Government’s con- 
tribution to the training of teachers. It is also responsible for an 
increase in the grants to Colleges in Great Britain of £46.000 (from 
£54,000 to £100,000). T. L. H. 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD, whose death was recently announced, has 
since her husband’s death given £6,000,000 to the University he 
founded. : 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Figure Composition. By R. G. Hatton. Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Little Books on Art.—Millet. By Walter Peacock. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Classics. 


The Myths of Plato. Translated, with Introductory and other Otser- 
vations, by J. A. Stewart. Macmillan, 14s. net. 
Sexti Properti Opera omnia. By H. E. Butler. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, Books I., II., III., IV. With Introduction, 
Notes, and full Vocabulary. By J. Marshall. Clarendon Press, 
each book, Is. 6d. 

Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series.—Xenophon, Anabasis, Book III. 
Edited by A. C. Liddell. 2s. 

The Euthydemus of Plato. Edited by E. Hamilton Gifford. Claren- 
don Press, 3s. 6d. 

Longmans’ Elementary Latin Unseens, with Notes and Vocabulary. 
Is. 6d. 

The Trojan Women of Euripides. 
G. Allen, 2s. net. 


Constable, 


Translated by Gilbert Murray. 


English Literature and Lives. 


Edited by E. de Selincourt. Methuen. 

English Men of Letters.—Sydney Smith. By G. W. E. Russell 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Jeremy Bentham: his Life and Work. By C. M. Atkinson. Methuen, 

s. net. 

William Kathbone: a Memoir. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers.—Browning. By Sir Frank 
Marzials. 1s. net; Dickens. By W. Teignmouth Shore. Is. net. 

Heath’s Reprints—The Belles-Lettres Series. —(1) Gospel of S. Mat- 
thew in West-Saxon, (2) Gospel of S. fohn in West-Saxon ; 
(3) Websters White Devil and Duchess of Malfy ; (4) Brown- 
ing’s Blot in the Scutcheon, Xc., (5) Julienne. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by Henry Cuningham. Methuen, 
2s. 6d. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edited by K. Deighton. Macmillan, Is. 9d- 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. (complete Edition). Meihuen, 7s. 6d. per 
volume. 


Macmillan, 


Geography and Travel. 


Great Zimbabwe, Mashonaland, Rhodesia. By R. N. Hall. 
21s. net. 

The Western Wonderland ; Half-hours in the Western United States. 
By H. W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. Heath. 


Methven, 


History. 
A History of the Ancient World. By G. S. Goodspeed, Ph.D. Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d. net. 
Murray's History of England: an Outline History for Middle Forms. 
By M. A. Tucker. Murray, 3s. 
Landscape in History. By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
net. 
Catharine de’ Medici and the French Reformation. 
With 12 Illustrations. Constable, rss. net. 
Scandinavia. By R. Nisbet Bain. With 5 Maps. 
University Press, 7s. 6d. 

History of Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. Bell, cloth, 2s. net. 

Syllabus of Continental History from the Fall of Rome to 1870. By 
O. H. Richardson. Ginn, 3s. 6d. 

The Fight with France for North America. 
Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bartholomew Sustrow: being the Memoirs of a German Burgomaster. 
Translated by Albert Vandam. Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 

Twelve English Statesmen.—Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d. 


Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 

By Edith Sichel. 
Cambridge 
By J. W. Draper. 


By A. G. Bradley- 


Mathematics. 
Manual of Quaternions. By Charles Jasper Joly. 


net. 


Macmillan. los- 


Miscellaneous. 
Facts and Ideas: Short Studies of Life and Literature. 
Gibbs. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 
Dantes Ten Heavens: a Study of the Paradiso. 
Gardner. Constable, §s. net. 


By Philp 
By Edmund G. 
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- The Man in the Pulpit. By James Douglas. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Bell in the Fog. By Gertrude Atherton. Macmillan, 6s. 
Madame Butterfly. By John Latter Long. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Languages. 


French Idioms and Proverbs. By de V. Payen Payne. 
revised and enlarged edition. Nutt, 3s. 6d. 

Thierry, Les Normands en Angleterre et en France. 
Smith. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

Le Serment. By Jules David. Edited by Cécile Hugon. 
Press, Is. 6d. 

Gautier, Voyage en Espagne. Edited by Gerald Goodridge. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

De la Landelle, Une Haine 4 bord. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 

Fossler’s Practical German Conversation. Ginn, 3s. 

Moiiére, Le Malade Imaginaire. Edited by E. W. Olmsted. Ginn, 
2s. 6d. 

Bazan, Pascual Lopez. Edited, with English Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Prof. Knapp. Ginn, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary German Commercial Correspondence. 
Pitman. 

Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes. 


Fourth 
Edited by A. H. 


Clarendon 


Edited by R. E. A. Chessex. 


By Lewis Marsh. 


Edited by G. H. Clarke. Blackie, 
Iod. 

Portuguese Self-taught. By E. da Cunha. Marlborough, 2s. 

Hermann Sudermann. Par Henri Schoen. Didier, 3 fr. Soc. 

Hoffman’s Der Gymnasium zu Stolpenburg. Edited, with Vocabulary, 
by V. Buchner. Heath. 


Siepmann’s Primary French Course, Part II. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 


Pedagogy. 

Columbia University. Bulletin of Information and Annual Reports, 
1904. Catalogue and General Announcement, 1904-5. Board of 
Education, Special Reports, Vol. XIII. : Educational Systems of 
Chief Crown Colonies and Possessions of the British Empire, in- 
cluding Reports on the Training of Native Races. Part II. : West 
Africa; Basutoland ; Southern Rhodesia ; East African Protector- 
ate; Uganda; Mauritius; Seychelles. Is. 8d.—Vol. XIV., 
Part III.: Federated Malay States ; Hong Kong; Straits Settle- 
ment ; Fiji; Falkland Islands. 1s. 8d. 

American Schools: their Administration and Supervision. 
Chancellor. Heath. 


By W. E. 


Science. 


Student’s Text Book of Zoology. Vol. II.: Amphioxus—Vertebrata. 
By Adam Sedgwick. Sonnenschein, 21s. 

Conversations on Chemistry. By W. Ostwald.—Part I., General 
Chemistry. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 6d. net. 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. Baker. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 

Natural History in Zoological Gardens. By Frank Beddard. With 
Iflustrations by Gambier Bolton and W. Austen. Constable, 
6s. net. 

Modern Industrial Progress. By C. H. Cochrane. Lippincott, ros. 6d. 
net. 

Object Lessons in Elementary Science.—Stage I. 
Murché. Macmillan, 2s. 

Notes and Questions in Physics. By Prot. J. S. Shearer. Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Logarithms and Trigonometric Tables. By J. B. Dale. Arnold, 2s. net. 

Introduction to Elementary Statics. By R. Nettell. Arnold, 2s. 


By Vincent T. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Council’s Report of the Girls’ Public Day School Company for 
1904 shows continuous prosperity. One school during the year has 
been closed, bringing the number to thirty-three, but the number of 
pupils has increased by 11§. After paying a dividend of 4 per cent. 
to shareholders, a balance of (roughly) 44.000 is’carried forward. From 
the ‘‘ Details of Expenditure ” we may deduce some interesting figures. 
The average fee per pupil is £15. 18s., and the average cost £13. 17s., 
of which £10. tos. is for salaries. The grants received from the 
Board of Education amounted to £4,205—an increase of £1,199 on 
the previous year. But the most important paragraph in the report 
is the announcement that the negotiations of the Council with the 
Board of Edueation for turning the Company into a Trust under a 
scheme which should at once secure the shareholders’ interests and 
maintain the work of the Company on the present lines are nearly con- 
cluded. The Board meanwhile will continue existing grants till next 


July. 


Mr. CHARLES GODFREY, assistant master at Winchester College, 
has been appointed Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Osborne, 


vice Mr. C. E. Ashford, who has been transferred to the Royal Navat 
College, Dartmouth. 


THE Rev. M. G. Glazebrook has announced his intention of resign- 
ing the Head Mastership of Clifton College, which he will have held 
for nearly fifteen years. Mr. Glazebrook was a scholar of Balliol 
College, and obtained a First in Final Classical Schools in 1877. Kor 
ten years he was assistant master at Harrow, then for three years High 
Master of the Manchester Grammar School, whence he passed in 18«i1 
to Clifton, on the retirement of Aychdeacon Wilson. After a well 
earned rest of a year or two he intends to devote himself to literary 
work. 


THE tomination for the Head Mastership of the City of London 
School rests with a body of six Professors—three from University 
College and three from King’s College. These select three names, 
which are sent up to the Court of Common Council for the fh: ai 
decision. 


For the Head Mastership of St. Paul’s School we are informed that 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley and the Rev. R. J. Walker, members of the 
present staff, are candidates. 


THE Head Mastership of the Grammar School, Stourbridge, will be 
vacant after Midsummer. The present emoluments amount to {vo 
a year with a house. Applications must be received on or beiv:e 
May 20. 


Mr. J. H. HowGare, of the Lady Manners School, Bakewell, kas 
been appointed Head Master of Huntingdon Grammar School. 


Dr. WILLIAMS, of Swansea Grammar School, has been appointed 
Director of Education for Swansea. 


THE governing body of Eton have perused the answers to their 
interrogatory (profanely termed ‘‘ Sunday questions”), and have inter- 
viewed six candidates. It is reported that the three between whom the 
final choice will lie are Canon Lyttelton, the Rev. Lionel Ford, and Mr. 
Rawlins—two past and one present Eton master. 


.. THE head mistress of a girls’ high school sends us a verbatim copy 
of an excuse received by her for a pupil’s absence: ‘‘ Please excuise my 
daughter for she came home in the afternoon because his aunts son died 
so she went with his mother to the funeral there for Please kindly 
excuise him.” 


WE rejoice to hear from Dr. Joseph Wood that Harrow Sch: ol 
has secured the estate of 250 acres for the purchase of which an appeal 
was made some two years ago, at a cost of £75,000. The school is thus 
secure on the London side against further encroachments of the builder. 
A heavy mortgage has still to be paid off, and Dr. Wood appeals t 
Harrovians for further subscriptions. 


Mr. W. G. GRACE, a master at the Royal College, Osborne, and a 
son of Dr. W. G. Grace the cricketer, died at Osborne after an opero- 
tion for appendicitis. 


THE Rev. J. H. Raven writes: ‘*Can you or any of your readers 
tell me the source of a pentameter I found years ago inscribed on tic 
back of a cricket-bat, and if there was an original hexameter to com- 
plete a couplet ? I have supplied one from the classics, with only a 
change in one letter, making the distich : 

‘< Kara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cyclo ! 
Sphaera ruit praeceps : ecce videtur anas !’ 


(cyclus in the sense of ‘ blob,’ a modernism for the classical ‘duck ’).” 


The Rev. A. F. E. Forman, who died at Repton on February 13. 
after an attack of influenza, was one of the oldest and most respees 
masters of the school. Educated at Sherborne under Dr. Harper, he 
proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, and took his degree in 1573 
with a Second Class in History. In 1874 he was appointed to x: 
mastership at Repton, where he started and organized the Modein 
Side. To him in no small measure are due the successes of the schon’ 
in the cricket field, which culminated in Mr. C. B. Fry, and the establisi- 
ment of the Old Reptonian Society, which now numbers over 1,200 
members. 


To count the votes of assistant masters on the Greek question seems 
to “A. J. B.” (Atheneum, March 4) as otiose as it would be to pul 
the engine-drivers of the country as a guide to the decision of sore 
problem in thermodynamics. They have taken, to teaching (nia - 
tenths of them) ‘‘ not from any special interest in, or ‘capacity for} the 
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instruction of their juniors,” but simply as the readiest way of making 
a living! And yet, when Prof. Ray Lankester hinted that classical 
head masters were personally interested in maintaining the status guo, 
he was howled at as an underbred, unmannerly man of science ! 


WE would call attention to two useful publications of the School 
Nature-study Union: (1) ‘‘ Facilities for Nature Study offered by 
Museums and Gardens in and near London”; (2) ‘* List of Books 
suitable for Nature Study.” They may be obtained from the Hon. 
Treasurer, Miss K. M. Hall, 77 High Street, Whitechapel, E., price 
2d. each. 


Mr. H. W. EVE has reprinted in pamphlet form (Messrs. Nutt) his 
article on ‘* The Teaching of Modern Languages” contributed to the 
** Symposium on National Education ”—a volume which, though only 
four years old, is now forgotten as a Blue Book. 


THE Council of the College of Preceptors have elected as Examiner 
in the Theory and Practice of Education Prof. J. W. Adamson; in 
Latin Mr. F. T. Ritchie; in Hebrew Dr. Hirsch; and in Dutch 
Mr. Proper. 


We understand that the Incorporated Association of Head Masters 
and that of Head Mistresses have given in their adhesion to the scheme 
for a Federation of Secondary Teachers. The other bodies invited to 
join are still deliberating, and the essential points of conditions of 
membership and the amount to be contributed are still open questions. 


WHEN Bishop Thirlwal! was told that at Cambridge the choice lay 
between compulsory religion and no religion at all he replied: ‘‘ The 
distinction is too subtle for my limited intelligence.” For ‘ religion” 
read ‘* Greek.” 


A TEACHER recently appointed to a class in an elementary school 
(Standard III.) noticed the unintelligent manner in which the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated morning and evening by the school, and de- 
termined to test the boys’ knowledge on paper. He has sent us the 
actual results. Only one boy out of fifty-eight wrote out the Prayer 
without a mistake. This, perhaps, will not surprise us, considering 
the age, but what will be, if not a surprise, at any rate a warning, to 
teachers is the nature of the mistakes, apart from spelling, which 
reveal a total ignorance or perversion of the meaning. “Our Father 
wich chart in heaven, allow be thy name,” is a favourite beginning. 
Here is a variation : ‘t Our Father, be short in heaven, our Lord be 
thy name.” These are mere samples. After perusing the batch, we 
have no hesitation in saying that as far as religion is concerned half 
the class might as well have repeated ‘ Enos lases juvate.” 


PRINTERS and writers beware ! is the burden of a resolution issued 
by the Convention of the Royal Burghs in Scotland. He who writes 
the history of Britain after the Union of the Scotch and English Crowns 
in 1707 must eschew the words “ England” and “English” if his 
work is to be acceptable on the other side of the border. At the 
instance of Sir Robert Cranston, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, strong 
representations on this subject are to be made to the Scotch Education 
Department, to School Boards, and to educational publishers. 


THE members of University College, London, have agreed, on the 
motion of Lord Reay, to siyn their own death-warrant. In other 
words, they will support the Council of the College in promoting a Bill 
in Parliament whereby the College shall be transferred to the University 
of London. The College has some seventeen hundred students who will 
thus form the nucleus of a real teaching University. Further progress 
depends upon the liberality of the citizens of the richest city in the 
world, 


WHAT is the market value of a knowledge of the classics? The 
University of London requires a First Division clerk, who should 
be a graduate, but must in any case be ‘‘sutfticiently acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, and German to correct proofs in those languages.” He 
will have to give the “highest guarantees of trustworthiness.” In 
return for the capital in time and money invested in the acquisition 
of these languages, his salary will start at £120 and will ultimately 
rise to £150. 


AT the recent King’s Scholarship Examination 1,506 men and 4,245 
women qualified for admission to training colleges. In all the colleges 
in England there are about 4,800 vacant places. Consequently nearly 
a thousand qualified students will be unable to find places. 


Mr. Urcort’s report states that there are now 798 boys at Christ's 
Hospital (Horsham) and 138 girls at Hertford. 
(Continued on page 262.) 
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[April 1905. 
EASTER 1905. 


THE 


Virgil Piano School 


WILL HOLD A 


TWO WEEKS’ HOLIDAY. . 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


AT 


CLAVIER HALL, 12 Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W., 


FROM 177TH TO 29TH APRIL. 


An excellent opportunity for Teachers to become 
acquainted with the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD—the most 
direct, successful, and altogether best system for the 
teaching, study, and practice of Pianoforte Technique. 


The Virgil Clavier Method, being a truly educational 
method, is invaluable alike to Schools, Teachers, and 
Students. 

Over 2,000 Teachers have already attended previous 
Courses, 


London School Board. 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Further Particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 
; soy eee 
HORLE ny 100,000 Tins Sold to the 
i N K ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS For BRUSHWORK 
Horle's Snow White for Brushwork 
POWDERS and Water-Colour Painting. 
F. HORLE 6 CO., 
PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. 


Enguiries solicited. 


Aaddress— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITIT THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ Habt,) LOXpon. 


April 1905.] 
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MESSRS. BELL'S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete Hducational Catalogue post free on application. 


MODERN MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, 
M.A. With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
*.* The new School Arithmetic is to a great extent a new book, and not merely a 


revision of the present work. The original Arithmetic will also be kept in print, and 
will be revised and kept up to date with each new edition, as hitherto. 


NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Extracted 


from the above. With or without Answers, 3s.; or in Two Parts, without 
Answers, rs. 6d. and as. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A. Revised Edition. 4s. 6d. Also in Parts. 


Part I.—To Quadratic Equations. 2s. 6d. : ; or with Answers, 3s. 


Part II. —Including Logarithms (4-Fi Tabl 
gure Tables), Binomial Theorem, Expo- 
nential and Logarithmic Series, Interest, Undetermined Coefficients, and Partial 
Fractions. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d, 


TEACHERS’ EpiTIon, with the Answers to each se 
t of Examples printed o t 
them. Two Parts, 5s. ‘net each. TRER Bes 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Extracted from the above, with or 


without Answers, 3s. ; or in Two Parts: PART 1., 1s. 6d., or with Answers, 2s. ; 
ParT lI., with or without Answers, 2s. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. O. Tuckgy, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. 


These Examples are intended to provide a comp! 
plete course of Elementary Algebra 
for classes in which the book work is supplied by the teacher. eat 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and 
A. A. Bourng, M.A. Complete Third Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. Also in 
Parts. Books I.-II1., Seventh Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. Books I. -1V., Fourth 


Edition, 3s. 
Also published in the following forms :— 


Book I., 1s. Books I, and II., 1s. 6d. Books II. and HI., 
and IV., 1s. 6d. Books II.-IV., 2s. 64. Book IV., 1s. Books IV. 
Book V., 1s. 6d. Books 1V.-VII., 3s. Books V. -VII., 2s. 6d. 


ANSWERS TO NUMERICAL AND Mansucktinw EXAMpPLes. 6d. 
Compete Key, 63. net, 


EXAMPLES IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MEN- 


SURATION. By J. W. MarsHatt, M.A., and C. O. Tuckey, M.A. With 
or without Answers, 1s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W. G. 


BorcuarptT, M.A., and the Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 4s. 6d. Also in Two 
Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Authors hope that this book will suppl 
pply the need felt for a Trigonometry 
based on four-figure Logarithm Tables, the authorities responsible for the various 
Cambridge Examinations, Army Entrance Examinations, &c., now dispensing with 
seven-figure Logarithms. The book lays stress on the more practical parts of the 


subject. Sguared paper is freely made use of, and 600 Miscellaneous Examples are 
provided. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By ALFRED 
Lopce, M.A., Mathematical Master at Charterhouse. With an Introduction 


by Sir OLIVER Lonce, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D. 
Birmingham. 4s. 6d. a » Principal of the University of 


ts. 64. Books III. 


and V., 2s. 


BELL’S FRENCH COURSE. By R. P. ATHERTON, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. In Two Parts. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 

Key to the Exercises, Part I., 6d. net; Part II., 1s. net. 
** The lessons are thoroughly progressive and exceedingly intelligent in their points. 

The selections for reading exercises are well chosen, and the lessons in grammar not 


only complete the book, but help towards its value as a teaching medium. In every 
sense the volume is a success."— Practical Teacher. 


Gasc’s French Dictionaries. 


Third Edition, Revised. Medium 16mo, treble columns, xii+941 pages, 3s. 6d. ; or 
in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


GASC’S CONCISE DICTIONARY. 


"It furnishes all that the schoolboy wants, and deserves the same popularity that 
the large work has attained. Itisa thoroughly sound and scholarly dictionary.” 
The Journal of Education. 

**Should be widely appreciated.”.—A theneum. 


- 


goth Thousand. 16mo,.2s. 6d. 


GASC’S POCKET DICTIONARY. | Puurs LLA. v 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL &  & SONS, PORTUGAL STR PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’'S>SIN 


— +o 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. With or without Vocabularies. Is. 6d. each. 


A SELECTION, 


CAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book |. Edited by A. C. 
Lippe it, M.A., Assistant Master at the High School, Nottingham. 
— Book Il. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. 

— Book Ill. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A., Head Master of 
Plymouth College, and G. M. Gwvtuer, M.A., Assistant Master. 
—— Book IV. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Upcort, M.A., Head 

Master of ae s Hospital. 


— Book V. Edited by A. REYNoLps, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Book k Vi. Edited by J. T. PHILLIPSON, M.A., Head Master 


of Christ's College, Finchley. 
EUTROPIUS. Books l. and Il. Edited by J. G. Srencer, B.A., 


Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 


HORACE.—ODES. Book I. Edited by C. G. BoTTING, B.A., 


Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


—- Book II. Edited by C. G. BOTTING, B.A. 
— Book Il. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A., Assistant Master at 


Cheltenham College. 
—— Book IV. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A. 


HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. Selected from 
Livy, Book XXI., and Edited by F. E. A. Traves, M.A., Assistant Master 
at St. Paul's School. 

LIVY.—Book IX., cc. i.-xix. ‘Edited hy W. G. FLAMSTEAD 
Watters, M.A., Professor of Classics at King's College. 

LUCIAN.—VERA HISTORIA. Edited by R. E. Yares, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. 

OVID. —ELEGIAC SELECTIONS. Edited by F. COVERLEY 
Smitn, B.A., High School, Nottingham. 

VERGIL.—AENEID. Book |. Edited bythe Rev. E. H. Escort, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. 


— Book Il. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. 

—— Book Ill. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 

XENOPHON. — ANABASIS. Book |. Edited by E. c. 
MarcHanT, M.A. 

— Book Il. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 

— Book Ill. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus of the Series post free on applicaticn. 


BELL’S LATIN COURSE for the FIRST YEAR. In Three 
Parts. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A., and J. G. Srencer, B.A. With Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Llustrations. Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., and J. G. Spencer, B.A. 2s. 

*.* The “Concise Latin Course” is intended for use in Schools where it is im- 

possible to give so much time to Latin as is necessary for ‘‘ Bell's Latin Course” in 

three parts. It is complete in itself, containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 


BELUS ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


SCALAE PRIMAE. Simple Stories for Translation. With Notes 


and Vocabulary by J. G. Spencer, B.A., St. Paul's Preparatory School. With 
29 Illustrations. Third Edition. ıs. 
‘“SCALAE MEDIAE. Extracts from Eutropius and Cæsar. With 


Notes and Vocabulary by Percy A. Unpernitt, M.A. With 20 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 

SCALAE TERTIAE. Graduated Extracts in Verse and Prose from 
Phaedrus, Ovid, Nepos, and Cicero. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M. "A. With 28 Illustrations, Is. 


CLIMAX PROTE. A First Greek Reader. In Two Progressive 
Parts. With Hints and Vocabulary. By E. C. Maxcuant, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
with Thirty Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL EPISODES. Selected for translation 


into German, and Edited with English-German Vocabulary and Notes. By 
ALovs Weiss, Ph. D., Professor of German at the R.M.A., Woolwich. Crown 
8vo, 35. 


HANDBOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Mary E. 
Puicuips, L.L.A. With Introduction by Dr. A. WEISS. 
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THE Sub-Committee of the Head Masters’ Conference on Pupil 
Teachers has met. The fact has been communicated to the Press. 


SEVERAL of our readers have been stumped by the geometrical 


puzz'e :—** A brick measures § inches in length, 2 in breadth, and 2 in 
thickness. Show that it can be divided into six cubes.” The solution 
is: ** Two cubes of 2 inches and four cubes of 1 inch.” 


THe Lancet tells us that there are 1,724 medical students in the 
Universities of Switzerland. Of these 766 only are men, while 958 are 
women. At Lausanne there are 223 women to 103 men. 


THE annual report of the Joint Scholarships Board shows that nearly 
ten thousand candidates have been examined during the past year. But 
the new scheme of the London County Council for the examination of 
its junior scholars will lessen the work of the Board for the coming 


year, 


Tite published class lists show over seventeen thousand candidates 
entered tor the Cambridge Local Exatnination last December. 


Mr. W. A. Newsome has been elected Chairman of the Joint 
Agency Committee. 


From the 7imes of March 20, 1805—a century ago: 

{T,~EMALE EDUCATION.—A number of respectable 

Families in the Town of Stirling, North Britain, 
are desirous to have a LADY, qualified to TEACH the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE with propricty, and Needle-work in 
its various branches. The number of Scholars to com- 
mence with will be twenty-five, and not to exceed 30, for 
which liberal terms will be allowed. It will likewise be 
requisite that the lady be qualified to teach Music, Draw- 
ing, and French, for which she will be entitled to charge 
separately, to those who wish their Children educated 
in either of these branches. To make this an object to a 
person of the first abilities, the ladies’ Families will ensure 
the Lady in a sum not less than 25 guineas annually, for 
3 years, and that exclusive of the School-fees, until the 
School is properly established. A person educated in 
England, and not under 30 years of age, nor much above 
it, will be preferred ; and none but of the most respect- 
able moral character and abilities will be listened to. 
Applications by letter, post paid, to be made to John 
Glas, Esq. in Stirling, North britain. 


Ir any teacher interested in the spelling and printing of classical 
texts has not received a circular of questions from Prof. Postgate, 
54 Bateman Street, Cambridge, he should write for one. 


Tur University of Marburg has, for the first time, conferred a degree 
upon a woman. The recipient is a Japanese lady. 


“L'ENTENTE CORDIALE” offers two travelling scholarships for 
competition Information can be had from J. Belfond, Esq., Broglence 
Villa, Melrose Terrace, West Kensington Park. 


Mr. R. P. Scott, LL.D., was presented on Saturday, March 18, 
at the College of Preceptors, with a testimonial, in recognition of his 
services to educational organization and progress. It took the form of 
a solid silver salver with an engraved inscription and an envelope con- 
taining a cheque for a considerable sum. Canon Bell (late Master of 
Marlborough College), who presided, referred to Dr. Scott’s founding 
of the Association of Head Masters, and his work as head of Parmiter’s 
Schools. Sir Phillip Magnus emphasized the ability of Dr. Scott, 
which had secured him the appointment of Inspector of Secondary 
Schools, and the advice and help he had given to the Board of Educa- 
tion in framing the Education Act of 1902. 


Tur University of Leeds sends us notice of a number of scholarships 
open to competition during the present year. Information can be 
obtained from the Registrar. 


THE London County Council advertised for one chief and nine 
assistant examiners in English Composition and Arithmetic in their 
Scholarship Competition at fees of £100 and £50 respectively. More 
than two thousand candidates offered themselves. As no qualifications 
were attached, we wonder the number did not run into five figures. 
Every one thinks he can write Engiish and do sums ; a fortiori, that he 
can examine on these subjects. 


NATURE Stupy.—Girls required to show up weekly record of 
observations. Notes of small girl: ‘* Polly Anthers much the same ; 
my sickly man [cyclamen] is doing well.” 


CASSELL & 60.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY OF 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. With new chapters covering the 
Victorian Period by CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A readable and wonderfully complete résumé of the subject." —Guardian. 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s NEW French Dictionary. (French-English and 
English-French.) Edited by James BoiELLE, B.A., Officier 
d’Académie; sometime Examiner in the University of 
London. 1,220 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half-leather, 10s.6d. 

Cassell’s French Dioni: (French-English and English- 
French.) 721st Thousand. 
morocco, 5s. 

Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 327th Thousand. By ELIZABETH WEIR. 
1,128 pp., demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 5s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin. 152nd Thousand. Thoroughly kevised and Cor- 
rected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


HISTORY. 


A History of England. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD- ` 
FORSTER, M.A., M.P. 28h Thousand, Revised. Fully 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, 
price 5s. ; or handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Cassell s Educational Catalogue will be sent post fret on application, 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


1,150 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 


NATURE STUDY REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MICROSCOPICAL and 
LANTERN SLIDES 


(From 6s. per dozen), 
Write to 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, LTD., 
48 DEANSGATE, 
Laboratories— MANCHESTER. 


16 & 18 CHurCH Roap, LonGsiGHT, MANCHESTER. 


NEW EDITION. 


Book of DIAGRAMS, illustrating the 
‘t STUDENTS’ SERIES ”’ of Botanical Slides, 
In cloth boards, 1s. net (post free, 1s. 2d.). 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 
POCKET LENSES. 
MICROSCOPES, 

POND LIFE APPARATUS, &c. 


SCIENCE LANTERNS, SCREENS, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES from Negatives, 


SPECIALITY. Drawings, Book Illustrations, &c. 


New Catalogue of M icroscopical Slides and accessories in preparation, 


PLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 48 Deansgate, Manchester. 
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University 
Correspondence College. 


Principal ; 


WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., 


During the Year 


F.C.S., F.R.A.S/ 


1904 


1024 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
HAVE PASSED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


RESIDENT TUTORS 
ON THE REGULAR STAFF, 


By whom the Correspondence Courses are drawn up and the Students 
Answers corrected, 


CLASSICS. 

B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., Gold Medallist in Classics 
at M.A. Lond., First Class Honours 
in Classics, Cambridge. 


T. T. Joffery, M.A., First Class in 
the Classical Tripos, late Fellow of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


F. Q Plaistowe, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., Gold Medallist in 
Classics at M.A. Lond. 


W. J. V. Stead, M.A. Lond., First 
Toi Honourman in Classics at 


W. P. Steen, M.A. Lond. and 
R.U.1., Gold Medallist in Classics. 


d. F. Stout, B.A. Camb., First 
Class Honourman in the Classical 
Tripos. 


A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., First Class 
Honourman in Moderations and at 
the Final Classical Examination. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


8. Dickson Brown, M.A. Lond., 
Honourman in English at B.A. 


8. E Goggin, B.A. Lond., Honour- 
man in English at B.A. 


J. W. Horrocks, M.A. Lond. 
(History). 


W. Moscley Kerby, M.A. Lond. 
(French). 


Allen Mawer, B.A. Lond., First 
Class Honourman in English at B.A., 
First Class with Distinction in 
the Modern Languages Tripos. 


8. R. Webster, B.A. Lond., First 
in First Class Honours in French 
and German. 


A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., First of his year in Branch 
IV. (English and French). 


MATHEMATICS. 
Harry Bateman, B.A. Camb., 
Senior Wrangler, First Class, Div. 1., 
Pt. IL, of the Mathematical Tripos. 


William Brown, M.A. Camb., 
21st Wrangler. 


A. Q. Cracknell, M.A. Camb., 
B.8c. Lond., 6th Wrangler, First 
in Honours at London Matric. 


C. 8. Crosby, M.A. Camb., 14th 
Wrangler. 


i. H. Horsch, M.A. Camb., 14th 
Wrangler. 


Q. F. Perrott, M.A. Camb., 27th 
Wrangler. 


Bion Reynolds, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., roth Wrangler in 
the Mathematical lripos. 


Fabian Rosenberg, B.Sc. 
Lond., M.A. Camb., 16th 
Wrangler. Second in Honours at 


London Matric. 


SCIENCE. 
C. W. C. Barlow, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., 


Gold Medallist in Mathematics at 
M.A. 


H. W. Bausor, M.A. Camb., First 
Class in Natural Sciences Tripos. 


J. T. Cunningham, M.A., late 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


G. H. Delf, B.Sc. Lond., First Class 
Honours in Chemistry at B.Sc. 


M. C. W. Irvine, M.A. Camb., 
Honourman in the Moral Sciences 
Tripos. 

John Satterly, B.Sc. Lond., 


First Class Honours in Physics at 
Int. Sc. and at B.Sc. 


J. W. Shepherd, B.Sc. Lond., 
First in First Class Honours in 
Chemistry at Intermediate Science 
and at B.Sc. 


FREE GUIDES 


Matriculation and the Higher Examinations. 


Post Free from the SECRETARY 
(Oniv. Corr. Coll., London Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... 
Quarter Page ... 


. 45 10 0 Half Page ... 63 0 0 
115 O One-Eighth Page ... 017 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prepraip Rates Por SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, Sohool Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for 2s. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &0.— 48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrice ADDRESS, 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top lert-hand corner of front page. 
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THE GREEK DEFEAT, AND AFTER. 


HE questicn of compulsory Greek at Cambridge has gone 
against us. We were never very sanguine of victory, but 
we confess that we did not anticipate such a crushing defeat. 
By three to two in a full house the Masters of Arts have pro- 
nounced that, except in the case of affiliated students and 
Orientals, a modicum of Greek shall be exacted from all 
candidates fora degree. If we endeavour to account for this 
adverse vote, we have no desire to minimize its significance. 
To judge by past history, it will be another ten years before 
the attack can be renewed with any prospect of success. It is, 
however, possible that before that time a Royal Commission 
may give the University a new constitution. To us, we confess, 
it appears an indefensible anomaly that the legislative power 
should be vested in a nondescript body of graduates, nine-tenths 
of whom are non-resident ; and it is no less an anachronism 
that the degree which confers a vote should be a mere matter 
of pounds sterling. The result is that the clergy, if agreed 
among themselves, are able to resist any educational reform, 
and could to-morrow, if they were so minded, impose Hebrew 
as a compulsory subject. In the present instance we may 
safely attribute to the clerical vote the retention of an obsolete 
text-book which, a generation ago, was irreverently nicknamed 
by a descendant of the author “Tales of my Grandfather.” 
Why should not University teachers, like head masters, be 
allowed to settle their own affairs? The Governing Body of 
Eton has just been asking candidates for the head mastership 
what is their opinion of the present Eton system, and what 
changes they would, if appointed, propose to make. Dr. H. M. 
Butler, when asked by the Public Schools Commission if there 
were any changes he desired to see in the oryanization of 
Harrow, replied : “ None—or I should have made them.” Many 
think that this absolute monarchy should be checked and 
limited, but no one would propose to refer the question of 
tutors at Eton or home-boarders at Harrow to a plébiscite of 
Old Etonians or Old Harrovians. 
But the present majority, though it was determined by out- 
siders and swollen by the country clergy, is not-wholly. thus 
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explained. Even had it been left to the votes of residents, it is 
doubtful how the day would have gone. The xon-placet vote 
was determined by considerations as various and discrepant as 
those which gave the Government a majority on Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s motion. A full analysis of the motives which 
influenced the dissentients would be laborious and not very 
profitable, but it is worth while to indicate some of the less 
obvious. 

First, we may put the argument of the Times—which 
throughout the controversy had backed the reformers, but 
after the defeat told them that, though right in principle, they 
went the wrong way to work. “It was a mistake to raise so 
great a question as the place of Greek in higher education upon 
the comparatively minor issue of the regulations for a pass 
examination in which the point that has to be considered is a 
minimum of attainment.” As we know, in the political world 
every measure of reform is open to the charge of “tinkering ” 
. and “piecemeal legislation.” In most cases it is merely a 
move in the game of obstruction, but here we must confess our 
sympathy with those of our opponents who (like Dr. Butcher) 
would have the University organized by Faculties—only we 
fail to follow his argument that the changes proposed by the 
Syndicate would make chaos worse confounded, and block the 
way for any larger method of reform. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, that the provision of alternatives in the entrance 
examination would facilitate the future delimitation of special 
courses for special students. 

Next came the argument that the two older Universities must 
move together if they move at all. They are pictured as 
Siamese twins : no operation, however slight, could be performed 
on the one without affecting the constitution of the other. 
Make Greek optional at the one, and the other, which preserves 
the old tradition, will come to be regarded as the home and 
refuge of classical scholarship. It need hardly be pointed out 
that such a view, if pressed, would put Oxford and Cambridge 
in the ridiculous attitude of Sir Richard Strachan and the Earl 
of Chatham. It is not obvious why the removal of a barrier 
should keep any away. The argument can have no force except 
on the presumption that the pure classicist would be degraded 
or contaminated by admixture with the modernist unregenerated 
by Greek ; and those who urge it are apparently unable to con- 
ceive that an influx of students of science might compensate a 
possible loss of classical scholars. 

Thirdly, not a few who approved the general principle of the 
recommendations took exception to particulars and consequently 
withheld their vote. It is true that the revised scheme of the 
Syndicate removed some of the objections raised in the previous 
debate, but it is a heavy handicap on any measure of University 
reform that no amendment can be proposed or accepted. It was 
assuredly not the intention of the Syndicate to provide a soft 
option for Greek, and their backers—Dr. Breul, Mr. MacClure, 
and Mr. Eve—protested no less strongly than their opponents 
against any such interpretation ; but the phrase “easy transla- 
tion from French and German” was an unfortunate one, to 
which both friends and foes took exception. We think that the 
Syndics made mistakes also in allowing two modern languages 
without composition to count as equivalent to one with composi- 
tion and not including viva voce. A comparison, however, 
between the “‘unseens ” set respectively in ancient and modern 
languages in the Cambridge Local Examinations might have 
given assurance that there was no danger of the moderns being 
let off too lightly. 

Lastly, with Dr. Butcher and the zon-placets who opposed the 
reform as botching, piecemeal, and patchwork, were ranged those 
who thought it too sweeping. These would have been prepared 
to go as far as the Oxford reformers, and exempt from Greek 
candidates for Honours in Science and Mathematics. We 
sincerely hope that no attempt will be made to carry such a 
partial and inadequate measure of relief. How is it possible 
at entrance to divide the sheep from the goats? Further, it is 
the Poll man, not the Honours man, whose burden needs to be 
lightened. To the Honours man Greek is a gĉne, and, as we 
hold, a useless annoyance. To the Poll man, who has been 
trained on the modern side, it is a barbed-wire fence. Again, 
why should the candidate for the Law or History or Mediæval 
and Modern Language Tripos be compelled to enter through the 
strait gate of Greek any more than the Mathematician ? 

We have pointed out some of the causes which brought about 
the defeat of a reform, confessedly partial, but, as we have 


viewed it, a salutary step in the right direction. Our criticisms 
have been mainly negative, and we can only indicate what, in 
our opinion, should be the future policy of reformers. We may 
accept without reserve the two principles laid down in the 
Times leader to which we have referred: the doors of the 
University must be thrown open to all genuine students, and 
newer studies must be recognized as vehicles of a liberal educa- 
tion equally with the older classical course. But, even were all 
agreed upon the end, we doubt whether, under its present con- 
stitution, either Cambridge or Oxford could carry out the 
organic changes involved. It is more than a quarter of a 
century since the Oxford and Cambridge University Bill was 
carried by a Conservative Government. Is not the time ripe 
for another Royal University Commission ? 


[Since the above was written we have learnt that the Syndi 
cate, reinforced by four additional members, is continuing its 
labours, and will probably propound a scheme for the creation 
of new degrees. Its work, if successful, might obviate the 
necessity of a Royal Commission, and in any case it would pave 
the way and expedite the work of the Commission. ] 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
DILL. (Price 15s. net. Macmillan.) 

In order to write a great book on such a matter as Roman 
society during a century and a quarter of national lifea man 
must bring much to the task. Besides having a close acquaint- 
ance with the relevant texts, he must have studied the outside 
sources of information by which they are explained, confirmed, 
or supplemented. Coins and inscriptions (the neglect of which 
impaired Merivale’s lucid and persuasive History) are as 
necessary for him as ancient books. Then to a knowledge of 
these first-hand authorities he must have added a minute 
survey of what is called, not with universal appropriateness, the 
“literature” of his subject. Articles in scientitic journals, mono- 
graphs, dissertations, and the like learned tracts multiply 
nowadays rapidly about every disputed point ; so that even our 
highly developed resources of catalogue and index will scarce 
have enabled him to grapple with their contents. Nor yet is 
the utmost zeal in gathering facts enough : he must, further, be 
endowed with the critical faculty, and he must have some power 
of presenting his accumulations in a good order and in attractive 
speech. Lacking these acquirements and gifts utterly, he will 
labour in vain. 

Prof. Dill, of Queen’s College, Belfast, who has already in- 
vestigated social history in the last century of the Western 
Empire, now makes the time from Neroto Marcus Aurelius his 
theme. As to his qualifications, we are confident that he knows 
his authors well, and he has drawn sufficiently on inscriptions. 
“ The Circle of the Younger Pliny” (Book ii., c. 1), for example, 
is a model of penetrating study in contemporary evidence. 
Prof. Dill is less strong in the secondary authorities. We have 
not been able to convince ourselves that he has always been in 
touch with the latest inquiries. At the first glance we observe 
that he does not use the common notation by which the editions 
used are conveniently indicated. Why did he not, for instance, 
on page 92 send us to Friedlander thus : “‘ Sittengesch.’ 1°, 231”? 
Was it for fear of betraying that the reference is to a work forty 
years old, and that he has not troubled to provide himself with 
the newest edition even of the most important text-book relating 
to his subject? Such negligence is a source of error in his 
results. Any book of reference issued recently would have 
taught him that Statius, “ Silv.” iii. 3, is not a panegyric on 
Claudius Etruscus, but a poem of consolation addressed to 
Claudius Etruscus on the death of his father, who, it may be 
assumed, was named Claudius, but who is nowhere styled 
Etruscus. We give one other instance of belated learning : 
when he talks of the faurobo/ium he bids us go to the well 
known verses of Prudentius, which describe how the bull, being 
slain, bathed with its consecrating blood the votary stationed in 
a trench below. But Prudentius is only authoritative for the 
fourth century. Earlier inscriptions, as the latest researches 
have proved, know nothing of the /auzodolium as a consecra- 
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tion, and exhibit it as a sacrifice. Now it is just in its sacrificial 
aspect that the ceremony belongs to the age that Prof. Dill has 
chosen to illuminate. 

It is a real defect—this deafness to the nearest voices. 
Nevertheless, we will not lay stress on it unduly. For in getting 
a large book ready for the press a writer has so much to occupy 
him that he must close his ears at times if he would make any 
progress. Let us go on to the third qualification that we have 
desiderated, and ask whether Prof. Dill has the critical faculty. 
Not, we venture to think, in the highest degree. Must 
we justify our opinion? He repeats the statement, not 
quite indefensible, yet quite improbable, that Aurelian’s 
mother was a priestess of the Sun. Flatterers would naturally 
endeavour to connect, by this link as by others, the imperial, 
but base-born, patron of Sun-worship with the gens Aurelia, 
the hereditary guardians of the cult at Rome. But it is the 
business of criticism to prick the bubbles of adulation, and to 
reject assertions which, with strong bias, rest on weak testimony. 
Again, Prof. Dill permits himself to see Tacitus tenderly, yet 
strictly, guarded from the taint of slave-nurses by an unspotted 
mother. It were as sober an imagining to represent the historian 
as suckled by a bright-eyed Italian countrywoman, unfree 
save in the exercise of a picturesquely mendacious tongue. 
Such efforts of constructive imagination profit us nothing, and 
are alien to the spirit of modern criticism. Those who have a 
proper receptivity for that spirit no longer make them. 

As to the manner in which the subject is put before us, we 
consider the arrangement to be happy, enabling the writer, as it 
does, to cover the field by means of disquisitions each complete 
in itself. The language, brilliant in general, has occasional 
flaws. The “ morale of the senatorial order” we had supposed 
to be a discredited form of speech., AZora/e is sound French ; 
but, if Prof. Dill meant “morality,” why did he not say 
“morality”? As to the word /terafeur, which he also em- 
ploys, it being neither good English nor good French, we can 
only recommend that it should be banished to fersey. But 
these are little spots on a wide and bright surface. The book, 
as a whole, is written in fine, manly English—the English of 
one for whom words are coins of definite weight, colour, and 
mintage, not uncertain tokens to be palmed off on the reader 
for what they will fetch. 

We must now sum up, and give with all courtesy the judg- 
ment for which we are asked. It will be seen that we have not 
found our author to possess incontestably all the requisites of 
a supreme painter of Roman society. Yet he possesses them 
in such a measure that he has been able to produce, not a great 
book, but still a good book. It is a book, moreover, of en- 
thralling interest. Not only does it treat of secular life in many 
phases, but it addresses itself also to the student of religion. 
For one of its objects is “to show how the later Stoicism and 
the new Platonism, working in eclectic harmony, strove to supply 
arule of conduct and a higher vision of the Divine world.” 
The throes of the ancient world by which it prepared itself 
for Christianity—that is the subject, to put it in little, which 
Prof. Dill has handled. He has handled it, not perfectly, but 
so well that his work will prove indispensable or useful to all 
who concern themselves with this chapter in the history of 
civilization. For ourselves, if we have pointed out his weak- 
nesses, we are, nevertheless, grateful to him for his labours. 
By his literary charm he will draw to educative classical 
Studies some of those who hold aloof or are restrained from 
them on the ground that classical scholarship is thorny and 
classical books are gall. That is why we thank him. 


An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education. By H. 
KINGSMILL MOORE, D.D. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
The “ Chapter ” is well worth writing, and no one more fitting 

and able to write it could be selected than Dr. Kingsmill Moore, 

the present Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. 

The fine buildings of the Training College stand on the site 

once occupied by the offices and schools of the “ Society for the 

Education of the Poor of Ireland,” a society formed in 1811 by 

a group of Irish gentlemen for the purpose of spreading 

thoroughly good education among the poor of Ireland, then 

practically without any education at all. It is noticeable that it 
was about the same time that the fine schools of the Catholic 

“ Christian Brothers ” were started. 

The Society lasted till 1831, and accomplished an astonishing 


work. It established schools in every part of the country 
attended by children of all denominations, 90 per cent. of whom 
were Roman Catholics. On the Council of the Society were 
men of all religious creeds, and it was with the sanction of the 
Catholic Bishops that the children attended the schools. The 
society advanced money for school buildings, assisted schools 
already existing or started by other philanthropists, trained 
teachers, brought out whole sets of school-books (almost none 
existed at the time), and established a thorough system of in- 
spection. There were three remarkable features in the under- 
taking. First, the vast unselfish work done by the promoters. 
Three days a week they attended committee meetings beginning 
at 8 a.m.—providing even their own breakfast and cups and 
saucers !—while the time and labour given by certain members 
can never be computed, and all without a penny of re- 
muneration. Secondly, the excellence of the education 
given, which was based on the Lancastrian system. Eloquent 
testimony is borne by foreign visitors to the good arrangements 
of the schools, the teaching, and the inspection. The third 
feature is the vastness of the work accomplished with com- 
paratively small funds. 

At first it was carried on wholly by private subscriptions, 
but in 1815, public attention having been aroused, Government 
gave a grant—the first Parliamentary grant given to primary edu- 
cation in these countries. This grant, however, never exceeded 
£30,000. Compare this with the million and a half expended 
to-day in Ireland on a population but half that of 1830. With 
such public support they maintained in 1830 1,634 schools, 
attended bv 100,coo children. Of their cheap books there 
were sold 957,457. (School lending libraries for home reading 
were part of their scheme, and suitable books were brought 
out for them.) Of trained masters they had in 1831 nearly 
2,000. 

In 1831, after a long struggle, the Government grant was 
withdrawn, and this remarkable work came to an end—one of 
the sad endings that mark many pages of Irish history. The 
cause in this case was, briefly—O’Connell, and the obstinate 
determination of the Council to adhere to their principle of 
having a portion of the Bible read each day in school without 
comment or explanation, all other religious teaching being ex- 
cluded, while also the teachers were appointed without any 
regard to creed. O’Connell, for his own purposes, was rousing 
the hitherto timid and quiet priesthood to political activity. 
He attacked the schools: the priests refused to allow the 
children to attend. A Commission was issued that recom- 
mended the aboiition of the reading of the Bible—which was 
quite useless apparently to the children—the instruction to be 
wholly secular, with religious teaching given by the clergy in 
after hours. The Society refused to give up their principles— 
a mistake, bearing fatal fruits—and their work had to come to 
anend. It passed away, and the papers of the Society were 
thrown aside or stored in cellars. Its work remained un- 
recorded ; it had become a mere tradition when Dr. Moore, in 
1884, became Principal of the Kildare Street Training College. 
He found some of the documents in the old house, and, with 
unwearied labour, has now brought the past history of the 
Kildare Place Society to light, and, what is of the greatest 
interest, fully detailed their methods of teaching and school 
management. He has told a remarkable story in a very clear 
and interesting fashion. 


Wiiscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By HENRY SIDGWICK. 
(Price 1os. net. Macmillan.) 

These papers are classed by the editors under the three 
divisions of literature, economics and sociology, and education. 
We should add a fourth, religion, which is treated directly in a 
review of Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo” and indirectly in the articles 
on Clough and Matthew Arnold. The paper that will at the 
present moment excite most attention is “The Theory of 
Classical Education,” which appeared in “ Essays on a Liberal 
Education,” a volume long out of print. We have no intention 
“ veterem renovare dolorem,” and will only say of it that, in view 
of the time when it was written and the age of the author, it is 
a remarkable essay, anticipating most of the arguments with 
which we have recently been deluged and presenting them with 
a philosophic breadth that is rare among reformers. Equally 
striking, though slighter, is the review of Mr. Kidd’s “ Social 
Evolution.” Shaft after shaft of criticism pricks the inflated 
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balloon till it collapses, and we are left alone with the professor 
to speculate on the possibilities of historical prediction. 

Where all is good it is perhaps invidious to mark what is 
less good ; but in the literary criticisms Sidgwick seems to us 
to travel out of his proper sphere. Nothing, for instance, can 
be happier than the analysis of Clough’s temperament, but 
from the remarks on particular poems we often find ourselves 
dissenting. Thus “Ite domum” happens to be a favourite of 
ours, but Sidgwick pronounces most of the song rather common- 
place. The exquisite refrain, “ Home, Rose, and home, Provence 
and La Palie,” might have shown him that it is kine, not goats, 
that the girl is driving. On the same page we are told that the 
“ Mari Magno” tales are written in obvious emulation of Crabbe. 
We hold that they have far more affinity with Chaucer, and 
the sneer at Coventry Patmore would certainly have disappeared 
had Sidgwick lived to see the volume through the press. 
These, after all, are digressions, and the body of the book is a 
sound vintage that loses nothing or improves with keeping. 


An Outline of the Theory of Organic Evolution. By 
MAYNARD M. METCALF. (Price ros. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

The title on the cover of this handsome book—“ Organic 
Evolution ”—reminds us that the same publishers issued some 
years ago another work under an identical name—the book by 
Eimer translated by Cunningham. The book at present under 
discussion differs, however, widely from its namesake, since it 
is intended for beginners in natural science, and, as its author 
puts it, is designed “to give a comprehensive outline of the 
theory [of evolution], with just sufficient illustration to invite 
the reader to seek fuller knowledge of the great number of 
interesting phenomena which are related to the theory.” We 
think that the writer has been singularly successful in carrying 
out his task, and can recommend his book to all who desire to 
obtain a general conception of a theory which has attracted, 
and will still continue to attract, widespread interest and 
attention. The book is temperately written and most admirably 
illustrated by coloured and uncoloured plates. The author has 
evidently grasped the fact that in a subject like this copious 
illustration not merely assists the comprehension of the reader, 
but, in addition, saves many pages of explanation. These 
illustrations will prove, we are sure, of great value to teachers of 
Nature study. The book would perhaps have been more 
interesting to the English reader, and some of its facts would 
certainly have been more easily realizable, had the plants and 
animals dealt with been European rather than American, 
but, seeing the place of origin of the hook, one has no right to 
complain of this, and, after all, the reader will gain acquaintance 
with a series of illustrations of the theory additional to those 
met with in the pages of English writers on the subject. 

Perhaps it is the writer’s more complete knowledge of the 
flora of his own continent which has led him to recommend the 
late Mr. Grant Allen’s book on “The Colours of Flowers” to 
his readers. We doubt if this recommendation would be 
endorsed by most English field-botanists. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to the thorny question of the evolution of 
man, and the only criticism which we shall make upon this is 
that it appears to us too much to ignore the undoubted weakness 
of the positive proofs for such an evolution. Looking at all the 
aspects of the case, most persons familiar with the facts of 
anthropology—using that word in its widest sense—would, we 
fancy, agree that the physical attributes of man, at least, are 
most easily and satisfactorily explained by such a theory. It 
must be confessed, however, that conclusive evidence is still 
wanting, and that, so far, the craniological data afford little help 
in 2 direction. We can heartily recommend this interesting 
work, 


“English Men of Letters.” New Series.— Thomas Moore. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. (Price 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Gwynn has done his work exceedingly well. We havea 
clear and sufficient account of Moore’s brilliant but fluctuating 
career, and—what gives real pleasure—receive a charming im- 
pression of the little bard, who, gay asa butterfly, the delight of 
society, in which he himself delighted, impulsive, emotional, 
half tears, half sunshine, yet possessed so much high principle 
and dignity, so warm, honest, and faithful a heart, and did 
for his country a work so far reaching and original. In addition, 
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Mr. Gwynn gives a just estimate of Moore’s genius, which 
contains many happy touches. 

Gone for ever is the charm of “ Lalla Rookh,” and its fellows 
—“ Lalla Rookh” for which Longmans gave £3,000, the highest 
sum ever before given fora poem, and declared twenty-five years 
later that “it was the cream of all their copyrights” ! Butthe Irish 
melodies and Moore’s political satires in verse—to which we 
think Mr. Gwynn hardly does justice—will never die, while the 
influence the melodies have had both abroad and in the hearts 
of his countrymen is only approached, but not attained, by the 
feeling Scotchmen have for Burns’ poetry. 

Before Moore, Ireland was voiceless. Except for the 
eloquence of patriots, lost in the buried records of an extinct 
Parliament, or—more grim and realistic evidence—entombed 
in English State Papers, her sufferings and her point of view 
had obtained no expression in the English tongue. Moore broke 
that tragic silence. He made Ireland known to the world, and. 
if the picture he gave was limited by his own personality and 
knowledge, yet it was one full of beauty and pathos, which 
aroused all who read his poems or listened to them sung, and 
was accepted with extraordinary appreciation by Irish people 
of all classes and creeds. Even now, when a new Ireland has 
grown up with new singers, we have hardly lost the feeling that 
Moore’s Ireland is the real Ireland, our Ireland, so deeply did 
he influence several generations, so much have his countrymen 
accepted his voice as the expression of themselves. 

As a literary artist it is only in his satirical verse, and in some 
of the “ Melodies” that Moore shows any distinctive gift. As 
Mr. Gwynn points out, he had neither intellectual strength 
nor profound passion, nor does he attain to “a class of verse to 
which hardly any can be preferred—music as simple as a bird’s, 
dealing in the simplest emotions free from all taint of rhetoric.” 
Moreover, he suffers from the fatal sentimentality and con- 
ventionality of the style of his day. But he has eloquence, 
pathos, and sweetness, and in his lighter verse an airy bright- 
ness and roguish gaiety, wholly his own. Moore is a unique 
figure in English literature, and well deserves being included in 
this series, and in being as efficiently treated as he is by 
Mr. Gwynn. 


A Day at Dulwich. By A. H. Gilkes. (Price ts. net. 
Longmans.) 

The title is reminiscent of “ A Day of my Life at Eton,” by 
an Eton boy, and whets our curiosity. What revelation could 
be more interesting than a page from the diary of a head 
master, in wit aman, in innocence a child, a combination of the 
wisdom of Socrates with the ingenuous rrankness of Pepys? 
Such expectations, excited by the title, are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The master is a dim presence in the background : 
twice only is the oracle heard : once to point the inner signific- 
ance of the lesson appointed for the day, the day of the great 
football match—“ neither taketh He pleasure in any man’s legs” 
—and once to inquire who is to escort the rival team from the 
station. The booklet is, in fact, an essay on school games and 
classical study inthe manner of a Socratic dialogue, the scene 


of which is laid at Dulwich. A defence of Greek takes the shape 


of a lesson or lecture to the sixth on the thesis: “It is bya 
knowledge of the methods that the Greeks taught to the 
world that the right way to read the Bible is to be found.” Itis 
an eloquent sermon, but we should be anxious to know how 
such a sentence as the following appeared in the “notes” that 
the class had to make :—“ Here [in the Greek ideal] really is 
the fourth dimension, that which is, in fact, the removal of all 
other three dimensions, the removal of measure altogether, 
the infinite withdrawal of self towards real life.” To read the 
Bible with the open mind of a Greek is sound advice, but this 
is not the same thing as reading it through Greek spectacles. 
The Socratic e/enchus may be a discerner of spirits, but it is not 
a key to the universe, or even to a sound theory of secondary 
education. The divinity that doth hedge a head master still 
shrouds him from our eyes, and the lifted veils shows us “‘ nulla 
deum effigie, vacuam aedem et inania arcana.” 


The Speeches of Isaeus. By WItL1AM Wyse. (Price 18s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The text of Isaeus was edited for Teubner by Thalheim two years 
ago. An English commentary has long been much needed. The want 
is now supplied, and a copious apparatus criticus is furnished by Mr. 
Wyse, formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and sometime 
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Professor of Greek in University College, London. Although he does 
not penetrate the language of his author with the loving insight of a 
Shilleto, he handles the matter with consummate skill. Indeed, it is 
in the subject-matter that his chief interest lies. ‘* The leading purpose 
of this edition,” he writes, “is to show by analysis of the extant 
speeches that ancient scholars had a juster appreciation of the orator’s 
art than is shown by modern writers on Greek law, for some of whom 
his unsupported statements appear to carry the authority of decisions of 
a Supreme Court ; and that to extract truth from the arguments of an 
advocate bent on winning a verdict from an ignorant tribunal is a more 
delicate operation than many people seem to suppose.” What im- 
presses us most in the book is its Grindlichkeit, its thoroughness—a 
quality wrongly supposed to be the exclusive property of Germans. A 
sly touch in the introduction we cannot withhold from our readers. 
Finding fault with Prof. Scholefield’s Greek, he adds: ‘‘A Prime 
Minister would have rendered a real service to learning by promoting 
him to a bishopric.” But is it not rather sad for the Church of Eng- 
land if the Episcopal Bench is to be filled from the ranks of unsuccessful 
schoolmasters and incompetent professors of Greek? That, however, 
is a parenthesis. The book is excellent. If we dismiss it with a short 
notice, the reason is that the questions it raises are too technical for our 
columns. We must be content with recommending it heartily to all 
students of Attic oratory and Attic law. 


A Book of Remembrance. By ELIZABETH GODFREY. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

A lyrical calendar differing from an anthology only in so far as each 
poem is more or less closely associated with the season, and is limited 
in length to a couple of pages or about fifty lines. Three-fourths of 
the lyrics are modern, and the acknowledgments for permission to use 
copyright poems occupy three pages of its preface ; but the Elizabethans 
are also well represented. Miss Godfrey has a catholic taste, and has 
garnered in about equal proportions old and new. Though, as is 
natural, we miss some of our favourite pieces from the minor poets— 
William Cory, T. E. Brown, Owen Meredith—yet there are not half- 
a-dozen that, if we had the revision, we would cut out. Ifa personal 
testimony is permissible, there is a lyric by J. Meade Falkner which we 
cut out of the Spectator some years back and welcome again as a lost 
friend. The lines here left anonymous, ‘‘ La Vie est vaine,” are 


Maeterlink’s. The other translation admitted is a fragment that does 
not do justice to Sophocles. Altogether it is a delightful little 
volume, 


French Composition by Imitation. By HUBERT BROWN. 
Blackie.) 

A piece of English is given with a fair copy facing it (more often, we 
suspect, it is a piece of French translated into English), and following 
the English are two variations of the same story, retold in other words 
and with other constructions. The method is thoroughly sound, ard 
great skill is shown in varying the matter so that the pupils cannot 
simply copy from the French. Our only objection to the book (if it is 
an objection) is that it is better fitted for oral than for written work. A 
master who is careful to avoid all occasions of cheating will scruple to 
give the order, ‘‘cover up the right page before you write.” We 
should, therefore, like to see the book in two parts. This criticism, 
Pan does not apply to the test sentences, which are a useful 

eature. 


(1) ‘* University Tutorial Series.” —C/ives Shilling Arithmetic. 
Edited by W. Briccs, LL.D., M.A. (2) Practical Arithmetic. 
By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and S. O. ANDREW, M.A. (Murray.) 
(3) Arithmetical Examples. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M. A., B.Sc. 


(Price 2s. 


Second Edition. (Price 3s. Rivingtons.) (4) Examples tn 
Arithmetic. By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A. (Price, with or without 
Answers, 3s. Bell.) 


The first of these books follows in the lines of its predecessors, the 
“Junior,” ‘‘ School,” and ‘‘ Tutorial” Arithmetics, It consists mainly 
of definitions, rules, and a large series of examples, many of which are 
to be worked orally. The second volume, one of ‘‘ Murray’s School 
Library,” is more accurately described by its subsidiary title: ‘* An 
introduction to elementary mathematics for scholars between the ages 
of nine and twelve.” In the second edition of his useful ‘‘ Arithmetical 
Examples ” Mr. Borchardt has added five new exercises, of which one, 
consisting of miscellaneous problems on the metric system, is specially 
deserving of mention. Mr. Pendlebury’s ‘‘ Examples” are extracted 
from his admirable ‘‘ New School Arithmetic,” and, in their original 
form, are probably now well known. 


Des Vacances à Paris, By VIOLET PARTINGTON. 
(Price Is. 6d. Horace Marshall.) 

A simple narrative of a small girl’s visit to Paris which is sure to 
interest small girls. It is nicely illustrated, and there are ‘* construes ” 
of all the hard phrases at the end. The format, obviously adopted to 
suit the pictures, strikes us as awkward. It is, perhaps, presumptuous 
to criticize the French of so good a scholar as Miss Partington, but for 
“ Aussi que de questions elle avait posées à sa mère,” we should have 
written ‘* avait-elle,” and translated ‘‘how many questions” instead 
of ‘* what.” 


Mc Dougall’s School History of Great Britain and Ireland. With 
numerous Maps. (Price 1s. 6d. | McDougall’s Educational 
Company.) 

This is a brief history of the Empire, fitted out with summaries, 
maps, &c. Part IV. deals with ‘* The Institutions under which we live,” 
and will be found both interesting and useful. 


The Harmsworth Encyclopedia is a bold attempt to give the million 
(here no figure of speech) a work of reference. It is issued in fort- 
nightly parts, price 7d., and will extend to forty parts. In other words, 
one halfpenny a day continued for twenty months will purchase the 
complete work. When we add that the matter is wholly new, that 
each part consists of 160 three-column pages, and that it is profusely 
illustrated, it will be apparent that unless the sale ran into seven figures 
the venture could not pay. The list of contributors is sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the matter. Thus, on the literary side we 
find E. Gosse, A. Lang, H. Bradley, G. Saintsbury, and the late W. 
Besant, to name only a few of the more distinguished. One excellent 
feature is the bibliography attached to the more important articles. 


Précis and Précis Writing. By A. W. READY. Second Edition, 
Revised. (Price 3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Eight introductory pages give clearly and forcibly the essentials of 
précis-writing ; then follow fourteen specimens that have been actually 
set in public examinations. Lastly, we have one specimen fully 
worked out—rough copy and final copy—and short hints on the others. 
It is a workmanlike book based on long experience as a private tutor. 


Duruy’s History of France. Abridged and translated by 
Mrs. M. CAREY. (Price 8s. 6d. net. Dean.) 

No word is needed to recommend Duruy’s ‘ Ilistory,” which has 
taken its place as a text-book in France—well planned, sober, judicious, 
like the statesman himself. Mrs. Carey has done her part well, and 
her English is idiomatic. For a schoolbook the price is somewhat 
high ; but this is accounted for by the number of good maps. 


Astronomical Discovery. By H. H. TURNER. (Price 10s. 6d. net.) 
Arnold.) 

The Savilian Professor of Astronomy, if we may be pardoned a stock 
quotation, ‘‘ bears his learning lightly as a flower,” and discusses in 
these six popular lectures the element of chance in astronomical dis- 
covery. The vulgar view is well represented by Keats’s simile of 

*‘ the watcher of the skies 

When some new planet swims into his ken,” 
and we may accept as almost certain Prof. Turner’s conjecture that 
Keats had in his mind the discovery of Uranus by Sir W. Herschel, in 
1781, and of the four minor planets, discovered during the decade pre- 
ceding the sonnet. We have referred to this as an instance of the 
literary attractiveness with which the professor invests his scientific 
narrative. The lecture on Sun-spots is specially appropriate at the 
present moment. 


A Short History of England. By EDWARD CHEYNEY, Professor of 
European History in the University of Pennsylvania. (Price 6s. 6d. 
Ginn.) 

This book is admirably adapted to its purpose, which is to give a 
clear and comprehensive view of English history to American students 
in as small a compass as possible. Some time ago it was a common 
compiaint in England that the anti-English tone in American educa- 
tional books made anything like real cordiality between the two 
countries impossible. No such complaint can be made about this 
history. It is eminently calm and fair—doing justice to both sides in 
the ever-to-be-regretted quarrel which led to the disruption of 1776, 
and referring without any bitterness to the line taken by the upper 
classes in England in the Civil War in America. It begins with a 
clear account of the geographical position and physical features of the 
island and of the race elements of the people. The chapters on Pre- 
historic and Celtic Britain and Roman Britain are good, and there are 
excellent maps and interesting illustrations all through the book. Each 
chapter ends with a summary, and to each is added a list of works and 
poems suitable for the teacher’s own study. A book of readings from 
primary sources to be used in connexion with the text-book is in 
preparation. The footnotes explaining technical terms are apposite, 
and not so numerous as to be neglected. They are, of course, mainly 
for American students, to whom many such terms must be quite un- 
familiar. The book is American and for American use, and each 
nation has, of course, a right to spell as it likes; but to English eyes 
“woolen,” ‘‘traveler,” ‘‘labor,” ‘‘defense,” give to the pages an 
un-literary aspect which the book does not deserve, for it is well got up, 
and the pictures of old English fortified manor houses, landscapes, 
castles, and abbeys are of great interest. 


Thiers’ Moscow Expedition. Edited by HEREFORD B. GEORGE, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. With six Maps. (Price 5s. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This book, issued by the Clarendon Press, no doubt with a view to 
the Joint Board Examination, appears at an opportune moment, for 
the Russia of 1805 is the Russia of 1905. It consists of selections from 
Thiers’s ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire,” beginning with 
the battle of Borodino, and carrying the story on/to the end of the 
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campaign. There is an excellent preface, setting forth clearly why 
Napoleon undertook the expedition and the causes of its failure, and 
containing some illuminating criticism of Thiers’s treatment of his sub- 
ject, its merits and defects. There are copious notes, interesting to the 
adult student, but far too numerous, we venture to say, for examination 
purposes. The time and energy, both of teacher and pupil, will 
inevitably be given to getting up these notes, and the pupils will be 
confused between what Thiers says and the real facts. It would, it 
seems to us, be better to let the learner enjoy and take in as much as 
possible of Thiers’s literary style and spirit, the teacher impressing from 
time to time on him the fact that the book is ‘‘ not sober history, but 
a prose epic.” There are several good maps and diagrams, and a 
personal and geographical index. There are no portraits or illustra- 
tions—a serious defect—and the pages would have been the better for 
being broken up into paragraphs. 
Ambidexterity. By JOHN JACKSON. With an Introduction by 
Major-General BADEN-POWELL. (Kegan Paul.) 

This interesting volume is in two parts—the first theoretical, the 
second practical. The cause of right-handedness is a problem that has 
baffied the physiologists, and we seem no nearer a solution to-day than 
in the age of Hippocrates. On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
with the author that primitive man was ambidexterous and that dexterity 
is wholly due to custom and imitation. We may fully allow the cumu- 
lative force of transmitted habit, and yet we must postulate some 
momentum, however slight, in favour of the right hand at starting. 
Language offers an unquestionable testimony as to the antiquity of the 
preference. But Mr. Jackson’s praxis is independent of his theory, and 
we can heartily back his advocacy of the teaching of ambidexterity 
(would not *‘ bimanualism ” be a happier term ?) from infancy upwards. 
As to the advantages of simultaneous writing, in spite of the striking 
specimens given, we are not convinced. The book isa real contribu- 
tion to pedagogics. 


Advanced Course of Object Lessons in French. Book Ill. 
By ALEC CRAN. (Price ts. 6d. Nelson.) 


Picture lessons would be a juster title. On each page on an average 
is an illustration, and the text consists of appropriate questions and 
answers. The book is well planned to add to the pupil’s stock of 
common words, but we prefer a narrative fol/owed by questions. 


Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ Standard Library,” the first volumes of which 
appeared on March 16, is a bold and spirited venture undertaken with 
the object of providing the public with sound texts of the classics of all 
nations. The price per volume is 6d. net or Is. net bound in cloth. 
The print is very legible and the paper of fair quality, and, what in our 
eyes is a strong recommendation, light in weight. The only feature 
that suggests cheapness is the somewhat scant margins, and for the 
soundness of the text the general editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, is sufficient 
guarantee. Further, the texts will be complete. In a somewhat 
similar series issued some twenty years ago the student was incensed 
to discover that the work had been clipped without warning to come 
within the regulation number of pages. Besides the great writers like 
Shakespeare and Milton, we find in this first announcement many 
books that the poor student must have coveted—Massinger’s ‘‘ Plays,” 
Edward Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Translations of Calderon,” Rossetti’s ‘* Transla- 
tions of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and the Early Italian Poets,” and the com- 
plete works of Sir Thomas Browne. Our gratitude to Messrs. Methuen 
may be expressed as a sense of favours to come, a hope that the series 
will be appreciated at its proper value by the public and eventually 
include all our great English classics that are out of copyright. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED. 


HE Association held its annual meeting at the College of Pre- 
ceptors on Friday and Saturday, March 3 and 4. Mr. A. Milne, 

the Hon. Secretary, in presenting the report of the Council, said that the 
past year had been an anxious one for principals of private schools, who 
had had to face the unfair competition of rate-aided schools. The 
deputation that waited on the Board of Education in July had received 
fair words, but little comfort. They were told that they must seck 
redress in legislation, but no hope of any amending Bill was held forward. 
Sir Henry Kimber, who was elected President for the ensuing year, 
urged the Association to hammer away persistently, and sit at the 
doors of the Board of Education till their just claims received attention. 
At the Saturday meeting the question of joining the proposed 
Federal College of Secondary Teachers gave rise to an animated 
debate. Five resolutions were proposed by Mr. W. W. Kelland, the 
Hon. Treasurer, who explained fully the scheme as it at present stood, 
and the modifications that the Council of the P.S.A.I. demanded. The 
opposition was led by Dr. Reddie, of Abbotsholme, who showed him- 
self no regarder of persons, and railed against all the first-born of 
Egypt. The point he pressed was the over-representation of public 
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schools on the proposed Council. The Head Masters’ Conference was 
a fatncant body tbat had no claim to representation at all. They 
stood for schools which were exceptional only in being behind the 
times; the private preserves of a small section of the community, and 
that not the most valuable. They should be merged in the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters, a body that did do something. Both 
bodies were diametrically opposed to the interests of private schools. 
The public schools were the Established Church, and the private 
schools were the Nonconformists, of the twentieth century. The 
federation was a net spread for them by the modern Archbishop Laud. 
He hoped they would not walk into the spider’s web, and allow them- 
selves to be gobbled up. Nor had they anything to hope from the 
Board of Education, as he had discovered when he attended deputa- 
tions. The Board was ruled by officials who were public-school men, 
and had no sympathy with venture schools, ‘‘a noble lord who might 
know something of coal mines, but knew nothing of education, and an 
ambitious young fellow who stood at his ear and prompted him.” They 
must fight their own battles. 

Miss Lawrence, of Roedean, answered Dr. Reddie in a calm and 
temperate speech which acted as a guos ego. Hitherto the policy of 
the Board of Education had been largely controlled by the elementary 
teachers, who were a solid phalanx. Nothing could be done which 
militated against the N.U.T. Secondary teachers must organize them- 
selves in the same way if they were not to go to the wall. Some 
thought the House of Lords an effete institution, but to abolish it was 
not yet within the range of practical politics. So with the Head 
Masters’ Conference. A scheme of the Brighton County Borough 
Council to co-ordinate all the secondary schools of the district was 
given ag an instance of the need for a corporate body of secondary 
teachers that could speak with authority and prevent grievous wrong to 
private teachers. 

Dr. Sibly said that he had welcomed the proposal when first started. 
The imminent danger that threatened education was an official 
bureaucracy, and the public schools might join hands with them in 
opposing it. But the conferences which he had since held with the 
executive of the scheme had made him suspicious that the interests of 
private schools would be sacrificed. He had inquired in vain what 
were the real objects of the College, but could get no answer. Later 
on he was told that one of the main planks was to urge upon Local 
Authorities a very much larger expenditure upon secondary schools. 
Then he had tried another tack, and put before the executive the policy 
ot the P.S.A.I., asking whether it would be supported. Canon Bell 
had refused to answer, but Dr. Scott had said to him, ‘* I cannot think 
how you can come here to support such a policy; it has been utterly 
repudiated.” 

Eventually Mr. Kelland’s resolutions were carried with important 
amendments, ‘* That the administration of the proposed College 
should be carried on by a Council consisting of an egual number of 
representatives of each confederate body, and of a number of members 
co-opted by the whole Council ” was altered to ‘fan agreed number.” 
By another amendment it was resolved that educational qualifications 
for membership imposed by the proposed College shall not be accepted 
unless unanimously agreed upon by the representatives of the federated 
associations. Incidentally it was mentioned by the Secretary that from 
20 to 25 per cent. of P.S.A.I. members were registered on Column B. 
As to the amount of annual payments to the College, Mr. Kelland 
stated that on the proposed terms they would be asked for £250 year, 
an impossible sum. The utmost they could afford was £100; but the 
scale of subscriptions was to be reconsidered. Several members 
demurred to pledging themselves to pay even £100 year for five years. 

At the afternoon session the General Secretary, Mr. H. R. Beasley, 
opened a discussion on ‘* Private Schools and Local Education Author- 
ities.” The subject had been entrusted to Mr. Millar Inglis, but, in 
consequence of that gentleman’s temporary indisposition, he had 
undertaken at very short notice to fill his place. He began by defining a 
private school as one in which, not only the professional, but also the 
hnancial, responsibility was vested in a single head or principal. By 
this definition proprietary schools were excluded. He contrasted the 
different measure that had been meted out to private schools under 
the Acts of 1870 and 1902. Before 1902 the bulk of secondary educa- 
tion had been in private hands, but, while in 1870 the vested interests 
of voluntary schools had been fully safeguarded, in the Bill of 1002 
what he might call their voluntary secondary schools had been ignored, 
and it was only by pressure brought to bear on individual members 
that he had succeeded in persuading Sir W. Anson to insert the 
clause requiring Local Authorities to have regard to existing schools. 
It was contended that this clause would prove a dead letter, as there 
was no machinery for enforcing it; but they had it on the highest 
legal authority that an action would lie against any Local Authority that 
could be proved to have set up an unnecessary secondary school. 
He hoped that this liability would be established by a test case. 
The encroachments of the Local Authorities were shown by a recent 
return of the Board of Education, They already controlled 4°1 per 
cent. of the secondary schools and 17 per cent. of the secondary 
scholars in the kingdom. 

He sketched the proceedings of a model Education Authority. 
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First they would make a survey of the schools in their district. Then 
they would make overtures to the principals of private schools to see 
whether they would lend or adapt themselves to the general scheme. 
Many, doubtless, would decline; and he advised all private schools 
that wished to remain private to have nothing to do with Local 
Authorities. Then, and not till then, County Councils would be 
justified, if they found the supply inadequate, in setting up schools 
of their own. 

What private schools might fairly ask of County Councils was the 
use of public laboratories and art rooms for their pupils, and the supply 
of peripatetic teachers where such were employed by Councils for 
public schools. Only they must seek out the Local Authorities and 
lay their case before them; it was not reasonable to expect the Local 
Authorities to take the first step. The action of various Counties 
and County Boroughs was criticized : Bedfordshire being held up as 
a model county, with Norfolk and Staffordshire at the opposite pole. 

Lastly, the Board of Education was censured not only for refusing 
grants to private schools, but also for declining to lay down the con- 
ditions for the recognition of schools. Complaint was also made of 
the Board of Education inspections. To his knowledge, principals 
of private schools who were educationists to their finger-tips had been 
grossly insulted by Board inspectors ; and, when complaint was made 
at headquarters, nothing had been done but to transfer the offending 
officers to other districts. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A special course of lectures on ‘‘ The Teaching of Hygiene” will be 
given by Miss Alice Ravenhill, Fell. San. Inst. It is proposed that 
the lectures should be given in the Easter Term, beginning Thursday, 
May 18, at 4.30 p.m. Fee for the course, one guinea. For further 
information, apply to the Principal, Bedford College, York Place, 
Baker Street, W. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


The first meeting of the Governors of St. Mary’s College under the 
new Board of Education scheme will be held this month. The 
Hebdomadal Council of the University of Oxford have appointed 
the Right Hon. J. G. Talbot, M.P., as their representative; and the 
Council of the Senate of Cambridge University have appointed the Dean 
of Westminster, while Sir Melville Beachcroft remains the representa- 
tive of the London County Council. Lady Frederick Cavendish and 
Mrs, Scharlieb, M.D., M.S., are among the co-opted members. 


LONDON. 


The Senate has conveyed its thanks to the Mercers’ Company for a 
donation of £1,000 to the University for the promotion of the study of 
physiology at University College. Members of University College at 
the recent annual meeting approved the Bill for transferring the college 
to the University. £17,000 was lacking to the total of £200,000 which 
is a necessary condition of incorporation. The Fishmongers’ Company 
has recently given £1,000. The above Bill, together with proposed 
amendments in the Statutes of the University, is undergoing considera- 
tion by the Standing Committee of Convocation, which also at its 
recent meeting appointed a sub-Committee to consider the practicability 
of establishing a University boat on the river and of promoting Uni- 
versity athletics generally. 

At the May meeting Cmca will have to elect members to fill 
the places of its retiring representatives on the Senate (who are re- 
eligible). 

During the year 1904 twenty graduates of other Universities and 
persons qualified under Statute 113 came up for the Doctorate. Of 
these, four came from Oxford, four from Cambridge, and others from 
Bombay, Durham, Heidelberg, the Royal University of Ireland, 
Madras, Melbourne, Sydney, the Victoria University of Manchester, 
and the University of Wales. 

The negotiations between the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London for the mutual recognition of Matriculation and other 
Certificates have resulted in a definite agreement, by which, under 
certain conditions, the Cambridge Previous Examination and the Cam- 
bridge Senior Local Examination will be accepted in lieu of the London 
Matriculation ; and the London Matriculation, whether taken in its 
ordinary form or in the form of the School Examination tor the School- 
leaving Certificate, will exempt from the Previous, The negotiations 
are still in progress as between Oxford and London. The Senate has 
resolved to interpret retrospectively the agreements with Oxford and 
Cambridge when concluded. 
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History and Geography has been added to the optional subjects at 
Matriculation, but it cannot be offered by those who take either Modern 
History or Physical and General Geography. The joint paper will be 
set for the first time in June next. 

The Boards of Studies have been constituted for 1905, and are to be 
seen in full in the Gazette of February 8. 

Mr. W. Loring, M.A., has been appointed Warden of the Gold- 
smiths’ College, New Cross, recently taken over by the University and 
to be opened as a training college for teachers. There are also 
vacancies for a Vice-Principal and Master of Method and a Vice- 
Principal and Mistress of Method: salary, £500 per annum. 

Dr. Edwards has resigned his post as Secretary to the University 
Extension Registrar, having been appointed Inspector of Secondary 
Schools under the Board of Education. Mr. R. Roscoe, B.A., has 
been appointed in his place as Secretary, and Miss Jessie D. Whyte as 
Assistant Secretary, to the Extension Registrar. 


OXFORD. 


It was inevitable that great interest should be aroused at Oxford by 
the Greek vote at Cambridge in the beginning of 
March. The reformers were considerably dis- 
appointed, for, though the more cautious of them 
may have hardly expected victory, they no doubt thought the majority 
either way would be small. We do not propose to reopen the con- 
troversy now, of which enough has been heard for the present; but it 
is interesting to note that no sooner was the defeat sustained than it 
became apparent that some of the victors seemed anxious to show that 
they were not irreconcilable. There was talk of a compromise; of 
common action with Oxford; of a Science degree attainable without 
Greek ; of some sort of attempt to get the thorny question settled by 
agreement. Anyhow, when Sir W. Anson at Oxford (before voting 
non placet) declares that it is the duty of the University to provide a 
degree course without Greek, and Prof. Butcher and others at Cam- 
bridge (also before voting non placet) profess that it is not the principle 
of the measure they object to, it is clear that the more intelligent 
opponents of the recent proposals do not (to apply current terms) wish 
to be mistaken for whole-hoggers. In short, the reformers, though 
defeated in both Universities, cannot begin to take their armour oft; 
and, though some considerable discussion may be necessary before 
another step is made, the matter cannot rest where it is. 


Greek. 


It may be remembered that last year the Senior Proctor published 
The statistics of the falling off in attendance at Jectures, 
Summer Term, and generally in serious work, which has become 
proverbial in the last half of the Summer Term. 
The facts were eloquent, and were effectively presented, and there has 
arisen a practical proposal which has recently been much discussed, 
both orally in the colleges and in the pages of the Oxford Magazine. 
The idea may be briefly summarized. At present there are two main 
periods of festivity in the Summer Term—the Boats, which come just 
half way through ; and the Commemoration (with its balls, lunches, 
concerts, dinners, picnics, and garden parties), which comes at the 
close, or strictly, just after the close, of the residential term. Human 
nature is such, it is argued, that this arrangement, though it has arisen 
quite naturally, tends to make anything like systematic work impossible 
to the average man during a period of about five weeks. It is therefore 
proposed to amalgamate the two “ foci of relaxation” by fixing the 
races to begin in the eighth week, z.e., at the end of term, and to hold 
the Encaenia on the last day of the Boats. It is argued that a very 
slight rearrangement of the summer examinations could easily be so 
made that the interests of work, examinees, boating men, the ordinary 
undergraduate, and the visitors should all be harmonized and considered. 
The chief objection urged is that of expense. ‘The man who did not 
want to miss his college races—z.¢., the ordinary patriotic undergraduate 
—would be obliged to stay up into the ninth week, and pay Commemo- 
ration prices for his lodgings. In this dilemma many men would be 
forced to consider the cost, and go down, and would thus be unable 
either to row or to encourage their college crew ; and the race-week would 
be the festival of the rich. There is said to be further a strong feeling 
in the town against an arrangement which would undoubtedly impair 
the profitable month of the tradesmen and lodging-house keepers. The 
first objection, it cannot be denied, Is strong, and it remains to be seen 
whether it can be met by some modification of the proposal. 


A good deal of interest is naturally aroused in Oxford by the 
H vacancies which are, by a strange coincidence, im- 

ead À À Le on 
Masterships. minent in the head mastership of four important 
schools at once. Eton, St. Paul’s, the City of 
London School, and Clifton College are all expecting the election in 
the next few weeks of a new head. The appointment of a head 
master of course makes a vacancy; and four simultaneous elections 
may cause ultimately a considerable ‘* move up ” in the profession. The 
question of lay or clerical head will be raised in a concentrated form ; and 
that veteran fighter for a fair field and no favour, Mr. T. E. Page, will 
doubtless have something to say. Some pessimists also are murmuring 
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that so large a demand will be difficult to meet adequately. The rush 
of good men, they tell us, in recent years towards the Civil Service has 
sensibly affected the profession of teaching. There may be some truth 
in this; but we do not believe that the supply of good candidates is so 
easily exhausted. And, in any case, a batch of promotions, if the 
profession is really suffering from stagnation, is likely in the end to do 
good by attracting better material. 


The production of ‘‘ The Clouds” of Aristophanes by the Oxford 
Amateur Dramatic Society has been fully described 
and criticized in the papers of the first week of 
March; but it deserves a word of record in an 
educational paper. The play was certainly a great success. The 
parts were played with real spirit; and the skill and ingenuity of the 
staging deserved and obtained the highest praise. There was no 
orchestra (in the Greek sense); but the parodos of the chorus, as the 
gauze veils one after another were drawn up and the light grew and 
the finely grouped and beautifully dressed forms were shown on the 
steps at the back of the stage, with the Acropolis and Parthenon 
behind—all helped to produce a charming and striking effect. And, 
if there were some vivacious additions made to the stage business by 
exuberant youth, we feel sure that Aristophanes, had he been present 
(and understood), would have been the first to applaud. 


“The Clouds.” 


Another interesting exhibition of Oxford historical portraits, covering 
the seventeenth century, will be opened before the 
beginning of next term. The catalogue will be 
shortly published. 


The following deaths have been announced:—The Rev. J. W. 
Routh, formerly of Magdalen College, rector of 
Tilehurst for fifty years, aged eighty-seven; Rev. 
W. J. Wise, formerly Fellow of St. John’s, also 
aged eighty-seven. 

The following announcements of degrees and appointments have 
appeared in the Gazette :— 

Honorary Degrees: E. A. Copleston (St. John’s), 
Bishopof Colombo, D. Litt. ; Edward Arber, F.S.A. 

Delegates: University Extension — Prof. Raleigh. Curators : 
Botanic Garden—W. W. Fowler (Lincoln), Rev. IT. J. Bidder (St. 
John’s), both reappointed; Taylorian—E. Armstrong (Queens’) ; 
Sheldonian Theatre—J. L. Strachan Davidson (Balliol). Lecturer in 
Persian: Lt.-Col. Ranking, M.D., I.M.S. Special Lecturers: the 
Herbert Spencer Lecturer— Frederic Harrison; the Hibbert Lecturer 
—Dr. Farnell (Exeter), on ‘The Anthropological Study of Religion.” 

Prizes: Arnold Essay—R. W. Livingstone, Esq., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi. 

It has also been announced, in a letter from the Warden of All 
Souls’ to the Vice-Chancellor, that the College propose to repeat their 
gift of £600 to the Bodleian; and also, besides continuing to con- 
tinuing to contribute £100 a year to the endowment of the Political 
Economy Professor, to supply a further endowment by electing him to 
a Fellowship. 


Historical 
Portraits. 


Obituary. 


Appointments, &c. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The great Greek question has been settled—or, at least, voted upon 
for the time being. Friday and Saturday, March 3 
and 4, saw Cambridge swarm with non-residents. 
Particularly on the Friday afternoon the Senate 
House yard was black with country parsons voting zon placet. Satur- 
day brought us more laymen. But, as all the world knows, the graces 
were rejected by some 1,500 votes to 1,000. The figures varied slightly 
between grace and grace, but these round numbers give the general 
result. 

What will happen next? I shall wait till I hear about it before I 
prophesy at all. For the present it is interesting to remark that in 
the last resort the University is governed largely by the country clergy. 
The lists of those who voted placet and non placet are to be published, 
and it would be instructive if some one had the patience to work out 
what proportion of each vote was clerical and what proportion of voters 
had taken Pass degrees or Third Classes. It seems highly likely that 
the zon placets would show a larger percentage both of clerics and poll- 
men. Dr. Fairbairn’s recent letter to the Zimes about Oxford applies 
mutatis mutandis to Cambridge. Both as a governing body and as a 
Parliamentary elective body the Senate is an absurdity. Fortunately 
for the nation, however, it only has two representatives, who are gener- 
ally chosen for it; and, fortunately for the University, it is only about 
once in ten years that a'question reaches the Senate in its more rural 
branches. Generally it 1s the residents who decide questions. 

Before I leave the subject of Greek it is worth while to remark that 
that language is more alive than its champions imagine. The former 
pupils of the Misses Fletcher, who for many years carried on a school 
at West Coombe House, Upper Hornsey Rise, have founded an annual 
prize in their old teacher’s honour. This prize is to be given to the 
woman who, amongst those successful in both Latin and Greek in the 
Cambridge Higher Local, attains the highest place in Greek. If Greek 


Greek. 


is to survive in England, as there is little reason to doubt it will, it will 
be thus—because people love it, not because it is a compulsory ‘‘cram” 
subject in entrance examinations for passmen. 


The subjects for the Members’ Prizes have been published. Last 
Pri year the Latin one was “Erasmus”; the year 
and Loona: before it was a purely literary question. The 


examiners this time have gone back to the old style 
with a vengeance—‘‘de C. Plini Caecili Secundi vita indole genere 
scribendi commentatio.” It will be interesting to sce if this brings up 
more candidates. Generally they are few. One feels somehow that 
the age for writing Latin essays has passed, and that they really serve 
no great purpose. The prize has only been awarded eighteen times in 
thirty years, and the list of names, though respectable, is not at all 
striking. The best men seem generally to have something better to do. 

On the other hand, the English Essay is more alive. This year the 
subject is ‘‘ The Use of the Novel in English Literature for religious 
or political purposes ”—a theme with far more throb and life about it 
than the ‘Commentatio de C. Plinio.” 

The Maccoll bequest is taking the form of a Lectureship on the 
Language or Literature of Spain or Portugal. The lecturer will be ap- 
pointed once in four years, and give not fewer than five lectures. 
Though the first election will be in 1908, it is a pleasant coincidence 
that this foundation should date from the tercentenary of the publication 
of ‘ Don Quixote.” 

At the same time we are trying to get the Burney foundation into 
a better and more serviceable form, It originally provided for a prize 
essay to be published ‘fon some ioral and metaphysical subject, on 
the existence, nature, and attributes of God, or on the truth and evidence 
of the Christian religion’’—fine large subjects for Bachelors of Arts. 
The income of the fund has increased, and it is now proposed to relieve 
the essayist from publishing his ideas, and with the money thus rescued 
from the printer (or part of it), and the balance of the fund, to establish 
a studentship. The proposal is a wise one. Most of us would wish 
our prize essays unpublished if we could go back over our careers. 
The student will be required to publish ‘fa thesis embodying the 
results of his study or research.” ‘This will at least keep him at work 
and tend to save the studentship from abuse. 

Finally, we are trying again to secure something like order and pro- 
cedure for the Lady Margaret Professorship elections. Hitherto 
every graduate in Divinity could vote for any other—or even himself, 
and the results have not always been happy. It is now proposed that 
there shall be definite names before this strange electorate, enough to 
give them a choice and to secure that the professorship shall not 
necessarily go to the most successful electionecr. 


The Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate are wanting a new 

Assistant Secretary for the Lectures. He will have 

&e. to be in Cambridge for some forty-two weeks in the 

year, and will probably have two or three hours’ 

work a day. The salary is £150. Names of graduates who desire to 

be candidates should be sent to the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate 
Buildings, by May 8. 

The Day Training College report shows that forty-seven students 
were at work there in June, 1904, nine taking Honours in Triposes. 
Quite a number hold exhibitions, sizarships, and subsizarships in their 
colleges. There are now fifty-five primary and nine secondary students. 

A schedule has been issued for the special examination in Geography 
and Part I. of the examination for the Diploma in Geography. The 
six subjects are: (1) Physical Geography, (2) Historical and Political 
Geography, (3) Economic and Commercial Geography, (4) Cartography, 
(5) History of Geographical Discovery, (6) Elements of Ethnology. 

Under (2), (3), and (5) special periods are set. 

Appointments: A. W. Hil, M.A. (King’s), University Lecturer in 
Botany ; C. Shearer (Trinity), to the University table at the Zoological 
Station, Naples; W. Mitchell, B.A. (St. Catharine's), Fellowship at 
Christ’s College ; Sir F. E. Younghusband, K.C.I.E., Rede Lecturer, 
1905; Hajji Mirza Abdu’l-Husayn Khan, University Teacher of 
Persian; T. S. P. Strangeways, M.A. (St. John’s), Huddersfield 
Lecturer in Special Pathology; R. P. Gregory, M.A. (St. John’s), 
Senior Demonstrator in Botany; O. L. Richmond, B.A., Fellowship, 
King’s College. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.: R. A. Furness (King’s), Sir William 
Browne’s Medal for a Greek Ode; R. Meldrum (St. John’s), Browne 
Medal for Latin Ode; J. Fraser (Trinity), Browne Medal for Greck 
Epigram; G. C. Brooke (Corpus), Browne Medal for Latin Epi- 
gram; A. F. Scholfield (King’s), Powis Medal for Latin Hexameters ; 
E. G. Selwyn (King’s), Porson Prize; A. C. O. Morgan (Trinity), 
Chancellors Medal for English Verse; E. A. Benians, B.A. (St. 
John’s), Allen Scholarship, 


MANCHESTER. 


The quotation from Plato which was selected by Prof. Alexander for 
the Withers Memorial is the following :—Eis duotornrd Te kal piriay xal 
guupwviay To karp Adye aywy. 
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The most interesting event of the month from an educational point 
Girls’ of view has been the opening of the new Biological 
High School. Laboratory and School of Domestic Economy at 
the Girls’ High School. This function took place 
in the presence of a large gathering on March 3, the ceremony being 
performed by the Lord Mayor. The High School for Girls has long 
possessed an admirable chemical laboratory and lecture theatre, and 
steps have recently been taken to provide the most modern equipment 
for the teaching of biology, including advanced histological work. 
The biological laboratory is probably the most complete of its kind in 
the girls’ schools of the country, and we hope next month to give some 
description of it. During the last seven years the numbers of the 
school have risen steadily from 330 t9 440, and an increasingly large 
num ber now stay on to take the University Matriculation Examination 
or to do advanced work. 
Some changes are about to take place in connexion with the two 
high schools in North Manchester and at Pendleton, which are under 


the same Board of Governors. After twenty years’ work in Pendleton, - 


Miss Butcher now retires from the head mistress-ship of that school, 
which was opened in 1885 as a branch of the Dover Street Schools. 
Three years later it became the Pendleton High School for Girls, with 
eighty pupils. In a few years more the numbers had risen to over a 
hundred and thirty, near which figure they have remained. Miss 
Rutcher has been the Head Mistress of the school for the whole period, 
and she is now succeeded by Miss Rosa Patterson, M.A., who is at 
present Head Mistress of the North Manchester School. It is not the 
intention of the governors to appoint a successor to Miss Patterson in 
North Manchester, but facilities will be offered to parents who wish to 
send their girls to the Pendieton school. Miss Patterson was appointed 
to the North Manchester school less than two years ago, and, under her 
management, the numbers of the school have risen from about thirty- 
five to sixty. 

An interesting gathering took place on March 17 at the Whalley 
Range High School for Girls, when a public welcome was accorded 
to Miss Florence Field, who recently became Head Mistress of the 
school. 


At the Grammar School a strong committee of masters and boys have 
erate taken in hand the reorganization and enlargement of 
School. theschool museum. The school is losing the services 
of an esteemed governor in the person of Mr. W. B. 
Worthington, and of an invaluable member of the staff in the person of 
Mr? R. D. Hodgson, M.A., who, after ten years’ service at the school, 
has received an important appointment in London. At the conclusion 
of Archdeacon Wilson’s lecture on March 17 on ‘Stars Visible and 
Invisible ” the boys showed by their cheers how much they have 
appreciated the Archdeacon’s kindness on so many occasions, and how 
warmly they endorsed Mr, Paton’s expression of good wishes for the 
future. 


At the monthly meeting of the Manchester Education Committee an 
animated discussion took place on the growth in ex- 
penditure for educational purposes. A firm stand 
was, however, made by the Lord Mayor and others, 
who maintained that it was impossible now to adopt a retrograde 
policy. The Special Committee for Domestic Economy and Cookery 
presented the report already referred to. They recommend the establish- 
ment of acentre for the training of women as teachers of the domestic 
arts, and provision for the training of girls from the elementary and 
evening continuation schools. Another matter of interest discussed 
was the case of the fifteen or twenty dangerous epileptic children in 
Manchester schools, for whom there is at present no special provision, 
and for whom the Committee are not empowered to make a special 
grant. 


The question of juvenile smoking was again before the Salford Com- 
mittee, and the Elementary Education Committee was empowered to 
forward a memorial on the subject to the House of Commons in 
support of Dr. Macnamara’s Bill. The Independent Labour Party 
have requested the Committee to establish cheap restaurants in con- 
nexion with the elementary schools. Sir John Gorst’s motion has 
brought the question of free meals for school-children to the front in 
Manchester once more. In an interesting letter, Mr. E. J. Broadheld, 
late Vice-Chairman of the School Board, and Treasurer of the Free 
Meals Fund, points out that, owing to the liberality of the contributions 
to the fund, ‘‘during the last twenty years, there has been no diffculty in 
dealing with the problem of feeding destitute children at least once a 
day, without aid from the municipality or the Poor Law Guardians.” 


At the University a conference of representatives of the University on 
Education Committees and governing bodies of 
schools was recently held, with a view to strengthen 
the ties between the various institutions. Mr. G. C. 
Simpson, B.Sc., has been appointed Lecturer in Meteorology and 
Assistant Lecturer in Physics. A Chair of Celtic has been founded, 
with Prof. Strachan as the Professor of that language. On the occasion 
of the presentation of congratulatory addresses to Manuel Garcia on 
March 17 the University was represented by Prof. Stirling, Dr. 
Killigan, and Dr. Moritz. The new Secretary of the Extension Com- 


Education 
Committees. 


The 
University. 


mittee has issued the general regulations and list of Extension leotures 
for the year. The list covers a very wide range of subjects. A Fellow- 
ship has been established by the Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance 
Company for study and research in engineering. 


The Women’s Union celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of the 

The Women’s ad mission of women to the University on March 10 by 

Union. a reception in the Whitworth Hall, at which speeches 

were made by the Vice-Chancellor and some of the 

women graduates. An interesting letter from Prof. Wilkins contained 

the following passage :—‘‘I can only say that, having worked for 

twenty years under the much-dreaded system of co-education, I have 

seen nothing whatever to lead me to regret my modest share in pre- 
paring for and introducing it.” 


As reported last month, the Treasury grant to the University of Man- 
ot chester has been raised from £3,500 to £6,000, 
Geant this being the highest grant to any provincial 
University. Among the schemes prepared by the 
various colleges, suggesting a plan for the expenditure of the surplus 
funds, a Manchester scheme appears asking for £700 for library, 
chemical laboratory, and museum. A Special Committee has been 
considering the regulations issued by the Army Council, enabling Uni- 
versity candidates to obtain commissions in the Army on the nomina- 
tion of their Universities ; and some alterations have been suggested. 

A new undergraduates’ magazine has appeared, entitled Varsity 
Opinion. The report of the Commercial Faculty does not reveal any 
facts not already reported. Among the many courses of lectures in 
progress few have attracted greater interest than Prof. Sadler’s course 
on *‘ The Organization of Secondary Schools for Boys and Girls,” in 
which he is dealing in detail with questions of organization, cost, and 
curriculum, 


WALES. 


The question of the management of the University of Wales has now 
Welsh come to a head. From a business point of view, 
University Affairs. there can be no doubt that there is urgent need of 
reorganization. There are three offices doing work 
which ought to be concentrated in one. There is the Registrar’s 
office, now permanently established in Cardiff; there is the Vice- 
Chancellor's office, which is peripatetic; and there is the Senior 
Deputy-Chancellor’s ofhce, now located at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
position of Deputy-Chancellor was intended to be to a large extent 
ornamental, but under the present conditions Sir Isambard Owen 
does a vast amount of routine work with which he ought never to have 
been troubled. For example, it is said that he actually revises every 
proof of the Calendar of the University. The situation was awkward 
when the Senior Deputy-Chancellor was living in London ; now that 
he has gone to the borders of Scotland, and is the working head of a 
college of another University, it is obvious that the present state of 
things cannot continue. Nor is the state of things in connexion with 
the Vice-Chancellorship any more satisfactory. The principals of the 
three constituent colleges act in turn: during their two years tenure of 
office, so much work is thrown upon them that they have perforce to 
neglect to a more or less serious extent the direction of their own 
college affairs, or else overwork themselves dangerously. It is rumoured 
that Principal Reichel feels so strongly on this point that he intends to 
refuse to act as Vice-Chancellor from September, 1905, to September, 
1907. What is wanted is a working head of the University, to relieve 
the Senior Deputy Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor of the great 
burdens now cast upon them, and to be responsible to the Senate and 
Court for the working of the University organization. There was once 
a prospect of securing Sir Isambard Owen’s services in this capacity. 
This would be the best solution of the question both from a business 
and a sentimental point of view, for, as a matter of sentiment, there 
is no doubt that the fact that both the Senior and Junior Deputy 
Chancellors are officials of other Universities is galling to many friends 
of the University of Wales. Unfortunately, however, this solution 
would appear to be now very improbable. 

The discussion which has been going on in the Welsh press since Sir 
Marchant Williams gave publicity to what had been spiritedly debated 
for a long time in private is hardly satisfactory to serious students of 
educational problems. It would appear that many Welsh publicists, 
whilst much interested in education, have but dim ideas of the actual 
working of educational organizations outside the Principality. Even 
the Warden of the Guild of Graduates, for example, regards it as ‘f one 
of the many peculiarities of the University of Wales” that the college 
professors act as internal examiners in the degree examinations, and 
wishes to do away with it. This and other expressions of opinion 
elicited by the controversy ‘‘ give one furiously to think.” 


Another month has passed and no Welsh Education Authority has 

been declared in default. There are rumours that 
The Default Bishop Hedley and Mr. Lloyd-George are on the 
point of effecting a compromiseas regards the Roman 
Catholic school at Barry. Merionethshire, seems_to ybe \spoiling: for a 
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fight, Inthe event of that county being decfared in default, it is said 
that quite a different plan of campaign from what Mr. Lloyd-George 
originally proclaimed will be adopted. The latest report is that the 
Education Committee will not resign, as was at first intended, but will 
carry on the schools in the same way as before. If the Board of Educa- 
tion withholds the usual grants, it will be sued for them in a court of 
law. The Merionethshire stalwarts maintain that the non-provided 
schools have not yet complied with the Act, and mean to contest stub- 
bornly the legality of any application of the Default Act to them. At 
present, therefore, it looks as if a legal struggle will be substituted for 
the dramatic dénouement which most people have been expecting. 


There is much talk of establishing new secondary schools in Wales. 
North Wales is so well supplied with county schools 
pen coon ae that there is no likelihood of the establishment of 
any more. It is true that Colwyn Bay strove hard 
to convert its higher-grade into a secondary school ; but, in view of the 
close proximity of the Abergele County School, the scene of the 
apotheosis of Caractacus, the Denbighshire Education Committee very 
wisely refused to accede to the wishes of that ‘‘ pushful ” community. 
In South Wales, on the other hand, ot seems certain that some new 
secondary schools will be opened. The Rhondda Education Com- 
mittee desired the Glamorgan Education Committee to establish as 
many as three secondary schools in the Rhondda, in addition to the 
Porth County School. This ridiculous project was defeated, but 
arrangements have been made for the conversion of the higher-grade 
school at Pentre into a secondary school, so that the Rhondda will have 
two secondary schools. Other schools also are being agitated for in 
other parts of Glamorgan, and it seems probable that the movement will 
be successful in one or two places. The Glamorgan Intermediate Educa- 
tion scheme is under revision, and it is believed that the new schools 
will be brought under the provisions of the Intermediate Education 
Act. In Carmarthenshire another attempt is being made to induce the 
Education Committee to agree to the establishment of a new county 
school in the Aman Valley, but it is not likely to be successful. A far 
more important question than the establishment of new secondary 
schools is the adequate financing of the existing ones, but this problem 
has not been faced yet by any Authority. 


St. David's Day was this year celebrated on a larger scale than ever 
St. David’s in the schools and colleges of Wales. The Welsh 
Day. Language Society arranged a notable celebration at 
Llanelly. In the afternoon all the pupils of the 
elementary schools of the town were assembled together in the Market 
Hall to hear an address on the patron saint of Wales and to sing Welsh 
airs to the accompaniment of an orchestra of about a hundred boys and 
girls. The proceedings were most impressive, and the example of the 
tinplate town will doubtless be largely followed in future years. 


The Aberdare Education Committee, which last month passed a 
The “ No-Cane” resolution forbidding the assistant teacher to use the 
Movement. cane, have *‘ climbed down,” after an unseemly 
wrangle which provoked many commentators in 
the Welsh press to advocate an extension rather than a curtailment of 
the use of the stick, and the assistants have withdrawn their resigna- 
tions. The Glamorgan Education Committee have since then passed 
aresolution similar to the Aberdare resolution, and more trouble is 
anticipated. 


The Welsh County Schools’ Association will hold its annual general 
meeting at Shrewsbury on April 7 and 8. There 
will be many conferences in Easter week, among 
them being the N.U.T. conference at Llandudno, 
for which the elementary teachers of Wales have made great prepara- 
tions; the Guild of Graduates meeting at Bangor ; reunions of the old 
students of the three University colleges, &c. 


Coming 
Oonferences, 


SCOTLAND. 


The new Scotch Education Bill is, in its main lines, identical with 
the Bill of last year ; but considerable changes have 
ane ee been made in detail, and practically all of thes 
Bill ade , and practically all of these 
changes are distinct improvements. The constitu- 
tion of the Provincial Councils has been slightly altered, and it is now 
evident that they are to be identical with the new Committees for the 
training of teachers, established under the Minute of the Department 
which was mentioned in last month’s ** Notes.” The training of 
teachers is definitely entrusted to them, and their position is consider- 
ably strengthened by the provision not merely that any Provincial 
Council '* may make a representation to the Department with reference 
to any matter affecting the educational interests of its province,” but 
that “before deciding thereon the Department shall give due con- 
sideration to such representation.” It is also provided that ‘any 
Provincial Councils may from time to time join in appointing out of 
their respective bodies a Joint Committee for the purpose of delibera- 
tion and consultation as to matters relating to education.” 


ET -9 


Another important modification, which should go far to meet the 
views of those who prefer the county to the district area for School 
Boards, is the giving of power to the Secretary for Scotland to com- 
bine two or more districts into one School Board area or to divide 
counties and districts into smaller School Board areas. Again, in last 
year’s Bill the whole of the equivalent and other grants were com- 
bined into a single fund, which was to be administered solely by the 
Department, mainly for the purposes of secondary and higher educa- 
tion. The new Bill allows the Town and County Councils to retain a 
certain amount of this money for their own purposes, and it also 
wisely provides that the spending of £100,000 a year out of the fund 
is to be entrusted to the School Boards, who are, of course, to use it 
solely for higher education. The clauses dealing with the co-ordina- 
tion of higher education and its development in the various districts 
have also been modified so as to secure that there shall be no *‘ waste 
of educational resources.” This ought to prevent any misguided 
policy of starving or ignoring endowed schools, and it will probably 
facilitate the inclusion of such schools in the general system. On the 
other hand, while in last year’s Bill the governors of any endowed 
school were empowered to hand over their endowments to a School 
Board, this power is now given only in cases where the endowment 
does not amount to more than £1,000 a year, Provision is further 
made in the new Bill for the sanitary inspection of schools and for the 
reporting of cases of infectious disease. School Boards are also em- 
powered to provide school books, &c. ; to convey crippled children 
to and from school, and to defray ‘*the cost of lodging pupils in con- 
venient proximity to a school,” provided the cost is not greater than 
the amount which might have been spent on travelling expenses. The 
rating clauses have also been considerably modified, so as to meet 
the objections that were raised in the discussion in the House of Com- 
mons last year. In the interest of Scottish education it is fervently to 
be hoped that the Bill will be passed this Session. 


In connexion with the Department’s Minute on the training of 
teachers the question of religious instruction has 
been raised in the House of Lords by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and the Disestablishment Council seems 
ready to fight against the Minute from the extreme opposite stand point. 
But the general feeling in Scotland is that the Minute proposes a per- 
fectly equitabie arrangement, and there will be much disappointment 
if its passing is endangered by the few extremists on either side. 

Mr. W. M. Gloag, B.A., advocate, a son of Lord Kincairney, has 
been appointed by the Crown to the Professorship of Law in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Alexander Moody 
Stuart. 

Edinburgh University Court has drafted ordinances for a degree in 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, and Glasgow University Court 1s 
about to draft an ordinance for the degree of B.Sc. in Pharmacy. 


Training 
Colleges. 


A committee of representatives of the General Councils of the 
Universities has issued a number of recommenda- 
tions regarding the Bursary competitions. These 
recommendations are mainly to the effect that the 
Bursary competitions should be dissociated from the Preliminary Fx- 
aminations and held in summer, soon after the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations, and that the subjects of examination should be divided 
into groups, representing Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Science, and English—each group to consist of two subjects only + 
separate bursaries being allocated to each group. These recommend- 
ations will be considered by the General Councils at their meetings 10 
April. 


Bursaries. 


The St. Andrews University Court has appointed a committee to 
arrange fur the celebration, about the end of next 
winter session, of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Buchanan, the tutorof James VI.» 
who was a student of the University and was afterwards Principal o 
St. Leonard's College. In connexion with this commemoration, 
Dr. J. P. Steele Hutton, of Florence, has offered a prize © 
109 guineas for the best essay on * Sixteenth Century Humanism, as 
illustrated by the Life and Work of George Buchanan,” open to compel’ 
tion from the four Scottish Universities; a prize of 20 guineas for the 
best translation by a St. Andrews student of Buchanan's ‘* Baptistes 
or ** Jephthes”’; and other prizes for translations by St. Andrews students 
of selected passages from Buchanan's works. 

In memory of the late Archibald Forbes, the war correspondent, 3 
gold medal has been presented to the University of Aberdeen, to be 
awarded in connexion with the class of History. 

Sir Henry Craik, late secretary of the Scotch Education Department 
was entertained to dinner in Edinburgh on March 4 by representatives 
of the chief educational institutions in Scotland. The Karl of Elg™, 
Chairman of the Carnegie Trust, presided, and warm appreciation 
of Sir Henry Craik’s services to education in Scotland was expresse 
by the various speakers. 

Miss Helen Rutherford, M.A., has been appointed mistress of method 

(Continued on page 276.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


XENOPHON ’S ANABASIS. Books 


-AV. Reissue in uniform cloth binding at 1s. 6d. each. Each 
with Introduction, Notes, and a full Vocabulary to the whole of 


the Anabasis. Books I, III, and IV edited by J. MARSHALL; | 


Book II by C. S. JeRRAM. Vocabulary by J. MARSHALL. 
Educational Times.—'' Introductions and notes adequate and careful. Excellent.” 


HORACE. With a Commentary by EDWARD 


C. WICKHAM, D.D. 


Vol. I.—The Odes, Carmen Saeculare, and Bpodes. | 


LES NORMANDS EN ANGLE- 


New Edition. 6s. 


Educational Times.—‘' Some months back we noticed the second volume of Dean © 


Wickham's most careful and scholarly work. While following the lines of the school 
edition of 1891, the present edition brings the notes into substantial harmony with the 
later octavo edition. The general introduction deals adequately with the text (MSS., 
scholiasts, and editions), and summarizes what is known of Horace from his own 
works or from other sources. The notes are very full and helpful, and suggestive 
even if not io all cases convincing. An appendix deals with metres and other 
speatal matters, Altogether an excellent edition, beautifully got up and convenient 
in form. 


Vol. II. — The Satires, 
Poetica. 6s. 


Educational Times.—‘ Scholarly, elaborate, and helpful ; and the print and get-up 
are very tasteful and attractive.” 


Hpistles, and De Arte 


LIVY. Book VI. With Introduction and 


Notes by A. R. CLUER, B.A. Revised by P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 
Separate issue, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. _ 
Educational Times.—‘' The notes are discriminating and careful.” 


School World.—'' We would specially praise the ‘Excursus on Livy's Language 
and Style,’ a most usefuP addition. The notes are satisfactory.” 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. 


By G. G. Ramsay, LL.D., Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
Part I.—Lower Grade. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part II.—Higher Grade. Price 1s. 6d. 
Part III.—Syntax and Appendix. Price 2s. 6d. 


Education.—‘' The exercises are in themselves interesting, and recapitulatory 
exercises at suitable stages add largely to the value of the books. Valuable, too, are 
certain well-selected passages for translation into continuous prose. ... The voca- 
bulary given in each of the first two parts is full and serviceable. In point of cost, 
as well as utility, no better manuals could be desired.” 

Educational Times.—'‘ Admirable manuals, constructed with notable care and 
judgement.” 


oe ee ee 


OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. U. Z. RULE. Edited 
by the Rev. LL. J. M. BEBB. 

In Three Volumes, extra fcap. 8vo, with Maps in each volume. 
The three volumes can be bought separately, price Is. 6d. each 
volume in paper boards and cloth back; Is. gd. each volume in 
cloth. Specimen Copies may be had by Schoolmasters and School 
Teachers on special terms, on application to Mr. Frowde, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 

From the Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Warden of Bradfield College, Berks :—‘‘ In 
my judgement Mr. Rule's Graduated Lessons will be very valuable in the hands of 
teachers and their pupils, and equally useful in the hands of independent students. 
The historical statements are concise and clear. The explanatory footnotes are uni- 
formly good, brief, and accurate.” 

From Miss L. H. Soutsnv :—‘‘ The book seems quite unusually well adapted to 
give a broad outline of the Bible, showing its chief parts in true proportion and right 
relations,” 


BURNS.—SELECTED POEMS. By 


J. Lociz RoBERTSON, M.A. New Impression. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETE OCATALOGUH POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. | 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


UNE HAINE A BORD. By w ra 


LANDELLE. Edited by R. E. A. CHESSEX. 256 pages, 3s. 


TERRE ET HN FRANOB. By THIERRY. 
A. H. SMITH. 160 pages, 2s. 6d. 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ Schoolboys will be interested in spite of themselves.” 


LE SERMENT. By Jures Davi. 


Edited by Ckc1L—E HuGon. 096 pages, Is. 6d. 
Tablet.—' An exciting story which should help to attract by its inherent interest.” 


VOYAGE EN ESPAGNE. By 


GAUTIER. Edited by GERALD GoopRIDGE. With a Map. 
213 pages, 28. 6d. 


Sheffield Independent.— This masterpiece, one of the most delightful books of 
travel in any language, is eminently suited for such a series as this alike by reason 
of the charm of its style, its picturesqueness, and its incessant fascinating interest. 
The volumes published in the ‘Oxtord Modern French Series’ are calculated to 
induce pupils to study French literature for its own sake, not as a task, but as a 
pleasure : and of none of these volumes is this statement more true than of Gautier’s 
immortal narrative of bis Spanish journey.” 


Edited by 


Other Volumes in this Series already published are — LAMARTINE'S 
‘6 Deux Héroines de la Révolution Francaise,” 2s. 6d. ; BALZAC’s 
‘La Vendetta” and ‘ Pierre Grassou,” 2s.; VicToR Huco’s 
‘t Bug-Jargal,” 2s.; SANDEAU’S ‘* Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” 
2s. 6d.; CHATEAUBRIAND’S ‘* Mémoires d’Outre-Tomhe,” 2s. 6d.; 
Karr’s “Voyage autour de mon Jardin,” 2s.; GozLan’s ‘*Le 
Chateau de Vaux,” Is. 6d.; ‘‘ Extraits de Voyages d’Alexis de 
Tocqueville,” 2s. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. Translated 


by BENJAMIN JOWETT. With Introduction, Analysis, and Index 
by H. W. C. Davis, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHART OF THE RULES OF 


HARMONY. By A. SoMERVELL. Crown 4to, on a card, 


Is. net. 
CHART OF THE RULES OF 
COUNTHRPOINT. By the same Author. Crown 4to, ona 


card, Is. net. 


LECTURES ON THE LOGIC OF 
ARITHMBETIOC. By M. E. Boo.e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
` or interleaved with writing paper, 3s. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE 


CHILD FOR SOIBNOH. By M. E. BooLe. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 
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and warden ef the women students under the Local Committee for the 
training of teachers in connexion with Glasgow University. 


IRELAND. 


The institution by the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, of scholar- 
ships tenable in the college to be awarded to the 


Rite ple pares foremost exhibitioners in the Middle and Senior 
Trinity Oollege. Intermediate Grades on the results of the Inter- 


mediate Examinations was supported by Sir John 
Nutting, who gave £5,000 in order to extend the plans of the Board. 
It was a condition that no pupils from schools receiving any endowment 
other than the school grant from the Intermediate were eligible for the 
schoiarships—a rule which would throw most of them into the hands of 
Roman Catholic schools, as the Protestant schools have generally some 
small endowment—usually very small—from other sources. Sir John 
Nutting added an offer to give an additional £5,000 towards the 
erection of a Roman Cathoiic church within the wall of Trinity 
College. 

These proposals were met by a fierce denunciation from the Catholic 
Bishops of any parents or students who should accept them. They 
were stigmatized as proselytizing bribes, and the various advances 
recently made by Trinity College were rejected in the most insulting 
and intemperate language. The resolutions of the Bishops were read 
in all the churches on an appointed Sunday in February. 

It is now stated that the Bishops intend to found similar Intermediate 
Entrance Scholarships in the Royal University as a counter-attraction 
to the scheme of the Board of Trinity College. But the latter are 
meeting with opposition from others besides the Roman Catholic 
Bishops. Trinity College has also announced that boys who have 
passed in certain subjects in the Middle or Senior Grade will be con- 
sidered as matriculated in T.C.D. The Protestant Schoolmasters’ 
Association have strongly protested against both this and the scholar- 
ship scheme as offering inducements to boys to leave school after pass- 
ing the Middle Grade, which, with able pupils, often occurs at the age 
of fifteen or sixteen. They object even to the Senior Grade Scholar- 
ships, and point out that taking away boys from school at an early age 
will not only be injurious to the students themselves and to the schools, 
but eventually to the University, as it will inevitably lead toa lowering 
of the standard in both the teaching and examinations. 

The Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild and the Central Association 
of Women Graduates and Candidate Graduates have also memorialized 
the Board to exclude students of the Middle Grade from their scheme. 
It is understood, however, that the Board will not yield to these 
petitioners and will carry out their proposals. 


Trinity College, having entered on the path of reform, seems likely 
to go far. The Board have appointed a Committee 
consisting of two Senior Fellows, two Junior 
Fellows, and two professors to consider what 
reforms are desirable in the curriculum and examinations, including the 
most important of all, the examination for Fellowship. No subject 
more seriously presses for reform than this. The examination is the 
most difficult in existence, and so planned as to exhaust physical and 
mental strength, while doing nothing to draw forth or test originality 
and independent research or scholarship. It proves disastrous to many 
young men, who succumb under the strain, while in those who succeed 
it seems to destroy the best powers. The extraordinary absence of 
intellectual distinction and original production, either literary or 
scientific, among the younger Junior Fellows must find its cause in the 
whole curriculum of which they are the result. It is to be hoped that, 
while lessening the difficulty of the present examination for Fellowship, 
encouragement will be given to original research and production, not 
only in this examination, but also in those for Honour degrees. 

An equally serious question is the better securing of able specialists 
for the professorships. Some of these are poorly paid, and for this 
reason, perhaps, they are usually given to the Fellows, many of whom 
have shown no special ability—still, have done valuable original work— 
in the subjects they undertake. The decline in the distinction and 
ability of both the Fellows and professors of late years is one of the 
most serious features in the present state of the college. But not less 
do its constitution and finances need to be put on a sounder basis. 
Whether the funds be adequate or not, no one can tell, for the accounts 
are not audited, nor is it possible to ascertain how they are ex- 
pended, except that it is known that the Senior Fellows have salaries 
averaging about £1,500 a year, and many of the Junior Fellows 
incomes much higher than those received for similar work in other Uni- 
versities. In,the government, the concentration of all direction and 
authority in the hands of seven men, averaging more than seventy 
years of aye, is productive of innumerable evils. 


The establishment of training for secondary teachers in Ireland 
seems at last likely to be secured. A Committee 


Reforms 
in Trinity College. 


ou soon has been formed in Trinity College, under the 
Teachers. direction of Mr. E. P. Culverwell, F.T.C.D., to 


arrange for courses of lectures and practical training 
in preparation for the certificates and diplomas in education established 


in the College some years ago. Lectures by Father Finlay and Prof. 
Maginnis, with some practical work, are being given, also, in Uni- 
versity College, Stephen’s Green, and are attended by some thirty 
students. 

The Irish Association of Women Graduates, which has been actively 
promoting training in Ireland, has approached the Presidents of the 
Queen’s Colleges on the subject, and deputations from the local 
branches of the Association have had interviews with Dr. Hamilton 
(Queen’s Colleze, Belfast) and Dr. Windle (Queen’s College, Cork). The 
Council of Alexandra College also have in contemplation the establish- 
ment of a Training Department within the College. Some of these 
schemes will probably come into action next autumn. 

The Association of Women Graduates recently held their Annual 
Meeting in the Royal University. In their Report for 1904 the 
correspondence between them and the authorities of University College, 
Stephen’s Green, on the subject of opening the teaching given by the 
Fellows of the Royal University in the College to women students was 
published. While the College has the services of fifteen Fellows of 
the R.U.I., it excludes women students from attending their lectures, 
thus making it impossible for those not residing in Belfast, Cork, or 
Galway to receive any teaching from the Fellows of their University, 
and, in the case of Catholic women, debarring them wholly from 
University teaching if they obey the prohibition of the Church against 
their going to Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges. A few public lectures 
only in University College are open to them. The President put 
forward want of accommodation and of funds as the reason of their 
exclusion ; but, since women would, as in other colleges, attend the 
same classes as the other students, and would pay fees, this reason 
seems frivolous. It is extraordinary that, in the midst of the present 
agitation, the Catholic party should adopt so short-sighted a policy. 
The Association of Women Graduates have laid their case before the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


The position of assistant teachers in Ireland, the lowness of their 
salaries, and the neglect of the Intermediate Board 


Peon * either to insist on qualified teachers or to procure 
eachers. for them adequate remuneration is being brought 


forward by the Irish Association of Women Gradu- 
ates and the Association of Intermediate and University Teachers. 
The latter had recently an interview with the Assistant Commissioners, 
in which they made several suggestions for the improvement of the 
osition of assistant teachers. A fortnight aga the Association of 
Vomen Graduates memorialized the Intermediate Board to reserve the 
posts of centre superintendents exclusively for assistant teachers as 
conferring some slight pecuniary advantage on some of their number. 


The number of candidates who have given notice of their intention to 
present for examination next June is the largest 
since the establishment of the Intermediate system. 
7,412 boys and 2,858 girls, making a total of 
10,270 students, have given such notice. The corresponding numbers 
last year were 6,717 boys and 2,449 girls—total, 9,169 students. 

There appears to be little hope of a solution of the difficulty between 
the Treasury and the Board in regard to the introduction of the scheme 
of inspection submitted by the latter. It seems to turn on the fact that 
the Treasury is not satistied as to how the additional expenditure in- 
volved in inspection is to be met by reductions in the expenses of the 
examinations. Through this quite subordinate question the scheme of 
reform of the Commissioners is paralyzed, and any hope of making the 
Intermediate something better than a mere system of examination and 
payment by results is frustrated. 

Last year the income of the Board was nearly £152,000, of which 
over £88,090 was spent on administration, school grants, examinations, 
exhibitions, &c., and over £12,000 on advances to schools for appliances 
for science teaching, while £50,000 was transferred to capital account. 


Intermediate 
Examinations. 


SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—Our numbers keep fairly stationary 
—about 870—and this in spite of the recent increase of fees. Two 
University distinctions at Oxford have fallen to old pupils—the Craven 
Scholarship to C. L. Peel and the Senior Mathematical Scholarship 
to G. S. Le Beau ; while from the school D. Peel and W. Cleary have 
been elected, one to the second classical scholarship at Balliol, and the 
other to the first major classical scholarship at Trinity College. Cam: 
bridge. R. Rankin has also been elected to an exhibition at Queens 
College, Cambridge. On the military side G. G. Keene has passed 
into Woolwich, and P. Boyce, V. Sherwood Smith, L. Cowell, and 
H. V. Yule into Sandhurst. Lectures in hall on Saturday evenings 
have become this winter a distinct feature of school life. With the 
exception of one by Mr. Frank Bullen, of cachalot fame, they have 
been illustrative of English history. The Head Master (Mr. |. E- 
King) began the course with a description of Roman Britain ; this was 
followed by an account of the Battle of Hastings, from Prof, Tout, of 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


PROFESSOR VINOGRADOFF'8 NEW BOOK. 
THE nay Sahat OF THE ENGLISH MANOR. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


* Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon its subject.”"— 
Scotsman, 


** Professor Vinogradoff’s method and the mastery of the details of his subject 
combine to produce a notable book.”—Academy. 


Vol. Il. of 

THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Anam 
SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Prof. W. WUNDT. A Translation of the Fifth and wholly 
Re-written (1902-3) German Edition, by Prof. E. B. TITCHENER, 
M.A. In three vols. Vol. I., with 156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 


t Anything more finished and judicial than Wundt’s description of the anatomy 
of the brain we have never met anywhere.” —Academy. 


“ Prof. Titchener has done bis part of the work with notable success.” —Scotsman- 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. Edited by E. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon.), comprising Grammars and 
ce in Latin, Greek, French, German, English, Spanish, and 

elsh. 


Full prospectus post free on application. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ABOVE. 


ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. By H. E. BERTHON 
and C. T. ONIONS. 144 pp., 2s. 6d. 


AN ADVANCED ENGLISH SYNTAX. By C. T. Ontons. 
166 pp., 2s. 6d. 


A NEW FIRST FRENCH READER AND WRITER. By 


Prof. R. J. MoRICH. 2s. 


The publication of the First French Reader and Writer, by 
Morich and Lyon, will be continued. 


PRO PATRIA: A Latin Story Book. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
D. Litt. (Oxon.), M.A. Being a continuation of ‘Ora Maritima,” 
and carrying the pupil to the end of the Regular Accidence, in- 
cluding all Regular Verbs. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


RULES FOR LATIN PROSE. By the Rev. P. MORGAN 
WATKINS, M.A., late Assistant Master at Radley College. to, 
2d. (Is. 6d. per dozen). For inserting in the pupil’s Exercise 
Book. 


LATIN PARSING MODEL. By C. F. Westosy. A thick 
card, 4to, 2s. 6d. dozen. 
*." Samples of both of the above free. 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. With Answers. By J. Locan, 


F.R.G.S., Head Master of Ormond School for Boys, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 


THE STORY OF ARITHMETIC. A Short History of its Origin 
and Development. By SusAN CUNNINGTON, late of Newnham 
College, Cambridge; Assistant Mistress, Brighton and Hove 
el ia With a Preface by Professor HUDSON. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


FRENCH SONGS AND VERSES. A Collection of Songs by 
` Dr. Max WALTER, Dr. J. BEERBAUM, and E. J. DALCROZE, for 
Elementary Class use. With Original Music by A. L. MIDDLETON. 
Fcap. 4to, ts. Uniform with KEATLEY Moore’s ‘‘ Child’s Song 

and Game Book.” 


IDIOMATIC PHRASES (French-English). By EDWARD LATHAM. 
With a Preface by Francis Storr, B.A. Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, Is. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION WITH THE EXAMINER. By 
Curt ABEL MusGRAvg. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CO. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. By Dr. E. 
WARMING. Edited by M. C. Porrer, M.A., Professor of 
Botary in the Durham College of Science. With 610 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Dr. 
SipngyY H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.. Sherardian Professor of 
Botany in the University of Oxford. 483 Illustrations. Demy 


8vo, 9s. 


Ninth Edition. Entirely Rewritten. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. By A. NEwsHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and W. C. C. Pakes, D.P.H. Witha Chapter on ‘‘ Eyesight,” 
by JAMES Kerr, M.D. 311 pages, with 43 illustrations, 3s. 


Rewritten Edition of Dr. A. Russel Wallace’s 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY in the Age of New Ideas in 
Science and Invention. By ALFRED RussgL WALLACE, Author 
of ‘Island Life,” &c. Entirely Revised, and now first Illustrated 
with 107 pictures. 540 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE. By James WALKER. 
Cr. 8vo, in two parts, 3s. 6d. each. 


LITTLE NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 
AMELIA ANDREWES. Cloth, Is. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 
By WILLIAM Boyp, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


17560 EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH MHIS- 
TORY. By ‘‘ Oxon.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAY WRITING. Fourth Edition. 
HoLMEs-FORBEs. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 
Part I. (Euclid I., II.) ; Part II. (Euclid III., IV.), 2s. 6d. each. 
In 1 Vol., 4s. 6d. 


GEOMETRY FOR KINDERGARTEN STUDENTS. By the 
late ADELINE PULLAR. Specially adapted to meet the Require- 
ments of the Examinations of the National Froebel Union. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1903. 3s. 


INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY for Transition Classes, 
Ngssitr, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS for the Chief 
Public Schools and H.M.S. ‘* Britannia.” With Solutions and 
Hints by E. J. Luoyp, B.A., Head Master of Harrow House 
School, Bognor. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 


GERMAN TEST PAPERS. By J. A. JOERG. 
2s. 6d. 


GERMAN FOR THE ENGLISH: A First German Reading- 
Book. By A. SONNENSCHEIN and J. S. STALLYBRASS. Fifth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


By A. W. 


By H. A. 


Crown 8vo, 


TALKS WITH A BOY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSIBILITY. By MAYNARD 
BuTLer. With an Introduction by the MASTER OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 18mo, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 

‘‘ The appeal to the best that is in a boy’s nature Mr. Butler has made ; and we 
are glad that these notes, written originally for his own boy, should now be made 
accessible to others."—/mgstrer. 

“ All parents, conscious of the trials of the youth, would do well to place it in the 
hands of Jads."—Glasgow Herald. 

_ Te will do a lot of good if boys can be got to read it." — Education. 

“I cordially wish it God-speed."—The MASTER OF TRINITY. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN © CO., Limited, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Manchester University, who placed on the screen the whole series of 
pictures from the Bayeux tapestry. ‘* Camps and Castles” and ‘‘ The 
Wars of the Middle Ages ” have been treated in the subsequent lectures 
by Mr. J. E. Morris, a member of the staffand a recognized authority 
on military history. The school corps has undergone some changes. It 
has been remodelled as a cadet corps, with the Head Master as major. 
A new miniature shooting range is in contemplation within the school 


grounds, in order to give more opportunity for practice and to encourage 
shooting in the school. 


CHARTERHOUSE. — The following are distinctions outside the 
school :—A. C. P. Mackworth, demyship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford; A. L. Pearce Gould, scholarship at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
J. D. Thomson, scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford; H. E. L. 
Porter, scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; H. le G. 
Kensington, scholarship at Pembroke College, Cambridge; C. F. 
Taylor, scholarship at Emmanuel College, Cambridge; A. G. Evans 
and A. C. Roxburgh, science exhibitions, Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
T. B. Heaton, science exhibition, Christ Church, Oxford; G. M. 
Reid, exhibition, Pembroke College, Cambridge; C. W. Dible, 
history scholarship, Corpus Christi College, Oxford; D. G. Bles, 
postmastership, Merton College, Oxford. The school has, for the first 
time in its history, been inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. — Mr. J. F. Dobson, who has for the last three 
years been taking the highest classical work in the school, and was 
also in command of the Engincer Corps, has left us this term to take 
up a classical lectureship at Birmingham University. Mr. Sbawyer 
has come to take the Classical Upper Fifth. Dr. Glazebrook has just 
announced his resignation of the Head Mastership. His health has 
not been good for some time, and his doctors have recommend.d a 
complete rest for some months before undertaking any new work. His 
resignation will take eftect in July. 


Harrow ScHooL.—Ten or twelve entrance scholarships will be 
open for competition on April 11 and 12, three £100 scholarships 
being offered, as well as a modern side scholarship of £80. Candi- 
dates born in or after 1891 are eligible. The English Literature prize 
for the sixth form has been gained by F. G. Tupper, and the Kintore 
(Scripture) prize by H. B. Prior. J. R. M. Butler, the promising 
young son of the Master of Trinity, carried off the prize for Latin 
alcaics and the Peel medal for Latin essay. There are now in the 
school eleven boys who have won scholarships and exhibitions at the 
Universities. Of these eight are at Oxford and three at Cam- 
bridge, two being for history, and the rest for classics. Four boys 
passed direct from this school into Sandhurst at the November 
examination. Among ‘old Harrovian” distiactions we notice the 
election of E. A. Burroughs to a Fellowship at Hertford College. 
Changes in the staff have been numerous of late. The sad death of the 
Rev. F. C. Savile last summer led to the promotion of Mr. M. C. Kemp 
to Moreton’s, Mr. L. M. Moriarty succeeding to Mr. Kemp’s small 
house. Sir Arthur F. Hort, Bart., follows Mr. F. E. Marshall at 
Newlands, the small houses this left vacant being occupied by Mr. A. 
Vassall and Mr. C. H. P. Mayo. This term Mr. G. Townsend 
Warner succeeds to Mr. J. W. Welsford, who gives up his house. 
The Dean of Wells and the Bishop of Kensington have preached in 
chapel this term, and we have had a very noteworthy sermon from the 
Warden of Radley—himself an old Harrow master. The elevation of 
Sir Francis Jeune and of the Right Hon. A. Graham Murray to the 
peerage has been the occasion ot a holiday. As regards sports and 
games, the Easter term is chiefly devoted to racquets, fives, football, 
Torpids, and sports properly so called. These last are just beginning, 
and the public-school racquets are still some way ahead. Dr. Wood’s 
house defeated Mr. E. Graham’s, and so won the honour of being 
4‘ cock house” inthe Torpids. Our fives pair—E. H. Crake and R. E. 
Eiloart—have won honour for the school by defeating Eton and 
Charterhouse both in the home courts and in the return matches. 


Hutt, Hymers Co_tece.—W. H. Doughty has been awarded the 
Metcalfe Exhibition at Clare College, Cambridge. Mr. H. Denham 
takes the science work this term, in part, vce Mr. Aubrey, who has 
gone to Alexandria. An interesting event was the presentation to 
Mr. Ireland of a writing-table and a travelling-bag on his leaving us 
for his new post, as head of Mexborough School. 


Jersey Lapies’ CoLLece.—The following successes have been 
won since April, 1903 :—E. V. Colebrook and W. G. Brown took the 
Honour degree of London University, the former obtaining Second 
‘Class Honours in German, and the latter Third Class Honours in 
English, while K. M. Wagstaff and M. I. Redstone were successful 
an the Pass degree. Four pupils were entered for the London Ma- 
triculation last January, and were all successful, while the five candi- 
dates who entered for various groups in the Higher Cambridge 
Examination secured a First and Second Class in Languages, a Second 
2nd Third in History, a First and Third in Mathematics. 


RUGBY ScHOOL.—The following boys still in the school have been 
elected to scholarships at the Universities :—S. D. Schloss, classical 


scholarship, Balliol College, Oxford ; C. G. Stone and E. G. Bucknill, 


classical exhibitions, Balliol College, Oxford ; H. A. Ormerod, history 
scholarship, (Jueen’s College, Oxford ; F. W. Bagvallay, mathematical 
scholarship, Exeter College, Oxford ; A. L. Hoyle, classical scholar- 


ship, St. John’s College, Oxford 3 W. L. Knox, classical scholarship, - 


Trinity College, Oxford ; A. S. F. Gow, classical scholarship, Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; P. G. J. Güterbock, science exhibition, Trinity 
College, Cambridge; J. T. Spittle, science scholarship, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; L. R. D. Anderson, classical scholarship, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; J. E. C. Ross, mathematical scholarship, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; T. B. W. Bishop, mathematical 
scholarship, Emmanuel College, Cambridge; G. A. Chase, classical 
scholarship, Queens’ College, Cambridge; C. H. Davies, classical 
demyship, Magdalen College, Oxford ; G. F. Jury, classical exhibition, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; A. H. Dainton, history exhibition, 
Jesus College, Oxford; E. J. White, science scholarship, Corpas 
Christi College, Cambridge. Perhaps the most interesting event this 
term is the football match, which took place in the Close on Shrove 
Tuesday, with the XV of the Ecole Albert-le-Grand, Arcueil. The 
French boys—a fine, manly-looking set of fellows—played a losing 
game in avery plucky manner. They were somewhat handicapped by 
having played a hard match the previous day, and were scarcely so 
fresh as they would doubtless have been otherwise. The game was 
watched by a large number of spectators, who were all disappointed 
that our enterprising opponents were not rewarded by even a single 


‘try. The ‘* Crick” run took place on March 16; the winner was 
F. J. Okell. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—-The school concert held early this term 
(after postponement from last December) was an occasion of probably 
unique interest, being the fortieth presided over by the doyen of school 
conductors and choirmasters, Mr. Walter Hay. A presentation on the 
part of many Old Salopians and others was made in felicitous terms by 
the Head Master to Mr. Hay on his retirement. He has been succeeded 
by Mr. H. W. Moore, M.A. Last term was marked by the retirement 
of another veteran, Mr. G. H. Lock, who had been senior mathematical 
master forthirty years. Mr. W. C. Burnet, Exhibitioner of Worcester 
College, Oxford, has joined the mathematical staff. The Halifax 
Society (a small historical society named after the famous ‘* Trimmer,” 
a distinguished Old Salopian) has held one meeting this term, when the 
head of the school read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Navy in Tudor 
Times.” The fiscal question continues to arouse the interest of the 
School Debating Society. An adjourned debate resulted in a large 
majority in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. A new dark room, 
fitted with all conveniences for developing, printing, and enlarging, 
has been recently built, and opened this term. 


St. OLaAve’s ScHooL.—Of 15 candidates for the College of Pre- 
ceptors Examination all passed, 7 with Honours; of § candidates for 
the London Matriculation, 4 passed; 9 candidates for L.C.C. clerk- 
ships have recently passed and are now in the Education Department. 


classics at King’s College; S. W. Grose, £30 for classics at Christ's 
College; E. W. Harber, £30 for science at Trinity Hall; A. C. Cole, 
£40 for science at Corpus Christi College; T. J. Wood, £20 for 
mathematics at Queens’ College. Our Friday evening entertainments 
have been well varied, including, as they have done, a lecture by the 
Rev. W. J. Sommerville on “The Far East,” another by the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer on *‘ The Formation of Character,” a recital by Mr. E. 
Pertwee, and a lecture on *‘ Trajan’s Column”’ by Miss Penrose. 


Sr. Pavul’s ScuooL.—Among scholarships recently gained at the 
Universities may be mentioned K. Lewisohn’s and W. H. Stewart’s at 
Oriel, and P. T. B. Clayton’s at Exeter. H. Power and R. C. Christie 
have passed direct into Sandhurst. Power took first place in classics. 
Mr. Phillips, of Keble College, has filled the vacancy caused by the 
departure of Mr. Shawyer, who is now at Clifton College. Mr. F. E. A. 
Trayes will leave at the end of the term to take up his duties as In- 
spector under the Board of Education. An interesting portrait of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, one of the most fainous of Old Paulines, 
has been presented to the school by Captain and Mrs. Robert Noel. 
Trial eights are hard at work on the river, Those that train for the 
school sports and the boxing competition are many and enthusiastic. 
We hope to do well at Aldershot, with two representatives who have 
already boxed there. 


STREATHAM HILL HicH Scuoo_t.—The annual prize-giving was 
held on February 22, the eighteenth anniversary of the opening of the 
school. The Bishop of Rochester presided, and the Hon. Mrs. E. S. 
Talbot presented the prizes and certificates. The Higher Certificate 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board was gained by D. Elwin, 
M. Stanley, and M. Wright; and Higher Certificate letters by M. 
Jarmain and N. West. F. Costello obtained the Full Certificate of 
the Royal Drawing Society; and three Kindergarten students—D. 
Haslam, A. Woods, and W. Stanley—the Higher Certificate of the 
Froebel Union Examination. The Company’s Scholarship was 
awarded to D. Bartlett, and the Gabriel Musical Scholarship to M. 
Wright. 


(Continued on page 280.) 
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Spoken French to be compulsory 


By Order 
of the 


for Junior Cambridge Local. }, 22, 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, 
and the best book by far for this purpose is— 


ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT’S 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD, 


of which nearly 200,000 copies have been so!d, and which is RAPIDLY 
REPLACING all other French Courses in British Schools. 


_ Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes :—‘‘ A valuable work, and 
infinitely superior in system to the old grammars,” 


Part I., 1s. Gd. Parts II. and III., ls. 8d. each. 


Each Part consists of a carefully planned year's work. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and IT., 2d. Books III.-V., 3d. 
Books VI. and VII., 4d. 


“Devised with great practical skill and judgment. 
acceptance, "— Schoolmaster. 


“Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—(iuardian, 


For sound practical introductory work these books are unequalled. 


READING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 1s. 3d. LAMBS’ TALES (2 vols.). 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICKWICK. 1s. 3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 3d. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 3d. 


WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF NOTABLE DAYS. 8d. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. Gd. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 


34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. 


Should command wide 


Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


, | EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


L MERRYWEATHERS’ 
fd, BRIGADE HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


‘| 2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


Merryweathers’ Hand Pumpin use. £5. 5s. Od. 


Call and see in action. 


_MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College ; 
Girton Collegé ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, &c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 


FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
cS LONG ACHRE, LONDON, W.C. 
WorKS: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 


FLORIGENE 


(NEW REGD. TRADE MARK) 


“DUST-ALLAYER” 


is an odourless fluid for Floors now being used for the 
Hygienic and Economic treatment of all kinds of Wood, 
Linoleum, Cork Matting, Mosaic Tile, and other paving in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS ; 


also Government and Municipal Buildings, Art Galleries, 
Factories, Libraries, Offices, Museums, Warehouses, &c. 


‘“FLORIGENE” absorbs and fixes all dust or dirt 
as it comes in contact with the floor and purifies the atmo- 
sphere. It isa labour-saver and floor-preserver, and can 
easily and quickly be applied. > 

No scrubbing or damping is necessary, only the 
occasional sweeping with a hard broom, when the 
dust or dirt, which is held, will roll in front and not be 


re-distributed. 


Books, Furniture, Fixtures, and other contents of 
a room seldom require dusting or cleaning, as dust 
and dirt never rise from the floor alter treatment. 


The effect of each application of “ FLORIGENE” 
lasts from 2 to 4 months, according to the wear. 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 


Offices : 
165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works, &c.; 
H.M. The Lords of the Admiralty. 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


—_—-- 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 


as supplied by them to 
SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 
prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO., LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, EC, 
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TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The following are distinctions outside the 
school :—H. G. Chick, studentship in Russian, Caius College, Cam- 
bridge; F. W. Thompson, open classical scholarship, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; H. V. munds, open classical scholarship, 
Rustat. Jesus College, Cambridge; H. F. Houlder, open classical 
exhibition, St. John’s College, Oxford; D. R. Pye, open natural 
science scholarship, Trinity College, Cambridge; G. G. Nelson, open 
natural science scholarship, Christ’s College, Cambridge; E. S. 
Dougall, open natural science exhibition, Pemberton College, Cam- 
bridge; C. J. C. Pratt, open modern language scholarship, Caius 
College, Cambridge; A. Poland, First in the ‘‘ Britannia ” Class and 
Prize List. Mr. G. A. Wathen, M.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, is 
leaving the staff to take up the duties of Head Master of the Lahore 
Model Training School, India. He is succeeded by Mr. J. S. Hallam. 
The football season now past has been one of the most successful the 
school has ever had: 14 matches played—11 won, 3 lost. Sherborne, 
Haileybury, and Dulwich were all defeated. 


UPpPINGHAM SCHOOL. — The Rev. J. A. Lane, M.A. Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the vacancy in the staff in 
the place of the late W. d’Auvergne Barnard, whose sudden death last 
term, after more than thirty years of faithful service in the echool, has 
caused deep and widespread regret amongst many generations of 
Uppinghamians. The new Memorial Hall is to be opened by Lord 
Roberts on Thursday, the 28th. The hall, which has been built by 
subscriptions, is intended as a memorial to the Old Uppinghamians 
who fell in the South African War, and also to commemorate the 
splendid work done by Mr. David as head of the music of the school 
for nearly forty years. The hall, which has an armoury attached, is to 
be used for concerts and as a gymnasium. Dr. Joachim, in recognition 
of a lifelong friendship with Mr. David, has kindly promised to come 
and play at the opening concert on May 23. 


WINCHESTER.—A singing competition betweea the various houses 
has been instituted this term: five choirs are competing. One of the 
Chancellor’s medals for proficiency in classical learning has been 
awarded to N. O. Freeman, Trinity College, Cambridge. We offer 
our best congratulations to the senior mathematical master, C. Godfrey, 
Esq., on his appointment as Head Master of the Royal Naval College 
at Osborne. Ata meeting of the masters on March 17 a motion was 
carried nem. con., ‘‘ That it is desirable to introduce into our curric- 
ulum definite instruction in the English language.” The Head Master 


pointed out that the motion implied a desire to recognize English as a 
separate subject, and promised to consider the matter at unce. In the 
School Debating Society a motion against the practice of capital 
punishment was lost by 31 to 3; and another, declaring the yellow 
races a danger to Western civilization, was lost by 26 to 9. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ C.G.C.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for February is Miss 
R L. Forbes, Walkerburn, Peebleshire. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for February is Miss Eleanor F. 
Humphreys-Owen, Glansevern, Berriew, R.S.O., Montgomery- 
shire. 


Le bel esprit moderne n’est ni philosophe, ni poète, ni historien, ni 
théologien, il a toutes ces qualités si différentes et beaucoup d'autres ; 
il est obligé de dire assez de choses inutiles, parce qu’il doit fort peu 
parler de choses nécessaires. Le sublime de sa science est de rendre 
des pensées frivoles par des traits. Qui veut mieux penser ou mieux 
vivre? Qui sait même où est la vérité? Un esprit vraiment supérieur 
fait valoir toutes les opinions, et ne tient à aucune. Il a vu le fort et 
le faible de tous les principes, et il a reconnu que l'esprit humain m'avait 
que le choix de ses erreurs. Indulgente philosophie, qui égale Achille 
et Thersite, et nous laisse la liberté d’être ignorants, paresseux, frivoles, 
oisifs, sans nous faire de pire condition ! Aussi mettons-nous à la tête 


des philosophes son illustre auteur, et je veux avouer qu'il y a peu 
d'hommes d’un esprit si philosophique, si fin, si facile, si net, et d’une 
si grande surface; mais nul n’est parfait; et je crois que les plus sub- 
limes esprits ont eux-mêmes des endroits faibles. 
(Continued on page 282.) 


Ce sage et subtil 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


te HYGIENIC”? DESK. 
Desk, SEAT, AND BACK ADJUSTABLE TO SUIT BACH PupPiL. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO, Ln. 


School, College, and Church Furnishers, 
370 STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C. 


Manufactories: 
BERMONDSEY, S.E., and QUILDFORD, SURREY. 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 


OF EVERV DESCRIPTION OF 


FURNITURE 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, LIBRARIES, 
LABORATORIES, INSTITUTES, 
CHURCHES, &c., &c., &c. 


Proprietors of the ‘‘ Premier” Patent 


SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS. 


Illustrated Catalogue (New Edition) post free. 
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| DR. CORNWELL’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by J. CORNWELL ROUND, M.R.C.S. 
With numerous Revisions and Additions by BEN JONSON. 
A School Geography. Ninetieth (Memorial) Edi- 


tion. With Coloured, Black-and-White, and Star Maps; also numerous 
Diagrams. The Reviser has brought this book petty re! up to date, and it 
now contains 38 34 pages, exclusive of 64 pages of Maps. 3s. 6d. 

‘* The book is an immense storehouse of accurate geographical information, and a 

very suggestive book to the teacher.”—Zducational Record, June, 1904. 

“se ceing that it has thirty-six coloured Maps, and nearly twice as many uncoloured, 
the price is wonderfully low.” —The Journal of Education, July, 1904. 
Geography for Beginners. Seventieth Edition. 

Has been Enlarged and Revised, Maps and Diagrams having been also added. 
It now contains 160 pages of interesting matter. 1s. 
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most satisfactory results." — Schoo? Guardian, May, 1904. 
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The Young Composer.  Forty-ninth Revised En- 
larged Edition, contains Sections on the Composition of Sentences, Paragraphs, 
Essays, Précis, Letters, Telegrams, and Commercial Documents, also on ‘‘ Press 


Corrections.” 1s. 6d. 
‘t The book is complete and practical.""— School Guardian, Oct, 1904 
‘* Altogether the book is a very valuable aid for those who ‘wish to gain the power 
to write clearly, accurately, and gracefully."—School Manager, October, 1904. 


Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. ıs. 9d. 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises and an 
Appendix on State Simplification of French 
Syntax. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on French Syntax. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 
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Education, and Central Welsh Board ; 


EXAMINER to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher 
Locals, Scotch Board of Education, Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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We classify the 252 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—X.C.R., Mère Fossette, Kingswood, Teinturier, 
Plus esse quam videri, Elephas,M.R., Scotsman, Chemineau, Chestnut, 
Annunziata, K.L., Gorrymore, W.H.H., Crutty, E.A.E., Dixhuitieme 
Siécle, Mukden, Tariff, W.F.K., Devanha, Van Doon, Garo, Sand- 


philosophe n’a lea compris que la vérité nue pit intéresser; la 
simplicité, la véhémence, le sublime ne les touchent point. *‘Il me 
semble,” dit-il, ‘‘ qu’il ne faudrait donner dans le sublime qu’à son corps 
défendant ; il est si peu naturel.” Isocrate veut qu'on traite toutes les 
choses A eee en badinant; aucune ne mérite, selon lui, un autre 
ton. i on lui représente que les hommes aiment sérieusement 
jusqu’aux bagatelles, et ne badinent que des choses qui les touchent eye ater ie ee Ce A a. eres 
peu, il n’entend pas cela, dit-il; pour lui il n’estime que le naturel ; OI ee E a icc ecg ies is 
cependant son badinage ne l'est pas toujours, et ses réflexions sont plus Second Class.—{.M., Peirates, Studious Tim, Orient, Primrose, 
fines que solides. ' Kingston, Hélène, Martha, Aurora, Egypt, Mlle. Tout de Suite, At 
| spes non fracta, E.M.B., Altnacoile, Dunrobin, L.F.M., Coq de roche, 
A.F.C., Amethyst, Scarabée, Irma, M. H. Werner, Fantail Pigeon, 
| 


Eboracum, Kerry, G.A.T., Will o the Wisp, Rus, Tête blanche, 
Raymund, Sal Atticum, Olga von Stena, Bassanio, C.O., Blanche- 
Mary, N.H., Gawayn, A.J.B., G.P.K., Bildad the Shuhite, Sorbier, 
M.F.S., Erin, Orme, Walewski, A.P.W., J-K., Iris, Kerguenedec, 
Rursus, Roundhill, Dudevant, Ellis Heath, M.K.M., K.M. L., Tauge- 
nichts, Marignan, Rob Roy, Bicknoller, W.T. F., Hero, M.B. D., Judy, 
Duncan, Lethe, M. M.B., Emilie, Ken, Sirach, Mende, O.F., Gunhilde, 
D. de V., Germany, Crescent. 


Third Class.—Chingleput, B.M.J., Emil, Fortes et fideles, Megan, 
N.J.A.L., Broomstick, Morris Burgh, Shakspere, Righi, 89, Othello, 
Eastbury, Canada, Frederika, Benedict, Alt Schau, Corklight, Atalanta, 
Mad Mother, F.E.A R., C.M., Robin, Priscilla, Ayesha, P.O., 
Pensée, R.J. P., G.H.N., Shylock, Manger, Zavi, Goa, Esperanza, 
Ellan Vannin, Emilia, Ger Hardini, E.M.M., Mow, B. Young, Cosie, 
J.M.L.A., Merrybent, C.R.S., Haleine, Gardez-bien, J.B.A., Alan, 
Llewelyn, Erin, Gcheimschaftkeit, Pauvre Crabe, Ligoniel, Rex, 
D.W.W., Jumbo, Zephyr, N.E.R., Great Western, P.G.H., Alla, 
Mars, Erica, Eboracensis, King Charles, C.H.T., K.M.T., J. H. Dixon, 

| March Wind, Timor omnis abest, Outis, M.R.B., E.I, H.F.K., 
Ricardo, E.G.M., A.M.C., M.V.W., E.G.P., H.B.Q., Wilts, Nod- 


By “C. G. C.” 


The wit of these days is no mere philosopher, nor poet, nor historian, 
nor theologian : he has the very diverse qualifications of all these, and 
many more: he is driven to much worthless talk because he may hardly 
mention anything that concerns our real needs. He has attained the 
height of his science when he expresses frivolous reflections in smart 
phrases. Who wants to think better, or to live a better life ? Who even 
knows on which side truth lies? A truly superior intellect presents all 
opinions in their several values, and holds by none. He has seen the 
strength and the weakness of all principles, and has recognized that the 
mind of man has but a choice of errors. A tolerant philosophy indeed, 
which puts Achilles and Thersites on a level, and leaves us free to be 
ignorant, lazy, frivolous, or idle, and none the worse for it! So we set 
its illustrious founder above all philosophers, and I am free to admit that 
few possess intellectual ability so philosophical, so subtle, so dexterous, 
so precise, and so comprehensive. But none is perfect: and éven the 
loftiest intellects have, I take it, their weak spots. This sage and subtle 
thinker has never learned that the bare truth could interest : simplicity, 
fervour, grandeur, leave his followers cold. ‘I hold,” says he, ‘* that 
pith san es no venturing upon lofty flights but with extreme dingham, Patna. 
reluctance: they are so very unnatural.” Isocrates would have ever ` . 
subject handled lightly : aE is worthy, he thinks, another tone. If it ME ae Ab Tatty, rae Alle, ae A 
be urged that men devote themselves seriously even to trifles, and only | 7. ME C ee ha eet on iat ae adent 
make fun of what does not move them deeply, he says that all that is aie reter W) et OR UN aad har R € °C. at 
quite beyond him: he sees no value in anything but what is natural : | N; STERSE o PTE 105 NOMAD o A a TOER i 3 es 
though that is sometimes more than can be said of his playful treat- aor, Set, Odin, E.C.H., F.C.W., Agatha, Adele, The Faculty. 
ment; and the reflections he makes show more of elegance than of real | Fifth Class.—Unicorn, Syren, R.C.H., Instro, Nuntio, Shoe, Mus, 
strength. (Continued on page 284.) 
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Ye free Wheeler, Phosphorus, Norma, Coluber, Yoss, Cato, C.T., 16, 2. Tennyson (“Life”) says: ‘I never put two ° ss" together in any 
Pan, S.U.B., Fil, Pretty Poll, Shot, S.A.T., E. Vassew. verse of mine.”—Give instances to the contrary. What bearing has 
the dictum on a disputed reading in Gray? 


3. ‘I have militated in former times, not without glory; but I grow 


Over and above various pitfalls which filled the Fourth and Fifth peaceable as I grow old.” —Identify the quotation and the allusions. 


Classes and the difficulty of finding approximate equivalents for words 4. Do you know what a splacknuck is? 
like be/ esprit, fin, net, the connexion of ideas was not always easy to 
trace. Qui veut mieux is (to borrow a term from the Latin Primer) 
suboblique: it expresses the views of Isocrates. ‘*‘ Who, forsooth, f 
cares about the improvement of his conduct or understanding ? ” would 6. ‘Some gentleman missed his snuff-box, and Hook said [the 
make this clear. Again, in Aussi mettons-nous the emphasis is on the | Freemasons’ Tavern was kept in those days, you must remember, by 
qualifying sentence that follows: ‘* Let us, then, if you will, place in | Mr. Cuff, not by its present proprietors]—well, the box being lost 
the front rank of philosophers the illustrious exponent of this theory, | and asked for, Hook opened his silent jaws and said: ‘. . .` Shall I 
but we must allow that he has his weak side.” To revert to particular | tell you what he gaid? It was not a very good pun that the great 
points. Le bel esprit: not ‘* modern wit,” but ‘‘ your wit of to-day” or | punster then made.”—Suggest the pun. 

‘man of parts.” Under Isocrates (which several turned into Socrates) 
a littérateur of the day, as the notes tell us, Rénoud de Saint-Marc, 


5. ‘“ Nous avons quarante oies qui gardent le Capitole. —Who are 
the geese, and what is the Capitol ? 


7. Name references in poetry to balloons. 


was designated. Dott fort peu parler: not “ought,” but ‘‘is bound 8. “ Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 

(by the fashion) to touch lightly on serious matters (essentials).” Le i And Folly at full length.” 

sublime: ‘The crowning point of his philosophy (the perfection of his | —Name the three persons. 

art) is to express a commonplace in an epigram.” ‘‘To make thoughts 

appear ridiculous” was a common misrendering. Fazt valor: ‘* gives 

due weight to,” ‘emphasizes for his own profit.” N'avait gue le A Prize (or Prizes) of Two Guineas ts offered for the 


choix: ** was only free to choose between different forms of error.” | best version in Latin, French, or German of Shenstone’s 
The tense was generally disregarded. Qui égale: here an ignorance quatrain : 


of the ‘‘Iliad”’ produced extraordinary blunders, and I was not sure . Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
whether those who construed ‘‘ which equals Achilles and Thersites”’ Where'er his stages may have been, 
understood the meaning. St 2, &c.: ‘fso acute, so nimble, so in- May sigh to think he still has found 
cisive, and so comprehensive.” La véhémence: ‘* energy,” ‘‘ vigour,’ The warmest welcome at an inn. 


rather than ‘‘vehemence.” 4A son corps défendant: ‘‘as a last resort,” 
“under protest.” Me les touchent point: so it stands in my edition of 
Vauvenargues, but other editions give /, and this is clearly the true Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
reading. petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
LITERARY PUZZLES names for publication. 
i l Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
A Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best set of | a copy of “ Essays in Translation.” 


answers to the following :— All competitions must reach the Office by April 15th, 
1. “Il est bon de tuer, de temps en temps, un amiral pour encour- | addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
ager les autres.” —By whom said, of what admiral ? 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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AN EASTER TRIP IN NORMANDY. 


By DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


F all the fair provinces of France Normandy is probably 
the best known to the inhabitants of these islands ; for, 
although Picardy is nearer to our shores, yet its scenery is not 
such as to tempt the holiday seeker. It requires some bold- 
ness, therefore, to offer advice to colleagues who may know 
more than myself. Besides, there are many other reasons that 
make it particularly fit that English men and women should visit 
the home of the ancestors of many of them. As Freeman so 
truly says : 

Now, Normandy and England, of course, have many points of 
difference, and doubtless a man who goes at once into Normandy from 
England will be mainly struck by the points of difference. But let a 
man go through Southern Gaul first, and visit Normandy afterwards, 
and he will be struck, not with the points of difference, but with the 
points of likeness. Buildings, men, beasts, everything will at once 
yemind him of his own country, 

Easter is a very suitable time for such a trip; for in the 
summer we often plan to go further afield, and a fortnight or 
three weeks is amply sufficient to gain a glimpse of the chief 
points of interest. When Easter falls late, as it does in 1905, 
there is less cause for regretting the foliage of the summer. 

Dieppe is an inevitable starting place for a Norman trip. 
Many visitors to France know it only as an uncomfortable point 
of debarkation, but the town of Duquesne deserves a day or 
two’s exploration. An afternoon spent in the Forest of Arques, 
five miles distant, with a glimpse at the Chateau and its 
memories of the Conqueror and Henri quatre, will be long 
remembered. An afternoon train from Dieppe will land one by 
evening at Caudebec on the Seine, the capital of the old province 
of Caux. This isa well known centre for artists, and all who 
appreciate the sight of a town almost exactly in the state it was 
during the Hundred Years’ War will wish to stay here long. 
The splendid flamboyant church and the narrow streets have 
many opportunities for the photographer. It is best to stay in 
an hotel on the wide Seine quay ; for air and light were not too 
plentiful in medizval towns, in spite of all their quaintness. If 
the visitor is here at the time of the full moon, he will see the 
curious mascaret or Seine bore, a two-foot wave that rushes 
ap the river with some force and noise, especially at the 
equinoxes. 

One mile east of Caudebec is the Abbey of St. Wandrille, now 
a disused seminary, and seven miles further on is the glorious 
ruin of the Abbey of Jumiéges, whence came our Archbishop 
Robert of Canterbury. Three miles to the west of Caudebec 
is Villequier, a picturesque fishing village where one of 
Victor Hugo’s sons was drowned, and where his wife lies buried. 
Yvetot, chiefly known from Béranger’s poem, is seven miles to 
the north, but hardly deserves a visit. As soon as the tourist 
can tear himself away from Caudebec, he had better get to 
Rouen, the largest town in this trip, and the most important. 
If the weather be favourable, and if time allows, the pleasantest 
way of getting there is by boat, up the river. At least three or 
four days should be given to Rouen, and Mr. Theodore A. Cook's 
monograph in the “ Mediæval Towns Series” (Dent, price 4s. 6d.), 
although not so entertaining as is his “Old Touraine” for a 
Loire trip, should yet accompany the traveller who wishes to 
know more than his Baedeker can tell him. 

After Rouen our next resting place should be Lisieux, which 
can be reached by changing at Serquigny in a few hours. In 
one respect Lisieux is superior even to Rouen, and that is in its 
quantity of timber-built houses. It is unfortunate that most of 
them are in the narrow Rue des Fèves, where they cannot be 
properly seen or photographed ; but the double-gabled one at 
the corner of that street is probably the most photographed 
house in Europe after the Knochenhauer Amthaus at Hildes- 
heim, its presentment having even served as the backcloth of a 
music-hall. The Cathedral will seem tame after Rouen, in 
spite of Ruskin’s encomium and the memories of that most 
abused of Beauvais bishops, Pierre Cauchon. 

From Lisieux, an hour’s journey lands one at Caen, which, 
rather than Rouen, ts the capital of Norman Normandy. Here 
Freeman delighted in seeing resemblances with his own Wessex 
countrymen, and tells us, in proof of the large admixture of 
Saxon blood, that there were twenty-four families of the name 
of Langlois in the town. “Caen,” he says, “shares with Oxford 


~ 


the peculiarity of having no one predominant object. Caen 
and Oxford throw up a forest of towers and spires without any 
one building being conspicuously predominant.” The tourist 
will be mainly attracted by the great abbeys founded by the 
Conqueror and his wife—Saint Etienne, a severe masculine 
building, in whose choir is a black slab, inscribed “ Gulielmus 
Conquestor” ; and La Trinité, its smaller feminine counterpart. 
There is also the town church, St. Pierre, and the Castle, which 
was built by the Conqueror of that Caen stone which has served 
for countless edifices in France and England. Caen is familiar 
to many teachers from the holiday courses held there in the 
summer, as they are at Honfleur, Lisieux, Saint Malo, and other 
centres. An excursion may be made from Caen to Falaise, the 
birthplace of the Conqueror, where the Castle rears its donjon 
on a “cliff,” and whence the successors of Arletta can be seen 
beating their washing in the little stream below. Rising higher 
than the Keepis the Tour Talbot, erected by the great English 
general of the Hundred Years’ War. The room that is shown 
as the birthplace of the Conqueror has probably no more right 
to the title than has that other room in Carnarvon Castle to 
being the birthplace of Edward II. us 

Returning to Caen, we pass on to Bayeux, which we visit for 
its Cathedral and its tapestry. The latter on one continuous 
roll of linen is now preserved in the Museum. There are still 
some travellers who love burdening themselves with large 
quantities of luggage; they prefer moving their quarters as 
seldom as possible. It will be easy for these to make Bayeux 
a trip from Caen, and then go straight to Coutances, staying, 
perhaps, a few hours at Saint Lo between two trains. The 
situation of the Cathedral of Coutances, perched on its hill, is 
picturesque, and its towers can be seen from Jersey, which was 
for long included in its diocese, until the Channel Isles were 
handed over to Winchester. Ruskin saw in the western towers 
the evolution of the steeple from the house roof. Coutances, 
has, like many French cathedral towns, notably Chartres and 
Reims, a very fine secondary church—St. Pierre. Less than 
thirty miles on we come to Avranches, another hill town, whose 
Cathedral must have appeared even better than that of Cou- 
tances. But it was destroyed in the Revolution, and only a few 
scattered columns remain, at one of which Henry Il. is said to 
have received absolution for the murder of Thomas Becket. 

Coutances and Avranches do not need more than two days, 
and then we can get to the Mont St. Michel. Here two 
days or even more, can be spent with much pleasure at the 
hotel of the renowned omelette-maker, Mme. Poulard. The 
Church of the Abbey, which has now been restored as a 
national monument, will be admired by all; and those who 
have read Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘“‘Conventual Arrangement n 
will be interested in seeing how the monks, having no room to 
build their Abbey on the flat, piled room above room and 
placed their wonderful cloisters on the roof. A walk round the 
rock at low tide should be attempted by all. We now cross the 
frontier of Brittany and stop at Dol to see its grey granite 
Cathedral, sung of by Victor Plarr, and its curious menhir 
surmounted by a crucifix. If the traveller is lucky enough to 
be there on a market day, he will see many of the quaint Breton 
head-dresses. A short journey brings us to Saint Malo, the 
final stage of the trip. Any remaining time can pleasurably 
be spent in the native town of Chateaubriand, of Duguay- 
Trouin and many other old sea-dogs. On no account should the 
trip up the Rance to Dinan be missed. Others may be made 
to Dinard, Cancale, and many another seaside spot. The boat 
will bring us back either straight to Southampton, or after a halt 
at the Channel Isles. Such a trip as I have sketched out 
should not take more than a fortnight or three weeks ; but it 
must not be thought that we have exhausted the beauties of 
Normandy. We have not seen the Abbey of Fécamp, or the 
cliffs of Etretat, the great port of Le Havre (with Harfleur and 
its flamboyant church and memories of Henry V.), or fashion- 
able Trouville, the peninsula of the Cétentin, or the church of 
Dives, wherein hangs a list of the companions of the Conqueror. 
There remain the Minster of Evreux and the tombs of the 
Orléans family at Dreux, and, last but not least, the Saucy 
Castle of Richard at Les Andelys. 

As to cost, the modest traveller can reckon on an outlay of 
from eight to ten francs a day, in addition to railway fares. All 
necessary expenses should be covered by a ten-pound note. In 
addition to Baedeker (“ Northern France,” price 7s.) and 
Joanne (“ Normandie,” Hachette, price 7 frs. 50€.) other 
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useful books are Freeman’s “ Sketches of Travel in Normandy 
and Maine” (Macmillan, price 8s. 6d.), Dearmer’s “ Highways 
and Byways of Normandy” (Macmillan, price 6s.), and the 
monographs on the Cathedrals of Rouen and Bayeux and the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel in “Bells Series of Continental 
Cathedrals ” (1s. 6d. each). 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF TERMS IN 
SCIENCE TEACHING.* 


By T. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


F ever the history of human error, so nobly planned in 
“The Caxtons,” comes to be written, a very large section 
of the work will deal with the use and misuse of words ; and, if 


| 
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not, a law according to the shade of meaning with which that 
word is used.” Perhaps Prof. Pearson’s definition of a scientific 
law as “a brief statement or formula which resumes the rela- 
tionship between a group of facts” ıs the most useful and con- 
venient. He is careful to point out that the laws of science 
merely describe, and never erplain, the routine of sense im- 
pressions. The only test of the truth of a law is, therefore, 


' actual comparison of the law with the facts themselves—that is, 
historical observation and physical experiment. 


There is, I suppose, no question that the most perfect example 


` of a law is Newton’s Law of Gravitation, because it resumes in 


a smaller work on the sins of science masters were compiled, I | 


fear the same subject would bulk largely in its pages. Perhaps 
we suffer less from the tyranny of words than our forefathers of 
a few generations ago; for theological and metaphysical dis- 
cussions are less in fashion and the foundations of science are 
more truly laid. Yet I think you willagree that what Locke, in 
his chapter on the abuse of words, says of words like “ wisdom,” 
“ grace,” and “glory,” could be applied with equal force to 
many of the words used in the teaching of science—that, “if a 
great many of those who use them, should be asked what they 
mean by them, they would be at a Stand, and know not what to 
answer : a plain Proof that they learned those Sounds, and have 
them ready at their Tongue’s end, yet there are no determined 
Ideas \aid up in their Minds, which are to be expressed to others 
by them.” Science teachers are continually using the same 
word in different senses, and this, as Locke remarks, is “a 
cheat and abuse : the wilful doing whereof can be imputed to 
nothing but great Folly, or greater Dishonesty.” It is certainly 
a fault which teachers of science, of all people in the world, 
should strive to avoid ; for nothing can do more to pervert the 
pupil’s whole idea of scientific method and perspective than the 
careless use of important words. 

Of these, perhaps the most important are the words “law” 
and “prove.” The word “law” had its origin, of course, 
in commands imposed by Divine or superhuman authority— 
though, as Prof. Karl Pearson points out in his “ Grammar of 
Science,” the first tribal laws (such as those relating to 
marriage) were based on natural facts. This sense, and what 
may be called the “legal” meaning of the word, are, however, 
entirely foreign to science. The use in science of the ex- 
pression “obeying a law” is a survival of the older meaning of 
the word. Of dictionary definitions ofa scientific law there is, of 
course, a multitude. The place of honour must be given to the 
definition in Dr. Murray’s “New English Dictionary,” as 
follows :—“ In the sciences of observation a theoretical principle, 
applicable to a defined group or class of phenomena, and 
expressible by the statement that a particular phenomenon 
always occurs if certain conditions be present.” The only word 
in this definition to which exception might be taken is the word 
“always.” Prof. Karl Pearson, in the work already cited, states 
that “necessity of natural law” is really an unjustifiable phrase, 
and that only in the field of conception are we dealing with 
certainties. And Huxley says, in his “ American Addresses,” 


that “any human belhef—however broad its basis, however | 
: ' | theoretical considerations. This may be illustrated by the Laws 


defensible it may seem—is, after all, only a probable belief, 
and our widest and safest generalizations are simply state- 
ments of the highest degree of probability.” Thus, in the 
strictest language, the rising of the Sun to-morrow is not a 
certainty, but only a probability which tends to become more 
and more a certainty with each succeediny day. We cannot 
absolutely predicate the operation of any natural law either for 
the infinite past or for the future. To the “Century Diction- 
ary ” definition of “law” the following useful note is appended :— 
“A mere empirical formula which satisfies a series of observa- 
tions sufficiently, but would not hold in extreme cases, is not 
considered a law. A special fact is not a law; but a sub- 
ordinate principle—as that planets revolve in ellipses—is, or is 


* Abridged froma paper read at the Conference of the Public Schools 
Science Masters’ Association, January 14, 1905. 
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a very simple manner a very wide range of facts. It should be 
noted that the facts which were provided by the elaborate 
observations of Tycho Brahe were first resumed by Kepler into 
statements usually called Keplers Laws. These are, I think, 
rightly called laws because they apply to a// bodies moving 
round a central body, such as the Sun. Keplers Laws were 
arrived at by trial, and only after some hundreds of possible 
generalizations had been tested and abandoned. It was left to 
the genius of Newton to devise a simple formula applicable to 
all bodies. His formula is so perfect that within the range of 
our experience no exception has been found. Indeed, when an 
apparent exception, such as the irregular movement of Uranus, 
was observed, the astronomers of the day did not for a moment 
doubt the validity of the law, but looked for a body which 
would account for the discrepancy ; and, as we all know, their 
investigations resulted in the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
Our own mental attitude towards the law is like that of Adams. 
We have so often correctly predicted the motions of heavenly 
bodies, the eclipses of the Sun and Moon, the tides of the Earth, 
and so forth, by means of the law, that any exception is 
certainly quite unexpected and is becoming almost incon- 
ceivable. But it is important to notice that the law only applies 
to “bodies,” or, more strictly, “particles.” We are ignorant 
whether it applies to quantities of matter smaller than we can 
“ perceive,” such as atoms and electrons. 

At the other extreme we have formulas of a more or less 
empirical character, which are generally known as laws. A 
good example is Bode’s Law on the distances of the planets 
from the Sun. This so-called “law” is not well supported by 
any theoretical consideration, though attempts have been made 
to reconcile it with the Nebular Hypothesis ; and the relation- 
ships it expresses may be accidental. 

The connexion between mathematical “conceptions” and 
reasoning and physical laws is of the greatest importance. If 
we accept the truth of Euclidean axioms and definitions and the 
usual ideas of force and energy, Newton’s Law of Gravitation can 
be mathematically deduced, and becomes, on the assumption 
mentioned, a certainty. But the obvious truths expressed in 
Euclid’s axioms have been the subject of much discussion and 
many treatises. We cannot say for certain whether a triangle 
formed by joining three stars would have all its angles equal to 
two right angles, and it is well known that the axiom relating to 
parallels presents great difficulties to mathematicians. The 
marked difference in character between the “ conceptions” of 
mathematics and the “ perceptions ” of physical science should 
be clearly realized. No one has seen a straight line, a surface, 
or acircle: they are figments of the imagination. The point I 
wish to make clear is that many laws are supported by mathe- 
matical or other theoretical reasoning, after certain assumptions 
have been made, and our conviction of the validity of a law must 
depend to some extent on the connexion between practical and 


of Thermodynamics, which are mathematical deductions from 
the postulates of the Kinetic Theory, stated by Stallo as follows:— 

1. That a gas ts composed of solid particles which are indestructible 
and of constant mass and volume. 

2. That these constituent particles are absolutely elastic. 

3. That these particles are in perpetual motion, and, except at very 
small distances, in no wise act upon each other: so that their motions 
are absolutely free and therefore rectilinear. 

Statlo goes so far as to declare that “the Kinetic Hypothesis 
has none of the characteristics of a legitimate physical 
theory. . .. It postulates what it professes to explain.” But 
the Kinetic Theory of gases is in harmony with Boyle’s Lawand 
Charles’s Law. The truth of Boyle’s Law is corroborated by a 
Statistical calculation based on the Kinetic Theory—though we 
know in actual practice that no gas “obeys” Boyle’s Law, 
which only strictly applies to an “ideal” or \‘'perfect,>gas.. 
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Avogadro’s so-called “law” is, however, of quite a different 
character. Like the laws just mentioned, it can be deduced 
from the Kinetic Theory : but it cannot be established by experi- 
ence, because it is concerned with conceptual molecules ; and 
there can be little doubt, as Stallo says, that it would be more 
properly regarded as a hypothesis. In Ostwald’s “ Physical Chem- 
istry” it is always called a “hypothesis” or a “postulate.” 
We should, I think, do well to avoid altogether the use of the 
word “law” in this connexion. Gay Lussac’s Law of Volumes 
is also deducible from the Kinetic Theory and from Avogadro’s 
Hypothesis. Its experimental truth is incontestable, and for 
this reason it is rightly called a “law”; but it is doubtful whether 
Dulong and Petit’s Law should be called a “law,” because it 
refers to atomic weights. Possibly the word “rule” might be a 
useful substitute for “ law.” 

I suggest, therefore—firstly, that for certain formulas at 
present known as laws which have no theoretical basis and are 
of an empirical character, such as Bode’s Law, it would be well 
to discontinue the use of the word “law”; secondly, that we 
should be careful not to apply the term “law” to hypotheses 
like Avogadro's ; and, thirdly, that we should bear in mind the 
different character of the conceptual bases in the case of the 
various laws. It does not appear to be necessary that different 
terms should be used to distinguish, say, Newton’s Law of 
Gravitation from the “ Laws” of Chemical Combination ; but it 
is important that the differences of the kind I have pointed out 
should always be borne in mind. 

I have so far said nothing of Archimedes’ Principle. The 
problem in this case is whether the Principle is a law estab- 
lished by experiment, oris an axiom. We all know that to New- 
ton’s mind the 47th Proposition of Euclid, Book I., required no 
proof. The idea that, if a portion of a fluid is removed, the same 
forces will act on any body which takes the place of the fluid 
removed as acted on the fluid before it was removed, seems to 
me to be a mental conception not very difficult to grasp: and 
the fact that the formula is usually called a “ principle” and not a 
“law,” suggests that the view I have stated has always been 
accepted. - 

I hoped to refer to and discuss in some detail the words 
“matter,” “mass,” “force,” and the so-called Laws of Motion. 
The subject is, of course, exceedingly complex. In Thomson 
and Tait’s “ Properties of Matter” there are no fewer than thirty- 
four physical definitions of “matter,” and the metaphysicians 
have propounded many more. The recent researches on radio- 
active bodies may profoundly modify our ideas of matter and 
its ultimate constitution. I do not, therefore, propose to discuss 
these words at any length, and will refer any one interested to 
Prof. Karl Pearson’s admirable chapters on the subject. Force 
to Newton was a “conception,” and it is still so regarded by 
physicists. Thus Prof. Karl Pearson distinctly states that force 
is “an arbitrary conceptional measure of motion with no per- 
ceptual equivalent.” The ordinary text-book definition of“ force” 
is fallacious because force is not the cause of motion: force 
cannot be conceived without matter, nor matter without force. 
It follows, therefore, that the so-called Laws of Motion are not 
scientific laws in the ordinary sense: they are more in the 
nature of postulates or definitions, and, therefore, cannot be 
“ proved” experimentally. 

The word “ prove,” it seems to me, is more often used in the 
wrong sense than any other scientific word. Are we not, 
especially those of us who are “heuristic,” continually instruct- 
ing our pupils to prove the Parallelogram of Forces by experi- 
ment? We let them make the experiment with thick pieces of 
cotton, with weights, pulleys, and other human inventions, and 
then we expect them to establish an abstract principle which is 
intimately bound up with all our fundamental ideas of mechanics. 
I doubt very much whether the method is a correct one even 
for schoolboys. Prof. Pearson demonstrates mathematically 
why equality of masses can be tested by weighing or bya pulley. 
But apparently the process necessarily involves the formula 
F = Mg or the corresponding formula that force is proportional 
to rate of change of momentum. But, having in this way 
devised and graduated our weights, we proceed to use them to 
demonstrate the very principle, postulate, or definition by which 
the weights were graduated. Not long ago one of my pupils 
was asked in a well known public examination to describe an 
experiment to “ prove” that force is proportional to the rate of 
change of momentum. I confess I am very doubtful whether 
any such experiment can be devised. And what I have said 


applies to the “ proving ” of Archimedes’ Principle, if, as I have 
already suggested, it may be regarded as a scientific postulate. 
In any case, we ought to be extremely careful in the use of this 
word “prove”: we are seldom able, with the rough apparatus 
at our command, and without the ability to explain to our 
pupils the elaborate corrections which are usually necessary, to 
“ prove” any law at all in our school work. 

I once knew a “heuristic” teacher who was so anxious to 
“ prove” Archimedes’ Principle to his pupils that, knowing a 
cube of 16 c.c. would not actually weigh 16 gms. less in water, 
on account of air films, he actually had the sides of the cube 
slightly hollowed out. And in our chemical experiments the 
limits of error are so considerable that I very much doubt 
whether any intelligent pupil of elementary science has ever 
satisfied himself by his own experiments of the truth of the 
Laws of Chemical Combination. Indeed, does not the truth of 
such laws depend, if Prof. Pearson’s definition of a “law” is 
accepted, on every experiment which has ever been made? Let 
me give a homely illustration. Suppose you explained to a 
stranger that the law of your school—using the word in its 
scientific sense—was that the first-school bell rang at seven 
a.m., would you, on hearing its unholy tinkle at that hour, 
state deliberately that the law was thereby “proved”? I think 
not, and yet we are continually making similar assertions in our 
laboratories. There is no humbug of this kind in the teaching of 
mathematics,though I am fearful that, by the new methods of teach- 
ing geometry, pupils may get the idea that, for example, they can 
prove the 47th Proposition of Euclid, Book I., by cutting up the 
squares. They may “test” it in this way, but the proof can 
only be arrived at, after certain assumptions have been made, 
by a long train of reasoning. 

There are two other words of the same kind which we often 
misuse—the words “cause” and “effect.” We do not clearly 
recognize that these are only two terms of a sequence, and that, 
just as the finished product of one industry may become the raw 
material of another, so the effect arising from one cause may 
become the cause of another effect. Prof. Poynting, in his 
interesting address to the British Association in 1901, went so 
far as to suggest that the word “cause” should no longer be 
used in science; but, unfortunately, he did not attempt to 
suggest a substitute. If it is, of course, wrong to say that a 
stone falls to the ground “because ” of the force of gravity, or 
of hydrogen and chlorine uniting “because” of their great 
affinity for one another, unlike our classical colleagues, we 
must always be prepared, with Dr. Johnson, to plead “ stark 
ignorance” on many questions. 

I am sorry I have not been able to deal more fully with the 
use of chemical terms. The words “atom” and “molecule” 
open a large field for inquiry, especially in view of recent 
scientific work. At present, it is perhaps too early to state 
whether the Atomic Theory will be modified to any great extent 
by the recent researches on radio-activity. But we should, I 
think, impress‘very clearly on our pupils that the Atomic Theory 
is only a theory, a working hypothesis, which has been of some 
service in the past, but which we shall willingly abandon in the 
future, if the need arises. Though it is very difficult to avoid 
endowing atoms with reality, it is now more necessary than ever 
that their conceptual character should be impressed upon our 
pupils. ‘ Equivalents,” and not “atomic weights,” are the 
things we can speak of with certainty. 

There are many other chemical words which we misuse. 
The word “affinity,” for example, is a comfort in difficulties 
like the blessed word “ Mesopotamia” to the old lady. And 
when we are really ignorant we swell the breast and talk of 
“ catalytic action.” Our pupils like the jingle, and I fear they 
often think they have found an explanation. “ Allotropic 
forms” as applied to the rhombic and monoclinic forms of 
sulphur is really a misuse of the word, unless we are prepared to 
regard ice and water as allotropic forms of the same substance. 

May I, in conclusion, raise one question which is cognate to 
the subjects already discussed—I mean the question of the age 
at which we can with profit attempt to teach our pupils such 
conceptions as those involved in Avogadro’s Hypothesis? Iwas 
until recently one of the victims of the old “ School of Science” 
Regulations of the Board of Education, of the character of 
which the majority here present are probably ignorant. I must 
therefore explain that the curriculum for boys of twelve and 
thirteen, and even younger, which gave most satisfaction to the 
inspectors of the Board of Education wasyone which) provided 
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nine or ten hours’ instruction in science. The consequence 
was that before a boy was fourteen he had consumed, without 
however assimilating, nearly all the elementary experimental 
and general work in chemistry and physics ; and before further 
progress could be made it became necessary to try to make him 
understand at the age of fourteen the conceptions involved in 
Avogadro’s Hypothesis andother important theoretical principles. 
I am willing to confess that I have always failed in this attempt, 
and I believe it is a waste of time to attempt such work until the 
average boy is fully sixteen yearsold. The reports of examiners 
bear eloquent testimony to the same effect. It follows from 
this consideration alone that, if boys begin science at twelve or 
thirteen, as I think they should, we should be content with much 
less than nine hours’ science per week. I am convinced, too, that 
we have made laboratory work too much a fetish during the 
last few years, and that, if science masters were to speak truth 
and show their souls, they would admit that a great deal of 
valuable time has been wasted in science laboratories. Thus, if 
a boy has made one or two gases forhimself and has acquired 
manual dexterity in the fitting up of apparatus, I doubt 
whether much is gained by letting him make all the other ele- 
mentary gases himself. If I may make a suggestion, it would 
be that we should concentrate our efforts in an attempt to get 
science included in the curriculum of all public-school boys, and 
be prepared, if necessary, to limit the time devoted to science 
work by modern-side boys.* 


A NATIVE GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN TUNIS. 


By TIRVA CARPOF. 


NTIL lately nobody thought of improving the situation of 

the Mussulman women ; nothing has been done, even in 

the Mohammedan countries conquered by France or England. 

And that is a big mistake, both on humanitarian grounds 

and from the point of view of extending French or English 
influence. 

We must confess, and it is a true fact, that it is not an easy 
matter to enter the Arab homes. A male European cannot visit 
any of them ; no other man, except the father, the husband, or 
the brother, can ever see a woman or a girl of the Mohammedan 
religion. Thus, the Mussulman home ts severely watched, and 
the women are prisoners, knowing nothing, not even the most 
ordinary matters of domestic life. They have never learnt 
anything ; they do not know how to read, to write, or to count 
—nothing of all those elementary notions which our young 
children have learnt during their early vouth. 

Knowing nothing, the women are unable to make any com- 
parison. If we show them a picture or photograph, they are as 
like as not to put it upside down; they see no difference. In 
the poor classes the woman isa mere drudge, a beast of burden 
and of reproduction. Amongst the richer classes she is a thing 
of luxury bedizened with barbaric ornaments and pampered 
until she has ceased to please. In no family does the woman 
associate herself with the future or the education of the children. 
The boys, as soon as they have left the nursery, are directed 
entirely by the father, and the daughters grow up, like 
the mother, without tuition, occupied only with childish and 
sometimes vicious things. If you ask an Arab how many 
children he has, he will answer always without counting the 
daughters. On all occasions we are struck by the inferior state 
in which the Arab woman is left. Nothing is more curious, for 
instance, than to meet a caravan of those wandering Arabs who 
stay near a douar (Arab village) for five or six months. It is 
especially during the summer that they travel through the 
desolated and dry lands. The caravan passes, with its pictur- 
esque and fantastic appearance, the camels, donkeys mounted 
by men, wearing over the chechia immense straw hats made of 
halfa, as large as an umbrella. Those indolent men, worn out 
by fatigue, look as if they were sleeping ; they have sometimes 
children with them, at the back of their saddle. Then behind, 
thin, emaciated, ragged, sordid, you see the women, trudging, 
trotting, having tied on their back their last little one. As there 

* It is not intended to suggest that, in the writer’s opinion, the time 
devoted to science in the modern sides of public schools is generally 
excessive. 


is no room for all on the camels and the donkeys, the women 
have to walk. 

From the poorest Tunisian home to the Court of the Bey the 
woman is in the most miserable condition, taking really no part 
in the family or social life. Her state is pitiful. We should like 
to take her away from the wretched life toJwhich she is doomed, 
to give to her the first rudiments of instruction, of hygiene, 
to teach her to bring up with intelligence her children. At 
first it would be necessary to teach her how to manage a house, 
to make her home agreeable to the husband, who presently 
leaves it, because he finds it too dirty, too untidy, and too noisy, 
on account of the shouting children. She should know how to 
count, in order to balance her budget, and then, by-and-by, she 
would become her husband’s real companion. Less unoccupied, 
her imagination would become more refined, and would be no 
more directed only towards wrong or childish things. Certainly 
in that line lays a great work to be done for the European 
ladies residing in Mohammedan countries. The Moorish homes 
are closed to men, but not to women, who could, several 
together, visit their Arab sisters and realize their wants. The 
native women are happy when they are visited; everything 
interests them ; and, if they had the will, European ladies could. 
very quickly have them under their influence. 

A lady I know, who had gained the confidence of several 
Mohammedan ladies, and has the en/frée of their houses, has- 
furnished me with much interesting information. As she spoke 
Arabic and needed no interpreter, she soon got to understand 
her new friends, who are nothing else than great children. 
They looked upon her as a doctor, because she was able to give 
to them very simple remedies for slight ailments ; they judged 
her very clever, as she could give them explanations of a number 
of ordinary things, mysteries to them. They were astounded 
because she visited them in her ordinary costume, without 
jewels, when to receive her they were wearing dresses with 
gold and silver embroideries, and putting on all their precious. 
gems. She could hardly make them understand how Europeans. 
object to gaudy colours and tinsel as bad taste. They stared 
at her as a marvel, unfastening her hair to see what kind of 
hair pins she was wearing, and then they asked her to dress up 
as an Arab. 

When she agreed and put on their heavy garments, large 
silk trousers, blouse adorned with precious stones, little 
hourt’s cap, they cheered, so nice did they find her, and 
they expressed their joy by a “you you,” the sounds made by 
clapping their tongue with their fingers. 

In seeing them so stupid, wholly engrossed in these trifles, 
do we not think immediately of their intellectual needs, and the 
good which could be done to them? For instance, is it not a 
pity to see, at Tunis, where the European population is so large, 
how little interest is taken in the Mohammedan women? As- 
France is the protecting country of Tunis, one would think that 
the French ladies would look after the Mohammedan, but, un- 
fortunately, this is not what happens ; it is the Italan ladies 
who must be credited with nearly all the improvement of their 
condition. However, we must recognize that the wife of the 
present Résident-Général—that is the title of the representative 
of the French Government there—noticing all that ought and 
could be done, organized a school for the young Arabian girls. 
It was something quite new, and the success appeared so doubt- 
ful that the courageous organizer found at first not only no 
help, but even strong opposition. As the Arabs keep their 
daughters confined in the harems, how will they allow them to 
attend a school? So argued even her friends. But she perse- 
vered. The start was then made with broad regulations and a 
very easy programme. Its object was only to teach the girls 
how to read, to write, and to count in Arabic and French ; to 
teach them also to do some hand work and the first principles 
of hygiene and cleanliness—knowledge entirely unknown to 
the Arab. 

The school started May 1, 1900, with eight pupils; to-day their 
number is already sixty. The increase is slow, but sure. Step 
by step the Arab families (the most advanced) consent to send 
their children to this school. Entirely covered with their 
veil, clothed in their Aazcks (large cloaks), and accompanied 
by their domestics, they arrive at eight o’clock in the morning, 
and remain until four o’clock in the evening. They receive 
from home the mid-day dinner, in order to avoid an unnecess 
outing. This meal is another lesson for them. One after the 
other, the pupils are asked to set the table, and they are taught 
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also to behave properly. They learn how to use knives and 
forks, and drop their previous habit of eating with the fingers. 
Certainly it is not the intention of the foundress to bring them 
to a high standard of civilization ; it would be impossible and 
useless for the present. She wants only to take them away 
gradually from the vegetative life in which they are confined. 

It is hard to realize how pleased these girls are by their 
new life. Their natural intelligence finds free play; they 
learn quickly and well. Those who have attended the 
school from the commencement (four years) are already 
different from those who have been kept inside the harems. 
They have lost their wild appearance, they no longer bite 
each other, they know how to count, how to solve small 
problems, how to speak French, and they have received so 
much general information that their conversation has ceased to 
be empty. Really, these pupils who started not long ago will 
be able to make better wives for the actual generation of the 
young Mohammedans, who, more and more, go for their studies 
to the Continent, and return with our Occidental habits, and a 
great dislike, if not disgust, for the lack of refinement of the 
Arab women they find at home. In order that this Mohammedan 
school for girls in Tunis might succeed, the first condition was 
to attempt no religious propaganda. It is certain that not one 
Arab will be converted, and, accepting this as a postulate, the 
promoters have given the girls of this school a teacher for 
the Coran. That inspired confidence in the parents. The 
pasenes of an old moued-deb (teacher of the Coran) was the 

t proof that the native religion was to be respected. 

The direction of the institution of which we are speaking has 
been given to the widow of a high French official of the Tunis- 
ian Government. Her close connexion with the Mohammedan 
world and her knowledge of Arabic were needed for the suc- 
cess of her task. Several French girls who know the language 
of their pupils are teachers, and they give lessons in French, 
fancy work, hygiene, and domestic economy. Lastly, they 
teach, during the recreations, how to play! It is curious, and 
almost incredible, that children cannot play ; but it is the case 
with most of these. At home, from their youth, they are accus- 
tomed to be idle, crouched on a carpet, the mind as well as the 
body asleep. When one starts to teach them to play, the 
awakening of the brains follows quickly that of the body. 

Everything interests and amuses them. The opponents of 
the school—for, like all new things, the school has some—pre- 
tend that these efforts are useless, owing to the short number of 
years that the young girls are able to attend school. In fact, 
at the present time they leave school at fourteen years of age, 
because they marry at fifteen ; but we must not forget that an 
Arab girl of fourteen is like a European girl of eighteen ; and 
Sıx years spent in school—they enter usually when they are 
eight years of age—leaves certainly a deep impression and an 
amount of knowledge not to be despised, when we think of the 
Surroundings of ignorance in which they live. From another 
point of view, it is certain that, with the next generation, the 
number of years for study will be increased. 

Anyhow, as this school exists, it is a first step towards an im- 
Provement in the condition of the Mohammedan women, and 
some satisfactory results have already been obtained. Be- 
Sides, this generous attempt will open the eyes and attract the 
attention of the whole world, and especially of the countries 
which have large Mohammedan possessions, to the wretched 
condition of the Mohammedan woman. 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF HOME 
AND CLASS WORK. 


AMONG the many problems confronting educators and 
School teachers one of the most important is the value 
ofhome work. The question has been asked : “Is home work 
necessary or desirable?” The answers are of a conflicting 
nature, dictated as they are by the individual opinion of 
theoretical pedagogues or by the experience of observant 
Schoolmasters. For some time efforts have been made in 
of any and Switzerland to determine the problem by the help 
nate chological experiments performed on children of the 
ational schools of both countries. These investigations have 

Carried out with the utmost care by the united efforts of 


psychologists and national-school teachers, whose work enables 
us to form an opinion based on the results of strictly scientific 
research. 

In 1904 Dr. E. Meumann, Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Zurich, published the methods* and results of a 
long series of careful experiments carried out by him, with the 
help of school teachers, on children of the national schools of 
Wurzburg and Zurich. If the conclusions drawn by Prof. 
Meumann are correct, viz., that the value of home work has been 
greatly overrated—a saving of time and energy might be effected 
by a method of teaching which would reduce home work to a 
minimum. 

Prof. Meumann points out that in these investigations it is 
absolutely necessary for theory and practice to go hand in hand. 
Before giving a detailed account of his measurements of the 
work, he contrasts the conditions under which home and school 
work are done. The pupil, he says, who works at home is 
isolated, more or less dependent on himself; the pupil in class 
works as a member of a community, as one of a whole body. 
The work of the isolated pupil must therefore be judged as the 
effort ofa single person. Onthe other hand, work done in class 
is a kind of collective work—for a number of pupils striving 
together for one and the same object are in such close mental 
relation one to another that we may speak of a working com- 
munity whose efforts must not be considered as the sum of 
individual efforts, but as the work of one community as a 
whole. 

The experiments of Prof. Meumann are based on com- 
parisons of the work of pupils isolated under strictly controlled 
conditions with that done tn class, of work done at home with 
that carried out in school. In all cases the faults of each task 
were classified according to kind, and carefully noted. The 
experiments were undertaken at the same time by Prof. 
Meumann and Dr. Mayer, national-school teacher at Würz- 
burg. The problem they sought to solve was: “Is class work 
more beneficial for the individual, and under what conditions 
does it produce better results, than the work of an isolated 
pupil?” While Dr. Mayer strove to answer the question by 
means of tasks such as are usually set in school, Prof. Meu- 
mann, in order to determine the limit of memory, subjected the 
pupils to a purely psychological investigation, the result of 
which, he says, was astonishing. There was little difference 
between the isolated and the class work of pupils of thirteen 
and fourteen, whereas in that of the younger children— 
especially those of eight and nine—it was remarkably great. 
It was found, on an average, that in class examination children 
of eight and nine repeated from memory three words all 
correctly, of five words 4'09, and of seven words 4°06 ; whereas, 
in examining children singly, the average was—three words 
correctly, of five words 3'4, of seven words 3'2. These numbers 
show that children remember considerably less when examined 
singly than when they are in touch with the class. The results 
were so constant that there was no child who could remember 
more in isolated examination than in class examination, and 
they are all the more astonishing as the disturbing influences 
in a class might be supposed to detract the attention of the 
pupils. On asking the children whether they preferred to do 
the exercises in class or alone, 80 per cent. answered decidedly 
in favour of class work, 15 per cent. were undecided, and a very 
few confessed to being disturbed by the noises and whispering 
that usually go on. These latter proved to be mostly nervous 
and weak children, though among them there were pupils of 
exceptional ability. The power of concentration does not seem 
to belong to any particular degree of intellectual capacity. 

Prof. Meumann gives a detailed account of the excellent 
methods used by Dr. Mayer and other teachers in their experi- 
ments. Results were arrived at by a comparison of class work 
with isolated work—dictation, mental arithmetic, combination 
exercises (by which Mayer sought to determine, or “ measure,” 
the intellect of his pupils), learning by heart, written arithmetic 
—and of class work with home work. Many various types of 
pupils were chosen as subjects for the experiments, differing 
from one another in capacity, conduct, temperament, and social 
standing, the work being judged in connexion with a careful 
character sketch of each pupil previously written by the 
teacher. The children worked in three different manners, 


è « Home and School Work.” Experiments on National-school 
Children, by Dr. E. Meumann? (Leipzig; Julius Klinghardt. 1904.) 
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according to the orders of the teacher—viz., (1) quickly and 
carefully ; (2) slowly and carefully ; (3) as quickly as possible. 
By these orders the inner mental condition was, in a measure, 
regulated, and the work more easily compared. 

The measurements of such complicated psycho-physical 
performances as are included in school work presuppose 
practical sense and inventiveness in the experimentist, for it is 
scarcely possible to set up general rules for the methods to be 
observed. Those adopted by Prof. Meumann and his fellow- 
workers were based on the quantitative determination of memory 
as applied in experimental psychology, and on “ combination ” 
together with a method invented for and carcfully adapted to 
the circumstances. The numbers obtained represented two 
kinds of values—on the one hand the time in which the work 
was done ; on the other the faults contained in it. The work 
was judged and its intrinsic value measured by the product of 
time and faults. 

The results of the measurements were decidedly in favour of 
class work, which was done, strange to say, by every child in 
considerably less time than isolated work. This was least con- 
spicuous in dictation, which may be explained by the fact that 
the teacher was obliged to wait for the slower pupils before he 
could proceed. How great the saving of time was may be seen 
from the following numbers, the result of an exercise in com- 
bination (supplying missing words in sentences) :— 


Isolated. Class. 
Pupil F. Combination .... 13 min. II sec. 6 min. 45 sec. 
29 W. 39 ae 6 99 52 29 4 39 40 2? 
os , i V2: a 34S a a G ae 150s 4, 


and so forth. 

The class work of slow pupils is often done in Aa/f the 
time isolated work demands, whereas habitually quick workers 
seem to gain comparatively little time in class. The latter 
almost reach the approximate limit of their capacity in isolated 
work, and are therefore not capable of much greater exertion, 
whilst the slow workers need the stimulus of the class to do 
their best. i 

In comparing results, the greatest’ reduction in time was 
found to occur in mechanical learning by heart. The best 
mental conditions for class work were obtained by the order 
“carefully and quickly,” both other commands producing a 
state of mind less favourable for any kind of work. 

In order to control the results, Dr. Mayer repeated the ex- 
periments during the holidays, and found to his astonishment 
that even the direction “ quickly and carefully” failed to effect 
the same saving in time as during term-time. He explains 
this by the absence of the greatest stimulus—ambition, 
whereas Prof. Meumann is of the opinion that more elementary 
psychical processes are here at work. 

The quality of the work was judged by the absence of faults 
in a Strict sense. 74 per cent. of all work done in class 
show less mistakes than the corresponding isolated work, 
memory work again heading the list. In all work done in class 
there is a tendency to uniformity, both the time taken for the 
exercises and their quality being more even than in isolated 
work. This uniformity appears under all conditions of class 
work. The results of holiday experiments show that, although 
no appreciable difference in time is obtained, the quality of the 
work continues to be higher than that of isolated pupils. 

The product of the values of time and quality gave the average 
numbers expressing the total results. It was found that class 
work done under the direction “carefully and quickly” showed a 
decidedly higher value than isolated work. The order “as 
quickly as possible” proved most unfavourable, especially in 
mental arithmetic and tasks exercising the imagination. For 
the execution of the latter isolation seems to be not only favour- 
able, but necessary. The beneficial influence of class work was 
felt by the best as well as the weakest pupils, but in the case of 
the latter the gain was extraordinary—timid and nervous children 
often losing their fear under the influence of co-operation. 
Strange to say, mental concentration is not weakened, as might 
be expected, but, on the contrary, strengthened by common 
work. If, therefore, a child has great difficulty in fixing his 
attention on isolated work, it follows that isolation tends to 
aggravate habits of thought-wandering. 

The characteristics of pupils hitherto discussed, such as in- 
dependence and timidity, are characteristics of will-power, but 


the experiments prove that, with very few exceptions, the above | practically an unlimited liability company. 
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remarks concerning class work apply also to pure intellect. 
Now and then a case occurred of a child with weak intellect 
whose interest for some one subject would not be sufficiently 
roused in class, and whose class work, therefore, compared un- 
favourably with that done in isolation; but even this applied 
only to certain subjects, and no case was found where class 
work was unfavourable in all subjects. On the other hand, the 
influence of class work sometimes proved detrimental to 
decidedly gifted pupils, more especially to such as combined 
high intellectual qualities with quickness of temperament. 

Prof. Meumann regrets that, owing to a lack of psychological 
data, no explanation can yet be given of the results of the ex- 
periments : they can only be stated as facts. 

GERTRUDE KNECHT. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


AUSES which are operating, and will probably continue to 
Operate, in many secondary schools have contributed 
towards the decision recently made public by the proprietors of 
this school—that they are unable to carry it on after the end of 
the present term. But another cause—common, it may be 
hoped, to few schools—has made this decision necessary—the 
fact that it was built on leasehold, and not on freehold, ground. 
The school was founded in 1830, and was perhaps the prototype 
of that system on which several famous schools were established 
in the next thirty years. Three other schools of the same type 
were founded in or near London at the same time, two of which 
were the Kensington Proprietary School and the Islington Pro- 
prietary School; but of these Blackheath School is the sole 
survivor. In 1830 Blackheath was a stronghold of Evangelic- 
ism, and the school owed its origin to the desire of several of 
this party to have a school in their midst at which their sons 
could be educated in the principles of the Church of England. 
The Rev. Joseph Fenn (then a leading Evangelical clergyman 
in Blackheath) took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
school, which opened in 1830 with a head master—the Rev. S. 
Tennant—a second master, a porteress, and twenty-five boys. 
The lease was for seventy-five years at a small ground rent, the 
buildings being erected by the proprietors, who, in return for 
their £20 share, secured the right of nominating a pupil, but 
were not allowed to receive any dividend. 

Mr. Tennant did not prove successful as a head master, 
and the numbers were at a low ebb when Mr. Selwyn, father 
of the present Head Master of Uppingham, and a man of con- 
siderable force of character, appeared upon the scene. He 
fostered the boarding-house system, and, under his sway, the 
school gradually rose from 30 to 290 boys, of whom the larger 
number were boarders. Among his pupils he numbered several 
who rose to eminence—in particular, Lord Bowen and Mr. 
E. E. Bowen, of Harrow. In the days of his successor the 
boarding-houses dwindled ; but this was probably due to the 
fact that Blackheath was becoming more of a suburb and less 
of a country place. Mr. Selwyn clearly saw the dangerous 
position of a school built on leasehold land, and records showed 
that he pressed upon the governing body of that day a scheme 
to remove the school bodily—a proposal which met with stout 
resistance on their part. 

What he probably foresaw has now come to pass. The 
original lease would have expired in 1906, but seven years ago, 
at a time when the numbers of the school were rising under the 
present Head Master, the Committee of the school surrendered 
their lease, and, with some trouble, succeeded in getting a short 
lease of twenty-one years, determinable at the seventh and 
fourteenth years—of course, at a vastly increased rent Then 
came an outbreak of scarlet fever in 1902, which, through loss 
of fees and large expenditure on drainage, swept away most of 
the reserve fund. Like many other first-grade secondary schools, 
as The Journal of Education recently pointed out, Blackheath 
felt the diminution of professional and business incomes caused 
by the increased taxation and commercial depression that 
marked the close of the Boer War and the following years. 
Numbers began slowly to fall off, and last year the Committee 
felt they could not face the second term of the lease without a 
substantial reserve fund, especially as they represented what is 
An appeal was 
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made for £4,000, but much less than this sum was subscribed, 
probably because it was felt that the proposed expedient did 
not promise permanency. Owing to the failure to raise this 
fund, the present Head Master decided to resign, and the 
proprietors on February 8 felt themselves obliged to wind up 
the school as at present constituted at Easter next. It was a 
step taken with great reluctance and regret, for few schools of 
its size can show a longer roll of illustrious Old Boys. It can 
count among its alumni Lord Bowen, his brother Edward 
Bowen, of Harrow, Sir Mortimer Durand, Sir Charles Rivaz, 
Mr. Goschen, John Mason Neale, Canon Dalton, Prof. Court- 
hope, Mr. Oswald Airy, Mr. Claud Baggallay, Edward Lefroy, 
Sir Woodhouse Richardson, and many other well known men. 

Since this decision of the proprietors has been made known, 
a syndicate or association has been formed by some residents 
in Blackheath to obtain a fresh lease, to take over the buildings 
and fittings of the School, and to carry on the School itself on 
slightly different lines from Easter next. If this scheme is 
successfully carried through, certain restrictions which hampered 
the old Proprietary School will necessarily disappear. 


ee m — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES AND ASSISTANTS. 
ONCE BIT, TWICE SHY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—You have put very forcibly the case for Short: will 
you allow an assistant master to reply for Codlin? 

One of the disadvantages of living in an old country that has 
not lately been well shaken up by a revolution—has not en- 
joyed the uprooting of vested interests for once in a way—is 
that one is a victim to custom, prejudice, and tradition. Of 
these three fetishes the most degrading istradition. Tradition, 
like precedent, is a good servant but a bad master. A tradition 
may be excellent or it may be the opposite—no matter: a 
tradition, in the opinion of the majority of people, must not be 
resisted. Asa vampire drains the blood of its victim, tradition 
sucks out the vigour from originality and reduces all to one 
dead level. 

Tradition has had much to do with the foundation and after- 
growth of most English grammar schools that have not been 
started within quite recent years. Sir William Smith leaves 
£90 a year to pay the master of aschool at X., to be called after 
the founder, and £40 to provide a stipend for the usher. At 
the time these sums were sufficient, eked out as they were with 
presents in kind from the pupils. In course of time the school 
grows, other sums of money are bestowed on it, and it manages 
to slumber on for a century or so. Then comes an awakening. 
The inhabitants of the town discover that they want a better 
school. An appeal is made to the Charity Commissioners. 
They look into the matter, deliberate with certain persons of 
authority in the town, who know nothing about educational 
difficulties, and lay down rules how the school is to be con- 
ducted, producing a stereotyped, traditional scheme. They 
make provisions for dealing with bankrupt governors and 
describe how the accounts are to be kept: all that is forgotten 
is to provide means for governors to work the scheme with and 
to fill the columns of the elaborate ledger. Further, the possi- 
bility of a change of curriculum being necessary is not con- 
sidered ; tradition is to reign supreme. It was thought that the 
original £90 for the head was too little ; so the post and salary 
of the usher were amalgamated with the headship ; but, in 
return for the usher’s pittance, the head had to pay any 
assistant masters required. As he could not pay many with 
his additional £40 and keep some for himself, the state of 
affairs was worse than before—even the payments in kind had 
dropped into disuse. 

The next step was to command boarders to be taken, and, 
out of their payments for services received, to pay masters who 
taught the day boys at fees that did not cover their educational. 
expenses. Sometimes the governors decided that the head 
would have to be in Orders, so that by working (guinea-pigging) 
on Sundays he might eke out a salary that was too little to 
Support a man decently on six days’ work. Some schools were 


not fortunate enough even to retain what endowment they pos- 
sessed. Many were robbed of their original small fortune, and 
yet had to struggle on, perhaps with an income of £19 a year. 

This is no very unfair description of the mse of many an old 
grammar school and of its penury. At their foundation they 
may have served their purpose ; when, however, they were put 
to a far more extended use, but left with the same slight means, 
their indifferent fulfilment of their duty became more and more 
evident. Without funds, progress was impossible. 

In many cases, again, what endowment there was was sunk 
in a boarding house and buildings. It has often happened that 
a school has been provided with buildings too big for average 
requirements. Thus the investment of funds has not brought 
in what was expected. It is by no means an exaggeration to 
say that a large number of grammar-school headships are not 
worth taking. The headship may be advertised as worth £150 
and a house, capitation fees and profits from boarders, estimated 
together at about £500 per annum at least, according to the 
reckoning of the governors. Inquiries by outsiders, however, 
show that the new head will have to take over a considerable 
amount of plant and pay yearly towards expenses some £250. 
The result is that he must work as cheaply as possible. This 
means masters with {£60 salary and residence, and inefficiency 
generally of equipment. 

Of course, there are exceptions. A new school is to be built 
at Lytham and St. Anne’s which has an endowment of 
£250,000. But these exceptions often act disastrously on 
neighbouring schools. Having a Jong purse, they buy up 
scholars, and leave less wealthy schools to a lingering death, 
to the disadvantage of the towns in which these schools were 
founded. There follows a struggle for existence and a rivalry 
between institutions ill-adapted for the purpose, to the great 
hurt of education. A proper grading of secondary education 
is lost sight of ; every one fights for his own hand. Masters 
and pupils suffer; the former from bodily, the latter from 
mental, starvation. 

We may consider, then, that the present system as regards 
non-local schools in the majority of cases is fundamentally bad, 
both from an educational and from a practical standpoint. Now 
to look at schools created by Education Committees. While 
there are some such schools that are struggling under the very 
difficulties that I have just mentioned, lack of funds, want of 
proper equipment and the like, the general run of schools under 
the sole control of an Education Committee are prosperous ; 
sure to be so, if not at present, after no long time, because there 
is plenty of money in the background. There is at least one 
technical school that rejoices in an income of £15,000; a 
municipal secondary school just started pays its head £1,000 a 
year and its assistant masters from £500 to £150. Every one 
will admit that, as this institution is rate-supported, there can 
be no lack of funds. In this town all secondary education 1s 
properly graded on a well-thought-out plan: the return 1s ex- 
cellent, and the investment a good one. © 

As an example of salaries paid by municipal Authorities to 
their officials one can quote the salary of a public librarian 
which amounts to £300, while the librarian of an older and 
larger institution, who has far more responsibility and a more 
arduous post, is paid £180. Under a corporation we see town 
hall clerks advanced at no infrequent intervals by £30 a year. 
In a certain town one official was appointed at a salary of £300: 
this was raised to £350, to £400, and, after about six years’ 
service, now stands at £450. The same scale of pay rules in 
the case of tramway managers and sanitary inspectors. Do 
masters in the old grammar schools fare as well? The head 
may get anything from £5,000 to nothing, his assistants any- 
thing from £300 to next to nothing. 

After all, the relations existing between head masters and 
assistant masters are those between educated men in the 
same rank of life. Head masters are only presidents in the 
republic of letters, not autocrats of All the Russias ; or, if they 
are, their reign will not be for ever. I am led to these obser- 
vations because I have not gathered from the public actions of 
head masters as a body that they appreciate the aims of assistant 
masters and the changed position of affairs now prevalent. On 
the other hand, many of the Education Committees are fighting 
the Education Office because they mean to have some say 
in the appointment of assistant masters and in their dismissal. 
These Education Committees declare that they will not allow 
to head masters the power of dealing unchecked with their 
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assistant masters, when they do not grant this prerogative to 
other managers of institutions under them. Some such bodies 
when advertising a headship distinctly state that the head will 
be consulted as to other appointments. 

It would seem that it would be to the advantage of school- 
masters to be under an Education Committee. But we must 
not only consider the monetary side of the question. It is 
beyond question that the only possible way out of our educa- 
tional muddle at the present day is to agree to a general scheme 
of municipalizing of schools in county boroughs and to their 
adoption by County Councils in other places. There would be 
a break from tradition, there would be a benefit conferred on 
education, and there would be a system. Drawbacks there 
would, of course, be, but would these compare with the cut- 
throat policy, the waste, and the impecuniosity now obtaining 
in schools not under an Education Authority ?—Yours, c., 

A. M. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—The extremely new note on the etymology of “ educa- 
tion” in The Journal of Education for March last, at page 223, 
is indeed a revelation. It shows what may happen when a writer 
treats of Latin philology without being even aware that it is 
regulated by known laws, such as have been explained over 
and over again. The writer seems never to have even heard of 
the principle of gradation. 

For here are his own words. In order to connect éducare 
with dicere, “ we have to violate the laws of vowel-length and 
conjugation, which in classics were rigid to a degree to which 
we, in English, are strangers.” As if the laws of phonetics 
were any less rigorous in Anglo-Saxon than they are in Latin 
and Greek ! 

This amazing utterance can only mean that Latin and Greek 
vowel-sounds are “rigid” to such “a degree” that we cannot 
connect a short u with a long one! From which it follows at 
once that dx, a leader, has no connexion with dicere, to lead, 
because the x in dux is short in the oblique cases. Neither 
may we connect /ides, faith (having a short z), with fiddre, to 
trust (with a long one). Further, we now learn, for the first 
time, that vidz, 1 saw, has no connexion with widére, to see, 
owing to the “degree of rigidity” which such a supposition 
would “violate.” And, as for connecting ‘vce such grades as 
are seen in the Greek wei@-w, wé-mo.8-a, and ¢-m6-ov, what a 
shock such an idea would give to “ rigid” laws ! 

The best of it is that, though we must never violate the rigid 
quantity of a vowel, we may do what we like with a consonant, 
and derive é-duc-dre from a root dug, as if the interchange 
between c and g were highly elastic !—Yours, &c., 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The education administration reform movement in Australia to which 
frequent allusion has been made is now proceeding 
at a rapid rate in nearly every State of the Federal 
Union. Victoria was the first to abandon the 
system of placing at the head of the Governmental Department a Civil 
Service official, and to substitute a highly trained expert. The success 
of Mr. Tate, the first Victorian Director of Education, has induced the 
biggest and the smallest of the other States of Australia to appoint also 
a Director of Education. The New South Wales Director has not at 
the time of writing been selected, but I should not be surprised if one 
of the Royal Commission whose reports on education in New South 
Wales were summarized in Zhe Journal of Education is selected. In 
Tasmania the first Director is Mr. W. L. Neale, a South Australian 
official whose record at Adelaide is of the best. Mr. Neale has a hard 
row to hoe in the little island State, where out-of-date methods in 
education are the rule. In New South Wales the new Director will 
have an easier task, for there has been such a stirring of dry bones 
through conferences, press agitations, and popular meetings that the 
public mind is now really alive to the fact that the mother State is far 
behind Europe and America in her educational methods. 


The 
Director System. 


Melbourne University is now out of her financial ae Aelita 

the generosity of Mr. David Syme; Mr. Carnegie, 
AT. ° the Sa A merin millionaire; Mr. Higgins, the 
j Melbourne barrister; and Mr. R. J. Larking, the 
leading spirit in educational matters in the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The State has provided £12,000, and private effort some £13,000, to 
rescue the University from degradation. Evening lectures and an up- 
to-date commercial course of study have been established as parts of 
the University curriculum. Forty mining and agricultural scholarships, 
enabling bright sons and daughters of the poor to take up University 
courses, have been provided by the Government, and in other ways the 
University has had new life infused into it by the combined hands of 
her socialistic legislature and the individualistic ‘* wealthy lower orders 
—as the late Judge Higginbotham used to call them. In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce is 
pressing the sister University of Adelaide to follow the example of 
Melbourne, and increase all facilities for higher commercial education. 


An important move has been make in the direction of improving 
secondary education in Victoria through the dis- 


The mospectias covery that the Act constituting the Melbourne 
Secondary University gives the University power to inspect 
Schools. secondary schools. At the end of November last 


year (1904) the University Senate adopted a code 
of regulations which will enable secondary schools on the payment of a 
sum of £5 and the expenses of a University inspector to have the 
benefit of an inspection and examination scheme which will, if applied 
with satisfactory results to the individual schools, immensely advance 
their status in the community. 


FRANCE. 


The new Minister of Public Instruction is M. P 

deputy for Yonne. If the progress of education in 

ae of fone were to be measured by the number o' 

Ministers who have controlled it in the last thirty 

years, the evidence of rapidity would be very striking. Unhappily, 

it is a matter in which numbers go for nothing. What is needed is a 

man of ability and initiative. The French can seldom tind an Acland, 
and then they cannot keep him. 


For several years Montpellier has made a systematic inspection of 
o the eyes of pupils in its primary schools. The 
culists SE . ` 
in the School. oculists report that two-thirds of the schools are 
defective in respect of natural lighting, that the 
artificial lighting is rarely sufficient, and that forms and desks are not 
generally adapted to the height of the pupils so as to save their eyes 
from strain. Abnormal vision is commoner in primary than in higher 
schools, and among boys than among girls. Whilst boys are 
more subject to myopia and hypermetropia, girls supply the majority 
of cases of astigmatism. In all, no less than 30 per cent. of the 
children in primary schools have some imperfection of sight. On 
entering a school a child is furnished with a card on which are in- 
scribed, not only name, age, address of parents, &c., but also a figure 
indicating the state of his eyesight. When there is a defect, medical 
treatment follows, and sealed letters containing advice are addressed to 
the parents. If a boy has colour-blindness, he is warned against pre- 
paring for the Navy or for the railway; and short-sighted girls are 
bidden to avoid the trade of an embroideress or dressmaker. Pupils 
remain under the surveillance of medical inspectors during the whole 
period of their studies, being examined as ofien as the condition of 
their eyes requires it. So with watchful kindness do the French author- 
ities care for the future citizens of France. Although the rules for 
lighting will be known to many readers, we repeat them from the 
Montpellier report. Light should fall from both sides or from the kft. 
If it comes from above, the room is liable to be unduly hot in summer. 
Light from the front is dazzling ; light from behind casts the shadow 
of the pupil on to his desk. Walls ought to be painted in some soft 
colour, such as light yellow or water-green. Window surface should 
be to wall surface at least in the proportion of I to 3. 


We have been watching with the utmost interest the French experi- 
ment of reserving Greek for an é/ife. So far we 
cannot say that the experiment has failed, since it 
has been found impossible to perform it. Some 
schoolboys take the subject because they have a penchant for it ; others 
under pressure from parents or counsellors ; and others, again, because 
itis an untried field for their incompetence. Writing in the Revue 
Universitaire, M. Georges Seure declares that Greek classes at present 
are neither better nor worse than in the past; that they contain, as 
they always will contain, the normal proportion of strong and weak, 
capable and incapable pupils. Can nothing be done, he asks, to help 
the situation? He recommends that, just as every modern language 
and every branch of science has a special teacher, so certain teachers, 
agrégés in Letters or Grammar, should concentrate their later studies 
on Greek and be employed in the larger /ycées to teach the subject 
exclusively. They would communicate to their pupils the enthusiasm 
begotten of specialization, and, carrying them from beginning to end 


Special Teachers 
of Greek. 
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of the Greek course, would, in virtue of long intimacy, exercise more 
influence than an ordinary form master. Keeping an open mind, we 
are not persuaded that even special teachers—it is delightful to see 
how the notion of special pupiis has gone—will save Greek in France. 
And, as to the intrinsic merits of the proposal, those who learned Greek 
in former times learned it best from a succession of teachers, each of 
whom had his favourite authors and emphasized different points of 
scholarship. | 


In the department of la Manche it has been the unpleasant custom 
of parents to denounce teachers who have offended 
them to the inspectors by means of anonymous 
letters ; and the inspectors have been wont to hand 
the letters to those concerned with a request for written comment. A 
circular now directs that unsigned communications are to be destroyed 
as soon as they arrive, and are not to form the subject of any inquiry. 
In like manner, unsigned letters of complaint published in journals 
are henceforth to be ignored. The change might have suggested 
itself sooner. If signed, accusations are often groundless ; unsigned, 
for the most part, they spring from malice and are invalidated by 
cowardice, 


Under the auspices of the International Guild a gentleman has been 
Lin lecturing the French on their use of certain English 
guistic d H i ached the ith ‘$ k ” 
Imperfections. words. e reproached them wit shakehand, 
bade them not to call a skating-rink a ‘‘ skating,” 
or a smoking-jacket a ‘‘ smoking,” and urged that pedestrianism is not 
in England styled *‘ footing” ; which, indeed, it is not. Yet these 
things occur in familiar speech, or at most in the language of the 
feuilleton. What shall Englishmen say of them while a book like 
Murray's ‘* Dictionary” can talk of the Code civile? 


Anonymous 
Letters. 


GERMANY. 

The most remarkable feature of educational life at Berlin just now is 

the attention that is being paid to physical exer- 
Flay oo at cises. For playgrounds atl oyana iU (in the 
English sense) the magistracy votes this year £9,680. 
Moreover, it will expend £250, instead of £150 as last year, in pro- 
viding instruction in swimming. The swimming lessons have been 
very successlul, 80 per cent. of those instructed having learned to swim. 
Girls as well as boys are now to be taught. Public playgrounds (dis- 
tinct from the small yard that a German school usually has) are being 
opened in various quarters of the town. 


Perhaps some of our readers will care to have, for consideration, 
the scheme of science teaching outline by Herr 


A Scheme of à > 
Science Teaching. Ruska in the Sudwestdeutsche Schulblatter :— 
2 hours 2 hours 2 hours 
Class. a week to— aweck to— = a week to— 

Lower ITI. Botany ... Zoology...... Geography 
Upper III. Physics .... Chemistry ... Geography 
Lower IT. ...... Physics .... Chemistry... Geography 
Upper IT. ...... Physics .... Chemistry ... Botany 
Lower I. ...... Physics ... Mineralogy... Zoology 
Upper L ...... Astronomy Gcology...... Anthropology 


UNITED STATES. 


The Educational Review for February contains an able article on 
P ‘ Modern Languages in Secondary Schools.” The 
oreign or - : : PE etoe 
Native Teachers? teaching of them in America he describes as barren, 
antiquated, and unenlightened. What he recom- 
mends to improve it is, to be brief, the New Method. But change 
of method must be supplemented by change of teachers. We quote 
the words that relate to the latter part of the proposition: * Our 
modern language teachers of the future must be native Americans. 
Both in Germany and France the sway of the French waitre and the 
English master has been discontinued. A pupil learns a foreign lan- 
guage most effectively from one who is his countryman and a trained 
teacher, and who has himself been compelled to master its difficulties, 
There intervenes another practical consideration. If we do not train 
modern language teachers from our midst, we shall presently lack 
even foreign teachers of any but the most mediocre attainments. There 
ls no reason, in view of the great present demand for foreign language 
teachers abroad, why a German or a French teacher who has acquired 
a speaking knowledge of English should migrate to America when his 
command of English gives him an enviable advantage at home. The 
Inferior quality of recent foreign accessions to our teaching body admits of 
no other explanation. Even now cases are not infrequent in which 
teachers, after a brief experience in this country, or in England, return 
to advantageous positions on the Continent.” 

The point is one of great importance; and it is one upon which 
head masters, whose culture is, for the most part, that of Cam or Isis, 
are seldom well informed. It is hard to conceive that a German, for 
example, qualified to act as a secondary teacher in his own country 
would accept for a permanency a mastership in an English school, the 
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conditions of employment being here so much more unfavourable to 
the employed. And as to Germans, there is the further diffculty of 
dialect. If English boys learned to speak exactly like their master, 
they would often acquire a German that would expuse them to ridicule 
among the students at Bonn or Heidelberg. Doubtless there are many 
excellent and highly qualified foreign teachers of French and German 
in our schools. But we suggest that it is impossible for an untravelled 
head master to discriminate. Now the New Method calls for in- 
creased discrimination, in that, under it, the teacher means more and 
the book less. 


American school-men cannot make up their minds as to the best 

Vertical style of handwriting to use in schools. Data 
Hanowriting. obtained from the St. Louis Exhibition—or, must 
we say, Exposition ?—show that out of twenty-five 
States in which the vertical system had been introduced, fifteen have 
reverted to the sloping. It is argued, in some quarters, that vertical 
writing is too slow, too easily imitated, lacks individuality, and js 
liable to become ‘‘ back-hand.”” The principals of the Chicago schools, 
having been consulted, are found to be divided in opinion : 123 favour 
the vertical style, 89 are for the sloping, and 34 declare themselves 
indiflerent. A large commercial firm in America states that competi- 
tors for a clerkship who wrote vertically would be pronounced in- 
eligible. We must leave our readers to choose for themselves. Our 
own favourite style is—the legible. 


President Eliot, in his annual report to the Corporation of Harvard 
University, rails in good set terms at football. 
Attentive reading makes it clear that his objections 
are not so much to football as to the way football 
is played in the United States. Be his own words our witnesses :— 
“ Coaching from the side lines, offside play, disabling opponents by 
kicking and by heavy blows on the head, and especially by blows about 
the eyes, nose, and jaw, are unquestionably helpful to a triumph, and 
no means of preventing them by both players and coaches has yet been 
found.” Are we to understand that the coaches are in the habit of 
administering ‘* blows about the eyes, nose, and jaw ” to players during 
the progress of the game? Ifso, President Eliot is right in objecting to 
it. Coming from so high a source, the diatribe has been followed by 
the usual outcry about the dangers of athleticism., Yet men of 
experience will tell you that they prefer them to the dangers of 
“ slackness.”’ 


Here is a scrap of American news that has human as well as 
The Case of educational interest. Among the graduates on 
Jano Fans. February 7 from the Hillhouse Evening School at 
Newhaven, Connecticut, was Jane Fans, a negress, 
aged seventy-three. Jane is an ex-slave, and for many years has 
desired to learn to read. Recently she applied to the evening school 
for instruction, and has been such a diligent student that at the 
graduating exercises she received the prize from among two hundred 
and fifty pupils. She is very proud of her ability now to read the 
Bible and the daily newspapers. 


The clergy of the Church of England ask for a living wage, and 
‘£400 a year all round ” has been specified as the 
sum that will content them. Since secondary 
teachers are drawn from the same social class, have 
received an equally expensive academy training, and possess, in general, 
much higher attainments, ‘£500 a year all round” might seem to be 
a fair enough demand for them to make. In America college pro- 
fessors are the latest claimants for augmented salary. Whilst they could 
formerly live on 1,000 dollars, the bare necessities of life cost more 
and the standard of living has been raised in all classes; so that what 
once were luxuries are now indispensable. It is true that salaries have 
risen. At Harvard fourteen professors received last year 5,000 dollars 
each, and the average for the forty-two professors was nearly 4,000 
dollars. Yet the American conscience is to be awakened to the fact 
that college professors are underpaid. It will have to be more sensi- 
tive than the English conscience if it is greatly moved. 


American adepts in the matter of truancy have come to the con- 
clusion that the housing of large numbers of 
children in great barracks is detrimental to their 
physical, intellectual, and moral welfare. All 
modern truant schools are organized upon an entirely new plan, which 
provides something like family life. The cottage system has taken the 
place of the dormitory system, cottages two or three stories high being 
grouped about a central school building. New York has now given 
its sanction to the modern system by acquiring a large tract of land for 
the erection of a cottage truant school. Home training, parental 
control, habits of good conduct—these are the things that truants 
lack ; they are best supplied by reproducing for them, as far as possible, 
the home and its influences. 


Of Football. 


How much ? 


Truant Schools. 


The National Educational Association will meet this year at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, July 3-7. The president is 


The National Superintendent William H. Maxwell, who is sure 
Association. to see about him, in the noted summer resort, a 


great host of educators and the friends of education. 
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INDIA. 


It will be remembered that we reported lately a new departure in 
Travancore, by which a conscience clause was 


a Gaes created in favour of Indians. As might have been 
for India. anticipated, a demand is voiced that the precedent 


set there should be generally followed. Thus 
Mr. V. S. Sastri, in the /ndtan Review, pleads ably for change. The 
Government, he contends, should be strictly neutral with regard to 
religious instruction. But at present it gives a considerable part of its 
education grant to missionary bodies which force religious instruction on 
Hindu and Mohammedan pupils with the hope of converting them to 
Christianity. In this way the money of the Indian people is employed 
toundermine their religion. Educated Indians have begun to feel a new 
pride in their ancient civilization, and see in the compulsory religious 
teaching of the mission schools a degradation of their faith and a slur 
on their conscience. 


Mr. Sastri, on what authority we know not, says there is reason to 
Ths BA goation-ee eens that the Department of Education will be 
Indian Women, favourable to a general introduction of the con- 

science clause. We leave the subject, however, to 
make a few jottings in reference to the education of women. A writer 
in the Educational Review contends that the Indian women are utterly 
unprepared for higher education in English, and that they must draw 
their mental food from the different vernaculars of India. Hence, he 
tells us, the problemn is to improve vernacular books so that they may 
represent modern thought. He may be right. We are content to 
believe that the women must be educated. Accordingly we learn with 
satisfaction that a normal school for women was opened at Lahore on 
January 4, 1905. The school will be under the control of the Educa- 
tion Department, and will be held, for the present, in the premises of 
the Victoria Girls’ School. The object is to prepare women to work 
as teachers in girls’ schools. Inspecting ofhcers of all grades, 
fahkstidars, and other officials, will be able to give valuable assistance in 
promoting the success of the institution, and it is expected that the 
wives and female relatives of male teachers, as well as widows of some 
education, will, in many cases, offer themselves for training. Stipends 
uot exceeding Rs. 8 a month will be awarded to selected students, 
and boarding accommodation will, if required, be provided 
free of charge. And not only the Education Department, but also the 
natives themselves, are stirring in the matter of education for women. 
For Babu Brajamohan Dutt’s Prize essays are invited on ‘*‘ The Short- 
comings of the Existing System of Female Education in India.” The 
competitors are to be native women of any age, and they may write 
either in Bengali or in Sanskrit. It is the true principle—to interest 
the women themselves in their own physical and intellectual develop- 
ment. 


The following resolution was passed unanimously at the recent 
Indian National Congress held at Bombay :—‘‘ That 
this Congress, while thanking the Government of 
India for the increased outlay on primary education, 
promised in their resolution of March last, and for the institution of 
technical scholarships for the study of technical arts and industries in 
foreign countries, repeats its protest of last year against the retrograde 
policy adopted by Government in regard to higher education, as calcul- 
ated to officialize the governing Boards of the Universities and to restrict 
the scope of University education generally ; and the Congress places 
on record its emphatic opinion that, in view of the large surpluses 
which the Government are now realizing year after year, it is their clear 
duty to make a much larger allotment than at present out of public funds 
for educational expenditure, so as (a) to spread primary education more 
widely among the mass of the people, and to make a beginning in the 
direction of free and compulsory education ; (b) to make due provision 
for imparting instruction in manual training and in scientific agriculture ; 
(c) to provide for the better manning and equipment of Government 
colleges and high schools, so as to make them really model institutions ; 
(d) to establish at least one central fully equipped polytechnic institute 
in the country, with minor technical schools and colleges in different 
provinces.” 


An Important 
Resolution. 


The Report of Public Instruction in Travancore shows an increase 
for the year (1902-3) of 11 schools and 6,750 
scholars. Yet a single paragraph that we here 
transcribe will be an answer to those who fear that 
primary education in India is progressing with too rapid strides: ‘* In 
almost every village of Travancore the old Asans (indigenous school- 
masters) still hold their sway and decry the modern system ef educa- 
tion among the ignorant folk, who have still unbounded faith in the 
wisdom of their ancient Gurus. Some of these ancient sans hold 
their position by virtue of heredity—their ancestors having followed 
the profession for generations. In some cases the parents of the school- 
going population in rural parts are the pupils of the present Asan or 
one of his ancestors. Hence they hold him in great reverence and con- 
sider his teaching the best they can secure for their children. In 
other cases a half-starved Asan waits on the influential man of the 
village, under whose patronage he starts a school which is largely 


Education 
in Travancore. 


attended by the children of that village. The people generally resent 
any insistence on regular attendance and strict discipline, and the 
masters are reluctant to submit to the control and supervision of the 
Educational Authorities, without which no aid from State funds 
could be given. These circumstances account greatly for the existence 
of a very large number of unaided private schools.” 


CAPE COLONY. 


As to the great institution that will perpetuate the memory of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes at Grahamstown, we learn from the 


a e official Gazefte that the Council, since its appoint- 
Grahamstown. ment, has been making considerable progress in the 


organization of the new College. At present the 
list of professorships arranged for stands as follows :—(1) English (with 
Greek for the present added), (2) Classics (without Greek for the 
present), (3) Modern Languages, (4) Philosophy and Ilistory, (5) Pure 
Mathematics, (6) Applied Mathematics and Physics, (7) Chemistry and 
Metallurgy, (8) Law, (9) Botany, (10) Geology, (11) Zoology. Tem- 
porary class-room accommodation has been secured, and the question 
of permanent buildings 1s being seriously discussed. It is hoped that 
the new term will see a considerable increase in the number of students. 


But much more important than this addition to the collegiate founda- 
tions of South Africa is the Bill that is being intro- 
duced to provide for the establishment of School 
Boards, and for the better management of education 
throughout Cape Colony. We give the substance of the chief clauses 
in an abbreviated form. The Governor may by proclamation constitute 
any area a school district, and within tweive months every part of the 
Colony is to be included in a school district. Every July proclaimed 
school district is to be under the jurisdiction of a Board consisting of 
such a number of members, being a multiple of three, not less than six, 
and, not more than eighteen, as the Minister of Education shall 
determine. The members of the School Boards are to be, as 
to one-third, elected ; as to one-third, nominated by the Governor : 
and, as to one-third, nominated by the Divisional or Municipal 
Council. Women are eligible for the Boards, but teachers in 
schools or institutions managed by a Board are not eligible. A 
School Board is to have the power of establishing such schools as 
may be approved by the Education Department, provided that 
all such schools shall be strictly undenominational in character. It 
is to be lawful for the first School Board or its successors at any time 
after the expiry ofits first year in office to make school attendance com- 
pulsory for all children of European parentage or extraction within its 
district who have completed their seventh but not their fourteenth year, 
provided this is done at a meeting specially called for the purpose, and 
whereat not less than two-thirds of the members are present. 


The 
Education Bll. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The long expected second report by Messrs. Knibbs and Turner, 
the New South Wales Royal Commissioners on Education, dealing 
with secondary education in the Mother State of Australia, was issued 
on October 12 at Sydney, and has justified, in the opinion of our 
correspondent, all the hopes built upon it. The report is, in fact, a 
wholesome condemnation of the backwardness of New South Wales in 
the provision of public secondary education, and a stimulating body of 
suggestions and recommendations in the direction of an enlightened 
policy for the future. The Commissioners point out that in Sydney, 
with a population of over 450,000, there are only two public schools, 
and in the whole of the country districts only two more—the 
total enrolment in the whole four high schools being below six 
hundred ! They compare this state of things with the town of Detroit 
in America—about half the size of Sydney—which has three public 
high schools and thousands of pupils; and with Germany, where every 
small city has three or four great types of secondary schools. ‘‘ It 
is,” the Commissioners boldly declare, ‘‘ no exaggeration to say that 
in the matter of secondary education we have no place among the 
nations.” 

The Commissioners’ recommendations include the erection of two 
new and up-to-date State secondary high schools near Sydney—one 
for girls and the other for boys. They also urge the building of a 
high school after the model of the Oderrealschule of Germany, or that 
of one of the latest American high schools. This establishment, 
Messrs. Knibbs and Turner plead, should be in two blocks to separate 
the sexes, but with laboratories and workshops common to both, to be 
used at different times of the day. 

The New South Wales Government is hard pushed for money for any 
purpose just now—the State Treasurer’s latest retrenchment scheme aims 
at cutting down annual expenditure by over £900,000—so will not look 
with pleasure on these proposals, Public opinion and the Press may, 
however, compel the Government to carry out the report and make the 
necessary savings in other directions. The Sydney Dazly Telegraph, 
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which has done so much to popularize information concerning the new 
State School syllabus with its courses in ‘‘ Civics,” and has exposed 
so successfully the vending of bogus American degrees in Sydney, is 
bound to throw in the weight of its influence on the side of the second- 
ary educationists. Nowhere in the world is the daily press such a 
power as in Australia. It made the Carruthers Government now 
reigning in Sydney, and the Government must obey or be dismissed. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Whether children should give any, and if so how much, time to the 
preparation of lessons out of school is a question 
ceaselessly debated in educational circles. Readers 
may therefore be glad to have an abstract of the 
principles adopted by the Synode scolaire cantonal of Berne. 1. In 
the first school year no tasks are to be done at home ; in the second 
and third years no written tasks. 2. In the higher classes of 
primary schools, in middle schools, and in connexion with re- 
ligious instruction, no written work is to be done at home. An 
exception is made in favour of composition in the mother tongue 
when the pupils are above the ordinary school age. 3. When the 
teaching is in the hands of different masters, they must arrange so 
that lessons are distributed equally over the days of the week. 
4. There must be uniformity throughout the year, and no increase 
towards the end of it. [As we might put it, no extra work is to be 
imposed when examinations are approaching.] 5. The amount of 
home-work exacted should be reduced toa minimum. The domestic 
claims ona pupil should be taken into account, and physical or in- 
tellectual weakness admitted as an excuse for the non-performance of 
tasks. 6. No preparation may be required for manual work or draw- 
ing, or for optional subjects; nor may work be set in the morning to 
be shown up in the afternoon. Holiday tasks are also inadmissible. 


Home-work in 
Berne. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but*‘The Journal” ts in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
fer the opinions expressed therein.] 


MEMBERS of the Teachers’ Guild mustered in force on Friday 
evening, March 17, at Bedford College, W., to hear a lecture from 
Canon Beeching on “ The Spiritual Teaching of Shakespeare.” 
Dr. S. H. Butcher, Chairman of the Council of the Guild, presided 
and introduced the lecturer. Canon Beeching began by meeting 
the Puritan objection that Shakespeare, as a playwright, and, 
worse, as a play-actor, could not be looked to for spiritual teach- 
ing. But why do Puritans abhor the drama? Mainly because 
it represents passions, and passions, on the whole, are immoral. 
The passion of love is specially prominent in drama, and a 
corrupt treatment of it culminated in such plays as some of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s and the Restoration drama, which are 
now found to be unreadable. Love, however, is not the dominant 
motive in most of Shakespeare’s best plays, such as “ Hamlet,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Lear,” and “ Coriolanus.” It has been urged that 
Shakespeare was too artistic to have anything to do with spiritual 
ideas ; but true artistic presentation must be an interpretation, 
not merely a reproduction, of Nature. But what of a dramatic 
poet? In looking for Shakespeare’s opinion on spiritual ques- 
tions we must watch the character of the speaker, and not 
attribute to the poet all the views put forth by his characters, as 
is the wont of collections of “ Beauties of Shakespeare.” Canon 
Beeching showed how we could get at the poet’s own opinions, 
and quoted the speeches of the Duke at the end of “ Measure 
for Measure,” pointing out how they might fairly be taken to 
express Shakespeare’s view. We can, however, get back, in 
Shakespeare, to something more fundamental than single ex- 

ressions of opinion. He has told us that the art of the actor 
is “to hold the mirror up to Nature.” How, then, did the world 
look to him? It appeared to him as a spiritual world. His 
characters are moral creatures, exercising freedom of will. 
Fate is not prominent in Shakespeare. The spring of action is 
in a man’s own desires, ¢.g., Banquo shook off the suggestions 
of the witches, and the dead Hamlet’s ghost was powerless to 
touch the springs of his son’s will. Again, Shakespeare’s men 
and women are people with consciences. The tragedy of 
Hamlet, Brutus, and Macbeth is nothing at all if not a spiritual 


N 


tragedy. Hamlet is the tragedy of a brooding intellect, divorced 
from will. The defect of Brutus is not in will, but in moral 
judgment. In moral purpose his stature is heroic. In the 
character of Macbeth an zsthetic appreciation of human life is 
drawn clearly. Macbeth is a poet, but has not the point of 
view from which actions are considered as simply right or 
wrong. In the comedies, of course, there is not the same high 
type of spiritual teaching, but there is a good deal of such 
teaching. Malvolio may be compared with Brutus in 
certain aspects, Jaques with Hamlet. In “Henry V.” Nym 
and Bardolph are both hanged. Falstaff’s case ıs different. 
We laugh with him as well as at him; but he was disgraced. 
Women are very prominent in Shakespeare’s comedies. Through 
them the poet gives us his large, sane ethical teaching. 
They represent the ideal of good living, right thinking, and 
sound sense as opposed to folly. Isabella, in “ Measure for 
Measure,” is the most striking instance of this. Shakespeare’s 
sympathies clearly lie on her side. Canon Beeching concluded 
his lecture with a reference to the great romances “ Winter’s 
Tale,” “ Cymbeline,” and “ The Tempest,” with their dominant 
note of forgiveness of injury and reconciliation following on 
penitence. Mr. J. Newby Hetherington, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Section D, London Members, proposed a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Lecturer, and was seconded by Miss Gavin. 
The vote was carried by acclamation. Another vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and to the Principal of Bedford College, proposed 
by the Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, Vice-Chairman of Council of 
the Guild, was also passed. The name of Miss C. A. Burns, 
Hon. Sec. of Section D, on whom fell the main burden of 
arranging for the meeting, deserves very honorable mention. 


MEMBERS of the Guild will have another opportunity of 
enjoying a lecture from Canon Beeching after the Annual 
General Meeting of the Guild on May 30. The lecture—title not 
yet communicated—will be given in the Botanical Theatre, 
University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. This lecture 
will stand in the place of the usual Presidential Address, which 
the Master of University College, Oxford, President for the 
year, is unable to give. 


OBITUARY. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN-LEIGH. 


AST month we recorded the death of the Provost of King’s 
L College, Cambridge, which occurred on February 25, too late 
for us to add aught to the bare announcement. The death was sudden 
and unexpected, caused by an attack of angina pectoris, of which there 
had been no warning ; and it came as a shock not only to the college 
which he had ruled so firmly and lovingly for nearly a quarter of a 
century, but to the whole University in whose affairs he had for the 
last ten years taken a leading part. 

Augustus Austen-Leigh was born in 1840, a younger son of the Rev. 
J. E. Austen-Leigh, Vicar of Bray and a grand-nephew of Jane Austen. 
He was educated at Eton, whence he passed to King’s College, being 
elected successively Scholar and Fellow. Shortly after he was ordained 
deacon, and for two years was curate at Henley-on-Thames. Return- 
ing to college, he was Tutor from 1867 to 1881, an eventful period which 
witnessed the transformation of King’s from a close preserve of Eton 
to an open college which holds as high a rank at Cambridge as New 
College does at Oxford. In 1889 he succeeded Dr. Okes as Provost, 
and for the eight preceding years, in consequence of the failing health 
of the octogenarian Provost, as Vice-Provost he had virtually been 
Regent of the college. From 1893 to 1895 he was Vice-Chancellor of the 


University. every department of University life he took a keen 
interest and Was, till his death, President of the University Cricket 
Club. In educational politics he was a liberal and one of the signa- 


tories of the Syndicate’s Report recommending alternatives for Greek. 

Of his personal character Mr. Oscar Browning gives, in the Camı- 
bridge Review, some characteristic traits. Engaged to be married 
before the Provostship was vacant, he carefully concealed the fact of 
his engagement for fear it might influence the mind of the electors, 
When the college had lost a considerable sum of money by a defaulting 
solicitor, for which the Provost was only technically responsible, he 
insisted on refunding the debt in spite of the reluctance of the college 
to receive it. Mr. Browning well portrays him as ‘‘ one of the purest 
and gentlest spirits that ever took a prominent part in University 
affairs.” 
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SYLLABUS OF GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 
GIVEN IN A LANCASHIRE VILLAGE. 


T following suggestive syllabus is sent us by the late Head 

Mistress of a rural high school. The ages of the pupils to whom 
the lessons were given ranged from eight to sixteen :—. 

I. Plan of Schoolroom: position of windows, door, fireplace, and 
chief articles of furniture. One window faced E.: three faced S.: 
hence course of Sun was followed by the drawing down of successive 
blinds, and the points of compass were drawn on floor. 

2. Plans of larze School Garden: various parts taken separately, 
especially of the children’s plots. 

3. Plan of Village: (a) the main roads, meeting at the Village 
Cross ; (4) turnings out of above; (c) site of chief landmarks—School, 
Church, Village Cross, Public Hall, &c. ; s!so several pupils’ homes. 

4. Outskirts of Village, whence some pupils came in to school, and 
others often visited: (a) the chief roads leading out of the village to 
neighbouring districts; (4) comparison with the railway cuttings wher- 
ever these crossed or coincided. 

§. Bird's-eye View from Church Tower: (a) view from same; 
(6) rough plan of chief directions; (c) identification of pupils’ homes, 
village landmarks, and distant places; (d) comparison of views from 
different sides of the square tower—hills to the S.E., flat plain, declin- 
ing to the sea on W.; (e) winds—(i.) their force at a height, and on 
the ground ; (ii.) direction, as seen from the fluttering flag on the tower 
and the curve of the trees. 

6. School Excursions: walks in neighbourhood by road and field; 
plan drawn of route; notes made to show rising ground, streams and 
ditches, clumps of trees, variety of fields (illustrated by sketches); on 
return, qu.stions asked, including position of Sun, direction of winds, 
shape of trees, &c. 

7. The Seaside : being easily accessible, it was frequently visited and 
well known. Hence map-drawing of coast from Blackpool, N. to 
Fleetwood, and S. to Southport ; extended to Morecambe and Liver- 
pool; further extensions into the Lake districts of N. Lancashire. 
Mouths of Rivers: Lune, Ribble, Mersey. Character of coast—land- 
slips and fissures; reason for building sea wall, then in course of 
erection, 

8. County of Lancashire: Philips’ Wall-Map of the County was 


| 
| 
| 


hung in a small hall to which pupils had constant access; also the 
Ordnance Map of the immediate neighbourhood. (a) Afap-reading, 
and identification of well known towns and villages (with their relative 
positions and railway connexions), first on large County Map; indica- 
tion of school-house, home, church, &c., by means of small flags; 
neighbouring hills and rivers—traced further afield ; cotton mills and 
towns; coal area; shipping centres. Next, transfer to Ordnance 
Map—trace out roads, hills, watercourses, &c., on this. (4) Back- 
board drawing of outline, a few salient features being filled in. 
(c) Moulding of the county in plasticine, showing elevations and 
rivers and important places thereon. (d) Journeys to other places in 
the county—e.g., Manchester, Liverpool, the Lakes, &c. 

9. Northern England: extension of Lake district—across the 
Pennine barrier ; other districts for coal, shipping, &c. 

10. Journeys to more distant parts of England—e.g., to London. 
Route traversed ; views; changes of scene. 

11. England: position and size upon the Globe (Philips’) and upon 
the Map of Europe (Sydow’s); connexion and communication with 
Continent (visit to Paris Exhibition) ; main physical features, climate, 
productions. 

12. Outside England: larger mountains and rivers; children of 
other lands—their ways, dress, food—hence varieties of climate and 
productions ; exchange and commerce. 


AUGUSTA BARE. 


ADVANCE! 


—— 


ESPAIR not, nay ! nor deem forgot 
To-day thy hard-won skill, 
Because the hand obeveth not, 
As yesterday, the will ! 


Though strong and stronger flow the tide, 
Not every wave can reach 
To where its bright forerunner died 
In rainbows on the beach. 
F. W. BOURDILLON. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE Report of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council fell as a bolt from the blue on the 
London ratepayer—no drutum fulmen, but charged with an 
increased rate of 4d. in the £. It cannot, 

part spite however, have surprised either the clergy 
or the managers of the voluntary schools. 

The facts are briefly these. Of the 438 non-provided 
schools in London, 92 are condemned as absolutely un- 
suitable, and 29 departments of other schools are un- 
satisfactory. In 342, or 78 per cent., the drains are ina 
bad condition. Only 64, or under 15 per cent., can be 
taken over as they stand with few or no alterations. The 
Report adds that the teaching given under these adverse 


conditions was highly meritorious. 

[? is amusing to note the contradictory comments that 
the Report has provoked. Let us instance the two 
extremes. Here, says the Daily Chronicle, is the outcome 
Radicals and of the London Education Act of 1903, 
Tories. passed by a Tory Government against 
the wishes of the County Council in order 
to please the clergy and perpetuate Church schools. The 
aggrieved ratepayer must blame, not the County Council, 
but the Government. See, says the Morning Post, what an 
enormous saving the voluntary schools have been to the 
ratepayer. The County Council sets up an ideal standard 
of its own, and, with reckless extravagance, condemns every 
school that falls short of it. If the teaching is pronounced 
to be sound, imperfect drains and crowded class-rooms 
without light or ventilation are a minor matter. The vital 

part of a school is not the building, but the teaching. 
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| ae us attempt to hold the balance. A Liberal Govern- 

ment would certainly never have passed the Act of 
1903 ; but the Das/y Chronicle would not have us suppose 
that it would have left the voluntary 


Ee schools to stew in their own juice, and, had 
it dealt with them, the cost could not have 
been less. On the other hand, the Morning Post has still 


to learn Mr. Thring’s philosophy of the brick wall. In in- 
sanitary schools, without proper light and air and room 
both for work and play, there cannot be good teaching. 
All praise to the voluntary teachers who have adorned their 
Sparta ; but the praise of the County Council inspectors 
is obviously relative to the conditions. It is, at length, 
manifest that no doles or subsidies will enable the Church 
to bear “the intolerable burden” that it has laid upon 
itself. The only sound national system of education is one 
that is supported by public money and placed under public 
control. The bill is heavy; but the sooner we make up 
our minds to pay it the better. 


TRE resolution of the East Ham Borough Council not to 

administer the Education Act after June 1, followed 
up by notices terminating the engagements of teachers, is 
the most serious of the many educational 
difficulties that the Government have had 
to face. Passive resisters may be sent 
to prison, but when a borough appears in forma pauperis 
it is impossible, even if the Act covered the case, which 
seems doubtful, to proceed against it by mandamus, and 
clap its councillors in jail. No educational principle is 
involved, and the final remedy is to be sought in a Ye- 
adjustment of rates and areas, matters which lie beyond 
our province. Meanwhile, the Government will be forced 
to do something to relieve the intolerable strain which has 
been brought about by their own /éches. If a precedent is 
wanted, the grant in aid of voluntary schools more than 
justifies a grant to starving national schools. 


East Ham. 


“THE blue riband of the profession has gone to an out- 
sider, and in our prognostics of the future Head 
Master of Eton we disregarded the proverb that warns us 
not to prophesy unless we know. It is an 
eee open secret that Mr. Arthur Benson, the 
only possible candidate who has won dis- 
tinction outside the school world, might have had the post 
for the asking ; that he was virtually asked and declined. 
Whether the loss to Eton is more than compensated by the 
gain to literature we will not seek to determine. If, as in 
a University college, the choice of a Head had been left to 
the staff, there is little doubt that they would have elected 
Mr. Rawlins. ‘Three of the candidates were head masters 
who had been sometime assistant masters at Eton. It 
would be invidious to compare their merits, but we may 
safely say that, had the vote been determined by the 
testimony of the candidate’s staff and scholars, it would 
have gone to the Head Master of Repton. The election 
suggests two general observations. It shows, notwithstand- 
ing the issue, that the ancient solitary reign of clerical head 
masters is over. It was an open field, and, had a layman 
been chosen, it would have excited no surprise. Of the 
present Eton staff only one in eight is a cleric. On the 
other hand, the old Eton tradition of endogamy, or breed- 
ing in and in, dies hard. It is true that Eton masterships 
are no longer confined to King’s men, but the candidature 
for the head mastership was confined to men who had been 
taught or who had taught at Eton, 
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can LYTTELTON is a man of independent cha- 

racter, and he has shown the courage of his opinions. 
The qualities that have most commended him to the 
public we are not inclined to rank very 
highly, and what have been counted his 
defects we regard rather as hopeful signs. 
On his family connexions and his prowess in the cricket 
and football field, the press has expatiated at length, not 
forgetting the part he has taken at Church Congresses. 
The black balls dropped into his urn have all been in- 
scribed with ‘“faddist.” Every reforming head master, 
from Mulcaster and Lilly down to Arnold and Thring, has 
suffered the same reproach. To have taken the Cambridge 
Teaching Diploma is a fad; to have chairmanshipped a 
democratic body like the Teachers’ Guild isa fad, no less 
than to be a vegetarian and to wear Jaeger clothing. To 
our way of thinking, to have published a thesis in favour of 
Latin verse making and to have decried modern languages 
as soft options are worse fads than any of these. Canon 
Lyttelton has learnt much, and he has still much to learn, 
both in the way of science and of discipline. But he has 
one excellent quality in a head master—tolerance and 
teachability. If he still maintains the classical tradition of 
Eton, he will not try to impose its yoke on the Army class 
or to interfere with the natural growth of modern subjects. 
Eton is, after all, a peculiar institution, an enclave, as it 
were, in the system of national education, and, if wisdom 
comes to it, knowledge will always linger. 


Canon 
Lyttelton. 


oe Humanitarian League have lost no time in approach- 
ing the Head Master elect of Eton. They respect- 
fully appeal to him to consider the many protests made 
Th during the past few years against the Eton 
8 | . : 

Eton Beagles. College Beagles. ‘Lhe signatories to the 
letter include seven Heads of Colleges 
and eight Bishops, Lord Wolseley, Sir J. S. Burdon- 
Sanderson, Canon Barnett, Sir Edward Fry, and Sir John 
Gorst, to name only a few of the more famous. The appeal 
will serve as a touchstone to test the metal of the new 
Master. Canon Lyttelton, there can be no doubt, is at 
heart a humanitarian, but it needs unusual courage to 
attack a time-honoured institution. Public schools have 
ever been centres of conservatism: they retained cock- 
fighting long after it had fallen into general disrepute; and 

Eton is the most conservative of public schools. 


Toe school preparing boys for the public schools 
has hitherto escaped much of the criticism that the 
public is pouring out upon educational institutions generally. 
But its turn has now come. The report of 


i slat the committees appointed to interview 
at the Bar. small boys for admission to the Royal 


Naval College at Osborne reads almost 
like an inspector’s report on the schools which send up 
the candidates. Dr. Burge, for example, thinks it well to 
let it be known that the examiners pay very close attention 
to the general efficiency of the school from which the 
candidate comes. Do we understand then that the oral 
examination consists in cross-questioning the boy upon his 
school? Surely Dr. Burge’s idea is wide of the mark. 
The duty of the Interview Committee is to decide, so far as 
possible, whether the candidate will make a good naval 
officer, and not to criticize his school. Their’s to judge the 
result and not to investigate the process. Mr. Vincent 
Baddeley suggests that in time it may be possible to issue a 
list of efficient preparatory schools. Mr. A. C. Benson is 
amused at the transparent attempts at cramming, and thinks 
that the cnly satisfactory way in which boys can be pre- 


pared for such an examination is “to teach them thoroughly 
and sensibly.” Would Eton in Mr. Benson’s judgment 
satisfy this test? One and all the examiners applaud the 
new system and speak of it as a complete success. What 
is to be feared is that it may degenerate into something 
akin to the ancient system of pure patronage. 


OL HE long reign of Queen Victoria, showing that a woman 

can govern wisely and well, seems to be bearing fruit 
in the increasing willingness of our legislators to admit 
women to a share in the control of local 
affairs. A large majority in the House 
(171 to 21) voted for the second reading 
of the Bill which would make it possible for women to 
serve, on the same conditions as men, on County and 
Borough Councils. The arguments adduced against the 
Bill were twofold: the permission thus given would be a 
stepping-stone to the parliamentary franchise; and it was 
not fitting for women to undergo the unpleasant ordeal of 
election to a public body. The first objection will be to 
many an argument in its favour, and will have little force 
with those who have for thirty years allowed women to sit on 
School Boards. The second objection is met by the simple 
statement that the Bill does not make it compulsory upon 
any woman who prefers the fire-side and the drawing-room to 
enter the public arena. Prior to the Act of 1902, women 
were an undoubted source of strength to the School Boards. 
The present Bill is designed to remove the disability 
caused by the Act. Mrs. Craigie thinks, or pretends to 
think, that women can neither “see straight” nor weigh 
evidence. Let her take heart of grace. When the Bill 
passes there will still be men enough on the Councils to 
keep the sympathetic sex in the strait way. It is true 
that men and women do see differently; men object to 
have to justify their arguments and to meet those of women. 
But time will accustom them to the idea; and a future 
generation will wonder at our intolerance. 


Women 
as Counoillors. 


i ae Clerk of the Privy Council has written to the pro- 

moters of a University for Sheffield, intimating that 
the Committee of the Privy Council have decided to recom- 
mend the King to grant a charter in- 


nehersith ccrporating a University in Shefheld. 
secured. Large sums of money have already been 


given or promised for endowment, and the 
City Council have pledged themselves and their successors, 
so far as they have that power, to allocate to the new Uni- 
versity the produce of a penny rate. This sum capitalized 
would amount to £200,000. The new buildings in which 
the scattered schools of the University are to be united will 
be opened in a few months. Sheffield is to be con- 
gratulated. Its University College has already won for 
itself no small reputation. The equipment of the Metal- 
lurgical Department of the Technical School is said to be 
as good as any in the world. Perhaps the most interesting 
and remarkable feature of the movement is the proof it 
affords that the business man in Sheffield is convinced of 
the value of University education applied to industries. 
For the new University is not to be academic merely in the 
old sense. In addition to the Arts course, the University 
will have power to grant degrees in Science, Technology, 


and Medicine. 

I? is not probable, or, at least, as we are informed, it 1s 
not provable, that we are provided at starting with less 

good teeth than our ancestors of, say, a hundred yzars ago. 

What is capable of demonstration is the 

fact that teeth now are apt to decay at 

an unduly. early, age; ther tesulty-as the 


Teeth. 
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authorities inform us, of the food-stuffs that are now eaten. 
It may be that, if we habitually ate (and masticated) raw 
apples, celery, tough beefsteak, and the like, it would ensure 
us against the interference of the dentist. But, under the 
conditions as we find them to-day, it is clear that children 
suffer in many ways, and not merely from the temporary 
pain of tooth-ache, because their teeth are neglected while 
they are young. We read of a tooth-brugh drill in parts of 
Germany. This is an example we shall have to follow. 
But this will not be enough. Medical inspection of children 
in the elementary schools must be accompanied by dental 
inspection. In the long run the nation would save by 
making the care of the teeth an essential part of schooling. 
Certainly the benevolent public would profit. A case in 
point can be quoted. A youth who had been educated by 
a philanthropical society was to be shipped toa colonial farm, 
and was sent, as a preliminary, to a dentist. Every tooth 
in his head had to be taken out and an artificial set provided, 
at the cost, of course, of the subscribers to the society. 
Expert opinion declared that the calamity was entirely the 
result of early neglect. The case is by no means, we are 
informed, exceptional. It is a penny-wise policy that 
grudges the expense of seeing after the health of children 
in the elementary schools. 


TRE reception that the Bishop of Hereford’s School 
Continuation Bill met with from the Government is 
not a hopeful sign. The Bill, as we explained last year, 
8 is of a purely permissive character. It 
chool . ae 
Continuation Bi}, authorizes Local Authorities to start even- 
ing schools or classes and to compel the 
attendance of pupils up to the age of sixteen to the extent 
of seventy-five hours a year. As Sunday attendances are 
allowed to count within the limit of a third of the total, 
this means an hour a day for eight weeks in the year 
—an extremely modest proposal if compared with what 
is required in Switzerland. What has the President of 
the Board of Education to say to it? He allows the 
Bishop’s premisses, enforced by the Archbishop. He re- 
grets with them that on half the pupils who leave our 
elementary schools their schooling leaves no permanent 
impression whatsoever; but he cannot support the Bill 
because “it introduces a principle of compulsion and throws 
an extra burden on the already overburdened ratepayers.” 
What, then, was his alternative? None, save a promise “ to 
give the Bill his most careful consideration with a view to 
finding some solution.” “ Le Marquis s’avisera.” 


DF PERCIVAL could not have expected his Bill to 

pass its second reading or he would not have urged 
Clause 4, which allows attendance at a Sunday school to 
count up to one third of the number of 
attendances required. However reasonable 
such a proposal might be, the bishops 
could only see in it a movement towards the secularization 
of the Sabbath. If the clergy would sometimes deny them- 
selves the privilege of attending morning service, and would 
take their walks abroad, where men-—and women—most do 
congregate, they might arrive at the conclusion that for the 
bulk of the population Sunday is already secularized, what- 
ever that may mean. Sunday schools have lost their in- 
fluence over the majority of children because they are 
conducted in such an inefficient way. In secular education 
we have made progress in the last forty years: Sunday 
schools remain as they were—the teachers only too often 
illiterate and untrained ; discipline entirely wanting; the 
children bored or mischievous because their interest is not 
aroused. To remedy the latter evil a system of bribes has 


Sunday 
Schools. 


been introduced. But is there really any sound reason 
why Sunday schools should not be reformed, and why, on 
the one day of leisure, a genuine attempt should not be 
made to teach morals and religion? Why should not 
history and civics be added? ‘The answer can only be in 
the negative so long as Sunday schools exist mainly to hear 
collects and to give rewards. 


ASL teachers must welcome an ally like Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall, whose disinterestedness is beyond su- 


spicion. Last month we noticed his views on religious 
PRI teaching in schools. Now we have from 
Pa sadaen him a paper read to the Manchester 

on Education j À 
Authorities. Branch of the Teachers’ Guild on “The 


Representation of Teachers on Education 
Authorities.” He sets down the comparative failure of our 
school system since 1870 mainly to the disregard of expert 
opinion. “Our system of school government by untrained 
inspectors and untrained managers has caused a disastrous 
loss of time and health in the last thirty-four years, in 
which, under a better system, vast progress would have 
been made.” Inspectors are now required to have had 
some practice in teaching, and it is admitted in principle 
that there should be some representation of teachers on 
Local Authorities; but this is not enough to satisfy Mr. 
Horsfall. It is essential that all the chief types of schools 
in a district should be represented, and, further, that the 
representative of each type should be in close touch with 
his constituents, so that he may make known what are the 
best methods in use and advocate methods for raising all 
schools to the highest level attainable. Mr. Horsfall 
clinches his argument by showing how, in Hamburg and 
in Zurich, such a scheme of co-operation between the 
municipalities and the teachers has been carried out with 
the happiest results. 


HE Cornhill Magazine for April has a striking article 

on ‘Compulsory Classics,” by An Outsider. Mr. 
John Collier writes as an onlooker, neither a schoolmaster 
nor a man of science, one who has nothing 
to do with education and has had very 
little of it himself. But, as the article 
shows, Mr. Collier knows what he is talk- 
ing about: he was educated, or not educated, at Eton; he 
has followed closely the Greek controversy. The principle 
he starts with is that schools exist for the average boy, and 
out of the mouths of the “Greeks” themselves he shows 
that, judged by this standard, our public schools are a 
failure. The average man of the upper classes, who is just 
the average public-school boy grown up, ‘‘seems entirely 
uninfluenced by the classical culture that he has spent so 
many years of his school life in acquiring.” Dr. James’s 
contention that Greek should be enforced on all alike in 
order that the ¢/:¢e may profit by it is denounced as im- 
moral. Mr. Collier does not mince his words. Dr. Gow’s 
contention that even a smattering of the classics imparts an 
air of gentility which is lacking to the Modern-Sider pro- 
vokes the retort: “Oh! these schoolmasters! Whatever 
else a classical training does, it does not seem to develop a 
sense of humour, nor does it seem particularly favourable 
to the logical faculty. To the outsider it seems scarcely 
ingenuous to get all the clever boys to follow one line of 
study, and then to point to their cleverness as a proof of 
the superiority of the study.” The article, to be appreci- 
ated, must be read as a whole, and we must content our- 
selves with quoting one delightful anecdote. Prof. Huxley 
once gave a lecture to the boys of Harrow School. “An 
eminent classical master was met by a friend as he came 
away from the lecture. The classicist, explained his presenc?: 


Hon. John Collier 
on Compulsory 
Classics. 
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at the lecture somewhat apologetically with the words: ‘I 
just went to see what this natural science was like. There’s 
nothing in it?” 


HE Committee of Council on Education in Scotland 
has issued an important minute providing for the 
establishment of Committees for the Training of Teachers. 
Four Committees are to be constituted in 
Laie ty connexion with the four Scotch Uni- 
° versities, and to these will be paid from 
and after July 31 the grants for the training of King’s 
Students. It will be the duty of each Committee to pro- 
vide courses of training, primarily in connexion with the 
University, but as to this, with the sanction of the Depart- 
ment, they are given full discretion. They may, further, 
take over any existing training college, with the proviso 
that its denominational instruction shall be maintained. 
The Committees are variously constituted, but we may 
take Edinburgh as a type : University members 5, University 
colleges 2, School Boards 18, secondary schools 3, co- 
opted 3, with the Chief Inspector of the district as assessor. 
The scheme is broad and democratic, and our only doubt 
is whether the promised subsidy from the general aid grant 
will meet the certain deficit, if it is effectively carried out. 
Dover House acts while Whitehall considers, or pretends 
to be considering, the question of training. 


oe medical profession has undertaken to educate the 
Board of Education. We wish it godspeed. But 
the task is no light one. The petition signed by some 
Th fifteen thousand doctors, urging the Govern- 
e Use of 

Alcohol. ment to secure that true notions about the 
use of alcohol are taught in the elementary 
schools, will remain ineffective in its pigeon-hole, unless 
steps are taken to force the matter persistently upon the 
Board. It is an undoubted misfortune that any one who 
attempts to teach abstinence from alcoholic drink should, 
in the public mind, fall into one of three categories—he is 
a hypocrite, for he indulges himself; he is a temperance 
crank who misunderstands the earth’s gifts; or he is in- 
terested pecuniarily in the sale of some kind of temperance 
drink. Our medical advisers have much leeway to make 
up ; for it is not so long ago that the action of alcohol upon 
the human body was misinterpreted and a false doctrine 
preached. ‘Two prevailing errors can, at any rate, be 
corrected if the doctors wish. And they have lately met in 
conference to that end. We are not speaking here of the 
use of alcohol as a drug in sickness: but of its habitual use 
by healthy persons. The first common error is that alcohol 
keeps one warm. This is absolutely disproved by science ; 
though this is not the place to give the technical proof. lt 
is sufficient to say that alcohol, while causing a feeling of 
warmth on the surface of the skin, in reality lowers the 
temperature of the body. In the second place it has been 
proved by experiments in psychological laboratories that 
alcohol weakens the mental powers in normal conditions. 
Most people believe the contrary. Dr. Saleeby in the 

Academy for April 1 deals with this matter. 


| the policy of giving secondary education to all comers 

below cost price economically unsound and indefen- 
sible? Such is the question raised in a letter to the Z7mes 
under the signatures of Sir George Bartley 


Saey and other public men. Their answer, 
Schools. needless to say, is a categorical negative, 
but to us it does not seem so simple a 

matter. No education, if we except private tuition, is 


wholly self-supporting. Secondary education in the United 
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States is gratuitous ; in all European countries it is largely 
aided either by the State or locally ; English public schools 
benefit by the pious founder, and noblemen and M.P.’s feel 
no scruple about entering their sons for Eton or Winchester 
scholarships. It is the lower middle class, the poor pro- 
fessional man and the tradesman, who (as another corre- 
spondent puts it) are being ground to powder between the 
upper and nether millstone of the rich and poor. They 
have to pay for the free schooling of all below them in the 
social scale, and of some who are really better off than 
themselves, and the provision of day schools is lamentably 
defective. It may be true, as Sir G. Bartley urges, that the 
new county schools are tending to deplete the cheaper 
boarding schools, but for the vast majority of those we are 
contemplating—parents who can claim reduction on the 
income tax—boarding schools are out of the question, and 
we have yet to learn that these day pupils are worse taught 
than the boarders. The gravamen of Sir G. Bartley’s 
charge is that private enterprise is being driven out of the 
field. We should grieve as much as he at the extinction of 
private schools, but we do not believe it. The more educa- 
tion is democratized the greater will be the demand for 
“ ladies’ colleges” and “academies for young gentlemen.” 


Witness America. 
A CORRESPONDENT, referring to the qualifications 
of the officials of the Board of Education, points out 
that, although the hard-fought battle for the recognition of 
educational experience in the appointment 
of inspectors has been at last won, the 
qualifications of the “examiners,” junior 
and senior—the superior officials of the Board are called 
“examiners ”— still leave much to be desired. On the 
secondary side there is a plethora of lawyers, with the in- 
evitable result that all the publications of the Board show a 
legal, rather than an educational, bias. It seems almost 
incredible that, among the secondary staff at Whitehall, 
there is scarcely a single official who has any qualifications 
in science and art; but such, unfortunately, is the case. 
The Board of Education was excluded from the Govern- 
ment offices which secure their officials through the Civil 
Service examinations, in order that men of special know- 
ledge and experience might be appointed. It was certainly 
not the intention of the Government that raw and inexpen- 
enced youths, fresh from the University, should enter the 
Civil Service through a back door. 


“ Examiners.” 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN celebrated its 
jubilee six years ago. It has justified its claim to 
public support by continuously widening and deepening its 
The Clai educational work, particularly that of train- 

e Claims of . - 
Bedford College. 118 teachers. The lease of the premises 
now occupied is approaching its term and 
the landlord declines to sell the freehold. To enlarge the 
College on its present site is, therefore, inexpedient. A 
new site has been found, and, so soon as the necessary 
funds are provided, it is proposed to build a new college to 
accommodate double the number of present students. 
Land is not cheap near London, and the sum of £ 150,000 
is required for site and building, #¢., about £300 capital 
expenditure per student. This does not seem an ex- 
travagant estimate. In addition, as the fees paid by students 
together with the Treasury grant fall short, as is inevitable, 
of the cost of maintenance, a sum of £100,000 is asked 
for as endowment. Bedford College is a school of the 
University of London. Its claims are endorsed by the 
Senate. They will, we feel very sure,-be further endorsed 
by the public. We preferin England.to.pay our money for 
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such objects in the form of voluntary subscriptions rather 
than under the head of taxation. Not many of our readers 
are millionaires, and the appeal for funds is better made in 
other quarters ; but our readers are interested in the higher 
education of women, and we offer for what it is worth our 
cordial approval. 


ss [ TBEL Action against a Head Master” is a telling 

: headline for a newspaper, and more notice has 
been taken of the case Blind v. Spenser than it seems to 
merit. The facts are simple. A youth 
who had just left University College School 
wrote a letter to the Morning Post reflect- 
ing on the school authorities with regard to the school 
cadet corps. Dr. Spenser asked the plaintiff to come and 
see him, an offer which the plaintiff declined, requiring, 
instead, a public reply, with needful precision, to his letter 
in the press. To this Dr. Spenser replied, characterizing 
Mr. Blind’s conduct as unworthy of any one professing to 
be a friend of the school and a gentleman, and posted 
the letter on the school notice board. Mr. Justice Lawrance 
held that the occasion was privileged, and the jury found 
there was no malice and that the way of bringing the 
matter before the boys’ notice was reasonable. That Dr. 
Spenser was fully justified in forbidding the boy to enter 
the school premises is obvious; but we think it would 
have been wiser to have taken no further notice of the 
“cheek ” of an emancipated schoolboy. 


Blind v. Spenser. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Middlesex County Council has now issued its revised scholar- 
Scholarships in ship scheme. All candidates, as bcfore, will 
Middlosex. undergo a paper examination in the ordinary sub- 
jects. Those who are reported by the examiner as 
being up to scholarship standard, or, in the words of the report, ‘ who 
have reached a degree of attainment which justifies their transfer to, or 
retention in, secondary schools,” will be further examined orally by a 
Committee. This Committee will consist of an examiner appointed by 
the Authority, a head master and head mistress of elementary schools, 
and a head master or head mistress of a secondary school. The oral 
examination will be designed to test candidates in reading, in mental 
arithmetic, and in general intelligence. The Committee will arrange 
the children in three classes—good, fair, and unsuitable. With the 
results of the double examination before them, the Education Com- 
mitice will make the final award. There are fourteen scholarships for 
boys and seven for girls. These cover the cost of school fees, together 
with a maintenance allowance varying from £6 to £10. In addition, 
there are thirty exhibitions for boys and fifteen for girls, covering 
school fees only. The pupil-teacher scholarship system is kept quite 
distinct. There will be twenty-five for boys and seventy-five for gir!s, 
In all the scholarships each Parliamentary division has its due pro- 
Portion assigned; but, failing a candidate of suitable ability, the 
scholarship will be awarded irrespective of locality. 


PREPARATIONS are being rapidly pushed forward for the huge 
LOG examination for the London County Council Junior 
Scholarships. Schclarships. Over twenty thousand candidates 
are expected to compete. These will have been 

Nominated in the first instance by the heads of elementary schools, 
They will then be examined on paper in arithmetic and English com- 
position. To carry out this task, Dr. Foat, assistant master at the 
City of London School, has been appointed chief examiner, with twenty 
assistant examiners under him, whose marks he will be required to 
coordinate. The rtsults will be presented by Dr. Faat to the Board 
of Examiners. This Board consists of three officials—Dr. Garnett, 
Mr. Blair, and Dr. Kimmins, four representatives of London schools, 
and two of the examiners in addition to Dr. Foat. The Board will 
also have before it reports on candidates from the Committees, one for 
boys and one for girls, in each electoral division. Further, there will 
be the school reports based on the school examination and the head 
teacher's opinion of each candidate. Several important questions 
present themselves: Will cramming be prevented by the limitation of 
the paper examination to two subjects? On what grounds will the 
Local. Committees make their recommendations? In what sense will 


the phrase ‘‘ deserving candidate” be understood? Can the Board ad- 
judicate on such an enormous number of candidates except in a purely 
mechanical way? ‘Time and experience alone can answer these 
questions, 


THE rumour that the elementary education rate in Surrey was likely 
1144. to reach Is. caused some perturbation in the 
in Surrey. county, and the Chairman (Mr. Halsey) thought it 
expedient to summon a conference to hear the 
defence of the Education Committee. The attendance was not large, 
and no real attempt was made to prove that the Committee had been 
extravagant. One protestor was shocked to find the son of his coach- 
man studying Euclid. Of course, it is cheaper to teach Euclid than 
gardening. On the whole, the conference went to show that Surrey is 
not really dissatisfied with the work of the Committee, though it is 
naturally the proper thing to be amazed at a shilling rate. Mr. Chap- 
man, Chairman of the Education Committee, explained that the rate 
would be irked. ; that 114d. was for the purpose of providing a work- 
ing capital; that the expenses connected with the training of teachers 
had been, so far as possible, assigned to higher education; that the 
rise in the rate was to provide twelve new schools with some ninety 
teachers ; that cookery, manual instruction, medical inspection, and 
physical training were all necessary and all cost money. Further- 
more, the voluntary schools in Surrey were understatied and under- 
paid. We fear the ratepayers must make up their minds to a still 
higher rate in the future; but they will get the due return for their 
expenditure in time. Surrey also raises 114d. for higher education ; 
but this fact has apparently been overlooked by the cavillers. 


A DOURTFUL clause in the Educetion Act has been interpreted by 
the Local Government Board to mean that any 
Higher Baueation, increasc in the 2d. rate for higher education must 
be justified and must be definite. They will not 
give permission in general terms for an increased rate ; but will only 
sanction an increase of a definite amount after full justincation for the 
proposed expenditure has been adduced. The point has arisen in 
reply to a question from the Cheshire Education Committee. The 
Board think that due regard must be paid to the ratepayer ; and that 
before an increased rate is sanctioned a local inquiry should take place. 
Due notice of this inguiry should be circulated in the county, and a 
full statement should be prepared showing in detail how the funds 
at present available for higher education are being spent; what is the 
need for further outlay, and exactly how much money is to be spent 
and how it is propored to spend it. The Board thinks that the ex- 
isting rate, together with the money provided by the Central Authority, 
should prove sufficient to cover the cost of the gradual development 
of secondary education. But it is not clear that the Board realize 
that the increase asked for is probably to cover the expenses in con- 
nexion with the training of teachers. In this direction there must be 
a very large increase of expenditure, unless the Treasury shall be cone 
vinced that these charges ought to be national and not local. 


THR London Education Committee report that there is immediate 
need for increased provision of secondary schools 
in London, especially for giris In the report, 
private-venture schools are practically ignored. It 
is merely stated that there are many private schools as to the efficiency 
of which little is known, and that there are no figures to show what 
number of pupils they provide for. Private schools are to blame for 
this. Had they sought Government inspection, they could not have 
been altogether ignored. And, indeed, the London Committee, how- 
ever much they would prefer to have all schools organized under their 
regulations, will not be able to clear the field entirely of private 
schools. It will be wiser to make an inquiry, and to recognize those 
that are efficient and are willing to work in accordance with the 
county scheme. Another class of children—those attending schools at 
the seaside or in the country—cannot be accurately estimated ; so that 
the figures given are incomplete. The Committce report that there 
are eighty-eight secondary schools for boys and girls within the 
county. These are attended by some 30,000 pupils, of whom 2,000 
are Council’s scholars. It is estimated that provision ought to be 
made for 55,000 pupils, The cost of the new schools will fall mainly 
on the Council. Unless immediate preparations are made there will 
be a difficulty in finding places for the Council's scholars in September 
next. One private school has offered to hand itself over without 
condition to the Council. This offer is recommended for adoption. 
No doubt more schools will follow this example ; but the proprietor or 
head teacher must run the risk of dismissal in the future—an undoubted 


hardship. 


THE Northamptonshire Education Committee has raised a pretty 
hornet’s nest about its ears. It seems that the 
managers of the Marston St. Lawrence school have 
been accustomed to allow the children to go to 
church on certain occasions. This jaction, aroused, thel protest. of the 
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Education Committtee ; but the managers, relying on Circular 512, 
continued the practice, but ordered one teacher to remain in the 
school to look after those children who did not go to church. Cor- 
respondence was of course proceeding vigorously between the Com- 
mittee and the managers. Suddenly, however, the Committee broke 
off the correspondence, sent down an inspector, who declared the 
school closed, transferred the teachers to other places, and instructed 
the children to attend a school about a mile away. It passes com- 
prehension how the Committee could for one moment hold such action 
to be legal. They have no power under the Act to close a school, but 
only, on due cause proved. to refuse to maintain the school. They nave 
no power to transfer teachers appointed by the managers without the 
consent of the managers. They have put themselves in the wrong, 
and, by order of the Board of Education, the school has been re- 
opened and the teachers brought back. The action is greatly to be 
regretted, because it gives an opportunity to the advocates of de- 
nominational education to talk of the intolerance of the Local 
Authorities. This opportunity will be made the most of by the re- 
ligious papers. The County has quite sufficient legal power without 
going beyond the Act. 


SOME CHILDREN’S IDEAS OF AN IDEAL 
SCHOOL. 


TEVENSON said somewhere that every book is, in an 
intimate sense, a circular letter to the friends of him who 
writes it. And, if this be true of the work of fully developed 
and mature minds, it is immeasurably truer of the simple self- 
revealing attempts at composition of children. Much, no 
doubt, can be learnt from them and of them in oral work; but 
in some cases where sensitiveness and reticence are early 
developed more can often be discovered from written work, 
provided, of course, that the subject chosen is one in which the 
children are keenly interested. It is wise, therefore, for the 
teacher, whenever possible, to leave the choice of subject to 
the class. 

A lesson on the life of Sir Thomas More was very naturally 
the means of calling forth the eager suggestion that the next 
subject for composition should be “An Ideal School.” At 
eleven years of age school is naturally a subject of absorbing 
interest, but for all to write about the same would be distinctly 
dull, whereas an ideal school suggests delightful possibilities 
and allows the imagination unlimited scope. 

Locality was treated of first by all, and here it should be said 
that the school to which the children belong is in a large 
manufacturing town. Nineteen out of the twenty children 
chose the country! The twentieth considered “a pleasant 
suberb” (s/c) a good situation, and explained afterwards that 
she thought in that case the benefit of visits to art galleries and 
museums would not be lost. Her schcol, however, was to be 
“near a river where a great many flowers grew, so that the 
pupils could study botany.” The river in her own town is 
jet black, and wild flowers are rare indeed ! 

The next shows plainly the influence of the geography 
lessons. “It should be in a beautiful valley between ranges 
of hills and looking westward, between the hills might be seen 
the beautiful blue of the Mediterranean Sea.” “ How difficult 
it is to do lessons when one is not well,” she adds, “ but under 
that beautiful Italian sky, no one could but feel well !” 

“ My school,” says another, “should be of white marble so 
that the sun would glitter upon it,” and one or two others are 
of the same opinion, showing, no doubt, a reaction from the 
dull red brick to which their eyes are accustomed, and a 
recollection of the buildings of Italy, of which they have been 
told. 

The difficulty of ventilating her own class-room calls forth 
the decidedly cutting criticism from another, that “the rooms 
should be heated by fires, and the windows should open at the 
top.” 

“The lessons should be those that you get in high schools.” 
All are agreed that the subjects taught in an ideal school 
should be those that they themselves learn. One girl, how- 
ever, would leave out French, and the same girl would reduce 
school hours in the morning by two hours! Another makes 
the pertinent suggestion that “for natural history ¿ive things 
should be shown.” 

Regarding punishments there is a consensus of opinion. All 


‘agree that it would be extremely desirable to be able to do 


without them, but the majority consider them necessary and 
are extremely severe in their strictures. “Talking in class” is 
to be punished by leaving the delinquent alone for three days ; 
for disobedience, a girl must be sent away from the school ; 
and loitering on the way to school must be severely punished. 
The amusing thing is that each condemns the special fault for 
which she has been punished in time past. 

The teachers receive a fair amount of criticism. They should 
be “ young and as pleasant as could be found,” “excellent in 
their methods of teaching,” “kind and patient,” and evidently 
ready to devote their whole lives to their pupils. One goes so 
far as to say: “Our teacher shall be our mother, and shall be 
with us always.” 

Children of eleven are perhaps too young to recognize that, 
after all, the idealism of a school depends to a great extent upon 
themselves. There are few suggestions made with regard to 
the pupils, and those that are given are directed to their 
appearance rather than to their manners and morals. They 
should be “‘pretty and dainty,” “dressed in white in summer,” 
“ have clean clothes and wear gloves ” (here a slight confusion 
between an ideal and a charity school seems to have crept in). 

It is extremely entertaining to notice that there is a decidedly 
hopeful view taken concerning the progress of education. 
Many conclude by expressing the pious wish that ¢hetr children 
may go to such a school as they have described. 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF HOME 
AND CLASS WORK. 


(Continued from page 300.) 


T question of the value of isolated work as compared 

with class work having been solved in favour of the 
latter, it remained to carry the investigations into the more 
complicated problem of home work proper. Without the pre- 
ceding experiments most teachers would undoubtedly have been 
inclined to account for the inferior quality of home work by the 
disturbances occurring in the home, or from the fact that the 
child worked without help. It was therefore necessary to in- 
quire carefully and minutely into the circumstances under which 
the children worked and to compare work done amid disturb- 
ances at home with work carried out under the usual disturbances 
in class. 

The first strictly controlled comparison of school and home 
work was carried out by Dr. Fr. Schmidt in Würzburg. His 
first care was to discover the general influence of home sur- 
roundings on the work of the child. He found that, as a rule, 
the work of the younger children only was controlled by the 
parents, and that the conditions of the home proved unfavour- 
able in the great majority of cases. 

To facilitate comparison, the children were given exercises 
of the same difficulty and length as those done at school. A 
comparison of the work done at home with that done in class 
showed a far greater number of mistakes in the home work, 
the numbers being as follows :— 

Missing words in home work, 54; in class work, 30. 
Missing letters in home work, 68 ; in class work, 34. 
Superfluous words in home work, 8 ; in class work, I1. 
Superfluous letters in home work, Io ; in class work, 1r. 

The psychological reasons for the difference in these numbers 
are : the irregular work, uneven concentration, numerous dis- 
turbances in home work, and a more than normal concentration 
and over-zealousness in class. The results arrived at show that 
home work is decidedly poorer in quality than class work, and 
this applies not only to such exercises as mechanical copying, 
but to arithmetic, and, strange to say, even to composition. In 
the latter work, however, the best results were obtained by 
children who were able to work alone and undisturbed. All 
work requiring the aid of the imagination is done better in soli- 
tude than in company. 

With regard to the influence of the time of day in which the 
work is done, Prof. Meumann makes some interesting dis- 
coveries. The hour from 5 to 6, he says, is the favourite one 
of most pupils for home work; then follow those from 6 to 
7, 7to 8, 1 to 2, 8 to 9, 9 to 10. Some.of the best average 
work was done from 1 to_2 (after lunch), but; special experi- 
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ments in time proved that the best work was done from 6 to 7, 
then from 5 to 6, and lastly from 1 to 2. The hour from ı to 2, 
which appeared to have been very favourable for mechanical 
work, proved bad for composition, which was done better in the 
hours between 5 and 8 Work done between 7 and 8 was 
below the average in value, whereas all work done between 6 
and 7 reached the highest standard, while that done between 
8 and 9 sank tothe lowest. Prof. Meumann was astonished 
to find that tasks carried out between g and 1o showed good 
results, in some cases above the average value. He gives as 
an explanation that not only are the children refreshed by 
supper, but that among them, as among grown-up persons, there 
are typical “night-workers.” It is not known whether these 
children are especially inclined to nervousness. 

In endeavouring to give a psychological explanation of the 
results, Prof. Meumann finds the mental disposition of the pupil 
is not the same at home as in class. This may be easily seen 
both by the quality and quantity of the work, as well as by the 
various kinds of mistakes occurring in it. The self-control of 
the pupil is better in class than at home, where the attention 
is not sufficiently concentrated, and the work often suffers from 
want of timely help. Added to this, the pupil shows greater 
indifference to his work at home; at school it is done more 
conscientiously. 

But it is impossible, Prof. Meumann thinks, that these cir- 
cumstances alone can suffice to account for the great difference 
in the work ; there must be other hidden causes, and these he 
seeks in an elementary law of will. The will, he says, always 
adapts itself to the work demanded of a person, both as regards 
quality and quantity of that work, according to the speed at 
which a person works and to the intensity of the exertion. In 
an effort of will we are always dimly conscious of the out- 
ward circumstances of the work and of the importance of the 
object aimed at, whilz the entire inner disposition of the will 
changes automatically with outward circumstances and the work 
expected of us, without our becoming conscious of the fact. 
He demonstrates the truth of this law by many interesting 
examples of psychological experiments, and gives us the reason 
of a fact we are all acquainted with, viz., that the /ess time 
we have, the wore we do. This elementary law of will also 
explains the results of holiday work, which were found to be less 
favourable than term work. 

Thus the strange fact is explained that, on being urged to 
work guick/y by the parents, the gua/ity of the work also in- 
creases in value, for the desire to work quickly produces a 
greater exertion of the will, which reacts on the quality of the 
work. In class and under supervision of a teacher the effort 
of willis greater than at home, and as long as the result of the 
work depends primarily on this effort class work will be better 
in quality than home work. 

On questioning the children as to their preference for home 
or class work, Prof. Meumann was struck with the answers and 
the way they were given, showing, as they did, that normal and 
healthy children fight shy of isolated work and like class work. 
This is in accordance with the gregarious habits of children : 
they desire encouragement from their comrades and they need 
t. These observations were found to hold good also in 
measuring the physical strength of children by the dvnamometer. 
In company of other children they displayed greater strength 
than in isolated exercises. It is found, therefore, that “ the will 
of a child rises to its normally highest level when the individual 
works in company with fellow-pupils striving for the same object, 
and not in isolation.” If these observations are correct, it is not 
from any didactic motive that home work is to be considered 
as of little value, but because it is not in accordance with child 
nature. 

As regards the disturbances occurring in the home, it has 
been found, both by experience and experiment, that, in as far 
as they occur with a certain regularity and are not actual dis- 
tractions, they not unfrequently tend to increase the quality of 
the work, by stimulating to greater concentration. Modern 
man has learnt to do brain-work amid the bustle and roar of 
cities, in factories, and even in railway trains, and children 
accustom themselves with astonishing rapidity to perform 
their tasks in bad air and poor light, in a cramped position, 
and in some remote corner of the home. It is well they should 
learn to adapt themselves to circumstances, but the question 
1s, how does the child suffer indirectly from such conditions? In 
many cases the effort to overcome difficulties may entail serious 
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mental fatigue ; the strain on the eyes and other parts of the 
body may be such as to lay the foundation for future disease. 

Regarding the question from a pedagogical point of view, 
Prof. Meumann comes to the conclusion that, although class 
work by no means represents the ideal of education, it has 
proved to be the best means of instruction under our present 
social conditions, and is by necessity adopted by the great 
majority of people. To have proved and confirmed this is the 
great merit of the experiments. 

School work must be preferred to home work, but there are 
exceptions. Homework ceases to be unimportant, as the work 
of the child takes a more individual and independent character, 
bearing the mark of personality, and the more the higher 
mental qualities, as imagination and judgment, are taxed. Com- 
position (essays), geometrical problems, drawing, and modelling 
may be done at home, whereas all mechanical work and written 
arithmetic should be done in school hours. The value of home 
work increases with the age of the pupil. Prof. Meumann 
puts the age at which it can be considered as a valuable 
complement to school work at twelve or thirteen. The Zurich 
schools have for years shown excellent results without the 
aid of home work for pupils under the age of thirteen. At 
this age, however, it acquires not only a didactic, but also a 
moral, value, developing and confirming the habit of self- 
dependence. But even here it can only be considered as of 
real importance when the child is actually ripe enough to 
understand the moral motive of his work. When home work 
is given this should be done at rare intervals ; as soon as it 
becomes a habit, the child’s interest in it is apt to decrease. 
Great importance shouid be attached to the time of day in 
which the work is done, the hours from § to Io p.m. being 
strictly avoided. 

Although the idea of the great importance of home work 
has disappeared, there is still much diversity of opinion con- 
cerning its value among practical pedagogues. Many teachers 
utterly discard it, while others consider it very necessary as a 
means of strengthening and grounding the knowledge acquired 
in class. In both cases there is an entire want of scientific, 
more especially psychological, reasons for these opinions. 
What weighs most in the balance against home work is, 
according to Prof. Meumann, not the disturbances in the home, 
nor the hindrances of the surroundings, so easily conquered 
by the splendid elasticity of childhood, but rather the entire 
intellectual, moral, and mental conditions of the child left to 
its own resources and deprived of the society of fellow- 
workers. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
UNITED STATES. 


A few months ago we hada note on the question whether teachers 
Notable should be paid when absent from their duties. 
Libsrality. Some discussion on the sabj-ct having arisen in 
Chicago, the Board of Education there has made the 
following addition to its by-laws :—‘* That on the death ofa teacher a 
delegation of three teachers of the same school, including the principal, 
may be permitted to attend the funeral during sshool hours, without 
loss of salary.” This will probably form a sort of /o us classicus on the 
subject of the liberality of school authorities towards teachers. 


But the Chicago Board of Education has a'so weighticr matters to 
determine, Superinten teat Bodine lately reported 
to it the presence in its district of a number of 
married women who were sill within the purview of 
the compulsory education law of Iliinois. In one Italian tenement house 
more than a score of wives under the age of fourteca had been found. 
The Board does not consider that chil] wives should be putin the same 
Accordingly a special school, or at 
least special rooms, will probably be arranged for them. 

The Secretary of Columbia University has male an important an- 
nouncement in regard to the educational policy ot 
that institution. Candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science wil not hereafter be required to 
offer any ancient language at entrance or to pursue the stuly of any 
ancient language while in college. 


Dr. David Murray, an American educator of note, who must be well 
Death of known in England if only through his ** Japan ” in 
Dr. Murray. the ** Story of the Nations series, died at the town 
of New Brunswick, New Jersey on March 6, after a 

Ile was born in Bovina, Delaware County, NewYork in 


Caila Wives. 


Crlumbia and the 
Classical Tongues. 


long illness. 
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1830, his parents being natives of Scotland. Graduating at Union 
College, in the class of 1852, he immediately entered the teaching pro- 
fession, and was Principal of the Albany Academy from 1857 to 1862. 
In that year he became Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in 
Rutger’s College, where he remained until 1873. In 1872 the Japanese 
special embassy which visited Europe and the United States invited 
Dr. Murray to become Adviser to the Imperial Minister of Education, 
and he occupied that delicate and responsible post for six years, 
framing more than any other one person the modern educational 
system of the empire. He visited the Centennial Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia in order to collect materials for the educational museum of 
Japan, and upon his permanent return to the United States in 1879 
the Mikado decorated him with the Order of the Rising Sun.. For ten 
years after he left the Far East he was Secretary to the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York. Ill-health then 
compelled him to resign, but in 1897 he was able to lecture at Johns 
Hopkins University upon the history of education in Japan. Dr. 
Murray was a trustee of Union College, of Rutgers College, and of 
the Albany Academy, and had received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from both the colleges which he served as trustee. 


FRANCE, 


M. Forfer, Inspecteur d’Académie, deplores the great irregularity in 
attending school that is observable throughout 
Porte ere the Certain parts of the department of Aisne, the 
Country. children being occupied for part of the year in 
field work. He has a suggestion to make. Why, 
he asks, should not agricultural labour be subjected to the same rules 
as work in manufactories? There is an age limit below which a child 
may not be employed in a factory. The same principle might be 
applied to employment of all sorts. If physical hygiene requires that 
infants should be kept out of the workshop, moral and intellectual 
hygiene demands that they should be drawn into the school even from 
healthy occupations pursued in the fresh air, Compulsory education is 
as Necessary in the country as in towns, and is more easily enforced 
there than in crowded urban communities. 


It is, however, the hygiene of the body on which French school-men 
Sokolaitið are disposed at present to lay most stress. And, 
Hygiene. indeed, the subject is one to which France may 

well give consideration. If the laws of sanitation 
are not scrupulously observed in some English schools, they are still 
less respected in French. Now, under the impulse of various Com- 
missions, the responsible authority 1s being admonished to put the 
scholastic house in order. The coles maternelles, in particular, have 
had a circular to themselves, enjoining a remedy of installations 
défectueuses. Moreover, a ** League of Doctors and Families” has 
been formed to promote scholastic hygiene. It will hold its second 
Congress at Paris during the Whitsuntide holidays this year. The 
programme of topics for discussion at the meeting will serve to show 
the matters that engage the attention of the society: (1) the medical 
inspection of primary schools; (2) the education of families in scholastic 
hygiene ; (3) holidays; (4) tuberculosis and teachers; (5) the over- 
loading of time-tables. In return for a subscription of § francs you 
may express your opinion on any of these subjects. All of them are 
interesting and proper to be discussed. We concede it, as we have 
already conceded, that something remains to be done in English, and 
more in French, schools. Yet we will not withhold our opinion that 
of all those who concern themselves with the business of the school 


the hygienists are least remarkable for sobriety of judgment. Perhaps, 


however, in France the solid common sense of the “ Families”? may 
temper the reforming zeal’ of the ‘* doctors,” and so bring about recom- 
mendations practicable, really useful, and not likely to be disturbed by 
the next Congress that meets. 


GERMANY. 


Is our science teaching ina satisfactory state? We know that half 
or a dozen large schools point with pride to the 
Science Teaching, )onours that their pupils have won in science 
examinations. But we know also of schools in 
which the science teaching consists of two hours of chemistry given to 
special forms by an untrained man. Even where most is done, is 
enough done for all? The secondary school should aim at supplying a 
course of instruction not ‘complete in itselt’’—that is an absurdity 
but having a certain symmetry and adaptation to the general business of 
life or living. No obligation rests on it, we, at least, need hardly say, to 
produce chemists or opticians ; but part of its task is to induce the scien- 
tific habit of thought and to cultivate the powers of observation. Some 
sort of true science teaching it should provide for all comers, as well as 
special training for those of special aptitudes. We doubt whether we 
could say of our secondary schools in general that they satisfactorily 
discharge their duty in this respect. 
But, whatever we may think, hostile critics of the English secondary 
school are for ever railing at the inefficiency of its science teaching. 


And those who treat of the matter use the constant formula, ‘‘ Look at , 


Germany!” We decided to take the advice. We set ourselves to 
ascertain exactly what is being done in Germany with regard to science 
teaching. Choosing a town of moderate size, mainly, but not wholly, 
industrial — Mainz-on-the-Rhine — we inquired what of science was 
taught there in the various secondary establishments. Thanking our 
correspondent for the information that he supplies, we hand it on to 
our readers. 


Let us give first the scheme for the Gymnasium, or classical school. 
Scheme of Science teaching, we are told, is understood as 
Science Teaching: comprising instruction in ‘‘ natural history ” and 


(1.) in the in physics. In the lower classes, VI. to 1V., the 
ar at = object pursued is not the systematic inculcation of 


formal knowledge, but the training of the faculties 
of observation (Ausbildung der Anschauung). Genus or species is 
studied through a few principal representatives. The ground. is laid 
for a loving and intelligent converse with Nature. When Class IIT. is 
reached, the boys take up the outlines of zoology, in connexion with 
the anatomy and physiology of man; also, the outlines of botany : 
whilst what they have learned in the lower classes is revised and 
systematized. In the second half-year of Upper III. and in Lower II. 
a preparatory course of physics occupies attention. It comprehends 
elementary mechanics, the most important parts of heat, magnetism, 
and electricity, the chief chemical phenomena, a discussion of the most 
remarkable minerals and the simplest crystals, and easy chapters 
of acoustics and optics. In Upper II. the subjects of study are heat, 
magnetism, and electricity ; whilst the ideas of chemistry and minera- 
logy previously gained are now widened and deepened. In Class I. 
mechanics, acoustics, and optics are treated with more thoroughness 
than before. With these two highest classes, Upper II. and I., the 
aim is not only to systematize and extend knowledge already gained, 
but also and still more to awake interest in groups of phenomena and 
to promote the examination of them in a way likely to make the student 
familiar with scientific methods and inductive reasoning. 


Our readers will observe that, whereas in some English. public schools 

chemistry forms the sole matter of instruction, at 

Pe ael eo Mainz in the classical school it plays a subordinate 

at Maing. part. They may have fonnd ‘‘natural history” a 
stumbling-block. What Germans understand by 
Naturgeschichte will become plain from the scheme that we next repro- 
duce. It is that for the O¢errealschule, or higher modern school, which, 
being Latinless, can devote more time to ‘* modern” subjects. In such 
a school, as it is remarked, instruction in natural science must convey 
to the pupil a certain amount of positive knowledge, awaken and keep 
alive in him a delight in Nature, and teach him to observe and to turn 
his observations intellectually to account. The teaching falls under 
three headings. 

(a) Natural History.—The object is to instil a knowledge of the 
principal forms of plant and animal life, and especially of the flora 
and fauna of Germany ; to make the learner acquainted with character- 
istics and with the systems of classification based thereon; to inform 
him as to the main organs in plants, men, and other animals, and as to 
the functions of these organs; and to give him a general view of the 
more important kinds of minerals and rocks. Im all teaching the 
starting-point is observation (-laschauung). The matter of instruction 
is distributed over the various classes as follows: In Class VI. the boys 
exercise their powers of observation and discrimination upon a few 
typical representatives of the plant and animal world. Reaching 
Class V., they add other representatives and classify old and new into 
groups. Classes IV. and IIL. study the plant and animal world in 
synopsis ; also, the more important parts of anatomy and physiology. 
In Classes II.B and II.a mineralogy is taken up in connexion with 
chemistry, the chief rocks and their stratification being carefully ex- 
amined. ‘* Natural History” falls out in Class I. 

(6) Physics.—The object is to make the pupil familiar with the most 
important physical phenomena and the laws thereof, with particular 
regard to practical applications. Instruction begins in HI.A. During 
the year spent in that class and during the following year—that in II. B— 
the teaching rests entirely on observation. Physical phenomena are 
observed in the processes of Nature, or shown by experiment; the laws 
are inferred from the phenomena; then attention is directed to the 
causes, to forces. In Il.A deduction is added to induction ; but ex- 
periment is not deposed from its place. A text-book is now introduced. 
The distribution of matter is as follows: In Class HII.a the general 
properties of solids are considered, A little mechanics (enough to 
make later instruction intelligible) is treated experimentally ; and a 
little heat studied, also through experiments. II.B goes through a 
preparatory course ia magnetism, electricity, acoustics, and optics. The 
work of II.A is heat, magnetism, and electricity (as we have said, now 
with text-book). I.B reads mechanics (including the theory of heat 
and the principles of undulation) and acoustics ; I.a studies optics and 
does revision exercises from the whole course of science teaching. 

(c) Chemistry.—The object of the teaching is to communicate an 
elementary understanding of chemical processes, Preliminary instruc- 
tion is given in II.8. The metalloids occupy II.a. In I.B the metals 
are the matter of study ; in. I.A the more important.chapters of organic 
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chemistry. Both the classes last mentioned have laboratory work, if 
oniy out of school hours. 


What is done in Mainz is done in all Hessian towns possessing these 
two higher schools— Gymnasium and Oberrealschice, 
Leaving our readers to make the comparison with 
English science-teaching for themselves, we turn to 
anticipate a question that will suggest itself at once and show, in 
tabular form, the 42vze (number of hours per week for a school year) 
that is allowed for these extensive studies, confining ourselves to the 
Ooerrealschule, as More instructive. 


Time, 


. vL vV. IV. Hs. Ua. ILs. ILA. 
“ Natural History ”......... RRR 2 agi Ro aera 
Chemistry and Mineralogy — ... — 21. e mee ee Zee 3 
Physics ......... ee TEATERN E T 2 ee 8 


La and I.8 alike have three hours a week for physics, and three hours 
for chemistry, with two extra hours (not compulsory) for laboratory 
work. It is noteworthy that cheinistry here forms, as it were, the 
crown of the edifice of instruction. 


The design of this note is not to furnish a model for imitation, but to 
suggest to English schools matter for consideration. 


aah ce to Are they doing justice to the powers of observation ? 
pe neglected. We are not minded to disparage the literary ele- 


ment in education. Much nonsense has been 
talked about ‘ putting the book out of office.” The nations that dis- 
pense with books in their schools are those which dispense with educa- 
tion altogether, and, indeed, with clothes on their backs. Yet the 
fact remains’ that things are the primary, books only a secondary, 
source of inspiration for the mind. Lowell says: 


“ This learning won by loving looks I hived 
As sweeter lore than all from books derived.” 


That was the education of a poet; but it is proper for the ordinary 
man, too, that he should be trained to observe and, in some sort, 
educated by observing. Properly understood, observation ts the key to 
hsok-lore. Scientific and literary education are not hostile, but com- 
plementary, to each other. As for the science teaching that seeks to 
dismiss its recipients from the school with a bread-winning attainment 
of scientific knowledge, we confess that we like it not. Those who 
read our note carefully will see that the Germans will hear nought of it 
either--that their science teaching is broad, general, and educative, not 
concentrated upon some single, financially remunerative study. Let 
this be clearly understood. If our schools abandon the attempt to 
educate, and send for typewriting macnines, they are acting notin the 
spirit cf our great commercial rivals, but dzerect/y in opposition to tt. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The report of the Superintendent of Education just received deals 
with the year that ended July 31, 1904. It tells of 
T aa aE things to be regretted as well as of things to be re- 
joiced at. The colony is divided into 1,817 school 
sections, of which 240 were without a school in 1904, as against 179 
in 1903, so that there was a loss of 61 schools. We are told the reason 
of the decline. It was mainly duc to the feeling among teachers that 
rural School Boards were not dealing falrly with them; for, while the 
wages of even unskilled labourers and the cost of living had been 
advancing for many years, there had been no corresponding advance in 
teachers salaries. Hence some of the older teachers were found to be 
giving up their schools for more remunerative employments, and others 
—these often the most highly trained-—-to be seeking appointments in 
the North-West Territory of the Dominion. In Nova Scotia the 
averege payment to men teachers ranges from 196 dollars for those in 
the lowest class to 897 dollars for those in the highest ; women in the 
lowest class reccive, on an average, 177 dollars, those in the highest 
§33 dollars. The natural consequence of low salaries follows. Men 
look for educational work elsewhere, or for other work; and the 
schools fall chietly into the hands of women. There were, during the 

year in question, 2,053 women teachers to 388 men. 


We look next at a brighter feature. The number of school gardens 
School set forth in the returns increased from 52 to 79. 
Gardens. Especially at Middleton, in connexion with the 
consolidated school, and in some of the school sec- 

tions about Truro, model school gardens have been organized under the 
stimulus of Sir William Macdonald. Believing in the garden as an 
instrument of education, we call attention to the account, given by the 
Principal of the school, of what is being done at Middleton :—'‘ The 
garden in connexion with the Macdonald Consolidated School of 
Middleton has an area of one and one-eighth acres. This area is 
sufficient for this school with its enrol ment of approximately four hundred. 
About one half of the whole space is divided into gardens for individual 
pupils, size 4 feet by 12 feet, with convenient walks between. The 
pupils from Grade IV. to Grade X., inclusive, are allowed some latitude 
as to their choice of what they shall plant in the gardens. Asa result 
of this, nearly everything useful is grown. The pupils are required to 
prepare, plant, and care for their own gardens throughout the season. At 


the end of the season they are expected to give a report of the work 
done. The report is prepared from notes taken dwing the season's 
operations. The pupils are allowed to dispose of their crops by per- 
mission of the Principal. The portion not devoted to individual plots 
is used for growing plants on a large scale—principally experimentally, 
‘with a view of ascertaining the relative value of farm crops, the possi- 
bility of increasing the yield under different conditions, also the effects 
of clover and other crops in respect to its mechanical condition and 
increased fertility. During the summer ot 1904, cabbayes, tomatoes, 
squashes, corn, potatoes, and clover were experimented with. The 
results in each case were satisfactory, exceeding expectauons, In 
addition to the foregoing, a border 2 feet wide, extending aiong one 
side of the garden for eighteen rods, was devoted to growing flowers of 
various kinds. This was largely in charge of teachers with their primary 
grades. The garden is used very largely for Nature-study work, begin- 
ning in March with a hot bed. Plants especially are studied from 
germination to fruiting. The school garden work, as it bears not only 
on botany, but arithmetic, language, &c., 1s made both educational and 
vocational, and is one of the educative manual training departments of 
the school.” 


Leaving the gardens, we observe with satisfaction that the formation 
5 of military cadet corps is increasing among the 

more progressive Superior Schools. Even where 

there is no corps, physical exercise and military drill 
are not neglected. The regulations lay down that physical exercise 
should be given for a few minutes in the middle of every session over 
one hour in length. Moreover, teachers are required to make them- 
selves acquainted with the system of military drill, at least as far as 
‘squad drill.” As so many of the schools are taught by women, 
women must also give instruction in drill, ‘“ This,” the Keport quaintly 
observes, ‘‘has no tendency to promote objectionable ‘ militarism.’ ” 
No; we could conceive it as having a very different effect. We should 
advise our colonists to pay better salaries and so keep men to control 
the warlike exercises of their youth. 


Apart from the lack of men teachers the general situation is hopeful. 
G New school buiidings of improved design and 
eneral : : S 
Progress, equipment are being opened in every quarter of the 
province, manual training is being developed, and 
school libraries increase in number. Above all, interest in education 
is being diffused, and ‘the young are being inspired with the higher 
ideas necessary to make them good and useful citizens of the province 
and our world-wide commonwealth.” 


Drill. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 


N appeal for the endowment of one or more research fellowships 
at Newnhain College has been issued by the officers of the 
Council of the College. ‘The present time has been chosen by reason 
of an offer which has been received from a donor who is willing to con- 
tribute 4100 to every £400 collected. For the last few years the 
College has maintained three research fellowships by means of annual 
donations, but the necessity of some permanent endowment ts obvious. 
Hitherto the work of the College has been chiefly educational, partly 
because this was the first and most urgent need, and also because its 
income depends entirely upon the fees of the students. It has not, like 
the old foundations, any considerable endowments other than its build- 
ings and the grounds in which they stand. On these, indeed, a debt 
remains to be paid off, though, owing to careful management, this is 
not large. LT jttle help can therefore be derived from the existing College 
funds, which are as it is heavily taxed to provide scholarships for young 
students, too poor to affurd a college education without aid. The 
existing fellowships have led to the production of books in classical 
archeology (Miss J. E. Harrison’s ‘* Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion ’’) ; in historical philology (Miss Paues’s ‘* Fourteenth Century 
Biblical Version ”); in medieval law (Miss Bateson’s ‘S Borough Cus- 
toms”); asalso papers ingeology and in botanical physiology. This seems 
avery adequate record, having regard to the short time these fellowships 
have existed. The presence in College of advanced students stimulates 
intellectual activity among the younger members, and the existence of 
the fellowships has already provided opportunities for some women whose 
gifts might have found scope only under difficulties, if indeed, at all. 
The prosecution of learned and scientific inquiry has always needed, 
and probably always will need, the support of the wealthy and the liberal. 
This scheme for the encouragement of learning may well commend 
itself to public benefactors interested in any form of intellectual 
progress, and especially to those interested in promoting the higher 
education of women. To endow a single fellowship, or to contribute 
to the existing fund, would be to foHow an example set in the past by 
women who founded feliowships to aid the cause of good learning 
among men. Subscriptions may be sentto Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal ot 
Newnham College, who is willing to give further information. About 
£3,000 would endow one feilowship of £100 a year. 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR, —It seems to be nearly as difficult and 
dangerous for one’s peace of mind, even for Truth’s sake, to 
deflect from current orthodoxy in Etymology as in Religion or 
Politics ; does it not? So we have both found it since the earlier 
years, when you and I tried to help to pioneer educational 
thought, in the days of such stalwart protagonists as Prof. 
Payne, Prof. Meiklejohn, Prof. Hodgson, Dr. Quick, Oscar 
Browning, and many others you well wot of; when I used to 
associate with them in their quickening influence on these 
by-gone years. But I am sure, both you and I rejoice greatly 
that these educational themes have interested one of the Dii 
Majores, Prof. Skeat ; even although his letter exhibits more of 
“Human Nature” than is generally associated with calm Philo- 
sophy and cool Philology. 

I confess it; I was long as orthodox, and as proud of the 
Textus Receptus, as Prof. Skeat or any other.* I saw in it 
then singular insight into metaphysical problems ; and used to 
dilate,—yes, before the College of Preceptors,—as so many 
have done, on its reputed wisdom. Since these days, now more 
than a quarter of a century ago, I was one of the revisers and 
workers on the first edition of “ Chambers’s Etymological 
Dictionary,” along with my good friend, Dr. Scott Keltie, who 
happily still survives, and a dozen more, mostly gone from us. 
It was edited by my early friend, James Donald, who perished 
prematurely in the terrible Morpeth accident, on his way to 
London. For years, it was known by his name. In the Preface, 
Mr. Donald acknowledges obligations to Mr. Weir of Edin- 
burgh Academy and to your servant. The work was based, for 
teaching purposes, on the educational principle, therein stated, 
of “Self-Sugeestion” of meaning through derivation—an idea 
which was carried out, with more or less success, throughout 
the work. It has passed through many editions, and recently 
was issued as “The Twentieth Century Dictionary” under the 
scholarly editorship of the Rev. Thomas Davidson. 

Since then, however, I have been compelled to abandon early 
prepossessions in this Philological field, as well as in many other 
departments of inquiry. This was accelerated by a letter in the 
Educational News of October 22, 1898, under the pen initials, 
“W. B.” whose personality it is difficult to discover, but whose 
utterances are as piquant and nearly as wise as those of another 
W. B., William Barnes, of immortal memory, the learned author 
of “TIW,” with its curious view of “the Roots and Stems of 
English.” 

There, in that letter, the modern “W. B.” declares himself 
thus :— There is scarcely any writer that has treated on 
Education but has, at some period, trotted out the Etymology, 
* Education from édicere, to lead out? Yet,” he says, he has 
“no hesitation in saying that it ts decidedly wrong.” 

Thats plain speech, like all his utterances. “From éddcere, 
you form eduction, not education, which is from quite a different 
word, édiicare. This latter word meant,” he continues, “ origin- 
ally to nourish, to foster; an idea which cannot easily be con- 
nected with ‘leading out?” It was he that suggested its 
derivation from čdčre, to eat, like manducare, from mandere, 
to chew, as mentioned in the article under criticism. He 
further concedes that its meaning was no doubt influenced by 
its resemblance to éductre. He gives examples of such influ- 
ence, in the words: “Villain,” which, though derived from 

villa, takes its meaning from vile, which, in French, has even 
changed its spelling; ingenuity, which is derived from ingenu- 
ous, but takes its meaning from ingenuity—rightly observing 
that it is a mistake to translate, as is often done, the French 
ingénuité by the English “ingenuity.” 

Indeed, as for that, he might have adduced the great work 
of the Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which gives more than six hundred pages of such 
Verbal corruptions of words —“ perverted in form or meaning by 
false derivation or mistaken analogy.” “ W. B” finally sums up: 
“ Wrong ideas lead to wrong actions, and I have no doubt that 
many blunders in the theory and practice of Education are to 
be traced to this erroneous Etymology.” Tell me anything 
truer, good reader, if you can. 

This daring utterance whetted old interests, and set me on re- 
renewed investigation ; with results as given in my unfortunate 


article in your issue for March. As you are aware, however, 
it was not printed in full, but only as the partial kernel, accord- 
ing to your own desire, from the exigencies of space. Hence 
the misunderstanding regarding its purpose and details by 
Prof. Skeat. Hehastakenthe comparison of two special Latin 
verbs for the declaration of a general principle; and hence his 
condemnation of it as “an amusing utterance.” The rigidity 
mentioned was strictly confined to the classical forms of guanttt;’, 
and “conjugation,” which have practically been discarded in 
English. This all verse makers know to their cost, accent 
taking the place of guantity, even in herameters and penta- 
meters, in translation by the ablest scholars. 

Placed in parallel view, the contention becomes more ap- 
parent, as thus : 

(1.) edtico, edticdut, éediicdtum, édticdre ; 

(.) édico, édaxt, édiclum, édicere. 

From these we have two words in English, &c. : 

(1.) Aducation—admittedly from (i.) &diécare. 

(ii) Aductiun—admittedly from (il.) ëdücëre. 

At this point begins the controversy regarding (i.) Education. 

Is that word, in Latin, English, Romance languages, and all 
that have adopted it, derived from (ii.) édūcëre ? 

Thats the whole matter in a nutshell, up to this part of the 
problem proposed. 

Then as to solutions : 

(1.) Aducation, though almost universally agreed toas derived 
from (il.) ëdūcère, is not so regarded by all as truly so. Dr. 
Murray, among other dissentients, calls it a “ guast-philologi- 
cal” relation, The relation, undoubtedly, has long existed. 

That’s our case, barely stated. 

But Philology aone cannot settle such questions, though its 
principles must not be violated. This final determination can 
only be reached, if ever, by inquiry into the genius, capacity, 
history, environments, aims, and achievements of the race that 
originated the term ; as I endeavoured partially to explain. 

It is well put by Dr. James Mackinnon, in his “ Culture in 
Early Scotland”: “ Culture embraces the mental condition of 
man and its modes of expression. It refers to its intellectual 
and moral state, its sense of arts or its manual skill, its customs 
and social institutions, as far as these may be inferred or 
have been handed down by written record.” He includes also, 
of course, any other available record or source of knowledge. 

On this subject, as Kiddle and Schem also tell us, “© “duca- 
tion is properly used to designate the sustenance and care 
bestowed by a nurse on a child”; but they inconsistently 
derive it from (i1.) éddccre, to lead out, though they confess that 
“it never Aas this literal sense”! They make further very 
pertinent and true observations ; concluding by saying that the 
aim of all culture or education is that: “ Education, in its 
proper sense, is the deliberate effort on the part of one con- 
scious being to clear the way, so as to enable another to attain 
the perfect condition of life and its normal progress.” 

They admit that “ Education is used in a variety of senses, 
not compatible with this true idea.” Indeed, the problem is 
centralized in Varro’s phrases—“ -ducit obstetrix,; educat 
nuirix '—as given in the March article. 

In this connexion, a significant fact emerges in the historical 
examples given by Dr. Murray—viz., that the word Education 
was, in English literature, used žni ¿his true sense of feeding 
before the seventeenth century. One writer, in 1607, speaks 
of Aorses being well bred and educated on oats ; another, in 
1540, of “deef making Englishmen stronge, the education of 
them being considered.” 

My own admiration of Prof. Skeat’s services has been long 
so pronounced that, if I hada percentage on all the copies of 
his Dictionary I have induced Boards and teachers to purchase, 
I should have had something substantial to my credit ! 

Apart, however, from these personal matters, that have been 
thus introduced, not by mysel!, and which always, more or less, 
cloud intellectual vision, | should suggest that your band of 
scholars should devote themselves to this inquiry, and zry fo 
settle tte matter on its own merits. Such questions as the 
following might receive attention :— 

(1) How does the orthodox Etymology evolve the idea of 
feeding and nourishing from that of leading out ? 

(2) Is edére, as suggested by “ W. B.” the true root or not? 
The obsolete form, edra, now and in Roman times represented 
in esca and in esculent, is in its favour. 
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(3) Hence my attempt to suggest another root, in the Aryan 
/ dug. If wrong, let us find another equally pregnant. This 
would rejoice all scholars and teachers, and delight myself. 

My own heterodoxy was confirmed when, in 1879, I edited 
the Educational utterances of George Combe, as published by 
Macmillan, in a huge volume, embodying advanced views of the 
subject, which are still before the age, and in which the subject 
is fully treated philosophically and philologically. 

It was further confirmed when, in 1890, I became convener 
of a Committee of the Glasgow Archzological Society, ap- 
pointed to conduct explorations of the Antonine Roman Wall 
between the Forth and the Clyde. The Report drawn up by 
us was published in 1899, and embodies most important papers 
by Mr. Haverfield, M.A., and others. 

In conclusion, allow me, Mr. Editor, to say that, with your 
good help and that of your body-guard of scholars, we shall 
eventually become skilful Sz/ors, framing, as far as in us lies, 
a buskin worthy to be placed on the dainty foot of the Goddess 
of Truth—whose statue now stands before my eyes, with laurel 
crown and lighted lamp—and whose buskin has taken ages to 
frame and fit, and will take some time longer still to complete. 
She, greatest and simplest of Goddesses, has too much been 
made merely the Cinderella of the race. But it is in such 
cinders that the Divine fire will survive; and thus we shall 
help to make the wonderful “ glass” slipper she only is entitled 
to wear! In such a delightful task, all of her true lovers and 
devoted worshippers will ever pledge themselves to be Active, 
without being Agitated, in her service ; as many have been in 
the past, and may still be, in helping the happier future before 
Education and Progress. WILLIAM JOLLY, 
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AENEID II. 268-297. 


WAS the first hour when slumber softly steals 
O’er wretched men, the choicest boon of Heaven. 

Lo! as I slept before me seemed to stand 
Hector all woebegone and bathed in tears. 
Marred was his form, begrimed with dust and gore, 
And his feet swollen where the thongs had pierced 
That bound and dragged him at the chariot wheels. 
Ah, what a change was there! Could this be he, 
The Hector radiant in Achilles’ arms, 
Or on the Greek fleet hurling Phrygian fire? 
This matted beard, these gore-bedabbled locks, 
These wounds that witnessed many a bloody fight 
Around Troy walls. Myself I wept and first, 
Meseemed, addressed the hero through my tears : 
‘“ Light of the Dardans, Ilion’s hope and strength, 
Long hast thou tarried: what far land has stayed, 
Hector, thy coming? With what weary eyes, 
Thy friends all dead, thy country in the dust, 
At last we greet thee! What foul-vill: any 
Hath marred thy visage ; whence these gaping wounds ?” 
Nought to my idle questions he replied, 
But, with a deep- drawn groan, *‘ Ah, fly !” he said, 
“ Fly, goddess-born, and snatch thee from these flames. 
Our walls are razed, and, from its towered height 
Troy topples down. Thou hast done what man can do 
For Priam and thy fatherland. If worth 
Availed to save, they had been saved by mine. 
Troy now to thee commits her sanctities 
And household gods, thy destined lot to share. 
Seek out for these a dwelling ; thou shalt raise 
A city, having compassed many seas.” 
He spoke, and from the inner shrine brought forth, 
Symbols of Vesta’s high divinity, 


Her fillets and her never-dying fire. —F. S. 
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HUMANISM AND REALISM AS FORCES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
By F. W. WESTAWAY. 


HOSE of our great philosophers who have attempted to 
analyze the English character have been singularly mild 
in their strictures, curiously considerate to our sensitive natures. 
The consequent self-satisfaction enables us to endure, without 
flinching and with easy contempt, the lashings of our latter- 
day minor prophets, who, after venturing to give expression to 
unpopular opinions, often find themselves vainly beating the 
air. 

We delight in enumerating our many excellent national 
qualities—our energy, self-reliance, versatility, and integrity, 
our love of justice and sense of fair play, and our measured 
and moderate cast of mind—and we flatter ourselves that we 
still possess the unconquerable resolution of our forefathers. 
When, however, we read that we are a people “steeped in 
insularity and imbued with utilitarianism” we grow a little 
restive; at the assertion that we are “unscrupulous in our 
dealings with competing nations” we become indignant ; and 
at the mere whisper of the suggestion that “an Englishman is 
a person of parochial intellect and utterly unable to think 
clearly or to reason” we rage furiously, conscious that the 
shaft has found its way home. 

Our best friends do not dare to endow us with any great 
intellectual qualities. We are considered to be, and consider 
ouselves to be, a “practical” nation; but we seem to forget 
the limitations implied in this term—are almost unconscious 
that it is little more than a euphemism for “unintelligent.” 
The practical man works on “common-sense” lines—that is, 
he does what is immediately obvious. In many ways he is an 
excellent fellow ; his honesty of purpose cannot be questioned, 
and he works well; but he has little insight, he hates thinking, 
and all his opinions are ready made. 

Some of our younger writers, especially those of the en- 
thusiastic sort, have attempted to demonstrate that, asa nation, 
we are showing signs of decadence. But the evidence hitherto 
brought forward seems insufficient to prove either that there are 
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any serious signs of physical deterioration or that there is any 
great slackening of moral effort ; in these respects we may 
be no better, but are probably no worse, than our grandfathers. 
On the intellectual side the evidence is more unfavourable. 
Elementary education in England has, no doubt, made great 
strides during the last thirty years ; but education other than 
elementary is still unorganized, and, in some ways, is as im- 
perfect as it is incomplete. There can be no doubt that this is 
a source of national weakness. Perhaps a nation’s greatest 
potential asset is the brain power of its middle classes. In 
England this remains largely undeveloped, and, intellectually, 
we have made little advance during the last half-century. 
Meanwhile the other great nations have been rapidly forging 
ahead. Absolutely we stand, perhaps, where we did; but, if 
a nation’s greatness is to be measured by the intelligence of 
the people, relatively we now take a fourth or afifth place. A 
well known writer has remarked that nearly all that can be 
done simply by the insight that comes from practical capacity 
has already been done. Hitherto this practical capacity has 
been the chief factor in the success of modern nations ; but, 
at last, the world is beginning fo think. 

We have in the English educational world two distinct types 
of mind ; these are more than wanting in mutual sympathy— 
they are mutually hostile. The one is well represented by 
Huxley, the other by Matthew Arnold. These two eminent 
men, both of whom left the world much richer than they found 
it, won our regard by their efforts to spur us onwards “towards 
the growing light of a larger day.” Yet how different were 
their methods, how different their ideals! Equally aggressive. 
they both hit straight from the shoulder—the one with bare 
knuckles, the other with gloved hand. Each a complete 
master of his mother tongue, the one spoke plainly, bluntly, 
almost brutally, and with a logic as implacable as that of Greek 
tragedy, the other with a perfect balance of phrase, with glow- 
ing words, and with forceful epigram. Huxley sought truth in 
reason, Arnold in beauty. Each saw only one side of the 
shield and stubbornly refused to look at the other. 

“ He who will not reason is a bigot, he who cannot is a fool, 
and he who dares not is a slave.” That men will listen to 
reason 19, however, the great irrationality of the academic 
logician. Principle often clashes with prejudice, and, some- 
times unconsciously, we surrender our convictions to our 
wishes, As long as the hearts of men are thrilled by the deeds 
of tke national heroes, as long as there are political “ parties ” 
and religious “ factions,” so long will the perplexing irration- 
ality of the mind manifest itself. Few men have had absolute 
control over their feelings. Spinoza himself is said to have 
broken out into a fit of unreasoning passion when he heard 
of the assassination of his friends, the brothers De Witt. 
Observant foreigners have, however, been known to remark 
that the lack of power to think clearly and reason logically is 
a characteristic peculiarly English. Even if such an assertion 
be only partially true, it is one which suggests a defect in our 
educational methods, and therefore one which is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Undoubtedly, there are in the nation at present several 
elements of great instability, but it is as unfair as it is illogical 
to say that, as a people, we are showing a greater and greater 
tendency to be swayed by the impulse of the inoment, and that 
we are reverting to the French period of sensibilité—that we 
are always “ palpitating with excitement, steeped in melan- 
choly, or dissolved in tears.” If, indeed, we measure the equi- 
librium of the nation by the hardened “convictions” of many 
of its most enlightened citizens, our stability is little less than 
that of the pyramids. Why should we question our convictions 
or trouble to reason? Do not both Pope and Young urge us to 
distrust reason in favour of instinct? It is quite true, as we 
are reminded by Madame de Staël, that sometimes, in the strife 
of motives, instinct alone can decide us ; but the Englishman’s 
danger is that, from sheer indolence, from his intense hatred 
of consecutive thinking, he will, without the exercise of any in- 
telligence, get into the habit of always blindly following mere 
animal impulse, “ the instinct of the thoughtless brute.” 

If a statesman be defined as one whose deductions are drawn 
from permanent forces, whose vision is not obscured by the 
superficial struggles of the moment, who, in regard to his 
opponents, as Locke would say, examines impartially all evid- 
ence brought forward, and does not impute unworthy motives, 
then the contention of foreigners that statesmanship 1s a 
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comparatively rare quality amongst Englishmen seems to be 
true. No doubt partisanship is as common with other peoples 
as with us, but the extreme partisanship of unreasoning con- 
viction seems to be a distinctive mark of many English- 
men. Usually the faults of men of this class are, if serious, 
mainly negative. In debate, for instance, they do not attempt 
to tear aside the veil from the specious and the plausible; 
they follow precedent and cleverly reflect other people’s opinions. 
Perhaps they seldom realize in what shallow intellectual waters 
they are accustomed to swim. Their great object is to fascinate 
the multitude ; yet they are honest enough, for they do not 
suspect, and therefore do not cross-examine, themselves. 
Minds that do not reflect and reason are necessirily imperfectly 
trained. Temperament and environment are, no doubt, factors 
always to be reckoned with, but, as a rule, a man is largely 
what his education makes him. 

At a time when other nations are making such marked pro- 
gress, it seems doubly unfortunate that in England the states- 
manship of the few should so often have to yield to the 
unreasonable clamours of the unreasoning many. Public 
opinion in regard to higher education is seldom more than 
lukewarm, and is frequently openly hostile. Education Com- 
mittees naturally have to consider the ratepayers, and it is the 
middle-class ratepayer who 1s wont to be so troublesome. 
Too often he is a man who understands little of self-sacrifice. 
Why should he “ practise self-denial for the sake of posterity, 
economy for the sake of debtors yet unborn”? Posterity, 
he tries to argue, is no heritage of his. 

As the great majority of the middle class are educated in 
our secondary schools, there would seem to be some deficiency 
in the education given in those schools. An education must 
needs be imperfect if the majority of the educated are found 
to be lacking in breadth of view and do not show any preat 
desire to learn the truth of things. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of physical education. As 
a rule, there is little that is scientific in the teaching ; but the 
present-day boy generally contrives to keep his lungs full of 
fresh air and to develop some of his muscles. Neither is there 
much need to discuss moral education. A public-school boy 
will probably find himself in the hands of an untrained teacher 
who knows little of the psychology of moral education, but who ts 
almost certain to be a gentleman and a man of moral strength, 
and who bears in mind Goethe’s maxim: “Character calls 
forth character.” It is the intellectual side of the boy’s educa- 
tion about which there is so much room for doubt. 

The arguments adduced by the classical man or by the man 
of science in favour of his own subject as an instrument of 
education are far too often based on the assumption that the 
teacher will be highly trained, a perfect master of his subject, 
and working under ideal conditions. But, in practice, this 
seldom obtains. As a rule, both the young classical teacher 
and the young science teacher are untrained ; they know little 
about the science of education and still less about the art of 
teaching. They regard their boys as so many of Carlyle’s 
passive buckets, simply to be pumped into. They confuse the 
physiological processes of digestion and assimilation with the 
mechanical process of filling a cask. They do not understand 
mind development. 

In one important respect, the classical teacher—and, indeed, 
the teachers of literary subjects generally—are at a serious dis- 
advantage compared with their science colleagues. During a 
Latin or a history lesson a boy naturally has to accept all 
“facts” on the authority of his teacher or on the authority of 
text-books ; and, if, during his school career, there is no counter- 
acting force, the boy forms the habit, probably never afterwards 
eradicated, of blindly accepting, without question of any kind, 
other people’s facts and opinions. It hardly occurs to him to 
question authority. This seems to be the clue to most of the 
deeply rooted prejudices of the average Englishman. He does 
not admit any prejudices—that is natural. He calls his opinions 
“convictions”; but it has probably never occurred to him to 
examine the evidence on which those convictions are based, 
and any suggestion that he should do so he considers to be 
almost profane. 

Even if a boy goes up later to the University, the habit may 
still cling to him. A young German student is encouraged, 
and expected, freely to cross-examine even the oldest professor 
of his University ; but this kind of thing finds little favour in 
England. Of course, the handful of students, classical and 
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other, who round off their University career with a “ First,” or 
perhaps a “Second,” generally overcome such a habit; but 
this is often due more to their native genius than to their 
education. Probably, however, the classical man has always 
to exercise a greater effort than the man of science in order to 
effect complete self-elimination. The trained man of science 
is never seriously affected by the personal factor—unless he is 
fighting the humanists. The essence of our educational 
system—unquestioned acceptance of authority of every kind — 
is against the development of individuality. We are so fond 
of a standard pattern. 

A comparatively small minority of boys ever reach the sixth 
form and go on to the University. The majority leave school at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen, and one of the most difficult of our 
unsolved educational problems is to decide upon a curriculum 
which will enable us to turn out at that age a presentable 
“finished product.” It is here that the classicist usually fails 
to help us. His curriculum is designed to meet the wants of 
the few boys who survive to the sixth form. Up tothe age of 
sixteen or seventeen the work of the average boy, not the bril- 
liant boy but the average boy, is one long struggle with words, 
and words alone. The discipline is excellent, is perhaps the 
best the schoolmaster has yet devised, but it is a misuse of 
terms to speak of the work as humanistic. The boy leaves 
school all unconscious of “ the best that has been thought and 
said in the world” ; he has no literary appreciation, no love for 
literature, and his English composition reveals a woeful ignor- 
ance of his own tongue. It is this type of boy who is sup- 
posed to develop into the “intelligent man in the street”; 
yet it is more than probable that the only constant intel- 
lectual influence which he experiences after leaving school is 
derived from the newspaper. Hurried and unreflecting reading 
must always lead to intellectual mischief, but, following an educa- 
tion so imperfect, it can result only in chronic confusion of 
thought. As a permanent educational force journalism has 
great responsibilities. The journalist has no longer to write 
for a nation of philosophers, as Montesquieu called our fore- 
fathers, but for a feverish public clamouring for something that 
will titillate its palate; ungarnished facts it does not want 
and will-not have. Here is the journalist’s danger. A column 
of “impressions ” may be full of realism, may even be tinged 
with cynicism; but a writer who is partial ceases to be truly 
educative. 

It has been said that to draw inferences is the greatest busi- 
ness of life, for we have constant need of ascertaihing facts not 
directly observed. Many loyicians of the older school seem 
to have laid far too much stress on syllogizing and too little on 
induction. Until recent years few of our secondary schools 
appear to have provided for the serious teaching of inductive 
reasoning : most of them were content with syllogistic reasoning 
alone. Not that they attempted the formal study of the syllog- 
ism gua syllogism—logic as a science has long gone out of 
fashion—but such reasoning as was taught was, primarily at 
least, deductive. For this purpose mathematics naturally stood 
first; then Latin: for, in essence, the kind of reasoning to 
which a boy is compelled when he is disentangling the threads 
of a difficult sentenze from Cicero or Livy is not widely different 
from mathematical reasoning. It is essentially deductive in 
both cases. But, as Condillac pointed out, the kind of reasoning 
in which weare all engaged in everyday life is largely inductive. 
“Thought sets out from particulars.” A common fault is to 
attempt to use the rules of deduction for purposes of gener- 
alization. The would-be moral reformer is especially prone to 
this; a few isolated instances of indiscretion on the part of 
some section of society are often sufficient to make him hurl 
his anathemas broadcast ; he is not content with simply re- 
cording facts actually observed : he will take the fatal step of 
generalizing from a small number of instances. A little re- 
flection will show that we are often inclined to make hasty 
generalizations in everyday affairs. Few things, perhaps, are 
more common. Both Hume and Mill were keenly alive to the 
difficulties and dangers of inductive reasoning, and the latter 
gave much attention to its consideration. With many English- 
men there is the further danger that, having once made a 
generalization, having once formed an “ opinion,” they are likely 
to refuse the claims of any new evidence ; and this irrespective 
of the fact that the opinion may or may not have been justified 
by the evidence originally available. The Englishman thinks 
‘that to change his opinion is a sign of weakness. 


ee a. 


It would appear that at least some of the defects in the 
character of the English middle class—the narrow outlook 
upon life, the want of any real humanism, the acceptance of 
all authority unquestioned, the mental indolence, the tendency 
to hasty generalization, the general inability to reason, and 
the studious avoidance of unpalatable facts—are mainly the 
results of an imperfect education. “ Our secondary schools have 
grown up with the nation ; so that they reflect both the national 
merits and defects.” The interesting question arises: Can 
these defects be remedied ? 

It has been said that the quarrel between the humanist and 
the realist is “the old quarrel between the contempiative and 
the active life.” Strange as it may seem, the most violent 
partisans on both sides are precisely those who know practi- 
cally nothing about the real subject of the dispute—education. 
The extreme classicist and the extreme man of science both 
claim the prophet’s mantle. Each considers himself to be the 
happy possessor of a quintessence of educational science, dis- 
tilled in the one case from Latin hexameters, and in the other 
from dielectric strains. So humanist and realist continue to 
lunge at each other in the educational arena. The observing 
public, awe-struck by the fury of the combatants, shows hesita- 
tion, and, Paracelsus-like, oscillates between the old and the 
new. 

(Zo be continued.) 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, from 
the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberd., Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. lIn three vols. Vol. III.: Modern Criticism. 
(Price 20s. net. Blackwood.) 

We cordially congratulate Prof. Saintsbury on the triumphant 
conclusion of his monumental work—“ the actual work and 
companion of seven years in its composition, the result of 
more than seven and twenty in direct and indirect preparation.” 
In spite of a defiantly inartistic style where stylistic mastery 
would naturally be expected, in spite of belligerent divergence 
from reputable critical opinion, and in spite of “‘ignorances and for- 
getfulnesses ” (comparatively most venial, however), he emerges 
from the long conflict brilliantly victorious by reason of original 
research, independent judgment, masterly control of materials, 
and irrepressible vs viva and gaiety of spirit. He has pene- 
trated the jungle and blazed paths in every direction—paths 
more or less rough, but still clear and unmistakable. Not only 
has he surveyed the ground with his own eyes, but he has also 
created and stimulated fresh and piquant interest in the multi- 
farious problems—a far more valuable achievement than any 
number of correct solutions. His work is vital and seminal. 
In any general estimate the large lines of the scheme ought 
not to be blurred by petty criticisms, which properly belong to 
the specialists in details and in no way affect the main scope 
of the investigation. The next History of Criticism may be 
—and ought to be—a better book than this; but the authors 
indebtedness to this will not be measured in limited terms. 
Meantime, and for our time, Prof. Saintsbury holds the field. 

The present volume covers the nineteenth century, and in- 
cludes “those dissidents or pioneers” of an earlier time “ who 
then laid the foundation of the chief critical performances of 
the nineteenth century itself.” Indeed, “the Dissolvents of Neo- 
classicism” occupy nearly a third of the pages. The German 
phase was not so very hardened, and gave way early under the 
national craving for knowledge and romantic and philosophical 
turn of mind. Bodmer and Breitinger, “more than any other 
pair or person,” mark the turn of tide; J. E. Schlegel, “that 
Marcellus of German criticism,” was the first German who felt 
the true inspiration and healing power” of Shakespeare ; and 
“enfin Lessing vint.” The treatment of Lessing is comparatively 
full and carefully discriminating : ‘‘ we have not feared to speak 
of Lessing’s shortcomings, but, though it is possible to speak 
indiscreetly and unadvisedly of his merits in kind and point, 
who shall overpraise them in degree?” In France, neo- 
classicism was established in great force, in_the strong places 
of literature as well as in the French literary-temper. The 
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three greatest dissolvers were Diderot, Chateaubriand, and 
Joubert. “ Diderot is, in principle and motive force, however 
eccentrically working, if not in actual expressed example, the 
most considerable of the three, and perhaps the most consider- 
able single figure” of the dissolvent period. ‘The greatest 
glory of Chateaubriand is that he is, if not the creator, the first 
brilliant exponent, of the Critical Imagination—the first great 
practitioner of imaginative criticism since Longinus himself.” 
Madame de Staël, Villemain, and Beyle are perhaps the most 
notable of the other French subjects of Prof. Saintsbury’s 
analysis. In England the critical personalities were not of first 
literary rank (except Gray, perhaps). But in “the rediscovery 
and revaluation of the capital of the literature for critical pur- 
poses, England takes the most important position of all,” mainly 
by reason of the richness of the material. The chapter on 
‘esthetics, if only on account of Prof. Saintsbury’s fundamental 
principles, offers large room for controversy, but is very in- 
structive and able. The influence of “the widened and 
catholized study of literature during the earlier eighteenth 
century ” is an extremely interesting element, and might have 
been profitably exemplified at greater length. 

The attitude and the method of Prof. Saintsbury might well 
exempt us from following him through the reconstruction and 
the further progress of critical effort. On Wordsworth we are 
rather inclined to agree with Prof. Raleigh in the main. As to 
Coleridge, “his critical work, with all his everlasting faults of 
incompleteness, digression, cumbrousness of style, and what 
not, gives him a position inferior to no critic, ancient or 
modern, English or foreign.” Lamb requires, and receives, 
delicate and firm discrimination ; and other critics of the age— 
notably Hazlitt, Jeffrey, and Hallam—are judicially estimated. 
While genuinely “ appreciating,” this emancipated group never- 
theless had their shortcomings, “which were neither few nor 
inconsiderable; and which led directly to the sad and singular 
decadence of English criticism in the middle third of the 
century.” In particular, their narrow knowledge, their lack of 
comparative knowledge of different literatures, drove them “to 
judge by the inner light alone.” Yet, after, there “remains to 
their credit such a sum as hardly any other group in any 
country—as none in ours certainly—can claim.” Most import- 
ant in the weak middle third of the century are the searching 
notices of Macaulay and Carlyle, while Thackeray is generously 
treated, and George Brimley is a touchstone that justifies the 
appreciative critic. In the later period, Matthew Arnold 
is very distinctively to the fore—“ one of our chiefs of the 
greater clans of criticism,” whose “services to English critic- 
ism, whether as a ‘ preceptist’ or as an actual craftsman, cannot 
possibly be overestimated.” Though Prof. Saintsbury is “ not, 
by any means, in general agreement,” but “often in very 
particular disagreement, with Mr. Arnold's critical canons, and 
(less often) with his individual judgments,” yet, looking back 
over European criticism for the eighty years since Arnold’s 
birth, he “ cannot find one critic, born since that time, who can 
be ranked above or even with him in general critical quality 
and accomplishment.” No less than twenty-two pages are 
devoted to Arnold’s work. Pater is more to Prof. Saintsbury’s 
critical mind: “to assert too positively that he was the most 
important English critic of the last generation of the nineteenth 
century—that he stands to that generation in a relation 
resembling those of Coleridge to the first, and Arnold to the 
latter part of the second—would, no doubt, cause grumbles” ; 
so he concedes that Pater “is somewhat less than either of his 
forerunners.” The survey of French and German criticism is 
equally thorough (on main points) and equally luminous, and 
its value is immensely enhanced by comparison with the 
English sections. The better French criticism, though astonish- 
ingly varied and evenly excellent, “is not always, even in its 
highest examples, of the very highest.” So with the Germans: 
in spite of all the virtues of Lessing, Goethe, and the Schlegels, 
yet “in the highest and purest work of criticism, as we here 
define it, even these their greatest are sometimes strangely 
wanting ; and others are wanting less strangely but more 
disastrously.” Their “scientific” quality is suicidal, and it 
coincides suggestively with the absence of production of great 
poetry or of great literature.” The appendices on “The Oxford 
Chair of Poetry” and “American Criticism” are very im- 
portant and interesting. Regarding the whole work from the 
Standpoint of the author’s intentions, one cannot but pronounce 
it in every respect great. 


The Poems of John Keats. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by E. DE SELINCOURT. (Methuen.) 

We have, for the first time, a wholly satisfactory edition of 
the most memorable, though by no means the greatest, poet 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. de Sélincourt is a ripe English 
scholar and he has for vears devoted his leisure hours to the 
study and elucidation of his favourite poet. Not only has he 
cleared up many obscurities that have baffled previous editors, 
but he has set in a new and truer light the relation of Keats 
both to his contemporaries, Hunt, Shelley, and Wordsworth, 
and to Greek mythology and literature. The tradition that 
Keats derived all his Greek lore from Lempric¢re, that this was 
the Bible he studied night and day, the text from which 
“Endymion” and “ Hy; erion” were evolved, is finally exploded. 
It was from Chapman, and still more from Sandys, that the 
inspiration came, and it is well to mark in passing what life 
may still be left in a translation at second hand. It is a new 
chapter and a most interesting one that the editor has opened 
up in tracing Keats’s indebtedness to Ovid. Occasionally, we 
confess this search for origines seems to us to border on 
pedantry. Thus, on the line from “ Hyperion,” “ prophesyings 
of the midnight lamp,” we have first the familiar lines from 
Georgic I. quoted after W. T. Arnold ; then these are rejected, 
not on the score that there is little real similarity—Vergtl’s 
thief in the wick is merely the old woman’s weather-glass— 
but because Keats, though he had read Vergil at school, was 
not scholar enough to appreciate the language, and we are 
left with the unsatisfactory conclusion that the line is not 
borrowed from Vergil), but from a Vergilian echo in some 
scholarly Elizabethan not yet identified. Surely this is “chercher 
midi à quatorze heures.” There is no need to search for illustrious 
names in great Eliza’s days to father a popular superstition, 
and the editor has apparently overlooked some occasional 
verses of Keats himself :— 

Romeo ! arise, take snuffers by the handle, 
There's a large cauliflower in each candle, 
A winding sheet. 

But we are making too much of a small matter that merely 
shows an excess of zeal, the defect of the editors qualities. 

On the supreme question of Keats’s order of merit, the niche 
to be assigned to him in the Temple of Fame, Mr. de Sélincourt 
shows sanity of judgment and a nice discrimination between 
the early work and the poems of maturity. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his preface to the Ward “Selections,” takes as his 
text for a discourse on Keats Milton’s famous saying (which he 
characteristically misquotes) that poetry should be “simple, 
sensuous, passionate”; and, though the point of the essay is to 
show that Keats is something more than the sensuous man of 
genius, yet that unfortunate expression of Keats, “a life of 
sensations rather than of thoughts,” is misinterpreted and 
assumes undue prominence. Mr. de Sélincourt does not ignore 
or conceal the feet of clay—once and again he calls attention 
to vulgarities both of thought and diction in the poems—but he 
shows us them in due proportion and directs our gaze to the 
perfect lineaments. 

What Keats might have achieved had he lived the full span 
of life, had he even attained the age of Shelley or of Byron, is 
perhaps an idle speculation. We should have had other odes 
equal, but hardly superior, to those “To Autumn” and “To a 
Nightingale.” “As an interpreter of Nature to the heart of 
man he was already, in his way, unapproachable.” Whether 
he would have ever achieved a great epic or a great drama is 
to us more problematic. He had, indeed, objective power, the 
power that finds its way to all the instincts of worm or eagle 
(to borrow his own phrase); but neither of his longer poems 
shows even the rudiments of architectonic force, the faculty of 
conceiving a vast whole like the “Odyssey” or the * Com- 
media” and even “Faust.” If asked what line in Keats's 
poetry best expressed the genius of Keats, most wouid answer: 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
but there is another less familiar line which seems to us equally 
characteristic : 

To keep our souls in an eternal pant. 


In conclusion, we may note a most useful glossary of archaic 
words, or words used ina peculiar sense, giving the probabie 
source from which they were derived. It is most instructive as 
showing Keats’s favourite authors. . “ Volcanian,” “sciential,” 
“spherey” might be added: We wishthat the editor had giver 
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us more annotation on Keats’s rhythm and rimes. How would 


he scan the grand line : 


Thea, Thea, Thea, where is Saturn? 
Does 
How many bards gild the lapses of time 


really satisfy his ear? Cockney rimes, too, deserve a passing 
note. “‘Thought—port” was corrected, but “thorns—fawns,” 
“water—shorter” were left. Nom de plume dies hard. 


Desiderius Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method of 
Education. By Prof. WoobWARD. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

There has been of late years what we may well call an 
Erasmus revival. It began with the brilliant and captivating, 
but inaccurate and one-sided, “ Life and Letters of Erasmus,” 
first delivered as lectures by Mr. Froude when he was an 
Oxford Professor in 1893. Since then we have had Emerton’s 
Life—a fine product ot American scholarship, Sir R. Jebb’s 
Rede Lectures, and, last and chiefest, the ‘‘Epistles of Eras- 
mus” by F. M. Nichols (here misspelt Nicholls), of which two 
volumes have appeared. 

Prof. Woodward, following up his original study of Vittorino, 
has here attempted only one aspect of Erasmus’s many-sided 
personality, but that, as is now generally acknowledged, the 
most important. “In all his work,” says Prof. Jebb, “his aim 
was essentially educational.” We have, by way of preface, a 
bnef biography; the body of the book isa full exposition of 
the educational doctrine; Part Il. contains the “ De Ratione 
Studii ”—strange to say, the first English version—and the 
“De Pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis,” which was trans- 
lated into English within twenty years of its publication, but 
is virtually inaccessible. The English student has here for the 
first time the opportunity of acquainting himself at first hand 
with the doctrines of a great educational reformer, and, as the 
Professor strongly insists, all other study of educational history 
is not worthy ot serious recognition. 

More stress is here laid, and quite rightly, on the merits 
than on the defects of the reformer. It is difficult in the 
present age to do justice to an educator who made classical 
study the centre of his system, who despised modern languages 
as vulgar dialects, who knew nothing either of abstract or ap- 
plied science, and, what is worse, was not conscious of his 
ignorance. ‘There 1s no need to dwell on these limitations 
which are common to Erasmus and nearly all his con- 
temporaries, but they need to be mentioned lest the encomia 
justly lavished on his plan of studies in comparison with what 
it superseded be taken as a recommendation of it to the present 
age. Erasmus was pre-eminently the man of culture according 
to Matthew Arnold’s definition. He set before himself as the 
business of his life first to know and then to make known to 
others the best thoughts of the best minds. ‘To use the 
antique world, “the glery that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome,” purged and purified by Gospel light, seemed 
to him the whole duty of man. He was, to use Quick’s happy 
phrase, a verbal realist; in other words, he studies things 
through the medium of literature, and the world of Nature as 
apart from man was to him a book with seven seals. An 
Alpine pass is to him as it was to Livy, nothing but a dreary 
waste, and he relieves the tedium by composing Latin verses. 
He visits the Rome of Jutius II. without being aware of the 
existence of Michael Angelo. And yet he was an innovator 
far in advance of his age. He bade men seek the truth at 
first hand, regardless of the glosses of tradition, and verify by 
their own observation and reflection the wisdom of the ancients. 
He freed the schools from monastic domination— Schola 
publica aut nulla” was his watchword. He was a pioneer of 
woman’s education. And, lastly, he may be claimed as the 
father of the reformed method of language teaching, the 
method that begins with oral instruction and subordinates 
grammar to reading. 

“Home Education Series."—School Education. Vol. III. 

By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 

This is a stimulating book, and at the same time an irritating 
one. Anyone who knows Miss Mason, her views on education, 
and the work in it she has accomplished, will expect what he 
will certainly find here—great freshness and originality, a clear 
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and well defined system of education, the study of which cannot 
but be helpful to any teacher, and the power and charm of a 
pleasant and strong character. This is the stimulating part. 
The irritating part is a certain confusion that reigns through- 
out. Nothing sufficiently clear is told to the uninitiated about 
the Parents’ Educational Union or the school, or schools, in 
which the ideas in this book are brought to the test of practice, 
and there is a complete haziness that is really comical as to 
whether Miss Mason is addressing #s—the ignorant, outside 
general readers—or her own enlightened colleagues of the 
Union. The essays at one moment appear to be addresses 
delivered to the members of the Union, but at the next, we— 
the general reader—find ourselves receiving explanations as to 
the successful work the Union has done, and other information 
that cannot be got to fit in with the first theory on any terms. 
Then we are told the leading points in Miss Mason’s theory of 
education over and over again ; yet, in the end, we are left on 
many points ina state of confusion. Only by dint of exhaustive 
research do we at last grasp what she means by educating 
children on books. What else, we helplessly ask, have they 
been ever educated upon—at least, since books existed? At 
length we discover that the system is to supply the child with 
a large number of books to read himself, or, if he has not yet 
learnt the art, to have readto him. Then, again, Miss Mason 
calls her book “ School Education”; but it is mostly about 
home training; and she completes our bewilderment by 
warning us not to mind the title,“ Home Education Series,” 
because it is only appropriate to Vol. I. of the series. 

Nevertheless, it 1s to us a delightful book, and most readers 
will enjoy it. As to the theory, with much of it we are in 
hearty agreement, and we know that Miss Mason has obtained 
good results. Nevertheless, on several points we have our 
doubts. As to docility and obedience solely on the grounds of 
authority, we entirely disagree. In regard to the idea that the 
child should be given a very wide culture—as wide, in fact, as 
the possibilities of his interests—we should like to ask how the 
time is to be found for it in the school hours unless it is to be 
as shallow and slight as it is wide—a mere smattering. From 
most subjects a student gets little good until he has gone to a 
certain depth inthem. Again, young children are to be given 
inspiring books—books full of ideas—to read. Our own ex- 
experience is that most of such books are unintelligible to 
young readers. They understand neither the words nor the 
ideas intoduced, to a great extent. In the lecture, or personal 
teaching, to which Miss Mason objects, the teacher brings 
the matter within the comprehension of the special children 
being taught. Few really valuable books are to be found that 
youny children can read with pleasure themselves which will 
at the same time give them the knowledge and discipline re- 
quired. However, as we say, the book is both stimulating and 
informing. No doubt, itis Miss Mason’s own personality that 
makes her system succeed ; this, unhappily, is usually the case 
with educational successes. Nevertheless, other teachers will 
derive much help from the views and suggestions her book 
contains. 


A Student’s Text-Rook of Zoology, Vol. I. 
. By ADAM SEDGWICK. (Price 21s. Swan Sonnenschein.) 


This second volume of the work from the pen of the well 
known Reader of Animal Morphology in the University of 
Cambridge deals with the subjects of the Cephalochordata 
(Amphioxus) and the Vertebrata. It is a highly technical 
work, and one which will be of great value to the higher 
student for whom it is intended. From the mass of information 
which has to find a place in its pages one necessarily expects— 
and gets—a somewhat compressed style, but the explanations 
and descriptions are clear, and their comprehension will be 
assisted by the series of illustrations with which the work is 
adorned. It is rather curious to find the writer apologizing in 
his preface for having possibly seemed to have taken up “an 
unduly critical position with regard to views widely prevalent 
at the present time on some aspects of organic evolution.” 
We are not about to attempt the task of criticizing either these 
prevalent views or our author's criticisms upon them ; but this 
we will say, that it will be an evil day for science when “ prevalent 
views on organic evolution” or on any other scientific subject 
are set up as a dogma and it is considered sacrilegious 
to criticize them. So far from requiring an-apology, we hold 
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that it is the bounden duty of every serious writer on biological 
matters to study with the most critical eye and to write in the 
most critical spirit respecting the subjects related to what is 
vaguely described as the evolutionary theory. By trying all 
things alone can truth be dragged from her hiding-place. She 
certainly will not be dislodged by tabooing any group of 
scientific theories. Two small points of criticism we will offer 
as suggestions. In the first place, we regret to find scarcely 
any notice of the myological peculiarities of different mammalian 
groups, though much work has been done in this direction 
of late, some of which, at least, appears to have been accepted 
by high authorities as of taxonomic value. It was perhaps 
hard, amongst the mass of facts clamouring for admittance, to 
find room for anything on this point, but we think that some 
reference to its bearing on morphological problems would not 
have been out of place in this work. Then, again, we find the 
Neanderthal and Spy men alluded to as belonging to “an 
extinct species ” which is “ not thoroughly known,” but “clearly 
belongs to a lower grade of organization than Æ. sapiens.” 
We are quite aware that this is the view of Schwalbe and one 
or two others, but, in face of the fact that Deniker—a better 
authority on that particular aspect of the question than Schwalbe 
—refuses to assign the Neanderthal skull to a place amongst 
Mousterian relics and in face of the wide differences of opinion 
existing amongst distinguished human anatomists as to the real 
nature of the crania in question, we submit that so definite and 
dogmatic a statement is hardly justified. 

This is a point to which we cannot devote space in this 
notice, but we should like to invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished author of the work under review to it. We learn 
with gratification that he proposes to write a general work on 
“The Principles of Biology,” and shall look forward eagerly to 
its appearance. Any work of a general character, such as we 
may expect under the title just mentioned, will be welcomed 
from the pen of so accomplished a critic and careful an observer 
as Adam Sedgwick. 


Shakespeartan Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, Kine 
Lear, Macbeth. By A. C. BRADLEY. 
Macmillan.) 

In his “ Shakespearian Tragedy” Prof. Bradley “ considers 
the four principal tragedies from a single point of view.” The 
detailed consideration of these plays is preceded by chapters 
on the substance of Shakespearian tragedy, on construction 
in the tragedies, and on Shakespeare’s tragic period. The book 
will be welcomed by all who have had the privilege of listening 
to his lectures at Glasgow or Oxford, and who must long have 
wished to possess the substance of those lectures in a permanent 
form for themselves and for a wider circle. 

The dedication is “To my Students,” and to such one of the 
great attractions of the book will be that it is written in the 
spirit not only of a scholar who has loved much and studied 
much, but of a teacher who desires to help others to see what 
he has seen; who therefore troubles himself to set at rest 
doubts as to the possibility of analyzing without murder- 
ing, or the danger of attributing conscious art to an in- 
spired artist. He points the way for each student to study 
Shakespeare for himself. He is continually suggestive, as the 
great teacher always is, since his treatment of the subject is in 
touch with life. To take but one example: the passaye on the 
witches in “ Macbeth” seems at one with the spirit of Words- 
worth’s “powers that will work for thee.” The clear thought and 
clear language of a teacher must add greatly to the value of the 
book for all, unless it be any belated Meno who prefers talk 
of fluid emanations to anything of which he can say: “ But 
that is so simple, Socrates !” 

Yet there are doubts and objections which may arise in 
the mind of the appreciative reader who fully realizes how 
much he is being made to see where he never saw before. 
In Prof. Bradley’s words, Shakespeare “looked at this 
secular world most intently and seriously ; and he painted it, 
we cannot but conclude, with entire fidelity, without the wish 
to enforce an opinion of his own, and, in essentials, without 
regard to any one’s hopes, fears, or beliefs.” In the works of 
a dramatist who had “this fidelity in a mind of extraordinary 
power” men and women live and move for us, and the best 
way for us to rejoice in them and learn from them is to live with 
them and seek to understand each detail of their life and 
thought with the minute care of love. Yet it need involve no 
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confession that to us such characters as Hamlet or Othello are 
unreal to acknowledge that we cannot know of their lives as we 
can of men and women of flesh and blood. 

They are the inhabitants of a world of thought, and to carry 
too far a consideration of the material circumstances which 
might have influenced their thoughts and conduct would be 
to fall into something of the same mistake as that, on a lower 
level, of seeking to know the nature of the men and women 
round us by an examination of their blood corpuscles. It may 
be there are connexions, but they are so remote that attempts 
to establish them may prove at best unprofitable. It is with 
deference that we suggest that Prof. Bradley has occasionally 
laid himself open to such criticism, though less, perhaps, in 
spirit than in letter. 

Such notes as that on Othello’s courtship are nothing but 
illuminating ; of other passages (some of the remarks on 
Hamlet, for example) we feel more doubt. But, as to this 
matter, Prof. Bradley states his own view—“ though it is quite 
possible that Shakespeare never imagined any of these matters 
clearly, and so produced these unimportant difficulties, we ought 
not to assume this without examination”—and there is never any 
trace of pedantry in his analysis of such details. Suspicion of 
any such thing is dispelled when we turn to his lectures on 
“ King Lear.” 

In his inaugural lecture at Oxford Prof. Bradley spoke of 
poetry as embodying “in its own irreplaceable way something 
which embodies itself also in other irreplaceable ways, such as 
philosophy or religion,” and again, “This unique expression, 
which cannot be replaced by any other, still seems to be trying 
to express something beyond itself, and this we feel is also what 
the other arts and religion and philosophy are trying to ex- 
press.” His treatment of “ Lear” strongly recalls this passage. 
“ Lear” he considers inferior as a drama to the other three 
tragedies, yet in one way greater than any of these, and the 
fullest revelation of Shakespeare’s spirit. 

He treats the play with an extraordinary insight and helps us 
to realize how its very imperfections as a drama and its 
obscurity and contradictions in detail are, ina way, evidences 
that it is a work scarcely to be assigned to any one region of art, 
so closely is it allied, in the spirit of it, to that something of 
which each art is but a partial manifestation. In “Lear” we 
have great world movements, heard again in Beethoven’s later 
works, or ina Brahms’ symphony. It is by looking at it thus 
as something beyond a drama that we can see how it deals the 
very death blow to pessimism. The worst of suffering has 
happened, but here “adversity, to the blessed in spirit, is blessed.” 
“In the world the only real thing is the soul, with its courage, 
patience, and devotion. And nothing outward can touch that.” 

After reading such passages as these, which “take us to the 
very heart of Tragedy,” it is salutary to remember the warning 
Prof. Bradley himself gives us at starting. “We cannot arrive 
at Shakespeare’s whole dramatic way of looking at the world 
from his tragedies alone.” Tragedy, even as Shakespeare sees 
it, does not give us the whole truth of life any more than “ As 
You Like It” or “Winters Tale.” Life can only be looked at 
as itis in “ King Lear” because those other ways of looking at 
it are also true. 

Shakespeare has been with us some three hundred years, but, 
as with the Bible, we can never reach to the full significance of 
all he has to give us in works embodying some of those per- 
manent truths which are kept young and fresh for ever in the 
light of fresh experience and knowledge. And it is difficult in 
any way to estimate the value of such a book of original 
criticism as Prof. Bradley’s. It seems to us to be the work of 
a philosopher and an exact and far-seeing scholar, who writes 
in the spirit of the best of former Shakespearian critics (of 
Goethe, Coleridge, and Charles Lamb), and on whom their 
mantle has fallen. 


“English Men of Letters.”"--Sydney Smith. By GEORGE W. E. 
RUSSELL. (Price 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

When Mr. George Russell was a Harrow boy, his father, 
Lord Charles Russell, no mean judge of literature, gave him 
the “Collected Works” of Sydney Smith, exhorting him to 
study them as models of forcible and pointed English.. “ From 
that day to this I have had no more favourite reading.” 

These are the credentials that Mr. Russell presents as a 
monographist, and we can desire no better. Not many. of the 
present generation have even looked,into the “Collected 
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Works,” and Sydney Smith, like Talleyrand in France, has 
left a name to point an epigram or father a doubtful joke. His 
true greatness as a pamphleteer is forgotten, and Mr. Russell 
has done good service in reviving the memory of the Peter 
Plymley and Archdeacon Singleton Letters. To those of an 
older generation, like the present reviewer, who possess the 
“Works” and occasionally read them—though not with the 
lifelong devotion of Mr. Russell—the page after page of quota- 
tion will be resented as a piece of otiose bock-making. Ina 
monograph we look for criticism and characterization—not for 
elegant extracts. 

On the political side of Sydney Smith’s career—the part he 
played in the carrying of Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill—we do find some illuminative comments. Mr. 
Russell has, in his time, played the game of politics and under- 
stands the ins and outs. Yet even here we miss the judicial 
attitude. Mr. Russell leaves the impression (we are sure it is 
a false one) that he endorses the grotesque travesties of the 
Whig pamphleteer who paints Canning as nothing more than 
a small table-wit and Spencer Percival as a monster of jobbery 
and self-seeking. 

To Sydney Smith as a Churchman Mr. Russell appears to us 
to do both more and less than justice. In condemning his 
Arminianism, his ignorance of the meaning of “ Catholic,” his 
lax and loose theology, he does not make sufficient allowance 
for the age. On the other hand, it is only in the broadest sense 
of the word that Sydney Smith can be called “a genuinely 
religious man.” He entered the Church, to use his own phrase, 
as a prs-aller, and to the end he regarded the services and 
ordinances of the Church—shall we say as Charles Lamb 
regarded the India Office? An anecdote, which we give on 
the authority of the late Mr. Rogers, of Bishopsgate, is signi- 
ficant. Sydney Smith was staying with a country squire of the 
name of Kershaw, and one Sunday at breakfast he laid a wager 
that he would make the company laugh in the course of his 
sermon. The sermon was staid—in fact, soporific—till, just at 
the close, the preacher, pretending to sneeze, gave vent to a 
stentorian “kershaw” and won his bet. We know from 
Boswell how Dr. Johnson would have viewed such levity. 

Of Sydney Smith’s conversational powers we may say, as 
Mr. Russell says of Sir Leslie Stephen’s biography, “he has 
added little to what was already known.” This is the bio- 
grapher’s misfortune, not his fault. The witty author of 
‘Collections and Recollections” has had here no scope for his 
better half. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 7 vols. (Price 7s. 6d. per vol. Methuen.) 

Lovers of Lamb—and they multiply instead of decreasing 
with years—will rejoice at the completion of this unique library 
edition, which includes, with some unavoidable exceptions, all 
the published work of Lamb and his sister, much that had 
appeared anonymously and has by the indefatigable editor 
been authenticated as Lamb’s, and, besides, near a century of 
letters now printed for the first time. A complete edition it 
cannot claim to be for various causes. The law of copyright 
forbids the inclusion of many letters ; other letters are withheld 
through the dog-in-the-mangerishness of autograph collectors ; 
and there is always the chance that further reviews and fugitive 
pieces may be traced among the files of old newspapers or 
recovered from forgotten magazines. For the perfect edition 
we must wait at least another generation. Meanwhile, we may 
well be content with an edition which gives us for the first time 
the dramatic specimens, which includes “The King and Queen 
of Hearts” discovered by Mr. Lucas, in addition to all the 
children’s books of brother and sister, and reproduces all the 
original illustrations. Add to this annotations which are at 
once full, concise, and pertinent. No modern author stands so 
much in need of an annotator as Lamb. He is, indeed, rarely 
obscure, but he is as allusive as his favourite Burton. He 
quotes from memory, like Bacon, and his quotations, even those 
in inverted commas, are often echoes rather than transcripts. 
There is in Lamb’s case the further difficulty of determining 
how much ts Dichtung and how much Wahrheit. He delights 
in throwing dust in his reader's eyes. In his autobiography he 
romances, and under the garb of romance he paints his very 
self. He never idealizes himself like Goethe or poses as the 
Janfaron de ses crimes like Rousseau’; but he takes a childish 
‘delight in playing: at hide-and-seek and mystifying his readers. 


Throughout Mr. Lucas is a safe guide. He gives us the miss- 
ing word, and never a word too much. No subsequent dis- 
coveries can cancel our debt to Canon Ainger. He was the 
first explorer and served Lamb as Boswell served Johnson. 
Mr. Lucas, if we may pursue the analogy, has played the part 
of Dr. łlill. Not only has he made fresh discoveries, but he 
has restored the text in passages which had been expurgated 
by a clerical editor as improper or profane. We have noted a 
few misprints. In Vincent Bourne’s verses, Vol. I., page 337, 
read “audit” for “auditi” and “aut” for “ant.” On page 487, 
the translation of Prudentius cannot stand: ¢mfune qualifies 
tulit, not cadentiuim. 


Personal and [deal Elements in Education. By HENRY CHURCHILL 
KING. (Price 6s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The title is somewhat of a misnomer ; for there is very little about 
education in the book. The first sixty-three pages contain the author’s 
presidential address in Oberlin College, May 13, 1903, in which the 
spiritual aims that should be included in University education are 
dwelt upon. The remaining 210 pages are on religious subjects, and 
education is only incidental in this connexion. We heartily agree with 
the author in his concern for the ideal and spiritual side of life in a 
time in which, superticially at least, machinery, commercialism, and 
practical materialism are dominant; but we cannot say that this book 
shows more than good feelings, good intentions, and much earnestness. 
Nearly everything true it contains has been said better and more con- 
cisely before. The essays were all originally spoken addresses, and 
may have been more impressive when heard than they are when read. 


The Infant School: its Principles and Methods. By J. GUNN, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This is an excellent and complete book on its subject. It gives a 
thorough account—as far as psychology can assist us—of the important 
features of the nature and mind of a young child and his growth— 
physical, mental, and moral. It is written, moreover, with much sym- 
pathy with children and experience of them, while the tone of the 
whole book is thoughtful, observant, and minutely careful. All the 
various sides of infant-school work are dealt with in detail—kinder- 
garten work and plays, object-lessons, drawing, singing, reading, &c., 
and most valuable practical information and suggestions are given on 
each. We have rarely seen a book in which the psychological side 
and the practical school side are both so well done, and in which the 
views of the purpose of education are so high, while the methods 
suggested are fully explained and feasible. It ought to be of the 
greatest value to every teacher of young children and to mothers, 


Oberlin and his Educational Work. By H. HoLMAN. | (Price ts. 
Charles & Dible.) 

Mr. Holman has done an excellent piece of work in writing this 
biography of Oberlin. A quotation from the preface will show the 
spirit in which the whole book is written. ‘‘ Oberlin was a man who 
in a remote place and with small means founded and maintained a 
complete system of social and moral instruction which raised the 
people from a condition approaching barbarity to a level of civilization 
previously unknown in such a district. He caused the children of 
the poor to be well and generously educated at a time when it was 
thought unnecessary and dangerous to give any education whatsoever 
to such. And yet he is a man of whom little is known from an 
educational standpoint ; though he is always referred to as the real 
founder of infants’ schools, whenever this question arises. It is time 
that a man whose life and work are so well worth knowing was well 
known.” The story of educational progress is often concerned with the 
biography of great philanthropists. Mr. Holman points out, however, 
that the story of Oberlin contains elements which, in their heroic 
devotion to the cause of the infants, disclosed a work and a personality 
which throw light upon the science of education, through their sheer 
humanism, and the insight into helpfulness which may come through 
love as well as through trained knowledge and the study of methods. 
Oberlin is a study in humanism, for, though he had been well educated, 
it is his charity and breadth of human sympathy that especially attract. 
“ He was ever a friend of the helpless, the outcast, and the defenceless. 
He received the poet Lenz into his household when he was suffering 
from mental disorder and watched over him with the greatest tend- 
erness.” We read: ‘‘ He shakes hands with all the little children as he 
passes them in the street, speaking particularly to them individually.’’ 
And again: ‘*I never met with anything like the cultivation of mind 
amongst poor people as in his village.” Mr. Holman has written 
con amore, and all educationists will be glad to read the story of this 
man, who in his life-time did so much educationally, by sheer personal 
influence. There are several interesting illustrations, a bibliography, 
and a useful index by Mrs. Holman. The book 1s published at one 
shilling net. 

The Epistle of St. James. With an Introduction and Notes. 
R. J. KNowLING, D.D. (Pp. ixxx, 160; price 6s. Methuen.) 
Dr. Knowling has in this volume given us an admirable commentary. 

It is a model of lucid and scholarly exegesis. Weare especially grate- 
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ful for this, as there was a real need of a competent and well balanced 
commentary on this Epistle. Dr. Mayor’s well known work, though 
valuable and elaborate, is very one-sided. The introduction (pp. I-Ixxx) 
is thorough and critical. The writer, while emphasizing the Jewish 
character of the Epistle, rightly insists that it is essentially a Christian 
document. The theory that it isa Jewish work with slight Christian 
interpolations (championed by Spitta and others) is very adequately 
‘dealt with. The writer also maintains its early date (before 60 A.D.) 
and identifies its author with James ‘‘ the Lord’s brother” —the James 
of Acts xv. and Gal. i.—whom he regards as not having been a member 
of the Twelve. There is also a most interesting discussion of the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘Lord’s brethren.” Dr. Knowling inclines to the Epi- 
phanian theory—which also numbers among its advocates the late 
Bishop Lightfoot—and regards the ‘‘ brethren” as being the children 
of Joseph by a former marriage, and, therefore, the elder brothers of 
Jesus. Some very effective criticism of the rival theories follows. In 
the last section of the introduction—"‘ Modern Life and some Aspects 
of the Teaching of St. James ”—there is much that is stimulating and 
wise which will appeal to the modern mind. Space forbids quotation. 
It is almost superfluous to add that the notes on the text are models of 
clear and scholarly exegesis. They bear evidence at every turn of ripe 
knowledge and critical acumen. At the same time they are framed in 
untechnical language, and will therefore meet the needs of the intel- 
ligent general reader as well as appeal to the professed scholar and 
theologian. To the latter the book will prove indispensable. While 
popular in the best sense of the term, it is a real and notable contribu- 
tion to scientific exegesis. 


Spanish Correspondence and Technicalities. By W. N. CORNETT. 
(Price 2s. net. Hirschfeld Bros.) 

The title explains the ground covered by this excellent manual. 
Any student who works through this book in accordance with the com- 
piler’s suggestions, and so makes himself master of its contents, will be 
fully qualified to act as Spanish correspondent in a business firm. 


Spanish Commercial Practice. Part I. By GRAHAM and OLIVER. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A summary of the contents of this compilation will be sufficient to 
show its great utility. In addition to ninety pages of Spanish corre- 
spondence—followed by a sound English translation thereof—there are 
thirty-nine pages of questions (in Spanish) upon business aflairs and 
twenty-eight pages of suitable matter for translation into Spanish. 
Much care has been bestowed upon the selection and arrangement of 
the subject-matter, and—not a common combination—the compilers 
know not only Spanish, but also the fechuigue of business. 


The Saya of the Sea Swallow. Told by MAtbig DICKSON. 
Illustrated by I. D. BATTEN and H. FAIRBAIRN. (Innes & Co.) 
If the author of ‘‘ The Sea Swallow” should chance on the admir- 

able paper ‘‘Concerning Children’s Books” contributed by Miss 
Gertrude Slater to the January number of The Journal of Education, 
a glow of righteous self-satisfaction ought to reward her pretty bit of 
work, though the work itself is so good as to suggest that her inherent 
modesty would prevent any such fervour of self-appreciation. For in 
these charming tales of adventure and of love there is the healthy 
poetry of high courage and faithful endurance. Here, too, we find 
wider scenery and more varied companionship than in those school-room 
tales where, as Miss Slater points out, the very fact that the heroes and 
heroines are all children is apt to make the moral atmosphere somewhat 
limited and unwholesome. To an ignorant reviewer it seems that Miss 
Dickson’s use of the Norse mythology is so skilful and able that her 
beautiful modern ‘*Saga” might easily be mistaken for old Norse 
traditions. And of the story of Greenfeather the Changeling, the fairy 
who for love gave up all hope of a soul and found, to his surprise, that 
his soul had been born in the act of renunciation, it may be truly said 
that it is a fairy tale worthy of Hans Andersen and of the masterly 
illustrations with which Mr. I. D. Batten and Miss II. Fairbairn have 
adorned the volume. The use made of Irish folk-lore in the ‘t Change- 
ling” story is as clever as the interweaving of Norse mythology in 
‘*The Saga”; and there is a fascinating picture of little Norah riding 
the *‘ Pooka.” If it be correct, by the way, that pwrca is Welsh for 
“fairy,” it suggests a question as to how far pwcca and ‘* Pooka” and 
“ Puck” and ‘‘ pixie” may all be related. 


“ Blakes Historical Charts.”—No. 1, General Chart of English 
History, 1066-1903. No. 2, Contemporary European Rulers, 
1066-1993. (Bacon & Co.) 

These charts can be had in four forms—in paper covers plain, the 
same coloured, mounted on cardboard, and on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished. Tney are drawn to scale, an inch to every forty years, 
events being given vertically. The plan is excellent for showing 
graphically the relation of events, but it sets at defiance Scott’s senti- 


ment— ‘t One crowded hour of glorious life 


Is worth an age without a name.” 


The print is too small for them to be serviceable for form teaching, but, 
with a small class and still more to the private student, they will prove 
a valuable aid. The price is most reasonable, ranging from 9d. to 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Blackie’s Modern Language Series.”—/Practice in Conversational 
French. By F. 5. GROSE and Tlowarp WEBBER. 

These conversations are well schemed as an introduction to everyday 
French, but we do not see much use in Part III.—the questions in 
English to which the dialogues give the clue. There are some careless 
blunders which should be corrected in another editioa. Oa the first 
page we find, “les malles que j'ai fait exregistyces,” and in the next 
dialogue ‘hors a’auvres,” though correctly given as ‘‘other hors 
d'œuvre ” in the English. 

Le Thédire à P Ecole. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
(Price 1s. Macmillan.) 

Three pretty little plays. Mrs. Frazer combines three qualities 
rarely combined among writers of school books—knowledge of French, 
knowledge of children, and wit. The second play, which turns an old 
and not over decent /ué/rau into an innocent modern farce, is capital. 


A Handbook cf French Dictation. By D. A. WYNNE WILLSON. 
(Price 2s. Blackie.) 

The actual passages for dictation occupy less than half the volume. 
The other half consists of rules of pronunciation, accidence, and syntax 
with illustrative examples. This is obviously better than the usual 
method of choosing a passage at randum, with or without hints from 
the teacher. The book is well planned and well graduated. The 
portion on pronunciation will require to be supplemented by Paul 
Passy or some more systematic handbook of phonetics, and it seems 
to us a mistake to put tne verse before the prose. Otherwise we have 
nothing but praise. 


‘6 Bells Miniature Series of Great Writers.” —Chaucer. 
By Kev. W. TUCKWELL. (Price Is. net.) 

We happened the other day to be present at a discussion on whether 
Chaucer was a suitable subject for school study. The disputants ranged 
themselves into opposite camps—school teachers who held that he was 
the most stimulating of poets for the young, and University professors 
who held that to those who knew no Early English Chaucer must bea 
closed book. Mr. Tuckwell is clearly on the side of the teachers, and 
his booklet goes to show how a little learning may go a great way 
towards the appreciation of our first—and, in some ways, our greatest 
—national poet. Perhaps he makes too light of the prosody, which, 
as a misquoted Jine of Matthew Arnold shows, is not his strong point; 
but he has a true sense of Chaucer’s greatness as a poet and a story- 
teller, and we can heartily recommend the book to beginners. 

The World of To-day. By A. R. Hore MONCRIEFF, 
(Gresham Publishing Company.) 

This is the first volume of a series to be completed in six volumes 
issued quarterly. The published price is Ss. net, but no order can be 
accepted except for the entire work. It is, perhaps, impertinent to 
offer publishers advice on their own business, but we cannot help 
thinking that, if the first volume had been purchasable separately, tne 
sale would have been largely increased. Assuredly there is good 
money’s worth if we reckon only the maps, cuts, and reproductions of 
photographs so plentifully supplied. We mention them as the feature 
that first strikes the eye, but the text is no less attractive. Mr. 
Moncrieff has the happy art of mixing grave and gay. He has gone 
to the best authorities and the latest books of travel for his information, 
and he weaves his information tovether in an easy and graceful nar- 
rative. Centres of interest vary from year to year, and when the work 
was started Korea and Manchuria were little known and less cared for. 
Their changed aspect since the war broke out is not ignored, but 
slightly treated. For the teacher of geography the book will prove a 
valuable aid, affording him not only the latest statistics, but plentiful 
illustrations of life, manners, and customs. 


Les Aventures a’ Ulysse. A Reading Book. 
(Ilachette. ) 

This isa Reader on a plan which we hope to see more generally 
adopted. Mr. Coulton has taken Beétaube’s translation of the 
‘* Odyssey” as his basis, and, instead of supplying rotes, has adapted 
the text for young readers. As Herbart maintained, there can be no 
better book than the ** Odyssey” for the first stage of instruction, and 
the book will legitimately serve a double purpose—to impart a know- 
ledge of French and to familiarize a modern class with the best story 
in the world. (Questions for viva voce and passages for retranslation 
are added at the end. 


Angter-Sandeau: La Pierre de Touche. Edited by H. W. PRESTON. 
(Price 8d. L.ackie. ) 

From a school point of view this is an excellent play—a fund of 
idiomatic French—though, regarded simply as a play, we should hardly 
assign it so high a rank as the editor. The villain of the piece is a 
monster redeemed by no virtue, ard it is incredible that he should ever 
have composed the inspired symphony which is the mainspring of the 
action. For the annotation we have nothing but praise: the real dif- 
ficulties are pointed out, and there are no construes and no padding. 

Letters of Thomas Gray, Vol. II. By Duncan C. Tovey. 
(Price 3s. 6d. G. Bell.) 

This volume contains the letters from 1758 to 1762 inclusive, together 

with those of Mason during the period. Gray is mostly resident 10 
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London, though his headquarters are at Pembroke College, and he 
pays frequent visits to distinguished friends. His only publications 
during these years are ‘‘The Progress of Poesy” and ‘‘ The Bard.” 
Mr. Tovey has done well not to pursue the literary quarrel that loomed 
large in his first volume, but he cannot resist a final fling. Gray writes 
to Mason: ‘‘ Tell me what to do with your Zumpe”; and Mr. Gosse 
suggested that it is a noun derived from the sound of the verb zombare, 
“to thump” or ‘‘ bang.” Whereon Mr. Tovey: ‘It is a pity that all 
this erudition should be thrown away. Zumpe is simply the name of a 
pianoforte maker. People said ‘a Zumpe’ as they now say ‘a Broad- 
wood’ or ‘an Erard.’”” The notes show the same close acquaintance 
with the eighteenth century and the same painstaking research that 
commended the first volume. We have only noted two or three un- 
important misprints, such as Fénelon with a superfluous accent. 


Conjugation of French Verbs regular and irregular ; same of German, 
Italian, Spanish Verbs. (Price 6d. net each. Iirschfeld.) 
Convenient booklets bound in paper that may be carried in the 
pocket and conned at odd moments. There is no attempt at scientific 
classification, and it seems to us a waste of space to give the English of 
each person. 


The Intermediate French Reader. Edited by MAURICE GEROTHWOHL. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This Reader is founded on *‘ French Principia,” Part II., but is 
virtually rewritten. The first half consists of short extracts, mainly on 
natural history ; the second part of chapters from the history of France. 
For those who like extracts we can recommend the volume, which is 
well printed and cheap. A good feature is the keeping apart the 
historical notes (in French) from those on grammar. The latter, we 
think, might well be dropped. 


German Strong Verbs and Irregular Weak Verbs. By CARL HEATH. 
(Price ts. Blackie.) 

The tables are conveniently printed with a headline to each verb in 

black type thus— 
brechen (To break), brechend, gebrochen. 

We fail, however, to see the use of giving the present participle or the 
tenses in full. It would be well to note the verbs conjugated with 
Sein. 


(1) An Introduction to the Theory of Optics. By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 
(Price 15s. net. Edward Arnold.) (2, 3) 4 Tex:- Book of Physics, 
By J. H. Poynrinc and J. J. THOMSON. Sound. Third 
Edition. (Price 8s. 6d.) eat. (Price 8s. 6d.) (Griffin & Co.) 
These three volumes are of very similar character and may fitly be 
dealt with in the same notice. They are all by men whose names are 
household words amongst physicists and who are equally distinguished 
as investigators and as teachers. Their names are sufficient certificates 
of the excellence of their writings, and one need not, therefore, waste 
space in commending the three books mentioned above to the educa- 
tional public. Indeed, that one of them has already commerded itself 
to that public is proved by the fact that it has arrived at its third edition 
before either of the other parts of the series of which it formed the first 
volume had seen the light. In spite of the title of the first book upon 
the list, ‘“ An Introduction,” &c., it must not be supposed that these 
are school books. They are meant for students of the University level 
and presupp2se—especially the first of them—a considerable acquaint- 
ance with mathematics. The subject of optics, with its underlying 
theories, is one which requires a clear, definite, and magistral exposi- 
lion at the present day, though, as Prof. Schuster himself points out, 
the problem of light will only be solved when we have discovered the 
mechanical properties of the ether. Meantime, there is no man better 
qualified than Prof. Schuster to explain to students the exact position 
of knowledge at the moment; and we can commend his book, as well 
as those by Profs. Poynting and Thomson, to teachers of all grades 
and to higher students of the subject of physics. 


The Cambridge Natural History.—Fishes, Ascidians, &¢. 
(Price 17s. net. Macmillan.) 

This, the latest volume of ‘‘ The Cambridge Natural History,” is not 
less interesting or valuable than its predecessors in that important 
series. It contains articles on the ‘‘ Hemichordata,” by Dr. Harmer, 
one of the editors of the series ; on ‘‘ Ascidians and Cephalochordata,” 
by Prof. Herdman, of Liverpool; and on ‘‘ Fishes.” The section on 
“ Cephalochordata ” relates, of course, to the dozen or so species of 
“ Lancelets,” the Amphioxus so much dealt with by the text-books and 
so valuable to the student of vertebrate morphology. But the greater 
part of the book deals with the subject of fishes, and of that part the 
lion’s share falls to Prof. Bridge, of Birmingham. In fact, the entire 
subject falls to his lot, save for an article on the ‘‘ Teleostei,” which 
is contributed by Mr. Boulenger, of the British Museum. Prof. Bridge 
has long been known as one of the most active workers in England on 
the subject of ichthyology, and it appears to us that his work, as now 
piven to the world in this volume, is worthy of his reputation. For 
the most part the book, like its predecessors, is one for the advanced 
student or a work of reference for the general biological library, and in 
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both these directions it will be deservedly welcome. But even the 
general reader will find much to interest him in the accounts of the 
various kinds of fishes, and especially in the description of their out- 
ward form and coloration. We should like to call special attention 
to the chapter on ‘‘ The Air-sac”; for Prof. Bridge is known to have 
made a special study of that singular and interesting appendage, and 
anything that he has to say upon it is worthy of all attention. 


Gautier: Prose et Vers, Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. 
(Price 6d. Black.) 

Gautier is an artist born, and the advanced French pupil can have 
no better model. The defect of these selections is that the prose and 
verse are disparate. The animal stories from the ‘‘ Ménagerie intime ” 
are easy enough fora fourth form boy; most of the poetry is fitted only 
for the sixth. The notes (in French) are brief and to the point. We 
have marked one or two errors. Le grand rcfour is not the return 
after Austerlitz, but the escape from Elba. Via clairet is not “ pale,” 
but ‘‘clear, clarified wine.” Myctalope is not ‘‘night-blind,” from 
ddads, ** blind,” but ‘‘ night-seeing,” from Sy. 


We have received from Messrs. Stanford a mounted Ovographical 
Map of Lancashire and Cheshire on the scale of 2 inches to the mile. 
Heights are marked by various shades of brown, and an excellent idea is 

resented of the general lie of the country. Towns of over 100,000 
inhabitants are indicated by Aachures of light red. These are liable to 
be confused with the browns, and we should have preferred black. 
There is a praiseworthy parsimony of names, and the map will satisfy 
all the requirements of the teacher of physical geography. 


BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


(1) Elementary Geometry: Practicaland Theoretical. By C. Goprrey, 
M.A., and A. W. Sippons, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) (2) Solutions of the Exercises in Godfrey and 
Stddons’s Elementary Geometry. By E. A. Prick, B.A. (Price 5s. 
Cambridge University Press.) (3) Solid Geometry. By Dr. F. 
HoceEvaR. Translated and adapted by C. Goprrery, M.A, ard 
E. A. PRICE, B.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Black.) (4) A School Geometry, 
Parts I.-V. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) (5) Theoretical Geometry for Begin- 
ners. Parts III. and IV. By C. H. ALtcock, M.A. (Price 
Is. 6d. each part. Macmillan). (6) A New Geometry for Schoots. 
By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILp, B.A. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) (8) Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geometry. 
By A. T. WARREN, M.A. (Price2s. Clarendon Press.) (9) Plane 
Geometry Practical ant Theoretical, Books 1., II., and III. 
By J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D. (Price 2s. 6d. Chambers.) 
(10) Elementary Geometry. Parts I. and Il. By C. HAWKINS, 
M.A. (Price 2s. each part. Blackie.) (11) Elementary Pure 
Geometry, with Mensuration, By E. BUDDEN, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Price 35. Chambers.) (12) Geometry on Modern Lines for Ele- 
mentary Students, By E.S. BOULTON, M.A. (Price 2s. Methuen.) 
(13) -A New Geometry for Beginners, Theoretical and Practical. 
Second Edition. By R. ROBERTS, B.Se. (Price rs. 6d. Blackie.) 
(14) First Lessons in Observational Geometry. By Mrs. W. N. 
SHAW. (Price 2s. Longmans.) (15) Preliminary Geometry. 
By K. RosBeErRTS, B.Sc. (Price rs. Blackie.) (16) Practical 
Geometry for Beginners. By W. Le Neve Foster and F. W. 
Dosrgs. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) (17) Elementary Plane 
Geometry, By A. BAKER, M.A. (Price 2s. Ginn.) (18) An 
[ntroduction to the Study of Geometry. By A. J. PRESSLAND, 
M.A. (Price 1s. Rivingtons.) (19) Examples in Practical 
Geomeiry and Mensuration. By J. W. MARSHALL, M.A., and 


C. O. TucKEY, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Bell.) (20) Constructive 
Geometry. By J. G. Kerr, LL.D. (Price 1s. 6d. Gite 
(21) Practical Geometry, with Mensuration. (Price is. Oliver & 


Boyd.) P 

We have before us more than a score of new text-books on geometry, 
most, but not all, of them inspired by the recent reform in the methods 
of mathematical teaching. It is a welcome feature that the authors are 
connected with all the different types of secondary schools. Eton, 
Winchester, and Haileybury are represented by their senior mathe- 
matical masters and others; Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, Clifton, 
Dover, and the Edinburgh Academy by assistant masters ; the Technical 
Colleges of Bristol and Derby by mathematical lecturers; and the 
Higher-Grade School at Darwen by its Head Master. 

(1) Among the recent additions to our geometrical library, a high 
place must be assigned to this book. It follows very closely on the 
lines adopted by the University of Cambridge, and the authors are well 
qualified for giving expression to the new regulations, as one of them 
served on the Syndicate by which they were recommended. As most 
ot our readers are probably acquainted with the scheme, we need 
say no more than that the first book deals with angles at a point 
(Euclid I. 13-15), parallel straight lines (I. 27-30), and triangles 
and rectilinear figures (I. 32, 4, 26, 5, 6, 8, 18, 19, 34, &c.), the 
second book with areas, the third with the circle, and the fourth 
with similarity. There is a good introduction on experimental 
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geometry, and the exercises in the theoretical portion are appropriate 
and numerous—so numerous indeed as almost to bury the propositions 
out of sight. It is one of the advantages of the new arrangement that 
the earliest theorems provide far more exercises than were possible with 
the old order. The proofs also are in most cases shorter, less tedious 
for the examiner to peruse, and, with one exception, present no un- 
desirable difficulty to the beginner. The exception is, however, an 
important one and occurs almost on the threshold, and it is unfortunate 
that the authors should be obliged to recommend its omission on the 
first reading. The rest of the first book is well ordered and interest- 
ing. The same may be said of the third and fourth books, except 
that we think it would have been better at the first introduction of 
the tangent to have considered it as the limit of the secant. The 
second book, on areas, is the least satisfactory part. It is even duller 
than the second book of Euclid. Taking the work as a whole, how- 
ever, it is freshly written; as an introduction to the principles of 
geometry it has few rivals. At the same time, we think that it leads the 
young student too easily along ; difficulties are anticipated too freely ; 
it is a less efficient means of mental discipline than some of the admirable 
editions of Euclid published during the last ten years. 

(2) The exercises in Godfrey and Siddons number nearly two 
thousand. The great majority of them are so easy that it 1s doubtful 
whether any useful purpose is served by the publication of a key. 
This remark does not, however, apply to the numerical examples, the 
answers to which may save teachers some trouble. The book is 
printed in the same clear manner as the original. The diagrams are 
even better. 

(3) The course of elementary geometry being shortened by the 
recent changes, solid geometry can be begun a year or more earlier 
than before, and on this account a simpler and less formal treatment 
than usual may be desirable. Dr. Hocevar’s work, which is here 
translated and adapted to English wants, is a natural sequel to the 
‘ Elementary Geometry” of Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons. We can 
only regret that the editors should have gone abroad for a text which 
they could have written equally well or better themselves. 

(4) There is some of the familiar look of Euclid in Messrs. Hall and 
Stevens’s ‘‘ School Geometry.” The order is, of course, different, in- 
volving a corresponding change in some of the proofs, but about one 
half of the theorems are practically unaltered. There is also a 
resemblance to Euclid in the preference for a logical order of proposi- 
tions adapted to beginners rather than for a too rigid grouping according 
to subjects. In a period of transition, such as that through which we 
are passing, many teachers will prefer a book the authors of which 
favour a gradual reform and ‘‘ follow the Example of Time it selfe; 
which indeed /#ovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees, scarce 
to be perceived.” We have now before us the whole book, so far as 
concerns plane geometry—the sixth part, on solid geometry, being in 
preparation—and we have no hesitation in recommending it as a text- 
book written without haste, containing no stumbling-blocks for begin- 
ners, and yet making sufficient demand on their powers of independent 
thought. In the first part we have the usual propositions on lines and 
angles, parallels, triangles, and parallelograms; in the second the 
propositions on areas contained in the first book of Euclid, with addi- 
tions. Part III. deals with the circle, and the authors have adopted 
the wise plan of giving alternative proofs of the properties of the 
tangent depending on its definition as the limit of a secant. In Part IV. 
they return to areas, and especially to those propositions originally 
contained in the second, third, and fourth books of Euclid. The only 
change that we could wish to see in this part is the addition of short 
alternative proofs of Euclid II. 4-7. The last part, on proportion, 
relates, as is now usual, to commensurable magnitudes only ; and con- 
tains useful appendices on maxima and minima, harmonic section, 
pole and polar, &c. Throughout the book theorems and problems are 
separated; and the exercises are generally duplicated, the first set 
being numerical and graphical, the second theoretical. 

(5) Another book of the first order is Mr. C. H. Allcock’s ‘* Theor- 
etical Geometry for Beginners,” the third and fourth parts of which 
we are glad to welcome. The former contains the theorems and 
problems on areas in the second, third, and fourth books of Euclid, 
with some additions; the proofs of the second book theorems being 
purely geometrical, but avoiding Euclid’s tedious use of the diagonal. 
It also includes a chapter on the radical axis. The fourth part treats of 
proportion, on the basis of commensurable magnitudes, and of its 
applications in modern geometry. This latter portion, especially, is of 
great value and interest; the subjects of maxima and minima, inver- 
sion, the complete quadrilateral, &c., being discussed at much greater 
length than usual, and illustrated by admirable series of examples. 
The diagrams are neat and clear. Before deciding on any new text- 
book, teachers would do well to give Mr. Allcock’s work a very careful 
examination. 

(6) There are many points of resemblance between the work of 
Messrs. Barnard and Child and that which stands first on our list. 
One of the authors served both on the sub-committee of the Mathe- 
matical Association and on the Syndicate appointed by the University 
of Cambridge. Their book is divided into three parts. The first, a 
brief one, relates to the fundamental concepts of geometry. The 


second gives at some length practical constructions with proofs, 
together with proofs of those theorems required to give coherence to 
the whole. The third, or theoretical, section includes, with some 
additions, the course of theorems recommended by the Cambridge 
Syndicate ; and in parts is therefore identical with the scheme followed 
by Messrs. Godfrey and Siddons. There is the same preliminary 
obstacle in the fourth proposition (Euclid I. 27), but the proof here is 
briefer and more difficult ; and the treatment of the theorems on areas 
is the same. The chief difference between the two books lies in the 
higher standard aimed at by Messrs. Barnard and Child. The exercises 
are wider in their range of difficulty, and more advanced theorems are 
introduced. The volume is well printed, but the diagrams are in 
white on black ground, a change that can hardly be called an improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the book is in many ways an admirable one, 
and, in the race for preferment, is sure to take one of the front places. 

(7) The volume last noticed has been re-issued in two parts, of which 
we have received that designed for junior forms or for candidates for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. It is not, how- 
ever, merely a reprint, for it contains several additional sections, and 
the introductory exercises begin without formal definitions. In its 
division into three sections it corresponds with the larger work. The 
ground covered by it is roughly that of Euclid I., LIL. (1-31), and 
part of IV. 

(8) The experimental and theoretical portions in Mr. Warren’s 
volume divide it into two nearly equal parts ; but, in the latter, he has 
followed the useful plan of giving references to corresponding articles 
in the experimental course, so that the two parts may, if desired, be 
studied concurrently. Attention should be directed to the care with 
which, in the first part, the constructions and measurements lead up to 
the “ conclusions drawn ” ; so that the pupil is led to discover for him- 
self the properties which he is afterwards to prove. In the second 
part, considerable use is made in the proofs of methods depending on 
the folding of the figure about a line or on its rotation about a point 
in its plane. Geometrical proofs of the theorems in the second book 
of Euclid are replaced by illustrations of some alzebraical identities, 
and the tangent is treated as the limit of a secant. We must con- 
fess to an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of denoting lines and 
angles by letters, rather than by ticks or other marks placed upon the 
figures. 

o One of the best editions of Euclid is that by Dr. J. S. Mackay, 
of the Edinburgh Academy, and we are glad to see that he has 
brought out a course of plane geometry in which all that is of value 
in the first four books of Euclid is retained. Only eighteen pages are 
given to practical geometry, an abbreviation with which we are 
inclined to agree. With regard to the theoretical portion of the book, 
we need only say that we have seen nothing better, and that the section 
on areas leaves little to be desired. A new feature appears in the short 
section on geometrography, the object cf which is ‘‘to discover which 
of the various ways of solving a problem is the simplest, or, in other 
words, which way requires us to perform the fewest number of opera- 
tions.” 

The remaining works on our list must be noticed somewhat more 
briefly. (10) We are indebted to Mr. Cecil Hawkins for an interesting 
course of plane geometry on the lines suggested by the Cambridge 
Syndicate. A few of the proofs might be made more simple and 
direct. The usual order of the theorems on parallels (Euclid I. 27 
and 29) is inverted, but without any gain in simplicity. The discussion 
of areas follows the lines of the Cambridge report. Tangents are 
treated as the limits of secants. There are numerous and varied exer- 
cises. (11) In a volume of less than 300 pages Mr. Budden gives 
chapters on experimental geometry, plane geometry, trigonometry as 
far as the solution of triangles, pure geometry (inversion, harmonic 
and polar properties, cross ratios, involution, perspective), geometrical 
conics, and solid geometry. The compression is too great. It is more 
an encyclopedia than a text-book of geometry. (12) Mr. Boulton 
introduces his readers with rapidity to the principal theorems of plane 
geometry, but his treatment is not altogether satisfactory, especially 1n 
the section on parallelism. If a course of geometry must be short, 1t 
is better to err on the side of too little than too much. (13) Mr. 
Roberts’s little book has evidently supplied a want. It was first pub- 
lished ın 1902, reprinted twice in 1903, and we have now a second 
edition, in which considerable additions have been made in order to 
meet the requirements of various examinations. (14) Mrs. Shaws 
“ First Lessons ” were originally given as lectures at the Cambridge 
Training College for Women, and are well worthy of the wider circula- 
tion which they are sure to attain. It would be difficult to imagine 4 
more helpful book for young teachers. 

Our last seven books are on practical geometry. Any one of them 
would form a good introduction, and the teacher’s choice will no doubt 
be guided mainly by expense and the time he intends to give to the 
subject. (15) In his “ Preliminary Geometry ” Mr. Roberts gives 3 
short introduction on lines, angles, triangles, quadrilaterals, polygons, 
and circles, which cannot fail to he useful. (16) Messrs. Foster and 
Dobbs’s “ Practical Geometry for Beginners” is a valuable work. The 
first part is intended to be-studied alone, the second in conjunction 
with a text-book on theoretical geometry, such as that by their colleague 
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Mr. C. H. Allcock. The authors have limited themselves, and wisely, | 


to the subject-matter of the first book of Euclid. (17) In Prof. Baker’s 
“ Elementary Plane Geometry ” we have the views of an American 
teacher, which coincide very nearly with those that have been recently 
acquired here. The need for accuracy in drawing is strongly insisted 
on; and the exercises are arranged so as to lead up to the discovery of 
geometrical properties. (18) In his brief ‘‘ Introduction,” Mr. Press- 
land assumes no more than that his reader can sharpen a pencil, and 
teaches him rapidly to draw geometrical figures with accuracy and 
to recognize some of their properties. (19) The *“ Examples ” drawn 
up by Messrs. Marshall and Tuckey have been in use for some time 
in Charterhouse. There are no diagrams, and instructions are left to 
the teacher to supply. (20) The ‘‘ Constructive Geometry,” by the 
Head Master of Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow, provides a course for 


the first year, corresponding to the subjects of the first three books of — 


Euclid. (21) The last book on our list, which is not acknowledged 
by its author, covers a wider range: there being chapters on the 
ellipse, on solid geometry, and on the construction of graphs. 


r 


The Teachers Rabelais. By GERALDINE HODGSON. 
(Price 1s. Blackie.) 


In a small volume of eighty pages Miss Hodgson, in a free and some- 


what curtailed translation, gives us the chapter of Gargantua bearing 
on education. The introduction discusses, in a broad-minded spirit, 
Rabelais’ place in the history of education, and points out in particular 
the close connexion between him and Erasmus. 


English Works of Roger Ascham. Edited by ALDIS WRIGHT. 
(Price 4s. 6d net. Cambridge University Press. ) 

The ‘‘Scholemaster” and ‘*Toxophilus” have been many times 
reprinted, and of the former Prof. Mayor has given us an admirable 
edition. The third of Ascham’s works, * Report of the Affaires and 
State of Germany,” is known to few. It would be impertinent to 
praise Dr. Aldis Wright as an editor. He has done well to correct 
en silu alt the printer's errors in Greek and to give the other errata of 
the original copies in an appendix. 


Murray's Small Classical Atlas. Edited by G. B. GRUNDY. 
(Price 6s.) 

The most striking feature of this new *‘ Atlas” is its extreme clear- 
ness, due partly to the good type and partly to the use of coloured 
contours instead of Aachures for mountains. We note, besides, plans 
of fourteen battlefields. These are hardly detailed enough to be of 
much use to the student of military history. On the other hand, Rome 
and the Forum have a page to themselves and embody all the latest 
explorations. If we compare Mr. Grundy’s ‘“* Atlas” with the 
“Butler” of our schooldays, we shall be duly impressed with the 
strides made not only in cartography, but also in cheapness. 


(1) Contes des Chevaliers. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. (Price 1s. 6d.) 
(2) Dumas’ Les Aventures de Chicot. (Price 2s.) (A. & C. Black.) 
These are two volumes in the ‘* Cours Élémentaire,” both of them 
supplied with what we may term the apparatus modernus by Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman. The first consists of modernized stories from the ‘‘ Chansons 
de Geste,” including the beautiful romance of ‘* Amis et Amile.” The 
second, edited by Mr. A. R. Florian, we have already noticed in the 
first edition. 
Select Tales of Hans Andersen. Edited by the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR. 
(Price 2s. Blackie.) 
The notes are few, but sufficient, and there is a full vocabulary. 


Also exescises for retranslation, excellent in quality, but a little scanty ' 


in quantity. It makes an attractive volume, The only feature for 
which we do not care. is the illustrations. 


French Poems for Children and Beginners. By A. THIRION. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Price 6d. Hachette.) 

These infantine poems are well adapted for learning by heart and 
forming the basis of a conversation lesson. They are nearly all poems 
of sentiment or moral fables, and will appeal more to a class of girls 
than of bays. An English boy will be shy of declaiming how he came 
home with a proud First and asked, as a reward, of his father a dog 
and of his mother a kiss. 


Les Français du dix-huitième Siecle. By Jutta S. Wore. 
(Price 1s. 3d. ŒE. Arnold.) 

This sequel to “ Les Francais d’autrefois”’ is a political—and not, as 
the title would suggest, a social—history. Mlle. Wolff writes simply 
and abstains from reflections, but, to our mind, the narrative is too 
crowded with facts. We have one serious complaint. The vocabulary 
is composed with little or no reference to the text. We tested it by 
page 13. The pupil who trusts to the vocabulary will begin his trans- 
lation: ‘* A deaf scolding (grondement sourd) made itself heard,” and 
continue: ‘*In this moment of disorder Dominus struck him with a 
blow of a knife. The blow failed. Wits (/es esprits) felt themselves 
disposed to an accommodement.” The last word is missing, as are 
qvant-coureur, procédé in the same page. What possible use can such 


a vocabulary serve? 


Faith of the Church and Nation. By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM. (Price 3s. 6d. Wells Gardner.) 

This volume of addresses and sermons by the Bishop of London is 
in part an answer to Canon Henson. It upholds the miraculous 
element of the New Testament in its plainest literal sense. To criticize 
or decide between the two divines is beyond our province, and all we 
need here say is that the Bishop impresses us by his sincerity and good 
faith. Old Blues will be glad to possess the Bishop’s farewell sermon 
to Christ’s Hospital. 

Hasell’s Annual for 1905. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Hazell, Watson, & Viney.) 

The able editor studies the art of compression, no less valuable in a 
work of reference than the art of comprehension; and this year’s issue 
is actually shorter by thirty pages than that of 1904. Under “ Educa- 
tion,” in addition to the usual statistics, we have special articles on 
the Passive Resistance Movement, Wales and the Education Act, and 
the new Regulations for Secondary Schools. On the other hand, if 
when so much is good we may hint some faults of omission, we can 
find no reference to the questions that most exercised the minds of 
secondary teachers during the past year—the Greek question at Oxford 
and Cambridge, Leaving Certificates, the conditions of Registration, 
the College of Preceptors’ Federation Scheme. Surely, too, Mr. M. E. 
Sadler and his quasi-official visitations deserved a paragraph. 


“ Illustrative History.”— Tudor Period. Edited by N. L. FRASER, B.A. 
(Price 2s. Horace Marshall.) 

This excellent little volume is. intended to give some picturesque 
details, impossible to include in a text-book. The selections are well 
chosen, and not hackneyed, and include passages from the Venetian 
Rolls Series, Roger Ascham, Burnet, More, Roper, and others, as well 
as from the more familiar Scott and Macaulay. The illustrations are 
good. 


‘* Illustrative History.” — Britisk and Old English Period. Edited by 
E. J. BaLLEY, B.A., A.C.P. (Price 2s. Horace Marshall & Son.) 
Uniform with the preceding, and the selections as wisely chosen and 
suggestive, those from Du Chaillu’s ‘* Viking Age” being especially 
interesting. Everything that brings the Scandinavian element in our 
race into prominence is valuable. The illustrations again are good. 


‘The Jack Historical Readers.”—Third Book: The Tudor Period. 
By A. R. Titvey, F.E.I.S. (Price rs. 6d. T.C. & E.C. Jack.) 
This is a good book, well printed and illustrated, and with several 

coloured pictures, somewhat gaudy perhaps, but all the more attractive 

to children for that, in spite of æsthetic opinion. It contains the 
words and music of a ‘‘ Psalm invoking Divine aid against the 

Armada ”—both good, the tune being really a fine one. 


Helps to the Study of Miltons Areopagitica and English Sonnets. 
By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. (71% -x Sin., pp.. xxxii, 98, 40; 
price 2s. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

Mr. Crook is Head Master of the Higher-Grade School at Wood 
Green, and is worthily known as the editor of some of Shakespeare’s 
plays. In the book before us he has supplied a good preface and intro- 
duction, and a set of notes which he elects to place at the foot of the 
page. The book is really two books, so that the sonnets have an 
introduction and a body of notes of their own. These are fairly 
adequate. The little volume is interleaved, and is provided with 
indexes. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. Book I. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by ALBERTS. Cook. (7X x5 in., pp. lvii, 145 ; 
price 3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Mr. Cook, who is Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in Yale University, has supplied us with a good preface and introduc- 
tion, including Rawley’s ‘* Life of Bacon,” and critical estimates of 
Bacon by Nichol, Huxley, Brewster, Abbott, &c.—all very much to 
the point. The notes are partly taken from Mr. Selby’s edition, with 
the elementary portion omitted, and partly are Mr. Cook’s own; in 
either case they are good. They are written with care and judgment, 
and show a good knowledge of the matters to which Bacon refers. 


“The Academy Shakespeare.”—J/uch Ado About Nothing. With 
Introduction and Notes by T. E. MARGERISON, M.A. (7 x 434 in, 
pp. 164; price is. 6d. W. & R. Chambers.) 

Messrs. Chambers have come to the conclusion that it is time to 
abolish the old editions, and to bring out, under Mr. Patrick, M.A., 
LL.D., an entirely new preparation of the plays. This is the second 
volume of the new venture. The introductory matter and the notes 
discharge their respective offices fairly well. 

“ Round the World.”—.4merica. By JOHN KELLY. 

pp. 264; price 1s. 6d. F.C. & E. C. Jack.) 

A good book, with very poor illustrations, fair type, and paper toned 
to the right colour. 

“Pitman’s New Era Geography Reader.”— The Worid. (7 x 434 in., 

pp. 280, xxxii; price rs. rod. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

This is a prettily got up and prettily bound volume. The illustra- 
tions are for the most part good—some very good; the paper and 
binding are excellent. It seems in_every way suited to carry, out the 
purpose for which it was needed. 
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“ Longmans’ British Classics.” — Macaulay's Essay on Bacon, Edited 
by Davip SALMON. (7 x 5§in., pp. xxvi, 252, illustrated with 
portraits ; price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mr. Salmon is, as our readers know, the Principal of the Swansea 
Training College, and the editor of a goodly list of books for schools. 
He gives us in the book before us an edition of one of the most faulty 
of the essays which Macaulay wrote. Itisset forth mainly, we suppose, 
to be studied as an example of his style and manner rather than as a 
record of fact and opinion. Most of Macaulay’s wilful and egregious 
errors of statement and of view are revealed in the notes; but Mr. 
Salmon has evidently not spent his night with ‘‘a reviewer,” nor is he 
aware of the amount of error his text contains. 
the fashioning of the essay, and that must be his justification. Taken 
in that sense, his edition is a good one, and is provided with all the 
necessary outfit. The index is sufficient, and the illustrative portraits 
are adequate. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The following prizes for the winter session 1904-5 have been 
awarded :—Second year’s students: W. B. Johnson, the William Tite 
Scholarship, £25; third year’s students; R. W. Rix, the Musgrove 
Scholarship, £35; J. A. Clark, College Prize, £20; H. A. H. 
Robson, College Prize, £10; fifth year’s students: C. Ll. Morgan 
(medicine), £10: H. T. Gray (surgery), £10; J. M. Wyatt (mid- 
wifery and diseases of women), £10; G. J. Langley (pathology), the 
Hadden Prize, £10; H. T. Gray and L. E. C. Norbury (pharmaco- 
logy), £5 each; L. E. C. Norbury (forensic medicine and insanity), 
410; G. J. Langley (public health), 410. The Mead Medal and 
the Seymour Graves Toller Prize for proficiency in practical medicine, 
pathology, and hygiene were awarded to G. J. Langley; the Wain- 
wright Prize to H. R. Dean; the Cheselden Medal for proficiency 
in surgery and surgical anatomy to L. E. C. Norbury. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance scholarships have been awarded on the result of the recent 
examination in the following order of merit:—The Clothworkers’ 
Exhibition of £60 a year for three years and one additional term, to 
Miss A. Shillington (Queen’s College, Belfast) for classics and Anglo- 
Saxon ; the Skinners’ Scholarship of £50 for three years to Miss M. 
Long (North London Collegiate School for Girls) for mathematics ; 
College Scholarships of £30 for three years to Miss M. G. Tonkin 
(North London Collegiate School for Girls) for French and German ; 
and to Miss C. Green (City of London School for Girls) for natural 
sciences; a Pfeiffer Scholarship of £20 for three years to Miss A. 
Woodward (University College, Nottingham) for classics ; College 
Exhibitions of £15 for three years to Miss I. M. Mathews (Sheffield 
High School) for mathematics, Miss E. H. Pratt for French and 
German, Miss N. B. Drummond (St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews) 
for history, Miss M. Davies (King Edward’s High School, Birming- 
ham) for classics, Miss E. J. Ewart (Liverpool University) for classics, 
Miss L. Warren Jones (Blackheath High School) for mathematics, 
Miss M. G. Calthrop (Blackheath High School) for French bracketed 
with Miss I. M. Massey (Tottenham High School) for German. 


OXFORD. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE.—The following elections have been made 
to scholarships and exhibitions at Somerville Sollege :—To a Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarship of £50 for three years, Helen F. Miller, Oxford 
High School (mathematics); to a Gilchrist Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, Dorothée de Zouche, Liverpool High School (classics) ; to 
the Edith Coombs Scholarship of £50 for three years, Matilda Snow, 
Oxford Ilgh School (classics) ; to exhibitions of £20 for three years: 
Margaret C. Berry, private study (French) ; Violet Burton, Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College (English) ; Arminella Hansell, private study (English) ; 
Annie M. Payne, South Hampstead High School (classics); Effie 
Ryle, Roedean School, Brighton (classics). 

Lapy MARGARET Ifati1.—The following scholarship awards have 
been made :—To Olive W. Sinclair, High School, Clifton, the Jephson 
Scholarship of £50 for three years (mathematics); to Annie C. Heath, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, the Mary Talbot Scholarship of £40 
(English literature); to Helen Gifford, Allenswcod, Wimbledon Park, 
a scholarship of £30 (modern languages); to Dorothy K. G. Watkins, 
Durham University, gracketed equal with Miss Gifford, an honorary 
scholarship (classics). The scholarships offered for competition in 
March, 1906, are a Jephson Scholarship of £50; the Old Students’ 
Scholarship of £40; a scholarship of £35; and one of £25. 


His eyes are fixed on: 


Sr. HuGu’s HALL.—The Clara Evelyn Mordan Scholarship of £40 
a year for three years has been awarded to Frances M. Knipe, St. 
Stephen's High School, Clewer, and Edgbaston High School (Enz! sh 
literature), and a Hail Scholarship of £25 a year to Emily M. Duggan, 
St. Margaret’s School, Bushey (mathematics). A scholarship of £25 
a year for three years is offered for competition in March, 1906. 


MANCHESTER. 


During the present University session two notable series of lectures 
to acting teachers have been given in adoitiun to 
the course by Prof. Sadler on the organization of 
secondary education, to which reference was made 
last month. The first, by Miss Burstall, [lead Mistress of the Man- 
chester High School, treated exhaustively of the ‘‘ Oversight of Girl; ” 
Mr. Paton followed last term with three lectures on ‘‘ Some Ethical 
Problems of School Life.” These lectures dealt, in a delightfully 
fresh manner, with the problems of discipline, punishment, and moral 
training. Opening with the statement that the doctrine of evolution 
had enabled us to reconcile the Puritanical view of human nature with 
that enunciated by Rousseau, the lecturer concluded by defining the 
aim of the teacher as ‘“‘ helping the pupil to find his true self.” 


The Council of the University have appointed Mr. Stanley Dunkerley, 
M.Sc., to the Chair of Engineering. After a 
brilliant career at Owens College, Mr. Dunkerley 
held appointments in the Universities of Liverpool 
and Cambridge respectively, and in 1897 was appointed Head of the 
Department of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, where he recently superintended the building of the new 
enginecring laboratory. 

Prof. Schuster is acting as Chairman of an Executive Committee 
charged with formulating proposals for the establishment of an inter- 
national association for the investigation of solar physics. Prof. 
Strachan, who was recently appointed Lecturer in Celtic to the Uni- 
versity, is the compiler of ‘Selections from Old Irish Glosses —a 
text-book in use in Freland and America and on the Continent. 

The educational exhibit of the University, which was awarded a gold 
medal at the St. Louis Exhibition last year, is to be deposited an the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 


As already reported here, the Matriculation Examination of the 
three Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds is still conducted by a joint board, who have 
this year issued their first Ca’endar. With the 
object of diminishing the number of examinations for scholarships, as 
well as of securing that scholars shall have their college course free for 
real University study, the Joint Matriculation Board have not only 
given to the various Education Committees facilities to use the 
Matriculation Examination for the award of scholarships—adding, 
where desired, more advanced papers—but they have also recently 
announced their decision to award a scholarship of £30, tenable for 
three years at the University, on the results of the July examination. 
In consequence of these steps, a number of the scholarships given by 
the Education Committees (as well as a number of separate scholar- 
ships at the two Universities) are to be awarded on the results of the 
same examination. 


The Victoria Church Hostel for Women Training Students has 

Halls been licensed as a hall of residence for the 

of Residence. University. The general question of a new hall 

of residence for men students has been raised once 

more by a post-card canvass of all the men in rooms. It is estimated 

that £60,000 would be required. In addition to this, it i8contem- 

plated that £20,000 will be required for the men’s and women’s wings 

of the new Union Buildings. Towards the latter, a bequest of £5,000 
has already been made. 


At the Grammar School an honour has fallen to an old boy in the 
award of the Travelling Studentship of 4200 to 
O. Hertz at Oxford. In the Classical Moderations 
lists three Old Mancunians appear, one in the First 
Class and two in the Second. The Founder’s Day sermon is to be 
preached this year by Rev. Canon Skrine, late Warden of Glenalmond. 
Three new departures take place this year in connexion with the school 
sports. The ligh Master, Mr. Paton, has for some time been organ- 
izing weekly harriers’ runs, and the term concluded with a successful 
steeplechase over a course of five miles, in which Mr. Paton assisted. 
This is the first the school has had, and a feature of the run was the 
number of boys from the preparatory form who took part. Simul- 
taneously a School Rowing Club has been successfully set on foot, and 
a number of boys have passed the necessary swimming test. Lastly, 
as intimated last year, important changes will take place in the organ- 
ization of the annual athletic sports. The system of individual prizes 
is to be abolished, and boys will be encouraged to compete for the 
honour of their forms rather than for individual distinction. For this 
purpose the forms of the school are to be organized in four divisions, 
for each of which a trophy will be providedy The lectures, of which 
the boys have had about fifteenosince Christmas, are now concluded. 


Lectures 
to Teachers. 


Appointments. 


Matriculation. 


Grammar 
School. 
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The pictures exhibited at the Municipal Ruskin Exhibition have been 
loaned to the school and are displayed in the corridors. The musical 
societies are rejoicing in the welcome, but unexpected, arrival of a new 
grand piano. The instrument, which is by Dorner, is the gift of 
the Misses Gaskell. The annual school concert took place on April 13, 
the prece de résistance being a successful performance of Somervell’s 
“ Joan of Arc.” 


At the Broughton and Crumpsall High School the change in the 

Girls’ hours recommended by H.M. Inspectors is reported 
High Schools. to be working well. The long morning has been 
abolished, and the day divided into periods of three 
and two hours respectively. The term concluded with a successful 
performance of ‘* As You Like It” by the elocution class. 

At the Whalley Range High School the Governors have recently 
made alterations with the object of providing better accommodation 
for the senior girls and for the old girls’ associations. 

At the Municipal Secondary School recently opened, and which has 
taken the place of the Higher Grade Board School, efforts are being 
made by the Head Master to create and foster a corporate life by means 
of scientific and literary societies, athletic clubs, and a school magazine. 
The school has now been formally recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Paton recently addressed the boys on the importance of 
building up a guod school tradition. 


This new organ of the Municipal School of Commerce continues to 
ia Sinanit furnish an excellent means of communication for the 

Magazine.” students of this flourishing institution. In connexion 
with the School of Commerce as well as the School 
of Technology and the School of Art, a syllabus of summer evening 
courses in a large number of subjects has just been issued. In addition 
to the ordinary courses in science, architecture, engineering, &c., the 
syllabus announces lectures on such subjects as dressmaking, horti- 
culture, micrometallurgy, microscopic fungi, and horse-shoeing ; and 
weekly field excursions arc arranged for the botany and geology classes. 

An illustrated synopsis of the course of lectures on ‘* Aims and 
Methods of Teaching Drawing to Elementary Classes ” forms a pleasant 
souvenir of a movement which drew together an audience of some seven 
hundred teachers on six successive Saturday mornings. 


The Report, just received, of a detailed inspection of the School of 
Art and the School of Technology made last year 


irs speaks in high terms of the efficiency of the schools. 
The Board of Education grants received last year 
showed an increase on those of the preceding year of £2,753 and £285 


for the two schools respectively. 


This court has now been in operation for three months, and during that 

; time about seventy children under the age of four- 

cee Gone teen years have been dealt with. The court is held 

in a quiet ante-room, and is made as simple as 

possible. An industrial schools officer is present, and the magistrate 

is able to talk kindly and familiarly with the juvenile offenders, who 

are frequently committed to the local iadustrial schools, or, in extreme 
cases, to those at a distance. 


Among a large number of articles and letters on the question of 
underfed school-children which have appeared during 
Under the month, two deserve special i Th 
Onildren. ’ pecial attention. e 
first isa long letter from Miss Mary Dendy, who 
is eminently qualified to speak on the subject. The @riter asserts 
that it is not those who pay single visits to poor schools who are 
qualified to speak on the matter, but those who spend their lives in 
alealing with the children and their parents ; that the reason why only 
half the number of free meals were given in Manchester last year as 
<ompared with the preceding year was not that funds were low, but 
that a more rigid inquiry was enforced ; that there is such a pitiable 
overlapping of charities that enough is given to feed the children 
several times over ; and that the miserable condition of the children is 
often the result not of poverty, but of ignorance and foolish indulgence. 
The other communication comes indirectly from the Education Com- 
mittee’s medical officer, who states that, in his opinion, the question of 
underfeeding has been a good deal exaggerated. He also emphasizes 
the distinction between improper feeding and underfeeding. ‘The 
important inquiry now proceeding will deal with about twelve thousand 
children, and will include full intormation as to the amount and the 
causes of underfecding. 


Regret has been felt at a decision of the Parks Committee not to 
continue their grants of soil, &c., to the Children's 
Window v: `, . Se f 
Gardens. Window-Gardening Society. In consequence, there 
was no alternative but to wind up the Society, 
through whose agency over fourteen thousand children during the last 
two years have received grants of pots, soil, and secd. 


The Chairman of the Manchester Education Committee presented 
the annual budget on April 18. This showed that 
the expenditure last year had amounted to £130,157 
for higher, and £400, 309 for elementary, education. 
Towards these sums the Government grants contributed £224,404. It 


Budget. 


is estimated that on the rate of the current year it will be necessary to 
raise £300,135. The estimates were approved. 

At the Salford Education Committee the question of school fees has 
again been under discussion. The decision is that it is undesizable to 
abolish them. The Independent Labour Party have petitioned the 
Committee to abolish corporal punishment in the schools. 


At the first meeting of the newly constituted Lancashire Education 
Committee the following recommendation of the 
Higher Education Committee was adopted :— 
“That the appointment or dismissal of an assist- 
ant be made by the governors of the school, after receiving and con- 
sidering the recommendations of the head master.” The Elementary 
Sub-Committee urge the necessity for an amalgamation of schools for 
high-standard purposes. 


Tenure. 


WALES. 


The annual general meeting of the W.C.S.A. was held at Shrews- 
bury on April 7 and 8. The President, Mr. Trevor 
on One. in his address said that the time was not far 
distant when the reflex effect of the more liberal 
scales of salaries for assistant masters and mistresses now being adopted 
in England would make itself powerfully felt in Wales, and to prevent 
that migration of their best and most experienced teachers which the 
wider and larger prospects of English schools tended to bring about 
some method must be devised in Wales for improving their status and 
making their position freer from harassing financial anxiety. Referring 
to the proposed Welsh National Council for the control of education, 
he said that the most alarming feature was the absence of any guarantee 
that ‘‘ persons of experience in education” would be interpreted to 
mean persons who possessed real and expert knowledge of education 
derived from actual experience in teaching. Unless such experts were 
put on, it would be impossible to prevent democratic control of educa- 
tion from degenerating into bureaucratic tyranny. He strongly de- 
precated the movement to hand over the powers of local governing 
bodies to County Education Authorities. Much of the success of the 
County schools had been due to the activity of the local governors, 
and any step that would diminish local interest in the schools would be 
detrimental to their prospects. 

The question of the differentiation of boys’ and girls’ curricula was 
discussed very fully. Miss Jones, Wrexham, who read a paper on the 
subject, was of -cpinion that the strain on girls was excessive, due to 
the attempt to force the curricula of boys on girls without modifica- 
tion. She urged that more attention should be paid to domestic 
subjects and less to mathematics. The science course, too, for girls 
should be different from that for boys: botany, following on general 
elementary science, was more suitable for girls than the physics and 
chemistry which they were so often taught in conjunction with boys. 
Her views met with general acceptance, with the exception of the con- 
tention that the amount of mathematics for girls should be reduced. 
One speaker maintained that one of the characteristics of women was a 
‘fatal inaccuracy,” which a devotion to mathematics would help to 
correct, an opinion which, somewhat to the surprise of the audience, 
was supported by so eminent an authority on education of girls as 
Miss Collin, Head Mistress of the Cardiff Intermediate School for Girls. 

It was resolved: ‘t That this Association reaftirms its belief that 
actual teaching experience in secondary schools should be regarded as 
an indispensable qualification for inspectors and examiners of secondary 
schools, and regards with great misgiving any departure from this 
principle.’ Some recent appointments made by the Central Welsh 
Board transgress this principle. Miss Collin, Cardiff, was elected 
President for 1905-6, and Mr. T. R. Dawes and Mr. Jenkyn Thomas 
were re-elected Treasurer and Secretary respectively. 


The Default Act has been put into operation at last in Merioneth- 
Macionatlenise shire. The Board of Education has made pay- 
in default at last, Ments to three schools in respect of expenses for 
which, in the opinion of the Board, provision 
should have been made by the Local Education Authority. It is said 
that an instalment of the new aid grant under Section 10 of the Educa- 
tion Act became due on April 1, and that it has been held back by the 
Board to make good the sums which they have paid to the three 
schools and intend to pay to other voluntary schools. There seems 
but little doubt that the men of Meirion disagree with Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s policy, although (or because) the fact is strenuously denied. 
They do not seem to intend to do anything that the exponents of the 
“ Welsh National Policy” at Cardiff threatened to do. In fact, they 
are calling a conventicn at Bala to consider what ‘* national policy ” 
shall be adopted. Their plan of campaign is said to be “a rigid en- 
forcement of all powers exercisable by the Local Education Authority 
under the Act.” Structural requirements will be enforced and made as 
onerous as possible. Nonconformist children attending Church schools 
will be drafted into Council schools where such exist, and in areas 
served by Church schools only Nonconformist opposition schools will 
be opened. Finally, the action of the Board of Education in with- 
holding grants will be challenged_in the law courts. 
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Mr. F. E. Battersby, M.A., senior assistant master, has been 
appointed Head Master of the Newport Inter- 


Newport mediate School. The method by which the New- 
g A ü port Education Committee proceeded to fill up the 


vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. T. W. 
Phillips has been very adversely criticized in Wales. The vacancy was 
advertised in one newspaper only, a local halfpenny evening paper, 
and a very short time was allowed intending candidates to send in 
their applications. The reason alleged was that the matter was very 
urgent. In spite of this urgency, however, the appointment was not 
made for several weeks. 


Mr. John Price is retiring from the Principalship of the Bangor 
Normal College after many years of most strenuous 
and successful work, which has left its impress on 
Wales. The Council of Cardiff College has to 
appoint a Professor of Education instead of Prof. Raymont, whose 
departure from Wales is much regretted by all educationists. The 
authorities of Aberystwyth College are about to elect a Reyistrar to 
succeed the late Mr. Mortimer Green, and a Superintendent of Women 
Students in place of Miss Carpenter, who is resigning the post which 
she has so long filled with such distinguished ability and tact. In 
Welsh educational appointments, it is very curious to watch the attitude 
of those who are joudest in their advocacy of Welsh nationalist ideals 
on the platform. Asa rule, they are uncompromising in their opposition 
to candidates of Welsh extraction, particularly if they are engaged in 
educational work in Wales. This is very noticeable in connexion with 
the Superintendentship of Women Students at Aberystwyth. Some 
ladies who are engaged in educational administration in Wales and cry 
‘*Cambria contra mundum” when reporters are present, have the 
audacity to assert that there is actually no qualified Welsh candidate 
for this post. 


Revolts are becoming as common in Wales as they are in South 
Tho latest America, The latest is that of the elementary 
teachers of Glamorgan against the regulations of 

Revolt. gan ag eg 
the Glamorgan Education Committee. At a meet- 
ing on April 15 they declared that they viewed ‘‘ with indignation the 
humiliating and pernicious policy of the Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee towards its teachers,” and there was some strong speaking in 
support of the resolution. Miss E. P. Hughes, a prominent member 
of the Committee complained of, was present at the meeting, and 
vigorously defended her colleagues, observing that the terms in which 
the resolution was couched were not ‘moulded in her standard of 
good taste, and were impolite, if not inappropriate, in view of the 
relationship which existed between the teachers and the Education 

Committee.” 


The promoters of the Welsh Education Council are not having their 
own way everywhere. Some ceunties—among 
e Gees them being Merioneth and Carmarthenshire—will 
have nothing to do with it, and nowhere is there at 

present any marked enthusiasm in its favour. 


Posts vacant. 


The elementary teachers of Wales have every reason to be satisfied 

with the N.U.T. Conference at Llandudno, with 

N.U T. landudno its first Welsh President (Mr. Tom John) in the 

chair. His presidential address was much appre- 

ciated, though the subject was such as could not be treated in the 
light, airy vein in which he excels. 


SCOTLAND. 


The difficulty of making any progress with the proposals for the 
institution of a three-term session, and for the reform of the Arts 
curriculum, has led to movements in the direction of obtaining greater 
freedom for the individual Universities in Scotland. It is recognized 
that the interests and needs of the various Universities are by no means 
identical, and that it is unjust to keep them in a position in which they 
must either move all together or not move at all. The curriculum and 
the arrangement of terms which may be convenient for Glasgow or 
Edinburgh may not suit Aberdeen or St. Andrews, and yet the present 
system compels the four Universities to have identical regulations. 
The only reason for maintaining this identity is that it is a protection 
against the competitive cheapening of degrees. This reason may have 
had a certain amount of force before 1889, when there was no pre- 
liminary examination. But the existence of a joint preliminary exam- 
ination, on a high standard, tends to turn competition in the opposite 
direction, as students who have passed the preliminary will naturally 
be attracted to the University which offers the best rather than the 
cheapest degree. As to the necessity for greater freedom in the 
Universities, there is not a very general agreement ; but opinions differ 
as to the best method for obtaining it. On the motion of Prof. Henry 
Jones, the Glasgow University Court has appointed a committee to 
consider the question, and this committee seems likely to advise pro- 
cedure by way of an Act of Parliament. A similar movement is being 
made at Edinburgh and St. Andrews ; but its promoters think that an 
amendment of the Arts ordinance, supported by the four Universities, 


will give a large amount of liberty, and will be much more easily 
obtained, while it may prepare the way for an Act of Parliament at 
some later time. The fate of the Scotch Education Bill, which is 


| almost unanimously approved in Scotland, is an illustration of the 
| difficulty of getting Parliament to take action. On the other hand, 


those who are in favour of the Act of Parliament maintain that the 
obtaining of a partial liberation will make it more difficult to get com- 
plete freedom afterwards. There is much to be said on both sides ; 
but it is to be hoped that, as there is substantial agreement regarding 
the object to be attained, the movement may not be wrecked by a 
difference of opinion as to methods. 

A beautiful gallery of casts of ancient and Renaissance sculpture 
has been opened at Aberdeen. The collection has been admirably 
selected and beautifully arranged for educational purposes, and it will 
be of the utmost service both in the training of artists and workers in 
stone and as an adjunct to the teaching of the University. The 
example of Aberdeen might well be followed in every University town. 

In recognition of his services to education and his long and success- 
ful career as a teacher, Principal Donaldson, of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, has been presented with his portrait, painted by Sir George 
Reid. The presentation was made by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Chancellor of the University, who eulogized Principal Donaldson’s 
work in the schools and Universities of Scotland. 

Dr. John Hutchison, Rector of the High School of Glasgow, has been 
elected by the General Council as an assessor on the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Court. 

Mr. Robert Lamond, M.A., LL.B., has been appointed hy the 
Glasgow University Court to be Lecturer on Evidence and Procedure 
in the University. | 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Balfour's speech on the Irish University question in the House 
shortly before Easter had a tone of finality—as 
Organon fous himself, at least. He declared that he was 
still of the opinion that the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland rendered it advisable to meet the demand for a special 
University for Roman Catholics, though he did not consider that the 
“Stand and deliver!” attitude of those who were carrying on the 
agitation, and demanding the concession as a right, was justified, see- 
ing that the establishment of a denominational University had not been 
conceded in other countries. However, he had entirely failed to 
convert his own party or his colleagues ia the Ministry to his views. 
It was not merely Irish Unionists or Orangemen who objected, but an 
overwhelming majority in the United Kingdom. Hence he did not 
consider it was a measure that would be undertaken by any Govern- 
ment, nor did he think that time would make any difference in the 
state of public opinion. After this pronouncement, it can hardly be 
hoped that the Unionist party will undertake any legislation satisfactory 
to the Irish Catholic Church ; while the Liberals, were they returned 
to power, considering the principles of their supporters, would be still 
less likely to do so. 

There ts the distant possibility that, if Home Rule were granted, the 
question might be settled in an Irish Parliament—a course which many 
Nationalists declare they would prefer, as the University so established 
would be less likely to be placed under the dominance of the Church. 
It is hard, however, to see—even if an Irish Parliament came into 
existence and passed the measure—where the funds would come from. 
If the British public are now adverse to giving public money for such a 
University, would they be less so if the University was established by a 
local Parliament ? 

Two courses remain open to those who sincerely wish the present 
condition of things in Ireland, disastrous to the culture and advance- 
ment of the whole community, to be speedily changed, either to en- 
deavour to get such modifications in Trinity College as would make it 
as little objectionable to Catholics as are many foreign Universities to 
which they resort with the full sanction of the Pope, or to raise 
sufncient funds among Irish Catholics at home and abroad for a 
separate Catholic University, and then apply to the Government for a 
charter. 

The former course would probably be feasible. An alteration in 
the government of Trinity College, giving the Junior Fellows and the 
Professors a share in it, the establishment of a second chair in Philo- 
sophy, and perhaps alternative courses in some few other subjects, 
would seem to be sufficient, and no reason except the greater 
dominance of the Church in Ireland than in other countries can be 
given why the attendance of Catholics in Trinity College should not 
then be sanctioned by the authorities who allow them to attend 
similar colleges abroad. Such a solution would, however, be violently 
opposed by the Irish Church, and probably the laity are too timid io 
withstand their disapproval. 

The second course has already been suggested by Father Finlay. 
Probably the funds could be raised. If they could not, it would be a 
clear indication that the laity were not heartily desirous of a de- 
nominational University. Those who wish that the two sections of 
the Irish people, who have been, sovfatallyodivided and ignorant of 
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each other up to the present, should be brought into communion and | 


mutual understanding, would regret such a solution, for it would con- 
firm, perhaps, for ever, the ‘‘ two camps” state of Irish social life. 

A meeting of the Association of Catholic Graduates will be held on 
May 18, at which Mrs. Bryant will deliver an address on ‘‘ The Future 
of Irish University Education, and the part of Irishwomen in it.” 
Mrs. Bryant is an Irishwoman and a Nationalist, and in sympathy with 
the Catholic claims in higher education. 


The Intermediate Board last month laid their programme for 1906 
atari before the Consultative Committee of Head Masters 
Education. and Head Mistresses recently formed, and invited 
them to give their views upon it in an interview 
with the Assistant Commissioners. Conferences of the heads of 
schoois were held in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork previous to this inter- 
view, and the Consultative Committee represented the opinions so 
obtained at the conference with the Assistant Commissioners on 
April 5. 
Miss A. Oldham, B.A., has, on account of pressure from other work, 
resigned her position as Honorary Secretary of the 


Central Association. Miss O. Rowleth, B.A., succeeds 
ee her. The Honorary Treasurer, Miss E. Webb, 
Schoolmistresses, has also resigned, and her place is taken by Miss 


Davidson. 

The Central Association was founded in 1881, and has done valuable 
work in the advancement of Irish education. Amongst other ebjects 
it has worked for and largely helped to gain are the opening of Trinity 
College to women, the extension of registration to Irish teachers, the 
establishment of an equal position for girls under the Intermediate 
system, the introduction of training for secondary teachers in Ireland. 
It aiso successfully opposed three successive Chief Secretaries who en- 
deavoured to alienate some of the funds of intermediate education, and 
it has furnished much information and evidence for several Com- 
missions that have sat on Irish education. 


The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, with a view to co-ordinating 
intermediate and University education, have estab- 


Ineermonlato lished exhibitions to.be awarded on the result of 
Exhibittonsin the yearly Intermediate Examinations without re- 
Trinity College. quiring candidates to present themselves at the 


Exhibition Examination held in the College, and 
without any restriction as to the schools at which they shall have 
received their education. Sir John Gardiner Nutting, Bart., has estab- 
lished ten exhibitions of £50 each per annum, tenable for two years, to 
be awarded in each of the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, by the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin, from amongst the persons, male and 
female, who distinguish themselves in the same year at either the 
Senior or the Middie Grade Examination of the Board of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland ; and who shall, for at least two years previously, 
have regularly attended, and been educated at, an unendowed Frish 
secondary school. The Board will, accordingly, appoint from those 
candidates of either sex in the Senior or Middle Grade who shall have 
distinguished themselves at the Intermediate Examinations of 1905: 
twelve students to exhibitions, six of £20 and six of £15 a year for 
two years on the foundation of the Board; ten students from un- 
endowed schools to exhibitions of £50a year for two years on the 
foundation of Sir John Gardiner Nutting, Bart. 

The Board lay down the following conditions for holding these 
exhibitions :—The holders must prosecute their course in Trinity 
College, must attend lectures and examinations, and must obtain 
Honours in some subject during each academic year. Exhibitioners 
need not necessarily reside in the College, but will, of course, be subject 
to the ordinary discipline of undergraduates. The Board desire that 
Intermediate exhibitioners or prizemen, willing to accept these con- 
ditions, will communicate with the senior lecturer as soon as the results 
of the Intermediate Examinations are known. The Board will proceed 
to the election before October 17 in each year. Ifthe candidates nomi- 
nated have not answered at their Intermediate Examinations in all the 
subjects required for matriculation in the College, they must qualify in 
the subjects which they have omitted. 

The subjects required are :—(1) Latin, and any one of the follow- 
ing languages: Greek, French, and German; (2) English Composi- 
tion ; (3) English History and Modern Geography; (4) Euclid (I., II., 
and III.); (5) Arithmetic ; (6) Algebra (elementary rules and simple 
equations). The exhibitioners must matriculate within two months of 
their election. 


SCHOOLS. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Violet Tryce Burton, a former 
pupil of the college, has obtained a literature exhibition of £20 for 
three years at Somerville College, Oxford. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE.—The Council of Clifton College have lost ‘ne 
time in appointing a successor to Canon Glazebrook. The Rev. A. A. 
David, the Head Master elect, is Tutor and Dean of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He was for six years a Rugby master, and was second to 
Mr. Fletcher for the Head Mastership of Marlborough. 
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Grocers’ COMPANY'S SCHOOL, HACKNEY Downs.—The prizes 
were presented on April 15 by the Head Master (the Rev. C. G. Gull), 
who is about to retire after twenty-four years’ service. The school is 
about to be taken over by the London County Council. Mr. Gull, in 
his parting speech, pleaded for the retention of the old name, which 
was associated with several distinct movements, such as music, drill, 
and shooting. He was assured that the London County Council 
would prove in the future not less liberal patrons than the Com- 
pany had been in the past. 

HARROW SCHOOL.—The entrance scholarships have been awarded 
as follows :—(1) For classics, C. E. S. Dodd, from Mr. E. T. Bull’s, 
London ; (2) for classics and history, E. E. F. Pretty, from Rev. 
H. W. Waterfield’s, East Sheen ; (3) for classics, G. K. M. Butler, 
from Mr. R. S. Goodchild’s, Cambridge ; for mathematics, (1) R. E. 
Pollock, from Mr. Morton Clarke’s, Seaford ; (2) F. D. C. Allen, 
from Mr. R. S. Goodchild’s, Cambridge ; (3) G. W. V. Hopley, from 
Rev. Dr. Malan’s, Sandhurst. For modern subjects, F. J. Lambert, 
from Mr. M. Roderick's, Folkestone. The examiners for the school 
Scholarships (in classics, Mr. W. E. Heitland, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge; in mathematics, the Rev. W. Done 
Bushell, M.A.) have recommended J. R. M. Butler for the Gregory 
Scholarship, and R. O. Morris for the Spencer Scholarship. W. Worth- 
ington wins the Fifth Form Scholarship, H. M. Sonnenthal the Neeld 
Medal, R. A. Fisher the Baker Mathematical Prize, and H. B. Prior 
the Prior Divinity Prize. This term the athletic interest of this school 
is centred in fives, racquets, and the gymnasium. In fives one 
champion pair, after defeating Eton and Charterhouse, ended by beat- 
ing Uppingham. Our racquet representatives did fairly, but were not 
good enough to win. At Aldershot we were second in gymnastics 
with 186 marks to Bedford’s 18943, M. A. C. Halliday making the 
highest individual score. Mews and Griffin won the second place in 
boxing for heavy weights and middle weights respectively, and 
Kachorn was second in the tencing finals. (In the news of last 
month there was a misprint: the ‘‘ Rev. F. C. Savill” should have 
been the ‘‘ Rev. F. C. Searle.’’) 

KENSINGTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Prize giving took place on 
March 31. Mr. F. W. Buxton presided. He congratulated the 
school on being one of the most important and profitable of the 
Company’s schools, and referred to the increased responsibilities which 
would fall to the Company when it was converted into a trust. The 
scholarship awarded by the Company on the results of the Joint Board 
Examination was gained by Irene Hartnell. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—At the examination held last term by the 
Rev. H. H. Sills, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, the following 
were elected to entrance scholarships:—W. L. Alexander (£70), 
A. Graves and C. S. Browning (£50), M. N. Clark and C. L. Harrison 
(£40), and J. E. Ray (£30). Hon. Scholar, A. K. Priday; Rutland 
Scholar, J. W. Keswick. The following boys, still in the school, have 
obtained scholarships or exhibitions at the Universities:—H. V. 
Braham, classical scholarship, University College, Oxford; H. S. 
La Fontaine, classical scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge ; G. H. 
Gafhkin, classical scholarship, Clare College, Cambridge; R. E. Lindsell, 


- honorary scholarship (classics), King’s College, Cambridge ; H. A. Rose, 


classical scholarship, St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. S. Hurst, 
classical exhibition, Pembroke College, Cambridge; A. F. Percival, 
exhibition, Caius College, Cambridge ; and G. Tryon, mathematical 
exhibition, Pembroke College, Cambridge. G. Wilkinson has also 
within the last few days gained a musical scholarship at Caius College, 
Cambridge, and G. B. Tatham a history scholarship (third year) at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On Thursday, "March 30, the new 
Memorial Hall was opened by Lord Roberts. The day began with short- 
ened Matins at 7.30, followed by a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Lord Roberts arrived about eleven o’clock, and was wel- 
comed in the schoolhouse quadrangle by the whole school, and H. V. 
Braham, captain of the school, presented an address. At noon the 
formal unveiling of the brass tablet containing the names of the Old 
Uppinghamians who had fallen in the South African War took place. 
This was followed by a gymnastic display and by speeches by Lord 
Roberts, the Head Master, the Marquis of Exeter, and Colonel 
Codington. Great enthusiasm was shown throughout the day, not 
only by the school, but by the townspeople. Almost every house in 
the town was decorated with flags or otherwise to welcome our popular 
hero, whose courtesy and kindliness during the whole of the proceed- 
ings, as well as in the cordial and warm interest shown by him, will 
not be easily forgotten by all who assisted in what was, indeed, a red- 
letter day for Uppingham School. 


UNDERFED CHILDREN.—The Order of the Local Government 
Board to Boards of Guardians on relief to underfed children reaches us 
too late for comment. We can only welcome in it the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle for which we have all along contended—that our 
first duty is to see that children are fed, and then, if possible, make 
the parents pay. 
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* The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

: ; : - From Thackeray’s ‘t Roundabout Papers.” The allusions are tu 
The Prize for Literary Puzzles is awarded to “ G.E. D.” ie “« Militavi aca sine gloria,” a “ Lenit albescens animos 
Translation Prizes of One Guinea are awarded to “ Teutwart,” — capillus.” 

“ Welcome,” “ Copa.” - ' 4 Question asked by Tennyson in letter to Edward Lushington. 

| A splacknuck (or splacnuck) is an animal in Brobdingnag, very finely 

| shaped, about six feet long. In the Norfolk dialect it means a miser, 
| and, possibly, Tennyson may refer to this. 

| §. From Diderot. The geese are the forty members of the 

Académie, and the Capitol is the purity of the French language. 

| 

| 


+3 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. against the pikes and dies.” The true reading in Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ” is 
| 


LITERARY PUZZLES. 


“Il est bon de tuer, de temps en temps, un amiral pour encour- 
gee les autres.” —By whom said, cf what admiral? 

2. Tennyson (‘“Life’’) says: ‘*I never put two ‘ss’ together in any 
verse of mine.”—Give instances to the contrary. What bearing has 
the dicium on a disputed reading in Gray? 

3. “I have militated in former times, not without glory; but I grow 
peaceable as I grow old.””—Identify the quotation and the allusions. 


4. Do you know what a splacknuck is? Word h. “The Blind Ilighland Boy” and “P Bell”: C 
; : . . »_ wW ordsworth, °° The Blin ighland Boy” and *‘ Peter Bell” ; Camp- 
5. ** Nous avons quarante oies qui gardent le Capitole.”—-Who are bell, “ The Dead Eagie.” 


the gecse, and what is the Capitol ? 

6. ‘Some gentleman missed his snuff-box, and Hook said [the 
Freemasons’ Tavern was kept in those days, you must remember, by . i , 
Mr. Cuff, not by its present proprietors]—well, the box being lost We classify the 85 versions received as follows :— 
and asked for, llook opened his silent jaws and said: ‘. . .” Shall I Presen 
tell you what he said? It was not a very good pun that the great ` E 
punster then made.” —Suggest the pun, 


6. ‘*Ask mine host. He takes every snuff-box for a Cufti-box.” 
That’s bad enough. 

7. Opening stanzas of ‘‘ A Dream of Fair Women”: * As when a 
man that sails in a balloon,” &c., suppressed. The fire-balloon in 
Prologue to ‘“‘The Princess.” Cowper in “The Task” refers to 
Montgolfier’s invention, and Monti has an ode on him. See also 


‘3 


8. Picture of Beau Nash between Pope and Newton. 


First Class.—Viator, Welcome, Bonne Aventure. 
Second Class.—Zoro, Penn, Bretagne, Crutty, C.E.M., H.A.K., 


7. Name references in poetry to balloons. para, A.Z., F.R.R. 
8. “ Wisdom and Wit are little seen, | Third Class.—Halton, E.A., Ba, Sirach, Grog, M M.D., i&:aérns, 
And Folly at full length. Yellow-Hawk, Booboo, H.J.M., Edgehill, Kerry, Acrolite, O.W., 
— Name the three persons. Kingston, Boniface, Neddingham. 


oe bas Fourth Class. —Corklight, Cosy, Beta, Glyndon, Averil, Téte 
ANSWERS TO LITERARY PUZZLES. | blanche, Patna, Yttaf, S. Clack, E.M.B., Pinson, Simon, Adèle, 
1. Said by English public of Admiral Byng. See Voltaire, | Agatha. ` 
“ Candide,” chapter xxiii. ' GERMAN.’ 
2. Some hundred instances in all have been given of violations by First Class.—G. 2, Wanderer, Altes Haus, Teutwart. 
Tennyson of his canon. Most to the point are those where in later Second Class. —Mica Orden, Cuckoo, Elma Burger, Deutschland, 
editions he has ‘‘criven out the hissing geese.” ‘‘In such greatoffices Dachs, Taugenichts, Mr. Dooley, H.L.D. 


as suit’’ changed to ‘‘ those . . . that.” ‘‘ When all the trees stand in Third Class.—Agricola, G. A. Tann, Aerolite, Frida Ramsden, 
a mist of green ”? changed to ‘‘the wood stands.” ‘* We will eat the , Metre Fossette, O.W. 
Lotos, sweet As the yellow honeycomb,” of the 1833 edition. Noone | Fourth C/ass.—Orange, F.S., Undine, Gast, Wilhelm, Vogel. 
has quoted a fine line from ** Queen Mary,” ‘‘ Hurls his soiled life (Continued on page 352.) 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


Facsimile copies of these can be kept by using the 


SCHOOL FURNITURE vss, LETTER COPYING BOOK. 


MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND, Price 48. 6d. each net. For For Circular lar giving full Il particulars apply as below. 
At the Educational Supply Association's Steam Factory, HIGH ER sc SCHOOL SERIES. 
spel aetna TEXT BOOKS 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL FURNITURE FACTORY IN THE KINGDOM. (By the Rev. C. S. Dawe, B.A.) 


The Geography in this Series is in use aa WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


ARITHMETIC. 
The best display of School Furniture in the Kingdom can | GBOGRAPEHY. | JUNIOR COURBE. Published Price 
bo seen at the Showrooms of the Aseociation, ENGLISH GRAMMAB. { 1s. each. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
= These Books have commanded an astonishing success. 
This show comprises FOR NOTE TAKING, SKETCHING, SPECIMEN MOUNTING. 
SCHOLARS’ DESKS in great variety, 
MASTERS’ DESKS of various kinds, Nature Note Books 
specially prepared by the Association as follows :— 
SCHOOL CUPBOARDS, No. 420.—Size 8 in. by 64in. (Foolscap gto.) PRICE. 
EASELS, 16 ores ican Wiel as beri } 18s. per gross, net. 
and interleaved with cartridge. 
GENERAL APPARATUS. No. 421.—Size 8 in. by 64in. (Foolscap 4to.) 
24 leaves, cream laid paper, ruled Exercise, } 278. per gross, net. 
and interleaved with cartridge. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES | * aa en Ue Acer ae Exercise, | Saute 


and interleaved with cartridge 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED. No. 423.—Size 7d in. by of in. (Post gto.) 


100 leaves, all cartridge. } 1448. per gross, net. 


h 
The most compiele and fully illustrated Catalogue will be forwarded Pecan PRE MARE DOAR pan i? a P: which is the best 


gratis on application. For Circulars and Specimens, gratis, apply to 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON; E.C. 
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Spoken Lren e anny 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, 
and the best book by far for this purpose is— - 


ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT’S 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD, 


of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold, and which is RAPIDLY | 
REPLACING all other French Courses in British Schools. 


Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes : 
infinitely superior in system to the old grammars, 


Part I., 1s. 6d. Parts II. and III., ls. 8d. each. 


Each Part consists of a carefully Panna year's work. 


Ugyadicate, 


“A valuable work, and 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and II., 2d. Books III.-V,, 3d. 
Books VI. and VII., 4d 


“ Devised with great practical skill and judgment. 
acceptance.” —Schoolmaster. 

“Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.””— Guardian, 


For sound practical introductory work these books are unequalled. 


READING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 1s. 3d. | LAMBS’ TALES (2vols.). 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICKWICK. 1s.3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 3d. 
THE CHILDREN'S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 3d. 
7 
WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF NOTABLE DAYS. 8d. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. 6d. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 


34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


mmea a ea a a: 


Should command wide | 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 
as supplied by them to 


SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 
prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO., LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


| NATURE STUDY REQUISITES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MICROSCOPICAL and 
LANTERN SLIDES 


(From 6s. per dozen), 
Write to 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, LTD., 


48 DEANSGATE, 
Laboratories— MANCHESTER. 


16 & 18 CHurcH Roap, LonGsiGHT, MANCHESTER. 


Book of DIAGRAMS, Botanical Š the 
‘* STUDENTS’ SERIES ”’ of Botanical Slides. 
In cloth boards, rs. net (post free, rs. 2d.) 


NEW EDITION. 


DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 
POCKET LENSES. 
MICROSCOPES, 

POND LIFE APPARATUS, &c. 


SCIENCE LANTERNS, SCREENS, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES from Negativ 
SPECIALITY, Drawings, Book Illustrations, &c. asi 


New Catalogue of Microscopical Slides and accessories in preparation. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 48 Deansgate, Manchester. 


Adopted by the Edinburgh School Board. 
104,c00th.) MURBY’S [Revised throughout. 


Analysis of English History. 


Price 1s. With Biographical Appendix, &c., 18. 6d. 


A LOST RECORD! THE MAIN CAUSE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLT 
WAS A CERTAIN ROYAL PROCLAMATION !! AND THIS IS THE 
ONLY SCHOOLBOOK THAT MENTIONS IT!!! See our New Edition, 1904. 


Lonpon: THOMAS MURBY, 3 Lupcate Circus Buixpinecs, E.C. 


MISS LORD’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pp., with ruled paper at end for notes. 2s. 64. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES AND STORIES. 


An English Rendering of Froebel’s ‘‘ Mutter- und Kose- Lieder.” 


Lonpon : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, Lupcats Hitt, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT- BOOKS, Reg &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enqutries solicited. 


Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 
WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, \LONDON. 
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LATIN. 


First Class.—O.V., C.H.St. L.R., C.S. 

Second Class.—O.W., H.D.P., J.H.S., Booboo, Viator, Aegus, 
E.H.O., Mira, Bubo, Quis, Corydon. 

Third Class.—Siste viator, Adhmi. 

Fourth Class.—Herge, Campo, Puer, Sixth Form, Ruga, Olim. 


The entries for Literary Puzzles were disappointing. Marks out of 
20 maximum are as follows :—G. E.D., 14; Chemineau, 10; Rolobo, 
Outis, Ayah, Nephest, 9; Smilax, Cara, Nash, Salve, At spes non 
fracta, Anna Seccotina, Sebastian, Valentia, 8; L.M.L., A.R.A., 
Casual, Fides, 7: Jaculum, Cor, Erin, Ch. Coll., Hailey, Froude, 6; 
F. S. Owens, Paris, B. B., Formosa, Klado, Hotspur, 5; Orient, B.O., 
Fulva, Speckles, U.S., Simia, Palinurus, 4; Nostis, Silvio, Polly, 3. 


Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


The translations in French were the most numerous and the least 
satisfactory. Few observed the ordinary rules of French prosody— 
alternate masculine and feminine rimes, cæsura, &c. Stages was made 
to rime with voyage ; tournée and vie were placed before a consonant 
in the middle of a line. German lent itself t, and the best versions 
were in German. The Latin renderings were generally correct, but 
rarely idiomatic or pointed. We print a selection. 


Quiconque de la vie a fait la triste ronde, 
N’importe où le destin l’a jeté sous le ciel, 
Doit pousser un soupir en pensant qu’en ce monde 
Il a trouvé partout bon accueil—a hotel. 
WELCOME. 
Quiconque a parcouru ce voyage ennuiant 
Qui s'appelle la vie, ou remuant ou triste, 
Peut a la fin se dire hélas ! en soupirant, 
L’accueil le plus sincére on doit i aubergiste. 
MIHI SIT PROPOSITUM. 


l O a aA a ety SB ee 


Quand tous les stages sont faits, 
Le long de la vie, 
Que, de relais en relais, 
La route est finie, 
Demandez au voyageur 
Où l’accueil fut le meilleur : 
—‘* A l'hôtellerie, ô gué ! 
A l'hôtellerie !” BONNE AVENTURE.. 
Quisquis es expertus provectae taedia vitae, 
Seu fuerit felix semita sive gravis, 
“Vae mihi!” clamabis, ‘‘ nil non venale ; taberna 
Inveni nusquam dulcius hospitium.” COPA. 


Per tritum vitae quicunque meaverit orbem ; 
Ad quascunque domos verterit hospes iter : 
‘* Hospitio ”— gemet ille sibi —‘‘ caupona benigno 
Publica privatum vicit ubique Larem.” 
C. H. ST. L. R. 
Wer viel im Leben ist herumgekommen, 
Gesteht wohl seufzend, dass in jedem Land, 
Wo er geweilt, das herzlichste Wilkommen 
Er immer doch in einem Wirthshaus fand ! 
TEUTWART. 


Mr. Edward Latham sends us the following interesting note on the- 
*‘ Portrait de M. Diderot” :— 

‘Pour savoir le nom de lopéra-comique auquel fait allusion 
M. Diderot, jai eu recours à la bonté de M. Maurice Tourneux, de 
Paris, et il a bien voulu me fournir les indications précises qui m’ont 
mis à même de tirer l'affaire au clair. C’est M. Tourneux qui a publié 
‘ La Correspondance Littéraire, etc., de Grimm, Diderot, etc. (Garnier 
frères, 1877-82) ; donc je n’ai pu mieux faire que de m’adresser à lub 
pour ce renseignement. Voici un extrait de cet ouvrage (tom. IV, 
PP- 457, 458) qui aura, je men doute pas, quelque intérêt pour les 
lecteurs de votre Journal : 

‘< Une des plus jolies pièces de ce genre, c’est ‘‘ Le Jardinier et son 
Seigneur,” tirée de la fable de La Fontaine, que tout le monde connaft 
(liv. IV, 4]. Cette pièce vient de paraître [1761]... . La musique en 
est de M. Philidor, plus célébre dans le jeu des échecs que par ses. 
ouvrages de musique. .. . L’auteur a non-seulement rempli le but 


moral de la fable de La Fontaine, qui vous apprend qu’il vaut mieux 
(Continued on page 354.) 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO, Lm., 


=" 5 


sf 


tt HYGIENIC”? DESK. 
Desk, SEAT, AND BACK ADJUSTABLE TO SUIT EACH PUPIL. 


me” GEO. M. HAMMER © CO., Ltd., 


School, College, and Church Furnishers, 
370 STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C. 


Manufactories: 
BERMONDSEY, S.E., and GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
a= 


FURNITURE 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, LIBRARIES, 
LABORATORIES, INSTITUTES, 
CHURCHES, &c., &c., &c. 


Proprietors of the ‘‘ Premier” Patent 


SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS. 


Iiustrated Catalogue (New Edition) post free. 


370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. i 
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FLORIGENE 


(NEW REGD. TRADE MARK) 


AW AR DED 
THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 


BRONZE MEDAL, 


SCHOOL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 


1905. 


THE DUST-ALLAYER” 


SHOULD BE APPLIED DURING THE 
HOLIDAYS IF POSSIBLE. 


“ FLORIGENE ” is an odourless fluid for Floors now being used for the 
Hygienic and Economic treatment of all kinds of Wood, Linoleum, Cork 


Matting, Mosaic Tile, and other Paving in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, AND SCHOOLS; 


also Covernment and Municipal Buildings, Art Calleries, Factories, 


Libraries, Offices, Museums, Warehouses, 


&c. 


“ FLORIGENE ” absorbs and fixes all dust or dirt as it comes im 


be re-distributed. 


treatment. 


contact with the floor and purifies the atmosphere. It is a labour-saver and 
floor-preserver, and can easily and quickly be applied. 

No scrubbing or damping is necessary, 0 
with a hard broom, when the dust or dirt, which is held, will roll in front, and no 


the occasional sweep 


Books, Furniture, Fixtures, and other contents of a room seldom 
require dusting or cleaning, as dust and dirt never rise from the floor after 


“ FLORIGENE ” is effective for 2 to 4 months, according to the wear. 


Further particulars, copies of Reports and Testimonials, may be obtained from— 


CO., 165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. The Lords of the Admiralty; H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 316. 


—— 


| Baramati ng ES. — Literary expert 
undertakes work in London (British Museum, 
&c.) and Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale, &c.) for 
Authors and Publishers. Terms moderate. First-class 
translator from or into French; Author and compiler. 
Excellent references. Address — FurgTEUR, c/o Mr. 
W. Rice, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
LONDON SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS from all parts of the Empire, especially 
for elder Girls who wish for Lessons from London Pro- 
fessors, and for whom the great educational advantage 
of residence for a time in London is desired. Refer- 
ences : West Indies, British Guiana, Canada, eens- 
land, New Zealand, Cyprus, South Africa, “pion, 
India.—Miss Boyer Brown or Miss ANSELL, May- 
field House, Southgate, London, N 


| Farge (Dinan, Côtes du Nord, 


à demi-heure Dinard et St. Malo).—Trois 
Professeurs du Collége et du Pensionnat anglais, 
licenciés de Université, ouvriront, du rer au 23 Août, 
Cours de Phonétique, Littérature, Composition, 
Institutions, avec Conversation. Trois groupes 
—_ de chacun 8 à 15 élèves des deux sexes. Prix 
u cours 6o francs par élève. Pension famille. Vie 
bon marché. Excursions pittoresques, canotage. 
renseignements addresser un shilling.—BLan- 
VILLAIN, Professeur de Rhétorique. 


~ GY MNASTIOS, HOOKEY, &o. 


HE MISSES M. AND E. HER- 


RING, M.B.C.P.E., M.G.T.1., M.N.S.P.E., 
Gold and Silver Medallists (successors to Miss SPENCER 
Harry), Principals ot West Norwood Gymnasium, 
Knight's Hill, are open to additional Visiting Engage- 
ments in London or vicinity.—84 Sandmere Road, 
Clapham. 


Dancing, Deportment, & Grace Culture. 
Miss SUSIE BOYLE 


ESUMES her Classes at the 


PORTMAN ROOMS, Baxer STREET, W.; 
the ATHEN/ZUM, Campen Roan, N.; and the 
PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 

Drawing Room Dancing, Fancy Dancing (a speci- 
), Skipping, &c. 
igh Class Schools attended in and out of London. 
Brighton visited Thursdays. 
Christmas Holiday Classes. 
SreciaL CARE 1S GIVEN TO Basy CLASSES. 
Scotch and Highland Dancing a speciality ; also 
' Hornpipes and Irish Jigs. 

ns given in the ‘Ancient Dances” as recently 
pasire at the Royal Albert Hall Theatre by Miss 

sie BoyLe and her pupils. 


Terms and full particulars on application to 
Miss SUSIE BOYLE, The Nest, 
373 Camden Road, London, N. 


ANTED.— The Journal of Edu- 

cation for February and March, 1880; 

and September, 1881; and October, 1882.— 
LAURIE, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS. 
ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, r- 
man, and Italian for the Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply — 3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


DRILLING, GAMES, AND GYMNASTIOS. 
ISS MARGARET CAMPBELL, 


Diplômée Member of the British College of 

Physical Education, Visits Schools and Clubs. Lessons 

Mae at private houses. Maypole Dancing a speciality. 

á pos apply to 84 Steinhold Avenue, Streatham 
ill, S.W. 


ISS GERTRUDE BAR- 


è RINGER (Contralto) visits Schools and re- 
ceives Private Pupils for Voice Production, Solo and 
Class Singing, and Lessons in Accompanying. Ex- 
perienced in organizing School Concerts. Very 
successful in peparing for Examinations.—107 St. 
George’s Road, S.W. 


LOCUTION.—Miss JOSCELYNE 
(Pupil of Miss ELSIE FOGERTY) teaches Read- 
ing aloud, Recitation, Voice Production, and Breath- 
ing. Special attention given to physical needs and 
development. Lectures and concucts School Classes. 
Visits Brighton Thursdays. Excellent testimonials. 
Terms, moderate, on application to 42 Undercliff Road, 
Lewisham, S 


LAIN NEEDLEWORK AND 
CUTTING OUT.—Experienced MISTRESS 


can Visit one or two more Schools. Prepares large or 


small Classes for the Examinations of the London 
Institute. 

Pupils have obtained ‘‘ Excellent.” No failures in 
1904. 


Lessons also given in Cane Weaving.—The Limes, 
Cheam Hill, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


OTCE CULTURE 


Voices Produced, Trained, and Restored for Sing- 
ing, Elocution, and Public Speaking. 

) ee method. Exceptional results. Breathing dif- 
ficulties overcome. Lectures. — Miss E. RUSHTON, 
A.R.A.M., 9 Mount Nod Road, Streatham. 


WELL known experienced 
TEACHER of FRENCH and GERMAN 
has some time disengaged for Visiting Engagements 
and Private Tuition at his own or at the Pupil's 
residence. Address—No. 6,693. % 


ARISIENNE.—Brevet Supérieur. 

B.A. London (First Class Honours). Registered. 
Many years’ experience in well known High School. 
Has some time disengaged for School or Private 
Coaching. Address—No. 6,694. % 


OACHING OR VISITING 


LESSONS. — Lady (experienced Teacher, 
Cambridge Higher Local First Class Honours) requires 
additional Lessons. English Language and Litera- 
ture, advanced Latin, French, Italian, Correspond- 
ence. Excellent references.—M. P., 7 Fawcett Street, 
Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 


ISS WINIFRED MEAKIN, of 


the Guildhall School of Music (Pupil of Mr. 
Cairns James, late Resident Mistress of Elocution at 
Havergal College, Toronto, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, Registered Column B), is prepared to Visit 
Schools in London and neighbourhood for Elocution 
and Voice Production. Special attention is given to 
improving Canadian and American accents. Elocution 
Engagements accepted. Address—E.ocuTion, The 
Limes, Cheam Hill, Worcester Park. 


HAT BANDS, 


CAPS, AND BADGES 


At Wholesale Prices 
through Manufacturer’s Agent, 


Quotations for any Quantity, Design, or Colour.. 
Write—ScnHoots AGENT, 1 Arundel Villas, Chelmsford 
Road, South Woodford, N.E. 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


CHOOL TRANSFERS AND 
PARTNERSHIPS.— Ladies and 
Gentlemen wishing to be notified of par- 
ticulars of Schools for Sale or Partner- 
ships in Schools of any denomination 
should send a detailed statement of their 
requirements to Mr. TRUMAN, 6 Hlolles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., who 
acts as Agent to many of the best establish- 


ments. 


| 


All applications and inquiries are treated as. 


strictly private and confidential. No charge 


is made to purchasers. 


MALL Nucleus of Recognized 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL to be transferred at capita- 

tion fees. Fitted Gymnasium and school furniture to 

be sold. Airy detached house (on lease), with good 

arden, suitable for Principal wishing to move few 

oarders into country, near London. Address—No, 
6,703. % 


@ Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed “ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT b 
School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 3 
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souffrir un petit mal et prendre patience que d’y remédier par la 
protection des grands. Le seigneur, avec son train de valets et sa 
meute de chiens courants, fait dans un instant plus de mal aux potagers 
de maitre Simon, jardinier, que le lièvre dont il vient de le délivrer 
men aurait fait dans vingt ans. Mais M. Sedaine a associé a cette 
moralité une autre idée bien plaisante et bien originale. Maitre Simon 
est en habit de dimanche; rien ne lui manque que sa perruque. Il 
attend dans cette parure le seigneur avec une vanité et une fatuité qui 
insultent a tout le village. Au moment quon lui apporte sa perruque, 
sa femme, plus sensée que lui et moins engouée de arrivée de mon- 
seigneur, le met en colere. Voila la perruque qui tombe par terre et 
maitre Simon qui marche dessus, et le perruquier de la reprendre pour 
l’accommoder de nouveau. Or, de toute la pièce, maitre Simon ne 
peut plus joindre sa perruque. Monseigneur arrive, ne prend pas trop 
de garde au maitre jardinier, caresse sa fille, parle a tout le monde, 
excepté au bonhomme Simon. Celui-ci attribue tous ses malheurs a ce 
qu’il na pas sa perruque. “Il ne ma,” dit-il, ‘‘jamais vu sans 
perruque. ... il est piqué de me voir sans perruque.” Enfin personne 
ne sort que maitre Simon ne lui recommande de lui envoyer sa per- 
ruque; et le seigneur met le comble à sa douleur en disant à la fin, 
sans lavoir salué: ‘“ Ah! vous voilà, mettez votre bonnet, bonhomme.” 
... On en rit d'abord comme d'une saillie naturelle et plaisante, et, 
lorsqu’on est arrivé à la fin de la picce, on s'aperçoit qu'elle roule tout 
entiere sur cette perruque; car maitre Simon la retrouve précisément 
au moment que le seigneur est parti, C'est-à-dire, lorsqu’il n’en a plus 
besoin. Combien de gens qui, dans toute leur vie, n'ont pu joindre 
leur perruque !’ 

‘ M. Tourneux me dit, à propos de la main gauche ‘qui n’est pas 
dessinée’ : 

“< Autant qw'il men souvient, la main gauche du modèle laisse en 
effet à désirer comme dessin, c'est-à-dire, par la facon dont le peintre 
en a tracé le contour et rendu la couleur, et ce défaut avait frappé 
Diderot et ses amis. Le graveur (j’avais pris la peine d'aller voir au 
Musée britannique une gravure du portrait original, mais là les deux 
mains sont tout aussi bien gravées lune que l'autre) a très probable- 
ment corrigé ce défaut et, lorsqu’on n’a pas eu l'original sous les yeux, 
on peut en efiet trouver cette remarque peu intelligible.’ ” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the translation 


of the following ballad of Seidl :— 


Horch, Marthe, draussen pocht es; geh, lass den Mann herein, 

Es wird ein armer Pilger, der sich verirrte, sein !— 

** Gruss Gott, du schmucker Krieger! nimm Platz an unserm Tisch ; 
Das Brod ist weiss und locker, der Trank ist hell und frisch ! ” 


“ Es ist nicht Trank, noch Speise, wonach es Noth mir thut, 
Doch, so ihr seid Hans Euler, so will ich euer Blut ! 

Wisst ihr, vor Monden hab’ ich euch noch als Feind bedroht : 
Dort hatt’ ich einen Bruder, den Bruder schlugt ihr todt. 


Und als er rang am Boden, da schwur ich es ihm gleich, 
Dass ich ihn rächen wollte, früh oder spat, an euch ! ”— 
“Und hab’ ich ihn erschlagen, so war’s im rechten Streit, 
Und kommt ihr, ihn zu rachen—wohlan, ich bin bereit ! 


Doch nicht im Hause kampf ich, nicht zwischen Thür und Wand : 
Im Angesichte dessen, wofür ich stritt und stand. 
Den Sabel— Marthe, weinst du ?—womit ich ihn erschlug, 


Und sollt ich nimmer kommen—Tyrol ist gross genug !” 


Sie gehen mit cinander den nahen Fels hinan ; 

Sein gülden Thor hat eben der Morgen aufgethan ;— 
Der Hans voran, der Fremde recht rüstig hinterdrein, 
Und höher steht mit Beiden der liebe Sonnenschein. 


Nun stehn sie an der Spitze, —da liegt die Alpenwelt, 
Die wunderbare, grosse, vor ihnen aufgehellt ; 
Gesunk’ne Nebel zeigen der Thäler reiche Lust, 

Mit Ilütten in den Armen, die Heerden an der Brust. 


Dazwischen Riesenbache, darunter Kluft an Kluft, 

Daneben Wälderkronen, darüber freie Luft ; 

Und sichtbar nicht, doch fühlbar, von Gottes Ruh’ umkreist, 
In Hütten und in Herzen der alten Treue Geist. 


Das sehn die Beiden droben, dem Fremden sinkt die Hand, 
Hans aber zeigt hinunter auf’s liebe Vaterland : 

“Für das hab’ ich gefochten, dein Bruder hat’s bedroht ; 
Für das hab’ ich gestritten, für das schlug ich ihn todt.” 


Der Fremde sieht hinunter, sieht Hansen in’s Gesicht, 

Er will den Arm erheben, den Arm erhebt er nicht: 

‘ Und hast du ihn erschlagen, so war’s im rechten Streit, 
Und willst du mir verzeihen, komm, Hans, ich bin bereit !” 


MISSING RIMES. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea for the following com- 
petition. In case of equality the prize will be adjudged 


Á M e e a e a a a 


| 


to the candidate who correctly fills in the blanks and also 
tdentifies the quotation :— ; 


1. And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted —— 
And into glory ; 


2. Sound, sound the clarion, fill the —— ; 
To all the sensual world : 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


3. Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and ; 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been ` 


4. True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 
And trifles for the ; 
And nothings for Sylvanus ; 


5. Art thou a Statist in the 
Of public conflicts trained and —— ? 
First learn to love one living man; 
Then may’st thou think upon the dead. 


6. Yon bird is strong to fly: 
How straight the balanced pinions ! 
Twin scimitars, that carve the cloudy group, 
Or, rigid as a A 
Print their sad cypher on the polished sky. 


7. Where all desires are dead or cold 
As is the : 
8. No graven images may be 
Worshipped except the 


g. Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties; give me a : 


. Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman : 
Though they may gang a kennin’ ; 
To step aside is ; 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays in Translation.” 


All competitions must reach the Office by May 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ADVANCED HISTORICAL TEACHING COMMITTER.—In our March 
number we suggested that the work of this Committee should be 
carried out ir connexion with the University of London. Our readers 
may be glad to have some particulars of the work it has been doing 
since 1902. Courses of lectures have been delivered in the London 
School of Economics by Mr. Hubert Hall, of the Record Office, and 
by Mr. J. S. Leadam. Mr. Ilall’s course for Michaelmas Term, 
1904, was upon select documents illustrating the internal history of the 
British Islands and the English possessions in France between 800 an 
1450 A.D. It is to be followed in Lent Term, 1905, by a course on 
the external relations of England during the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Leadam’s course for these two terms is upon early Tudor history from 
original sources, and deals especially with gilds and matters of trade or 
commerce. Both courses have been well attended by graduates en- 
gaged in educational work or studying with a view to the doctorate. 
The main object of the lectures is to give students the instruction 
necessary to enable them to make use of the wealth of documentary 
material which is so abundant in London, and to select the proper 
authorities for particular subjects. Opportunities are afforded them 
of personally examining the chief printed editions, facsimiles, or origin 
MSS. referred to, at the British Museum or the Record Office. The 
new Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford made the training 
of historians the subject of his inaugural lecture; the Advan 
Historical Teaching Committee may claim that the first practical steps 
though on a modest scale, have been taken in London. But it is not 
a matter which concerns only would-be historians or mediævalists. 
People who are studying law, economics, or military science may M 
themselves on a line of inquiry whicn leads them back to the Middle 
Ages, but-dare not follow it ap)for)\want ófa grammar and a chart. 
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“ A careful study of these lessons, and, indeed, of the whole book, 
can be confidently recommended to all who are engaged in the duty 
of teaching, either in primary or in secondary schools, and only good 
could ensue were members of Education Committees and managers 
of schools to make a careful study of Mr. Winch’s notes and con- 
clusions.” —Æ DUCA TION. 


“ These outline lessons are curiously interesting, at least to all who 
have a practical acquaintance with the subject.” —SPECTATOR. 


“ Any one taking up this book and expecting to find the usual criticism 
and information will be entirely disappointed ; for Mr. Winch has made 
his volume useful and interesting from cover to cover. If he could be 
deputed to give us a book on French or a book on English schools, 
written exactly on the same lines, many people would be grateful.” — 

EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


Notes on 
German Schools. 


With special relation to Curriculum and 
Methods of Teaching. 


BY 


WILLIAM H. WINCH, M.A, 


Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Inspector of Schools ; 
Author of ‘* Problems in Education.” 


Mr. Winch has travelled over Germany, observing 
the educational system in a large number of schools, 
and he has given the results of his investigations in 
these Notes to serve as data for comparison between 
the German and the English systems. 

His attention, as he says, was “mainly confined 
to the primary, middle, and that section of secondary 
Schools in which modern languages and science 
take a prominent place.” The principal points taken 
up are the school hours, training and salaries of 
teachers, curricula and methods of teaching, and the 
examination and promotion of the children. It is 
noted that the average school curriculum ts much 
simpler than in England, that more time is devoted 
to the study of the mother tongue and literature, 
and that, except in the Hamburg boys’ schools, foreign 
languages are not included in the primary-school 
curriculum. The individual teacher has no difficulty 
about the fair allotment of time to each subject, as 
that is settled for him in the official Syllabus of 
Instruction, which is perfectly rigid. 

Mr. Winch points out further that in the direction 
of schools there is now in England, under the new 
Education Act, an interesting approximation to the 
German system. Directly-elected School Boards are 
unknown in Germany, the Schools being under the 
charge of the municipalities. The second part of the 
book is devoted to outline lessons in the various 
subjects of the curriculum which Mr. Winch has 
heard taught. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.: London, New York, and Bombay. 


SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL 
REFORMERS. 


I.—PROF. H. E. ARMSTRONG. 
By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 


HE late Dr. Salmon, equally eminent as theologian and as 

mathematician, remarks in his well known “ Introduction 

to the New Testament”: ‘The labour of forming opinions for 

themselves is too much for most men and for almost all women. 

They look out for some authority from whom they can take 
Opinions ready made.” 

Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Sheliey, tells the following 
story. Mrs. Shelley, choosing a school for her son, asked the 
advice of a lady, who thereupon gave utterance to “just the sort 
of banality one does come out with: ‘Oh, send him somewhere 
where they will teach him to think for himself?” “I have had,” 
continues Arnold, “far too long a training as a school-inspector 
to presume to call an utterance of this kind a ‘banality’ ; 
however, it is not on this advice that I now wish to lay stress, 
but upon Mrs. Shelley’s reply to it. Mrs. Shelley answered : 
‘Teach him to think for himself! Oh, my God! teach him 
rather to think like other people.’” 

Another of the contradictions which baffle us modern edu- 
cators! On the one hand, the advice—for that is, perhaps, 
what Dr. Salmon’s words amount to—that we should encourage 
the adoption of a “heuristic” attitude of mind, a spirit of 
inquisitiveness and independence, of taking little or nothing on 
trust, of “thinking for ourselves” ; on the other hand, a recog- 
nition of the perils of laying too much stress upon this principle. 
Neither Dr. Salmon nor Mrs. Shelley was an “ educationist” by 
profession ; yet the conflict of opinion which their words shadow 
forth is one that exists at this moment, and one that shows no 
sign of abatement, in the ranks of teachers and educational 
writers. 

Hegel has laid stress upon the synthesis of contradictories. 
Is synthesis possible here? For the moment there is no doubt 
that the former of the “two voices” ıs the louder. The average 
“ educational reformer” has various arrows in his quiver, but 
his favourite one is the demand that the pupils in our schools 
should be taught to “think for themselves.” The advice comes 
forth almost automatically at prize distributions and school 
openings. Yet here is Mrs. Shelley recoiling with something 
like horror from prescribing such a treatment for her son ! 

The truth is, and this will become more obvious as we study 
with increasing care the educational needs of the time, that “to 
think for oneself” is a valuable and indispensable endowment of 
a complete man, and therefore one that we should encourage 
among our pupils, especially at certain stages of development ; 
but it is zo/the only educational need, nor is it perhaps the most 
pressing. When a medical man is called upon to prescribe for 
an overfed and under-exercised patient he naturally prescribes 
walking or cycling or dumbbell exercises. When he is called 
upon to prescribe for a starving street urchin, who toils from 
sundown to midnight at selling football editions, he naturally 
prescribes more food and less toil. So with our educationists. 
When they see the mind surfeited with excess of memory 
material almost passively received and not more than half di- 
gested, they rightly urge the further necessity of a more mentally 
aggressive attitude; they become advocates of “heuristic” 
methods ; when, on the other hand, they find a mind starving 
on purely formal subjects—on English or Latin grammar, on 
arithmetic, on reading viewed as a mere dexterity—a mind, 
therefore, without living interests and apperceptive power, they 
urge or should urge with equal emphasis the necessity for a 
mental diet more nutritive and stimulating. The former is the 
attitude of Dr. Armstrong. A few quotations,* though they are 
almost superfluous, will establish this fact. 

“Much of the mental inertness of the day is acquired at 
school by over-indulgence in book study” (page 69). “We all 
know how easily we forget most things which are told to us or 
which we read about” (page 194). “In fact, mere knowledge 
counts for very little, zous for everything” (page 400) “I 
would urge you not to attempt too much, but to remember 
always that you are seeking to form habits, and not to impart 


* I quote from his collected papers, ‘‘ The, Teaching of Scientific 
Method.” (Macmillan. 1903.) 
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mere knowledge” (page 403). Dr. Armstrong similarly quotes 
with the warmest approval the declaration of Edward Thring 
that we should “break down the knowledge idol,” “smash up 
the idolatry of knowledge,” and “frankly admit that the 
majority of mankind cannot get much knowledge.” He 
protests against the predominance of Chinese literary methods 
and ideals (page 13), and quotes with approval the act of the 
Oriental emperor who, in disgust at those methods and ideals, 
caused the burning of books (page 11). One is here reminded 
of some of Rousseau’s wildest onslaughts. 

Expressions like certain of those quoted are rapidly becoming 
the educational orthodoxy of reformers. The desire to spread 
“information” among the “lower” or other classes is ceasing to 
operate powerfully ; information, facts, knowledge, charm our 
educational leaders no longer, though in our schools we are 
still influenced in certain of our subjects by the old formula. 

What is Dr. Armstrong’s remedy? Our teaching, he tells us, 
must, in the first place, be so directed as to stimulate “ doing” 
rather than “knowing”; manual work, though not necessarily 
on the lines now adopted, should occupy a far more prominent 
place than hitherto in the curriculum. “ Boys and girls gener- 
ally must not be confined to desk studies” (page 8). “ Class- 
rooms must either be converted into workshops, or ample 
workshop accommodation must be provided ” (page 20). But it 
is not as a champion of manual instruction fer se that Dr. 
Armstrong has any claims upon our attention. It is rather as 
an advocate of experimental work carried out with a view of 
encouraging a spirit of inquiry or investigation ; our pupils 
have to adopt a “ heuristic ” attitude, primarily in their “ science” 
work, but, also, to a large extent, in their literary studies also. 
That this is the central principle of Dr. Armstrong’s teaching 
is well known, but a few quotations will not be out of place. 

“Problems must be set, and time must be allowed for their 
solution” (page 20). “Regard the instruction entirely * from 
the disciplinary point of view” while basing it on utilitarian 
considerations (page 193). The endeavour should be made “to 
inculcate the habits of observing accurately, of experimenting 
exactly, of observing and experimenting with a clearly defined 
and logical purpose, and of logical reasoning from observation 
and the results of experimental inquiry. Scientific habits and 
method must be universally taught ” (page 8). “ The so-called 
science taught in most schools, especially that which is de- 
manded by examiners, is not only worthless, but positively 
detrimental” (page 17), as it is not taught along “heuristic” 
lines. Evidently Prof. Armstrong’s views are closely akin, in 
certain of their aspects, to those of Froebel. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the chief feature of the 
“heuristic method,” or the “ method of discovery,” is its insist- 
ence upon the child’s repeating the discoveries of past ages, 
recapitulating, in miniature, the scientific history of the race, 
including, as a special case, the primitive stage, when man was 
inventing tools, &c., for himself and discovering the facts of 
nature. I cannot find that Prof. Armstrong lays much stress 
upon this principle, to which, indeed, many obstacles and 
objections present themselves. Born amid, and already familiar- 
ized with, modern conditions, the child who attends our schools 
cannot be transplanted wholly into preceding centuries, though 
initsearlier years there may undoubtedly exista certain innate sym- 
pathy between the mental and,moral attitude of the child and that 
of the primitive man, a sympathy of which Ziller, in his doctrine 
of “culture stages,” has availed himself.t The doctrine of the 

arallelism between racial and individual development, strikingly 
bare out by embryological discoveries, is suggestive but not 
conclusive to educational reformers. It gives prima facie cases 
for consideration, but these cases have each to be critically con- 
sidered. Prof. Armstrong does not rely upon analogies of this 
kind, but rather upon the undoubted fact that man must be 
efficient, and that efficiency is therefore one of the ends, though 
perhaps only a subordinate one, which the teacher must put 
before himself. 

By adopting the methods that have been briefly indicated, 
Dr. Armstrong believes that we may bring school into close 
touch with general life. Man, he tells us, has, in the long run, 
to grapple with practical problems, not to receive passively the 
ideas of his fellows. Foreign competition is facing us (page 402); 


* This ‘‘ entirely ” is dangerous. 
t Consider especially the ‘‘ fairy tale” and “Robinson Crusoe” 
propusals. l 


how important, then, that an attitude of open-minded, strenuous 
effort should be encouraged, rather than frowned upon, during 
the school days of the pupil! ‘The work done in school is, at 
present, impossible to translate into ordinary practice, is foreign 
to outside requirements ” (page 83). Our schools “hinder the 
development of practical ability” (page 83). “ To be scientific 
is to be knowing or canny, in the best and highest and 
fullest sense of the term; the knowing man being one who 
can, who has the power of doing, of producing as well as of 
holding ” (page 196). There is a general lack of “ initiative ” in 
our public departments (page 72), and this is traceable in large 
measure to our schools and Universities, at which only one 
industry flourishes—“ the examination industry” (page 108). 
The weakness cannot be remedied by the premature en- 
couragement of “technical teaching”; it is not the province 
of schools to teach any branch of science technically or even 
specifically” ; what is really needed is “training in scientific 
method ” (page 453). 

Below will be found indications of what 1 regard as the chief 
weakness in Prof. Armstrong’s propaganda. I do not believe— 
nor does our writer always believe—that “knowledge,” or 
“ mere knowledge,” is so unimportant as some of his expres- 
sions would suggest. Above all, I do not believe that to 
encourage the study of Nature, to the neglect of the study of 
man by means of history, literature, fairy-tale, Bible, and the 
like, would be anything but a fearfully retrograde step ; though 
the young child (as Wordsworth points out) and the adolescent 
(as Dr. Stanley Hall points out) often see a fascination in 
“ Nature.” Prof. Armstrong is right in his positive suggestions ; 
wrong in his emphasis. 

Just for the present, however, I wish to adduce a few of the 
objections that have been brought forward against the “heuristic” 
method itself. Mr. H. G. Wells, who, on many matters, stands 
close to our writer, holds that, however excellent in the hands 
of Prof. Armstrong himself, and able teachers, the method 
would be nothing but a “pointless fumble” in the hands of 
most teachers.* In his “ Food of the Gods ” he propounds “an 
improvement on Prof. Armstrong’s ‘heuristic’ method, whereby, 
at the cost of three or four hundred pounds’ worth of apparatus, 
a total neglect of all other studies, and the individual attention 
of a teacher of exceptional gifts, an average child might, with 
a peculiar sort of thumby thoroughness, learn in the course of 
ten or twelve years almost as much chemistry as one could get 
in one of those objectionable shilling text-books.” So long as 
dangers like this face us, there is every reason for moving 
cautiously. 

Germany, at any rate, has no sympathy with “ heuristic 
methods” in the school. “ The German teacher relies upon the 
lecture rather than upon the laboratory method. . . . It is better 
for the pupil to see experiments properly executed, and to be 
trained to observe and reason correctly by his teacher, than to 
grope helplessly along in the dark, endeavouring to discover 
for himself. Life is too short for inventive methods .. . the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of the race is the 
child’s, to-assimilate and make his own as rapidly as may be.”t 
I incline to think that Prof. Armstrong is nearer the truth 
than German teachers, if the above account correctly represents 
the attitude of the latter ; still, we see that “lecture methods” 
may, after all, have a place of their own; and I believe that in 
scientific Germany the laboratory is almost unknown except for 
scholars beyond the ordinary school age. The Germans, in 
fact, have little sympathy with Froebel and his modern followers. 
Probably the Germans are wrong in this; but it is equally 
probably that Prof. Armstrong’s neglect of Herbart is as fatal 
a mistake as their neglect of Froebel. 

The objection brought against “heuristic” proposals, that 
there is no need for the modern child to reproduce the errors and 
“backward-sweeping curves” of racial evolution, and that he 
should rather be led ina straight course to the desired goal, is an 
objection that is scarcely applicable to Prof. Armstrong’s own 
proposals. As already indicated, he lays no great stress upon 
the doctrine of parallelism. But I question whether he gives 
due weight to the educational value of imitation, a feature of 
racial and individual development quite as important as 
initiative.t It is also very doubtful whether such “ heuristic ” 


* « Mankind in the Making,” page 183. 
+ Hughes, ‘‘ The Making of Citizens,” page 253: 
+ Prof. Lloyd Morgan has mentioned this point: 
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meccons as are possible in school are not logically defec- 
ive. 

Some expressions in Dr. Armstrong’s papers go to show that 
his condemnation of the “knowledge ” ideal is by no means 
absolute ; he sees the dangers of “ ignorance ” (page 402) ; he 
sees a value in knowledge, ideas, information, irrespective, ap- 
parently, of the mode—“ heuristic” or other—in which these are 
obtained. His hard words about bookish knowledge give place 
to a frank recognition that such knowledge is indispensable. 

Books are wanted, written in a bright, attractive, and simple 
style, full of accurate information, which would carry us over 
the world and give clear pictures of all that is to be seen, as 
well as of the character and customs of its inhabitants ; and 
books are wanted which, in like manner, would carry us back 
in time and sketch the history of the peoples of the Earth. The 
various branches of science all heed their popular exponents” 
(pages 86-87). “ Children must not only be taught to read 

ks : they must learn also to regard and use them as sources 
of information ; the habit of flying for information to books 
must be cultivated” (page 85). Heuristic methods, in short, 
are as applicable to literary as to other subjects. It is not easy 
to reconcile these pronouncements with some that precede, but, 
so far as I can see, Prof. Armstrong’s point is that most school- 
books are of the “text-book” variety ; books which, though 
full of information, are devoid of intrinsic merits, incapable of 
arousing genuine interest, defective in method ; books that are 
not seminal and thus fail to suggest lines of discovery, or, when 
such lines have been suggested, fail to provide the “minute 
details” (page 87) that may be required for carrying out the 
discovery. But on the whole Prof. Armstrong’s references to 
books seem to me hesitating and confused, almost contradictory. 
The generalattitude he adopts is oneof depreciating “mere know- 
ledge,” especially book knowledge; yet he tells us that “ we do not 
sufficiently recognize the value of books as stores of information 
and savers of brain waste” (page 87). In other words, know- 
ledge zs valuable after all, but (apparently) not when stored in 
the mind ; men have to be sufficiently acute and “knowing” to 
be able to fly to books for such facts as may be required on 
occasion, but must not attempt to retain these facts in their 
memory.* To me, at any rate, this principle, when pressed 
to an extreme, seems quite as dangerous as the policy of 
heaping up inthe memory a mass of verbal or other knowledge ; 
the mind that Dr. Armstrong would create would be a hard, con- 
scienceless, insensitive, unlovely mind, fitter to inhabit those 
remorseless mental horrors with which Mr. Wells peoples the 
planet Marst than the erring men of this world—men who 
aie ever-present stimulus of ideals and the vision of high 

ity. 

I do not say that by following the tendency of Prof. Arm- 
Strong’s thought we should be seriously led astray ; finding our- 
selves amid dangers, we should soon come to a pause : but I do 
say that his thought would land us in these dangers, if we 
pursued it with rigid consistency. I agree that we should use 
books for purposes of minute reference ; I agree that we should 
encourage such use; I agree that there is no need to burden 
the memory with petty details ; but I do zo¢ agree, and I regard 
it as an educational heresy of the first dimensions, that we ought 
to depreciate the possession by the mind of rich and varied 
knowledge. Prof. Armstrong quotes, with approval, Thring’s 
words : “ Create great interest.” The Herbartians will tell him 
that, on a purely “heuristic” basis—a basis of starving the mind 
of all knowledge, except such as is acquired by personal original 
effort—interest cannot be “created,” for it depends upon apper- 
ception, and, therefore, on the possession of previous knowledge. 
Prof. Armstrong laments the lack of interest that prevails at the 
Present day ; “our children have no healthy desire to increase 
their intelligence” (page 15). Possibly the reason for this is 
quite different from the reason he adduces. Instead of there 
being a surfeit of knowledge, there may be too little knowledge; 
the curriculum may have been too “formal.” Sir Oliver Lodge 
thinks that this holds good of at least some schools.{ Curiously 
enough, also, the very case that Prof. Armstrong cites as bearing 


* Yet elsewhere he says, “there never was a time when general 
knowledge was of greater value than it is at the present day” 
(page 68). It is almost impossible, on this subject, to find out what 
Prof. Armstrong does mean. 

t “The War of the Worlds.” 
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out his contention is cited by a prominent Herbartian as a proof 
of the need of “mere knowledge ”—the case of Sherlock Holmes. 
The power of “putting two and two together,” possessed by 
that famous detective, wins his approval (page 16); but Prof. 
Adams draws quite another educational inference from the facts. 
“Holmes’s apperception mass contained the German word Rache, 
which means ‘revenge.’ Holmes was right; Lestrade was 
wrong. But it was not a matter of reasoning backwards or 
forwards ; it was a matter of knowledge.” * Much of the lack 
of interest and general inefficiency which Prof. Armstrong 
deplores is due to the absence of that “knowledge” which he 
would sometimes have us to despise. He is trapped, as most 
non-Herbartians seem fated to be trapped, in the coils of the 
“ faculty doctrine.” There is no “mere knowledge,” as Herbart 
or Prof. James would tell him; nay, he might have learnt the 
same from his leader Spencer. “Knowledge is turned into 
faculty as soon as it is taken in.” 

Perhaps the greatest danger to education at this moment— 
except the ever imminent danger of increased officialism—is the 
stress laid by reformers like Prof. Armstrong and Mr. Wells on 
instrumental subjects. Is it not clear that the possession of 
“ power,” of a heuristically active mind, and the like, is no 
guarantee that the character is in a healthy state? Instrumental 
subjects are but means to an end, and will serve the end of a 
bad man as well as that of a good man. They are “knife and 
fork studies,” not “dinner studies,” as Prof. Adams is constantly 
urging. Moral insight depends on ideas, not on powers ; inte- 
rest, too—closely related, as Herbartians assure us, with char- 
acter—ultimately rests, in large measure, on ideas and their 
apperceptive reactions. Hence they regard the laying of stress 
on formal subjects and dexterities as a dangerous thing, a thing 
legitimate only on the assumption that we have too much 
neglected these subjects and dexterities. 

I have no doubt that Prof. Armstrong would admit much of 
this. In fact, I find him conceding that mere automatic 
efficiency in the “three R’s” is, 2m ztself, a comparatively un- 
important thing (page 6). But I would urge that azy kind of 
efficiency—even scientific efficiency—is an unimportant thing 
in itself, unless our aim is to create a nation of soulless victors 
in a brutal struggle for existence. Such a struggle, he says in 
one place, is “ Nature’sefirst law” (page 38) ; but for education 
to allow its methods to be dominated by such a law seems to 
me the most fatal policy that can be adopted. That we have 
to exist if we are to be “virtuous ” is true ; that we have to eat 
food and live under shelter if we are to be moral and civil 
beings is also true ; but such considerations do not justify us in 
adopting the “ first law of Nature” as an educational guide. 

As cofellaries of his main proposition, we find Prof. Arm- 
strong urging (1) the introduction of a “fourth R ”—reasoning 
—among the “three R’s” of our elementary schools (page 89), 
and (2) that “whatever we do, let us be thorough ” (page 89). 

This gospel of “thoroughness” was described by Edward 
Thring—whom Prof. Armstrong regards with great respect—as 
“a fallacy.” “There is something so wise, so unanswerable, in 
the modest yet firm requirement that the lessons must be done 
thoroughly, and a boy not advance till he has mastered what 
he is doing, that the request commands assent at once; there 
is also so real a truth underlying the dictum that the fallacy 
involved in it easily escapes notice. The fallacy 1s—z* cannot 
be done. There is no power in the minds of the young to 
master a subject thoroughly. Thorough mastery is the per- 
fection of trained skill, and it is absurd to demand the perfection 
of trained skill from the untrained beginner. . .. There must 
be change. . . . Monotony is the greatest enemy a teacher has 
to deal with.”+ My impression is that Prof. Armstrong is 
thinking rather of exactness than thoroughness ; but, at any 
rate, it is clear that in the strict sense “thoroughness” is un- 
attainable in, at any rate, all the “ knowledge ” departments of 
school work. No child can study even a lump of granite 
“thoroughly ”—to do so would involve a very considerable 
knowledge of geology and chemistry ; but the child can study 
the lump with considerable exactness (in other words, observe 
and describe it in much detail) if such an exercise is prescribed. 
“ Thoroughness ” in the study of the more imaginative subjects 
—those of the humanistic group—may easily do as much harm 
as good. To feed the mind, kindle the imagination, and 

è « Herbartian Psychology,” page 150. 
t ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” /paĝe 189. 
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awaken the idealizing instinct are important tasks, quite dis- 
tinct from the task which Prof. Armstrong stresses.* 

Again, when he—and, more recently, Sir W. Collins—pre- 
scribes a “fourth R” (Reasoning), the value of the suggestion, 
though considerable, is limited by the considerations already 
put forward. Reasoning is a good and great thing, and 

ecomes of increasing importance as the age of the child 
advances ; but for the child’s mind to be stored with noble 
ideas of a humanizing kind is quite as important, and certainly 
more primary. 

Again, I do not imagine that Prof. Armstrong, if pressed, would 
deny this.t In his noble British Association address he said 
that “we need to send forth a new mission charged with the 
holy duty of enabling man to appreciate and acknowledge the 
beauty of the universe, as well as of preparing him to be a 
thoroughly effective worker, thus fitting him for the true, un- 
selfish, and reverent enjoyment of life” (page 45). Here the dis- 
tinction between character and mere instrumental efficiency is 
clearly indicated ; and he stresses, like a genuine Herbartian, 
the importance of “ creating in all minds a higher and reverent 
interest in life” (page 45) such as may be fruitful in moral con- 
sequences (page 53). But I do not see that the doctrine most com- 
monly associated with Prof. Armstrong’s name—the “ heuristic” 
doctrine—is one that bears closely on the ideal shadowed forth 
in the above words, for interest is largely a matter of appercep- 
tion ; and apperceptive power, if his proposals were pressed too 
far, would be seriously weakened or endangered. The strenuous 
sides of character on which Prof. Armstrong lays such stress 
are useless—they may be even pernicious—apart from the 
possession of a power (however subtle and vague) of idealization, 
of moral sensitiveness ; a richness and freedom of imagination ; 
a responsiveness ; an elasticity. Many a boy—David Copper- 
field is an instance from fiction—has been saved by the reading 
of imaginative literature from being mentally and morally 
crushed ; a “heuristic ” method of training would never accom- 
plish this, for such a method presupposes, or should presuppose, 
an already well fed mind. Prof. Armstrong sees in the labor- 
atory balance “an extraordinarily potent means of effecting moral 
culture” (page 217). The language seems to me exaggerated. 
Exactness, accuracy, precision—all this is good, but it may ap- 
pertain as well to a devil incarnate as fo a moral being. The 
fundamental weakness of Prof. Armstrong’s position is this 
exaggerated stress upon purely instrumental subjects or 
methods ; what he says is always worthy of attention and fre- 
quently of vast importance and suggestiveness, but it nearly 
always concerns matters which, though important for efficiency, 
would be as valuable in this respect to fiends and scoyrdrels as 
to angels and saints. Thinking power, initiative, independ- 
ence, thoroughness—these do wo¢ constitute a perfect man. 
The need for “ character-forming instruction,” ‘ humanistic 
instruction ”—the “ Gesinnungsunterricht” of the Herbartians 
—he scarcely recognizes at all; the only precise instance 
of its recognition known to me in Prof. Armstrong’s book takes 
the form of a quotation from Thring (page 84). But perhaps 
when he is urging that “the art of reading should be cultiv- 
ated,” and is hoping that “in the near future it will be a common 
sight in schools often to find the children all earnestly engaged 
in reading healthy books” (pages 202-3), it is to such imagina- 
tive and character-forming literature that he is referring. His 
complaint that “at present no school teaches reading” (page 203) 
sounds strange after his attacks on “book-study” ; but the incon- 
sistency may be removed by the admission that, while “ Nature” 
cannot be learnt from books, “human nature ”—the subject- 
matter of “humanistic instruction ”—can. 

But, though the limitations of Prof. Armstrong’s view must be 
admitted, the value of his more detailed suggestions must be 
recognized with equal frankness, especially when they concern 
the correlation of subjects. “At present there is neither a 
central subject nor a central motive ł in the course of training 


* Elsewhere he deprecates premature ‘‘ specialization” (page 68), 
and urges the value of general knowledge. Is this wholly consistent 
with his polemic in favour of ** thoroughness `? 

t Though he advises that ‘‘ heuristic ? methods be adopted ‘‘at the 
very earliest possible moment”? (page 10), a recommendation about 
which two opinions may be held. 

+ When Prof. Armstrong suggests as such a ‘‘ central motive” the 
training of pupils in ‘‘ scientific method ” he is again giving way to his 
besetting onesidedness. I would suggest as a ‘central motive” that 
explicitly set forth by Herbart. 
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given in our schools. The need of co-ordinating and corre- 
lating studies is scarcely thought of, each subject being taught 
separately, so that much time 1s wasted, and many opportunities 
are lost” (page 195). Prof. Armstrong scarcely recogmizes the 
fact that many thinkers, notably the Herbartians and Froebel- 
ians, ave working along these lines, though his remarks are 
substantially true so far as they concern England itself. He is 
right in urging that, for schools, chemistry and physics should 
be regarded as one subject (page 66) ; that it was a mistake to 
teach subjects in “ watertight compartments,” mathematics, for 
example, being held distinct from physical measurements 
(page 454), and simple arithmetical calculations distinct from 
Nature study (page 432). Prof. Armstrong believes strongly in 
teaching many things zncidentally, and there is no doubt that 
such a method has many advantages in the way of “interest” ; 
but it is often a less “thorough ” one than the other, and might, 
for that reason, have been expected to obtain Prof. Armstrong’s 
condemnation. But the ideal of “thoroughness,” as already 
indicated, is a fallacious ideal, whereas the suggestion that much 
teaching should be of an incidental character is extremely 
valuable, and would serve—as our writer points out (page 91)— 
substantially to relieve the present pressure on the curriculum. 
It is based partly on the principle that problems or tasks, in- 
volving concentrated effort are in themselves interesting and 
exhilarating, and that in their performance all pertinent matter 
and devices should be employed ; partly on the fact that rigid 
lines of separation between subject and subject are artificial, 
and pernicious to the unity of the mind. A boy has some 
experimental problem before him: he is first to write out the 
plan proposed for its solution ; then to proceed to fit up his 
apparatus, and, if carpenter’s or smith’s work enters into the 
task, he will “ incidentally get a lesson or gain practice in such 
work” (page 21). Again, he asks, though here, I think, with 
somewhat less force: “Why should there be any set lessons 
in subjects such as history and geography? Why should not 
the method by which we get up a subject in later life be followed 
in schools?” (page 85). In other words, let us look up the 
geography of Japan when something suggests the necessity for 
this—when a problem, historical or other, has to be solved ; let 
us use our books and our subjects as we use our tools. Com- 
position, too, should be taught incidentally and “ chiefly in con- 
nexion with the experimental work” (page 88), the child 
writing an account of the problem solved or to be solved. 
Similarly with drawing, a subject on which our writer lays much 
stress. It should be employed, for example, “to illustrate the 
account written of some outing” (pages 88, 201) ; in fact, “some 
of the seniors might even take photographs ; in writing out 
the account, literary powers might be developed ; grammar, 
spelling, and composition might all be taught incidentally” 
(page 201). Here, I conceive, Prof. Armstrong is on right 
lines ; dexterities and formal subjects should not assume central 
places in the curriculum ; they are but means to an end. True, 
Prof. Armstrong’s view of what siou/d take the central place 1s 
a view to which many Herbartians, at least, would take ex- 
ception ; but this does not invalidate the hints just given. 
Similarly, ‘‘the conventional object lesson” * is “a model of 
what should be avoided ” (page 199), being an artificial and 
isolated thing, in which the teacher does most of the work ; Its 
place should be taken by “ object studies ”—systematic efforts 
in the direction of collecting and weighing specimens, measur- 
ing buildings, and the like (page 430); “rigid time-tables i 
which every five minutes during the day has its allotted task 
must give way to a far more elastic plan” (page 218). Prof. 
Armstrong makes a suggestion that recalls Ziller’s proposal to 
tack mathematics, Nature study, and other subjects on to 
“fairy tales” ; he sees value in using such a story as “ The 
Three Giants” in the “ Books for the Bairns” as a basis for 
the elementary study of water—an interesting application of the 
“ concentration ” principle. 
Prof. Armstrong’s proposals with regard to science teaching 
—in other words, the proposals of the British Association—have 
for many years received a certain degree of recognition 1n 
modern schools. “Chemistry” is taughtin a more quantitative 
and practical manner, and is itself preceded by lessons m 
practical measurements. As indicating, however, the uncertainty 
which surrounds all present-day problems of education, the 
recent declarations of an eminent American educationist deserve 
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note. Dr. Stanley Hall is as dissatisfied as Prof. Armstrong 
with science teaching as carried out by the majority of teachers, 
but his remedy is precisely, or almost precisely, opposite to that 
of his English contemporary. He complains that text-books in 
physics “ seem essentially quantitative, require great exactness, 
and are largely devoted to precise measurements, with too much 
and too early insistence on mathematics. . . . The normal boy 
in the teens is essentially in the popular science age ; he wants, 
and needs, great wholes, facts in profusion, but few formule.” 
Here, it seems to me, there is a double conflict between the 
eminent writers. Dr. Hall lays stress upon the heaping up of 
facts, even unassorted and inexact facts—“ intellectual raw 
material,” I might say; Prof. Armstrong would look upon this 
advice with suspicion. Dr. Hall distrusts the laying of stress 
upon quantitative and exact methods in the school ; Prof. Arm- 
strong is a leading advocate of such stress. 

It is not surprising to read that Prof. Armstrong is out of 
sympathy with classical teaching—-a mere “survival,” whose 
defenders have only “preconceived opinions” on their side 
(page 43). Even as mental discipline, as a means of creating 
accuracy of thought and language, the classics have demon- 
strably failed (page 55) ; in fact, “ the relative value of Latin as 
an educational subject is grossly exaggerated ” (page 61); the 
most capable teachers have devoted themselves to it, yet the 
results, not only in England, but elsewhere, are altogether 
insignificant. It is more surprising to read that the relative 
value of mathematics as mental training has also been “ greatly 
over-rated”; the methods of teaching it have also been faulty 
(page 64); an improvement can be expected only when the 
subject is shown in its practical bearings (page 65). Prof. Arm- 
strong turns aside from these subjects and urges the supreme 
value of natural science as material for training minds. 

_ Prof. Armstrong ıs probably right in much of his criticism; he 
is probably right in many of his suggestions ; but I question 
whether he is right in his emphasis, or right, if I may so express 
it,inhisformulze. I believethat Herbart is supreme among educa- 
tlonists as a formula-maker, as the enunciator of educationalideas, 
principles, and methods in precise, convincing, and lucid lan- 
guage. The preceding remarks and quotations wiil serve to show 
whether Prof. Armstrong has a similar power. I think he has 
not. “ What is the aim of education?” He does not tell us ; or, 
when he does attempt to tell us, his formula is too complex to 
be conclusive. “Is the aim to be to make the mind strong or 
to make it full?” asked Edward Thring. I question whether 
Prof. Armstrong has answered this question satisfactorily. He 
would certainly not say : “ To make it full.” He has certainly 
never said: “ To make it both strong and full”—the only true 
answer. He would probably say: “ To make it strong.” But 
to say this is to claim that the thousands of men who acknowledge 
Herbart as their leader have been wrong from beginning to end. 

Prof. Armstrong has many striking things to say concerning 

the need for educational idealism and educational “theory” ; 


these sayings are permanently true, even though we may not: 


oleh precisely the same place as he to “ heuristic ” methods. 

Most teachers have never been trained to think broadly ” 
(page 18). ‘Our system of education has no proper theoretical 
basis” (page 43). “ Questions of method, aim, and object find 
no place in the discussion” of educational matters (page 101). 
Even where undeniably good work is being done under the 
aegis of an educational body “it is not yet the habit of its 
members to interest themselves in educational method” 
(page 213). The science of education—at present “ non- 
existent "—will “come into existence only when a rational 
theory of education is developed and applied ” (page 53). The 
value of such a “science” will be not merely intellectual ; 
Prof. Armstrong sees—as the Herbartians see—that elevated 
interests such as education alone can create are a moral protec- 
tion, capable of “ considerably diminishing the national drink 
bill” (page 53). With such ideals in their minds, teachers will 
be humbled by a feeling that “no task is so difficult as that of 
teaching properly, no career in which finality is more im- 
Possible to attain to, no career which offers greater opportunity 
for perpetual self-improvement ” (page 92). The battles of the 
future will have to be prepared for, not in the playing fields of 
Eton, but in the school itself, or, as Prof. Armstrong says, “in the 
school workshop ” (page 15). But it is no good to brag of the 
Superiority of “ practice” to “theory”; it is the latter rather 
than the former that is now specially needed in order to 
clarify and vitalize education (page 42). “We need some 


cataclysm which will sweep away preconceived opinions and 
give clearness to the atmosphere ... Why cannot we agree 
to scrap our scholastic and academic ideals—if not our schools 
and schoolmasters—and refit on scientific lines? ... Unless 
we recognize prophets—if progress be allowed to depend 
on the multitude—we shall perish” (page 71). “It will be of 
little use to increase the mere appliances unless we can intro- 
duce a new spirit into our educational work” (page 108), yet 
those who would fain introduce this “new spirit”—the 
“ prophets ” themselves—are despised and mistrusted on all 
sides. Educational progress is too often a thing of fads and 
booms; “just now the ‘Nature study’ boom is on” 
(page 90); such booms, encouraged by “ grants in aid,” will 
continue until sounder and more comprehensive views than the 
present hold the field. We must come to recognize that there 
are three necessary subjects of instruction—“ experimental 
work, literary work, and manual work” (page 185). 

These last words show that the onesidedness which seems to 
deface most of Prof. Armstrong’s writing is partly due to the exi- 
gencies of controversy; he has had to fight the battle of improved 
science teaching, and, in fighting it, to ignore other claims and 
needs. But he recognizes, as we see, the value of literary sub- 
jects, though whether he recognizes their value in full—their 
relation to character and moral sensitiveness—is, I think, ex- 
tremely doubtful. His verdict on history scarcely does justice 
to the possibilities of that subject—the moral value of biography, 
and the like (page 183). Nay, in one passage he explicitly 
relegates it, along with geography (and, what is less surprising, 
with spelling and grammar), to “very secondary positions in 
the programme” (page 191). He scarcely at all realizes the 
value of kindling the imagination by means of story, fairy-tale, 
poetry, and literature generally ; the Bible is never mentioned. 
The boy who is brought up on Prof. Armstrong’s curriculum is 
to be pitied; heis drilled on the “three R’s,” mechanically 
taught ; then on “scientific method,” “the equivalent of drill 
and discipline in the case of an army” (page 191). Drill, drill, 
drill; but where comes in the feeding of the soul? That is 
avowedly a “secondary” matter. I would reverse the order. 
Feed the soul with ideas ; prevent—absolutely prevent— mental 
and moral starvation ; then goto Prof. Armstrong and learn 
how to drill or exercise the well-fed soul. He can teach you. 


A PLEA FOR A “HISTORY ROOM” 
IN SCHOOLS. 


T is time for history teachers to assert themselves and claim 
for their subject a due amount of consideration in the 
organization of a school. For history, in common with geo- 
graphy and literature, is suffering—in girls’ schools, at any rate 
—from the modern tendency to sacrifice English subjects to 
the demands of science and modern languages. For science 
lessons there are small, carefully graded divisions in a science 
laboratory, elaborately fitted up with expensive apparatus, and 
science claims an increasing amount of time both in the school 
and home-work time-tables. 

In girls’ schools an increasing amount of time is also being 
allotted to modern languayes. In this case, too, the divisions 
are small and carefully graded, and, although there is little 
apparatus beyond the wall pictures for elementary lessons, yet 
it will generally be found that a large amount of money must 
be spent to buy the French and German grammars, reading 
books, composition books, &c., in use in the various divisions. 

So far, so good ; no one would be prepared to deny that, if 
science and modern languages are to be taught at all, they must 
be taught properly, and that, if they are taught properly, these 
arrangements are necessary. But—and it is a big “ but”—the 
time-table is limited, and generally the funds at the disposal of 
the school are limited too. In order to secure effective teaching 
in science and modern languages the tendency is to allot less 
and less time to English subjects, including history, and to 
arrange that the lessons in these subjects should be given to 
whole forms together—often consisting of from thirty to forty 
pupils. And yet the time allotted to history varies inversely 
with the changes in the syllabus. The times are long gone by 
when girls at school learned no history except English history, 
and that in an unsystentatic way—perhaps doing the same 
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period again and again, perhaps starting afresh year after year 
at 1066, but never by any chance going beyond “ the Georges,” 
and probably having the vaguest and haziest ideas about these 
Hanoverian reigns. But now it is a different matter. The 
history teaching is blamed, and rightly so, if girls go through 
the school and leave from the sixth form without having 
acquired a knowledge of the salient points in the history not 
only of their own country, but of the world as well. 

English history must no longer end with “the Georges ” ; it 
must be continued to 1901. The history of the British Empire 
must be taught—in outline, at any rate. A bird’s-eye view of 
the history of the world must be given, while local history must 
not be forgotten, and somewhere in the history scheme a place 
must be found for the teaching of a few elementary facts about 
the present-day government of our country and Empire. 

Such is the ideal: a history scheme including outlines of 
general history, ancient, medizval, and modern ; a fairly de- 
tailed course of English history up to the death of Queen Vic- 
toria ; Imperial history and local history. But how can this 
be arranged with the time at our disposal? It is quite possible 
to make such a scheme on paper. It is quite possible—nay, 
more, it is quite easy—to give a series of interesting lessons in 
accordance with such a scheme. And it 1s, alas! equally pos- 
sible to find at the end of such a course, extending over 
several years, that the girls have no definite knowledge of 
history whatever. How, then, is this state of things to be 
remedied? If we could have more time, the matter would be 
easy ; but, under the present conditions, with the small amount 
of time at our disposal, what can be done? 

In the first place, the history teaching should, as a general rule, 
be entirely in the hands of history specialists. The old idea that 
“any one can teach history” is fast dying out. It is toa certain 
extent correct. Any one with a vivid imagination and a com- 
mand of language can give an interesting history lesson. That 
is the easiest thing in the world, provided always that the 
teacher is fresh and not jaded and worn out with correcting 
written work. But it is only the trained student of history who 
has the sense of historical proportion, which is at the bottom 
of all really successful history teaching.“ The best teacher,” we 
are constantly reminded, “is one who knows what to leave out,” 
and in history, more than in any other subject, it is important 
to distinguish between the less important facts which can, with 
safety, be passed over lightly and the points of vital importance 
which must, by constant reiteration, be impressed on the child- 
ren’s minds in such a way that they can never be forgotten. 

But, even if the whole of the history teaching is in the hands 
of specialists, there is need for the greatest economy of time and 
energy if a comprehensive scheme is to be carried through 
satisfactorily. And it is here that the specialist would be helped 
by having a room set apart for the teaching of history—a 
“history laboratory,” in fact, in which small classes should be 
taught. I say “small classes” advisedly, for really to teach 
history to a class of more than twenty-five is a practical im- 
possibility, as any one who has tried to do so knows. It is 
perfectly easy to znteresta class of forty, fifty, sixty, or even a 
hundred, in a history lesson, but twenty-five is the outside limit 
of a class in which each individual can be really taught. With 
larger classes it is impossible in a lesson of thirty to forty-five 
minutes to ensure that each pupil has‘really grasped the 
essential points of the lesson and home-work, and can give 
intelligent answers, viva voce or written, on the facts acquired. 

But, given the history specialist and the small class, what is 
the need, it may be urged, of a history laboratory? Simply 
this : the history teacher needs apparatus just as much as the 
science teacher, and this apparatus is not easily carried about 
from room to room between lessons. We must teach history 
through the eye as well as the ear; the imagination must be 
stirred up, the memory helped, the sense of proportion culti- 
vated, by what the pupils see as well as by what they hear. 
In sucha laboratory there would be portraits and busts of great 
historians and great characters in history, views of places and 
buildings famous for their historical associations, illustrations 
of life and dress in former times (such, for example, as those 
published by Horace Marshal! & Son), reproductions of old 
prints, &c. And of equal importance would be the wall maps— 
historical maps and outline maps, in which the details necessary 
for any lesson could be quickly filled in. Of scarcely less im- 
portance would be wall charts, lines of time, date charts, and 
charts to illustrate special points (such, for example, as the 


chart illustrating the growth of the British Empire published 
by Arnold & Son, Leeds). We should also need facsimiles of 
famous documents and letters and extracts from original 
sources. A museum containing old flint implements, medals, 
coins, models, old newspapers, and historical curiosities of all 
kinds would be most useful. The craze for collecting picture 
post-cards might be utilized, and a most interesting collection 
of historical views might thus be obtained. In such a room 
there should be a notice-board on which newspaper and maga- 
zine cuttings and illustrations referring to present-day matters 
of interest could be pinned, and a calendar on which events of 
importance could be entered. Such an arrangement might help 
the children to realize that “ history is past politics, and politics 
present history.” 

And, finally, no history room would be complete without a 
good historical library, with copies of the great historical 
classics, so that the teacher could take down a book from time 
to time and read the immortal passages in which the master 
historians have described an event or portrayed a character. 

To show that the possession of such a room is not altogether 
a visionary and impracticable ideal, I may quote from the 
“ Report on the Teaching of History in Germany and Belgium” 
by Miss Woods. Speaking of the middle and higher boys’ 
schools in Belgium, Miss Woods says: 

There is a Government regulation for these schools which runs thus : 
‘ A room shall be specially arranged for the teaching of history and 
geography. This room shall be furnished with all the objects of in- 
tuition and demonstration necessary for the course—photographs, 
pictures, relief maps, atlas, maps, globes, &c.” In addition to this 
special room, every 4/Acnce and most of the boys’ middle schools, and 
many of the better primary schools, are provided with a lantern and 
slides and a room adapted for their use. 


I do not claim that such a room would do away with all the 
difficulties of the history teacher. There would still be need 
of the utmost care in the arrangement of the history scheme 
and of the correlation of the history in each form with the geo- 
graphy, literature, and composition ; text-books would still 
have to be chosen with the greatest care ; the need for some 
sort of “drill” of historical facts, for use throughout the school 
would not be abated. But there is no doubt that the possession 
of such a room would be an incalculable help to the teacher of 
a subject which is, after all, second to none in importance ; for 
the study of history should stimulate the imagination, culti- 
vate the reasoning power, broaden the sympathies, and, by 
training the sense of proportion, help in the acquisition of 
that “right judgment in all things” which is the aim of all 
“sound learning and religious education.” M.A. HOWARD. 


ON SOME FINISHED PRODUCTS. 


F educational reforms for which obvious need exists, none 
ought to hold a more prominent place in the national 
consideration than that which will tend to produce a higher 
standard of efficiency in those who are entering on the actual 
work of the teaching profession. How often has a head master 
to deplore the temporary disorganization of an important section 
of his school consequent on the appointment of a scholarly 
young assistant who has yet to learn the e/emen/a of his pro- 
fession ! 

We cannot but admit that in too many cases our training 
colleges send out scholars and students rather than teachers. 
As a rule, these “ finished products” possess a very considerable 
stock of miscellaneous information, but only the most casual 
acquaintance with those important details that differentiate 
between the teacher and the “70. Small blame to them! their 
curriculum is so elaborate that the one thing needful is rendered 
impracticable. Yet this curriculum is an excellent one, full o 
necessary subjects. We hold, however, that it ought to be, and 
might be, supplemented by giving the student further oppor- 
tunity to devote a large portion of his time to the strictly 
professional aspect of his future work. 

The extinction of the pupil-teacher in elementary schools 
is a question of years, and with his passing goes a meth 
of training which was in many ways admirable and thorough, 
albeit a little empirical and hard. The pay was poor, and 
the combination of a _day’s teaching and an evening’s study 
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merited condemnation on physical grounds. The pupil-teacher, 
as existing 1n some of our large towns, is a poor, irresponsible 
being compared with his hard-worked brother of a decade ago. 

At present our training colleges draw large numbers of their 
best students from among those who have never taught a class, 
and these students themselves are often readiest to admit that 
they learnt little of how to teach during their period of so-called 
training. 

To point out a flaw is much easier than to suggest an im- 
provement fh the structure; yet we feel emboldened, in the 
interests of educational reform, to essay the harder task. 
Granted that practising schools form a necessary and useful 
adjunct to training colleges, we maintain that the possibilities 
of their usefulness are by no means realized, much less 
exhausted. 

We should recommend our student to pass a period of at 
least a year engaged in the study and practice of pedagogic, 
acquiring thus a sound knowledge of the principles underlying 
intelligent and well directed teaching. Psychology, physiology, 
and hygiene we should regard as essential elements in the 
curriculum. We require teachers who can trace defects to 
their true causes and adopt means of treatment which shall 
effect a radical cure. How often, to put the matter in concrete 
form, is defective spelling traceable to weak eyesight, or 
seeming stupidity the result of deafness! We have seen 
infant mistresses whose ignorance of natural physical laws 
made their school régime a veritable reign of terror, and 
assistants who stood amazed at unsatisfactory results while 
their practice violated every rule of psychology and hygiene. 
Theoretical work we must have, else our training will produce 
ignorant empiricists or soulless automata. 

Practical work must be of two kinds : frequent demonstration 
lessons given by expert teachers who can expound the theor- 
etical basis of their methods, and individual lessons given by 
the students, to be made the subject of subsequent criticism by 
their superiors. It is the custom in some colleges for students 
publicly to criticize the lessons given by their fellows, but the 
wisdom of encouraging weak criticism is questionable. 

In addition to this, each student must be given a class to 
deal with regularly, not once a week, but so often that the 
children may discover and exhibit, as they cannot do otherwise, 
what stuff is in the teacher, so often, too, that the teacher may 
thoroughly realize what an absolutely vital matter in his 
profession is the study of the child, both in the individual and 
in the mass. In short, full and free opportunity must be given 
for the study of sound and rational discipline. 

That work like this, thoroughly performed, is incompatible 
with the existing curricula of training colleges needs no pointing 
out. Of late years reforms have been both numerous and wise. 
Mere acquisition of facts bulks less largely than it once did; 
practical work, for instance in science and linguistics, is much 
more real, and the student is now permitted to leave behind him 
on entrance those subjects which may be regarded as purely 
elementary. All this has been rendered possible by the 
Improvement in the average entrant. He knows as much on 
entrance as most of the students of earlier days did at their 
exit. The moral we refrain from pointing. 

One method of securing the reform herein advocated would 
be the addition of a year to the period of residence—a year of 
work such as we have outlined. This might at first be optional, 
but of course the three years’ certificate would be so much more 
valuable that most students would strive to gain it, and ere long 
the full course might be made normal. The additional expense 
involved would be met by an increased Government grant, 
justifiably claimed on the ground of increased efficiency. A 
corresponding saving would be effected elsewhere, inasmuch as 
the work done for the nation by the more highly trained 
teachers would be more directly effective than it is at present. 

Our teachers, however, do not emanate exclusively from 
training colleges. Most of the foremost students in these 
colleges possess some University training, and many of our best 
teachers are purely University men. ‘These latter gain their 
teaching experience at the expense of the schools which see 
their early efforts. The sight of a brilliant University scholar 
Struggling with an unruly class, or tracing faint and hesitating 
hieroglyphics on a blackboard, must give the thoughtful pause. 

e remember with amusement the crude attempts of a learned 
Doctor of Science to expound the fons asinorum to a set of 
unruly scamps in a mischievous mood, and we stand abashed at 


this waste of energy. Yet we next hear of him as a brilliant 
lecturer in a technical college. So we “ muddle through.” 

If there existed various colleges of pedagogic, affiliated, 
where possible, to Universities, and accepting, elsewhere, 
graduates in arts or science as students, this waste and 
misdirection of energy might be prevented. Most of our 
Universities have a Chair of Education without any oppor- 
tunity for practical work. Which of them has a Chair of 
Chemistry without a laboratory? Certainly in some cases a 
little practical work in education is done by fits and starts ; but 
we plead for regular work, not sporadic. 

All these colleges would be under Government supervision, 
and the principal of each would see to it that the curriculum 
was of a normal type, free from fads and eccentricities. It is 
not necessary to teach the higher branches of knowledge that 
one may learn how to teach: rather is it the case that the true 
test of teaching power lies in the success met with in dealing 
with comparatively young children. He who can secure the 
constant attention and arouse the willing interest of these little 
ones could, did his knowledge of the subject permit, equally 
well guide students through the mazes of the integral calculus. 
The difference is not one of educational dynamics, but of 
scholarship, and that is beside the present question. 


A PROFITABLE PROFESSION. 


HE teaching profession is overcrowded, and it is not well 
paid. The full significance of these facts is too little realized 
by women ; their ambition so far has been rather to get leave 
to work than to take over-much thought as to the conditions of 
employment. Now that the footing is secure, better conditions 
are being sought—among them, a salary sufficient and leisure 
sufficient to admit of the self-development so necessary. in a 
teacher. The subject of salaries has been much under discus- 
sion lately, and one point has come out clear—women teachers 
are paid on a far lower scale than men. Within limits, the 
remedy for this lies with the women themselves. Registration 
will probably help them, and signs are not wanting of an 
ultimate increase in the demand for their services. 

Meantime, there is a branch of teaching which is not over- 
crowded, and which is not ill-paid. Physical education is 
coming more and more to the front, and teachers are in great 
demand, the minimum salary for a beginner being £100 a year. 
University-educated teachers often start with less, and their 
training is longer and more expensive. The case of Kinder- 
garten teachers is still worse: after a training as long and 
almost as costly as the physical education student’s, they can 
scarcely hope to obtain more than a bare living wage. 

The physical training course lasts two years, and costs 
slightly more than £100 a year; this including board and resid- 
ence during the college terms. Several systems are taught in 
England—the Swedish, German, British, military, and combina- 
tions of these; but the Swedish is in many respects the best. 
It aims at a proper development of the whole body, and its 
practice is thoroughly intelligent, being based on a sound 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology. A properly trained 
student learns as much of these subjects as would be required 
for a preliminary medical examination, and every exercise 
practised and taught can be justified by a scientific theoretical 
explanation. Other systems, less careful in this respect, may 
develop one part of the body at the expense of another and 
degenerate into a mere performance of acrobatic feats, which, in 
itself, is not necessarily educative, and may be positively harmful. 

To study the Swedish system at first hand, one must go to 
Stockholm. There it is practised and taught on the lines laid 
down by the famous Ling. The Royal Central Institute, 
founded by the Swedish Government as early as 1815, gives a 
free training, but the number of foreigners received each year 
islimited totwo. One of the obvious difficulties of this plan is 
the acquiring of the language ; it is also considered by some a 
disadvantage to the English girl who intends to teach afterwards 
in schools that no games are taught. 

The Swedish system was introduced into England about 
twenty years ago, and several colleges for training students have 
since been established in various parts of the country. ,Great 
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care is taken to ensure that only those really fit for the profession 
should enter it ; in most of the colleges students who are evid- 
ently unsuitable are not received, and, if after entrance they 
prove in any way unfitted, they are not allowed to proceed. 
Good health, naturally, is one essential condition of fitness— 
there must be no constitutional defect ; brightness of manner, 
a clear voice,and general alertness and intelligence are valuable 
qualities in a student. Combined with a love of the work and 
a recognition of its importance, they should go far to make a 
successful teacher. 

The value of a physical training whose object is perfect 
bodily development cannot be easily over-estimated. A child’s 
mind is not infrequently developed at the expense of his body, 
especially in the occasional cases where the child is a willing 
instrument and does not care for games. Many of the more 
important girls’ schools have nowadays a games mistress—or, 
pea still, a physical education mistress—attached to their 
staff, and there is every reason to hope that the number of these 
will increase. In these circumstances, and so long as the test 
of fitness continues to be rigorously imposed by the training 
colleges, the profession will, no doubt, remain a profitable one ; 
and a woman with practical ability and plenty of initiative will 
find herself able to earn much more than the initial £ 100a year, 
which is the generally recognized minimum. 

All those who have the charge of girls destined eventually 
to become workers—parents and teachers—should not fail to 
keep before their minds this lucrative and attractive calling asa 
possibility for a healthy girl to whom physical exercise Is a 
delight. Too frequently it happens that girls go to college, and 
thence drift into the teaching which is so overcrowded and so 
underpaid—not conspicuous successes there, not conspicuous 
failures—girls who might have made admirable teachers of 
physical culture if only the suggestion had come their way. 

Balance—the cherished ideal of the Greeks and Romans, so 
hard to attain in its perfection—may at least be sought in an 
education which shall skilfully combine the development of 
mind and body, neither to the others detriment, but each in just 
and due proportion. M. SHAXBY. 


SOME ASPECTS OF HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS. 


By AN ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


AM not one of those fortunate people who are able to 
attend conferences, hygienic and otherwise, but I have 
read with interest the weighty utterances of others on the sub- 
ject of hygiene in schools, and am glad to see that many 
authorities recognize the fact that much may be done by example, 
more perhaps than by precept, in this respect. 

There are considerable difficulties in the way of teaching 
physiology and hygiene in schools, and many people, while 
fully appreciating their importance, think it best to exclude 
them from the ordinary curriculum. Therefore, if we really 
believe that it is better to train up healthy children than sickly 
ones, and to give the next generation a better chance than the 
present one, it is evident that we must find some means of 
instilling important hygienic truths without the aid of formal 
lessons. I would suggest that there is much that head mistresses 
might do, with the exercise of a little courage, and much that 
assistant mistresses might do, if they were granted a little more 
individual liberty than they usually are. ‘There are four direc- 
tions in which something at least might be done without any 
very serious upheaval—dress, food, ventilation, change of 
posture. 

First, with regard to dress. There are numbers of girls 
in middle-class schools who habitually wear stiff, tight corsets. 
In some cases they themselves object to this, but their mothers 
inform them that they will never have a “figure ” unless they 
are dressed in this way, and so the poor things submit. I need 
not enumerate all the evils that follow immediately from this— 
headaches, pain in the back, anzemia, loss of energy and brain- 
power ; they are well known to every teacher. The girls them- 
selves, as they grow older, learn the other and graver results, 
and yet they continue to inflict them on their children. Other 
girls, whose mothers would tell you that they entirely dis- 


approve of tight lacing, usually come to school in dresses that 
are much too tight in every way, especially across the chest and 
in the sleeves. All these girls grow up practically deformed ; 
yet, when their mothers take them to a doctor, as they are 
obliged to do sooner or later, it is seldom that he tells them 
clearly and decidedly the truth. There may be some who do 
so, but I myself have not met them. The favourite prescription, 
as far as I am able to judge, is that they are “to run wild 
for aterm.” All teachers know the results of that proceeding. 

Now all this might be avoided if every head mistress would 
make it one of the fundamental rules of the school that no 
corsets or tight clothing of any kind are to be worn in the 
school. This is done in at least one well known school; why 
should it not be done in all? If it were the universal rule, 
parents would perforce agree to it, and the next generation 
would be spared untold suffering. 

Secondly, with regard tofood. I suppose that at the present 
day there are few food specialists who would admit that a 
liberal helping of boiled or roast beef or mutton, accompanied 
by a more or less solid potato, and followed by suet pudding 
varied by an occasional jam tart, forms quite the most suitable 
meal on which to perform from two to two and a half hours’ 
hard brain work. Yet this is certainly the average dinner 
supplied at middle-class schools to both pupils and teachers. 
Is it really impossible to introduce a liberal use of vegetables, 
and of light, easily-digested food, as even an occasional sub- 
stitute? Head mistresses often say that they cannot afford to 
make these changes, but all those who have any practical ex- 
perience in the matter know that what is known as a “reformed” 
diet costs less in actual money, and in time of preparation, 
than the ordinary diet. I am not an extremist on this point, 
and would not entirely abolish the use of meat; but I think 
that some of the results of modern scientific research into the 
food question might with advantage, and with little difficulty, 
be adopted. 

Thirdly, with regard to ventilation. Imperfect ventilation is 
responsible for most of the fidgetting that goes on in class. It 
is impossible for any one, teacher or child, really to concentrate 
her attention on her work when the air in the room is becoming 
more and more impure. Yet in some schools no mistress is 
allowed either to open or shut her own schoolroom windows. 
At stated intervals, a student-teacher is sent round to look at 
the thermometer. If it registers 61° F., the window is opened ; 
if 59° F., then the window is shut. No appeal is made to the 
trained and experienced teacher, and no appeal by her is 
allowed. It seems impossible to convince people that the 
temperature of a room is not a reliable test of the purity or 
impurity of the atmosphere, for this, and not the warmth of the 
atmosphere, is the important point. I have known girls to be 
really cold when sitting in a room with a temperature of 65° F., 
where the window had not been opened for nearly three hours, 
while another class, whose thermometer registered 58° F., and 
who had been sitting with the window open all the morning, 
were perfectly warm. Surely a mistress who has been trained, 
and, consequently, has some knowledge of hygiene as applied 
to schools, might be allowed to exercise some discretion with 
regard to the ventilation of her own class-room. 

Of course, the question of “draughts” is always a burning 
one. Few people are willing to believe that you can sit with 
impunity with the window wide open top and bottom while the 
room is being ventilated, when you would be liable to catch 
cold if it were open only an inch or an inch and a half at the 
top ; vet this is true. Children, as well as other people, require 
to be taught what is, and what is not, a “draught.” Very often 
the girl who complains of a “draught” is one who comes to 
school on a bitterly cold day in a semi-transparent blouse 
through which her bare arms show. Her parents probably 
spend more money on her clothes than on her education ; yet 
she sits and shivers when every one else is quite warm. Ifa 
simple, dark, woollen dress were compulsory, many an infectious 
cold that goes through the school would be avoided. 

Lastly, with regard to change of posture. I suppose all 
head mistresses would agree that a certain amount of change 
of position is desirable during school hours ; yet, if one came 
in and found a class doing a few simple arm-stretching exer- 
cises when she expected them to be having a geography lesson, 
what would she say? The very least would be a severe remark 
to the effect that “it must not occur again.” Now this is absurd. 
When a child is obviously tired of sitting still—I mean an 
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average child who is usually attentive and industrious ; not a 
child who is always on the look-out for some new distraction— 
surely it should be.permissible to give a little impromptu drill ; 
a very few movements would suffice to make the class feel per- 
fectly comfortable, and able and willing to return to their work. 
Most schools, of course, provide regular physical exercises, but 
many children require more than. this, especially in dull, heavy 
weather ; it is the immediate and momentary relief which wards 
off the feeling of lassitude and nerve-strain which is needed, and 
which is so valuable. 

It seems strange that, while so much is being written and 
said on the subject of hygiene, we should find so little practical 
application ofits principles in schools. Is it that head mis- 
tresses do not really understand the subject, or do not sufficiently 
appreciate its importance? Of course, the Register does not 
require a knowledge of hygiene, but then it does not demand 
as an essential that a teacher should be trained. Some years 
ago, before the outside world had ever heard of such a thing 
as a Register for teachers, the head of a well known training 
college was speaking on the subject to her students, and re- 
marked, “ Of course, when that time comes, you will all be 
registered, because you have been trained.” Many of them are 
registered, but I am afraid that their training was not the point 
which carried most weight with the registering authorities. 

Is it too much to hope that the time may come when the 
Register will demand training as the first essential, and an un- 
trained teacher, and in particular an untrained head—for with 
her rests the ultimate responsibility—will be an anomaly not 
to be found in what ought to be the honourable profession of 
teaching ? 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE League of the Empire announce two prizes for essays open to 
all schools throughout the Empire. 1. A silver challenge cup, value 
ten guineas, to be held by the school, and a personal prize of five 
guineas open to all pupils in secondary schools. Limit of length, 
2,000 words. 2. A similar challenge cup and a personal prize of 
three guineas open to all pupils in primary schools. Length of essay, 
1,000 words. The subject of the essay for this year is ‘* Empire Day, 
its foundation, purpose, and modes of celebration.” Full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


“ THIS moral in your meerschaum put.”-—The average infant mortal- 
ity in France for children suckled by their own mothers is 39 per cent., 
but for children whose mothers work in the tobacco factories at Nancy 
while still suckling their infants it is 99 percent. So states Dr. 
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Mutral in an article in Soztale Praxis, entitled ‘Tobacco as Child- 
murderer.” 


THE University of London sends us information with regard to the 
arrangements made in behalf of candidates for commissiens in the 
Army. Details will be sent to intending candidates on application to 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W. 


THE table of Holiday Courses on the Continent for instruction in 
Modern Languages has been prepared by the Board of Education, 
and will be sent to inquirers at the Board of Education Library, 
St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 


SEVERAL entrance and house scholarships are offered at Tonbridge 


School. The examination begins on June 27. 
Mr. J. H. Hichens, Head Master of Wolverhampton Gram- 


mar School, has been appointed Head Master of the new King 
Edward VII.’s School at Sheffield, at a salary of £800 a year. 


THE Royal Institute of Public Health will hold the London 
Congress from Wednesday, July 19, to Tuesday, July 25, under the 
presidency of Lord Lendonderry, at the Polytechnic, Regent Street. 
The inaugural address will be delivered at 3 p.m., on Wednesday, at 
the Haymarket Theatre. The sectional work will begin at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday. The sections connected with education are: B, Municipal 
Administration of the Educational Acts (President, Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall) ; C, Child Study and School Hygiene (President, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley). An address on education is also promised by the Right 
Hon. Arthur Acland. The subscription for membership of the 
Congress is one guinea. 


Miss F. M. BUTLIN has made arrangements for a fourth visit to 
Denmark, from August 14 to 25. The plan includes special visits, and 
lectures on “ Danish Education.” A specially attractive feature is a 
course by Prof. Otto Jespersen on ‘The Teaching of Modern. 
Languages.” The return ticket is £4, and the fee for lectures one 
guinea. It is reckoned that £10 will cover the whole expenses. For 
particulars apply to Miss Butlin, Old Headington, Oxford. 


THE statistics of the last London Matriculation Examination give 
the following results :—Candidates, 1,897; passed, 891; rejected, 
1,006 ; First Division, 225 ; Second Division, 666. Among the alterna- 
tive subjects, French heads the list with 1,674 candidates ; next comes 
Latin, with 1,031 candidates. Only 161 took German and 111 Greek. 
The most fatal subject, next to Logic, which few took, was 
Modern History—rejected, 36°7 per cent. Among the compulsory 
subjects, English accounted for 26 per cent. of the rejections and Ele- 
mentary Mathematics for 17°1 per cent. 


_ THE Deutscher Sprachverein has made arrangements for celebrat- 
ing the Schillerfeier by a musical entertainment to be given at the 
Queen’s Hall on June 3, in which the London Symphony Orchestra 
and various other musical societies will take part. 


_ A NEW experiment is bzing tried at Reading, where the Council has 
Just opened a school which will combine in the same building primary, 
secondary, and technical education. The Joseph Henry Wilson School 
—so called in memory of a former chairman of the School Buard—has 
cost £26,009, and will accommodate over thirteen hundred pupils. 
It is arranged in four departments, with a head teacher for each. 


On April 11, at the summons of Lord Rosebery, a meeting of Old 
Etonians was held to consider a fitting way of marking the services of 
Dr. Warre to Eton. The chairman, in a brief speech, said he ranked 
the position of the Head Master of Eton above that of a Secretary of 
State. Secretaries, worthy and unworthy, came and went, but the 
Master had the training of most future Secretaries. The secret of 
Dr. Warre's success he found in his intense manliness. Ultimately the 
form of the testimonial was left to a committee. 


Two of the four vacant head masterships are announced in our 
advertisement columns. Haileybury, it will be seen, is worth £2,200 
a year with a residence; the City of London School £1,000 without. 
If, as is undoubtedly the case, masters of the great boarding schools 
are overpaid, London masters are underpaid. It is in every way 
unfitting that the masters of our great London schools should be com- 


pelled to supplement their salaries by undertaking examination work or 
other extraneous duties. 


_ We know not who is the history teacher at the Royal Osborne 
College, but he must be a wonderful man. He has discovered that 
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‘small boys are almost as capable of understanding advanced work if 
it is appreciatively taught.” ‘*In fact, as in theory, his pupils of 
thirteen or fourteen are enjoying work in history which is quite up to 
what is known as scholarship level.” ‘‘It is indisputable that the 
teaching of history at Osborne is incomparably better, both in method 
and results, than it is at Oxford.” We quote these statements on the 
authority of the Daily Graphic. What better evidence can there be 
if the makers of modern history are to be judged by results—z.e., 
dividends? 


WHOsE are the beautiful lines quoted recently @ propos of Eton ?— 
Sed Argo 
Vela facit tamen, aureumque 
Vellus petendum. Tiphys adhuc tenet 
Clavum magister ; stat Telamon vigil, 
Stat Castor in prora, paratus 
Ferre maris salientis ictum. 


A VACATION course in modern languages has been arranged to be 
held at the University of Edinburgh during the month of August. A 
staff of over thirty French and German professors and lecturers has 
been engaged, among these M. Paul Passy and Prof. Vietor. 


WE briefly called attention some two years ago to Messrs. Under- 
wood's stereoscopes and stereographs for class teaching, of which a 
demonstration was given in the Mercers’ School. We are glad to 
earn that they have been widely adopted and have found their way 
nto the great public schools—St. Paul's School and Harrow. Geo- 
raphy teachers should apply for lists to the publishers, 3 Heddon 
Street, Regent Street, W. 


A SCHOOLBOY’S tribute to Lord Macaulay :—‘‘ One of his best 
qualities as an essayist was that of having an uphauling memory and a 
voracious appetite for bouks. While travelling 16 miles he devoured 
14 books of the Odyssey.” 


THE London County Council is setting vigorously to work to provide 
adequate training for teachers. In September next there will be at the 
Day Training College, Southampton Street, 100 places for men and 
women; at the D.T.C., Greystoke Place, 80 places for women: at the 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 100 places for men and women. 
Admission will, in all cases, be free, and candidates will receive the full 
Government grant for King’s Scholars. The residential training 
colleges in the London area at present proie accommodation for 
444 men and 704 women. 


Dr. F. W. G. Foat, of the City of London School, has been ap- 
pointed chief examiner for the year 1905, in connexion with the award oi 
the L.C.C. Junior County Scholarships, at a fee of 100 guineas. As 
assistant examiners, each at a fee of 50 guineas, to be increased at the 
rate of 6d. a paper in the event of the number of papers to be cor- 
rected by each examiner exceeding 2,000:—Miss Rosa Bassett, Miss 
C. A. C. Burns, Miss K. F. Lee, Miss A. Metcalf, Miss C. J. Ambler ; 
Messrs. H. Bendall, R. Booth, S. J. Brading, F. R. Earp, R. W. K. 
Edwards, J. Hale, R. Lachlan, J. Lees, J. W. Longsdon, E. T. Marsh, 
J. R. MclIlwraith, F. H. Spencer, A. E. Twentyman, W. Whiteley, 
and R. F. Winch. 


Mr. F. KETTLE, writing to the Westminster Gazette, raises a timely 
protest against editors who ‘‘delight in the sifted folly of the class- 
room.” ‘* The real shame and pathos of these humorous selections lie 
in the abject and colossal ineptitude of the postulators and not in the 
ignorance of the respondents. Think of the state of mind of a school- 
master deliberately excogitating such a question as *‘ What was Jonah’s 
prayer when he was in the whale?’ What can we say, again, of 
an H.M.I.’s unctuous priggishness in challenging the accredited dufter 
of a form with ‘Now, my dear, you shall tell us what your nose is 
for’? That question takes all interest out of the response.” We mke 
a note, but our withers are unwrung. 


THE GYMNASTIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE.—The annual display by 
the members of this Institute will be given in the large hall of the 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., on Saturday evening, 
May 20, commencing at7. The display will be of especial interest to 
ladies and gentlemen interested in physical education. 


Mr. J. W. BLAKE, whose historical charts are noticed elsewhere, 
sends us an amusing postcard that he received from Gordon Stables :— 
‘Dear Sir,—Chart 11 to hand. It contains one grievous mistake 
which, if not altered, will d nits sale in Scotland. Scotland was 
not united to England. It was the other way about, for Scotland 
annexed England, or united England, to Scotland. Why not stick to 

(Continued on page 374.) 
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LIDDELL and Scott. 7s. 6d. 
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l Sas n THN GALLIO WAR. Edited by C. E. Moserty. With 
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Marginal References. 4s. 6d. ; on India Paper, 6s. 


OLD TESTAMANT HISTORY FOR SOHOOLS. By the late T. H. 
Stoxog, D.D. In Three Parts, With Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 

MANUAL OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By the same. 38. 6d. Or 
separately, Part 1, The Gospel Narrative, 2s.; Part 1], The Gospel 
Teaching, 2s. 
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COBROS EBILIEFIO ORATIONS, I-III, V, VII. By J. R. Kina. 
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HORAOH.—ODBS, Book I. Edited by E. C. WICKĦAM. as. 
VIRGIL.—AHNBID, Book I. Edited by C. S. JERRAM. ıs. 6d. 
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undeniable facts?” This proves how necessary was our warning in last | to our notice in testimonials from well known public schools and 


month’s ‘‘ Jottings.” 


COMPARISONS are odious is evidently an article of faith with Sir 
William Anson, the Lord Advocate, and Mr. Walter Long. On 
April 12 they unanimously refused to supply a return moved by 
Mr. T. O’ Donnell on the comparative condition and cost of education 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Mr. Healy justly complained 
that first money was refused and then information. The man in the 
street would imagine that a more harmless and interesting return 
could not be asked for; and this was evidently the view of a large 
section of the House of Commons, for the motion for the return was 
only rejected by the small majority of twelve. 


IN our opinion special stress should be laid on Sir William’s con- 
fession of inability to supply the information asked for, because, in the 
new order of things, no function of the Board of Education is of 
greater importance than that of collecting and analyzing statistics of 
all kinds relating to education. There is no sign at present that this 
great duty is being realized. The work must not be done by amateurs, 
for ‘‘ statistics” has become a science. It would be a good thing for 
the nation if the Board could find a Llewellyn Smith for this im- 
portant work. Scientific training is an essential qualification for such 
an official. The work would perhaps be hampered by the unfortunate 
fact that the Board cannot demand the publications of Local Authori- 
ties; but no doubt nearly all the Authorities would willingly co- 
operate. 


WE must congratulate Dr. Macnamara on his success in securing all 
the essential information by other means. On April 19 he addressed 
questions to the three Ministers concerned, who had the good sense 
to answer to the best of their ability. It appears that the grant per 
child in average amounted in 1903-4 to £1. 18s. 33¢d. for England, 
£1. 1§s. 7d. for Scotland, and £2. 11s. gd. for Ireland. In Scotland 
19s. 113%d., and in Ireland 4s. 5'4d., per child came from local rates. 
But Sir William Anson was unable to say how much came from this 
source in England, because the year 1903-4 was ‘‘a period of trans- 
ition”; and in other respects his information was meagre and crude. 


THE virtues of Florigene, or the Dust-Allayer, having been brought 


colleges, we determined to give it a trial in the offices of The Journal. 
Florigene is an odourless fluid that is spread on the floor ; for the spread- 
ing a special apparatus is provided, though this is not essential. It soon 
dries, leaving a thin filament. To this the dust adheres, and can be 
removed with a hard broom. In this case it was applied partly to a 
wooden floor, and partly to linoleum. As far as a month's trial can 
show, itis a perfect success. One application is said to last from two to 
four months, according to the wear. There isno need to point out the 
hygienic advantages, to say nothing of the saving of labour in scrubbing 
and dusting. 


A VACATION COURSE from July 31 to August 12 (inclusive) has 
been arranged at the Froebel Institute, Talgarth Road, W. The 
course will include demonstration classes, lectures, expeditions for 
‘regional survey,” and social reunions. The services of Miss 
McMillan, Miss Burstall, Prof. Earl Barnes, and Prof. Findlay have 
beer secured. For particulars apply to Miss M. E. Findlay, 36 West 
Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


Mr. P. A. BARNETT, on his return from Natal, to which colony he 
was seconded by the Board of Education to act as Superintendent of 
Education, has been appointed Chief Inspector of Training. He will 
bring to the new office not only wide experience gained both at home 
and abroad, but also a basis of scientific knewledge that is rarely 
found among the higher officials of Whitehall. 


IT is reported that Prof. Sadler is to be the first Principal of the 
Sheffield University. 


Child Life for April is a strong number. In particular, it contains 
the striking presidential address by Mr. J. H. Badley, and memorials 
of Mme. Michaelis by fellow-workers and pupils. 


WE recommend M. S. Bruce's ‘Grammaire Francaise ’’ (Heath) to 
‘¢ Head Mistress,” who asks for simple French grammar in French with 
exercises, 


Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 


Dent’s New First French Book. 


By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says: ‘We know of no 
better book to start French on.” 


Dents ‘Wall - Pictures of the 
Four Seasons. 


(For use with Dent's ‘‘ First French Book.”) 


From Coloured Drawings by J. A. SYMINGTON. Size 55 by 35 ins. 
Unmounted, 2s. 6d. net; mounted on Linen and eyeletted, 
3s. 6d. net; mounted on Linen and bound at edges, with 
Rollers, 6s. net. 

At the suggestion of many teachers of experience, Messrs. Dent have cem- 
missioned an Artist to design a new set of Wall-pictures of the Four Seasons. 
The pictures are of high artistic quality, and represent essentially French scenes. 
Small reproductions of these pictures are included in Dent's ‘New First French 
Book,” as an aid to young pupils in their home-work. 


Dent’s Wall Pictures 
for Teaching Latin, 

Four Coloured Pictures enlarged from the ‘‘ First Latin Book.” 
Size 30 by 22 ins. Unmounted, 2s. net each; mounted on 
Linen and eyeletted, 3s. net; mounted on Linen and bound 
at edge, with rollers, 5s. net. 

Romes, Sexti Domus. Romæ, Triumphus. 


Pompelis, Ostlum, Tabernac et Via Strata. 
in Gailia, Procieum, Equestre et Pedestre. 
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dull and unattractive.” 


“ To handle such books is a pleasure, to recommend them is a pleasure, to sell them is a pleasure.”— Book Monthly. 


t Fortunato is the boy who is able to ureue his 
studics with such books as theso.”— EDUCATION. 


English and Classical Texts. 
With Introductions, Notes, &c. 1s. 4d. each. 
* These are illustrated. 
Spenser’s Faery Queene (.1) | Scott’s Marmion.” 
Dryden's Dramatic Poesy. — Virgil's Aeneid (I.). 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. | Cæsars Gallic War (3 
Kingsicy’s Heroes.* Books I., II. and III., 1V 
Paradise Lost (V. and VI.).° Tho Lady of the 
ivanhoe. 2s. 


vols. ).* 
.and V. 
Lake. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. and ts. 6d.f each. 
With Biography, Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. 


As You Like it. Tempest. Merchant of Venice. 
Richard ll. Julius Ceesar. Richard Iii. 
Hamlet. t Macbeth. 


The School World says: ‘‘ Everything of this edition speaks of unwonted 
care, ... The artistic merits are unique. The editorial matter is carefully 
arranged, and the notes are splendid. If this series maintains such high interest 
at so cheap a price, it will speedily oust many others which are comparatively 


Dent’s First Latin Book. 


By HaroLD W. ATKINSON, of Rossall School, and J. W. E. 
PRARCE, Head Master of Merton College, Sidcup. With 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations by M. E. DURHAM. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ Thoughtful, laborious, careful, and deserves attention. 
. . « Excellent illustrations.’ 


Please write for FULL CATALOGUE and Lists of Messrs. Dent's Elementary and Secondary Educational Works :— 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


OY May 8 the Scotch Education Biil was read a second 
time without a division. Dr. Macnamara seized the 
occasion to advocate once more ad koc Authorities, and 
justly pointed out that the principle that 
e i was denounced by the Prime Minister as 
retrograde for all times and places, and 
impossible for England and Wales, was now commended 
by the Government as the best of all possible policies for 
Scotland. The Lord Advocate, flinging Mr. Balfour’s 
theories to the winds, gave the only possible justification— 
that Scotland educationally is miles ahead of England. For 
better or for worse, this chapter, we believe, is closed for 
the present generation, and it is useless to reopen it. But 
there is one clause in the Bill which, in our opinion, might 
well be adopted south of the Tweed. Mr. Bryce gave the 
real reason why discussions on Scottish Education Bills were 
so pacific. ‘“ Education in Scotland was not under the 
control either of any clerical party or of any ecclesiastically 
minded laymen.” Why should not the form and method of 
religious instruction in England, as in Scotland, be left to 
Local Authorities to settle for themselves? A similar right 
of appeal to the Board of Education should be allowed, 
and there would be no difficulty in providing something 
analogous to the Scottish fund for subventions to meet the 
case of Jews and other religious minorities. 


ie would be unreasonable to expect that Mr. Balfour 
should have stated categorically the policy of the 
Government as regards the East Ham revolt when the 
question was raised on Mr. Gray’s motion 
for adjournment, but we did look for some 
more sympathetic treatment of what is on 
all hands acknowledged to be a very hard case, and the 


East Ham. 
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voting showed that the House was not convinced by the 
Prime Minister’s arraignment of the borough at the bar. 
Moreover the prosecution had been badly instructed in 
their brief. It is not the fact that East Ham has gained 
by the Act of rgo02 and the consequent repeal of the 
Necessitous School Board Act. The charge of extra- 
vagance against the Borough Council was wholly unsub- 
stantiated, and the doctrine that a poor borough must 
content itself with poor schools seems to us cynical. Now, 
however that, through the intervention of Mr. Ernest Gray, 
the resolution of the East Ham Council has been rescinded 
there are good hopes that the emergency will be met bya 
special grant—not simply by turning all infants under five 
into the streets. It may be true that these babes have no 
business in a school; but, unless crèches are provided, we 
shall have to excuse the attendance of the big sisters who 
look after them. 


He N.U.T. has successfully gathered in one fold the 
voluntary and Board school teachers of the kingdom, 
and its Council have naturally avoided raising questions 
that might lead to a disruption between 
aad tteh the two constituent bodies. A Conference 
gious : 
Diffieulty. meeting at Llandudno under a Welsh 
President could, indeed, hardly keep 
silence on the critical position of Welsh schools, but it 
needed courage and faith in the goodness of his cause for 
Mr. Tom John to devote the whole of his address to the 
religious difficulty, and to set forth his own solution with 
unreserved and unequivocal plainness of speech. It is, in 
brief, a common syllabus of moral Christian training ; ir 
other words, the teaching of duty based on Christian 
sanction, with the Bible as a text-book and without 
dogmatic formulæ. The abolition of denominational tests 
for teachers follows as a natural consequence. This solu- 
tion, Mr. John believes—and we agree with him—would 
satisfy the great body of teachers ; and, if free opportunity 
for special dogmatic teaching is conceded outside school 
hours, it ought to satisfy all the Protestant sects. The weak 
point of Mr. John’s argument is that he leaves out of 
account Roman Catholics and Jews. These will not be 
satisfied ; and for these, it is generally agreed, special 
schools, with sectarian teachers, must be provided. But, if 
an exception is made in their favour, how are we to refuse 
the same privilege to the extreme Anglican who, like the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, considers the religious teaching given 
by the Board school as one of the works of the Devil? 
M R. MORANT?’S prefatory memorandum to the Regu- 
lations for Secondary Schools says definitely that 
the Board will cease to recognize as secondary a school in 
which the bulk of the scholars drop out ot 
the school after passing through a portion 
only of the complete course. A school to 
be recognized as secondary must plan a 
course of education from the age of twelve to the age of 
sixteen, and it must see that the bulk of the scholars com- 
plete the course. It may begin before the age of twelve 
and continue after the age of sixteen ; but to secure grants 
the four years from twelve to sixteen must be spent in the 
school. As we are told that a large number of lower 
middle-class parents will not allow their children to stay at 
school beyond the age of fifteen, it follows, if the fact prove 
to be as stated, that some of the schools that at present 
qualify as secondary will cease to come into this category. 
If such schools, and we believe they are fairly numerous, 
will face the situation wisely, they will lose no time in 
becoming officially recognized as higher ,elementary. 


Secondary or 
Higher 
Elementary. 
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Some of them are so in reality, though for the sake of the 
higher scale of grants, and in order that their maintenance 
may not come upon the elementary rate, and possibly for 
the sake of social prestige, they prefer to remain secondary 


so long as the Board will continue to recognize them as 
such. 


M® MORANT is no less emphatic on the subject of 
governing bodies and their relations to the head 
of the school. We agree that it is an excellent thing to 
secure a governing body that shall take a 
living interest in the school, and shall 
“contain a proportion of members who 
are qualified by experience of higher education to supply 
well informed criticism upon, and intelligent encourage- 
ment of, the school work.” All we wish to know is who 
are to be the judges of this fitness. Again, the proposal to 
form separate governing bodies for each school is opposed 
to the wishes and actions of several Local Authorities, and it 
1s doubtful whether the Board will be able in all cases to 
carry its point. On the subject of the responsibility of the 
head master, Mr. Morant is again, we venture to think, 
running counter to a prevailing view to which in the end he 
will have to bow. Full etticiency, we are told, can be best 
secured by making the head teacher responsible for the 
organization and discipline, and for the appointment and 
dismissal of assistant teachers. “In the majority of 
secondary schools of the highest grade the appointment 
and dismissal of the staff is entirely in his (the head 
master’s) hands,” subject, of course, to his obligation to 
report his action and his liability to dismissal. We do not 
dispute the fact as referring to schools of the “highest 
grade” ; but it is noticeable that in the schools below that 
grade the tendency is all the other way. Assistant masters 
are getting from the Local Authorities the support they ex- 
pected from the Board. 


Governing 
Bodies. 


‘THE Government have met the demand for permission to 
feed necessitous children by issuing a Local Govern- 
ment Board Order which throws upon the Guardians the 
The duty of seeing that the hungry child is 
Hungry Child. fed. It is wiser to make use of the exist- 
ing machinery of the Poor Law adminis- 
tration rather than to establish a new authority when the 
object aimed at may be so attained. Under the previous 
state of affairs it was the duty of the Guardians to afford 
relief when the admitted pauper made application. Now 
the relieving officer may act on his own initiative, or at the 
request of a teacher, and see that the hungry child is fed. 
Care is to be taken not to weaken parental responsibility, 
and the relief given is to be looked upon as a loan recover- 
able from the parent. If the parent cannot, or will not, 
pay, he may be disenfranchised. The Guardians are in- 
vited to work with the Education Authority of the district, 
and to associate themselves with any voluntary agencies for 
the relief of school-children that may exist in the locality. 
This is not a very full solution of the difficulty; but much 
can be done where the Guardians are sympathetic, and 
will work with the teachers. The Order shows what can be 
effected by constantly pegging away, as Sir John Gorst and 
Dr. Macnamara have done both in the House and outside. 
It is one more public proof of the growing feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the country, and therefore of 
the Government, for the individual whose needs used to be 
either neglected or met by private philanthropy. 


ne HEE piee in the Isle of Wight between the Education 
Authority and the Managers of the Church of England 


Infants’ School at Norton Green has entailed an inquiry by 
the Board of Education. The Authority 
Us declined to maintain the school on th 
Isle of Wight. eclined to maintain the school o e 
ground that it was unsuitable and un- 
necessary. The Board have written to the Authority to 
say that the school has been a benefit to a number of young 
children residing in the neighbourhood, but that * they 
have now definitely decided not to require Local Education 
Authorities to provide accommodation for children under 
five in rural areas, and, as there are at present only twelve 
children upwards of five years of age on the books of the 
school, they cannot consider the school as absolutely 
necessary.” The Authority will consequently cease to 
maintain the school, and it will be removed from the annual 
grant list of the Board. 


HE Board of Education have always insisted that they 
are friendly towards assistant masters and have en- 
deavoured to act in their interests. The reason why 
schemes have not provided possibilities 


Maidstone. for a pension for any one except the head 
master has been the want of money, we 
presume. Given that the endowment was limited, the 


Board did not wish to divert funds from the school except, 
of course, in the case of a head master (who may live twenty 
years after his pension begins). A new policy seems to 
have been inaugurated with the publication of the new 
scheme for Maidstone Grammar School. Under it the 
Governors may contribute out of the funds of the endow- 
ment a sum not more than half of the amount paid by the 
head master or any other master annually for the purpose of 
securing a pension. That is to say, that, if the Governors 
establish a pension fund, or if they arrange with an insur- 
ance office for the establishment of such a fund, they may 
become parties to the agreement, and may contribute up to 
one half of the cost. 


LETTER addressed by the Board ot Education 

to the London Education Committee tells us that 
the secondary schools of London are inadequate in 
quantity and in quality for the proper 
education of the county scholars. We 
presume the word “quality” is to be 
taken in reference to buildings. The secondary teacher in 
London cannot suppose that the implication is intended 
that any one of his colleagues is unfitted to carry on the 
education that has been begun in a public elementary 
school. But the Director of Education for the County of 
Durham dots his 2’s with greater precision. He tells us 
not only that the provision of secondary education in 
Durham is inadequate in amount ; but he proceeds to deal 
with each school individually and arrives at the conclusion 
that “with cne or two exceptions, there exists no secondary 
school in the administrative county which can be pointed 
to as satisfying the requirements of an efficient school ; for 
the most part the schools are badly staffed, inadequately 
equipped, and carried on in buildings which were nevet 
intended for secondary schools.” ‘Then follows the 1n- 
evitable moral : secondary schools have been starved in the 
past, and large funds must be found immediately to render 
them efficient. The detailed proposals given in the report 
entail an annual expenditure of £8,000 on secondary 
schools alone, not including the provision of scholarships, 
the training of pupil-teachers, and the cost of technical and 
other higher education. 


Secondary 
Schools. 


HE Middlesex County Council have issued a scale 
salaries for assistant teachers in secondary schoo-s 
which, if not all that we could desire,is an improvement on 
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the present state of affairs. In the first 
place it is a distinct advantage to have a 
fixed and definite scale instead of being 
left to the accidents of approval and income. The scale 
offers £120 to men, rising by annual increments of £10, 
on the satisfactory report of the head master, to £150. 
When the maximum is reached a special vote of the 
governors is required to raise the salary to £200. This 
increase is not automatic; but it appears that when the 
bigher scale has been granted the increment is automatic 
at the rate of £10 a year until the final maximum of £250 
ts reached. A good point in this scheme is that a man 
will have to show energy in order to get upon the higher 
scale. He will not be able to sit down and watch his 
salary increasing automatically. On the other hand, there 
is a distinct weakness in the present state of secondary- 
school finances. The governors will be apt toask: ‘Can 
we afford it?” instead of “Does he deserve it?” The 
scale for assistant mistresses begins at #100 and rises by 
£ioto £140. The higher scale is £160 to £200. The 
other conditions are the same as for men. 


Salaries in 
Middiesex. 


WE all have a great respect for Yorkshiremen, and of 
the divisions of that county the West Riding is not 
the least important. But we are hardly prepared to admit 
Revolt in the that the West Riding can call the tune for 
West Riding, England. Ata recent meeting of the West 
Riding County Council, after a resolution 
was proposed (which was ultimately carried) that the educa- 
tion rate should be reduced by a farthing in the pound, 
Mr. Horsfall said: “We have the revolt of the Welsh 
counties... and now we have the revolt of East Ham. 
... We only want the revolt of the West Riding to kill 
the Act.” He went on to say that such action would 
matertally strengthen the hands of the Liberal Government 
when an amending Bill was presented to the House of 
Commons. Now it seems to us that the action of Wales, 
however much we regret it, is to be respected on the ground 
that it springs from a genuine feeling that the Act is not 
fair towards the Principality in that it forces the support 
of a number of schools which a large portion of the in- 
habitants do not approve. It is not primarily a political 
revolt. East Ham is driven to its present position from no 
hatred of the Act, but from quite different causes. The 
mover of the famous resolution was a Unionist. It is the 
West Riding alone that insists upon introducing politics. 


UTHORITIES may strike or they may appeal for 


a public pity, but the broad fact remains that the ex- | 


penditure on education is going up by leaps and bounds, 
Lec. and no prophet dare say when the limit will 
Salary Scale. be reached. The London County Council, 
after much delay and discussion, has pro- 

duced a new salary scale which will of course eventually 
add a large sum to the rates. The new scale has been 
forced upon the Council by economic reasons. Some 
Local Authorities in the immediate vicinity of London pay 
better salaries than London itself. Then it must be re- 
membered that London teachers must, as a rule, pay rail- 
way fare and the additional cost of a mid-day meal taken 
away from home. The result is, that London is finding an 
increasing difficulty in getting teachers. ‘There is another 
reason, of still greater importance, why salaries must be 
raised. The report of the Education Committee states 
that “the present remuneration of teachers is not on a level 
with that which can be obtained in other professions in 
which neither the training nor the intelligence required is 
equal to that demanded of teachers.” Under the new scale, 


an assistant master will begin at £100, and rise to £200 
after fifteen years’ service. A correspondent in the Assist- 
ant Masters’ Circular gives his opinion that “fully 75 per 
cent. of assistant masters must be receiving under £100 
per annum, an average salary in grammar schools being, I 
should say, about £45 to £50 per annum.” We do not 
endorse the accuracy of this statement, but yet the contrast 
is sufficiently marked. 


ae Board of Education have taken the plunge, and 

declared the County of Merioneth in default. When 
this action was brought before the notice of the House of 
Commons Sir William Anson made a 
spirited defence of the Board’s policy. He 
declared that with two exceptions the 
voluntary schools of Merionethshire were in a fit state for 
the reception of children. And he reminded his listeners 
that when Lord Londonderry asked a deputation represent- 
ing the Merionethshire County Council whether, if the 
premises had been in good repair, they would have been 
maintained, no answer was given. But such talk only 
touches the surface. The real grievance lies deeper. A 
large section of the Welsh people is seriously dissatisfied 
with the Education Act. The refusal to maintain the 
non-provided schools in Merionethshire must be regarded 
as a protest against the duty that the Act has laid upon the 
Authority of maintaining schools over which the Authority 
has not full and complete control. The County has made 
its protest, and it now remains to be seen how far the pro- 
visions of the Defaulting Authorities Act can be made to 
apply to the case. In our opinion, coercion cannot in these 
days meet with any great measure of success. Eventually 
there must be compromise, and the longer the clergy refuse 
reasonable terms the less favourable will the compromise be 
to their aspirations. 


Merlonethshire. 


I‘ all essential points the Board of Education have upheld 

the action of the Northamptonshire Education Com- 
mittee in refusing to maintain the non-provided school at 
Marston St. Lawrence. The full corre- 
spondence on the subject between the 
Board, the Managers, and the Committee 
has now been published. The managers persisted in dis- 
regarding the regulations of the Committee. These regula- 
tions are in accordance with the Act. The Committee, 
therefore, had no alternative. The incident is to be 
regretted because there are a number of unreasonable 
people who will not take the trouble to read the corre- 
spondence, but who will go about asserting that the Com- 
mittee is attacking religious education. Our own comments 
on this case last month have been entirely misunderstood. 
We are very far from indicating any desire to support the 
managers in their disobedience to the reasonable regula- 
tions of the Committee. Our desire is to see the Act 
carried out with as little friction as possible. Our clerical 
readers will not hesitate to endorse the action of the 
Committee when they learn that the National Society has 


advised the managers to submit. 
\WE have had several intimations, especially from the 
North of England, that the municipalities, in be- 
coming governors of secondary schools, will endeavour to 
cut down the holidays. It is inevitable 
that the feeling should arise that holidays 
are too long. Ifthe actual hours spent in 
teaching are spread through the year, it would be found that 
they would average some three or four hours aday. It also 
wounds the natural economy of a business man that ex- 
pensive buildings should beempty and-unused for a quarter 


Marston 
St. Lawrence. 


Holidays. 
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of the year. Again, in the newer municipal secondary 
schools the children often come entirely‘from the same class 
of home from which children are sent to the public element- 
ary schools. It follows that the shorter the holiday the 
better the parent is pleased. The children are a nuisance 
at home. If some one else will look after them, so much the 
better. It is not easy to make the business man understand 
that teaching is a work of special strain: so is learning. 
As our schools are constituted at present, neither boys nor 
masters could stand the strain of longer terms. The 
Education Committee of Todmorden has allowed seven 
weeks in the year holiday in its secondary school, and we 
are glad to see that the Board of Education have protested, 
and have pointed out that twelve weeks’ holiday is not 
excessive for either teachers or scholars. 


ANI pronouncements of the Head Master elect of Eton 
will be scanned with keen curiosity as an indication 
of his future policy. It was not to be expected that at a 
Dogma at meeting of the Council for the Religious 
Eton. Teaching of Upper Class Children he 
should touch on College Beagles or other 
domestic matters; and we sincerely hope that the views he 
propounded on religious teaching are an esoteric doctrine 
and not intended to have any particular application. Canon 
Lyttelton held that “ Bible teaching by itself was not teach- 
ing religion”; it needed to be supplemented by definite 
dogma. Again, the importance of good conduct had been 
greatly over-estimated. ‘‘Great danger lay in the path of 
the young man who had been trained to find out that he 
could conquer moral difficulties without a single word being 
spoken on the central truths of religion.” The first duty 
of a schoolmaster, he held, was not to prevent temptation: 
“he should be upon the watch not so much to save a lad 
from tumbling as to learn what to say when he did tumble.” 
Cure, according to Canon Lyttelton, is better than pre- 
vention, and Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty” is rank heathen- 
ism. Of the two, we far prefer the crude theology of 
Keate: “‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.’ Boys, be pure 
in heart, or I'll flog you.” 


THE PLACE OF PERSONALITY IN 
EDUCATION. 


By GERALDINE HODGSON. 


T our national system of education lacks something at 

present many people seem not only willing to admit, but 
anxious to proclaim. On the question what precisely that 
something is, they do not, for the most part, agree. The writer 
of an article in the #ż/of dated February 7, 1903, took up a 
hopeless position. “ There is no way,” he wrote, “of bridging 
the gulf between education and life.” So far as a reader could 
judge from the rest of the article, the intrinsic ominousness of 
such a proposition (if true) had not struck the writer. For, 
mark you, the statement is not that hitherto no way has been 
found, but that no way exists. The indictment is not directed 
against our blundering systems, but is aimed at what are 
apparently taken to be the fundamental circumstances or con- 
ditions of life. If the statement be true in all this naked un- 
compromising simplicity, the inference is—is it not ?—that we 
shall find ourselves asking not only What is the use of educa- 
tion? but What is the use of life?—which is a reductio ad 
absurdum, informal, perhaps, but inevitable. 

We have left far, very far, behind the unreasoning enthusiasm 
which greeted Rousseau’s gospel of a return to Nature. We 
are a sophisticated race: we cannot, if we would, forget— 
cannot forget all that varied experience garnered by multitudes 
of men and women through the sequent centuries—experience 


which falls like a curtain and shuts out the lively picture of 
primitive man. Nevertheless, though the enthusiasm has 
waned, a suspicion appears still to haunt and distress some 
minds that by nothing but a return to primitive simplicity cam 
we hope “to bridge the gulf between education and life.” In 
the phrase and in the longing there is an implied fallacy. If 
we must give it a name, it approaches most nearly, perhaps, to 
that one which is called by logicians ignoratio elenchi, arguing 
beside the mark. “To set up a man of straw” is to commit 
this fallacy, and the thinker sko has reflected upon education 
and its needs may feel that gulf and life as they are produced 
here, if they be not “men,” are, at any rate, “of straw.” The 


gulf, indeed, may be shown to be non-existent, since between a, 


whole and its part there is no room for such a thing, and 
education is a part, an inexcisable part, of life, primitive or 
civilized. The veriest savage can hardly escape a faint im- 
perfect education picked up from circumstances which, com- 
pared with our highly organized and developed experience, may 
seem nothing much more organic than a fortuitous sequence of 
events—a sequence from which, however, he derives the means 
of existence in the present and some sort of guidance for the 
future—a sequence which, in spite of its rudimentary simplicity 
exercises, and must exercise, a training influence. There are 
cynics—shall I call them ?—who profess to prefer the results of 
this “natural” training to some which arise from our own 
elaborate schemes. 

Had the writer in the Pilot maintained that so far no way 
has been found in schools below the first rank of bridging the 
gulf between the instruction and training given to youth and 
the after life of that youth, he would have taken up a position 
not worth challenging. Had he even said that frat tale 
schools have much to learn still in this particular, he would 
have uttered a truth that deserves proclamation. He might 
have declared that the drift and trend of education (including 
therein mere instruction) are not yet plainly and surely enough 
guided towards and connected with after life. Let us substitute 
this last proposition for the startling remark: “ There is no 
way of bridging the gulf between education and life”; let us 
admit that our present system of education is imperfectly con- 
nected with the circumstances and requirements of later life; 
and then—along what road shall we discover the remedy? 
First, let us set forth the difficulty succinctly and clearly. Prof. 
de Garmo has done so already in his book, “Interest and 
Education,” page 23: “In the school the object sought often 
seems woefully remote from any analogous self-expression on 
the part of the pupil.” He elaborates this statement in other 
words on page 30: “In most cases, especially in educational 
activities, the end and the means do not coincide in time.” 

Perhaps we all fancy that we know the meaning of the words 
“ drudgery,” “work” ; know, too, the reality answering to the 
words. Prof. de Garmo analyzes the conditions under which 
each occurs : “ If the interest in the end alone remains, and no 
interest attaches to the means, then we have drudgery. ... 
If, however, the interest naturally attaching to the end of self- 
consciousness can be carried over into the means for reaching 
the end, we have work—not drudgery.” 

But there remains a possibility which he does not mention. 
Suppose that interest in the “end” has never existed, or, if it 
did flicker momentarily into life, has faded and died ; is there 
not far greater drudgery there than in the case where interest in 
the end remains, though it has disappeared so far as the means 
are concerned? Is not this a common case in schools? For 
this or that reason the “end” of the whole matter is, and 
remains, unattractive—to use no harsher word—-to the bulk of 
the children there. When we talk of the failure of education, 
of “the uselessness of much that is taught in schools,” and so 
on, ought we not rather to be considering the nature of the 
creatures to be educated and the methods to be used than the 
subjects in the curriculum? In fact, is not the remedy for what 
Prof. de Garmo calls “the falling apart of means and end” just 
now to be found in the better treatment of personality ? 

The mere mention of the word may possibly awaken a storm 
of resentment in the minds of that section of the teaching pro- 
fession which has of recent years worked itself up into a con- 
dition of exaggerated exasperation over that which is called in 
public “personal influence,” and in private by less flattering 
names. But they need not be alarmed; the personality 
referred to here has nothing to do with the legitimate or 
illegitimate. influence exercised by any person, teacher or other- 
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wise; nor is it used (as the word often is, erroneously) as a 
synonym for originality in action. It is applied to the common 
heritage of the human race—to that which teachers, like any 
other men or women, will possess until the day (which we may 
hope will never dawn) when they are passed through a mill or 
machine and are turned out indistinguishable similars ; to that 
which their pupils will possess, too, until they also are forced 
through a like engine of destruction. The main point, to put it 
very shortly, is that Nature (like the Japanese) never makes 
two quite alike; hence personality—individuality—demands 
attention. 

The fact that we cannot treat any collection of children or 
adults as a homogeneous mass—that is, if we desire to make 
the possible best of them—may be highly inconvenient. Yet 
why should we ask this of our brethren? We find personal 
individuality in a collection of puppies, in a family of kittens, in 
a stable of horses, in the poultry yard ; a shepherd will assure 
us, even in the face of seeming improbability, as we gaze on 
that strangely aparsona] dullness of perpetual munching, that 
it exists in a flock of sheep ; the stars differ one from another 
in glory ; and M. Maeterlinck, careful though he is not to draw 
too large an inference from his study of the bees, yet writes : 
‘On conviendra qu'il y a là quelques faits topiques et propres 
à ébranler l'opinion de ceux qui se persuadent que toute intel- 
ligence est immobile et tout avenir immuable, hormis Pintel- 
ligence et lavenir des hommes.” 

And, again, why should we wish things to be otherwise when 
we recollect the verdict of history —the conclusion that, though, 
a0 doubt, in many cases, if not in all, the leaven has been 
working in the lump, yet progress is always due, in the first 
place, to individual effort? Every attempt to force a collection 
of personalities to act like a mass identical in every part and all 
through is doomed to failure—foredoomed. 

Perhaps it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in educa- 
tonal affairs force and failure are synonyms. The teacher 
who would gain his point, and keep it, must know, not how to 
drive, but how to persuade. If education will be effective, it 
must abandon the old routine ruts : it has been argued over and 
over again that it is futile to fling facts and principles at a 
class of children as you might throw a handful of barley to a 
collection of hens whom you had whistled up from the four 
corners of the field. Hens, it would seem, are hungrier for 
hard facts than childrem Exactly why all barley seems to come 
alike to all hens we cannot explain: we are ignorant of the 
working of the hens’ minds. But we can explain why the same 
handful of facts attracts one child and repels another. With- 
out settling the old metaphysical difficulty as.to “things in 
themselves ” or its allied problems, we may hazard the opinion 
that, owing to the fact of personality, the world, as well as each 
and every thing it contains, does not appear in quite the same 
light toany two of its inhabitants. (The hens were credited 
with personality just now, but in the treatment of “facts” it 
seems to affect them differently.) For instance, if two people 
80 to sketch a place known to a third, the odds are that their 
two pictures will resemble each other as little as they do the 
image in the third man’s mind. Yet there is another con- 
sideration. For practical purposes “the world” is regarded as 
a generally accepted whole for us all, conceived by each one 
of us according to what we understand to be the universal 
Opinion of it : and this we arrive at as well as we can by judg- 
ing other men’s remarks, uttered and printed. 

_But for each of us also it is something else, as I said above, 
viz, that thing which has entered into our minds through the 
avenue of our senses, and has been worked up into a picture 
by our own mental and spiritual energies. Besides the general 
impression, there is, to use a figure, the individual sharpness 
of outline. Mr. Illingworth has well described the essential 
ersonal element in each man’s, in each woman’s, in each 
child’s knowledge (Bampton Lectures, 1894, pages 24, 25) : 


Man, then, is a person or being of a particular constitution, which 
he has come to denote by the term personality . . . one thing is 
Certain, that he cannot transcend his personality, he cannot get outside 
himself. All his knowledge is personal knowledge, and is qualified 
and coloured by the fact. . . . Personality is thus the gateway through 
which all knowledge must inevitably pass. 


In this conception of personality as the gateway through 
which knowledge much pass, added to that other, which surely 
M0 one will deny, that each human personality, though resembI- 


ing every other in many respects, yet differs from every other 
in some, the remedy for our present educational problem partly 
lies. It is perhaps worth while, as we are claiming so much 
for personality, to quote a modifying opinion uttered by another 
recent writer. Writing of the “ World-Soul,” the author of 
“Human Personality” (Vol. II., page 291) observed: “The 
World-Soul is supra grammaticam, and Plotinus sometimes 
uses a personal and sometimes an impersonal locution to ex- 
press what is infinitely beyond the conception of personality, 
as it is infinitely beyond any human conception whatever.” 
But Mr. Myers was treating of matters great and high, while 
we are dealing with children, big and little, gathered in the 
ordinary schools of our matter-of-fact land ; and, therefore, we 
may take a common human conception as our working hypo- 
thesis, without falling victims to undue depression. 

We start, then, with the propositions that “ personality is the 
gateway through which all knowledge must inevitably pass,” 
and that Nature on the Japanese plan never repeats her works ; 
or, in other words, that each human personality has added to 
its share of common humanity an individual element which 
is all and only its own. But, if we attempt to bridge the gulf 
between education and life without realizing the double- 
barrelled nature of the second, we may make as great a muddle 
with the propositions as others have made without them. We 
need to recognize, as clearly and fully as we can, that “life” ts 
not an identical matter when presented to two different men. 
There is, and must be, in it that ground-plan of meaning which 
is common to us all, which enables us to live a common life, 
to work together, to understand each other, imperfectly as we 
do, to gain inspiration from the same thoughts and hopes, to 
share ideals, and sometimes to hold a faith in common. But 
there is also that private interpretation of that which seems to 
be presented to all alike, an interpretation arising from our 
different temperaments and inherited tendencies (if we still 
inherit tendencies in the view of science); that uniqueness 
which springs from the individual element in us all. Con- 
sequently, every human being confronted with the world really 
meets something which is made up of two parts: that which 
appears to be common to the race, and that which is peculiar to 
himself—to him who is in reality, as we look at Nature’s 
creation, “one in her endless multitude of men ”—one separated, 
cut off, a Nazarene from his birth, as in that or this particular 
each human creature seems to be. 

Is not our partial educational failure which we deplore or 
condemn—deplore if we are in any measure responsible for it; 
condemn if we are not—due to a method which treats the 
fact of acommon “ground-plan” as if it were the whole truth, 
and neglects altogether, or so nearly altogether as to be indis- 
tinguishable from it, the individual element? So we want this 
conception of personality not to supplant, but to supplement, the 
other. What is needed is to blend together the universal view, 
essential to success in a world so practical and hard-headed as 
ours, with the personal element which is part of each individ- 
ual’s contribution to what Browming called “the general plan.” 
Care is needed or the pendulum will swing too far in the con- 
trary direction. If personality has been slighted in the past, 
let us at least avoid making a fetich of it in the future. 

To turn tothe actual child in school. What do we want todo 
with him, so as to ensure that all that is done for and by him there 
will affect him for good throughout his after life, will guide him, 
help him—will, in a word, show him the way to “live”? Surely 
the answer is that, first, he must, by hook or crook, be brough} to 
see the realities of the world around him as they appear to us 
all ; and, second, that, as all knowledge is personal knowledge— 
as all that a person can know comes to him through the action 
of what we call external things on his own personal senses, 
and is really at last the creation of his mind—of no one else’s— 
working up the “manifold of sense” into a coherent whole, he 
must approach the outside world of realities in the way that 
his own temperament or character or powers, or (whatever we 
like to call personality or individuality) suggests as the ab- 
solutely best. Of course it is very easy 


To vanquish Berkeley with a grin, 


and to say that the whole view is ideal and ridiculous ; that, as 
a matter of fact, the majority of children are excessively 
commonplace, have no marked individuality ; and that an un- 
individualized method is quite good enough for most of them. 
The falsity of such a contention is sufficiently proved by the 
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failure which attends a great number of educational efforts, by 

the loathing which many otherwise well-disposed children 
entertain for school and for all its appurtenances save the 
games ; and by the fact that such a gibe as “the under- 
graduate hates knowledge for its own sake” should ever have 
been invented. The need is not to bridge the gulf between 
education and life, since that does not exist, but to demonstrate 
the connexion between that which interests a child naturally— 
i.e., as a result of his own individualitv—and that which it is 
necessary for his own eventual welfare that he should learn of 
the “big world” outside. No child not lunatic or imbecile 
lacks interest in everything. All rational beings, or nearly all, 
have a “bent.” In some it is obvious from the first ; in others 
it lies “ dormouse,” as Mr. Pickwick would say, for many a long 
year—perhaps almost requires blasting operations to unearth 
it. There are some people who argue that “bent” should be 
disregarded ; who declare that men and women often work less 
well at a chosen pursuit than at some other selected for and 
Imposed upon them. The flank of this position may be turned 
partly by the suggestion that failure following unfettered choice 
may have arisen from the grievous fact that any one of us may 
choose wrongly, may mistake a transitory interest for a perman- 
ent. A mistake remains a mistake all the world over. But, 
given that our choice was in accordance with real “bent,” it 
would be interesting indeed to hear the arguments which would 
prove that the chooser would have done better work against 
rather than with the grain. It is not uncommon to hear now- 
adays a charge brought against young people that they do 
not possess the notion of work for work’s sake; that they feel 
no pleasure, no pride, in work ; and that even in cases where 
they do it well or passably they are stimulated not by the joy 
of working, but by the expectation of getting to play directly 
they have earned the means by their toil. This charge may be 
true wholly or in part. If it be true at all—and it is difficult 
to deny this—there may be some other reason for it than the 
total depravity of the rising generation. Is it possibly this? 
—that the complication of modern life, its stress, its haste—all 
these and more conditions which there is not space to enumerate, 
make the task of suiting the work to the worker far more dif- 
ficult than it used to be; that, speaking proportionally as well 
as absolutely, there are more square pegs hammered and 
pushed into round holes than of yore ; or, in other words, that 
“bent” is increasingly less and less considered. There are no 
Statistics on the subject ; and, considering the fatal use that 
can be made of statistics, perhaps it is just as well there are 
none. All that need be would be achieved if those responsible 
for youth applied the consideration in each case falling under 
their own notice and control or guidance. This consideration 
is perhaps slightly irrelevant to our main consideration—the 
best way tc educate an individual to “know himself and the 
world,” which Matthew Arnold declared to be “the prime 
direct aim” of education—to train him so to turn his attention 
upon the things around him that he obtains the general view 
of life common to the race, together with the interpretation of 
it in this or that fashion, which is peculiar and proper to him- 
self as a partially independent entity. 

It will, of course, happen under the best, as under the worst, 
methods that a child is, and must be, invited to deal with some 
subjects which at first sight fail to interest him, or which even 
repel him. Whatever discoveries and changes we make in 
pedagogic method, whatever golden rules a future Board of 

ducation may impose, it is safe to predict that, as in the past 
so in the future, individual children will ask, wearily or im- 
patiently: What is the use of arithmetic? Why should I learn 
Latin or history, or what not? The truth which that child 
needs to learn in order that he may answer his question for 
himself is this, that, besides being an individual, with personal 
interes‘s and predilections, he is also an integral, inseparable 
part of a whole—inseparable, that is, unless grave harm is to 
result to him and to the community. 

We hear much of Itnperial unity. The binding tie between 
each individual and the whole race of man is Imperial unity 
indeed : but it is not an idea which is often presented to youth, 
so that it can be grasped by youth. And yet 

Thy voice’s praise seem’d weak : it dropp’d— 
Creation’s chorus stoppd— 


‘is a conception which could perhaps be made as patent to an 
ordinary child as to Theocrite, were only the necessary angel 


of instruction forthcoming. It is this notion, suitably con- 
veyed, which may serve to pacify a scholar in revolt against a 
hated lesson. The “use” of each school subject, if it have any 
right to be in the curriculum at all, the “use” of each branch 
of knowledge to every human being, depends upon the con- 
joined unity and universality of humanity. By knowledge we 
mean human knowledge, we can know no other, here and now. 
Every bit of knowledge man has made for himself, working 
with his mind on the manifold of sense and thought. (Perhaps 
ıt is as well to say that the possibility of knowledge through 
revelation is not essential to the present argument, which ts 
intended to touch what it is the fashion to call secular educa- 
tion only. The question of religious knowledge in the school 
curriculum 1s not under discussion here.) Man did not find 
history or arithmetic or philosophy or any other branch of 
knowledge in a mine or growing on a tree or in the depths of 
the ocean. It is a part of himself: and in learning the m- 
dividual is but gaining his share in the universal heritage of 
mankind, which is also its own creation, the work of its hands 
and mind. Suppose the teacher could point out to a child 
that all this heritage awaits him as surely as lands and gold 
await some men, suppose that he could make the child realize its 
value by means of a wise appeal to those individual capacities 
which it is his duty to train—why, the abysmal gulf of the Plot 
writer is bridged. Yet, too often m our own arrangements no 
light is thrown on the connexion really existing between the 
matters which interest the child already and those others ia 
which he would come to be interested if only he were induced 
by a sensible method to regard them in the right way. A 
schoolmaster has said, not very long ago, that to a boy “ term” 
is a time-table varied by impositicns. No healthy child, left to 
himself, can be expected to derive entertainment from such a 
monstrosity. 

And then, as to method? No universally applicable pre- 
scription for making any and every child realize his umitship in 
the sum of things can be given, but it may be said in general 
that the spaciousness of a teacher’s outlook widens the child's 
view ; that most children, if they do not consciously understand 
and assimilate the whole meaning of the ideas presented to 
them, yet gain the sense of something to be understood that 1s 
worth understanding ; of a something often of great price, 
never of no value whatever. All vivid and great teaching 
achieves a measure of such success. ‘This in itself stimulates 
interest, enkindles effort, and starts the children off “ voyaging 
on strange seas of thought.” 

Obviously, some “subjects” will remain to the end, and, 
despite the teacher’s best efforts, less congenial than others ; 
but, if their connexion with the general plan be demonstrated 
efficiently, at least patient attention may be secured, as a 
general rule. And that is to gain as much as we can expect, 
since children, like other people, are not readily turned into 
“ plaster saints,” even by enlightened pedagogic theory. 
Equally obviously, it is impossible to adapt a given lesson at 
every point to the idiosyncrasies and particular aptitudes of 
each individual child ; but a teacher who knows his subject, 
and also the “bents” of the children before him, may very 
often, in a brief but winged sentence, connect the matter in 
hand—not greatly loved for its own sake—with the natural 
apprehension and taste of this, that, or the other pupil there 
present. The train of thought once awakened, the binding link 
once indicated, the work of bringing all the parts together into 
a perfect and coherent whole must be left, in Jarge measure, to 
the conscious or unconscious activity of the child. Even 
apparently remote subjects, even branches of knowledge 
naturally repugnant, may be brought by dexterous handling to 
reveal hitherto unsuspected interests, unrecognized connexions, 
with something else better liked and understood. This busi- 
ness of connecting the remote and the repellent with the near 
and sympathetic is an important part in the creation of “ many- 
sided interest.” 

It is evident, we may note in passing, that a teacher who 
merely “gets up” his subject will probably fail here. The 
weakness of the man who reads up but does not know is that, 
as a rule, he can only put a matter in one way. If that way 
should happen not to be the way of the particular child, there 
is failure at once. The man who knows all round his subject 
can put it diversely ; he can feel, so to speak, for the way which 


will fit this particular intelligence. 


It may be said that all this lays upon-the teacher,a weight 


ae 
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‘teachers have been found to toil so long. 
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too heavy to be horne. We may reply, with Erasmus: “I 
burden the one to relieve the many.” Or, if that seem harsh, 
let us reflect that, after all, no one should be forced against his 
will into so great a profession ; that is little better than sacri- 
lege. Ifhe has chosen his occupation, why should he complain 
of its requirements ? 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN THE 


TEACHING OF HISTORY. 
By M. P. WiıLLcocKs. 


HREE subjects there are in modern education of primary 
ımportance : physical science on a mathematical basis, 
modern languages, and history ; of these the first two supply 
the individual with the tools wherewith to fight for life against the 
warring forces of Nature and of man, while the last, history, 
faces the problem of his struggle from the opposite side, for here 
is seen the result of the individual struggle on the fate of the 
Mass-man, or again, on a higher level, the result of man’s 
co-operation in the face of a common danger or a universal 
evil. How widespread that co-operation is we are only now 
beginning to realize. A century or two ago the phrase 
“European thought” meant nothing to the average man; at 
last he is beginning to realize that, just as the frozen wastes of 
Siberia send Londoners icy blasts, just as an Austrian surgeon 
may bring us help against malformation and an Italian lightning 
speech over miles of space, so the humanitarian thought of a 
Russian may give a new sensitiveness to the conscience of a 
far-off people. In the thought world the European atmosphere 
is not only an existent, but a recognized, fact, while in politics 
international questions which centuries ago would only have 
come within the ken of Cabinet Ministers are discussed, with 
varying degrees of ignorance, by the least educated of His 
Majesty’s lieges. Ofold, then, when England was supposed to 
keep herself to herself, as befitted a “right little, tight little 
Island,” the sch sols might safely shut themselves up to the study 
of the history of that same “ blessed land,” with curt references 
to the League of Cambray or the result of the French Revolution 
on Pitts policy : now the matter is tar otherwise, and a nation 
that rules India in the teeth of Russia, that consciously competes 
with every nation on the earth, must know something both of 
the present and of the past of these countries ; in a word, 
European history, that is, world-history, is lying in the path of 
teachers in both secondary and primary schools. And the heart 
of the unfortunate teacher sinks within him, as well it may, when 
he contemplates the two hours or so allotted to him in the 
crowded time-table, and the chaos of material to be dealt with, 
as century after century of the world’s progress passes before 
his mental eye : so much to teach, so little philosophy to help 
in the selection ana, above all, such momentous issues waiting 


on those few short hours called “ history lessons.” 


_ “ Momentous issues ” sounds high-flown and exaggerated, but 
it may surely be used in all seriousness in this connexion: the 
issues are momentous. What benefit then do we expect to 
derive for our pupil from the history lesson ? 

We do not desire to implant in his mind a few badly 
digested facts, a bundle of disconnected dates, and a 
Startling story or two, all these very frequently ceasing 
before modern history, where the information would be most 


-valuable, as in the case of the unfortunate journalist who 


had never read further at school than the reign of Anne, and 
who subsequently found that his work required much knowledge 
of later Colonial history. ‘This sort of result is worth no man’s 
toil ; it is only in the vain, delusive hope of some inexplicable 
good to be derived from history lessons “at last, far off” that 
But, if English 
history, pure and simple, has been often so unsatisfactorily 
taught, ıt would seem mere madness to expect the far 
wider field of European history to be added thereto, and 
to be cultivated more effectually, were it not that width 
implies simplification. History, as taught in schools. has a 
two-fold object: first, to train the character of the individual 
m certain very desirable qualities which no other subject 
can cultivate so successfully ; and, second, to train him as a 
citizen, that is, as a conscious agent of good towards the 
community in which he lives. The conception of citizenship is 
reached when the mind realizes that each life, however humble, 
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helps to create that mental atmosphere from which both mighty 
lives and humble derive their power and inspiration, and 
M. Maeterlinck but reaches by new paths the old truth that no 
man liveth and no man diethto himself. That this is true, for 
good and evil, history proves triumphantly, incontestably : the 
“ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” of the past brings conviction. 

It will be seen, on consideration, that the qualities which the 
wise reading of history imparts to the individual are all qualities 
that make for citizenship ; nay, are qualities especially valuable 
as antidotes against the poisons inherent in the systems of 
great, noisy, restless democracies, too often short-sighted and 
merely eager for near gains. In the first place, it trains and 
develops the imagination, and, in the affairs of public life, that 
means the capacity for putting oneself in the other person’s or 
the other nation’s place ; nine-tenths of the world’s man-caused 
misery would be gone if more of us possessed the power of 
doing that simplething. Over and over again in our history the 
hands of Ministers have been forced into war by a people who 
could not do it; while humanitarianism, the special feature of 
our century, springs solely from that imaginative perception of 
pain which was so lacking in bygone ages. In the second 
place, history does for the science of humanity what astronomy 
does in the physical sciences: it gives us amid the wide spaces 
of stars or centuries a calmness, no longer heedless of far gains, 
and a patience that is content to wait because of the vastness of 
the dimly perceived destinies. Thirdly, it encourages the sense 
of personal responsibility to one’s own age and the future that 
is to spring from it. Imaginative, not merely fanciful in a petty 
way, patient, responsible—one so trained is no bad citizen, surely. 
Fourthly, as a corollary to all the foregoing, an intelligent 
course of history leads to a wide-mindedness that the dwellers 
in great industrial towns, and often in very mean streets, sorely 
need. Qh, the long, drab lines of little houses, the small cares 
of the household, the pin-point specialization of the bread- 
winner : how all these call for wide spaces, and how uncon- 
sciously conscious these town-dwellers are of their need as they 
discuss the political significance of the Durbar ceremonies or 
the true inwardness of the apparition of a Russian warship! 
History, widely read, will give to the child’s mental eye that 
long-sightedness analogous to the physical lung-sight which the 
oculists tell us the race is losing in the narrow vistas of town 
life, 

That the tendency of modern history teaching is towards 
wide effects, deeply driven in, 1s abundantly proved by the 
publication of books like the “ Makers of Europe.” But the 
new need calls for, first, clear recognition ; and, second, the 
application of system. The history course in most English 
schools needs to be entirely re-organized, whilst an endeavour 
is made to avoid, og the one hand, the pitfall of encyclopaxdic 
information with little training of the intelligence, and, second, 
the even worse pitfall of vague notions, full of cloud and 
vapour, and quickly to be lost in after life. 

Two main methods there are of teaching world-history, one 
revolutionary, the other a compromise. In the first the whole 
history course is arranged with outline European history as the 
subject of the entire course, though with English events bulking 
most largely, and with a special course in nineteenth century his- 
tory as a climax ; in the second system European history forms 
an episode of two years in the middle forms. It is particularly 
desirable to place it at this point, because the lower forms 
could not possibly keep pace with the many centuries to be 
traversed, while in the upper forms alone is to be -found the 
requisite capacity for dealing with the details of a more minutely 
studied period of later history: if any period is to be studied 
minutely at all, of course it must be a later one, since it will 
most satisfactorily account for the conditions of present-day 
life, to which consummation the whole course has been tending. 

The episodical method is the one more likely to be adopted, 
though it may be but as a first step. In the first place, it 1s 
more acceptable to the teacher because, being a practical 
worker, he knows the value of compromise ; and, inthe second, 
in trying to supply breadth we must not neglect to recognize 
the fact that the child’s powers of imagination are very limited 
during school age by his inexperience of life. It follows from 
this that the only national life-story we can really hope to create 
in his brain is the life-story of the country whose ways he 1s 
learning gradually by the happenings of every hour. In short, 
if history is to be reduced entirely to outlines speeding rapidly 
from race to race, from geographical site to geographical site, 
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we must give up the hope of imparting any taste for re-creating 
the past life in the haunted places of its greatness: by this 
means Wessex would be a name as lifeless in its historic 
associations as any brand-new American township, the Can- 
terbury road haunted by no horses’ footfalls from the long ago, 
Westminster itself would be dumb. We cannot make all 
Europe haunted by the gracious or terrible shadows of forgotten 
times for our pupils in the few short years of school life ; all we 
can possibly hope to do is to illuminate for them a few 
places connected with the story of the English people; to 
create such an atmosphere that one or two out of a school may 
desire to extend it tothe history of other lands, and at the same 
time to show, as a scientific fact, the background of European 
history to which all national history is merely foreground: to 
make, for example, Alfred stand out against the other conqueror 
and organizer, the dimly seen Charlemagne. We lose_all per- 
spective if this is not done, and, however shadowy the child’s 
perception of Charlemagne may be, the figure of Alfred, at any 
rate, becomes clearer by contrast. The real difficulty of relega- 
ting European history to two years in the middle of the course 
is apparent here, in that Alfred and Charlemagne ought to be 
closely connected instead of standing far apart. And soa 
modification of the second method presents itself—the scattering 
of the European history lesson at stated intervals all along the 
course, so that, beginning in the lower forms with the outlines 
of Greek and Roman history, the rise of the modern nations 
should immediately usher in Saxon history proper, with one or 
two lessons on Charlemagne in the midst of the story of 
Wessex, and one on the Normans to prepare for the lessons on 
Hastings. This course could be followed to the end: the 
Crusades being treated, not from the English standpoint, but 
being made the occasion for an outline of French history and 
a brief excursion into Italian. One history, the Spanish, would 
naturally not occur till late in the course, since it would 
scarcely come into contact with English history before the time 
of Columbus—a long digression would be required here. The 
Renaissance and Reformation times, of course, need similarly a 
backward march into the realm of Papal, Dutch, German, and 
Swiss history, while it is only by a long leap that Russian 
history can be connected by the link of Peter the Great and 
Charles the Second. 

To keep together the thread of connexion as we pass from 
nation to nation one great mechanical aid would be invaluable— 
the history wall-chart, where the contemporary strands of each 
history are clearly shown side by side, with names and dates 
uncrowded and clear-spaced. Unfortunately in most, if not all, 
of the existing charts the principle in drawing seems to have 
been to display the constructor’s knowledge as fully as possible, 
or rather perhaps his pedantry. Maps ilhestrative of European 
history must be freely used, but again exceedingly simple ones, 
the best plan being for the teacher to draw them himself on the 
blackboard, for one thus ensures a certain limitation of know- 
ledge which will prevent overcrowding. An outline book of 
dates will be wanted or a simple consecutive text-book. The 
main point all through is, of course, to bear in mind that, to 
secure the background and the foreground we want, the lines 
must be broad everywhere and as deeply driven in as possible, 
with repetition, repetition, and yet again repetition. 

And so the teachers humble task will be accomplished of 
contributing his little effort towards the fulfilment of this 
century’s great task, that task which science, physical and 
mental, alone can achieve, of drawing the nations closer in a 
web woven of mutual knowledge of each other’s past and a 
perception of each other’s common needs, as well as some faint 
knowledge of each other’s strength, the last perhaps being the 
most valuable item of all. 


Sır OLIVER LODGE has expressed his belief in those who see 
visions and dream dreams. Hence his admiration of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his Imperial visions. A little drochure by ‘M. A. R.,” published 
by Mr. Edward Arnold, and entitled ‘A Dream of Efficiency,” 
develops the ‘‘ Imperial” idea on its educational side. The writer 
sees in his dream English teachers exchanging for a term with colonial 
teachers. The same idea was contained in Mr. Sargant’s proposals for 
a South African Winchester. It is certainly a practical idea, even in 
the more extended application suggested by “M. A. R.” A sea 
voyage and a term’s work in Natal would be an excellent stimulus to 
many masters and mistresses in secondary schools. 


SCHOOL VISITING FOR TEACHERS— 
A SUGGESTION. 


| Ge would be a mere truism to say we English are a conserva- 

tive nation ; but our innate dislike of change is nowhere to 
be seen so plainly as in the teaching world. Again and again 
the complaint has been raised that the teacher engaged in active 
service has no chance of obtaining more knowledge of his or 
her craft, and the evil is universally acknowledged ; yet nothing 
is done to alter the existing state of things. We all know that 
the reproaches hurled against teachers—or rather, I confine 
myself to women teachers since I know this class from per- 
sonal experience—namely, that they are “limited,” conserva- 
tive, apt to go on for ever in the same old groove, are justly 
merited ; but how can it be otherwise under the existing state 
of affairs? One knows what happens in the usual course of 
circumstances : the young inexperienced teacher comes straight 
from the training college to her first post ; she has heard lessons 
given during her year of training, sometimes by experts, some- 
times by learners; but she has hardly been in a position to 
profit to the fullest extent from her opportunities, for to listen 
critically and with judgment is no easy performance. She 
enters upon her work, and, if she prove at all satisfactory, it is 
likely she will continue to hold her post in the same school for 
some four or five years ; during this time, I venture to say, she 
will not have one chance of hearing the teaching not only of 
those engaged in any other school, but even of her colleagues 
on the staff. It might be supposed that she would be able to 
obtain some guidance and instruction from her head mistress ; 
but this is not the case. It is rare nowadays to find a head 
mistress who regards the work as guide, director, general super- 
visor, and adviser as her most essential duties ; the modem 
head mistress appears rather to look upon herself as head /eacher, 
and we usually find that the most advanced teaching work (in 
the Sixth Form for example) is in her hands, to the exclusion of 
most other duties. At the end of her first four or five years of 
teaching, then, the young teacher may find herself in some 
respects in much the same place as when she began. She has 
gone on in her own methods, good or bad as the case may be, 
without the stimulus of any new ideas, without the possibility 
of adding to or improving upon her own methods, without the 
influence of any better mind than her own upon her daily work. 
Surely the stupidity of such a system is obvious to all observers, 
and the stupidity is rendered more glaring from the fact that 
the existing system might easily be altered. 

But, before suggesting briefly how this alteration might be 
effected, I should like to refer to the theory, so often uttered, 
so radically false and misleading, which asserts that “the 
teacher must evolve his own methods in teaching.” We who 
are experienced teachers know only too well the futility of such 
a theory, and I fancy all those who have given any amount 0 
study to teachers and teaching, in average schools, will have 
recognized it also. The average teacher—female teacher, at 
any rate—is quite incapable of “evolving methods,” and that 
fact should be duly recognized. It is so often forgotten ! 
talking on matters educational that, though there are many 
gifted and brilliant teachers of a kind that is “ born, not made, 
the great mass of teachers are, and always will be, one imagines) 
very ordinary average sort of people. Why, then, should we 
expect them to be able to work out excellent systems of ther 
own for teaching history, geography, grammar, arithmetic, OF 
anything else, when the great educationists have found methods 
of teaching the most difficult matter in the world? And why, 
because the average teacher cannot evolve any method !0 
herself, shall she be debarred from getting any inspiration 
from others? A student of art takes every chance to wate 
and learn from a great artist; the student of medicine % 
surgery studies and copies the great doctor or surgeon: t 
budding actor is trained under a great actor ; but the teacher 
alone, experienced or inexperienced, is debarred from 4 
chance of improvement. It may be said that the teacher © 
study methodology from the books of the great writers ° 
education, a certain amount of which can be done and 35 cone 
in the training colleges. This is useful, but it is of very [ttle 
advantage compared with the knowledge gained by studying 
the living teacher with pupils before her, with difficult #65 ri 
rounding her—in short, with all the actual circumsta mces 
teaching life. 
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To afford teachers a certain amount of school visiting would 
not be a difficult matter, and I believe the benefits to the pro- 
fession would be enormous. If every staff would keep at least 
one teacher as an extra teacher, that is to say, one member of 
the staff who had her time only partially filled up, she could 
“relieve” the other members of the staff, and set them free 
periodically to visit neighbouring schools and hear lessons on 
her own “subjects.” Unless the staff were very large, it should 
be possible to enable each teacher to visit once in three weeks 
at the least, and, even if some sacrifice has to be made by 
throwing two classes together or giving an examination instead 
of a lesson, the result would be well worth such a sacrifice. 

Every one will agree that in the schools of a large town 

(take London, for example) there is plenty of talent to be 
found in the teaching profession. Some such body as the 
Teachers’ Guild might be empowered to collect a list of the 
names of the teachers in the various schools conspicuous for 
their ability in different subjects; these names could be sup- 
plied by the various head mistresses, who should make it a 
point to know who are their best teachers, and the body which 
undertook to keep the list would send lists to all the neighbour- 
ing schools, giving days and hours of lessons, so that the 
various schools might select. Two objections may be raised 
against this scheme, which, it may be stated, is a mere sugges- 
tion. It may be objected that such a system would disturb the 
normal course of work in the school which sent out its visiting 
teachers ; and, secondly, that the presence of visitors in a school 
will be very disturbing to class and teacher. These, though 
reasonable objections, are but slight ones, and easy, I think, 
to be got over. It is true that the year’s course of work might 
be slightly disorganized ; but this defect would be more than 
compensated by the increased stimulus given to the teachers, 
and, consequently, by the added enthusiasm for their lessons. 
To have one’s ideas widened, to gain a new view of one’s sub- 
ject, to realize interest and fascination in a hitherto “ dull,” 
unprofitable subject—this seems indeed great gain, great 
enough to more than balance any losses in the curriculum. As 
for the objection that visitors are disturbing to the classes, the 
contrary has been sufficiently proved : in certain schools it is 
the custom to have constant visitors, and it has been found 
that the pupils get so accustomed to this that they ignore 
spectators altogether and can pay full and undisturbed atten- 
tion to their lessons. 
_ At all events, even though there be difficulties in the path, is 
it not worth while to try to put in action some system whereby 
the power and the insight of the more gifted in the teaching 
profession may become helpful to those who have been less 
well endowed for their life work ? As Ud: 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
FRANCE. 


French Universities show an increasing desire to provide for the 
wants of foreigners, whether it be by means of 
holiday courses or by arranging for them special 

e courses during the academic year. Those, if there 

be any, for whom Paris has lost its charm may find a welcome in some 

quaint provincial town or by the sea. Since about thirteen hundred 
students were last year attracted to such courses, it is clear that they 
are deemed a boon. We may, perhaps, be doing a service to some ot 
our readers if we set down here the names of a few Universities that 
offcr courses, and add particulars. Lyon: preparation for the Certificat 
d'études françaises ; December 1 to March 15; apply to the Secrétariat 
de la Faculté des Lettres, 15 quai Claude-Bernard. Dijon: holiday 
courses ; four months; July 1 to October 31 ; 30 francs for six wecks, 

40 francs for two months, 50 francs for three months, 60 franc’ for 

four months ; M. L. Eisenmann, 3 rue Millotet. Nancy: all the year 

round; Mr. Joseph Laurent, a l'Université. Besançon: holiday 
courses ; July 10 to October 15; one month 30 francs, two 40 francs, 
three 50 francs; M. Suffren, Secrétaire de l’Université. Rennes 

(Bretagne): holiday courses at the seaside (St. Malo-St. Servan) ; 

August 2 to 29; M. Gohin, Professeur à Rennes. 


Grenoble announces its willingness to give instruction throughout 
the whole of the academic year, whilst its holiday 

Taa ata i courses lie between July 1 and October 31. More- 
Pronunciation, Over, Grenoble opened on May 1 its laboratory 
of experimental phonetics. The ‘* Enseignement 
experimental,” devised by the University more especially for the use of 


Courses 
for Poreigners. 


the foreigners, is on an interesting system. It comprises a theoretic 
course of phonetics, laboratory work in experimental phonetics, and 
practical teaching in articulation and delivery—theory, experiment, 
and practice being, as it were, three indispensable elements of a whole. 
The instruments employed in the laboratory—/ falars artificiel, les 
ampoules exploratrices, le cadran, indicateur, le tambour enregistreur, 
le manometre à eau, and le signal du larynx—are described in the 
“ Précis de prononciation française ” drawn up in 1903 by M. PAbbé 
Rousselot and M. Laclotte. We must refer our readers to the book, 
since in such a matter description without plates would be unintelligible. 
Enough for us to say that the mechanical contrivances enumerated show 
exactly what organs are engaged in the production of a sound, in what 
degree and at what moment, so that with their aid a student is enabled 
to discover the cause of a mistake, and so to correct it. Again, no 
teacher can repeat without limit until a pronunciation is completely 
won by his pupil, and the pupil, even when he has conquered it, will 
lose it again if left to himself. Accordingly, extracts of prose are 
inscribed on the cylinders of a phonograph, which thus becomes an 
unwearying instructor, ever at hand. With it may be studied, not only 
sounds, but also diction, that is to say, the delivery of sentences with 
appropriate rhythm and intonation. We translate a few words from 
an interesting account of the procedure at Grenoble: ‘‘ All the exercises 
are on the basis of texts transcribed into phonetic orthography. Un- 
happily, French orthography is a very diferent thing ; it is a study to 
be pursued; a study, however, not of pronunciation, but of signs. 
It is necessary to learn that cu, œn, and ze express the same sound @; 
that ze again can represent the sound x, and so forth. This confusion, 
to diminish which Frenchmen have been striving for three centuries, 
will perhaps last some time longer. In the theoretic course the student 
will have learned some rules—such rules as can be given—to connect 
signs and sounds. He will then have to familiarize himself with the 
detestable common orthography by reading texts printed in it. The 
mistakes that he will make will be errors of interpretation, not of pro- 
nunciation. At the end of a few days he will make no more than 
would a Frenchman ; he will speak, as to sound, correctly, and read 
books without offending the ear. A sustained efiort for a few weeks, 
with patience to follow strictly the methodical training prescribed, will 
profit him, as he will find, more than a stay of many months in France 
unseconded by the experimental method.” 

The writer, it will be observed, is on me side of reform in the war 

that is raging in France about orthography. 
Peay eta: Englishmen, although they would welcome 
simplifications, are not entitled to demand them, 
having never done aught for the ease of foreigners. But we leave 
pronunciation and orthography in order to call attention to the large 
number of students in France. Statistics just issued show that on 
January 15 in the present year there were 33,618 young men and 
young women attending Universities or professional schools of Uni- 
versity rank, or 31,589 at Universities proper. Paris heads the list of 
Universities with 13,431 students ; but Lyon, Bordeaux, and Toulouse 
have also each more than 2,000. On the other hand, Besancon has 
only 321 students, and Clermont some forty fewer. If we con- 
sider the distribution of the students among the faculties, we find 
that Law claims 12,125, or more than a third. Of the whole number 
of students, 1,922 are women and 2,452 are of other than French 
nationality. 

It has long been a grievance to French teachers that they have been 
liable to be injured in their professional careers by 
secret reports made by their superiors to the 
Ministry. They will henceforth lack this particular 
ground of complaint. Article 65 of the Financial Act of 1905 lays 
down that civil and military officials, of whatsoever kind, have a right 
to be acquainted with all the reports and papers constituting their 
dossier before they are subjected to a disciplinary inquiry or delayed 
from advancing to higher post or pay. It is the end of /es notes secrètes 
and the extinction of a favourite topic of conversation. 


At Paris they are discussing the question of abolishing prizes. A 
referendum has been made to the parents of pupils 
in Vécole Edgar-Quinet, and it seems that the 
verdict has fallen against the traditionary means of 
recognizing merit. It is the Municipal Council that is moving, and 
the only institutions concerned at present are the higher and pro- 
fessional primary schools. But the arguments brought forward have 
a general bearing. Prizes, it is urged, do not fall to steady industry, 
but to the brightest intellect. And, in any class, only two or three 
pupils stand within reach of the golden apple. We are reminded of 
a dear old teacher, long in the schoolmasters’ Walhalla, who, observ- 
ing the same phenomenon, namely, that a prize serves as a stimulus 
only to a few clever fellows, offered one at his own private charges to 
the boy who was thirteenth in a form of twenty-five. Whatever effort 
to rise he kindled in the lower part of his form was largely outbalanced 
by the struggle of the upper boys to depress themselves to the right 
level by means of atfected ignorance or deliberate idleness. The plan 
was a deplorable failure except from the point of view of cynics who 
contend that the prizes of life often go to mediocrity, and that they are 
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won most easily by cultivating it. But cynics and cynicism lie remote 
from our business, which is simply to chronicle that a movement 
against prize distributions has begun in France. 


BELGIUM. 
Like many of the French Universities, the University of Liége 
announces a holiday course, which is resolved into 


meg a two sections :—July 17 to August 5 and August 7 
on Education. to August 26. Information about it will be furn- 


ished by M. Joseph Brassinne, the Assistant Libra- 
rian of the University. But more important is the gathering that will 
take place at Liege in September, when for three days an International 
Congress on the Education and Protection of Children in the Family 
will sit. The object aimed at is ‘‘ to spread soun:l ideas about physical, 
intellectual, and moral education, to combat absurd traditions and 
dangerous prejudices, and to call the attention of parents and teachers 
to the efforts everywhere being made to study the nature of children.” 
A subscription of 10 francs confers membership. Reports and dis- 
cussions will be in French. To brighten the days of the congressistes, 
excursions, fetes, and visits to the Liege Exhibition are being planned. 
Should any of our readers think of being present, they may obtain 
detailed programmes from (among others) M. Arthur Delpy, 43 rue de 


Berlin, Paris. 
GERMANY. 

The parity of right accorded (so far as or where it has been accorded) 

gucalempntary to the non-classical school has had an effect, which 
Petik in cs, We relate without comment. The Prussian Uni- 
versities have to do some of the work that was 
formerly done by schools, establishing Adtsprachiiche Ergänrungeskurse, 
or Supplementary Courses in Classics. During the winter half-year, 
1904-5, such courses in Latin were attended by 224 students, 221 of 
them being students of Law. Courses in Greek for beginners attracted 
162 hearers, 109 of them being students of Law, 4 students of Medi- 
cine, and 49 belonging to the comprehensive Faculty of Philosophy. 
Or those commencing Greek, 118 had the leaving certificate of a 
Realgymnastum, 35 that of an Olerrealschule. The figures, as com- 
pared with those for last year, show that an increased amount of this 
kind of work is required from the University. 

As we have frequently seen of late a statement, based on the fact of 

sie te stand the eres ee Nae be right been 

with Parity. won for the modern schools in Germany, we print 
here a summary of the case as it really stands. 
The study of medicine, veterinary surgery, ee service, telegraphy, 
and shipbuilding is open, and exemption from the examinations for 
ensigns and naval cadets is granted, to the pupils of almost all the 
higher schools, provided, of course, that they hold the Acéfeseugats or 
leaving certificate. But medicine is not open to those from the 
Oberrcalschulen ; in Bavaria postal service and telegraphy are closed 
against those from Aealyymnasien and Oberrealschulen ; and in Würt- 
temberg to those from the Oéerrea/schulen. For the services named 
the qualification is Imperial, and the States that make exceptions do it 
in virtue of their powers of reservation. 

As to the studies and services the qualification for which depends 
on the several States, considerable diversity prevails. Theology and 
classical philology have not yet been thrown open. Modern languages 
are everywhere open to students from Aea/eymnasien, but not yet to 
those from Oferreadschulen. Mathematics and natural science are open; 
only Mecklenburg (both States), Sachsen-Meiningen, Altenburg, 
Coburg, Reuss (both States), and Lippe (both States) still exclude 
those from Oderrealschulen, so shutting them out of the University 
altogether. Public building is open to those who come from eai- 
gymuasien ; but those from Oderrcalschulen are excluded in Bavaria, 
Saxony, Baden, Mecklenburg, Meiningen, Altenburg, Reuss (both 
States), and Lippe (both States). Mining is open to Aealgymunasten 
(except in Baden), and to Oderrealschu/en in perhaps a majority of the 
States. As to law, it is free to Realyymnasten only in Prussia, 
Wiirttemberg, Anhalt, Schw.-Sondershausen, and Waldeck. Our 
note may serve to show two things, (1) that the modern schools have 
not yet triumphed completely in Germany, (2) that it is as difficult to 
make general statements about German institutions as about English. 


RUSSIA. 
It would be unreasonable to demand any high educational en- 
deavour from Russia at the present time. Such 
news as we have touching matters there relates to the 
Universities, which are now closed in consequence 
of disorders. The Ministry has determined not to open them again 
until the beginning of the next academic year (September 1). The 
lost spring half-year will then, as it is hoped, be compensated by 
intensified work. Students and professors who do not resume their 
duties will be dismissed. Whatever may happen in September, the 
general condition of Russian Universities seems to be far from satis- 
factory. A leading journal—and that not one of an extreme sort— 
complains that they are, for the chief part, mere manufactories of 
diplomas—and bad manufactories, since the diplomas have little value ; 
that the chairs, being filled without competition, are occupied by in- 
capable monopolists, who, whatever nonsense they may teach, receive 


Russian 
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salary and decorations in due course; that the Universities are, in 
effect, political clubs, having their own organs, which preach the 
doctrines of revolution; and that they shelter unripe, undisciplined 
youths, more given to spouting treason than to learning. We are not 
accustomed to boast of ourselves that we are not as others are, yet we 
have always in private congratulated ourselves that England has 
escaped the curse of the political student. As to the Russian Uni- 
versities, if they are as they are painted, not even Mr. Chamberlain 
would be eager to multiply them. 


CAPE COLONY. 

The weakness of education in Cape Colony has always been the’ 
lack of trained teachers. ` To some this may seem 

a small matter; for ourselves, we deem it of vast 

importance that the educators of an [Imperial 

people should be properly equipped for the service thay they are to 

perform. Hence, when we open the Superintendent-General’s Report 

for 1904, we turn curiously to see what progress has been made in 

remedying the defect. Believing that many of our readers are 

interested in such questions, we give the relevant figures : 


Of Teachers. 


Total number of teachers present 1903. 1904. Increase. 
at inspection ... ‘ine .» 4,640 ... 4,954 --. 314 
Of these, number professionally 
qualified e sak ... 2,302 2,478 176 
Percentage professionally qualiñfed 49°61 5o02 ... “4K 


Of an increase of '41 per cent. we can only say that it is better than 
a decrease. Those, on the other hand, who believe that a teacher is 
made by Nature, and not by training, will be indifferent to the fact 
that half the primary teachers in Cape Colony are untrained. That 
untrained in these cases also means practically uneducated is a detail 
over which we will not linger. As to the sex of the teachers, we 
observe that, whilst for some unexplained reason there has been a 
trifling risc in the percentage of men, 64°5 per cent. are women. 


The making of miners would seem to be more systematically planned 
than the making of schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
SON rer S tresses. A course in mining covers a period of 
four years. The preliminary work, assigned to the 
first and second years, is undertaken by the South African and Victoria 
Colleges. The work of the third and fourth years, being practical in 
its character, can be most profitably done in a mining district. For 
some years the practical part of the course was followed at Kimberley ; 
but at the beginning of 1904 a transfer of it to Johannesburg took 
place. The number of students who undergo this systematic training 
is not large. But we may hope that some of them will amass fortunes, 
endow Universities, and so make a return to education for the labour 
expended in producing them. 


The inspectors’ reports annexed to the main statement of Dr. Muir, 
the Superintendent-General, afford a few welcome 
glimpses of the way in which life is lived and 
children are reared in South Africa. The In- 
specter of the Calvinia circuit tells how the small enrolment is due to 
the thin and scattered nature of the population, which makes it hard 
to bring educational facilities to the doors of families. A reason fre- 
quently put forward by parents for not sending their children to school 
or for not starting a school on their own farm, is the labour dithculty. 
One of the regrettable consequences of the war has been an estrange- 
ment between the farmer and his coloured servants, who flock to town 
locations, and live, if possible, in idleness. Thus in the house the 
farmer's wife is overworked, needs the services of her daughters, and 
dreads the additional burden of the teacher’s board; whereas outside 
the son must watch sheep or lead the team in ploughing operations. 
The inspector of the Elliotdale circuit has chiefly native schools to deal 
with. ‘*In the districts occupied by the Gcalekas,” he writes, ‘“ the 
people are by no means eager to avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded them for the education of their children, and it is only to be 
expected that children whose attendance at school is net insisted on by 
their parents would prefer the freedom of the bush and the fields to the 
constraint of school. The parents seldom exercise their authority to 
make their children attend school, and, if they do send them, they 
take no steps to find out whether the children really present themselves 
there. In some cases earnest teachers have taken much trouble to 
remedy this state of affairs by constantly visiting the parents. The 
task is a thankless one, and involves an expenditure of much toil 
on the part of such teachers, and it is the more creditable that some 
have been found ready to do this work.” Thus simpiy is outlined a 
little picture of the Empire at work discharging its high Imperial 
mission. Then we have the other side of the picture, and are told of 
schools in which there is only one blackboard for two teachers; of 
those in which the supply of forms and desks is inadequate ; of those 
which have no map of the World, whilst that of South Africa stands 
rolled up in a corner. From the Kimberley circuit we learn that the 
rural areas of the Mafeking division are ill provided with schools for 
whites, and that Mafeking for the present must be content with othet 
than educational laurels. Of the Mission schools there, in particular, 
(Continued on page 398.) 
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the inspector speaks frankly: ‘The state of the Mafeking Mission 
schools is extremely bad, only one out of every nine teachers having 
any professional certificate ; indeed, some of the teachers in that division 
are totally unfit for the work.” In the country parts of his circuit 
school is commonly held in small and badly ventilated rooms with 
earth floors, the equipment being as primitive as the buildings. As 
might have been expected, the traces of the war have not yet been 
wholly obliterated, either about Mafeking or elsewhere. 


We must not, however, dwell too long on the darker passages of the 
report. A new country has enormous difficulties 
to overcome before it can develop a complete and 
efficient system of education. On the whole, Dr. 
Muir’s tone is optimistic. He records with satisfaction that school 
libraries have been multiplied ; that interest in education has been in- 
tensified in municipal and other public bodies ; and that a goud under- 
standing—resulting generally in cordial co-operation—has prevailed 
between school managers and the Education Department. As to some 
other matters, we may let him speak for himself: ‘‘ The supply of 
schools has increased extraordinarily, the net gain in the twelve 
months being 165, which is 21 in excess of the gain for the preceding 

ear. The growth in the enrolment is still more striking, there being 
in the year a clear increase of 8,418 pupils. As a consequence of this 
and previous growth we have the remarkable fact that in ten years, and 
notwithstanding the intervening ruinous period of war, the enrolment 
of school-children has increased by over 61,000. In the matter of 
attendance the improvement is equally gratifying, the rise being very 
nearly 2 per cent. in the year—viz., from 80'1 to 81°9. Nothing is a 
better proof of increased zeal and a deepened sense of duty among 
Inspectors, teachers, and parents than the fact that in the year 1894 
the attendance was only 73°73 per cent. of the enrolment, and that ten 
years later it had risen steadily to 81°9.” 

Dr. Muir hopes much, and we hope much, from the School Boards 
which it is proposed to bring into existence, 
charged with the founding and maintenance of 
schools and with the improvement of attendance. 
The educational problems to be solved in South Africa are of unusual 
interest, and the manner in which they are being treated is watched 
from all parts of the Empire with good wishes for its success and with 
sympathy with those engaged in the difficult task of solving them. 
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A LESSON FROM WALES. 


) E make no apology for recurrmg to the Welsh National 

Conference on the Traming of Teachers, though it was 
held so long ago as last November. The Report of the Pro- 
ceedings was published only last month, and it is a document 
that will well repay the most careful perusal. Wales is, in one 
respect, a long way in advance of England: it has organized 
its intermediate schools and brought secondary ‘education 
within the reach of every boy and girl who is likely to profit 
by rt. It has further shown by this Conference its determina- 
tion that all its teachers, both primary and secondary, shall be 
trained, no matter what the cost. At the first meeting the 
chairman, Principal Griffiths, laid it down as almost axiomatic 
that pupil-teachers are a thing of the past, and must not be 
reckoned on in calculating the staff required. Another 
proposition was received without a dissentient voice, that the 
general education of primary and secondary teachers, apart 
from their professional training, must be assimilated up to the 
age of seventeen. 

As to'the special training of the two classes, there was much 
diversity of opinion. On the one hand, it was urged that the 
same foundations of psychology, physiology, ethics, &c., were 
required, whether the duke’s son or the cook’s son was to be 
taught. On the other side, it was argued that the difference in 
the ages of the respective pupils and in the subjects taught dif- 
ferentiated the two classes, and that distinct courses were re- 
quired for students of eighteen and nineteen and students of 
twenty-two or twenty-three. The opinion of those best en- 
titled to speak was that some lectures might be. shared, and 
that it would be well for either class to have had some ex- 
perience of teaching in both kinds of schools, but that further 
admixture was not desirable. 

On another moot point which is at the present moment 
engaging the attention of the London University authorities 
there was a remarkable agreement. All the experts held that 
training should be post-graduate. Miss E. P. Hughes, speaking 
from her Cambridge experience, had found that we can train 
graduates in a shorter time, `more effectively, and on better 
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lines than undergraduates ; and Mr. Trevor Owen held that by 
taking the training course concurrently with the degree course 
there was a grave danger that the efficacy of the training 
would be likewise impaired. “It would be an educational 
calamity if through taking a training course concurrently many 
Honours men were reduced to taking a Pass degree.” Even 
worse would be a special degree, a soft option contrived to meet 
the peculiar case of teachers, or, as Lord Stanley of Alderley 
stigmatized it, “to put the hall mark upon the metal without the 
standard of fineness.” “We have ruined education,” said Prin- 
cipal Griffiths, “in some respects for the sake of the rich,and now 
I think there is a possibility of ruining it for the sake of the poor- 
est.” For many years to come a full degree course cannot be 
expected of the majority of teachers, and the true path of pro- 
gress lies, not in levelling down degrees, but in levelling up the 
general standard of education. 

Another question was keenly debated which is agitating the 
United Kingdom no less than the Principality. Is each area 
to train for itself the teachers it requires, or is there to be un- 
restricted free trade in teachers? The latter solution, which 
found most favour, carries with it the rider that the cost of 
training must be mainly an Imperial charge. As Sir John 
Gorst put it, the organization must be local, but the expenditure 
national. This is the view that we have favoured, but we 
frankly confess that Lord Stanley’s criticism gives us pause :— 
“ You have used the word ‘national’ to-day in two senses. 
When it is connected with management it means Wales. 
When it is connected with payment it means the United 
Kingdom. I would advise you that you have got to use that 
word in one sense only. What will be done for one part of the 
country will be done for the other. Whitehall exclusive con- 
tribution will mean, sooner or later, Whitehall exclusive 
management. You will be putting a bit in your mouth, a 
saddle on your shoulder, and an alien rider to ride you, if you 
pursue that policy too far.” 

In the actual provision for training there can be no doubt 
that Wales is far in advance of England. Principal Salmon 
went so far as to assert that, if accommodation were provided 
for an annual output of 600 additional women elementary 
teachers, nothing further in the way of machinery would 
be required. The secondary teachers in Wales he reckoned at 
500, and the annual waste at 30, for which number there is 
already ample provision in connexion with the University. 

Let us compare this with England, where, to quote Lord 
Stanley, “in the case of men, Oxford and Cambridge have 
made slight efforts towards securing a training course for men, 
but nothing serious or extensive has yet been undertaken, and 
the head masters of our great public schools have generally 
thrown cold water on the proposals” ; while ever since 1870 “the 
Board of Education has neglected its duty of securing that with 
the growth of schools there should be a growth in the number 
of trained teachers.” 

What, we would ask in conclusion, is the Board doing at the 
present moment to redeem the past? For years it has thrown 
open the doors of the profession to persons absolutely un- 
qualified. In the permanent conditions that it laid down for 
registration training was one essential. Only four men have, 
up to now, so qualified themselves, and we have grave reasons 
to fear that when the years of grace lapse this condition will 
be removed. It has already withdrawn the official sanction 
that it gave to Column B, and it continues to consign to a sort 
of Chinese compound the trained teachers, whatever may be 
their academic qualifications, who are employed in primary 
schools. It has apparently burked the Report of the Registration 
Council, and is using the Consultative Committee as a buffer 
against the demand for a reformed Register expressed by the 
resolutions of the N.U.T. Conference and the letter of the 
Teachers’ Guild Council which will be found on another page. 


THE General Committee of the Association of Teachers in the 
Secondary Schools of Scotland have agreed to recommend the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who have been chosen by the branches, for co-optation 
as members of the four committees for the training of teachers in 
Scotland :—Aberdeen—Mr. Gustav Hein, Girls’ High School, Aber- 
deen ; Edinburgh—Dr. Marshall, Royal High School, Edinburgh; 
Glasgow— Dr. Hutchison, High School, Glasgow ; St. Andrews—Mr, 
Richard Malcolm, The Institution, Dollar. 


“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES AND 
SUCKLINGS.” 


T world is not yet too old, nor too wise, to learn from the 

child. Let who will learn. The facts embodied in this 
brief article may not be without some value to teachers who 
would base their arrangement on Nature’s methods. 

The writer has had the opportunity—given to every parent— 
of watching the natural development of speech in a httle child. 
The child was emphatically #o¿ experimented on, but simply 
observed. He is an only child, and has learned to speak 
amongst “grown-ups” whose language normally conforms.sto 
standard speech. 

In order of development, nouns came first—names for rela- 
tives first of all. The “bow-wow” theory received some con- 
firmation in the nomenclature of animals. A dog was a 
‘““wouf,” and a cat a “wow.” Metathesis of consonants was 
marked : e.g., a kettle was a “keltie” and a garden a “ gandie.” 
Quite a large number of nouns were used before a verb was 
regularly adopted. The first word used as a verb was “ out,” 
implying the natural desire to go out of doors. The sea was 
dubbed “bath ”—not far from the Anglo-Saxon term—and a 
clock was named “ ca-ca.” 

Verbs were usually developed from nouns by rather an 
interesting process. Thus, to sweep a room is “ brooming” it, 
and the manipulation of a razor is “razing.” Anything which 
revolves is said to “wheel,” and the process of using india- 
rubber is called “rubbering.” Blotting paper is “ink paper,” 
and a quill a “feather pen.” Clearly, the verb is developed 
from the noun, and, while nouns are largely imitative, verbs are 
rather constructive, being based on nouns. 

While some nouns were clearly imitative, others were based 
on some process of reasoning which defies examination. For 
example, the word “ map” was used by the child to indicate a 
rabbit—not necessarily a white rabbit; and he applied the 
word at once to the first snow he saw, and continued for some 
time to use it. Again, he has always puzzled us by referring to 
a rather badly painted tiny squirrel on a tree trunk as the “ tah- 
tah ”—with a long pause between the syllables. The term, we 
fancy, must be aboriginal. 

Tennyson’s “ This is I” was long in being actual. Up till 
the age of two and a half he constantly referred to himself as 
“you”; “ You want so and so” was his formula for “ I want.” 
“I” and “me” he did not use at all during this transition 
period. Another stumbling block was “yes” and “no.” These 
were not used until the same time. Assent was signified by 
repetition ; e.g., “ Do you see the dog ?”—“ I see the dog !” The 
negative is a big step, and the compound negatives come 
slowly. As yet (he is not quite three) he says “not anything,” 
“not any more,” for “nothing,” “no more.” 

Grammatical errors were few, and were usually with strong 
verbs, which he used as weak: e.g., “letted” or “ getted” for 
“let” or “got,” but he usually corrected himself if he were 
asked to repeat the phrase. 

Simple sentences soon gave way to complex. Just the other 
day he was heard to use a sentence with a future tense, an 
extension denoting place and an adverbial clause of time, and 
there was but a slight pause to indicate that thought was taking 
place in the construction of the sentence. The whole sentence 
ran thus: “ We will [he is obviously a Scot !] go back to our 
old house when Mr. X—— goes out of it,” and between “ house” 
and “when ” there was a pause of perhaps half a second. 

Imagination and comparison supply new words, or put new 
combinations into use. His first ride in a city ’bus extracted 
the remark: “Is this a thing for cutting grass ?” the din recall- 
ing a lawn-mower. His first policeman was “a black soldier,” 
and his first pillar-box “a funny pump.” When a fire dies it 
“withers,” and a red frock is a “ soldier-frock.” Association of 
ideas is strong, and develops quite early, but it sometimes 
assumes quite advanced forms. A maid was dismissed in 
disgrace, and a long time afterwards an aunt who had been 
visiting us took her departure. The question came promptly, 
“Was Auntie bad?” Onone occasion during a walk in moon- 
light we turned a corner or two, and the moon seemed to be in 
a different quarter of the heavens. “ Are there two moons?” 
“ No, there is only one, that’s the same moon.” The reasoning 
I do not try to elucidate, but I give his comment: “ One moon 
plenty !” 
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A curious trait was at one period noticeable in his speech, 
viz., the prominence given to nouns in reply to questions. For 
example, if asked what he saw in a field, he would reply : 
“ Cows I see in the field,” or, “ Lambs there are.” One friend 
would have it that the “ Lambs there are ” was a clear evidence 
of the hereditary influence of Latin prose ! 

Now and then nouns were formed from verbs or other nouns, 
eg, a golf club was a “golfer,” and a scythe was “a big 
knifer,” while a lawn mower was “a big cutter.” 

The object of this article is expositive rather than con- 
structive, yet one or two teachings seem clear. A child, half 
way to school age, can form words and use complex sentences. 
What a drudgery his first lesson books must be! Might they 
not conceivably contain longer and even easy complex sen- 
tences. In his“ Memories Grave and Gay,” the late Chief 
Inspector for Scotland related how a precocious urchin, after 
reading in disconnected sentences how “the fat cat ” did various 
things in the way of mat-sitting and so forth, ejaculated, as he 
hurled the disgusting book athwart the room, “O d—n the 
fat cat!” It is not impossible that he voiced the “cry of 
the children ” in words fit though few. 

Surely composition is a subject for the kindergarten. Give 
the children ¢4/ngs and the words will take care of themselves. 
R. L. Stevenson knows his child when he makes him rejoice 
that “the world is so full of a number of things.” Give the 
infants things ; talk to them and let them talk, though at times 
it be ad nauseam, and composition will present fewer difficulties 
to the schoolboy of seven or eight than it seems to do at 
present. W. R. 


A RECORD OF AMERICAN EDUCATION.* 


HIS painstaking and meritorious compilation of statistics 
and facts will be found of much value by those who are 
engaged in that most important work, the comparative study 
of educational systems and of the manner of their evolution. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that this is a record, and 
in one respect, as we shall see, a very one-sided record, and 
not that organic unfolding of events which men call history. 
In so far as we have been able to check Prof. Dexter’s facts, 
we are, in the main, in agreement with them. He is (despite 
occasional serious misprints, as on page 173 in dealing 
with the attendance at high schools) an accurate and 
careful worker. His sins as an author are mainly sins of 
omission. The first part of the book, dealing with “ The 
Growth of the People’s Schools,” traces the evolution of Amer- 
tcan education from the earliest schools of Virginia (1616), of 
the New Netherlands (1633), and the New England Colonies 
(1635) down to the latest legislation of the youngest territory. 
This is no mean achievement, for it enables us to realize the 
noble results of dim beginnings faintly seen through the mists 
of nearly three centuries. Yet even here the sin of omission 
affects the value of Dr. Dexter’s work. Surely an American 
ought not to neglect any facts relating to the early history of 
Harvard, the Oxford of the American continent. 

The first building grant was made on September 8, 1636 (not 
1630 as misprinted here). The first Master of the College was 
Nathaniel Eaton. He was followed in 1640 by the tireless Henry 
Dunster. In his time, as early as 1642, Harvard began to grant 
degrees. Dr. Dexter does not seem to be aware that in the English 
Record Office is a Catalogue of Harvard University graduates 
from 1642 to 1674. It contains the names of 201 graduates, 
including two from Oxford, four from Cambridge, one each from 
Aberdeen, Dublin, and Lyons. Nor are we told that in its in- 
ception Harvard was as much intended for the Indian as the 
European, and that among its early graduates was an Indian 
—Caleb Cheesechaumuck. Surely, too, Harvard was incorpor- 


*“A History of Education in the United States.” By Edwin 
Grant Dexter, Ph.D. (Columbia), Professor of Education in the 
University of Illinois. (New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Macmillan. 1904.) 


ated by Charter on May 31, 1650, and not by Act. We have 
here, moreover, no reference to the Crown Inquiry of 1664 ; 
nor to the famous Report of Edward Randolph on Harvard, 
dated October 12, 1676. Chauncy was President from 1654 to 
1672, when he was succeeded by Dr. Samuel Hoare. In 1675 
a vacancy again occurred, and was filled provisionally by that 
able scholar and stylist Urian Oakes, who became full President 
in 1679. Dr. Dexter seems quite unaware of this, and names 
no President from 1675 to 1685. Details such as these are im- 
portant and demand a place in any history of American educa- 
tion. Wedo not lay so much stress on the failure to mention 
the English legislation of 1649 in favour of Indian schools, the 
collections made throughout England for this purpose, and 
the work of “the Company for Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England,” though such movements might well have been 
placed before the student. We do, however, complain that 
the name of Governor Roger Ludlow, who drafted the Code cf 
1650 for Connecticut, with its famous provisions for education, 
is not mentioned. He was a really great administrator and 
educationalist, worthy of Balliol, the mother of administrators. 

In pointing out these omissions and defects, we desire 
rather to supplement than criticize the mass of material on the 
early history that Dr. Dexter has collected. His work is most 
useful, but needs to be supplemented from English seventeenth- 
century sources. He follows in detail the early and latter 
history of State after State. He notes the education revival 
initiated by Horace Mann about 1837, and traces with con- 
siderable care the developments in various grades of education, 
the growth of organization and administration, and the in- 
fluence of extra-scholastic sources. The chapter on text-books 
ancient and modern is valuable, but it is rather painful to be 
told in a book like this that Lilly’s “ Latin Grammar” was first 
published in London in 1755. In was in fact issued in 1527. 
We should like to know if there is any record of the use of 
John Holts “ Lac Puerorum,” or “ Mylke for Children,” in the 
earliest schools. 

The one extraordinary fact about Dr. Dexter’s book is the 
deliberate omission of any reference to religious or moral teaching 
in the schools. Were this the only record of American education, 
future ages would be compelled to believe that the Americansof the 
twentieth century worshipped for their solitary God the intellect 
of man. Yet this is positively untrue. Denominational 
teaching is for the most part excluded from the school premises 
in America, but Bible teaching is almost universal during the 
opening exercises of the school-day. It is true that some few 
years ago there was a, tendency to exclude religious teaching, 
but such teaching in innumerable private preparatory schools 
reacted on the State schools, with the result that the basic 
elements of Christianity are now taught almost everywhere, and 
the spirit of religious reverence is sedulously inculated. States 
like Wisconsin and Utah are the exceptions that emphasize a 
rule which obtains as effectively in normal colleges as in 
common schools. In many States Bible reading is directed by 
law. It is a serious blot on Dr. Dexter’s book that not only has 
he made no reference to Sunday schools, but has not dealt at 
all with the religious aspect of educational evolution. This is 
the more remarkable as an interesting chapter is devoted to the 
history of the theological training schools, which now contain 
over 2,000 students. | 

We conclude with some comparative figures. In 1902 in 
England 17°7 per cent. of the estimated population were on 
the school books. In America at the same date 20°28 per 
cent. were enrolled. America is not, however, really ahead in 
the numbers enrolled, for her percentage includes all scholars 
between the ages of five and eighteen years, while ours only 
includes those between five and fifteen years. England is 
certainly ahead in actual attendances, for, while only 691 per 
cent. of those enrolled constitute in America the average 
attendance, in England no less than 87°5 per cent. of the 
children over seven years are in average attendance. More- 
over, the English school attendance consists in the case of an 
average child of at least 175 days in the year, while the average 
American child only attends for roo days in the year. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that a careful comparison of 
the English and American educational systems would show 
that the English child has better opportunities than are given 
to his American cousin. Secondary education is, however, 
making great strides, though its organic relationship to primary 
education is scarcely satisfactory. 
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THE meeting summoned on the invitation of the Mayor of Hampstead, 
at the Town Hall in connexion with the establishment of University 
College School at Hampstead, was postponed in consequence of the ill- 
ness of the Speaker. The architect of the new buildings is Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, and it is calculated that the construction will occupy two 
years. The Council provide £40,c00 towards the building fand,. in 
addition to the cost of the site, but a much larger expenditure is con- 
templated, and subscriptions are invited from Old Boys and residents 
in Hampstead. 


THE Registrar of the Joint Agency reckons that, in comparison with 
the usual scale of agency fees, he has in the last four years saved the 
pockets of assistant masters to the extent of 42,000. 


AT the Llandudno Conference, Mr. Owen Owen, of the Welsh 
Central Board, stated that four-fifths of the pupils in their secondary 
schools had passed through the primary schools. 


THE total number of books, including new editions, published during 
1902 in the United States was 8,291. Of these, 5,978 were by 
American authors and 1,288 by foreign authors, mainly English. The 
remaining 1,205 were books by English authors imported in editions, 
For education the figures under these three heads are 476, 104, 78. 


THE following Latin howlers are sent us by the late Head Master of 
a public. school :—‘‘ Pignus belli” =“ war paint” = “slowness in 
the war.” ‘‘Ora parentum” = ‘‘the force of my father’s words.” 
**Superes bellator avum ” = “t You conquer the war-making bird” 
= “shine as a hawk among birds.” ‘‘ Cura officii” = ‘‘ weariness of 


work.” = ** Agnosco ora parentis” = ‘fT perceive the boundary of 
obedience.” ‘* Dives insanum iin modum ” = ‘* A rich man is in a way 
mad.” 


ACCORDING to the statutes of the City of London School the 
selection of candidates for the head mastership is left in the first instance 
to three Professors of King’s College and three of University College, 
London. We understand that among the candidates are Mr. Egger, 
Science Master at Eton; Mr. Hope, of Dulwich College; and Mr. 
Williamson, of Manchester Grammar School. Mr. Hill, the second 
master, is also a candidate. 


$ 


THE Committee appointed to select candidates for the High Master- 
ship of St. Pauls School, which will be vacated at Midsummer by 
Mr. F. W. Walker, reduced the fifteen applicants to hve—the Rev. 
A. E. Hillard, Head Master of Durham School, Mr. F. S. Malim, 
assistant master of Marlborough College, Dr. Rouse, Head Master of 
the Perse School, Cambridge, Mr. Du Pontet, an assistant master of 
Winchester College, and the Rev. R. Walker, a son of the High 
Master andan assistant master at St. Paul's. At a second meeting of 
the Committee only the three first names were left in. 


AT the meeting of the Governors voices were very evenly divided 
between Mr. Malim and Mr. Hillard, and it was his experience as 
a head master that turned the scale in favour of the latter. Mr. Hillard 
took a First Class in Classical Moderations and Finals; he was for ten 
years an assistant master at Clifton, and his friends thought that he 
would have been chosen to succeed Mr. Glazebrook. As we remarked 
in the case of Eton, we have no reason to believe that Holy Orders 
weighed in the scale. 


THe Annual Conference of the British Child-Study Association was 
held last month at Derby, when three addresses were delivercd by 
Prof. Muirhead (the President), Mr. Holman, ana Prof. Earl Barnes. 


AN International Exhibition of Pedagogy, under the patronage of 
H.M., the King of Spain and of H.M. (Queen Maria Christina, will be 
held in Barcelona from May to October, 1905. Particulars as to the 
scope of the Exhibition and the conditions attaching to exhibits are 
given in the official programme, a limited number of coptes of which 
can be obtained on application to the Director of Special Enquiries 
and Reports, Board of Education Library, St. Stephen's House, 
Cannon Row, Whitehall, London, S.W. 


Mr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON has been appointed Inspector in 
Modern Languages under the London County Council. There was a 
large field of candidates. The three selected were Mr. Brereton, 
Mr. Kahn, of University College School, and Miss Smith, of Holloway 
College. 


THE present Minister of Education has at least one qualification for 
his great office —his boundless sympathy for the oppressed. It is, per- 
haps, a little unfortunate that his sympathy for the overburdened rate- 
payer should take the form of suggesting that the recommendations of 
the inspectors of the Board of Education regarding expenditure on 
schools may be unreasonable. Thus Lord Londonderry at Poole. 
He wished it, however, to be clearly understood that, while such 
suggestions of inspectors must be given serious attention by managers 
and Local Authorities, so that our education system might not become 
stagnant or inefficient, yet, on the other hand, in considering such. 
suggestions, Local Authorities were of course free to consider at the sane 
time, very carefully, the needs of reasonable economy. 


AFTER the Local Authorities have given serious attention to the 
recommendations of the Board’s inspectors, they may, it appears, make 
representations to the Board on the subject; and the Board, with its 
benevolent President, may be trusted to give the matter careful con- 
sideration, But the other day, Sir William Anson assured a member 
of Parliament that the Board’s inspector’s only acted through the 
Board-—which is surely the correct view. The President of the Board 
and its Parliamentary Secretary might profitably hold a private con- 
ference on the question. Their opinions at present are rather hard to 
reconcile. 


Miss WALTER, H.M.I., is arranging to take another party to 
Switzerland on August 1. The party will be organized for a fort- 
night, and the time will be spent at Kandersteg and Zweisimmen. 
Kandersteg (over 4,000 feet high) is a point from which the Gemmi 
Pass is crossed ; and Zweisimmen, between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, 
is on the new mountain railway connecting Spiez and Montreux. 
Second-class carriages will be reserved from London, and the route out 
is va Dover, Calais, Basle, and Berne; the return journey being zra 
Montreux (Chillon), the Lake of Geneva, and Paris. The cost of the 
holiday will be about ten guineas. The tickets being available for 
twenty-five days, those who wish to prolong their stay can easily 
arrange to visit Geneva, Chamonix, or centres in the Rhone Valley 
such as Zermatt. Further information will be supplied by Miss Walter, 
38 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N., and application should be 
made soon, as the party is limited in number. 


Tue report of the Commissioner of Education for the United States 
which we have just received carries us down to June 30, 1903, and so 
rapidly do things move in America that some of the information is 
already out of date. To take a single instance, in the able chapter on 
Co-education there is no reference to the gravest indictment of recent 
years, Dr, Stanley Hall’s ‘* Adolescence.” Yet it cannot be considered 
that nine or ten months is an unconscionable delay in the preparation of 
a volume of over twelve hundred closely printed pages, teeming with 
figures and statistics. Dr. Harris is cosmopolitan, and three of the 
tWenty-five chapters are devoted to England. Of special interest to 
students is a notice of early English writers on education (1553-1574), 
contributed by Prof. Foster Watson. Something of the sort was 
attempted with us by the establishment of a Bureau of Information, 
but owing to the parsimony of the Treasury this part of the work has 
fallen into abeyance. We cull a few interesting figures. The total 
enrolment in schools and colleges for 1902-3 was 17,539,478, being an 
increase over the preceding year of 79,478. The number of secondary 
pupils for the same period was 776,035, of whom 168,223 were in 
private establishinents. The number of public secondary pupils has 
almost quintupled since 1890. 


THE Executive Council of the Assistant Masters’ Association has 
decided by a large majority to join the scheme of a Federated College. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS.. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR. WOMEN. 


The Council held the usual reception at the College on Commemora- 
tion Day, May 10, after the presentations for degrees at the University 
of London, at which five hundred guests were present. They were 
received by the Principal, Miss Hurtbatt, M.A., Mrs. Leonard Darwin, 
Mrs. James Bryce, and other members of Council. Thirty-one students 
of the College were presented to the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
—two for the degree of M.A., ten for first degrees in Arts, eight for 
first degrees in Science, and nine graduates in Arts or Science for the 
Teachers’ Diploma. Miss K. M. Shepherd, B.A., was presented for 
the George White Studentship, and Miss C. H. Harding for the Reid 
Trustees Scholarship. 
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Two entrance scholarships—one in Arts (value £3. 10s. for the first 


prizes, the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Pye-Smith) addressed the students, as 


year and £28. 7s. for the two following years) and one in Science | did the University member, Sir Michael Foster. 


(value £48 for three years)—will be awarded on the result of an exam- 
ination to be held June 28 to 30. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Principal, and forms of entry must be received by June 12. 


Two scholarships of the value of £10 each for one year are offered for | 


the course of secondary training beginning in October, 1905. The 
scholarships will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree 
or equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach the Head 
of the Training Department not later than July 7, 1905. 


LONDON. 


External students who are to undergo examination during the year 
1905-6 will be glad to know the names of the newly appointed 
examiners for that period. The following list does not include the 
special examiners for Matriculation, and contains the names of those 
only who did not serve in 1904-5. Latin, Mr. G. S. Robertson; 
Greek, Mr. Archer-Hind; History, Prof. Laughton; French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Prof. Brandin ; German Language and Litera- 
ture, Prof. J. G. Robertson; Old and New Testament, Prof. Knowling ; 
Mathematics, Dr. W. H. Young; Physics, Mr. W. Whetham ; Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology, Prof. J. R. Green; Comparative Anatomy 
and Zoology, Prof. Minchin ; Geology and Physical Geography, Prof. 
Watts; Constitutional History of England, Dr. A. P. Higgins; 
Mental and Moral Science, Prof. G. D. Hicks; Pedagogy, Prof. 
Foster Watson; British Constitution, Prof. W. J. Brown; Music, 
Dr. G. J. Bennett and Dr. J. C. Bridge; Engineering, Prof. S. 
Dunkerley. We have not included Law and Medicine. The above 
examiners will first officiate at the Intermediate Examinations in July. 

It would be quite impossible here to give a list of the internal 
examiners. We will give as a sample the examiners for internal 
students for the Final Examinations in English in 1905—a subject of 
special interest to women students, or one that used to be so regarded. 
English : Miss Block (Royal Holloway College), Miss Faithfull (King’s 
College, Women’s Department), Dr. T. Gregory Foster (University 
College), Prof. I. Gollancz (King’s College), Prof. W. P. Ker (Uni- 
versity College), Prof. J. Lawrence (Bedford College), Miss Lee 
(King’s College, Women’s Department), Miss Murray (Royal Holloway 
College). These act in conjunction with the external examiners, 
whose function is to act as moderators of the ‘‘special flavour ” 
supposed to belong to individual colleges, according to Prof. Mahaffy, 
or at least to the papers of professors examining their own students. 
As the B.A. can now be taken in Honours in one subject, English, for 
example, by internal students, the personnel of the examiners is an 
interesting port to them. By the way, most admirable papers are 
often set in literature for the examinations at the close of the terms or 
sessions of Extension Lectures, and students will find these, as well as 
the lecturers’ syllabuses, most helpful. Thus, it would not be easy to 
find better papers than those set by Prof. Herford during the past 
session at the Richmond Centre in French Literature, and in German 
Literature (Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe). It would be a distinct gain 
to have such papers published in the Calendar or Arts pamphlet. 
Much high-class work is done in the Extension side of the University’s 
work, and, in fact, the best students at the London colleges often 
attend Extension courses on their subjects. 

At the meeting of Convocation on May 9 nine represeatatives on the 
Senate had to be elected. There was a contest only in Arts and 

cience. Some sensation was caused by the announcement that Mr. 
S. L. Loney (of Holloway College) was at the head of the poll with 
three hundred more votes than Dr. Napier, who was last, and who 
thus loses his seat. This is the result of support and vigorous work on 
behalf of Mr. Loney by the teachers, whom he claimed to represent. 

In Science, Dr. Walmsley and Sir Walter Palmer are new acquisi- 
tions to the Senate. The former will doubtless be as useful in his new 
sphere as he has been in Convocation and its committees, and the 
latter is known for his munificent gift to the Physiological Laboratory. 
But it was resolved mem. con. : ‘That it is desirable to co-ordinate the 
humerous organizations in connexion with the University for the 
promotion of various sports, and thercout to form a University 
Athletic Union, and that, in order to enable a London University 
eight to enter for the Grand Challenge Cup or other prize at Henley, 
a University Boat Club should be established.” It is interesting to 
note that the Poet Laureate has rejoined Convocation. ‘‘ Presenta- 
ton” was duly held next day, May 10, and the Great Hall was 
crowded with visitors and “‘ guests of the Senate” and men and women 
graduates and undergraduates invested with the outward and visible 
sign of their University standing in the form of robes of varying degrees 
of brilliance. It was a “quiet” day; there were no “ honorary” 
degrees, no Royalty to lend lustre by its gracious presence; our 
Chancellor even, Lord Rosebery, did not appear. The Principal read 
an encouraging report of the progress ia the development of the work 
of the University, referring, amongst other important matters, to the 
arrangement between the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 

ndon, for mutual recognition of preliminary certificates, which has 
recently been made. After presenting their diplomas, medals, and 


OXFORD. 

Since my last letter (in April) Oxford has an unusual number of 
losses by death to record, including the following names:—J. E. 
Welby (eighty-four), Demy of Magdalen in 1836, afterwards Fellow, 
whose father had as curate the poet Crabbe; the Ven. E. H. Gifford 
(a Cambridge man, but for years resident in Oxford), formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College and Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham (Archbishop Benson and Burne Jones were two among 
many distinguished pupils of his), late Archdeacon of London and 
Canon of St. Paul’s (eighty-four); H. J. Mathews (Exeter), Boden 
Scholar and Pusey and Ellerton Scholar (sixty-two); Sir Robert 
Herbert, G.C.B., Chancellor of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, formerly private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, afterwards 
Premier of Queensland, later permanent Under-Secretary in the 
Colonial Office, and for forty-three years Fellow of All Souls’ (seventy- 
four); H. Duff, Fellow of All Souls’, a distinguished law student and 
tutor, latterly an invalid (fifty); Lord St. Helier (Fellow of Hertford), 
late President of the Probate and Divorce Court and Judge Advocate 
General (sixty-two); F. T. Richards, Fellow and afterwards Tutor of 
Trinity (fifty-eight); Rev. A. E. Sheppard (Oriel), Vicar of Holme 
Cultram, 1874 (ninety-two); and C. C. Duigan (Scholar of Brasenose), 
I.C.S. (twenty-three). 

An interesting letter, published in the Times of March 16, by Dr. 
Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, has recently been sent to every resid- 
ent Master of Arts. The writer draws attention to the very large 
leakage which is found between the Matriculation and the Bachelor’s 
degree, and still more between the Bachelors and Master’s degrees. 
To show this, he takes seven consecutive years (1890-96), and allows 
four years’ interval for B.A. and four more for M.A. (the minimum 
interval in each case being three years). The actual totals for the 
seven years is as follows:—Matriculated (1890-96), 5,691; B.A. 
(1894-1900), 4,119; M.A. (1898-1904), 2,609. The diminution 
between entry and B.A. may be explained, to a great extent, by death, 
change of plan (for many obvious reasons), or inability to pass the 
examinations. But the loss of 1,510 out of 4,119 between B.A. and 
M.A. is certainly remarkable. This, however, is only the least part 
of the matter. Dr. Fairbairn’s main point concerns the further stage 
beyond M.A.—that is to say, the number of those who, after taking 
hat degree, keep their names on the books and so qualify for member- 
ship of Convocation. To be a member of Convocation—that is, to 
have the power of voting for a University candidate at a Parliamentary 
election or for any academic statute or decree submitted to Convoca- 
tion—a graduate has to pay £1 a year to the University and a varying 
sum to his College. The number who keep their names on the books 
remains fairly constant at about 6,000. Dr. Fairbairn calculates that 
more than half of those who are fully qualified have within ten years 
ceased to be members of Convocation. To summarize the argument, 
he thinks that the great drop from B.A. to M.A. and the still greater 
shrinkage of the roll of Convocation is mainly due to the high fees. 
One cogent fact may be quoted. In the four Scotch Universities the 
total number of undergraduates is just less than twice the Oxford 
average; but their qualified electors are over 21,000, or 34 times the 
Oxford Convocation. His remedy for the evil of a Convocation so 
very unrepresentative is to reduce the fees. The question deserves 
further discussion; but it must be said at once that Oxford cannot 
afford a change which would materially affect the finances. 

As regards University legislation, there is very little to record. After 
the prolonged efforts of both Universities toward relaxation of the uni- 
versal requirement of elementary knowledge of Greek have ended in 
failure, there is, for that question, an ‘* interval for refreshment,” which 
is not likely to be disturbed at present, especially in the Summer Term. 
It is, perhaps, worth saying, as mistakes are so often made, that the 
apparently more decisive defeat at Cambridge, which is often referred 
to, isan error. The public never remember that Cambridge has no 
‘congregation ”; a statute goes straight to the larger body, the Senate. 
The comparison is therefore delusive. As to the matter itself, it has 
come to the knowledge of several people here that there is some un- 
easiness amongst some important zon-placet voters on the Greek 
question, who do not wish to be supposed altogether hostile to reform. 
If such a feeling is at all widespread, there may be further develop- 
ments later; but it would probably be felt here that, though nobody 
thinks the question settled or finally shelved, it is for opponents who 
are dissatisfied with themselves, and not for reformers, to make the 
first move. 

The only statutes recently proposed here are relatively of minor 
importance. One result of the recently established Modern Language 
Honour School has been a smal! Statute whose object is to utilize, for 
the teaching required for that school, the Taylorian Institute, and to 
provide further funds. Another small Statute proposes to allow non- 
European British subjects to offer ‘* Classical Chinese ” as an alternative 
in Responsions. Sanskrit, Arabic, and Pali have long been ailowed ; 
that Chinese should be added is an interesting and suggestive develop- 
ment. 
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Another small measure (proposed as a Decree) is to establish, at the 
request of Reading College, an Oxford examination to be held 
annually, to meet the requirements of the Board of Education under 
the Teachers’ Training Regulations. 

A further example of the growing complexity of educational work 
may be found in the full schemes, published as usual in the Gazette, 
for the teaching in the Schools of Geography and of Economics. One 
point is not without interest in these schedules, namely, the number 
of distinguished teachers in other Schools whose services are available 
for these newly organized special studies. Thus we find in the list of 
lectures on Geography or Economics the names of Mr. Ball, Mr. Blunt, 
Mr. Wakeling, and Dr. Grundy, all well known as exceptionally com- 
petent teachers in the older schools of Litere Humantores or of Modern 
History. 

The Summer Term is always full of visitors, and it is usually well 
supplied with special lectures of an interesting variety. This term we 
shall have the Romanes Lecture by Mr. Ray Lankester ; Prof. Sayce 
on ‘* Canaan in the Centuries before the Exodus”; Mr. H. W. Wolff, 
for the Professor of Political Economy, on ‘‘ Co-operation in Banking” ; 
Prof. Holmes (Fine Arts) on ‘‘Colour”; Mr. H. Balfour, for Prof. 
Tylor, on ‘The Origin and Development of Human Arts and 
Appliances” ; Prof. Hubert Parry on ‘‘ Music”; and the Principal 
of St. Edmund’s Hall (the well known Dante scholar) on the 
“ Paradiso.” 

The usual reports of the Observatory, the Bodleian Library, and the 
Museum have been issued in the Gazelle, and would of themselves 
suffice to give the casual reader some notion of the varied activities of 
Oxford. The Museum report aione—with its numerous departments, 
lists of work done, and vast additions to collections—occupies sixty- 
one columns of the official Gazette, 


The following announcements have been made :— 

University Prizes: English Essay—A. Maxwell, B.A. (Christ 
Church); Newdigate Poem—A. R. Reade (Exeter); Greek Prose— 
T. W. Phillips (Jesus); Greek Verse—F. A. B. Newman (University); 
Latin Verse—W. A. Greene (Christ Church) ; hon. mention, C. T. H. 
Walker (Corpus Christi); Ellerton Essay (no candidate); Matthew 
Arnold Memorial Prize—F. R. G. Duckworth (Trinity); Junior Greek 
Testament and Septuagint Prizes—£10 awarded for good work to 
L. W. Parry (Exeter), W. J. Barton (New), L. H. C. Shuttleworth 
(St. John’s); Stanhope Llistorical Essay—G. S. Gordon (Oriel); 
Gladstone Prize—A. E. G. Hutton (New); hon. mention, K. N. 
Bell (Balliol), R. P. Garrold (Pope’s Hall). 

Degrees: (Research) D.Sc.—F. C. S. Schiller (Mental Science) ; 
D.D. (by Diploma)—Right Rev. J. P. Hughes, Bishop Elect of 
Llandaff; D.D. (honoris causa)—Right Rev. F. Goldsmith, Bishop of 
Bunbury, West Australia; M.A. (Aonorts causa)—Prof. Holmes (Fine 
Arts); D.Litt. (konoris causa)—Gerhart Hauptmann; D.Sc. (Aonoris 
causa)—E, Ray Lankester, F.R.S. (proposed) ; D.Litt. (Aonoris causa) 
—E. Senart, Memb. Instit. France. 

Appointments: Delegates of Privilezes—Rev. W. Werner (Christ 
Church), G. E. Underhill (Magdalen), Prof. Oman (All Souls’), C. H. 
Turner (Magdalen), A. S. L. Farquharson (University); Delegates of 
Non-Collegiate Students— Master of Balliol, Warden of Merton; Re- 
presentative Trustee of Oxford Charities—Rev. W. Warner (Christ 
Church). Governors of Sehools: St. Olave’s, Sonthwark—H, LI. 
Smith (Corpus Christi); Witney—A. E. Jolliffe (Corpus Christi). 
Board for Military Education—Principal of Brasenose; Lecturer in 
Modern English Literature—E. de Sélincourt (University). 

ST. HILDA’s HALL.—Two open scholarships are offered in October, 
1905, at St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, of the value of £40 and £30 
respectively, They are tenable for three years by students who give 
satisfactory proof of their need of pecuniary assistance for a University 
course, and will be awarded on the result of an examination to be 
held at St. Hilda’s Hall in the last week of June, 1905. Names of 
candidates must reach the Principal not later than June 15. 

OxrorD HoME STUDENTS.—A scholarship of £25 a year for two 
years, the gift of an old student, is offered for competition in March, 


1906. 


MANCHESTER. 

By the appointment of Miss Drummond to the Head Mistress-ship of 
the Bridlington High School, the Manchester High School for Girls 
will lose one who has for the past six years filled the position of 
English mistress with remarkable success and is at present second 
mistress. The post of second mistress, however, is one that is taken 
in rotation by the heads of the various departments. By an error last 
month the report of the concert of the Girls’ High School (at which a 
very creditable rendering was given of Somervell’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc”) 
was included among the items of Grammar School news. ey 


One open science scholarship has been won at New College ; one 
open classical scholarship at Pembroke College, and 

Grammar School. a Somerset Scholarship at Brazenose. The Old 
Mancunians’ Annual Dinner was held on May 4, 

under the presidency of Canon Wright, as senior steward. In the 
course of his speech the High Master, Mr. Paton, gave a humorous 


account of an inquiry he had recently had made throughout the school 
as to how the boys spent their Saturday holiday. The largest con- 
tingent, 137, played football. Next in number came those who 
looked on at football. A few went to malindes. Some “tried to 
curry favour by saying they did home work.” ‘*I assure you,” 
added Mr. Paton, “I shall try to exterminate the fifty-nine boys 
who did home work and the forty-nine boys who did nothing at 
all. One of the difficulties of a school of this kind is unseasonable 
and unreasonable work.” A delightful lecture on ‘‘ Education in 
Japan” has been given to the boys by Miss E. P. Hughes, who has 
recently returned from that country. Two concerts were given by 
the School Musical Societies on May 11 and 12: the first to the 
boys, the second to the parents, who were invited to an informal 
“at home” by the High Master. The pieces chosen were Thomas 
Anderton’s ‘* Wreck of the Hesperus ” and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Loreley.” 
The rendering of the last was considered to be the finest perform- 
ance the societies had ever achieved. The results of the ambulance 
classes this year have been very gratifying, and practice in life-saving 
has now begun for the summer. The addition recently of a Philatelic 
Society has brought the number of school societies up to about a 
dozen. 


An excellent summary of Manchester University news, as well asa 
paper by Prof. Schuster, appears in the first nuinber 
University. of the new University Review, which has just been 
issued. Miss Dodd’s name appears on the list 
of those selected to receive the honorary degree of M.A., the other 
three being the Bursar, the Registrar, and the Women’s Tutor, Miss 
E. C. Wilson. Under the special ordinance of last July also, no less 
than sixteen of the professors have proceeded to honorary degrees in 
Arts, Science, Commerce, and Divinity. The Professor of Architecture 
has just succeeded to the captaincy of the Manchester University 
Volunteer Company. A University Appointments Register has been 
established and placed under the charge of the Extension Secretary. 
Dr. Ludwig Mond has presented £500 for the extension of the 
Chemical Laboratories. Dr. F. V. Darbishire, Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry 
at the Agricultural College at Wye. An engraved portrait of 
Manuel Garcia has been presented to the Medical School. The 
first Adamson Memorial Lecture will be given on June 2 by Prof. 
James Ward, of Cambridge. The University sports are fixed for June 3. 
It is proposed that in future years March 12 shall be set aside for the 
celebration of the memory of John Owens, the founder of the Owens 
College. 


While, as indicated last month, the Students’ Representative 
Council is testing the feeling of the Undergraduates 
Hulme Hall. as to the question of a Hall of Residence, definite 
steps have been taken by the Governors of Hulme 
Hall towards erecting a new building. Hulme Hall was founded in 
1881, and Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, son of the Vice-Chancellor, has 
recently succeeded Prof. England as Warden. ’The Governors have 
already purchased, at a cost of over £4,000, an excellent site, and it 
is estimated that £17,000 will be required in addition. Of this part 
is already promised. It is hoped that it may be possible to opena 
portion of the new buildings by October twelvemonths. The plan 1s 
to include a quadrangle with cloisters, but all students’ rooms will 
face south over the Hall Playing Field. 


At the sitting of the annual conference of the Independent Labour 
Party in Manchester a resolution (proposed by the Woolwich Branch) 
urging ‘‘ the adoption of legislative measures for the provision of free 
meals for school-children where necessary,” was carried. A second 
resolution, to the effect ‘that the conference declares its support of 
State maintenance of all school-children ” was ruled out of order. 


t 

A very important report on the physique of Salford school-children 
has just been presented to the Salford Education 

Physique. Committee by their medical officer. The report 
finds serious fault with the schools in the matter ot 

cleanliness (this especially in the non-provided schools), ventilation, 
and overcrowding. In connexion with the latter point attention Is 
drawn to the amount of school space taken up by infants. Out of 
40,000 children one-tenth are under five, and the medical officer 
points out that the aggregation of these children in the schools at an 
age when they are most susceptible to infectious disease appears to be 
responsible for a large portion of the mortality from zymotic disease. 
The report contains some interesting comparisons between selected 
districts. Thus the boys in one district which possesses a larger 
playing-field are at thirteen years of age 2} inches taller and 13 lb. 
heavier than the boys in a congested district with little open ground. 
The general testimony of the report is to the effect that physique 
varies inversely as the density of population. Cases of short sight 
appear to be on the increase, and an effort is being made in the direc- 
tion of providing cheap spectacles. The general health is reported to 
be, on the whole, good, though a large number of the children are 
found to be suffering from rickets, and the report is not silent as to 
the effect of malnutrition and improper feeding in producing the 
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children classed as defective. In a valuable criticism of this report, 
Canon Hicks, who has spent many years living among and studying 
this very district, questions the wisdom of removing from the parent 
the responsibility offeeding his children, and points out the hopeless- 
ness of attempting by this means to cure evils which are due almost 
entirelygo the abundant facilities in these very districts for obtaining 
alcoholic liquors. 


It is some relief to turn from this subject to record the opening for 
the second summer of the country school for town 
Summer : . 
Country School. Children at Mobberley, in Cheshire. To this school, 
which has accommodation for eighty children, and 
for the use of which five acres of land have been leased for a five ycars’ 
experiment—children will be drafted in batches for spells of a fortnight 
or more at a time, the course of instruction including not only Nature 
lessons, but educational visits to the surrounding farms. It is not 
intended to run the school as a charitable institution (the children's 
payments at present cover about half the cost of maintenance) but it is 
anticipated that when the experiment has been fairly tried the Education 
Committee will take action in the matter. During the Whitsuntide 
os the special schcols are to take advantage of the country 
school. 

At the monthly meeting of the Manchester Education Committee a 
resolution was carried instructing the Elementary Education Com- 
mittee to inquire into the possibility of increasing the number of play- 
grounds for the older children in the schools. ‘The Salford Education 
Committee, at their meeting, appointed delegates (on the invitation of 
the West Ham Authority) to attend a discussion in London on the 
education rate. 


At the meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee, the regula- 
Religious tions recently framed for the giving of religious 
Instruction. instruction in the Council schools were adopted. 
The adoption was moved by Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, 
who spoke warmly of the confidence which the Committee reposed in 
the teachers in this matter. The wording of the regulations is 
singularly careful. They provide that every school shall open in the 
morning, and close in the afternoon, with prayers and a hymn, at 
which teachers are to be present; and the hymn-book chosen is the 
one now in use in the Liverpool Council Schools. 


The membership of the Manchester and District Branch of the 
Classical Association is steadily increasing, and may before long reach 
two hundred. Prof. Ridgeway, of Cambridge, delivered an address on 
May 11 on “ The Origin of Greek Tragedy,” and afterwards visited, in 
company with members of the Association, the scene of the recent 
excavations at the Roman fort at Melandra, undertaken by the Excava- 
tion Committee of the Branch. Since that date the excavations have 
been inspected by Dr. Ilaverfield, of Oxford, who afterwards lectured 
to the Classical and Historical Societies of the University on ‘‘ The 
Roman Occupation of Derbyshire.” The Association is shortly to have 
an address from Prof. Butcher, It is intended that the excavation 
work undertaken by the Branch shall be spread over a period of five 
years at least, and every opportunity is being given to the schools of 
the neighbourhood to make use of these valuable illustrations of history 
teaching. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


_ On Sunday, May 13, an interesting University ceremony took place 
in Birmingham. Ever since the foundation of the University the 
undergraduates have taken a conspicuous part not only in the general 
life, but in the actual working of the University. The original 
Charter evidently contemplated this, for by virtue of its enactments the 
Guild of Undergraduates have permanent representatives on the Court 
of Governors, and these representatives have not been slow to make 
their voice heard in all matters in which the interests of undergraduates 
have been most peculiarly concerned. And in another way the Guild 
has succeeded in making itself a conspicuous object in the public eye. 
It has adopted the policy of electing annually as its Warden some man 
who has earned high distinction in science or letters, one to whom 
the world is ready to listen. The annual address of the Warden to the 
Guild of Undergraduates has therefore become one of the regular 
academic events in the life of Birmingham. In 10903 the Wardenship 
was held by Lord Avebury, and he was selected also by the under- 
graduates to represent them on the Court of Governors. Last year Sir 
Robert Ball, in his address as Warden carried the undergraduates in 
Imagination to the remotest ages and the remotest spaces. And it was to 
hear the Earl of Halsbury (Lord Chancellor), the Guild’s new Warden, 
that the Guild met on May 13. He had a distinguished audience, for, be- 
sides the students and teaching staff of the University, and the Chancellor 
of the University, Mr. Chamberlain, the first Warden of the Guild, Lord 
Avebury was present to greet his successor, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to show the welcome interest now taken by the Treasury 
in higher education, and Mr. Haldane to show that no possible 
change of Government will diminish that interest. Lord Halsbury’s 
speech was warmly welcomed, and may be read in the current news- 
papers. Perhaps the most striking and definite point which will 


interest the readers of The Journal of Education was the reference to 
the study of Greek. Lord Halsbury, this year, holds the Presidency 
of the Classical Association, whose sympathetic and broad-minded 
work has heen so helpful during the last year or two in educational 
circles. And in that capacity he felt himself entitled to protest against 
the present Birmingham arrangement, whereby the two great studies 
of Greek and Latin are laid upon the shoulders of one Professor. He 
called upon his ‘‘constituents ”—the undergraduates—to clamour for 
a more adequate recognition of the language of Homer, and the 
meeting, in spite of its preponderance of medical, engineering, and 
commercial students, seemed to respond to his appeal. 

Three important head masterships in this district have been recently 
vacant. Mr. J. H. Hichens, Head Master of Wolverhampton 
Grammar School, has been appointed to the newly constituted King 
Edward VII. Grammar School at Shefheld; Mr. R. Deakin has re- 
signed his post at Stourbridge; and Mr. S. R. Hart, Head Master 
of Handsworth Grammar School, has gone to Rugby as Head of the 
Lower School there. Atthe moment of writing only the last of the 
three vacancies has been filled, viz., by the appointment of Mr. C. 
Clendon, Head Master of the school at Dolgelly. 


WALES. 


Welsh educational circles have been startled and grieved by the 
publication of a remarkable correspondence which 
has passed between the Warden of the Guild of 
Graduates and the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Walez. It appears that Principal Griffiths formed a provisional 
committee to arrange a presentation to Sir Isambard Owen on the 
occasion of his marriage, and did not ask Sir Marchant Williams to 
join it. Why the Vice-Chancellor ignored the Warden and other 
officers of so essential a part of the University as the Guild of Graduates 
is a mystery which cannot be explained by the average sensual man, 
and it certainly would appear that they have reason to complain. Sir 
Marchant Williams protested vigorously on the ground that the public- 
ation of the list would ‘‘directly or indirectly lead people to believe 
that he had lost his respect and regard for the Senior Deputy 
Chancellor,” and refused to accept an explanation from Principal 
Griffiths that he was acting in his private capacity, closing his letter 
with the following remarkable outburst :—‘‘ At a very interesting public 
function last night you declared (quoting the words of a well known 
County Court judge) that you will be satisfied with the following 
inscription on your tombstone :—‘ He was an infernal fool, but he 
did his best.’ Now, speaking for myself, I have but little patience 
with fools, especially when they do their best. I can tolerate them 
only when they do not do their best, for then I feel grateful to them for 
sparing me the painful consequences of their possible activities Iam 
not disposed to dispute your right to choose your own epitaph ; but, if 
you expect me and others to suffer you gladly, you must not often treat 
us to your best performances.” Touchstone declared that the degrees 
of replies were the Retort courteous, the Quip modest, the Reply 
churlish, the Reproof valiant, the Countercheck quarrelsome, the Lie 
with circumstance, and the Lie direct. The Warden’s reply was 
certainly not the Retort courteous, nor the Quip modest. 


The meeting of the Court of the University of Wales held at New- 
port on May 18 was lively, and the want of taste 
shown by one or two speakers made it at times 
somewhat painful. Sir Isambard Owen was un- 
animously elected Senior Deputy Chancellor, there being no other 
nomination, and Lord Kenyon was chosen as Junior Deputy Chancellor 
in succession to Dr. R. D. Roberts. The chief business was the con- 
sideration of a special report of the standing Executive Committee on 
the administration of the University. That Committee recommended 
that the present Registrar, Mr. Ivor James, be pensioned, that an 
Academic Registrar be appointed at a salary of £600, with an assistart 
at £200, todo the great bulk of the routine work now divided between 
the offices of the Registrar, Vice-Chancellor, and Senior Deputy 
Chancellor. The adoption of this scheme would reduce the Vice- 
Chancellor’s work to very reasonable proportions and do away with the 
posts of Vice-Chancellor’s Secretary and Academic Assistant. The 
Vice-Chancellor’s honorarium would be reduced from £250 to £150, 
with an allowance of £25 for clerical assistance, and the total increase 
in the cost of working the suggested scheme would be £330. Sir 
Marchant Williams, in a speech which was notable for the number of 
absolute contradictions on matters of fact which it elicited and the 
ridiculous prophecy that, if the proposed changes were adopted, there 
would be a University established at Cardiff in less than five years, 
denounced the scheme as *‘ trumpery ” and moved the postponement of 
it until a thorough inquiry was made into the whole of the working of 
the University. In the debate that followed, frequent references were 
made to the alternative reform scheme which it was understood that 
Sir Marchant Williams had prepared. Ultimately it was decided to 
postpone the consideration of the report to a special meeting to be 
held in Shrewsbury on June 9, Sir Marchant Williams undertaking to 
formulate his scheme in time for discussion at that meeting. 


An Amazing 
Altercation. 


The University 
Court. 
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It is understood that the Warden of the Guild of Graduates wants 
the appointment of a Rector or Director as working head of the Uni- 
versity. It is difficult to imagine what duties other than those proposed 
to be performed by the Academic Registrar could be undertaken by a 
Rector, unless the charter and constitution of the University are radically 
altered, and a larger grant is obtained from the Treasury, which is very 
unlikely. The probability is that the report of the standing Executive 
Committee will be adopted by a considerable majority in June. Many 
of the members of the Court who went to Newport in a hostile spirit 
were convinced that no other scheme is practicable, and were displeased 
with the methods adopted by the opponents of the suggested changes. 

A committee was appointed to consider whether any steps can be 
taken to bring the University and the professional and business life of 
the Principality into closer touch. The Senate reported against the 
inclusion of geography as a Matriculation subject. It was resolved to 
confer honorary degrees on Lord Tredegar, Lord Kenda’, Sir John 
Williams, Prof. Henry Jones, and Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Central Welsh Board held at Cardiff 

Tho Central on May 19 was very well attended, and there 

Wolsh Board. were no signs of approaching dissolution. Mr. 

. C. Humphreys-Owen, M.P., was re-elected 
Chairman, and Prof. Anwyl Vice-Chairman. It was announced, 
greatly to the relief of the members, that the Chairman, whose 
health has by no means been satisfactory of late, was on the way 
to recovery, and tributes were paid to the admirable work which 
he has undoubtedly done in connexion with the development of 
secondary education in Wales. The Executive Committee, in their 
report, deferred to the question of the adaptation of county schools for 
the training of pupil-teachers, and after a debate, in which the de- 
- sirability of a continuous year’s instruction, followed by a continuous 
year’s practice in teaching, was emphasized, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to approach the Board of Education with the object of recur- 
ing modifications in the pupil-teacher regulations, and the Executive 
Committee were instructed to consider the desirability of holding a 
second conference on the whole question. It was reported that the 
adverse balance of £1,040 existing at the beginning of the last financial 
year, has now been reduced to £346, and that the county schools had 
earned £10,238 in science grants for the year 1903-4 as compared with 
48.847 in the year before. 

The schedules for 1905--6 were adopted, the only important modifica- 
cation being the inclusion of Welsh composition as an alternative to 
Engiish composition. Mr. Mansel Franklen declared that Glamorgan 
intended to proceed with a pension scheme whether the other counties 
joined or not, and it was resolved to ask the other County Education 
Authorities to give the Central Board scheme their closest and most 
immediate attention. A casual remark by Lady Verney at the meeting 
had a curigus sequel. Referring to the admirable methods of teaching 
French which she had observed at Welsh county schools, she said that 
she was surprised to find Welsh taught through English in one school 
she visited. No one thought it worth while to explain that there was 
no doubt that Welsh, when included in the curriculum of county 
schools, was taught on modern lines. On the strength of Lady Verney's 
remark, the Hestern Aail, a South Wales daily which combines, as is 
very frequently the case in Wales, an interest in education with 
ignorance of the work done in the schools, declared that in the county 
schools the work in Welsh ‘(is done in the most slipshod manner,” 
and that the majority of these institutions “are little better than 
isolated alien garrisons in the midst of an unsympathetic population.” 
Prodigious ! ‘ 

After the Default Act, the deluge—that was the prophecy largely 
believed some time ago. There has certainly been 
a deluge of talk, but so far nothing else of a 
cataclysmal nature has happened. A conference 
has been held at Bala, and a campaign committee has been formed, 
which is said to be making arrangements for withdrawing nonconformist 
children from Church schools, opening emergency schools, and generaily 
harassing the enemy, but so far nothing has actually been done, except 
that the Carmarthenshire Education Committee has given notice of 
dismissal to all its teachers. The threatened revolt of the Glamorgan 
teachers against their Education Committee has been averted by the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious regulations for reconsideration. 


The Progress of 
the Revolt. 


IRELAND. 

At the meeting of the Synod of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Tish Bducational May attention was drawn to the inequality from 
Padowments: which Irish primary education sufters in regard 
to public grants. This matter is generally taken 

up by the Nationalist members of Parliament, and hence is often 
regarded as an artificially manufactured Irish grievance, more due to 
Nationalist fervour and exaggeration than to any foundation in fact. 
Perhaps the figures and strong arguments put forward by the most 
sober, loyal, and Unionist body of men in Ireland will do something 
to show that the gricvance is real They lay down that Ireland has 
this year received £382,500 less than her snare for primary education, 


1 
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With about the same population, Scotland receives £1,822,000; Ire- 
land £1,400,000. Per unit of the population, Scotland receives 
8s. rd., England 7s. gd., and Ireland 6s. 3d. This inequality is even 
increased this year. Instead of allowing the @quivalent grant to 
go to primary education to redress the grievance, the Government have 
retained the greater portion of it, and expended the rest for other 
purposes, Even in the amount of the grant the same injustice obtains. 
The grant for England has gone up from £1,400,000 to £2.432,000, 
and for Scotland from £212,000 to £223,000, but that for Ireland re- 
mains at £185,000. This sort of treatment is constantly being usea 
towards Ireland. The grants for technical education furnish another 
glaring example. Yet people wonder that Ireland is not a contented 
country ! 


The subject of giving the Episcopal Church authorities some 
The Synod and control over the instruction given to the clergy a 
Trinity College. the Divinity School was again brought forward. 
At present they have no control whatever, except 
that they can refuse to accept men whom they disapprove. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the last General Synod had obtained an interview 
between three of their membersand three members of the Board of Trinity 
College. The deputation asked for three concessions—{1) That in the 
appointment of professors in the Divinity School only members of the 
Board of T.C.D. who are members of the Church, of Ireland should 
make the appointment, a Junior Feliow taking the place of any 
Senior Fellow so disqualified. The Board met this by a refusal, 
alleging— probably correctly— ‘‘ statutable difticulties.” (2) That the 
names of candidates for Divinity Professorships should be submitted 
to the two Archbishops. This also failed, as the Board was equally 
divided upon it. (3) That in any changes proposed in the courses 12 
the Divinity School the opinion of the Archbishops should be asked. 
The Board agreed to this proposal, with, however, the proviso that the 
Board's decision should in all such cases be Anal. 

These results were regarded as so unsatisfactory that it was proposed 
at the Synod that negotiations with the Board should be broken off, 
and that the Church should apply to Government for provision for a 
Divinity School, In debate, however, wiser counsels prevailed. It 
was pointed out that the matter is not immediately pressing, and that 
to approach Government in the present state of the Irish University 
question would be either useless or perhaps disastrous. Hence matters 
still remain open for further negotiations. 


At the Commencements on April 29 about ninety ladies holding 
Oxford and Cambridge certificates took ad eundem 
degrees from Dublin University. About the same 
number on previous occasions had taken degrees. 
The Board have been attacked in the Zzmesa 
the Atheneum for granting such degrees, and beep 
charged with a mere desire to make money by doing so. The Provost 
has replied that they are only giving to women what they have always 
given to Cambridge and Oxford men holding the same educational 
qualifications. The position of the Board, however, is scarcely logical, 
for after 1906 they will cease to give the ad eundem degree to women, 
on the grounds that they can then, if they wish for the Dublin degree, 
go through Trinity College instead of Oxford or Cambridge. But they 
grant the ad cundem degree to all Oxferd and Cambridge men at all 
times. They gave a luncheon to the ladies taking degrees, many ol 
whom are prominent and distinguished women, 


Trinity College 
and Degrees tor 
Oxford and 
Cambridge Women. 


This was held on the same day, and was attended by very large 
numbers. Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, D.Lit., Miss 
Clitiord, of Bristol, and Miss Soulsby were among 
those giving addresses, and accounts were given 
of the work undertaken by the various branches 


Alexandra College 
Guild Annual 
Conference. 


of the Guild. 


The Board of Trinity College have appointed Mr. E. P. Culverwell, 
K.T.C.D., Professor of Education in their new 


Training department for the training of secondary teachers 
for Secondary eee >, avoti 
Teachers. for their diplomas. Mr. Culverwell has devo 


himself to the study of education, and has aheady 
lectured to large audiences in Trinity College. He will be assisted by 
a teacher on practical methods. It is understood that the Beard ot 
Trinity College have formed a joint scheme in regard to training with 
Alexandra College, which also will open a training department 10 
September. Students from Trinity College can attend courses M 
training in Alexandra College, and students in the latter college the 
lectures given in Trinity College, while mutual arrangements have been 
come to in regard to the fees of the students. A mistress of method 


will be appointed in Alexandra College, and facilities fer practising and 
criticism lessons will be given by several schools. 


In Queen's College, Cork, training will also be begun. Miss Marun, 
Head Mistress of the High School for Girls, Cork, 
has been appointed Lecturer on the side of Method 
and Onganization in Education, and for the History 
of Education Mr. McSweeny, while Prof Stokes will underake 


Traming in 
CorK. 


| Mental and Mora! Science. 
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Father Finlay, in the current number of the Mew Zreland Review 

expounds his scheme for immediately providing 

ea nia University teaching for Roman Catholics. He 
advocates Catholics at home and abroad subscrib- 
ing funds to furnish an income of £10,000 a year to found a 
national University College under the Royal University. It would be 
governed (1) by a Board of six trustees and visitors, two of whom 
would be Bishops who would manage the financial side, and act as a 
court of appeal and final decision in all matters, and (2) an Academic 
Council composed of six representatives of the professors and teachers, 
with whom would rest the appointment of professors and the arrange- 
ments of the teaching and curriculum. From the fands subscribed a 
large number of free scholarships would be provided. The present 
buildings of University College (of which the Bishops are trustees) 
would be used, and the fifteen Fellows of the Royal University, who 
teach there at present, retained. In fact, the scheme would be a 
University College endowed, enlarged, put under a democratic form of 
government, and thrown open fully to women stadents. Father 
Finlay believes that: to such an institution the English Government 
could not eventually refuse a grant. 


SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCIIOOL.—The entrance exhibitions have fallen 

to E. H. Copeman, G. L. Ritchie, K. S. Kinross,’ C.°O. St. J. San- 
derson, II. C. B. Wemyss, and C. M. G. Ogilvie, and Head Master's 
Nominations to the boarding houses at reduced fees have been offered 
to J. S. Hannah, T. A. Bear, N. L. Bunbury, E. B. Wheeler, and 
R. B. Bivar. At Cambridge, J. C. Wordsworth, of Trinity College, 
has been elected to the Second Bell (University) Scholarship. The 
school has had a visit from the Inspectors of the Board of Education. 
For five days Mr. W. C. Fletcher and his assistants remained with us, 
visiting class-rooms and making themselves acquainted with the general 
life of the school. The usual athletic competitions between the different 
“ houses ” into which the town is divided took place at the end of the 
Lent term. House steeplechases, flat races, corps competition, fives 
.matches, and fours races have all been keenly contested. This has 
“been a record year for gymnastics. The school not only won the 
medals for fencing with foils and sabres at Aldershot, but also carried 
off the silver shield for gymnastics, for which thirty-seven schools 
competed. The successful representatives of the school were R. Ber- 
nard (foils), F. Watson (sabres), and H. F. Pearson and R. G. Bacon 
(gymnastics). In boxing S. Atkinson won his way into the semi-finals 
amony the feather-weights. The school cadet corps has had the honour 
of being inspected by Lord Methuen. The School Chapel Fund now 
stands at £5,000. 

BRAMLEY, ST. CATHERINE S SCHOOL.—JIn the Associated Board of 
the K.A.M. and R.C.M. Local Centre Examination, held in April, 
five pupils from this school passed the Advanced Grade, and two the 
Intermediate Grade. Of twenty pupils entered for the Local School 
Examination, held in March, five passed in the Higher Division, one 
obtaining Distinction; seven passed in the Lower Division, one with 
Distinction ; and in the Elementary Division seven passed, three with 
Distinction. 

CHELTENHAM LaAbteés’ COLLEGE.—The jubilee celebration took 
place on May 13, when a new science wing, recently erected at a cost 
of £18,000, was opened by the Marquis of Londonderry. After a 
service in the chapel, at which the Bishop of Bristol delivered an 
address, the marble bust of Miss Beale, exhibited in last year’s 
Academy and presented to her by friends and pupils, was handed over 
by the Dean of Durham as her gift to the college. The afternoon 
meeting was attended by the Mayor and Town Council in state. 
There were present the Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Miss 
Maitland, of Somerville College; Miss Jones, of Girton College ; Mrs. 
Bryant ; and some twenty head mistresses, all former pupils of Miss 
Beale. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE.—The following prize-winners have been an- 
nounced :—Greek Prose, C. W. Dixon ; Greek Iambics, W. S. Ebden. 
Mr. H. R. Harper, who has for many years been head of the Pre- 
paratory School, is retiring this term in order to take up farming in 
Canada. 

Eron ScHoor.—The Newcastle Scholarship was secured by Shaw- 
Stewart, K.S., who has still two or three years more at Eton: Knox, 
K.S., who won the first Balliol Scholarship this year, was medallist. 
An Oppidan, Morris, was third. Since last December, the following 
distinctions have been won by present members of the school :—At 
Oxford, classical scholarships at Balliol (for the third year in succes- 
sion) and Corpus, an exhibition at -Trinity, a history exhibition at 
Merton, and a mathematical exhibition at Balliol, At Cambridge three 
classical scholarships and one mathematical and one history scholar- 
ship were awarded at King’s. Horner secured the Public School Gold 
Medal presented by the Koyal Asiatic Society for an essay upon Ranjit 
Singh. Mr. Lyttelton, the Head Master-elect, has recently been pay- 
-ing a visit to Eton. Mr. Allcock and Mr. White-Thomson are giving 
up their house at the end of this half; Mr. Wells and Mr. Ramsay 
: will succeed to houses. | E - 


PARKSTONE, DORSET, SANDECOTE’S SCHOOL.—London Matricula- 
tion: E. O. Morley passed January 1905. Royal Drawing Society: 
The work of M. Voelcker, M. Jones, and D. Elverson was com- 
mended at the Exhibition, April, 1905. Associated Board of R.C.M. 
end R.A.M.: B. Fisher and L. Somerset passed the Advanced Grade 
of the Local Centre Examinations, L. Somerset gaining a Special 
Certificate, while D. Gem, B. Greville, E. Hodge, M. Howell, and M. 
Wheatley passed the Intermediate Grade. Of the Local School 
Examinations M. Barker, M. Jones, S. Lowry, and E. Wright passed 
the Lower Division, and .A. Attwood, D. Miller, and E. van Goethem 
the Elementary. a 

RucBY ScHoor.—The following prize-winners have just been an- 
nounced :—King’s Medal for English Essay, S. D. Schloss; Latin 
Lyrics, R. W. Macfarlane-Grieve; Greek Prose, E. G. Bucknill; 
Greek Iambics, A. S. F. Gow; Latin Prose, E. G. Bucknill ; English 
Poem, R. C. Brooke; Latin Hexameters, A. S. F. Gow ; Mathematics, 
T..B. W. Bishop ; French, A. L. Hoyle; German, G. A. Vesey- 
Fitzgerald ; Physics, E. J. White. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Singing Competition at the end of 
last term was won by College East. Dr. Allen, of New College, Ox- 
ford, kindly acted as judge. A cup has been given by Mr. Felix Schuster 
to encourage this branch of music. The Sixteen Club have been 
discussing ** The Huguenots.” The Debating Society decided in favour 
of capital punishment by 30 to 3, and against the idea of a ‘‘ yellow 
peril” in the East by 26 to 9. The English Essay has been awarded 
to L. W. Hunter, the Greek Verse to 1). D. Denniston. G. H. L. 
Mallory has won a sizarship at Magdalene, Cambridge, and A. P. Edg- 
cumbe an exhibition at the same College. The Shakspere Society has 
successfully tried the experiment of reading ‘‘ Hamlet” without cuts in 
two sittings. The local paper has interested itself of late with the 
discovery that there were two Williams of Wykeham, the less known 
of whom was Rector of Irstead in Norfolk. His will was proved at 
Norwich, ‘March 8, 1376-7. The founder of Winchester College died 
in 1404. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for May is awarded to “A.M.” 

The Extra Prize for May is divided between “J.C.F.” and 
“Young April.” 

The winner of the April Prize for Literary Puzzles is G. E. 
Dartnell, Esq., Abbotsfield, Salisbury. 

Two winners of the April Translation Prize are Leopold 
Goldschild, Esq., 81 Caversham Road, N.W., and Bernhard 
Teutwart Althaus, Esq., 10 Mont le Grand, Exeter. 


Horch, Marthe, draussen pocht es; gch, lass den Mann herein, 

Es wird ein armer Pilger, der sich verirrte, sein !— 

‘* Gruss Gott, du schmucker Krieger! nimm Platz an unserm Tisch ; 
Das Brod ist weiss und locker, der Trank ist hell und frisch ! ” 


“ Es ist nicht Trank, noch Speise, wonach es Noth mir thut, 
Doch, so ihr seid Ifans Euler, so will ich euer Blut ! 

Wisst ihr, vor Monden hab’ ich euch noch als Feind bedroht : 
Dort hatt’ ich einen Bruder, den Bruder schlugt ihr todt. 


Und als er rang am Boden, da schwur ich es ihm gleich, 
Dass ich ihn rächen wollte, früh oder spät, an euch ! ?— 
**Und hab’ ich ihn erschlagen, so war’s im rechten Streit, 
Und kommt ihr, ihn za rachen—wohlan, ich bin bereit ! 


Doch nicht im Hause kampf’ ich, nicht zwischen Thitr und Wand : 
Im Angesichte dessen, wofür ich stritt und stand. 

Den Sabel— Marthe, weinst du ?—womit ich ihn erschlug, 

Und sollt ich nimmer kommen— Tyrol ist gross genug !” 


Sie gehen mit cinander den nahen Fels hinan; 

Sein gülden Thor hat eben der Morgen aufgethan ;— 
Der Hans voran, der Fremde recht rüstig hinterdrein, 
Und höher steht mit Beiden der liebe Sonnenschein. 


Nun stehn sie an der Spitze, —da liegt die Alpenwelt, 
Die wunderbare, grosse, vor ihnen aufgehellt ; 
Gesunk’ne Nebel zeigen der Thäler reiche Lust, 

Mit Hütten in den Armen, die Heerden an der Brust. 


Dazwischen Riesenbache, darunter Kluft an Kluft, 

Daneben Walderkronen, darüber freie Luft ; 

Und sichtbar nicht, doch fühlbar, von Gottes Ruh’ umkreist, 
In Hütten und in Herzen der alten Treue Geist. 


Das sehn die Beiden droben, dem Fremden sinkt die Hand, 
Hans aber zeigt hinunter auf’s liebe Vaterland : 

‘Für das hab’ ich gefochten, dein Bruder hat’s bedroht 5 
Für das hab’ ich gestritten, für das schlug ich ahn’todt.” 
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Der Fremde sieht hinunter, sieht Hansen in's Gesicht, 

Er will den Arm erheben, den Arm erhebt er nicht: 

**Und hast du ihn erschlagen, so war’s im rechten Streit, 
Und willst du mir verzeihen, komm, Hans, ich bin bereit !” 


By “A.M.” 


Hark, Martha, some one knocking! Go, let him in; it may 
Belike be some poor traveller who will have lost his way !— 
**God greet you, bonny soldier !—sit down and share our board : 
The bread is white, well-risen—drink sparkles fresh outpoured.”’ 


“I am not wanting drink, here; I am not wanting food ; 

But, if you are Hans Euler, then I will have your blood ! 

Know that for months I’ve sought you, still sought you as a foe; 
I had a brother yonder, the brother you struck low. 


“ When in his pangs he lay there and writhed for parting breath, 
I swore that, sooner or later, on you_l’d wreak his death !”— 

‘* And, if indeed I slew him, we fought in warfare true ; 

And, come you to avenge him, I’m ready here for you ! 


** But in my home I fight not, with door and wall fenced round, 
In face of all I fought for, the day I stood my ground. 

My sabre—weeping, Martha ?—whereby he took his fall! 

And, if I come not back—our great Tyrol’s worth all !” 


So forth they go together to rocky heights hard by, 

Just as the Morn has opened his golden gate on high ;— 
Hans first, the stranger following, keen not to be outdone, 
And with them both steal higher dear glories of the sun. 


Now have they climbed the summit, and there, beneath their sight, 
Wondrous and vast, the Alp-world lies radiant in the light; 

And, bosomed in the valleys, sweet valleys rich and green, 
Unveiled of mist, the flocks there, and poor men’s huts, are seen. 


Between flash giant streamlets, beneath lie chasms bare, 

Beside them crowning forests, above them the free air ; 

And, though unseen, yet felt there, with God’s own rest girt round, 
The Spirit, faithful ever, in huts and hearts is found. 

All this they both behold there—down sinks the stranger’s hand, 
But Hans just points below there to the dear Fatherland ; 

‘For this I fought ; thy brother paid toll for this,” he said ; 

‘* For this, for this I struggled, for this I struck him dead.” 
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The stranger gazed a moment, looked Hans full in the face, 
He meant to lift his arm there, his arm had better grace ; 

“« And, if you slew him fighting, it was in warfare true, 
And, if you will forgive me, come, Hans, I am ready too!” 


By the Prize EDITOR. 
Hist, Martha, some one’s knccking. Go, let him in, I pray; 
Belike ’tis some poor pilgrim who has wandered from the way.— 
“ God ’ild thee, gallant soldier, come in and share our cheer ; 
Our bread is white and dainty and the drink is fresh and clear.” 


‘s I neither thirst nor hunger, need not your drink nor food, 

But, if thou beest Hans Euler, I come to have thy blood ! 

Dost know, for thee, Hans Euler, long months in wait I’ve lain? 
I once had here a brother: that brother thou hast slain. 


“ As here he writhed in anguish I watched his latest breath, 
And swore that late or early I would avenge his death.” — | 
“ And, if I slew thy brother, he fell in equal fray, 

And, if thou com’st for vengeance, I’ll meet thee too this day. 


“ But not within this nouse for which I strove, to keep it free ; 
This sacred hearth, this home of peace, such feud shall never see.— 
My sword wherewith I slew him !—Why, Martha, weepest thou? 
If I should ne'er come back again, Tyrol has men enow.” 


So forth they passed together and clomb the neighbouring slope, 
As in the east the morning her golden gates ’gan ope ; 

Hans led the way; behind him the stranger grimly strode, 

And ever the boon sunlight shone brighter un their road, 


Now on the height they stand ; like a giant scroll unfurled, 
Far as the eye could see, lay the sunlit Alpine world ; 

Beneath are fruitful valleys half hid in golden haze : 

In their arms the c4âlets nestle, on their breast the cattle graze. 


Gorge upon gorge beneath with forest on forest crowned, 

Betwixt the thundering torrents, the liberal air around ; 

While above hearts and homes, like the outspread wings of a dove, 

Brooded the peace of heaven, the spirit of brotherly love. 

Such was the scene. Both gazed, and the stranger dropped his hand ; 

Downward pointed the other, ‘* Lo, there is our fatherland ! 

I was its friend at need, thy brother its traitor foe ; 

That was the feud betwixt us, and therefore I laid him low.” 
(Continued on page 412.) 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THE LAUREATE POETRY BOOKS. 


A Series of Representative Selections from leading Poets. 
Each 48 pp., paper, 2d.3; cloth, 4d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


Books I.-VII.—Graduated Miscellaneous Selections. 
Boox 
VIII.—Tennyson (Selections). 
1X.—Shakespeare _,, 
X.—Wordsworth 
XI.—Longfellow A 


Book 

XXV.—Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha (Selections). 

XXVI.—Goldsmith’s Trav- 
eller & Deserted 


XII. — Scott s Village. 
XIII.— Milton XXVII.—Longfellow’s 
XIV.—Keats and Evangeline. 


Shelley 
XV.—R. and E. B. e 
Browning ,, XXIX.—Coleridge’s 
XVI.—Burns s Ancient Mariner 
XVII.— Spenser and Christabel. 
XVIII.—Campbell XXX.—M. Arnold’s Sohrab 
XIX.—Cowper a and Rustum. 
XX.—Thomson 5 XXXI.—M. Arnold’s Balder 


XXVIII.—Gray’s Elegy and 
Bard 


XXI.— Macaulay T Dead. 
XXII.— Drayton, Mar- XXXII.—Johnson & Collins 
vell, & Herrick,, (Selections). 
XXIII. —Geo. Herbert & XXXIII.—Pope’s Essay on 
Hy. Vaughan ,, Man. 
XXIV.—Byron’s Childe XXXIV.—Wordsworth’s 
Harold Odes. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


With a view to meeting the requirements of Teachers who, with 
an Examination in prospect, prefer to place a plain text in the hands of 
their Pupils, Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has now in preparation a series 
of texts of English Classics to which nothing has been added but a 
small Glossary of Archaic or Unusual Words. The first three 
Volumes, from Arnold’s School Shakespeare, will be issued 
at once. In paper covers, Gd. each; or cloth, 8d. 


I. MACBETH. Il. HENRY V. III. THE TEMPEST. 


These Plays, printed in the Globe Text, are set for the Oxford 
Local Examinations, 1906. Other Volumes in preparation. 


NEW READING BOOKS. 


STEPS TO LITERATURE. 


A Graduated Series of School Reading Books for Preparatory 
Schools and Lower Form Pupils. 


Hdited by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., 


Editor of “In Golden Realms,” “In the World of Books,” “Laureata,” 
“Tho Laureate Poetry Books,” &c. 


Book I.—Tales of the Homeland. 112 pp., price 10d. 

Book II.—Tales of Many Lands. 144 pp., price 1s. 

Book III.—Stories from English and Welsh Literature. 
192 pp., price 1s. 3d. 

Book III.a.—Stories from the Literature of the British 
Isles. 224 pp., price 1s. Gd. 

Book IV.—Literary Readings relating to the Empire. 
224 pp., price Is. 6d. 

Book V.—Literary Readings relating to Europe. 224 pp., 
price 1s. 6d. 

Book VI.—Glimpses of World Literature. 256 pp., price 1s. 6d. 
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THE ARNOLD PROSE BOOKS. 


A Series of Representative Selections from leading Prose Writers, 


each Book confined to one Author. 
Each 48 pp., paper, 2d.; cloth, 4d. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 


No. 
XIII.—Kinglake. 
XIV.—Leigh Hunt. 


No. 
.—Goldsmith. 
II.—Froissart. 


IV.—Bacon. XVI.—Borrow. 
V.—Malory. XVII.—Motley. 
VI.—Gibbon. XVIII.—Napier. 


X1IX.—Addison. 
XX.—Prescott. 
XXI.—Froude. 
XXII.—Thackeray. 
XXIII.—Washington Irving. 
‘| XXIV.—H. W. Emerson. 


VII.—Johnson. 
VIII.—Carlyle. 
1X.—Macaulay. 
X.—Burke. 
XI.—De Coverley Papers. 
XII.—Boswell. 


The Arnold Prose Books have been prepared to meet the 
requirements of Teachers who wish to give their Pupils a wider 
view of English Literature than is afforded by the reading of one 
or two longer texts. Essayists and Writers whose complete works 
do not usually find their way into School have, as a rule, been 
chosen in drawing up the above list. A few Explanatory Footnotes 
are appended. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


A NOTE-BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL MATHEMATICS. 
By C. GopFREY, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne, and G. M. BELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Winchester College. With extracts from ''A Pre- 
liminary Course of Practical Physics," by C. E. ASHFORD, 
M.A. Fcap. 4to, paper boards, 2s. 

A PRELIMINARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By C. E. ASHFORD, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth. Fcap. 4to, 1s. 6d. 

The above books will be found specially useful to those 
who are endeavouring to co-ordinate the Mathematical and ` 
Science work in Schools, or to make the Mathematical work 
more concrete. 


MECHANICS. 
Science Master, Eton College. 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By C. E. ASHFORD, 
M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth ; 
late Senior Science Master at Harrow School. With over 
200 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

These two volumes form a gencral work on Physics in- 
tended to combine the practical with the theoretical teaching 
of the subject. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY STATICS (Treated 
Graphically). By R. NETTELL, M.A., Assistant Master, Royal 


A Course for Schools. By W. D. EGGAR, 
Crown Svo, with or without 


Naval College, Osborne. Fcap. 4to, 2s. Answers, limp 
cloth, 2d. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS PROBLEMS. With Diagrams. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., Head Master of the Military and Civil 
Department at Cheltenham College. 4to, 2s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By G. W. Caunt, M.A., Lecturer 
in Mathematics, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
C. M. JEssop, M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Armstrong 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. By 
J. B. DALE, M.A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics, King’s 
College, London. Un the press. 


and Scientific Works sent on application. 
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The stranger gazed on the scene and on Hans’s face he gazed. 
Stull as in act to strike he stood ; yet no hand was raised. 

“ And, if my brother thou slewest, he fell in equal tray. 

Hans, thy pardon I crave; wilt thou pardon me, Hans, to-day?” 


We classify the §1 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.— Megan, J.M.A., Hasta, Nardac, A.M., Grace, E.H.O. 
. Second Class.—Clarissa, Crutty, Chota Pagul, Ottilie, Pechvogel, 
E.A.M., C.H.B., E.S., Dudevant, M.V.W., Orange, Bildad the 
Shuhite, Mudge, Dido, Mignonne, Fortune le veut, Andreas, ‘* O-Well,” 
Nellie Gray. 

Third Class.—Jan, Cosy, Taugenichts, Outis, Nephest, Karnthal, 
Orient. 

Fourth Class. —FE.H., Kisa, E.C.G.B., Don, F. M. Sperans. 

Fifth Class.—Duono, A.O., C.A.D., Nelly, Varistas, Gombert, 
U.S., Feristas, Salve, Novice, Pat, Volta, M..A.R. 


The German ballad was easy, and most of it went straight into 
English with slight modifications necessitated by the rime. The 
danger was one that even Wordsworth did not always avoid—allowing 
natural simplicity and directness to lapse into prose and common- 
place. Thus, in the first stanza, “dapper soldier,’ ‘‘ well-risen 
bread,” “beer” for Zrank were false notes. So, too, in a First Class 
version, ‘I swore as sure as fate.” ‘Vor Monden” was strangely 
misrendered by several ‘fat Monden.” The prize version has hardly 
caught the force of ‘* Tyrol ist gross genug !”—‘*is great enough to do 
without me!” ** Not eating now or drinking will de me any good ” 
accounts for one Fifth Class. 


“ Donibane” has sent us a duplicate of her version of the German 
lyric set in February. We regret that the first version was overlooked, 
or went astray. It would have gained a first class. 


MISSING RIMES. 
1. And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted hemes 
And into glory peep. 
(From *‘ Friends in Paradise,” H. Vaughan.) 
2. Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fye ; 
To all the sensual world proc/azim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
(Motto, anon., to chapter xxxiv. of “Old Mortality,” Scott.) 


3. Cruel, but composed and bland, 
Dumb, inscrutable, and grand, 
So Tiberius might have sat, 
Had Tiberius been a cat. 
(From ‘f Poor Matthias,” M. Arnold.) 


4. True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 
And trifles for the Morning Post, 
’ And nothings for Sylvanus Oréaz. 
(From ‘* The Vicar,” Winthrop M. Praed.) 


5. Art thou a Statist in the van 
Of public contlicts trained and dred? 7 
First learn to love one living man ; 
Then may’st thou think upon the dead. 
(From “ A Poets Epitaph,’ Wordsworth.) 


6. Yon bird is strong to fly : 
How straight the balanced pinions «scoop 
Twin scimitars, that carve the cloudy group, 
Or, rigid as a dre, 
Print their sad cypher on the polished sky. 
C A Fragment,” T. E. Brown.) 


7. Where all desires are dead or cold 
As ìs the mould, 
(From *‘ His Winding-Sheet,” Herrick.) 


8. No graven images may be 
Worshipped except the currency. 
(From *‘ The Latest Decalogue,” A. H. Clough.) 


g. Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties; give me a czgar! 
(“The Island,” Canto IL., stanza xix., Byron.) 
10. Then gently scan thy brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman : 
Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is Axan. 
(“ Address to the Unco Guid,” Burns.) 
(Conxtinucd on page 414.) 


A Good Advertisement 


is not of much use unless you have a good 


Prospectus to send to Enquiring Parents, and 


A Good Prospectus 


is of no use unless Parents hear that it is 


worth making enquiry about. 


Let us print 


you a good Prospectus, and give your School a 


Good Advertisement 


In the best 
London, 


Provincial, 


Indian, 


and Colonial Papers. 


Write us, 


with copy of your present Prospectus, and we 


, 


will send you (without any charge) 
of PROSPECTUSES, and submit 
insertions in the papers likely to 


Specimens 
scheme of 
yield the 
best results. 


We undertake 


the Photographing of Schools within reasonable 


distance of London—finest work only. 


Je & J, PATON, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone — 30s Central. 
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CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


HE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


AGENCY, 18 Linprnerstrrassr, HANOVER, 
GERMANY, supplies information about Schooling for 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen, and sends addresses of 
commendable Boarding Schools, as well as of comfort- 
able Family Pensions on the Continent, free of charge, 
on application to Mr. B. Wo1Fr, Secretary. 


ARIS.—INSTITUTION 


| JEANNE D'ARC, 2r2 RUR Sr. Jacours.— 
Mile. GaAvaRD, Directrice. Thorough French Educa- 
tion. Advantages for Music and Art Studies. Special 
preparation for Examination of Alliance Française, 
Sorbonne, &c. Moderate terms. References. 


ORMANDY.—HOMESCHOOL 

in healthy and beautiful part above Rouen, 

for DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. English 

Principals (B.A. London and Cerman Conservatorium), 

French Lady Diplomeée resident. Visiting Professors. 

French thoroughly taught, conversationally and for 

examinations. Addres~—— Mi iss Hipnert-Ware, Les 

Glycines, Canteleu, près Rouen. English reference 

kindly allowed to the Rev. G. H. West, D.D., Head 
Master, S St. Christopher's, Eastbourne. 


AC ERMANY.—The > Principal of a 


Recognized Collegiate School for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen receives a few Boarders into her family. 
Escort in October. Apply to PRINZIPALIN, 8a Marien- 
strasse, Hanover. 


EU TSCHLAND, ROSTOCK, 
MECKLENBURG. — Junge, gebildete 


Engländerinnen finden herzliche Aufnahme in sebr 
gut empiohlenem Hause. Gründlicher, deutscher 
Unterricht. Angenehmes Familienleben. Gelegenheit 
zur Fortbildung in Musik, Malen, Handarbeit, etc. 
Pensionspreis £60 per ann. N: iheres hei Frl. Ke UGE, 
22 Park Crescent, Oxford; oder Frl. STEINHOFF, 


Rostock, Prinz Fr. Carlstr. 3. 


3LO-AMERICAN | \ JILLA ST. VICTOR, 50 rue des 


Pâquis, Genève. —M LLE. TE receives a 
small number of Young Ladies warting to finish 
abroad. She can offer real advantages for the study 
of Languages, Music, Painting, combined with a 
pleasant home. Girls are also received for entire 
education. Excellent references to parents. 


WITZERLAND.— CHALET 


ANGLAIS, CHAMPERY, VALAIS. — Com- 
fortable English Pension in tne Alps, altitude 3,400 ft. 
Highly recommended. Beautiful position. Close to 
new tennis courts. Terms from 35s. a week. Liberal 
arrangements for Families and Schools. French Lessons 
if required, by resident French Governess. For further 
particulars. apply to Mrs. STEPHENSON. 


RANCE; LE HAVRE. 
BOARD-RESIDENCE, with French family, 


tor Gentlemen and Lacies. Onl y French spoken. 
Moderate terms. Excellent references given and 
required. —Apply to AUSSET, 40 rue Chilou, Le Havre. 


RANCE (BL OIS, 2 hours Paris). 


—FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. —Comfortahle house. Course by Professors. 
Pure French accent. Garden. English references. 


Escort. Moderate terms. Vacancy for Governess- 
Student.— Principal, Mlle. Piguot, Officier d’Aca- 
dene. 


N ADAME LANCE, 48 rue d’ Ulm, 

Paris, near the Sorbonne and the L aad. 
would receive Two or Three LADY BOARDERS. 
125 francs per month. French Conversation. 


LLE. FOUCART, 46 RUE DE LA 


| SANTÉ, PARIS.— Pension et vie de Famille. 
Conversation Française. Proximité de la Sorbonne. 
Leçons de Français. Pavillon avec jardin. Prix 
moderé. Référence en Angleterre. 


AND PENSIONS r 


S | Gummersbach, s pP unserem kleinen, feinen 


NSIONAT fiir junge In- und 
Ausländerinnen findet eine junge 
Engiänderin liebevolle Aufuahme 
zur gründlichen Erlernung der 


Stadt in der 


Rheinprovinz, deutschen Sprache, Französisch, 
Malen, Musik, Gesang, Hand- 
DEUTSCHLAND. arbeit. Hübsche Villa mit elek- 


trischem Licht am Walde; grosser 
Garten, Tennis. Ausflüge in die 


Herrliche, gesunde 
VER schöne Umgegend, auch an den 


Rhein. Concerte und Theater in 
Gebirgsgegend. Cöüln und Düsseldorf. Eintritt 

jederzeit. Prima Referenzen, auch 
Haus eines in England. Anfragen zu ricbten 

an die Vorsteherin — Frau Dr. 
ARZTES. med. yout Gummersbach. 


OOD GERMAN FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen, in 


very pretty watering place near Rhine. Good refer- 
ences. — Miss Paktzoi.p, Bad Kreuznach, Rhenish 
Prussia, f 


TORMANDY.—Rev. E. M. Lanc, 


17 rue de Lendtre, Rouen, receives Tndies 
and Gentlemen as BOARDERS, and, as PUPILS, 
Young Gentlemen desiring to leam or to perfect them- 
selves in the French Language. Lessons also in the 
Classics, Music, Singing, and Painting. Comfortable 
house. References in ERAN Scotland, and Ireland. 


ADEMOISELLE H. CARON, 


demeurant à Tours, 32 rue Héricanlt Des. 
touches, recoit des Dames, Denioiselles Pensionnaires, 
ou Jeunes [Filles pour faire leur éducation française. 
Vie de famille, chambres confortables.  Jarain, 
quartier très acré pres de belles promenades. Arts 
dagréements. Hautes références. Prix modérés, d'après 
les conditions demandées. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from ments are continued from page 384. 384. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMING- 
HAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Two HARDING SCHOLARSHIPS in German, of 
the annual value of Z30each, tenable for three years, are 
offered to Students entering the School of Modern 
Languages next Session. At the close of the third year 
TRAV. L-LLING SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 each, 
tenable at a German University for one year, may be 
awarded to these scholars, provided that they have 
taken the M.A. Degree in the School of Modern 
Languages. 

Candidates may be admitted to the School of Modern 
Languages after passing the Intermediate Examination 
(which may be taken at entrance to the University in 
lieu of the Matriculation Examination), the following 
subjects being taken: —(i.) French, (ii. ) German, 
iii.) Latin, (iv.) a eee Language, ' Literature, and 
History, (v.) either Mathematics or Logic. 

After completing a three years’ course of study and 
‘Passing three Examinations, Students of the School 
will be admitted to the Degree of ‘‘ Master of Arts in 
the School of Modern Languages.” 

The Course for the Degree of Master of Arts in the 
School of Modern Languages embraces the following 
subjects of study :— 

(i.) French or German, taken asa principal subject ; 
(ii.) German, or French, or English, taken as a 
subsidiary subject ; 

(iii.) An additional subject during the first two years 

of the Course, viz, either English or Latin. 

Entrance Examinations to the School of Modern 
Languages will commence on Monday, June 19th, 1905, 
and 18th September, 1905. Applications for admission 
to the September Examination must be received by the 
REGISTRAR on or before August 3othb. 

There is a Hall of Residence for Women: minimum 
fee, thirty-three guineas per Session. 

Men Students can be received at the Hostel connected 
with Queen's College: terms, £15 per Term for two 
rooms and board. 

For further information apply to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, Professor H. G. FIEDLER, at the 
University. 


ERBY SCHOOL.—Several valu- 


able Scholarships will be competed for on 
July 18. For particulars apply to the Heap MASTER, 
School House, Derby. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HampsTEaD, N.W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
from £40 to £50 a year for three years will be offered 
for competition at an Examination to be held on May 
23, 24, and 25, 1905. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London. The successful candidates 
will be required to come into residence in October 
next, and to read for a Degree of the University of 
London in Arts or Science. Entrance forms and full 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 
S. M. Sure. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £50 to £69, and several Bursaries of 
430, tenable for three years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from July 3rd to July 8th, t905. Names must be en- 
tered before June 1st. The College prepares students 
for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Inclusive fee, {go a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to 
the SecRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, Nov. 28, 29, and 30. 
TIEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered (value £50 to £24, 
er for 3 years) ; three restricted to sons of Clergy- 


"PIVE EXHIBITIONS (£24 each for 3 years), 
restricted to sons of Clerzymen. 

For particulars and Entry Form (to be sent in by 
November 14th) apply to the SECRETARY. 


HREE £r. 1s. PRIZE COM- 
PETITIONS in NATURAL HISTORY, 
ENGLISH HISTORY, and ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. All profits given to The United 
Kingdom Beneficent Assoclation. 
Partwulars from F. E. Wieson, Melton Grange, 
Brough, Yorks, Honorary Secretary to the Association. 


HOWELL'S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


HE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held July 4th 
and sth at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London, 
The value of these Scholarships, which are intended 
mainly for the daughters of professional men of limited 
means, are such as to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition fees to £20 and £30 respectively. 
Candidates must be approved by the Governors. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD 
MisTRESs, 
Applications should be sent to the CLerk before 
June 2oth. 
Denbigh, May 2nd, 1905. 


Ay PNG ‚TON COLLEGE.-— 


There will he an Election, early in December, 
to TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS S, including Two 
Classical Scholarships, of the value (upon conditions) 
of £50, for Boys who on December 1 are between the 
ages of 12 and 14. For particulars apply to tue Bursar, 
Wellington College, Berks. 


OURNEMOUTH PHYSICAL 


TRAINING COLLEGE. § (Ling’s Swedish 
System). Director of Physical Training—Miss MURIEL 
SPALDING, Certificated from the Anstey Physical Train- 
ing College. Students receive a two years’ course of 
training in preparation for the Diploma Examination of 
the Ling Association of Trained Te: achers of Swedish 
Gymnastics. As the College is in connexion with the 
Bournemouth Hizh School for Girls, exceptional 
opportunities are “afforded for study of School-Life, 
practice in Class-Teaching, and treatment of cases by 
Remedial Gymnastics. Tuition fees—Day Students, 
Sto. ros. aterm; Boarders, £24 to 30 guineas a term. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to 
Miss Broan. 


T. ANDREW’S HOUSE CLUB 
(A SOCIAL CLUB FOR 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN AND Saal 
Zs. d 
Entrance Fee... we Tro 
Annual Subscription, Town Members .. 1 1 0 
Country Members o 10 6 

Weekly Subscription for PCE, 
Members... . 0 


Close to ahe Gueen S Hall. 


2 o 


Prospectus on application to the SKCRETARY, St. 
Andrew's House Club, Mortimer Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423. 
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The following marks are awarded to the forty-one sets of answers 
received :— 

27--J.C.F., Young April; 25—A.S.O.; 24—F.E.B., Ramath- 
labama, Nemo; 23—E.M.H., Ægus, Seager; 22—Felicia, Undine; 
21—G.E.D., W.J.G., Sigma, H. E.G. ; 20—E.W.S., Craigellachechie ; 
19—Rolobo, Shakspere, Chemineau, Mollis; 18—Orient ; 17—-Ouard, 
P.I.P., Tally, L.M. L., Wolly ; 16—Jasel; y—Pons; 14—Arundelia, 
Prim ; 13— Patma, Labor, Silvia; 10—Infart, Nata, Simon, Pastoral ; 
g—U.V., Bruder, S.T., Duo. 


A Prizeof Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of tne following passage from H. Laine :— 

Si vous longez la mer du Nord depuis l Escaut jusqu’au Jutland, vous 
apercevrez d’abor] que le trait marquant du pays est le manque de 
pente; marécages, landes et bas-fonds: les fleuves péniblement se 
trainent, entlés et inertes, avec de longues ondulations noiratres ; leur 
eau extravasée suinte a travers la rive, et reparait au dela en flaques 
dormantes. En Hollande, le sol n’est qu'une boue qui fond ; a peine si 
la terre surnage çà et la par une croûte de limon mince et frêle, alluvion 
du fleuve que le fleuve semble prêt à noyer. Au-dessus planent les 
lourds nuages, nourris par les exhalations éternelles. Ils tournent 
lentement leurs ventres violacés, noircissent, et tout d’un coup fondent 
en averses ; la vapeur, semblable aux fumées d'une chaudière, rampe 
incessamment sur l'horizon. Ainsi arrosées, les plantes pullulent; à 
langle du Jutland et du continent, dans un sol gras, limoneux, ‘‘ la 
verdure est aussi fraiche qu'en Angleterre.” Des forêts immenses 
couvrirent la contrée jusq’au dela du onzième siecle. C’est ici la 
sève du pays humide, grossière et puissante, qui coule dans Phomme 
comme dans les plantes, et par la respiration, la nourriture, les 
sensations et les habitudes, fait ses aptitudes et son corps. 

Cette terre ainsi faite a un ennemi, la mer. La Hollande ne subsiste 
que par ses digues. En 1654, celles du Jutland se rompirent, et quinze 
mille habitants furent engloutis. Il faut voir la houle du nord clapoter 
au niveau du sol, blafarde et méchante ; l'énorme mer jaunâtre arrive 
d’un élan sur la petite bande de cote plate qui ne semble pas capable de 
lui résister un seul instant; le vent hurle et beugle, les muettes crient ; 
les pauvres petits navires s'enfuient à tire-d’aile, penchés, presque ren- 
versés, et tachant de trouver ua asile dans la bouche du fléuve, qui 
semble aussi hostile que la mer. Triste vie et précaire, comme devant 
une bête de proie. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offercd for the follow- 
ing exercise:—To put into good English these defective 
seutences, with notes on the errors or defects :— 


1, I have no doubt that, where the population is sparse, the inter- 
mediate school is the best place to give preliminary instruction before 
a young person becomes a pupil-teacher—before they reach the age of 
sixteen. All these things can best be solved by the practical desires 
of the Local Authority, having regard to the sparsity or the density 
of its population. 

(Lord Stanley of Alderley at Welsh National Conference.) 

2. The occurrence, it was said at the banquet, was a thing un- 
precedented in the history of Scotland. We have no doubt of it, and 
we trust it will always remain so. ( Zimes.) 

Mme. Rénan, the Veuve Rénan, as she signs herself, like most 
bourgeoises of her day would do. ( Pilot.) 

3. I was averse to him going to school that day, having apparently 
caught a chill. (Law Report.) 

4. We may add that they [wheaten biscuits] supply the phosphate 
of lime necessary to the growth of teeth in an agreeable and abundant 
form. (Meatcal Times.) 

5. There are seven MS. of this Latin translation of the *‘ Chron- 
ican of Eusebius” in the Vatican Library, and neither of them contain 
anything of the kind. (Kock) 

6. The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals who shouid 
have the most interest in the Duke, who loved the Earl best, but 
thought the other the wiser man, who supported Pen, who disobliged 


all the courtiers, even against the Earl, who contemned Pen. 
(‘* Lord Clarendon’s Life.”) 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of * Essays in Translation.” 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fune 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 413. 


OARD OF EXAMINATIONS | 
FOR EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD : 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


ONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Incorporated), 
GreaT MARLBOROUGH StrREET, Lonpon, W. 
Patron: His Grace THE Duke or Leens. 


(Recognized by the Board of Education. ) 


President—The Right Hon. A. H. Dyke AccLanp. 
Chairman—Principal H. R. RgicneL, M.A., LL.D. 
Hon. Secretary—Joun Cooker, Office of the Froebel 

Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


The Certificates issued by the Board in Woodwork 
and in Metal-work are recognized as qualifications by 
the Board of Education, the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland. 

The Revised Syllabus, containing all information 
with regard to Examinations, together with a /u// list 
of certificated and registered teachers, is now ready, 
and may be obtained from the Secretary for 8d. post 
free. 

N.B.—Applications should be sent to 131 Percy 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


Residential College providing 
a year’s Professional Training for Secondary 
Teachers. 


The Course includes preparation for the Oxford 
Teachers’ Diploma, and the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, and the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. 


For instruction in the Theory and History of Edu- 
cation, the Students attend the Lectures of the Uni- 
versity Reader in Education. The Practical Work 
in Teaching in Schools and Demonstration Lessons, 
&c., is under the supervision of tbe Principal and 
Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications for 
admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by 
application to the Principal, Miss MACKENzIE-SMITH, 
Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., Miss MAR. 
GARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 


FOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—His MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. Tug Prince or WaLes, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in March and 
November at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in 
March-April at all Centres, and in London and district 
in November-December also. Entries for the Novem- 
ber-December Examinations close October 11th, 1905. 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syllabus B). 
Held three times a year.— (a) March-April, (4) lune- 
july, (c) October-November. Entries for the October- 
ovember Examinations close Octuber 11th, 1905. 
The Board gives annually Six Exhibitions, tenable 
for two or three years at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. 
Copies of Syllabuses A and B, together with any 
further information, will be sent post free on application 
9 JAMES MUIR, 
14 Hanover Square, London, W. Secretary. 


Telegraphic Address—" Associa, LoNDoN.” 


TENT (Dinan, Côtes du Nord, 


à demi-heure Dinard et St. Malo). — Trois 
Professeurs du Collège et du Pensionnat anglais, 
licenciés de Université, ouvriront, du ier au 23 Aoùt, 
Cours de Phonétique, Littérature, Composition, 
Institutions, avec Conversation. Trois groupes 
gradués de chacun 8 à 15 élęves des deux sexes. Prix 
du cours 6o francs par élève. Pension famille. Vie 
bon marché. Excursions pittoresques, canotage. 
Pour renseignements adresser un shilling. — BLAN- 
VILLAIN, Professeur de Rhétorique. 


ISS WINIFRED MEAKIN, of 
the Guildhall Schoo! of Music (Pupil of Mr. 


Cairns James, late Resident Mistress of Elocution at 
Havergal College, ‘Toronto, Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate, Registered Column B), is prepared to Visit 
Schools in London and neighbourhood for Elocution 
and Voice Production. Special attention is given to 
improving Canadian and American accents. Elocution 
Engagements accepted. Address—The Limes, Cheam 
Hill, Worcester Park. 


| Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus.Bac. Cantab., Principal. 


G. Aucustus HoLmes, Esq., Director of Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SINGING, THEORY, and all branches of Music will 
be held in London and 350 Provincial Centres in 
July (June for Scotland and Ireland), when Certifi- 
cates will be granted to all successful candidates. 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theor- 
etical Music for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.}) 
Licentiate (L-L.G-M.), the Teacher's Diploma 

L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take place 18 
ul un for Scotland and Ireland) and December. 

Ful particulars relative to the formation of Local 
School Centres will be forwarded upon application. 

SYLLABUS for 1905 may be had of the SECRETARY. 


In the Educational Department Students are received 
and thoroughly Trained under the best Professors at 
moderate fees. Day and Evening Classes are held. 

A COURSE OF TRAINING in PIANOFORTE 
AND SINGING for Teachers is held at the College. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERM- 
LINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 


A College for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE 
and PHYSICAL TRAINING will be opened on the 
26th SEPTEMBER next, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and 
will include Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students wiil be opened at 
the same time under the superintendence of Miss 
ADAIR ROBERTS. . 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his 
whole time to the work of the Coliege. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £89 per annum. 

For particulars apply to the Principal, Miss OcsToN, 
Physical Training College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


ADY desires to meet with others 
to join in,inexpensive Trip abroad in August. 
Apply—C.-A.,-41 The Mount, York. 


June 1905. ] 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


Aspects of Social Evolution: Temperaments. By J. LIONEL 
TAYLER. With ten Illustrations. (Smith, Elder.) 

We understand that this book—full as it is of matter and 
significance—is only the first instalment of a sociological work 
extending to three volumes, which will build up, on a basis of 
applied evolutionary science, a complete Utopian ideal for the 
guidance of social reformers. If the whole is as good as the 
part now before us, the book will be of great service. In regard 
to the essential principles of social ethics Mr. Tayler is in 
general practical agreement with the modern school of Christian 
Socialists. He insists again and again, with great lucidity and 
definiteness of intention and illustration, that the “individual 
gain is never to be permitted at the social loss ” and “the right 
of the one must at times be over-ridden to prevent the many 
suffering, and the one ought to be willing to sacrifice in some 
degree minor individual advantages to the major social ends 
looming forth on the horizon. If any one is not willing to 
sacrifice so much /or the common good, he should be compelled.” 
He is righteously indignant against the meanness and callous- 
ness of those who would restrict wages to the minimum necessary 
to the maintenance of bare life. And he is intolerant of the 
injustice of public opinion, which recognizes degeneration in 
the lower social strata as a disqualification for the discharge of 
high human functions, while it condones the corresponding 
unworthiness of the “scum at the top” of society. 

The refuse of social activity exists in the upper- as well as the 
_ lower-most layer of civilization, and floats to the top as frequently as it 
tends to sink, In every trade, in every profession, the loafer abounds, 
and is characterized not by marks of poverty, but by lack of purpose, 
generally by inefficiency, and almost invariably by moral imbecility, as 
well as criminal disregard of social well-being. 

Mr. Tayler also recognizes how many of the evils of our 
present social state are the consequence of the separation of 
classes and the opposition of the more superficial class-interests, 
which has been brought about automatically by the tendency to 
over-specialization inherent in all advanced and complicated 
civilizations. Here, too, he is entirely with the Christian 
Socialists. Where he differs from them is in ignoring all 
religious authority and Divine sanction for his appeal to the 
world to right these wrongs. He asks the individual to make 
sacrifices for the good of the community, he insists that the 
strong shall show consideration for the weak, and he talks of 
displacing a gross and unintelligent element from the position 
of influence and power, in order that the affairs of the race may 
be satisfactorily conducted by a carefully selected minority of 
types and temperaments whose survival and increase are more 
desirable. But, failing some higher authority than the will of 
this refined minority, one does not see how the coarse majority 
is to be persuaded to submit to its usurpation of directing power. 
This question does not, however, affect the solid value of Mr. 
Tayler’s book. It only touches the probabilities of its influence 
in certain quarters. Mr. Tayler will not convince the cynical 
agnostic that the world can be regenerated by an unselfish 
application of the principle of race-selection, because the cynical 
agnostic does not want to regenerate the world. And it is 
possible that the absence of any recognition of “a power of the 
angels” on the side of the evolutionary argument may prejudice 
some sections of the believing world against the book. 

On the other hand, there is a section of the believing world— 
notably that which has produced the Christian Social Union— 
which is neither so narrow nor so indifferent as Mr. Tayler has 
apparently found all clergymen and most Christians, and to 
them the line of action recommended by Mr. Tayler will 
certainly commend itself, and his scientific arguments will be 
welcome as reinforcing the intuitions of faith. The book may 
be fairly described as an effectual answer to that stupid and 
stultifying reading of the law of “the survival of the fittest” 
which overlooks the fact that “fitness to survive” means only 
superior ability to live in actual surroundings. It insists on the 
duty of those individuals of higher type who have been evolved 
in the course of centuries to add their conscious action to the 
unconscious working of natural law, in order that an ever in- 
creasing number of individuals of the higher types may not 
only be produced, but have a fair chance of surviving. To this 
end it is necessary that we should deliberately cultivate the 
kind of environments in which the finer—which are often also 
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the more delicate—types can live healthily and happily, guard- 
ing ourselves against the common mistake of expecting the new 
and higher mental types our progressive race is tentatively 
producing to acclimatize themselves in conditions favourable 
only to the support of very coarse or primitive types. It is our 
business to select the best types, moral and spiritual as well as 
physical and intellectual, and then aže the conditions necessary 
for their continuance. Natural selection expounded and applied 
in this way becomes a very stringent moral commandment 
capable of being added on, with good results, to the Decalogue 
of the Churches, if, indeed, it may not be said to be already 
included in the Christian law. The scientific side of the plea 
for social selection as a regenerative force is worked out in 
very full and instructive detail. For instance, a very helpful 
light is thrown upon the neurotic temperament as a family 
inheritance by the distinction drawn between two kinds of types 
which are often confounded together under the common desig- 
nation of “ degenerate,” for no better reason than that both are 
liable to tubercular and to mental diseases. 

If we keep in mind that the finer types are likely to be the 
more delicate ones, we shall recognize the possibility of “a 
healthy nervous type,” side by side with an “ unhealthy neurotic 
diathesis,” and we shall distinguish the one from the other by 
the very plain outward marks, and take care not to turn the 
promise of genius into the symptoms of disease by compelling 
a valuable and exceedingly delicate organism to struggle for 
existence in surroundings that are sure to be fatal to it. This 
part of Mr. Tayler’s book ought to be especially useful to parents 
and schoolmasters. But it has its lesson also for the social 
reformer :— 

Too much value is placed on social position. As a whole, the 
poorer classes are, in the main, not only less cultured but less capable 
of culture, largely, I believe, because, in their surroundings, those 
capable, by their higher organization, of mental life are, on account of 
a necessarily more delicate, but not unhealthy, physical type, killed oft 
by tubercular diseases, the result of overcrowding and underfeeding, 
educational cram, and occupational hardships. But, while it is true 
that this labouring section is, on the average, inferior to the middle- 
class thinking portion, there are yet a suthcient number of exceptions 
to justify much easier access to the higher walks of life than now exist. 
It must also be remembered that, just as the lower sections are, on 
account of the retarding action of adversity, more intelligent and 
capable of realizing higher feelings than they seem, so the sum por- 
tion is always less cultured than it would have the main body of 
the nation believe because of its great advantages. The appearance 
of great learning is often obtained by a smattering in many branches 
of knowledge. 


Passages like this throw a real light on points of great 
importance, and should be helpful to individuals in dealing 
with individuals. But it is not altogether easy'to see how we 
are to carry out the next point of Mr. Tayler’s counsel : 


The primitive type must be displaced in all our public positions, and 
this can only be done by studying the means of discovering the naturally 
strong citizen, and giving him or her the fullest opportunity of self or 
State realization of powers which will expand by use or atrophy by 
idleness. 


Ten illustrations showing distinct “ types ” add much to the 
interest of the chapters. And the book is altogether to be 
welcomed as a real contribution to the sum of physiological 
knowledge capable of application to the practical problems of 
life by the ordinary man and woman of open mind. 


The Mythology of the British Islands. By CHARLES SQUIRE. 
(Price 12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Though Mr. Squire’s professions are very modest, his volume 
will prove extremely serviceable to such as do not claim to be 
Celtic scholars, but, nevertheless, take interest in the “ Celtic 
Renaissance,” or, at any rate, in mythological studies, whether 
for their own sake or for their bearings upon English poetry 
and romance. He calls it “an introduction to Celtic myth, 
legend, poetry, and romance.” There is something yet to be 
said on the application of the term “Celtic.” There are 
scholars, we believe, who deny that it is properly applicable in 
the current sense. But as “the inhabitants of our islands pre- 
vious to the Roman invasion are generally described as Celts,’” 
there need be no mistake as to scope of Mr. Squire’s work. 
True, he finds in Britain an Iberian (Mediterranean, Berber, 
Basque, Silurian, or Euskarian) race before the coming of the 
Celts—a race that partly stood independent_of the Celts when 
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they did come, partly amalgamated with them, and is still the 
predominant type in many western parts both of Great Britain 
and of Ireland ; but he is not concerned to rescue them from 
their subordinate position or to give them distinct treatment : 
even Druidism, which (if we mistake not) Prof. Rhys assigns 
to the Iberians, Mr. Squire appropriates to his Celts. The 
Celts came in two batches—Goidels or Gaels and Brythons 
or Britons. So Mr. Squire deals with the Gaels of Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Isle of Man, and with the Britons of England 
. and Wales. Still, he will not ignore a legend, though it may 
not be established as pure Celtic. The work is mythologically 
comprehensive. It practically forms a handbook to the whole 
literature of the subject—elucidatory, clear, compact, most 
interesting, and most opportune. 

After brief preliminary chapters on the interest and import- 
ance of Celtic mythology (which is, naturally, not underrated), 
the sources of information, the racial characters of the “ Ancient 
Britons,” and the nature of their religion (Druidism), Mr. 
Squire treats in separate sections “ The Gaelic Gods and their 
Stories” and “ The British Gods and their Stories,” concluding 
with a sketch of survivals of the Celtic paganism into modern 
times. The Gaelic Pantheon is the more complete and distinct. 
Mr. Squire tells of two divine dynasties anterior to the gods 
of the Gaels—the race of Partholon and the race of Nemed. 
He describes the greater Gaelic deities, their struggle with the 
Fir-Bolgs (Iberians)—duplicated with their struggle with the 
Fomors (gods of the Iberians)—the rise of Lugh the Sun-god, 
an episode of complications styled “ The Gaelic Argonauts,” 
and the Gotterdammerung, when the gods are conquered 
by the mortals, some of them going into exile, the rest be- 
coming the “ people of the hills.” The chapter on “The Irish 
Iliad ”—a rather strained designation—exhibits the marvellous 
feats of Cuchulainn, the greatest champion of the cycle of the 
Red Branch of Ulster, whom Mr. Alfred Nutt calls “the Irish 
Achilles” and Prof. Rhys would regard as a Heracles of the 
Gaels. Not less heroic than the mighty men of Ulster were 
Finn and his Fenians, and the stories of their exploits are 
similarly romantic, wild, and fantastic, as indicated by Mac- 
pherson’s “Ossian.” Whether “the mythical stories of the 
Celts must have created the chivalrous romances of medizval 
Europe” or not, the examples of love-stories exhibit very fine 
traits. 

The descriptions and the stories of the British gods have 
survived in a less ample and compact form, and they “ have suf- 
fered far more from the sophistications of the euhemerist.” 
It is mainly in the “ Four Branches of the Mabinogi” that the 
gods of the Britons appear in the true supernatural character ; 
elsewhere they usually masquerade in strange disguises. “The 
original Arthur stands upon the same ground as Cuchulainn 
and Finn: his deeds are mythical, because superhuman ; his 
companions can be shown to be divine.” ‘ The fame of Arthur 
the Emperor blended with that of Arthur the god ; so that it 
became contermimous with the area” of ‘ Brythonic settlement 
in Great Britain.” The whole of the Arthurian legend, indeed, 
is treated amply and luminously ; so that the second part of 
the work is even more interesting than the first. The notices 
of survivals of Celtic paganism are extremely curious and all 
too brief. A select bibliography is appended. 


Sexti Propertii Opera Omnia. With a Commentary. 
H. E. BUTLER. (Price 8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

It is an agreeable change for a reviewer, after sitting in 
judgment on countless school editions of Vergil, Horace, and 
Ovid in parts, good, bad, and indifferent, but none with any 
pretence of originality, to be presented with a new comment- 
ary on the most obscure of Latin poets. We thank Mr. Butler 
for reviving our memories of Propertius and for making more 
than one dark passage plain; and he will not take it as an 
empty compliment if we say that, with so much that is admir- 
able, we can but employ the inadequate space at our disposal 
in pointing out some omissions. 

The introduction is somewhat meagre and disappointing. 
The bare facts as to the life, the dates of the poems, the exist- 
ing MSS. are clearly given, and so far there is little scope for 
originality ; but the genius of Propertius cannot be summed up 
in a page. “While his average level is scarcely higher than 
that of Tibullus and infinitely lower than that of Ovid, he 
reaches heights—on rare occasions—to which neither of those 
poets ever approached.” Such is Mr. Butler’s summing up, 
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and it seems to us to do bare justice to the poet. Of Propertius 
it may truly be said: “ Remittuntur ei peccata multa, quoniam 
dilexit multum.” He and Catullus alone among Roman poets 
felt, and make us feel that they felt, the true passion of love ; 
and beside them Horace appears an elegant trifler, Ovid a 
cold-blooded rake, and Tibullus a philandering swain. That 
Cynthia was a gay lady, old enough, possibly, to have been 
the poet’s mother, fond, like all her class, of jewels and finery, 
and exacting from her lover a constancy which she did not 
reciprocate, only heightens for us the tragic pathos of the 
story. The poet knows his infatuation; he knows that he is 
worshipping a brazen image; and yet, with his eyes open, he 
avows that for him life is not worth living without the love of 
Cynthia— 
Tu mihi sola domus, tu Cynthia, sola parentes, 
Omnia tu nostrae tempora laetitiae. 


Even if she prove false to him, the only threat that he can bring 
himself to utter is that his verse shall make her a byword for 
fickleness. And yet Propertius is not the mere slave of sensual 
passion. The Cornelia Elegy shows us what he might have 
been had the course of love run smooth. 

In the text Mr. Butler leans to the conservative side. Few 
scholars would now go so far as Rothstein and maintain that 
we have, in all essentials, the text as Propertius left it ; but, on 
the other hand, there seems to us no possible justification for 
treating the elegies like a kaleidoscope, to be turned about 
and about till the pattern suits the editors fancy. 

The prosody of Propertius is despatched by Mr. Butler in a 
brief, and not very satisfactory, note. His analysis of the long 
endings to the pentameter does not agree with ours. For , 
Book III. he gives six four-syllable endings ; we make it nine 
of four syllables, one of five, and one of three. The many 
other differences from the Ovidian elegiac are not touched 
upon. 

The notes are a model of exegesis: no difficulty is shirked, 
and there is no padding. Perhaps some of the alternative 
interpretations that are rejected might have been omitted, and 
in their place we should have welcomed some references to 
imitations in modern poets. Thus we have no doubt that 
Tennyson’s famous tribute to Vergil was inspired by Propertius. 
We give, for what they are worth, one or two stray suggestions. 

In ii. 7. 2 we cannot believe that femus is a contraction for 
Jlevimus ; “ diu flemus” (= “nous pleurons depuis longtemps”) 
gives the force of a perfect. Ini. 3. 46, 

Ille fuit lacrimis ultima cura meis, 


“this was the last sorrow for my tears” = “this was the end of 
my tears and trouble.” In iv. 8. 64, 88, 


Escendit ; noto solvimus arma toro, 


is nearer to “ respondi, et” than any of the proposed emenda- 
tions and seems to us better to fit the context. In iv. 11. 8, the 
accepted emendation /ocos seems to us singularly weak, and, in 
spite of Mr. Butlers arguments, we believe that rogos should 
be retained. “The gate of Hell bars the shadowy pyre” 
is not more strained than certain other tropes of Propertius. 
If to him “ghost” and “ashes” are one, it 1s a small step to 
confound, or rather blend, the ideas of “shadow ” and “pyre” ; 
and, if this is granted, it is natural to say that the ghost who 
has passed Hell’s gate can never rise from its ashes. 


School Teaching and School Reform. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. . 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

This is a course of four lectures delivered by the Principal of 
the University of Birmingham to teachers in training. In the 
preface Sir Oliver modestly disclaims any special knowledge of 
pedagogics and writes as an interested onlooker who necessarily 
regards the matter from a University, rather than a school, 
point of view. 

The book bears the marks of its origin: it is unmethodical 
and discursive ; it abounds in digressions and offers half solu- 
tions of half a hundred problems. “There are two burning 
questions in the air at the present time concerning English 
schools. One is as to the curriculum; the other is as to the 
method.” The introductory sentence strikes the keynote ; but 
the student who drank in every word and used the prescribed 
notebook (9 in. by 7 in.), in the manner prescribed by the lect- 
urer, would hardly find himself better prepared at the end to 
answer the regulation questions in the Diploma Examination: 
“ Draw up a time-table for a»middle-class school,” &c. ; “ What 
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method would you pursue in the first stages of chemistry 
teaching ?” 

The title is likely to raise false expectations, and we have 
therefore deemed this warning necessary. We hasten to add 
that the lectures are, what all lectures should be, suggestive, 
stimulating, at times provocative. 

The many wise utterances—on day schools v. boarding 
schools, on internal v. external examinations, on the heuristic 
method, on learning by rote, on the fallacy of thoroughness, on 
leisure-—readers must discover for themselves. We will here 
discuss only one or two of the many moot points raised. Sir 
Oliver is strong on the necessity of training for teachers of 
junior classes: “a sixth form teacher feels no need of training.” 
Some of us who have suffered many things in our youth from 
untrained Senior Classics and Wranglers will think this a danger- 
ous doctrine. One inference that Sir Oliver cannot have con- 
templated will certainly be drawn—that head masters need no 
training. 

“ The user of one language can have no full conception either 
of language or literature.” Agreed; but the dictum, if un- 
qualified, might be urged in favour of Matthew Arnold’s pro- 
posal to teach Latin to the sixth standard. It seems to us 
rather needful, under present circumstances, to insist that 
Sophocles and Plato had, if not a full, at least an adequate, 
conception both of language and of literature. 

We do not think that Sir Oliver has advanced matters by the 
amplification of his dictum that every study that is entered upon 
should be carried to a useful stage. He gives, as an example, 
the five “useful stages” in the study of Greek. We need only 
quote the second: “when an inscription or a motto can be 
puzzled out by the help of Liddell and Scott?” Such a test 
affords no help in fixing the curriculum, and very little in deter- 
mining the methods to be pursued. With the general advice 
to teachers to forge ahead we heartily agree. 

In treating of boarding-school problems Sir Oliver seems to 
us most at a disadvantage from inadequate knowledge at first 
hand. On fagging and bullying he evidently writes from school- 
boy memories, and is unaware of the sweeping reforms that 
have since taken place. The system of boarding houses, it is 
true, still calls for reform—for instance, it seems to us monstrous 
that the head master of a great school like Harrow should keep 
a boarding house; but the suggestion that house masters and 
teachers should be differentiated is not a happy one. It is 
mainly by teaching that a master gets in touch with his pupils, 
and to have “a genius for the work of keeping a juvenile hotel ” 
is only one, and that not the most important, of the qualifica- 
tions for a house master. 

We had noted other points for discussion—Euclid as a text- 
book, the skilled artisan as a manual instructor, &c. ; but we 
have reached our limit. 

May we add one or two minute criticisms? It is hardly 
respectful to speak of the late distinguished Public Orator as 
“a Mr. Clark of Cambridge,” or to couple Paderewski and the 
pianola. The defence of spiritualism is a purple patch. What 
is the meaning of “ passing beneath the Caudine Fork”? 


Bartholomew Sastrow. Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
(Price 3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

There is something uncanny about opening for review a 
volume lettered on the back with the familiar name of Albert 
D. Vandam, since he has been dead for more than eighteen 
months. And for what purpose does the voice from the grave 
speak? Is it, we ask ourselves, to set us another puzzle like 
that notable mystification of ““An Englishman in Paris” by 
which the town was perplexed some thirteen years ago? Our 
fear proves to be vain. ‘ Bartholomew Sastrow,” the auto- 
biography of a Stralsund burgomaster in the sixteenth century, 
is not even a posthumous work ; still less is it a posthumous 
bewilderment. It appeared originally in 1902, and so before 
Mr. Vandam’s death ; but it now confronts us with all the 
charm of a new title-page. The same performer speaks, be- 
dizened, however, with a bit of fresh ribbon. We need hardly 
say that the qualities of the book are as they were. It contains 
pictures that will be valuable to the student of German society 
in the age of Luther. Its frank confidences make a more direct 
and impressive appeal to the mind than do the formal nar- 
ratives and reasonings of a text-book ; but, from various causes, 
it is suitable rather for adult than for young readers. Since it 
has real merits, the translator and Mr. Herbert A. L. Fisher, 


Fellow of New College, Oxford, who prefixes a bright in- 
troduction, did well to make it known, or better known, in 
England. 

If, putting the book in another aspect, we consider it from 
the point of view of scholarship, we find that the merits of 
which we have spoken are strictly circumscribed. The higher 
criticism, if there be a higher criticism in reference to work of 
this kind, might browse on these pages destructively. Why, 
the higher critic might, for example, inquire, does a German 
burgomaster talk in this wise: “This Gaspard Duitz... had 
exercised commerce on a large scale at Antwerp”? Gaspard 
is, of course, our old friend Caspar or Kaspar, or our friend old 
Kaspar, in a French form. And “exercised commerce”? Now 
we have it. “ Ce Gaspard Duitz avait pratiqué le grand négoce 
à Anvers.” The translation was made from French, and not 
from German. But the higher criticism is out of place. We will 
simply set down the facts quite briefly for the benefit of those 
who have not leisure to investigate them. “ Bartholomai 
Sastrowen Herkommen, Geburt und Lauff seines gantzen 
Lebens ” was edited from the manuscript by Mohnike in 1823. 
Since then at least one German modernization has appeared, 
with the text cut down and trimmed for popular use. In 1886 
M. Edouard Fick made a French book of the same sort, and 
that was what Mr. Vandam translated. An idle man could 
amuse himself for hours with tracing the effects of this indirect 
derivation upon the language. Let us take an instance at 
random: “Im Aus- und Einreiten fiel der Schnee Enkels 
hoch.” “ As we rode out and back the snow fell ankle-deep,” 
is the meaning. M. Fick puts it: “La neige, en revanche, 
couvrit de gros flocons le cortège, à Paller comme au retour.” 
“The snow powdered our procession with large flakes, both 
on coming and on going,” says Mr. Vandam. Observe how 
the ankles have gone and the flakes come in. It is like the 
whispered proverbs with which, in the round-table game, we 
seek to wring a jest out of imperfect hearing. Yet, after all, 
we do get from the book the main facts of the story, truly told. 
And, if the translator worked from the tongue that he knew 
best, he had precedents of the finest quality to support him. 
Was not that classic book, “ Plutarch’s Lives,” done by Sir 
Thomas North from the French of Amyot? Do not all writers 
on Byzantine history accuse each other, with much justice, of 
using the Latin cribs to the authorities? And we have our- 
selves seen translations from the Greek by eminent hands, 
which, whatever they were made from, were not made from the 
Greek. Perhaps it would have been better to state plainly that 
“ Bartholomew Sastrow” was rendered from the French. But 
the sacred cloak of death may fitly hide the sins of a too eager as 
well as those of more heinous offenders. Haply some day an 
English scholar busied with the sixteenth century will labour 
more faithfully at the old burgomaster. For the present, those 
who cannot read German must be satisfied with having the gist 
and marrow of him as here accessible. 


“Twelve English Statesmen.”—Chatham. By FREDERIC 
HARRISON. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

All must regret that Mr. John Morley, whose admirable 
“Walpole” in this series we commended at the time of its 
appearance, found himself unable, by reason of his numerous 
enyagements, to carry on his study of Georgian politics in a 
second volume. Mr. Frederic Harrison has gallantly stepped 
into the breach and given us a racy and readable monograph ; 
though we miss the political insight and sanity of judgment of 
one no less famous as a statesman than as an author. 

To Chatham as an orator Mr. Harrison has done ample 
justice, and the copious extracts from his speeches are well 
chosen. We miss, however, the just qualification of Macaulay 
that Chatham was great as a rhetorician rather than as a 
debater, and, in our judgment, the vilification of Burke in com- 
parison is uncalled for and unjust. He agrees with Macaulay 
in regarding Chatham as the founder of our colonial Empire, 
and, following closely in the steps of Captain Mahan, he em- 
phasizes the fact, which is hardly noticed by Macaulay, that 
the growth of the Empire depended wholly on the predomin- 
ance of England as a sea-power. Here, however, and not here 
only, we note a defect which mars our enjoyment of the volume. 
History may, as Prof. Seeley told us, be politics in the making 
—it is that and something more—but the writer who views the 
past through the distorting medium of present_politics is not 
an historian, but a pamphleteer:o-Mr. Harrison, as/all readers 
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of the Posttivist Review are aware, holds very ‘pronounced 
views on the present Government, and we honour him for ex- 
pressing them so freely ; but a Life of Chatham is not the place 
to enter his protest against aggressive Imperialism, the unholy 
alliance of Imperialism and Protection, the persecution to which 
pro-Boers were subjected, Chinese labour, the “oily evasions ” 
and the week-ends of modern Ministers. Mr. Morley, an 
equally strong politician, is never guilty of such anachronisms. 
Once and again these modern touches are not only misplaced, 
but meaningless. What is the meaning of the remark that, 
among the books recommended by Pitt to his nephew, “there 
is nothing about Brunck or Schiitzius or German erudition,” 
“not a word about original research in the Record Office or 
the British Museum” ? 

There is a good deal in Mr. Harrison’s style that reminds us 
of Macaulay—the short sentences, the antithesis, and the allus- 
iveness. Not every reader will recognize at a glance “the most 
obsequious of his biographers” and “the great-grandson of 
Chatham’s colleague and successor.” There is too much care- 
less writing for which Macaulay affords no parallel. We read 
on the same page that there is no evidence that Chatham 
“possessed any serious learning or natural gift for literature” 
and that his letters “give us the picture of a noble mind well 
read in the best authors,” that Chatham had a “complete 
and generous education” as defined by Milton. This is almost 
a contradiction in terms. Again, there are annoying repetitions: 
“It is possible that the combination of Pitt, Burke, Conway, 
and the blameless Rockingham might have made an efficient 
Government in time, if Pitt had been allowed to lead” ; and on 
the same page, “It is possible that a powerful and stable 
Government might have been ultimately formed by a loyal 
combination of Pitt, Rockingham, Shelburne, Grafton, Conway, 
and Burke—always assuming the quiescence of George III. and 
of gout.” The English, too, is not always immaculate: “Such 
fear and shame //a¢ made them objects of pity” ; “ disaffection 
and riot was breaking out”; “the Pitt diamond is preserved zz 
the State jewels of France.” “The idea of William Pitt having 
ever been influenced,” &c., is a questionable construction which 
recurs several times. Is Carlyle or Mr. Harrison responsible 
for the superfluous negative in “It is impossible but that a 
London-born man should not be a stunted one”? 


“ Lippincott Educational Series.”— The Educational Theory of 
Immanuel Kant. Translated and edited by EDWARD 
FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Ph.D. 

Kant’s treatise on Education is little known among education, 
ists—probably on account of its want of system and continuity. 
It consists merely of lecture notes that the reader must expand- 
and often interpret, for himself. They are, however, so 
suggestive and weighty, so stamped with Kant’s peculiar 
character and mode of thought, that they well deserve to be 
treated as texts for expansion and study. 

In this edition we have a very good English rendering, in 
which Voght’s numbering of the sections is wisely retained, 
marginations being added—also an advantage. The notes are 
perhaps too voluminous, and the same may be said of the intro- 
duction. They tend to distract rather than to help the reader. 
The, author does all that can be done to elucidate Kant’s 
thoughts on education, and does it well, but it might have 
occupied fewer pages, and much fewer notes. Dr. Buchner has 
added extracts from Kant’s other writings that bear at all on 
pedagogy. This has not been done before; so that we have 
here for the first time in English all that Kant has left us of his 
views on education. 

There are singularly few traces of Kant’s special philosophy 
in the treatise. The notes have little reference to intel'ectual 
training ; still less to any definite school curricutum. They 
revolve round one subject, one supreme interest—the formation 
of character — the evolution of the will in its highest and 
noblest form, and the gradual building up of right habits. In 
short, they deal with ethical education mainly ; hence there is 
a connexion with the “ Ayvz¢sk of Practical Reason.” There is 
none with the other two Avztzken. Here we find again that 
splendid moral strength and heroic purity from every lower 
admixture which makes Kant’s “A777 of Practica] Reason” 
one of the loftiest and most bracing books every written. In 
these short aphoristic notes there glows the same ethical 
passion for the noblest conduct and for human freedom, the 


same conviction of the invincible strength that every man 
possesses to use if he will. 

Thus, characteristically, he says nothing about emotions or 
special motives as agents in ethical development. The child is 
to be trained gradually to habits of implicit obedience to duty, 
to reverence for the great intuitive maxims, and for himself; to 
a lofty sense of his own strength and of the ideal he shall freely 
aim at. Besides this tonic value in the book, almost all the 
dicta show a sagacity and acuteness which compensate for the 
limitations which were as characteristic of Kant’s mind as his 
powers. 


Schiller after a Century. By JOHN G. ROBERTSON. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Blackwood). 

Schillers centenary found but a faint echo in England, and 
the ordinary educated Englishman would be unable even now 
to tell the day of his death. Yet the same fortune has awaited 
Schiller’s poetry that Horace predicted for his own, and the 
schoolboy who could not name the authors of “ Faust” and the 
“ Buch der Lieder” is pretty certain if he has advanced beyond 
the beggarly elements of German to have read “ Wilhelm Tell ” 
and learnt by heart “ Ritter Toggenburg.” 

It is well, then, that this schoolboy, or at least his teacher, 
should have a clear conception of Schillers position in the 
literature not only of Germany but of Europe, of the relation 
in which he stands not only to Lessing and Goethe, to Grill- 
parzer and Hauptmann, but also to Greek tragedy, to Shakes- 
peare, and to the French classicists. This is the task that Prof. 
Robertson has essayed and successfully performed. The 
monograph shows the same powers of broad generalization 
and forcible presentation that we noticed in his handbook of 
German literature. It is based on a course of lectures given 
to King’s College students, but Prof. Robertson has eschewed 
the too common practice on which we have more than once 
animadverted of shunting lectures on the public. The full 
notes at the end furnish incidentally an invaluable bibliography 
of Schiller criticism, and the student at each point can check 
or supplement the author’s conclusions. These conclusions, 
which seem to us in the main sound, we cannot even state, 
much less discuss. One point we may notice as bearing 
directly on the school-room. The false Schiller, the poet of. 
nationalism and the prophet of liberty, was, according to our 
author, the creation of the German schoolmaster in 1859, and 
it is the schoolman of to-day, with his borné conservatism, 
who, by “fulsome and unreal biographies of the poet” and 
moralizing school editions of the plays, maintains this national 
idol and turns out year by year from the Gymmasia a race 
of “Schiller haters.” 

It is as a dramatist and a thinker that Schiller is treated 
in this volume, and we cannot but regret that a chapter was 
not devoted to the technique of the poetry, and in particular 
to the ballads, whichin England at least are more popular than 
the plays. 


The Principles of Heredity. By G. ARCHDALL REID. 
(Price 12s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

This volume, which is a sequel to “ The Present Evolution 
of Man,” is addressed mainly to medical men, but a large 
portion of it is of direct interest to educators, and the last three 
chapters are devoted to practical applications of the authors 
doctrines — religious and scholastic teaching and hygiene. 
However, there is little that is not within the comprehension 
of the lay reader, and the broad generalizations are vigorously 
stated without any needless technicalities. To sum up ina 
sentence, the first principle of heredity, according to Dr. Reid, 
every individual follows, with variations in the developmental 
footsteps of his forbears, and, consequently, recapitulates more 
or less perfectly in his own development the life history of the 
race ; when the later stages are omitted, we have an instance 
of reversion or regression. We cannot attempt even to sum- 
marize the arguments by which Dr. Reid reaches these con- 
clusions. We must be content to say that they seem to us 
conclusive, and that, if we accept them, we shall have to alter 
many time-honoured maxims on education and social reform. 
The chapter on Scholastic Teaching is the most sketchy in 
the book, and the author seems to us from sound principles to 
have deduced some very questionable conclusions, or, at any rate, 
conclusions that need careful definition and_limitation before 
we can safely act on them. That. heredity/ has,establishedts 
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claim to form a distinct branch in the training of medical 
men most would admit, with the corollary that the accepted 
curriculum might be lightened by discarding much memory 
work now required ; but we should be very sorry to see heredity 
linked with logic and botany as a matriculation subject. 
Again, “the two methods of intellectual training advocated at 
the present day, the scientific and the classical,” are pitted 
against one another and are pronounced alternative, because 
“the classical method, if pursued with any thoroughness, makes 
too great a demand on the available time.” It is further 
pointed out that the so-called classical method is not that of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, who knew no language but 
their own, but that of medizeval monasticism. But the author 
gives us no hint as to when this bifurcation should begin: 
only from his subsequent censure on public schools we gather 
that it must be at an early age. We hold, on the contrary, that 
up to the age of sixteen or seventeen the two factors must be 
combined, and that the introduction of “classical” used zn 
malam partem prejudices the real point at issue. Under which 
Category are we to put the study of the native tongue and 
literature, of history, and of art? Do not these subjects en- 
courage mental activity and develop the reflective powers that 
are starved and atrophied by our preSent routine, even more 
than a study of chemistry or physics ? 


“ English Men of Letters.”—/Jeremy Taylor. By EDMUND GOSSE. 
(712 x§ in., pp. xi, 234; price 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

This book is one of the best and pleasantest of the excellent series to 
which it belongs, and which contains so many books which are good 
and pleasant. It must have been no easy task for Mr. Gosse to gather, 
sift, and correct the materials for his life of Jeremy Taylor—at any rate 
for certain parts of it. Details for certain periods were far from 
abundant ; and of the details hitherto accepted as true many have 
proved on further examination to be little better than conjectures or at 
times the merest fables. Mr. Gosse has done his work with care, 
discretion, and skill; and it is unlikely that we shall ever have any 
completer or more satisfactory biography of this size than the one before 
us. But, after all, we do not, for the most part, read the volumes of 
this series for their biographical portions, but rather for their literary 
appreciations ; and in this matter Mr. Gosse is quite at home and writes 
with all his accustomed insight, sound judgment, and power of skilful 
expression. We entirely agree with his view that ‘* Holy Living,” 
‘*high as its devotional value is, cannot be regarded as one of its author’s 
principal contributions to literature.” As he points out, it is written 
too much from the outside and in general terms. It is too indis- 
criminating and exacting, and its powers of thought are not of a 
very high order. We rejoice that he endorses Bishop Heber’s view 
with regard to ‘‘ Auxiliary Beauty,” and says that he little cares who 
may have written it, ‘‘ provided it does not pass for Taylor’s” ; though 
there are certain matters relating to Taylor’s connexion with it concern- 
ing which it is difficult to decide. We have no space here to give the 
grounds for his opinion, but shall restrict ourselves to stating that they 
are clearly and convincingly given. We cannot, however, deny our- 
selves the pleasure of quoting what Mr. Gosse says about the ‘* Discourse 
of Friendship.” ‘‘Sometimes . . . Jeremy Taylor faintly repels us by 
an excess of sanctity. He seems a little too seraphic for human nature’s 
needs. He was a firm and jealous guide of souls. But ‘A Discourse 
of Friendship’ survives to assure us of his geniality, his acceptance of 
the social requirements of the creature, and of his own participation 
in the unselfish joys of life. Here he is neither mystical, nor sacer- 
dotal. Here he confesses to the weakness which longs for comfort, to 
the depression of spirits which finds a cure in friendly sympathy, to the 
attraction which rests on no logical basis but is an instinct. . . . The 
other writings of Jeremy Taylor supply us with ample reason to admire 
him ; the ‘ Discourse’ gives us authority to love him.” This is well 
and gracefully said, and is typical of the style in which the book is 
written. It has been a great pleasure to read it. There is one small 
matter which, we think, might well be set right in the next edition : 
on page 55, ‘‘sole begetter” should be ‘‘ onlie begetter”’ ; and it would 
be well not to lose sight, in the following sentences, of the fact that the 
“Mr. W. H.” of the dedication was the friend of the publisher “ T. T. ” 
(Thomas Thorpe), not of the author, as Mr. Sidney Lee has shown ; that 
“W. H.” probably = William Hall, (possibly, though not probably, 
William Holmes) ; and that ‘‘ begetter” most probably = ‘‘ getter,” ‘* pro- 
ee The matter is a very small one; but it is worth while to get it 
right. 

Observation Lessons on Plant Life: a Guide to the Teacher. By Mrs. 
BEVERLEY USSHER and Dororny JeBB. (Newmann.) 

Nature study, the latest boom in the educational mart, would have been 
received with more general and sincere favour if all its advocates had 
shown themselves as practical and reasonable as the authors of this 
work. Here is nothing to raise the suspicion that the new educational 
elixir is simply a new device for frittering away the precious hours of 


school life and for arousing an interest unrelated to the formal training of 
the mind and likely to result, in many cases, in dissipating the primitive 
delight in natural things. These lessons are designed, not to dole out 
information, but to set the class thinking; they attempt to impart the 
fundamental notions of botany and the habit of analysis which this 
subject creates. The course is intended to last for two years from the 
first week of March to the second week in December in the following 
year. Two hours a week is the time which it is suggested should be 
devoted to Nature study for young children. In the first hour a kind of 
botanical object-lesson is described ; and for the second hour a drawing 
lesson related to the previous lesson. This art work is carefully 
worked out, and treated with considerable originality—e.g., Ruskin’s 
suggestion for paper-cutting work (in ‘‘ Proserpina”) is described. The 
botanical subject-matter begins with ‘‘ Buds and Scars,” ‘‘ From Twig 
to Tree,” ‘‘ Space and Light as governing Form,” leading to the ele- 
mentary study of fruits and vegetables, and finishing the first year’s 
course with a few notes on natural selection. The second year’s course 
is similar, but perhaps a little more advanced. The descriptions are 
terse, interesting, and not too technical, and the book is provided 
throughout with good illustrations. Teachers of young children would 
do well, we believe, to give the course a trial. It has a high 
intrinsic merit, and as introduction to the more formal study of botany 
it should prove most valuable. 


Digest of the Law of Evidence. By the late Sir JAMES STEPHEN, 
Bart. Sixth Edition, by Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart., and 
HARRY LUSHINGTON STEPHEN. (Macmillan.) 

It is now five years since the last edition of this excellent digest 
appeared. The name of the late Mr. Justice Stephen is a sufficient 
guarantee of its excellence, and the work has been well carried on by 
his sons, the joint authors of this edition. No statute affecting the 

eneral law of evidence has been passed since the fifth edition made 
its appearance, and consequently the number of new cases cited are 
not numerous ; but some important cases on the question as to when 
evidence of character in criminal cases is deemed to be relevant and 

when not—for example, see ‘‘ Chornock v. Merchant ” (1900), 1 Q.B. 

474, and ‘* Rex v. Rouse” (1903), A.B. (November 27). The book, 

of course, is primarily intended for Bar students, and is subdivided 

into articles in which no superfluous words are used. This is in theory 

good, but we have often noticed that law students seem to prefer a 

ook more after the style of Wills ‘‘On Evidence,” where more explana- 
tion is given and which is in a more discursive form. There is no 
doubt, however, that the scheme of the digest is thoroughly scientific 
in its character, and perhaps if so small a book is worthy of the notice 
of a practitioner, it will appeal more to the trained lawyer. However, 
the late Mr. Justice Stephen has clearly laid down in his Introduction 
what he considers to be the fountains of the law of evidence, and these 
have been reduced to a connected system of intelligible rules. Every 
definition, however, in law is dangerous, as there are as a rule so many 
exceptions. The book we have always considered to be a most 
interesting one, and we have only ventured to suggest that the beginner 
is apt to find it difficult. 


Handbook to the Natural History of Cambridgeshire, Edited by J. E. 
Marr and A. E. SHIPLEY. (Cambridge: At the University Press.) 

One of the most useful by-products of the annual meeting of the 
British Association is the Handbook to the district in which that 
gathering is held. In more than one instance the result has been to 
provide the centre with a guide to its natural history, and perhaps 
also to its antiquities, of far more than ephemeral interest. The book 
under review was prepared for the meeting of the Association which 
took place at Cambridge during the past summer, and, as indeed 
might be expected, when one considers the place from which it 
emanated, is an altogether admirable account of the natural history 
of a portion of England second to none in interest to the botanist 
and entomologist. The guide is now published in the ordinary manner, 
and must long remain the standard work on the flora and fauna 
of this part of England. An excellent geological map occupies a 
pocket in the cover. 


‘s The Churchman s Bible. —/satah x/.-Ixvi. (Vol. II.) Explained 
by W. E. BARNES, D.D. (Price 2s. net. Methuen.) 

Dr. Barnes’s contribution to the excellent series of volumes of popular 
exposition known as ‘* The Churchman’s Bible” forms a worthy 
addition to the little library. In the form of a continuous narrative, 
written in untechnical language, he expounds the second part of the 
Book of Isaiah in a thoroughly readable manner. The results of 
critical scholarship are presupposed throughout, and are applied skil- 
fully in a constructive presentment of text and commentary, broken up 
into brief sections. The headings of these form a running analysis of 
the Book. The main body of the volume is preceded ty a brief intro- 
duction dealing with the authorship (§ 1), the structure and contents 
(§ 2), the occasion (§ 3) of these chapters, the life and times of 
Cyrus (§ 4), and the teaching of Isaiah xl.-Ixvi. (§ 5). One point 
among many of interest in the exposition may here be mentioned. The 
editor regards chapter liii. as referring to one of the prophetic writer’s 
contemporaries. He proceeds; ‘‘If it be further asked whether, this 
contemporary of the prophet can |bevidentified, andynamed, the answer 
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must be, No. Some writers have thought that a prince of the house 
of David is meant ; others have thought of some teacher of the law, 
like Ezra, or prophet, like Jeremiah. But it is more probable that 
some representative of the princely class is meant, for the language 
used suits a priest better than a king or a scribe. But the priest is no 
ordinary priest. On the one hand, he sprinkles many nations with 
the bl of purification and ‘justifies many’; on the other hand, his 
soul becomes a guilt-offering and he bears the iniquity of many. He 
is a priest who latethe: consciously or unconsciously) offers his own 
submission under suffering to God, and is accepted. But his name is 
utterly lost ; only his work remains.” We could have wished that the 
textual problems had been handled more radically—but work of this 
kind falls outside the plan of the series. The whole forms a remark- 
ably well balanced exposition of a constructive kind, exactly suited to 
meet the needs of the intelligent popular study of thoughtful laymen. 
For books of this kind there is, happily, a growing need. 


(1) Rivingtons’ ‘* Books of the Bible.” —S¢. Matthew. Edited by the 
Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. (Price Is. 6d.) (2) Oxford and 
Cambridge Edition of ‘* The Books of the Bible.”— The Gospel of 
rr iid By the Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A. (Price Is. net. 

ill.) 

Each year sees a large addition to the published number of ‘‘ helps” 
in the shape of school text-books designed for class use and teaching 
purposes generally. It cannot be said, however, that the average 
quality of this kind of work shows (at present) any notable signs of 
advance, such as might legitimately be expected in view of the activity 
of Biblical scholarship (in both the Old and New Testament depart- 
ments). 

(1) Of the two volumes before us Mr. Hillard’s is, on the whole, the 
more satisfactory. It contains a useful sketch of ‘‘ Palestine in the 
time of Christ” (pages 6-15) and a ‘‘ Synopsis of the Life of Christ” 
(pages 16-24), There are also some useful appendices (‘‘ The Use of 
the Old Testament in St. Matthew’s Gospel,” &c.). It is strange to 
find, however, that the Gospel as it stands is ascribed to St. Matthew 


(page 1). Nota hint is given that it is a composite work; yet this is 
one of the commonplaces of modern New Testament criticism! The 
‘*Synoptic question” is ignored. We are also told that ‘‘the 


Sadducees” or ‘‘ Zaddikim” were ‘‘ ‘the Righteous’—z.e., those who 
believed that righteous conduct . . . was the first essential, while 
Mcsaic ceremonies were not to be insisted upon, and that the law 
might well be adapted to the requirements of the age” (page 9). 
Wrong-headedness and inaccuracy combined could scarcely go further ! 

(2) Of Mr. Marshall’s volume little need be said. It is garnished 
with several lists compiled for examination purposes, as well as some 
not altogether accurately drawn maps. Notes intended ‘‘ chiefly for 
young students,” however concise, ought at least not to be inaccurate 
or misleading. Yet on page xiv we are informed that Barabbas means 
“the son of shame,” while on page 14 we are told that Gehennd was 
t the narrow valley to the S.W. of Jerusalem, through which the Gihon 
flows.” How many of the ‘‘ young students” for whom this work is 
intended will guess that the ‘‘ Gihon ” referred to is not the river of 
Paradise, but a spring (‘‘the waters of Gihon”) near Jerusalem, the 
identification of which is highly uncertain ? 


A Second Latin Course. By E. II. Scorr and FRANK JONES. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This course may be briefly described as the First Book of the Com- 
mentaries peptonized. The matter is given in three forms : first, simple 
sentences ; then longer connected sentences ; and lastly, the text itself 
with omissions. On this are founded grammar lessons, exercises, and oral 
drill. The whole has been carefully planned, and hangs together, and 
a pupil who has gone throngh the book should have passed the pons 
asinorum. The only objection we can take is that the subject-matter 
is not likely to interest him greatly, and we wish the author had chosen 
instead the invasion of Britain. Yet, after all, in spite of Dr. Field and 
Mr. Holmes, we hold that the language must be at this stage the first 
consideration, and for language teaching the course is admirable. 


Famous Fighters of the Fleet. By EDWARD FRASER. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

This book, dedicated to the ‘‘Jack Tars” of England, to whom 
‘the lasses and the little ones look,” is pronounced by the writer to be 
“ something of an experiment, something of a new departure.” Its 
aim is to justify continuity in the nomenclature of the ships in the 
nation’s Navy. ‘* The heroism of the old Navy lies evermore in the 
man-of-war names of the new Navy,” says Mr. Fraser, and he is moved 
to wonder that newspaper writers should ask, in connexion with the 
“ Formidable,” ‘“ Who can feel any pride in a blustering adjective?” 
and should call on the Admiralty ‘‘ to popularize the Navy by reform- 
ing the names of the ships.” ‘* Why this mania for adjectives and such 
futilities?’”? goes on the newspaper scribe. Mr. Fraser answers the 
question by giving the story of the various ‘‘ Formidables,” ‘* Mon- 
mouths,” ‘* Royal Sovereigns,” ‘* Téméraires,” and others that have 
ploughed the seas in defence of this island. The ‘‘ blustering adjective ” 
‘ Formidable ” is a ‘‘ trophy-name,” for the first “ Formidable” was 
taken from the French when ‘‘ Hawke came swooping from the 
West ” in November, 1759. It was the French flag-ship—a two-decker 


ot eighty guns, and the only one that the terrific storm allowed Hawke to 
bring off from Quiberon Bay. From that day the Navy has never been 
without a ‘‘ Formidable,” but the present magnificent vessel is very 
different from Hawke’s trophy, and from ‘‘ Formidable II.,” the 
famous three-decker of ninety-eight guns, which was Rodney’s flag-ship 
when he saved the West Indies, averted invasion of these islands, and 
destroyed the powerful French fleet commanded by De Grasse, off 
Guadaloupe, in 1770, The account of this famous exploit is given in 
detail and with great spirit, and is full of thrilling interest, as, indeed, 
is the whole book. Mr. Fraser begins with a full description of the 
“ Monmouth” of to-day, a first-class ‘‘ County ” cruiser, having a dis- 
placement of nearly ten thousand tons. The enormous size of this 
splendid vessel is made clear by a rather amusing and original series of 
comparisons : ¢.g., if the “ Monmouth ” were stood on end in St. Paul’s 
Cathedrai her bows would project fifty feet above the cross on the dome. 
Were she placed beside the Clock Tower of Westminster, she would 
overlap the tower by half as high again; and so on. To speak of all 
the points of interest in the book, however, would be to quote it all. 
It should be read from cover to cover. There is a vivid account of the 
“ Fighting Téméraire,” and of how Turner came to paint his famous 
picture. The illustrations are good, and include portraits of the 
French as well as the English captains. There are some gc 
diagrams, but a couple of maps of the areas of fighting would be an im- 
provement. The book is well suited for a prize both for boys and girls. 
No story of adventure comes up to it in interest. 


Lectures Scientifiques. A French Reader for Science Students. 
W. G. HartoG. (Rivingtons.) 

The book has been compiled primarily for students preparing for a 
Science degree at the University of London. To read a scientific work 
in French or German is not an unreasonable requirement for such can- 
didates, provided the range is limited to the special branches that they 
offer. It would be absurd, for instance, to set the chemist to construe 
a technical work on obstetrics, or to require of the botanist a knowledge 
of French technological terms in electro-magnetism. Mr. Hartog has 
wisely confined hisextracts to Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, and Botany, 
but even with this limitation it would have been better to make two or 
more separate volumes. The extracts are well chosen, but the glossary 
hardly fulfils the promise of the preface. A good many technical 
words we fail to find, and, on the other hand, there are scores of words 
to be found in any French-English dictionary. ‘‘ Gateau—cake” will 
not help the anatomist. A glossary, however complete, could not take 
the place of notes; and, though in literature we have often advocated 
the plain text, in science, where wdyra pei, notes seem to us almost a 
necessity for full apprehension. 


Anecdotes et Récits. A Reader for Elementary and Middle Forms. 
By W. G. Hartoc. (Price 2s. 6d.  Rivingtons.) 

This is intended to follow the ‘‘ First Book of French Oral Teaching,’ 
by the same editor, which covers the first year. The extracts are well 
chosen, interesting in themselves, and well graduated. They are 
followed by oral and written practice—questions on the matter, grammar, 
and composition founded on the passage. The editor holds that these 
retranslation exercises should be reserved to a later stage. Here we 
venture to differ from him. Strike while the iron is hot. If they are 
first gone through orally in class, we see no reason why even at this 
stage they should not be written. The illustrations are excellent, and 
altogether it is an attractive little book. 


Preface to First Greek Reader. By Jonn E. B. Mayor. (Price 1s. net. 
Macmillan & Bowes. ) 

“ As a man of peace, I drew the sting of this preface in later editions. 
As we are again in a state of war, I venture to reprint it.”—So runs the 
advertisement. From the opposite camp we can welcome this ‘‘ telum 
imbelle sine ictu ” of our classical Priam. As far as we can see it has 
not the remotest bearing on the present controversy, and might more 
aptly be compared to the arrow of the young Iulus which vanished in a 
shower of scintillations. It starts soberly enough with some sound 
advice on the first stages of Greek teaching—a commendation of the 
intensive method, the need of repetition, the advantages of postponing 
syntax. There is only one point on which we disagree. Prof. Mayor 
is a purist, and would have none but Attic Greek of the golden age. 
Surely, if he allows an exception in favour of the Hellenistic Greek of the 
New Testament, he might admit Homer, which will attract schoolboys 
more than his unrivalled yrna. But this is only, so to speak, the 
suet of the plum pudding. A bibliography of German Zlementartiche, 
emendations of Apostolios and Sophocles, fragments which add a new 
word to the lexicons, and ‘‘ quicken those chaste instincts of criticism 
which shrink from the touch of a barbarism,” a defence of Latin verse- 
making, a snubbing of Sainte-Beuve, and a belabouring of Robert Lowe 
and Prof. Seeley (unequally yoked together in the context), and a 
refutation of the vulgar names of the Greek vowels—such is the /farrage 
of this entertaining bellus. 


Sound Learning and Religious Education, 
(Price Is. Clay.) 

This introductory lecture to the courses of Biblical study delivered 
to the Women’s Department of King’s College, London, was well 
worth publishing, and will find a-wider audience than those to whom it 
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was immediately addressed. It follows in the main the same line of 
thought as the lectures of Dean Robinson that we recently noticed, but 
confines itself more to first principles. Miss Gardner is guarded in her 
utterances, and careful not to offend weak brethren, but she proclaims 
herself none the less an advocate of Lehrfreiheit. Thus, while drawing 
no strong line between morals and religion, and apparently deprecating 
a secular system of ethics, she insists on the need of distinct ethical 
teaching, and maintains that the Bible by itself is not an adequate 
text-book of ethics. Part of the lecture, such as the defence of a 
critical study of the Bible, may seem to us a battering at open doors, 
but some of the audience to whom these counsels were addressed may 
have thought them overbold. Teachers and intending teachers will 
find much help and guidance in the lecture. 


Germelshausen. Von F. GERSTUCKER. Edited by GRIFFIN M. 
LOVELACE. (Price 1s. 3d. Ginn.) 

This is in every way a satisfactory Reader for young students. The 
German is, of course, good: the interest of the tale is well maintained 
throughout by the air of mystery that pervades the whole. The notes 
have stood the test of use in class and are not too long. Perhaps a few 
—such as those on als and wenn, prepositions, 477 and er—are super- 
fluous ; but, on the other hand, those on the use of du and Jhr, and of 
lassen and on national customs, are instructive and interesting. The 
exercises for retranslation, with a few necessary footnotes, are carefully 
compiled, and afford good practice in varied constructions and the 
opportunity of applying at once the ‘‘leading facts of word-order” 
which stand at their head. A few more examples under each heading 
would add to the usefulness of the ‘‘ facts.” The vocabulary seems to 
be complete, and the pronunciation is assisted by the use of long marks 
and accents. The print throughout the book is large and clear and the 
volume attractive. 


‘‘Siepmann’s Elementary German Series.” —Aus dem Leben eines 
Onglucklichen, By H. HANSJAKOB. Edited by Miss E. Dixon. 
(Price 2s. Macmillan.) 

This series is now too well known to require any recommendation, 
and the present work, in the hands of an enthusiastic editor, maintains 
the high standard of preceding volumes. It comprises an interesting 
introduction on Dr. Hansjakob and his connexion with the ‘ Kultur- 
kampf,” a well printed text of the ‘‘ Erzählung,” and excellent notes, 
historical, grammatical, and explanatory of words and phrases, with a 
few well chosen parallel quotations from other authors. Many of these 
notes are, perhaps, rather too elaborate for the ordinary schoolboy, but 
a judicious teacher will know how to make good use of them. Even 
in the vocabulary much valuable information is added to the complete 
list of words. The editor-in-chief has added the usual three carefully 
prepared appendices for retranslation, and a key (2s. 6d.) to these has 
been published for the guidance of teachers. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by R. A. VON MINCKWITz 
and Miss A. C. WILDER. (Price 2s. Ginn.) 

In this volume we have yet another to add to the useful editions of 
this well known comedy. The annotators have done their work well: 
their introduction contains the main incidents of Lessing’s life anda 
brief estimate of his place in German literature; and they have added 
to it a list of books of reference to encourage independent study. The 
notes are clear and adequate, but with a tendency to over-frequent 
translation. We have noticed two or thfte slips, such as the date of 
the Epiphany being given as the ‘‘second Sunday after Christmas” 
(page 21, line 10); nor do we see any reason for twisting ‘‘ein Taler 
achizig”’ into ‘‘einige achtzig Taler” (pave 62, line 22), since Werner 
speaks of the debt a few lines later as ‘* meine Paar [? paar] Groschen.” 
There is also some error in the note on page 36, line 20, as none of 
the words to which reference is there made appear in the text. The 
usual German-English vocabulary is supplemented by one for the 
French of Riccaut. 


Freytag’s Die Journalisten. Edited by LEIGH R. GREGOR. 
(Price 2s. Ginn.) 

“ Die Journalisten ” has found an exceptionally able editor in Dr. 
Gregor. The introductions are such as to arouse an interest both in 
the work itself and in the author’s character and aims; while some 
additional notes throw much light on German life and customs. The 
editor assumes, in his notes, a considerable knowledge of elementary 
syntax, but he is very suggestive in his comments on doch, einmal, 
schon, &c., and leads the student on to independent discovery by 
references to other passages where these words occur. The ‘‘ topics 
suggested for study in class” should prove useful to the teacher, and 
we are sorry to see so few of the admirable translation exercises. The 
vocabulary seems complete, and is preceded by some good hints for its 
use. On the whole, a thoroughly attractive edition of this favourite 
comedy. 

A German Reader, Edited by W. H. CARRUTH, Ph.D. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Dr. Carruth has compiled an excellent Reader as regards his choice 
of prose pieces, but we are sorry to see translations from the English 
among the poems selected ‘‘ for memorizing.” Even the best transla- 
tions necessarily fall short of their originals, and the use of them means 
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an opportunity lost of introducing the learner to the genuine German 
literature. The notes are very numerous and tend too much to save 
the learner trouble: that ‘‘ es refers to das Volk” should be discovered 
by the pupil; auch and son früher hardly need the help of transla- 
tion in the notes; and the use of words like wenn, sondern, and the 
past tense of müssen is explained at length twice. On the other hand, 
while frequent help is given with the straightforward rules on the 
government of prepositions, no comment is made on the more difficult 
constructions with deharren auf (page 75) and denken an. The 
note on 424, more commonly 404, is likely to mislead. The Reader 
contains also a very complete vocabulary, a list of irregular verbs, and 
numerous excellent retranslation exercises carefully graded. 


Elementary German for Sight Translation. Edited by CLYDE FORD. 
(Price 1s, Ginn.) 

This little book should supply a want in the early stages of learning 
German. The pieces are well chosen and simple enough for their pur- 
pose, while presenting sufficient difficulty to give occasion for that 
** quickness of perception and confidence in himself” which Dr. Ford 
rightly considers so valuable for the learner. The footnotes give help 
on the more unusual words and idioms. No reason is alleged for the 
occasional insertion of pieces in Roman type, the earlier ones being all 
in German character. 


Goethes Egmont. Edited by J. T. HALFIELD. (Price 2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Prof. Halfield’s ‘* Egmont” contains none of the careful scholarship 
we expect from any one who attempts to edit Goethe. In the some- 
what lengthy introductions there is some good historical discussion of 
the evolution of the play and Goethe’s varying attitude towards it up 
to the time of its completion ; but the notes are very inadequate and of 
little practical use to ‘‘ students as they are ”—or, at least, as we know 
them—in England. The illustrations from Hooft’s ‘‘ History of the 
Netherlands” (1642), together with good print and an accurate text, 
are the best recommendations of this work. We have noticed one 
printer’s error in the omission of the note on rechéschaffene (page 29, 
line 29), to which a reference number is given in the text. 


Mendelism. By R. C. PUNNETT. (Price 2s. net. Macmillan & Bowes.) 

What is ‘“ Mendelism”? We shall not be insulting our readers if 
we venture to wager that not one in ten could answer the question ofi- 
hand. And yet the theory which a modest priest at Briinn propounded 
in the middle of the last century, and which was ignored by the 
scientificsworld until the beginning of this century, must profoundly 
modify the Darwinian theory of natural selection and has a direct 
bearing on social and educational problems. Mr. Punnett writes for 
the many, and steers clear of the vexed questions that were so hotly 
debated at the last meeting of the British Association; but we have 
rarely read a clearer exposition of a somewhat intricate scientific 
speculation. The few technical terms employed are explained in the 
text, so that the layman who knows nothing of botany or biology can 
follow the argument. A note at the end gives directions whereby any 
one with a garden can repeat for himself Mendel’s experiments. For 
the young scientist it is a fascinating little volume. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. With Introduction, Notes, and Ap- 
pendices. By JOHN HOLLAND Rose. 3 vols. (G. Bell.) 

Less sumptuous and less elaborate than the last edition that we 
reviewed, this edition will commend itself to the student not only by 
reason of its cheapness, but of its scholarly brevity and precision. Dr. 
Rose rarely criticizes, but he gives or tells us where to find the obscure 
allusions and references by which we may check or supplement 
Carlyle’s statements. Reproductions of the portraits and pictures 
which Carlyle is known to have had before him add greatly to the 
interest. 


Who said that? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings. 
By EDWARD LATHAM. (Routledge. ) 

This latest volume of ‘‘ Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library ” is 
an abbreviation of Mr. Latham’s larger work, ‘‘ Famous Sayings and 
their Authors,” which was reviewed in these columns. The sayings 
are well chosen and accurately reported, and a good index makes them 
easy to find. A second index of authors would be a welcome addition. 
We could spare some dying speeches and confessions, and should like 
instead some of the common catchwords whose origin can be traced to 
Punch. Lord Bacon and Lord Charles Bowen are not titles known 
to the English peerage. 

Dumas? Adventures in Switzerland. Edited by ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 
(Price 4d. Blackie.) 

Of these two short stories from ‘* En Suisse,” ‘* Le Bifteck d’Ours ” 
is a very old friend; ‘*Une Pêche de Nuit” is comparatively fresh. 
The notes leave something to be desired. Cabriolet is not ‘‘ the box- 
seat,” but what is now known as the supplément to the diligence. 
“ L'enfant de Virgile” cannot possibly refer to the Fourth Eclogue ; 
more probably it is a vague reminiscence of ‘‘sequiturque patrem non 
passibus aequis.” The etymologies are some of them wrong, and all, in 
our judgment, superfluous. Dumas’ mock display of antiquarian learn- 
ing might well be left alone ; but what can be the use of a note such as: 
‘There were two Plinys, uncle and nephew. / Strabo was a writer on 
geographical subjects ; while Tite-Live.is the Roman)historian’’? So 
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to tell the pupil that Mile. Scudéry was a writer of pastoral romances 
will not help him to see the joke. In the text there are some confusing 
misprints. 

Great Zimbabwe. By R. N. HALL. (Paice 21s. net. Methuen.) 

This handsome volume, copiously illustrated with maps, plans, and 
photographs, is a continuation of Theodore Bent’s ‘‘ Ruined Cities of 
Mashonaland ” and of Hall and Neal’s ** Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia,” 
and gives a full account of explorations and excavations carried on by 
the author in 1902-1904 on behalf of the Government of Khodesia. 
Zimbabwe is a vast buried city the extent of which is even now not 
definitely determined, though Mr. Hall has proved that it must have 
covered at least 2 miles by 144 miles, and it reveals as many strata of 
civilization as Hlissarlik. Gold was then, as now, the magnet that 
drew the builders of these cyclopean walls, these conical towers and 
elliptical temples ; and for ages it was the emporium of the gold trade. 
Mr. Hall is content to state facts, and he leaves the framing of hypo- 
theses to Mr. A. H. Keene, who, in an interesting introduction, main- 
tains that this is ‘‘the land of Havilah where there is gold,” and that 
Ophir was only the port for the transshipment of the gold. That these 
early gold diggers were of a Semitic type and Arabian Hymiarites is, 
we think, clearly proved, but the evidence of extreme antiquity seems 
to us very doubtful. Few except the professional arch:vologist will 
care to possess the book, but it is one to order from the library; and 
the incidental accounts of the Makalamya are most entertaining. 


Metklejohn’s Poetry Books, A new Selection in Four Books. 
(Meiklejohn & Holden.) 

These small books are attractive in form, and that is half the battle 
with small children. They are also well graduated in difficulty. In 
Book I. there is no piece beyond the comprehension of a child of eight, 
and few that a child with a spark of poetry in him will not appreciate. 
We are inclined to except the Herfick and Alice Cary’s ‘‘ Ah, think of 
it, my little friends!” Another good feature is the inclusion of new 
poets—Mrs. Tollemache, Mr. Newbolt, Mr. A. P. Graves. Some of 
the poems—for instance, Macaulay’s ‘‘ Naseby ”—are somewhat ruth- 
lessly curtailed. Asa whole, the selection shows taste and judgment. 


Modern Industrial Progress. By CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(Price ros. 6d. net. Lippincott Company.) 

This popular work, by the author of ‘The Wonders of Modern 
Mechanism,” should command a wide sale. It is copiously and well 
illustrated, and gives a clear, non-technical account of inventions that 
are on every one’s lips, but of which very few even of educated men 
and women could give an intelligible account. Wireless telegraphy, 
X-rays, Santos Dumont air-ship, the linotype, and rock drill—we 
choose at random a few of the articles here treated both with pen and 
pencil. 

Commercial German. Part II. By Gustav HEIN and 
MICHEL BECKER. (Price 2s. 6d. Murray.) 

The Second Part is on the same lines as the First, but, instead of 
a vocabulary, we have notes in German. ‘*Commercial” is given 
a wide connotation and embraces passages from Lessing, Benedix, 
Freitag, and Topfer. This is as it should be. We do not want to 
keep the commercial side at school to bills of lading and market 
quotations. 


Milton’s Areopagitica. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL. 
(Price 2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Cotterill has sought to provide a simpler edition of the ‘‘ Areo- 
pagitica” for students who find Mr. Hales’s edition too learned and 
recondite. While refraining from parallel passages in Latin and Greek, 
he gives just enough help in the way of paraphrase and explanation of 
allusions and obsolete words and phrases to enable a sixth-form boy to 
follow the text with ease and even with pleasure. The introduction 
treats, nter alia, with much judgment the question of Milton’s rank as 
a prose writer. To date the trial of Orestes as ctrc. 1177 B.C. seems 
on a par with Archbishop Usher’s 4004 for the Creation, and to com- 
pare the Court of the Areopagus in St. Paul’s day with our House of 
Lords is a misleading analogy. 


Dumas’ Le Voyage de Chicot. Edited by GEORGE HEYER. 
(Price 4d. Blackie.) 

It is only by inference that the pupil will gather that this is an 
episode from ‘‘ Les (Juarante-cinq,” and without the context it is too 
much like a penny dreadful. The notes are satisfactory as far as they 
go, but rather short measure. How could an editor refrain from a note 
on ‘*en stireté—pas en sécurité” on the first page ? 
misprint. 

Voyage aux Pyrénées. By H. TAINE. Edited by WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON. (Price 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The present edition comprises about three-fifths of the original work, 
‘*Le Monde” and ‘‘ everything that might be considered unsuitable or 
uninteresting for school reading having been omitted.” The “Travels” 
was a pot-builer undertaken to provide the funds for a tour that Taine’s 
health rendered necessary; but, to borrow Canon Ainger’s epigram, 
even when writing a guide-book on commission, 


“Lo! enter Taine, and always entertaining.” 
We are not so sure whether the British schoolboy who looks on 


“ Une fossé” isa 


scenery with the eyes of an ancient Roman will find it so. He will 
want all that Taine in his preface warns his reader that he will not 
find—perilous ascensions, encounters with bears, an English miss fished 
out from a gave. The historical and geographical notes are full and 
brightly written. The explanatory notes leave something to desire. 
No help is given in ‘‘the use of thoroughly idiomatic English in the 
translation,” on which the general editor rightly insists. Further, 
some real difficulties are left unsolved. Whence the quotation on 

e 34? What is the double reference to Voltaire on page 42? Who 
is the M. Lycidas of page 46? In the introduction no use seems to 
have been made of the recently published ‘‘ Letters” of Taine. 


Gautier's Voyage en Espagne. Edited by GERALD GOODRIDGE. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Gautier’s travels are likely to prove more attractive to the English 
schoolboy than those of Taine. There is more local colour, and they 
are not ‘‘sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” The notes, how- 
ever, of this edition are uninspired and uninspiring. The Spanish 
words and phrases are generally explained in the text. A note, when 
one #s needed, should show the pupil that Spanish is a dialect of Latin. 
The editor reveals no knowledge either of the language or the literature 
of Spain. ‘The romancero was originally a collection of romantic 
stories of chivalry dating from the sixteenth century.” Only this and 
nothing more. Again, Gautier is generally easy to understand, but 
often very difficult to translate, and the notes give no help in transla- 
tion. ‘Bistrés d’un bitume digne de Rembrandt” is rendered: 
‘t smeared the colour of wood-soot with a bituminous tone worthy ot 
R.” ; and we are told for the second time that J7s¢re is a pigment made 
from wood-soot, as if “bistre” were not an English word. Gautier 
writes: ‘*St. Hubert’s stag as it is represented in the marvellous 
engraving of Albert Dürer.” This is annotated: ‘* The reference is to 
a portrait of Saint Hubert, by Albrecht Dürer (1471-1528), the great 
German artist and the perfecter of the art of engraving.” Gautier sees 
a dancer whose dress reminds him of that ‘de Fanny Elssler, dans le 
Diable boiten.” Note: ‘‘Elssler, a famous Parisian ballet dancer. 
Le diable boiteux, Asmodeus, the destroyer of the book of Tobit.” 
Could any note be more futile? The editor can never have seen 
Diirer’s print or heard of the comic opera of Favart. 


Balza’s Une Téndbreuse Affaire. Edited by MARIE A. PECHINET. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press. ) 

Though not one of Balzac’s greatest novels, this is well adapted for 
school purposes, combining as it does a valuable historical study of the 
early days of the Empire with a police mystery à /a Gaboriau. The 
historical notes are full and satisfactory, but we should have preferred 
an inttoductory sketch of the time to the slight cr#tiyue of Balzac as a 
writer. The notes on words and idioms might with advantage have 
been fuller. Thus /oup-cervier on page 2 needs a note, and it might 
have been pointed out that the telegraph mentioned more than once 
was acvien, not électrique. 


Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, By T. Rice HOLMES. 
(Price 6s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Holmes’s large and important book on Caesar’s campaigns in 
Gaul was reviewed in the number of 7he Journal of Education for 
March, 1900. A second edition, consisting of the historical narrative, 
with the articles on questions of Gallic and Gallo-Roman history 
omitted, appeared in Oct@ber, 1903. A copy of this second edition 
coming now to hand gives us an opportunity of noticing and recom- 
mending the book once more. Yet the present writer is hardly com- 
petent to treat of it; for he has long used it with his private studies 
and brings to criticism a mind biassed by gratitude. He may say of it, 
however, that it affords an indispensable commentary on the text of 
Caesar—indispensable alike to the student of history and to the teacher 
who is minded to understand and enjoy, as well as to construe, the 
most familiar of Latin books. If he, or let us say we, may hint at a 
fault, it has seemed to us at times that the French authorities have 
been more diligently ransacked by Mr. Holmes than the German. 
Ariovistus and the Sueban amphictyony look a httle different when 
viewed from the east of the Rhine. And sometimes we feel ourselves 
to be moving among uncertain constructions rather than actual facts, 
if it is only when you must hazard a combination or confess yourself 
batiled. But we cavil not. Weare obliged to Mr. Holmes for giving 
us his work in this cheaper form; and we suggest to our readers, or to 
those of them who teach elementary Latin, that the ‘‘Gallic War” 
will grow less wearisome if they use his help in interpreting it. 


(1) ‘* Blackie’s English Classics.”—A/#//on’s Comus. Edited by Rev. 
E. A. Puitiirs, B.A. (7 x 434 in., pp. xlix, 68; price Is. 6d. 
Blackie.) (2) ‘* Moffat’s English Classics.”—Comus. By JOHN 
Minron. Edited, with Life, Introductory Notes, Paraphrasing, 
&c., by THoMAS Pace. Third Edition, revised. (7 x 43 in, 
pp- 150; price Is. 6d. E. J. Arnold.) 

(1) Mr. Phillips supplies a good introduction of the ordinary kind— 
containing life, sources, &c.—written in a scholarly manner, but not 
particularly introducing ‘‘ Comus,” and a satisfactory body of notes. 
A glossary, in which the derivations of a few of the words used by 
Milton are given, is added at the end. The édition seems tous.a sound 
and trustworthy one. 
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(2) An introduction of the usual miscellaneous character is added to 
this edition by Mr. Page, of which the most valuable are the sections 
on the sources of the masque, the personages of the masque, and the 
literary notes. The notes at the end of the book, though somewhat 
brief, are fairly good, and so are those on language and etymology. 
Good examples of analysis and of paraphrasing are added besides, and 
typical questions selected from various examination papers are furnished. 
Indeed, the book is manifestly meant for students who have an examina- 
tion before them. They will Gnd it useful. 


Our Mother Tongue: a Grammar and History of the English 
Language, Twelfth Edition. By H. M. Hewitt, M.A., LL.M., 
and GEORGE BEECH, M.A., LL.D. (7 x 5§in., pp. viii, 404; 
price 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

This book, being in its twelfth edition, requires no detailed notice. 
It has made its mark, and will stay. In the revised and partly re- 
written edition, all difficulties have been removed, or at any rate made 
clear, so that the student need have no fear. The book now stands as 
a good workmanlike treatise on the English Janguage—not original, 
but thoroughly trustworthy, and would be hard to replace. Itis neatly 
and clearly printed, and well bound. 


Nature Teaching. Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture 
for the use of Schools. By FRANCIS Watts, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., 
and WILLIAM G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.L.S. (8 x 5in., 
pp. xi, 193 ; price 3s. 6d. Murray.) 

Mr. Watts is Government Analyst of the Leeward Islands, West 
Indies, and Mr. Freeman is Superintendent of the Colonial collections 
at the Imperial Institute. Originally this book was written for use in 
the West Indies. But it having been proposed to bring out an edition 
to suit the English market, Mr. Freeman has lent his assistance. 
Together they have produced a sound and good book. Though it does 
not quite cover the ground of what is known as ‘‘ Nature teaching,” it 
does cover by far the most important part, and does so well and simply. 
The plan of observation and experiment pursued is a thoroughly good 
one, and is applied consistently throughout. We have not seen any 
book better suited for beginners, who are only daunted by being given 
too much at atime. Here they are only given enough to last them a 
very little over a year, if they will restrict themselves to what is set 
down for them to do. At the end of the book we have added a short 
and useful chapter on ‘‘ Animal Pests of Plants,” a good glossary of 
ae and suggested courses and apparatus. Altogether this is a good 


Elements of Botany. By Joser Y. BERGEN. Revised Edition. 
(74% x Sin., pp. ix, 283, illustrated ; price 5s. Ginn.) 

This is a revised edition of an admirably illustrated little book on 
botany issued by Messrs. Ginn. It is businesslike and full—yet not 
too full. Every chapter is supplied with numerous experiments for 
students, and with numerous small working drawings. Much that was 
in the original edition has been abandoned, and only what is most useful 
has been retained, while a good deal has been added, treating mainly 
of typical cryptogamic forms, and trading on the ecological classification 
of plants. An appendix gives additional illustrations, chiefly for use in 
the determination of species ; and the book concludes with a full index. 
An excellent little book, excellently set forth, and affording work for 
about four or five terms. English teachers of botany will do well to 
take note of it—and, better still, will use it. 


A Laboratory Guide in Elementary Bacteriology. By WILLIAM 
DopcE Frosr, New York. The Macmillan Company. 1903. 
(Price 7s. net.) 

This elaborate work, now in its third edition, is intended for the 
Student of bacteriology working in the laboratory. It contains an 
account of apparatus and methods, interleaved with white paper for the 
Purpose of notes, and a description of the chief bacteria, with blank 
Spaces for sketches and for notes on the specimens observed. Altogether 
a most useful work for the student of the subject, and invaluable for 
men working for diplomas in Public Health. 


Modern Theory of Physical Phenomena. By AUGUSTO RIGHI. Trans- 
lated by AUGUSTUS TROWRRIDGE. (Price §s.net. Macmillan.) 
The wide importance of the later theories on the nature of matter 
raised by recent discoveries in connexion with radio-activity, their 
philosophical as well as their scientific interest, and their connexion 
with the question of the nature and attributes of the ether, make any 
k dealing at all adequately with them peculiarly interesting at the 
Present time. This little monograph by the author of ‘* Telegrafia 
senza Filo,” has gone through two editions in its native land, and has 
now been well translated into Engtish by the Professor of Mathematical 
Physics in the University of Wisconsin. It is not, of course, a book 
for beginners or for elementary students, but advanced students and 
teachers will find it very interesting. It contains an account of the 
latest views on the electron theory, a description of the facts which 
have led up to it, and a bibliography of books and papers recently pub- 
lished in connexion withit. ‘* The electrons,” says the writer, ‘ would 
seem to be the elements of construction in the architecture of the atoms. 
When such a hypothesis as this is once adopted, the dogma of the 
Invariability of the chemical atom, or of the impossibility of trans- 


mutation of chemical substances, is forever banished from science, since 
according to this hypothesis everything is built up of electrons.” Time 
has its revenges, and perhaps the views of the alchemists—wild as they 
were in many ways—may have had more foundation than they have 
generally been given credit for, however devious and unscientific may 
have been the path by which they were arrived at. 


Daudet’s La dernière Classe, &c. Edited by H. W. PRESTON. 
(Price 4d. Blackie.) 

The title story will be familiar to most of our readers. It shows 
Daudet at his best. Two other slighter stories of the same type are 
added. Our only quarrel with the little book is that there is not enough 
of it. Fifteen pages of text is not food for a term. 


‘*Chambers’s Supplementary Readers.” — (1) Gallant Deeds. By 
G. A. HENTY. (2) Children of the Empire. By J. FINNIMORE. 
(Price 1s. each.) 

The first needs no commendation from us. The four short stories 
are in Henty’s best style. The second consists of three stories of 
youthful adventure in India, Canada, and Australia. The author 
understands how to gain the ear of children. 


First Stage Building Construction. By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM. 
(Price 2s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 
This manual, now in its second edition, sets forth clearly, with 
plentiful diagrams, all that the young builder requires. It is a thor- 
oughly practical guide. 


In our notice of the Orographical Map of Lancashire and Cheshire 
the names of the designers were by oversight omitted. They are 
E. G. W. Hewlett and C. E. Kelsey, assistant masters in the Hulme 
Grammar School, Manchester. 


EDUCATION 


IN SPAIN. 


HE mind is essentially the same in all countries, but the 

processes by which men seek to educate it are many. 

No more striking proof of the variety of such processes could be 

desired than a comparison of those in vogue in England with 

those employed in Spain. The object of this paper is to note 
a few of the most striking dissimilarities in the two methods. 

Few Englishmen are able to discuss the matter from first- 
hand knowledge; for there is small inducement to visit the 
Peninsula to study educational conditions on the spot. Señor 
Don Fulano y Guzano will receive a “ milord inglés” with open 
arms, and will make him free of heaven and earth and all that 
in them is. But the milord will pay for all he gets—possibly 
more. Let him not go hoping to make money—even to cover 
expenses. “El Dorado” was, and is still, an expression well 
understood of Spaniards. But to Spain, save in the brains of a 
few romantic moonstruck lovers of the country such as the 
present writer, it has no reference ; and to every good Castilian 
it bears but one connotation, and that one, England, the land 
of merchant princes and stalwart ships and sterling gold. Let 
him not go even spurred on by the thoughts of what can be 
done in France on a more or less favourable au pair 
system. Gaul is not Hispania, and the only au pair system to 
be hoped for is one by which the Spaniard will make your full 
pockets au pair of what his own were when you arrived. 

And, just as there is no monetary inducement to any teacher 
who wishes to go and read the books and see the life and bandy 
the speech of Spain in the fair sunny land to which they belong, 
so there is little on his return which would justify him even 
should he rashly determine to bear the whole expenditure him- 
self. Holiday courses for English teachers have, it is true, been 
held for a year or two past in the most un-Spanish of all 
Peninsular watering-places. But to the British Parent it is no 
part of a preceptor’s duty to hand over to his (the B.P.’s) 
offspring the key to a great literature and to the histories of 
mighty ages ; and so Mr. Preceptor will be warned to let these 
new-fangled languages alone, and stick to his small French and 
less German. 

But all this is by the way, and the fact that an Englishman is 
bound by tradition and examinations, and, of course, common 
sense, to patronize two languages, and two only, may not 
prevent his reading, out of special grace and favour, a few notes 
by one who was, for a considerable period, master in a 
Spanish secondary school. een 

To a stranger the first—and most jstriking dissimilarity 
between the schools of the (two \countries is the way in 
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which the hours of the time-table have to be arranged* 
on account of the great heat. Many of us have had, to 
our sorrow, to grow accustomed to the German Professor of 
Philosophy or Theology who insisted on reading his lectures 
at the sleep-disturbing hour of seven. But in Spain matters are 
even more retrogressive. Six, or, in many country schools, a 
still earlier hour, is quite general for beginning the labours of the 
day. At nine or ten comes the big break—and frequent cases of 
sunstroke amongst scholars returning home at that hour come 
under one’s notice. Then follows the szesta of two or three 
hours, and at four in the afternoon school will probably be 
resumed until six. Of course, use is everything, and after a 
while one does not notice the strangeness or the hardship of 
teaching whilst the greater part of one’s confrères all the world 
over are more pleasantly occupied. In fact, a man’s self- 
esteem is flattered by the thought of his own activities, and, on 
the other hand, it is no slight addition to the delights of the “dulce 
hacer nada” at 11 or 11.30 to know one may sleep with a clear 
conscience, even though inthe homeland and elsewhere “men 
must work.” Of course, such a division of the day is not 
without its influence on the work. The first two hours of the 
early morning pass brilliantly. After that, however, all interest 
begins to flay, partly for the same reason as it so often flags at 
home, partly because of the growing heat. The afternoon 
school, again, is very heavy work. However good a siesta the 
pupils have made, there will always be some who will wish to 
prolong it; the class-rooms will be close and the atmosphere 
heavy ; mosquitos will cheerfully add their thin metallic hum to 
the droning of drowsy voices ; the smoke from the master’s 
cigarettes, and in some favoured elder classes from those of the 
pupils, will not improve matters ; and there will be found to be 
generally a combination of laxity and lethargy which it is 
assuredly desirable to dissociate from all true educational work. 
The next thing that will strike the newcomer as strange will 
be the manner of the teaching he will from time to time have 
occasion to witness. Methods he had imagined to have gone 
out with the dame-school will often here be seen in common use. 
Teaching is practically inseparable from a book. Of communication 
from the mind of the teacher to that of the taught there is little. 
The book is the sxe gua non, and almost the only methods of 
using it are reading and then learning by heart what has been 
read. The writer well remembers being present at a geography 
class then occupied with the United States. The boys were of 
ages varying from fifteen to eighteen. They were working up 
for their military carrera, and were just such material as a 
master in an cole normale primaire would have furnished 
magnificently with every detail of the political, physical, and 
commercial geography of the States that was worth knowing. 
But the method adopted was the following : First, a rapid read- 
ing of the names of the different States and of their capitals ; 
next, twenty-five to thirty minutes was given to learning by 
heart; lastly, a repetition from memory. And no boy was 
allowed to go until he had repeated the whole ponderous list. 
The subject was then finished. No subsequent lesson was given 
to enlarge upon it. Ofthe internal règlement of the States, their 
relations to one another, their united relation to the world 
outside, of their commerce and their industries, no word was 
uttered. 
_ Precisely the same conditions ruled with regard to the teach- 
ing of history, “ moral,” and modern languages. History was 
concerned with kings, battles, and dates, rather than with 
causes, effects, and comparisons. A modern language was 
merely a matter of declension. On his arrival, the present 
writer wanted help with his Spanish. A teacher was found ; 
but the entire object of his first—and only—lesson was to teach 
a parrot-like rapidity in the repetition of such forms as, /, me, 
of me, to me, from me, and I do not drink, thou dost not 
drink, &c. That from a man who knew his mother tongue 
admirably well! In many cases it would appear—as, perhaps, 
in this one—to be pure ignorance of practical methods. The 
sensation produced when the new English master used a black- 
board and chalk for fifty-five minutes, without once consulting a 
book or sitting down, is one to recollect and laugh over for a 
lifetime. 
_ One of the greatest dissimilarities, however, will be found 
in the salaries of teachers. It will probably make for the clearer 


* These remarks apply only to the south of the Peninsula. In the 


anette: where the temperature is more equable, the point is not so 
striking. 


understanding of this part of the subject if a few words be 
said on the main divisions of Spanish education. According to the 
Anuario estadístico de la Enseñanza en España for 1903-4, 
primary education is given in 40,000 public and private schools, 
which have on their books 1,700,000 pupils ; secondary educa- 
tion in 1,000 private colleges and 61 technical and general 
institutes, with 60,000 scholars ; and higher education, for which 
no figures are given, includes the high schools of commerce, 
schools of engineering and painting, military schools, and the 
nine Universities. In the Universities there is a total number of 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand students. 

With regard to the salaries of teachers, there is in higher 
education considerable difficulty in presenting any reliable data. 
The blue-book states, however, that the “ official ” commencing 
salary of a master in one ofthe Institutos Generales y Técnicos 
is £90, plus an honorarium termed derechos de examén. The 
commencing salary of a secondary-school teacher is given as 
ranging between £26 and £38! The salaries for primary- 
schdol teachers are not given—one would almost be tempted 
to say this was because the authorities have an objection to deal- 
ing with minus quantities. But a writer in a recent magazine* 
asserted that a good average would be from £10 to £20. This 
is certainly high. The writer of this article has met not a few 
village schoolmasters who, beyond the rent of their poor houses, 
received sometimes £8, sometimes £6, sometimes £5. 

These figures do, indeed, indicate a radical difference between 
educational conditions in Great Britain and in Spain, and prove 
the existence of something beneath* the surface in the latter 
country to which the responsibility for so remarkable a state of 
things is attributable. Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
the purchasing power of money in Spain is much greater than 
in England. Especially is this the case in the country districts. 
When good hotel accommodation in one of the largest cities can 
be found for 12s. per week, it will be evident what prices are 
likely to prevail away from the greater centres of population. 
But even when this is remembered there remains the great 
paradox that in a country where a fair forvero makes his £5,000 
a year, and where a skilled matador will make from £10,000 to 
£15,000, a good teacher will have the greatest difficulty—nay, 
for hundreds it is an absolute impossibility—in making his £40 
a year. 

One principal reason is that the Spaniard, as a rule, has a 
wholesale disgust for education. He sees no practical advantages 
in possessing it. The educational ladder has so many and so 
large gaps between the rungs ; and he so seldom sees any one 
able to cross those gaps. It is centuries since the commerce of 
Europe left his ports. He is largely employed on the land, or in 
some employment connected with the land. Bookkeeping is, 
in general, an evil art he has never heard of. On the ranches 
and vineyards, and in the great cork factories along the Tagus 
valley, accounts are kept on gnarled old tally-sticks. Every 
traveller with eyes has seen dozens of these primeval objects. 
If any calculation be necessary on the part of an epl/oyé on one 
of these estates, he will run his hands alonga little pocket tally-stick 
with marvellous correctness, but the calculation is manual, not 
mental. Of 17,550,000 in his country, 12,000,000 can neither 
read nor write. Inthe thirty-two years preceding 1889, the per- 
centage of total illiterates, in spite of “ compulsory ” education, 
was only reduced from 80 to 68 per cent. Eight brides in ten 
cannot sign the marriage register. On one occasion when an 
attempt was made to enforce an antiquated law stating that no 
bull-fight shall be held until the schoolmaster’s salary is paid, the 
poor teacher in question was himself driven into the bull-ring 
and baited with danderi//as in the neck. 

Another reason is probably the objection every Spaniard 
cherishes against all forms of overwork! Let him not be 
sneered out of court immediately on this count by righteously 
industrious Saxons. Undoubtedly he might do more. But let 
those who sneer try his climate. Let them get the effects of that 
climate into their blood, and imagine the same process to have 
been going on for centuries. Let them place themselves at the 
same time under a religious *égtme whose one maxim is re- 
pression of all mental and spiritual activity. They will then 
know the familiar demons of a Spaniard who wishes to work. 
Of course there are willing workers to be found. Looking 
back over halcyon days in the fair fragrant land of Betis, one 


* Contemporary Revie, June 1903, to which article I am indebted 
for one_or two of the figures-usedy later, though most of them were 
previously known to/ me, 
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can think of many: of one especially who was by profession 
teacher of modern languages. He would teach well nigh any 
European language for 34d. per hour! Yet in a city of 
thirty-six thousand people he could not gain for himself a liveli- 
hood. It is here that one is brought into contact with that 
remarkable person, so strange according to English views, the 
schoolmaster whose schoolmastership is subsidiary to some other 
profession which he exercises out of school. In a list of the 
staff at one of the best schools in Andalusia, now lying before 
the writer, there are three advocates, one architect, one engineer, 
one custom-house officer, one bandmaster, one head clerk, one 
captain of infantry, and one post-office clerk. This dual occupa- 
tion is there so common as to excite neither surprise nor 
comment. Itis asmuch a part of the national life as gardanzos 
or chorizo. 

What is to be said then, in conclusion, of the men themselves? 
What, but that they are a right good lot—true comrades all, 
quick to serve, quick to help ; a band of men whose sympathies 
have grown through their knowing more, and living upon 
less, than their fellow-countrymen ; men who differ from their 
fellows, or at any rate a large number of them, in that they are 
not always ready to recount imaginary woes in the hope of 
gaining a pesetita, but who can jest on a crust and make merry 
with an empty purse? Meet them a few times only and 
they are haughty and reserved as a Saldaña himself. 
Meet them often, live with them, eat with them, lodge with 
them, and this result will be found: there are men of 
finer tact and riper scholarship, and perhaps deeper sym- 
pathies ; but the Spanish schoolmaster, as a rule, is a 
genial, self-effacing man, with a heart apparently all the 
warmer for that glorious sun of his, to which he is “a neighbour 
and near bred,” and of a kindliness and a courtesy that few may 
equal and none excel. 

Is this another dissimilarity or not ? 

SYDNEY H. MOORE. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education ” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘‘The Journal” es in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
Sor the opinions expressed therein.) 


Tge Council have met thrice since the date of our last report, viz., on 
March 2, April 8, and May 13. At these meetings they have elected 
129 new members of the Guild, viz.: Central Guild, 19; Branches, I; 
Bath and East Somerset, 36 ; Brighton and Hove, 10; Cheltenham, 4; 
Dublin and Central Irish, 1 ; Ipswich, 7; Manchester, 4; Oxford, 3 ; 
po and Malvern, 10; and the new Branch for Peterborough and 

istrict, 35. 

At the Taa on March 2 there were present : The Chairman (Mr. 
S. H. Butcher), Prof. J. W. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. 
Blair, Mr. H. C. Bowens, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. C. 
Granville, Mr. J. R. Langler, Miss E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. 
F. Storr, and Mr. J. Arnold Turner. ° 

It was arranged that the Chairman, Mr. Storr, and the General 
Secretary should form the deputation proposed to meet the Executive 
of the National Union of Teachers on the subject of securing a better 
representation of primary-school teachers among the members of the 
Guild ; also that a letter of greeting, signed by the President and 
the Chairman of Council, be sent to the new President of the Union, 
to be read out at the conference of the Union at Easter. 

Mr. Storr was reappointed to represent the Guild on the Teachers’ 
Registration Council for the extra year of office assigned to it. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Guild was fixed for a date near 
the end of May, and the Organizing Committee were instructed to 
settle detailed arrangements. 

After careful consideration of the report of the Finance Committee 
it was decided that a general appeal to members for contributions to 
wipe out the deficit shown on the balance-sheet of 1904 should be 
made ; that a letter setting out all the circumstances should be drafted 
and shown to the Organizing Committee, who were instructed to 
make arrangements for circulating it. It was pronounced desirable 
that the letter should have appended to it a first list of contributions by 
members of Council. 

The Education and Library Committee were instructed to prepare a 
draft of a letter to Local Education Authorities on the subject of 
the remuneration and tenure conditions of teachers and to consider 
the best way of reaching such Authorities, and to report to the next 


meeting of Council. They were also instructed to settle the scheme 
for the revival of the ‘‘ Education Society.” 

The Political Committee were instructed to settle a letter on the. 
subject of the proposed remodelling of the Teachers’ Register, to be 
sent to the President, Parliamentary Secretary, and Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

At the meeting of Council on April 8 there were present: the 
Chairman of Council, Mr. E. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, 
Miss I. Farquhar, Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. R. Langler, Prof. W. F. 
Masom, Mr. F. J. Matheson, Miss E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. 
F. Storr, Mrs. J. S. Turner, Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. J. S. 
Wise. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, ex-President, was elected a Vice-President of the 
Guild. Prof. John Adams, on his retirement from the Council, was 
also elected a Vice-President. 

The hearty congratulations of the Council to Canon Edward 
Lyttelton, for eleven years Chairman of Council, on his election to the 
Head Mastership of Eton, were voted by acclamation, on the motion 
of the Chairman from the chair. 

On the report of the Political Committee the draft letter to the 
Board of Education on the proposed remodelling of the Teachers’ 
Register was carefully considered and was adopted, with certain 
modifications, for transmission to the chief officers of the Board and for 
publication in the Zimes, The letter runs as follows :— 


‘ The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
“ 74 Gower Street, London, W.C 
‘* April 26, 1905. 

« My Lorp Marquess,—It will be within your knowledge that the 
Register of Teachers, as at present constituted, fails to satisfy the pro- 
fession as a whole, and is regarded as partial or unjust by several large 
and important sections of it. The Council of the Teachers’ Guild, 
which is the only organization in the United Kingdom that represents 
teachers of all grades, have, therefore, during the past year devoted 
much time and thought to the matter, and now desire to submit for 
your consideration the conclusions to which they have come and their 
suggestions as to the form that the remodelled Register should take. 

‘* AS Column A of the present Register cannot be said to be really 
existent, being only entered on cards, and not kept up to date, the 
Order in Council which provides for the formation of a general alpha- 
betica] Register has not been carried out. Certificated teachers, placed 
on Column A, whether they desire it or not, do not value the 
privilege, and feel aggrieved that, whatever their attainments, they 
cannot, while serving in elementary schools, be placed on Column B. 

“« Under these circumstances the Council of the Guild deem it advis- 
able that no more names should be entered on Column A. In that 
case it will remain to be considered what distinction, if any, should be 
made in what is now Column B, and what modifications in the regula- 
tions are required to admit teachers who are now excluded from 
Column B by reason of their experience or service not being in 
secondary schools. The Council, after careful deliberation, ee 
decided that, while the minimum qualification, as regards training 
and experience, for all registered teachers should in future te 
of the same standard, some distinction should be made between 
teachers with and without a University degree or its equivalent. 

“ As the minimum qualification, on the academic side, for non- 
graduates they suggest the passing of the Intermediate Arts or the 
Intermediate Science Examination of the University of London, or of 
the Ordinary Honours Examination for the Cambridge Higher Local 
Certificate, or of the Examination for the Government Certificate for 
Teachers in Elementary Schools, or their equivalents. It is, however, 
understood that all teachers at present registered under Column B shall 
retain their places on the Register. 

“©The Council have drafted a scheme which makes the distinction _ 
clear, while it obviates the disadvantages and cost of a repetition of 
names in two lists, such as is provided fur in the existing scheme. The 
question of the framing of supplementary registers is now under con- 
sideration by the Council. It is of pressing importance to a large 
number of teachers, and the Council trust that the recent announce- 
ment of the Board of Education does not imply its indefinite post- 
ponement. : i ee : 

‘‘ They believe, after making careful inquiry, that it will be desirable 
to fix the same registration fee for all teachers, in whatever grade of 
school they may be employed. This should make the Register self- 
supporting. 

‘I remain, my Lord Marquess, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

«S. H. BUTCHER, 
‘ Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild. 


“ To the Marquess of Londonderry, Board of Education.” 


The Organizing Committee reported the arrangements for circulating 
the letter of general appeal to members. 

The Education and Library Committee submitted a letter on the 
subject of the remuneration and tenure of teachers. It was agreed 
that it should be multiplied and circulated among all members of 
Council before any decision should be taken upon it. 
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At the Ceuncil meeting on May 13 there were present: the Chair- 
man of Council, Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, 
Miss F. Edwards, Miss I. Farquhar, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. F. J. 
Matheson, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, Miss E. J. Notcutt, 
Mr. F. Storr, Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

The draft of the annual report of the Council for the year 1904-5 
was read out and considered, clause by clause, and, subject to certain 
modifications which were indicated, was adopted for presentation to 
the Annual General Meeting on May 30. 

The following general members of Council were announced as 
retiring under the rule for retirement in the Articles of Association :— 
Sir George Young, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Mr. 
R. F. Charles, Mr. G. F. Daniell, and Miss K. Stevens. They were 
all nominated for re-election on the Chairman’s list. Miss C. E. Rigg 
and Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, who had been co-opted to seats on the 
Council as general members since the last Annual General Meeting, 
were also nominated. 

The Local Guild for Peterborough and district, having applied for 
afhliation as a Branch of the Guild, and having adopted the rules 
suggested by Council, was formally affiliated under the title of ‘‘ The 
Peterborough and District Branch of the Teachers’ Guild.” 

Several other reports of Committees were received and adopted, 
among others one from the Thrift and Benefits Committee, announcing 
a proposed grant of £20 from the Benevolent Fund to a member com- 
pelled to rest from work under medical order ; and a desire to circulate 
a detailed statement about the Fund among contributors to it at the 
expense of the Fund. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “EDUCATION.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Most of your readers will join with me in thanking 
Mr. Jolly for his entertaining excursion in the somewhg trite 
field of education. His anecdotal letters are an embodiment 
of Juvenal’s “jucunda senectus.” I thank him, too, for scotch- 
ing an “idol of the forum,” and helping to kill off platform 
platitudes on the true meaning of education as a drawing out 
of latent faculties. But he will pardon me for saying that he 
seems to me “ quaerere nodum in scirpo,” and I fail to see the 
philological difficulty—perhaps because I am no philologist 
myself. In educere and educare we have two verbs formed 
from the same root—one with the short, and one with the 
lengthened, vowel stem: cf. labi and /adare. 

As to the semasiology, there seems to me no more difficulty. 
As usual with cognate, or even originally identical, words, a 
differentiation of meaning has taken place, as in raise and rear. 
What is more simple than the transition from feeding the body 
to feeding the mind, from physical to mental nurture? The 
missing link, if one is needed, may be given in the well known 
lines of Catullus comparing the “educated” maiden to the 
flower “educated” in a garden close : 

Ut flos in saeptis secretus nascitur hortis 
Quem firmant aurae, nutrit sol, educat imber. 


I will only add one or two illustrations from other languages. 
Littré tells us sb voce that éducation (used also of bees, silk- 
worms, &c.) is a comparatively modern word which took the 
place of nourriture. 

The German erziehen offers a close parallel. The first mean- 
ing, according to Heyse, is “durch Nahrung und Pflege das 
Wachstum von Tieren und Pflanzen befördern.” So the de- 
rivative Zuchk/, a word precious to all Herbartians, has the 
double meaning of the English “ breeding,” and is used both 
of cattle and culture. 

When the dux of a class ucs up his sleeves for the Zug of 
war or fouches down at football, it is all a part of “ education.” 

How our Aryan forefathers came to associate the sound duk 
with the idea of drawing or leading is an unsolved, and prob- 
ably an insoluble, mystery.—Yours, &c., NEUPHILOLOG. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—It is hard to understand where the difficulty lies. Æducere 
and educare are different in form, because they did not originally mean 
the same thing ; but that does not hinder their derivation from the same 
root, deuk, ‘to draw out.” In the same way, fugere and fugare are 
both from the same root, dhewg, ‘to bow, to turn aside, to fice”; but 
they have different senses: fuyere means ‘‘to flee,” but Jugare is a 
ea of the substantive fuga, and means ‘‘to cause flight, to put 
to fight. 
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So with ducere, which expresses the root sense; whilst ducare is a 
secondary verb, with a secondary sense, and is only used with the 
prefix ¢-, and not by itself. It ought not to be difficult to trace the 
sense. In fact, we may fairly connect it with duc- (with a short w), 
the stem of dux, ‘a leader, a guide” ; and so give it the sense of ‘‘to 
guide.” Then e-ducare may well mean ‘‘ to guide thoroughly, to guide 
out or carefully, to train, to rear (a child).” 

The attempt to dissociate educere from educare is quite hopeless ; for 
educere itself is sometimes used in the very sense of *‘to bring up, to 
rear, to educate.” See the examples in Lewis and Short, under 
édtico, II. A. 4. 6, from Terence, Plautus, Livy, Tacitus, and even Virgil 
(‘* Aeneid,” VII. 763, where Dryden has ‘‘ nursed his youth” to render 
the general sense of eductum). And the A.S. ĉon, which is nothing 
but ducere in A.S. spelling, means both ‘fto draw out” and ‘‘to 
educate.” 

Though the simple ducare dees not occur, we have ducator, ‘a general, 
chief,” lit. ‘fone who acts as guide,” used by Tertullian; and ducatus, 
‘military leadership, command,” lit. ‘* guidance.” 

If we turn ducere into High German, it becomes ziehen; and it is 
obvious that #rztehuny, which means precisely ‘‘education,” is a 
derivative therefrom. 

Any one who wishes for further light may as well begin by reading 
the excellent article on dux at page 74 of the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Etymo- 
logique Latin,” by Michel Bréal and Anatole Bailly; Paris, 1885. Tt 
will appear that these scholars knew enough about Latin to understand 
the verb educare.—Yours, &c., WALTER W. SKEAT. 


[This must end the correspondence.—ED. ] 


A WARNING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,-—You may like to find space in a column of your Journa! 
to warn those of your readers who have boarding schools against an 
impostor with whom I had an interesting interview yesterday. I 
believe he was in London and at the same occupation about six years ago. 
He had written to me last week to say he had been very strongly 
recommended by his sister to place his two girls with us for a year 
during his absence from England. As he bore the name of a well 
known Yorkshire family, members of which had been our pupils, we 
were off our guard, and entered into negotiations with him without 
further inquiry. 

Yesterday he came to see us, and, after a lengthy, but satisfactory, 
interview, he was about to pay the year’s fees in advance ‘‘ to save all 
trouble for the next twelve months.” With some nervous hesitation, 
he proposed that I should accept a draft on a well known London 
bank for £600 and ‘‘just draw a cheque” in his favour for the £100 
balance. He had previously told me he had heart trouble, and his 
looks at this part of our interview did not belie his words. On my 
abrupt refusal he made a speedy and confused exit. 

The only address he had given me subsequently proved a false ®ne. 
He is a small, fair man, very spare, deliberate in his speech, and, I 
should say, about forty-five years of age.— Faithfully yours, 

E. BoyYER BROWN. 
Mayfield House, Old Southgate, Middlesex, 
May 13, 1905. 


SPOKEN FRENCH. 
Zo the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—Miss Talbot is mot altogether unjustified in her critic 
ism of the advertisement of Rossmann and Schmidts vade mecum to 
spoken French. If, however, she looks at the advertisement again, 
she will see that it voices an aspiration rather than states a fact. We 
say ‘to be” compulsory ; and the advertisement expresses our hope as 
Direct Methodists, and our belief as readers of the signs of the times, 
that the Syndicate will not—because it dare not—stop short at mere 
sufferance, but will, in the near future, exact spoken French from all 
who take French at all. Hence we warn teachers to be wise in time, 
and teach French on Rossmann and Schmidt lines—namely, con- 
versationally. However, we have altered the form of our aspiration, as 
Miss Talbot will see.—Yours truly, 

T. C. & E. C. Jack. 


“THERE.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir, —Mer. Clarke will find in Oliphant’s “ Old and Middle English” 
an endorsement of his view with regard to the absurdity of considering 
‘there ” asa locative adverbin ‘‘there is » “there was , &c. 

On page 60 Mr. Oliphant writes: ‘The expletive hr, like the 
indefinite 47¢, was commonly used by the English to begin a sentence, 
as ‘ber was an cyning.’” On page 372: ‘** The old interchange be- 
tween zt and there comes out clearly in the phrase ‘ Hit sprang dai 
liz3t.’’—-Yours, &c., J. SLATER. 

244 Hessle Road, Hull. 


July 1905. ] 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


‘THE Board of Education have made it abundantly clear 
that they wish to maintain for each secondary school 
a body of capable and interested governors who shall 
control intelligently the administration of 
ee Bodies the school wat entrenching on the 
Local ATA head master’s prerogative with regard to 
internal discipline. Now the counties are 
showinganinclination to appoint Local Advisory Committees 
with considerable authority over the higher education of 
the locality. This is perfectly legal and is provided for in 
the Act. But what is the relation of a governing body to 
such a Committee? The position is a delicate one, and we 
should be very glad to have Mr. Morant’s solution of what 
is becoming a burning question. Some counties have 
advisory sub-committees to deal with elementary education, 
and with certain powers concerning higher education. We 
would submit a typical case of the difficulty involved. A 
town possesses an old endowed grammar school, administered 
under a scheme of the Board of Education. The County 
Council provide a new building on condition that it is used 
for a pupil-teacher centre and for evening classes. The two 
latter departments are under the control of the Local Com- 
mittee, whose interests and work lie chiefly in directing the 
elementary education of the district. What is to be the 
relation of this Committee to the governors of the school ? 
It seems as if waste of energy and possible friction are con- 
tained in the plan. Why should not the scheme make the 
governors responsible for all higher education in the area, 
including secondary education for boys and girls, provision 
for pupil-teachers and for technical classes? This seems to 
be the best way to ensure harmonious working. 


WWE must have a national scheme of secondary edu- 
cation that is based upon, and grows out of, the 
primary school,” said Mr. Walters, in addressing the 


Association of Education Committees. 
pagel 0 There is no doubt that this view is largely 
held, especially in active municipal areas. 
We cordially approve, with a proviso. The municipalities, 
it is true, have in many places done excellent work for 
education and can proudly point to their secondary schools 
as deserving the highest commendation. But the idea is 
abroad that secondary education ends at the age of sixteen, 
and that it is concerned chiefly with the teaching of science. 
The proviso we wish to insist upon is that it is equally the 
duty and the interest of the State to see that there are good 
secondary schools giving a literary education up to the age 
of eighteen or nineteen. We protest against the view that 
the secondary school is to be a sort of glorified upper 
standard school, taking children only from the primary 
schools and qualifying them for admission into technical 
colleges. It is of equal importance that there should be 
schools giving a thorough training in the mother tongue 
leading on to the serious study of other languages. We 
protest also against the view that the ratepayers’ money is 
only to be spent upon the former class of school. A 
complete scheme of education would take no thought for 
social distinction, but would treat all classes alike, z.e., give 
equal opportunities to all who merit them. The new 
municipal educationalist, with all his good qualities, seems. 
to think that public money is only for the artisan class. 


“THE protest of the ratepayer in matters educational is. 

becoming sufficiently loud, and the fact will not be 
overlooked that, if private schools can be brought into the 
county scheme of secondary education, a 
considerable saving of public money may 
be effected. To speak of private schools 
in general terms is impossible: they are 
as varied in their aims and conditions as the houses in a 
town or the rooms in a house. To classify them is not 
easy. In this note we need only consider private schools 
that are situated near a rate-aided school and draw their 
pupils from the same class of parent. Such schools are 
feeling the inequality of the competition. In some cases a 
cruel hardship has been the sequel. Many private schools 
are unable to show the fittings for teaching science that the 
municipal school over the road supplies so lavishly. But it 
begins to earn Government grants only when the pupils are 
of the age of twelve. Perhaps the elementary school is 
the chief feeder; but there are parents who, for one reason 
or another, do not like to “come upon the rates.” Would 
it not be feasible, then, for Local Authorities to enter into 
relations with such private schools as are willing to be 
recognized as preparatory schools sending children on at 
the age of twelve to the municipal school? The idea is 
worth developing. For young children laboratories are a 
useless luxury. 


Private Schools 
and 
Public Money. 


HE average boy leaves Eton with no mastery of 
either Latin or Greek. He cannot construe at 

sight an easy passage in either, or turn a piece of English 
into Latin without a large crop of mis- 

ae a enn takes.”—Such is the pronouncement on 
Eton Reform. Eton education made by Mr. Arthur Ben- 
son, himself a classical master, in the 

National Revicw. Yet he tells us that boys are not idle, as 
they used to be, and no one will accuse Eton masters of 
idleness. Though “the general moral tone is not wholly 
satisfactory,” and though athletics are still the dominant 
factor in school life, yet Eton boys work. The fault is in 
the system, not the personnel, Modern subjects have been 
squeezed into the old scholastic curriculum, and the result is 
“acute congestion.” ‘The*intellectual condition of the 
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average boy is now so entirely negative that any experiments 
are justified—indeed, imperative.” Eton is at present “a 
great factory for weaving ropes out of sand.” Few com- 
petent critics will question this diagnosis : the point at issue 
is the prescribed remedy. Briefly, Mr. Benson would 
adopt for the many a modern curriculum in which Greek 
would not be included, and Latin would play a subordinate 
part. On the other hand, boys destined for the University 
should, until such time as Greek is made an optional sub- 
ject, devote the bulk of their time to the classics and 
abandon the pretence of learning other subjects. We 
cannot wonder that Mr. Benson shrank from the task of 
carrying out this revolutionary reform, which would have 
taxed the powers of an Arnold or a Temple. 


Lo month we took exception to Canon Lyttelton’s 
pastoral theology, but his views on the training of 
teachers given in the Nineteenth Century for June are sound 
T doctrine, and, if to some of us they seem 
raining and lik hi . 
Salaries. ike preaching to the converted, to his 
Eton colleagues, or to most of them, they 
will appear yet another fad, as ridiculous as Jaeger clothing 
and vegetarianism. We only hope that Canon Lyttelton 
will have the courage of his opinions, and announce that in 
future no untrained master will be appointed to Eton. He 
failed to carry out this reform at Haileybury, but with Eton 
salaries there should be no difficulty in securing trained 
First Class men. But, though the premisses are sound, the 
conclusions of the article are singularly lame and impotent. 
If you insist on training, you will cut off the supply of 
‘teachers, which is already insufficient. So argued Mr. 
Page, and we allowed that it would be so unless salaries 
were raised. Not so Canon Lyttelton: ‘“ When the market 
was overflowing with applicants for school masterships, and 
' the shrinkage had not begun, salaries were even worse than 
‘they are now.” Since 1890 there has been a marked 
upward tendency in all salaries and wages. What follows? 
Not, as one would expect, that County Councils and 
governors must raise the teacher’s salary, but a cry for 
retrenchment: “ When is this mad competition to stop ?” 
“It has been asserted that in 1902 70 per cent. of the First 
Classmen of Oxford and Cambridge were engulfed into 
the capacious maw of the Government offices.” Who can 
have made such a ridiculous assertion? The Calendars 
show that in 1902 there were 145 First Classes at Cambridge 
and 68 at Oxford (not reckoning women). This would 
mean that just 150 obtained places in the Home Civil 
Service. We cannot lay our hands on the figures for the 
year, but the average number of vacancies is about thirty. 
We should also be curious to know on what basis the Civil 
Servant is credited with a salary of 4400 a year. He begins 
as a rule at £150. The intending teacher will not be en- 
couraged to train by being told that he must wait patiently 
for an increase of salary till the Government chooses to 
retrench. One instance we happen to know of a man who 
came out head in the Civil Service competition, and after 
two years threw up his appointment and took to teaching 
because in his office £400 a year was a far off divine event. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, is a direct out- 
come of the missionary centre which Oxford Exten- 
sionisty planted some years ago. Other causes have con- 
L tributed to the result. As Lofd Goschen 
ord Coschen “a: . . 
at Reading. said in laying the foundation stone of the 
new buildings: ‘South Kensington brought 
science and art, Oxford brought the humanities, and Reading 
brought the cash.” He went on to urge that the study of 
history, literature, and language should not be allowed to 


take a second place, but should be admitted as an equal 
partner with science. Reading has, we believe, always been 
strong on the side of history ; and, so long as its close con- 
nexion with Oxford is maintained, the humanities are not 
likely to be pushed to the wall in spite of the temptation 
which South Kensington grants offer to press the science 
side at the expense of anything and everything else. Read- 
ing is not the only triumph of the University Extension 
movement. Strong centres have been formed in other 
towns, round which local colleges have grown or are 
growing up. It seems impossible in England to take a 
large view: science was undoubtedly neglected, so Govern- 
ment grants were devised to encourage a most necessary 
branch of study. The inevitable result is that schools take 
science for the sake of the grant, spurred thereto by their 
poverty. It is true the regulations are growing broader, 
and a minimum of English and foreign language is now 
demanded. But the Board might well have gone a step 
further and boldly subsidized the University Extension 
movement. 


HE Welsh National Museum is to be located at Cardiff, 
and the National Library at Aberystwyth. This is 
the pith of Mr. Fitzroy’s communication to the press on the 
Publio Auction Patt of the Privy Council. But the memor- 
in Wales. andum is a long one, and gives somewhat 
fully the reasons that have led to the de- 
cision between the rival claimants. Surely this is one of 
those cases where the intelligent foreigner may be permitted 
to smile. It is decided that Wales should have a national 
library and museum, and that the Imperial Exchequer 
should contribute tq the cost. The prospective honour is 
announced by the Privy Council with the addendum, prac- 
tically, that the highest bidder shall be the recipient. 
Carnarvon made a bold bid, on behalf of the northern part 
of the Principality, but was easily outbid by the wealthy and 
more populous cities of the South. Between Cardiff and 
Swansea the competition was keen, and the former only 
just carried off the prize. As it was decided to separate the 
two institutions, there was not much doubt about the seat 
of the library. Aberystwyth is in itself scarcely rich enough 
for the purpose ; but then no other town apart from the 
South could make a better bid. It has provided a site and 
a fund for the establishment of the library. No doubt the 
other counties will help with the cost of maintenance. 


The Fabian Society has done good service in issuing a 
tract on the subject of the feeding of school-children. 
Like all Fabian publications, it is based on an appeal to the 
After Bread intellect, and its arguments are supported 
Education. by a wealth of statistics. Tables are given, 
showing the difference in height and 
weight that exists between the well-fed and the under-fed 
classes. The deductions are/irresistible. With regard to 
the weakening of parental responsibility, it is pertinently 
pointed out that we have relieved the parent of the respons- 
ibility of educating his child, and that it is not easy or 
logical to differentiate between the two responsibilities. 
But in our opinion the main argument is this: it is to the 
interest of the nation as a whole to see that, as far as possible, 
there shall be no weaklings or children of poor physique. 
It is not the child itself that suffers, or its parents alone: it 
is the whole body politic. To allow a child to go hungry 
is a crime, because it offends against our instincts of human- 
ity ; but it is worse, it is a blunder, to use the phrase of the 
tract. The under-fed child becomes a source of expense 
and trouble, and in his turn is likely to beget children who 
will add to the weakness of the nation. 
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‘THE London County Council has accepted the new 
salary scale. Under it a certificated assistant teacher, 
ifa man, begins at £100 and rises to £200, reaching the 
ci maximum in the fifteenth year of service ; 
Salaries. if a woman, begins at £90 and rises to 
£150, reaching the maximum in the six- 

teenth year of service. Head teachers may reach £400 
or £300, according to sex. An increased scale was 
inevitable ; there are at the present moment vacancies for 
481 teachers on the fixed staffs of Council schools alone. 
Neighbouring districts have been offering higher salaries, 
and even under the new scale Ilford remains on equal 
terms as regards the initial salary, and Hornsey and 
Willesden as regards the maximum. It is rather un- 
dignified that there should be this competition among 
different districts. It seems that the end must be one 
scale accepted for the whole country—with variations, of 
course, determined by qualifications and local conditions 


of living. Another reform will not be long awaited, if we 


may judge by the attitude of the Council in regard to other 
appointments, and that is an equal scale for men and 
women. A further extension of the principle of a fair 
wage must also reach secondary schools. The Council has 
already shown some solicitude for assistant masters in 
secondary schools, and the fact cannot be much longer 
concealed that men in these schools are often paid on a 
sisted scale than that adopted by the L.C.C. for elementary 
teachers. 


THE manifesto that has been issued by the Welsh 
National Campaign Committee is a document that 
carries a certain weight owing to the dignity of its com- 
The position. To all the arguments advanced 
Welsh War. we cannot subscribe, nor do we recognize 
all the statements as unembroidered facts. 
For instance, we do not admit that the Education Act 
strikes at the civil and religious liberties of Wales. But no 
one who reads the document carefully can fail to see that 
the Welsh people are greatly stirred, and that the Govern- 
ment can at best gain but a Pyrrhic victory. The quarrel 
has passed beyond the stage of argument. A cool head is 
needed to listen to reason. It is clear that Wales will fight : 
it is equally clear that, if the Board of Education wins, it 
will be at the point of the bayonet, so to speak. Bitterness 
will be bred that may take a generation to mollify. Indeed, 
in these days we cannot conceive of unpopular legislation 
on the subject of education carried out by force. The 
period of bluff is over: Wales is in earnest. The Board of 
Education will have to find a way out of the impasse. The 
Church of England will have to stand aside and look on. 
Popular control and the abolition of religious tests—it must 
come to this. 


ROF. SADLER’S report on Derbyshire, of which we 
give a full account under ‘‘ Local Authorities,” will 

be read with varied feelings according to the point of view 
Past and Future of thereader. The County Councillor will 
in Derbyshire. at first give way to a mild feeling of pride 
at learning how much has been done by 

the Local Authority for education. This feeling will 
gradually change to one of growing consternation when he 
finds how much remains to be done, and learns that a two- 
penny rate, p/us the whisky money, will barely meet the 
estimated cost of bringing Derbyshire up to a standard of 
efficiency in the provision of secondary education. The 
schoolmaster will read the report with joy at the thought 
that his self-denying labours have been appreciated, and 
with hope for better tools and better pay in the future. But 
second thoughts may give him pause. The urgent need for 
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higher salaries and for competent teachers—can this imply 
that some of the teachers are not quite the best men possible 
for the work? Other readers will find food for reflection, 
and perhaps amusement, in the comparison of a modern, 
up-to-date school with an ancient grammar school, that has 
an average of ten boys, taught in a room with a broken and 
dilapidated floor, pew-like structures round the walls, and a 
pulpit for the master. The boys have deserted the broken 
pews for a table in the middle of the room, but the master 
sticks to the pulpit. An interesting description of each 
school building, picturesque or not, will prove of service to 
future historians. 


[ ORD ROBERTS will get the £100,000 he asks for, 
and we shall see the formation of another huge 
organization for the promotion of physical training and 
rifle shooting. The country is alive to the 
A ae urgent need of some national pastime that 
shall make for healthy bodies. In the 
middle-class schools very much has been done of late years 
in this direction. Inquiry would probably show that few 
secondary schools are without a cadet corps or some 
attempt to supply its place. But, important and useful as 
this movement is, it does not touch the bulk of the popula- 
tion. In the public elementary schools lack of funds 
makes such a course at present impracticable. It will be 
the object of Lord Roberts’s organization to remedy this. 
Lord Roberts thinks that, unless his proposals are carried 
out and rifle clubs established in every part of England, 
and unless all youths under eighteen years of age are enrolled, 
we shall be compelled to resort to some form of con- 
scription. But there are not wanting those who shake 
their heads over the suggestion that a private society should 
undertake so important a work. We agree, and should 
much prefer to see the (reorganized) War Office set itself 
to this task. It will prove more costly than Lord Roberts 
imagines—of that we feel sure. In our opinion it is a case 
for compulsory payment through the tax-gatherer. 
N R. HALDANE does not make any important con- 
tribution to the question of finding work for the 
unemployed when he tells us that at no time has there been 
a greater demand for a highly trained 
brain than exists at present. The really 
highly educated young man will find more 
opening for his skill and more return for capital invested in 
his education than heretofore. This is true, and it is equally 
true that the millionaire will pay any sum for well trained 
brain-power. Such information should be an incentive to 
the young man of energy and power of work to train him- 
self by the best education that it is in his power to get. 
But it does ot touch the average of our boys ; and the 
gravest charge against our public schools is, not that they 
dwarf or distort the brighter wits by a narrow and an- 
tiquated curriculum, but that they fail to make anything of 
the average boy. We are quite with Mr. Haldane when he 
tells us that in every department of national life facts cry 
aloud for brains to control them. The State ought to take 
the lead in paying for the very best education that can 
possibly be given. If the millions spent on education of 
various kinds were concentrated on a definite attempt to 
train men for the highest work in administration and in- 
dustries, the nation might be the gainer. But, however 
much we gradually raise the standard of general education, 
we shall always have the relatively weak. The problem is 
not so simple as Mr. Haldane seems to suppose, but there 
is no doubt that our educational ideals want entirely over- 
hauling and mosṣt-want.‘“‘ scrapping.” 


Brains 
wanted 
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Ia Dean of Canterbury starts an excellent subject for 
discussion in the luxury of the modern schoolboy ; 
but by attacking shower-baths he merely gives his opponent 
opportunity for a gibe. This form of 
siie ea ablution, as every house master knows, is 
the quickest and most economical form 
of house bathing. That there is needless luxury in some 
schools is an admitted fact. Especially is this the case in 
schools preparatory to the public schools. One reason is 
obvious. Children go to school younger than their pre- 
decessors of thirty years ago. They need more care. 
Again, delicate children now go to school who in former 
days would have been kept at home. But one cannot 
honestly say that the luxury of the most luxurious school 
is in advance of the luxury of home life. It is not the 
schoolmaster nor the boy who has demanded the additional 
comfort, but the parent. Indeed, the public schools of 
to-day afford an excellent corrective to the indulgence of 
home. A boy who has had a couple of footmen at his 
beck may, when he goes to school, have to carry coal- 
scuttles or clean out a greasy frying-pan. Schools cannot 
be entirely uninfluenced by the rise in the general standard 
of comfort. Spartan simplicity does not for the moment 
commend itself to the parent. Washing, however, is not 
a luxury, but a hygienic necessity, and herein we do well to 
imitate the Japanese rather than the early Christians. 


ROF. CHURTON COLLINS renews in the National 
Review the attack on the Gilchrist Trust that he began 

some two years ago in the Zimes. The trustees in 1903 
refused the request for a grant in aid of a 


deni ohies Greek class that Mr. Collins was conduct- 
ing as an Extension lecturer. “ Hinc illae 
lacrimae.” We have no intention of reviving a controversy 


which most of our readers will have forgotten, and we 
should not have noticed the article but for one point raised 
by the writer with which we happen to be acquainted. Part 
of the trust is devoted to scholarships “to promote the 
study by teachers of methods of education.” These invest- 
igations are denounced by Prof. Collins as “ quite as futile 
educationally as they are superfluous from any other point 
of view.” They should be conducted, if at all, by persons 
delegated by the Board of Education, whether from “its 
own Officers or from the staffs of training colleges and 
secondary schools.” Prof. Collins can never have seen any 
of the admirable reports written by their Gilchrist scholars, 
or he would have discovered that the scholars are chosen 
from two of the classes that he desires. He wants to know 
how it is that there are fifteen women to three men, and on 
what principle the selection was made. The answer is 
simple. The choice is left to the authorities of the training 
colleges, and the proportion of trained mistresses to trained 
masters is more than five to one. His final argument for 
suppressing these scholarships is comically absurd. The 
London County Council are about to expend £258,000 a 
year on scholarships for boys and girls in elementary 
schools. Therefore there is no further need to encourage 
adult secondary teachers to study methods of education. 


T HE Romanes Lecture on “Man and Nature” is a 

weighty, pregnant document that can only be glanced 
atin a “Note.” ‘The conclusion of the lecture is an appeal 
to Oxford to burn the gods that she has, 


Prot, moi not from her origin, but for the last two 
Nature Study. centuries, adored, and set herself to study 


Nature—that is, natural science. Prof. 


Lankester is careful to explain that he is no foe to the | 


humanities. He would not follow Plato in banishing the poets 


from his Republic, and he adorns his discourse with apt 
quotations from Shakespeare and Tennyson. But art, 
literature, languages, history—all these must be taught to 
know their place, which is second, not first; they are 
“entertainments,” and not the bread of life. The chief 
subject of education, both at school and college, to which 
two-thirds of the pupil’s time should be devoted, is “a 
knowledge of Nature as set forth in the sciences which are 
spoken of as physics, chemistry, geology, and biology.” It 
seems to us that in his righteous indignation against Oxford 
medizvalism Prof. Lankester has overshot the mark, and, 
overstepping his proper province, has propounded a scheme 


of studies that the boldest of educational reformers would 


not endorse. Even if we accept his ideal of a complete 
education, it has no application to children who leave 
school at fourteen or under—that is, to nine-tenths of the 
population ; and for the majority of the remaining tenth, 
whose education ends at sixteen, the proper study, so most 
educationists hold, is Man, not Nature. To understand 
speech and to speak intelligently is the basis of all educa- 
tion. For a philosopher psychology is a more important 
subject than biology, and he may know all about the 
Bacillus Giardt and yet be profoundly ignorant of Die Seele 
des Kindes. 


UNDER the somewhat fanciful title “Dominae 
Scholae” Mrs. Alfred Earle has in the last Con- 
temporary a wise and well written article on the wives of 
public-school masters. Her experience of 
them has been fortunate, but we have no 
doubt that her friends are the rule, and the 
black ewes, at whose existence she barely hints, are the 
exception. As far as subjects go, it would not be difficult 
to write a companion volume to Mr. How’s “Six Great 
Head Masters,” though a cynic might add that materials are 
not lacking for a chronique scandaleuse. Who, by the way, 
can identify the "Slavonic princess” and the “ erstwhile 
graduate of the Aaute école”? Who (we might add as a 
puzzle prize) was the domina to whom a man of letters 
“owed his soul”; who was she who caused the Head 
Master’s house to be put out of bounds by his house 
masters ; and who, promoted from the kitchen, reared at 
Boulogne a stalwart brood while the husband lived and died 
as a bachelor master at a famous public school ? 


Dominae Scholae. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE most interesting part of Prof. Sadler’s Derbyshire Report deals 
with the proposed establishment of a new type of 


Sa Hicher Grid higher-grade school. Starting with the axiom that 
Schools. secondary education must be planned to last up to 


sixteen years at least, he urges that when the 
majority of pupils leave at the age of fifteen a different course of study 
must be arranged. The difficulty in carrying out this proposal is found 
in the Minute dealing with higher elementary szhools. Prof. Sadler 
shows full grounds for extending this Minute on the more liberal lines 
already adopted in Scotland. The reasons given are so conclusive and 
put forward with such weight that they can hardly fail to convince the 
Board of Education. Not only should the curriculum be wider and 
allow of more choice, but the grant should be much more generous 
and the course made to cover three years (twelve to fifteen) instead of 
four, as the existing Minute orders. Such schools are recommended 
for the industrial and mining districts on the eastern side of the county, 
i.e., Swadlincote, Long Eaton, Ilkeston, Heanor, Belper, Alfreton, 
North Wingheld, and New Mills. 


THE curriculum proposed for these schools is based mainly, with 
regard to the first two years, on a sound study of 

A Revised ] i : : loni 
Curriculum. the mother tongue, with the object of developmg 
in the children the power of clear expression. This 
would include history and civics, -andya continuation of the study of 
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geography. There would also be Nature study, which should be 
connected with the art teaching ; practical physics, elementary mathe- 
matics, handicraft exercises, class singing, and carefully graded physical 
exercises. For most pupils it is proposed that French should be 
included. At the end of the second year specialization would take 
place, according to the needs of the district and to the size of the school 
and staff. Where the numbers are sufficiently large there should be 
four divisions. The first of the four alternative curricula would be 
general for both boys and girls and would continue the general course 
with the addition of instruction in hygiene. This course would be 
especially suitable for intending pupil-teachers. The second alternative 
would be industrial, for boys only, and would aim at preparing a boy to 
become a craftsman. The third would be commercial, for both boys 
and girls, as a preparation for office life. The fourth, domestic, for 
girls only, and its characteristic would be household management. It 
is clear that there must be schools between the elementary and the 
secondary, and the proposals we have outlined are excellent. 


THE actual provision for secondary education in Derbyshire is, as 
was to be foreseen, somewhat scanty. ‘The number 


ee chaaey of boys and girls in public and private secondary 
Education schools amounts to 2,559, or 5°07 per 1,000 of 


and its Increase. population. This figure compared with Dr. Mac- 

namara’s estimate of 40 per 1,000 seems very 
meagre. In Prussia the returns give over 9 per 1,000, and in the 
United States nearly 10. So far as Mr. Sadler is able to institute 
comparison, he finds that there are counties better provided and 
counties worse provided with facilities for secondary education than 
Derbyshire. Out of 1,784 boys, 407 are taught in private schools. 
Out of 775 girls, 423 are in private schools. Derbyshire does not seem 
well provided with private schools. Of all kinds and grades Mr. 
Sadler was only able to discover twenty-four. In the secondary 
schools, both public and private, the greater number of the pupils are 
between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. Detailed proposals are made 
for new schools with the cost ofannual maintenance. The sum of nearly 
£40,000 will be required ultimately for buildings, and about £26,000 
chargeable annually to the rate for higher education. An interesting 
deduction from the report is that co-education schools are both 
numerous and successful. There are seven public schools for boys 
only, and one at least of these is to be made dual or mixed ; there are 
Seven co-education schools, and one for girls alone. 


THE Education Committee of Middlesex has decided that recognized 
diucan schools carried on for private profit shall be eligible 
Private Schools, {0T assistance in the following forms :—They may 
receive County scholars ; their pupils may compete 
for County scholarships; they may enjoy the services of County 
lecturers, and they may use ‘‘ County museums, laboratories, gymnasia, 
or other educational institutes.” It would be useful to know what is 
the provision, actual or contemplated, of such County institutions. If 
it is intended that private scnools shall use laboratories attached to 
schools provided by the County, all sorts of difficulties will arise. And 
a County laboratory, apart from a school, is a rare thing. It may be 
Suspected that the terms offered to private schools look better on 
paper than they will turn out to be in practice. The Education Com- 
mittee of Bedfordshire has, if we remember aright, offered the same 
privileges to private schools as to public so long as the former would 
be able to earn a grant from South Kensington were it not for their 
private ownership. Now to earn a grant from South Kensington 
demands buildings and fittings that few private schools, comparatively 
speaking, can show. Just treatment seems to demand something more 
than an illusory offer, But perhaps we are mistaken in calling the 
otter illusory ; we hope so. 


ACCORDING to a return compiled by Mr. Newman, Educational 
Adviser to the county of Durham, the existing pro- 
vision for secondary education consists of six 
schools for boys, three for girls, and six co-educa- 
tion schools. There are 671 pupils in the boys’ 
schools, and 430 boys in the mixed schools, making a total of 1,101 
boys in public secondary schools in the county. The three girls’ 
schools have 278 pupils, and there are 396 girls in the mixed schools, 
making a total of 674 girls. The population is given at 770, 432 ; so that 
2'3 per 1,000 of the population are receiving a secondary education. 
Mr. Newman has investigated the requirements of each district, and 
arrives at the conclusion that about double this accommodation must 
be provided, z.e., for 1,500 boys, 1,300 girls, and 400 pupil-teachers, 
making a total of 3,200. The income and expenditure of the schools 
is given. The variation is enormous: thus at Bishop Auckland 
Grammar School, with 112 boys, the cost appears to be, from the figures 
supplied, just over £10 ahead. Thereare eight assistant masters, who 
appear to divide between them the sum of £526 in salaries. Consett 
Technical School keeps the cost almost to £7 a head, while Darlington 
and Stockton Grammar Schools cost roughly £20 a head. It is stated 
that there are about thirty private schools with some 400 pupils over 
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the age of twelve, and that the number is rapidly diminishing. It is 
proposed that private schools of proved efficiency should be listed in 
the Directory and should take scholarship holders. 


THE City of Birmingham has 263 school departments. Of these 
146 are Council and 117 voluntary. Four new 
departments have been opened since the preceding 
m. year, two in each category. Accommodation 
is provided in voluntary schools for 31,176 
children. , There are 29,687 children on the registers, and the average 
attendance amounted to 24,997. In the Council schools the provision 
is for 61,816, with 64,686 on the registers. But the average attend- 
ance comes within the provision, being 56,865. In the Council 
schools there are 490 children over 14 years of age; in the voluntary 
schools 154. In proportion to their numbers, there are many more 
children under five in the voluntary schools than in the Council 
schools. About 10 per cent. in the voluntary schools are under ten 
years of sge, and about 6 per cent. in the Council schools. The 
certificated teachers employed number, in the voluntary schools, 291 ; 
in the Council schools. 1,072. The voluntary schcols employ 114 
pupil-teachers, a diminution of 13 on the preceding year ; the Council 
schools have 256, an increase of 32. The population of Birmingham 
given in the Census return is 522,182. 


Elementary 
Bducation 


We learn from the report of the Wilts County Council that good 
progress kas been made in the classes for hedging 
and ditching. Great interest has been shown and 
considerable improvement is noted in the look of 
Butter-making, Far- 
riery, Horticulture, Bee-culture, Poultry - keeping, and Veterinary 
lectures have been included in the programme of work, and all with 
encouraging results. 


Hedging 
and Ditching. 


WE have received a list of scholarship winners in Staffordshire that 
is of especial interest in showing the school at which 


EAA eccondacy the candidate has been educated and the school to 
Schools. which the scholarship leads. In the case of candi- 


dates intending to become pupil-teachers, it is 
noticeable that a large number are already in secondary schools ; and 
they all are to be at such schools. The centre seems in Staffordshire a 
thing of the past. Of the other candidates, three Major Scholars 
are going to Oxford, two to Birmingham, and one to Cambridge. 
It is further noticeable that the candidates may be trained at schools 
outside the administrative county, and may also hold their scholarships 
in such schools, There seems to be no narrow idea of protection in 
Statfordshire. 


THE proposals of the Consultative Committee for the’organization 
and co-ordination of school examinations have 
almost faded out of sight, owing apparently to the 
difficulty of dealing with the vested interests in- 
volved. The City of Bradford Education Com- 
mittee has made a contribution towards the solu- 
tion of the problem by issuing a pamphlet compiled by Mr. Edwards, 
of the Grammar School. Mr. Edwards gives a lucid and interesting 
account of the German Leaving Certificate, and shows just how far its 
provisions are inapplicable to England. But a study of the brochure 
will show the member of an Education Committee how that scheme can 
be adapted to our needs and how urgent the cry for reform is. ‘* Our 
object must be to make the certificate a guarantee of a genuine school 
education, and to reduce the dislocation of work to a minimum with- 
out impairing the elasticity which is possible under the present 
system.” The candidate should have been for a stated number of 
years—we prefer four—in a school the efticiency of which is 
warranted by inspection. He should be free from external examin- 
ation until the end of his school life. The examination should follow 
the curriculum, which is, as to its broad lines, controlled by inspection. 
The teachers must co-operate in the examination. The final condition 
is the most important of all: the certificate granted, by whatever 
University or examining body, must be guaranteed by the State and 
have a recognized interchangeable value. The Universities may 
examine, but the State must control. 


Bradford’s 
Contribution to the 
School Examination 

Problem. 


ProF. SADLER'S Report on Hampshire, which has just been issued, 
Prof. 8Sadioron } full of good matter. On the subject of private 
Private Schools, schools the conclusion is come to, after careful 
argument, that the supply of secondary education 

ought not to be left wholly to private enterprise. But Prof. Sadler 
realizes that private schools often do a good work owing to the greater 
opportunity of varied experiment that they possess; he would not, 
therefore, have them driven from the field by competition of rate-aided 
schools. In return, however, for recognition by the Authority, they 
should be inspected, and, in the interest of the nation, inefficient or in- 
sanitary schools should be closed. _ Private schools are of many 
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varieties. Those that are preparatory to the public schools are singled 
out for especial praise. The greater number of lower-middle-class 
private schools, as it seems to us, should frankly take up the position of 
being preparatory to the middle-class public schools, keeping children 
to the age of twelve only. If they do this, and seek by inspection and 
other means to become really efficient, there is no reason why they 
should not have a useful future. For children over twelve they cannot, 
in an ordinary case, compete with the new grammar or technical school. 
Next month we hope to deal further with this report, for the benefit of 
those readers who are unable to procure acopy. It would be a gain if 
all Prof. Sadler's reports were to be placed on sale. 


JOTTINGS. j 


WE have received a charming little tract drawn up by Prof. Sadler 
and illustrated by photographs giving a popular account of the Bruns- 
wick Street School at Manchester, the objects of which were recently 
explained in Zhe Journal. It is indeed *‘a buzzing school.” One of 
the photographs shows a merry group of girls and mistresses all 
paddling in a Derbyshire moorland burn; and one of the children 
writes of the summer outing: ‘‘ Before Park Hall there were lots of 
fields and trees and lawns; brown and white rabbits were running 
about; it was like the Garden of Eden.” 


A MANCHESTER merchant has for the last three years offered two 
bursaries (£10 each), one for a man, one for a woman teacher, for the 
purpose of assisting teachers of modern languages to study in the 
countries the languages they are teaching. It is hoped that others may 
be induced to follow the example, which has so far produced very satis- 
factory results. 


THE London County Ccuncil has lost no time in beginning its pro- 
vision of secondary schools, so far as girls are concerned. The Council 
will open in September or October next a secondary school for girls at 
Manor Mount, Forest Hill, of which Miss Dangerfield has been 
appointed Head Mistress; and another at the Sydenham Technical 
Institute, of which Miss Metcalfe will be Head Mistress. Both these 
schools will be conducted under the new regulations of the Board of 
Education, and they are being equipped from the Council’s educational 
stores with all the best appliances. Two other secondary schools are 
under consideration, namely, one near Dalston Junction and one in 
Fulham ; and, if these are decided on, Head Mistresses will shortly 
be chosen. About a score of assistant mistresses will be required, with 
the usual qualifications, at salaries varying between £120 and £180, 
and these will have to be appointed during July. We assume that an 
advertisement will appear in the Z.C.C. Educaticn Gazette, but, as 
the time is short, candidates may as well apply at once. 


THE Rhondda Education Committee, Glamorganshire, has appointed 
Mr. T. W. Berry to the post of Director of Education. Mr. Berry at 
present holds the post of Assistant Director of Education to the City of 
Manchester, and was formerly Director of Education, Withington, 
Lancashire. 


AN interesting return has been prepared of all the members of the 
London School Board during its existence from December 1, 1870, to 
April 30, 1904. No subsequent Board can compare in weight and 
dignity with the first elected. It had for Chairman Lord Lawrence 
and for Vice-Chairman Sir Charles Reed, and included Prof. Huxley, 
Lord Sandon, Mr. E. N. Buxton, and among the women members Miss 
Emily Davis and Mrs. Garrett Anderson. For length of service Lord 
Stanley of Alderley comes easily first with twenty-four and a half 
years, but four others score twenty years and over: Dr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Gower, Mr. Lucraft, and Mr. Whiteley. 


THE American Historica! Review for April (Macmillan) contains two 
articles of special interest to the teacher of history—‘‘ Methods of Work 
in Historical Seminaries,” by George B. Adams, and ‘‘ The Treatment 
of History,” by Goldwin Smith. 


THE first annual report of the Sociological Society shows a large 
accession of members and a growth of affiliated branches. Prof. 
Sadler’s paper, read at the School of Economics, showed what the work 
of the Society should be in discussing the larger problems of educational 
theory. The annual subscription is one guinea, and full particulars as 
to meetings and publications may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, 5 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE studentship of £80 a year, for post-graduate work, given in 
memory of Alice Hopkinson (late student of Newnham College) by her 


mother, Mrs. John Hopkinson, has been awarded to Miss May, of 
Newnham College, who obtained a First Class in the Mediæval and 
Modern Languages Tripos, 1904. 


THe Rev. WYNNE WILLSON is the fourth Head Master whom Rugby 
has given to Haileybury. The first Head Master, Mr. Arthur Butler, 
is still among us, and was present on Speech Day. Then came Canon 
Bradby, a Rugbeian, though a Harrow master; and after him 
Mr. James Robertson, one of the ejected Rugby masters in Dr. 
Hayman's reign. Mr. Willson was a scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and a First Class in the Classical Tripos of 1890. Mr. 
Malim, of Marlborough College, was again among the proximes. 


NERO was probably a musician of taste and training, and it was 
artistic and classical music that he played while Rome was burning : 
so too the studies of the past carried on at Oxford, &c.—(Prof. Ray 
Lankester at Oxford.) | 


THE pamphlet on “ The True Cost of Education,” issued by the 
Head Mistresses’ Association, suggests a scale of salaries (for par- 
ticulars see report of annual meeting) far in advance of prevailing 
rates, but none except governing bodies of school companies will pro- 
nounce it too liberal. Parents have yet to learn that girls cost as much 
to educate as boys, and that to starve teachers is, in the long run, bad 
economy. 


St. PAUL’s SCHOOL has, not for the first time, the honour of having 
educated the Senior Wrangler, Mr. Littlewood, who is bracketed 
with Mr. Mercer, a Lancashire county scholar educated at Liverpool 
University. 


Tue Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge grows in popularity. 
This year in Part I. there are 30 First, 32 Second, and 35 Third 
Classes, besides the women, who number respectively 3, 6, and 6. 


WE understand that the concordat on terms of tenure arrived at 
between head masters and assistants as represented on the Joint Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir E. Fry, is likely to fall through, the 
Board of Education declining to act as a Court of Appeal, as was 
proposed. 


Speech Day at Rugby, which was held on June 24, was distinguished 
this year by the unveiling of a medallion of the late Archbishop 
Temple, the work of Mr. Brock, R.A. The Bishop of Hereford, in his 
address, dwelt on the great personality of Frederick Temple—his tender 
devotion to his mother, “‘ the very embodiment of filial love and care” ; 
his affection for the sister who, by ‘‘ intellect, strong character, and 
pure-minded enthusiasm, had done her part in the work of Rugby 
School”; his remarkable simplicity and directness of purpose, his 
concentration on the duty of the moment and of the day. 


THE Times is now publishing a column of “ Educational Notes” 
every Thursday. 


Mr. Mosety has arranged a garden party, at the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park, to mect President Murray Butler, on July 3. 


HOWEVER convinced our American cousins may be of the effeteness 
of Europe (with the accent on the second syllable), they can make no 
complaint of English hospitality. As a send-off for Mr. Choate the 
Lord Mayor organized one of the most brilliant banquets ever held in 
London. Now comes the announcement that President Murray Butler, 
of Columbia University, New York, is to be honoured at a banquet 
with the President of the Board of Education in the chair. Dr. Butler 
fully deserves the compliment. To educational visitors to the United 
States, such as the Mosely Commissioners, he has shown unfailing 
kindness. His work as Professor of Education and Philosophy and as 
editor of the Educational Review, has given him a cosmopolitan reputa- 
tion. We understand that many distinguished politicians and educa- 
tionists will be present at the dinner which is to be given at the Hotel 
Great Central on July 5. Dr. Heath, of the Board of Education 
Library, and Mr. Hartog, of the University of London, are acting as 
honorary secretaries of the Reception Committee, which is makiog 
the arrangements for the dinner. 


WE are glad to learn that the authorities of the Horticultural Col- 
lege, Swanley, intend to repeat the Nature-study course, which was 
attended by fifty-six students. The course will last from 31 July to 
12 August, and the fee for teachers, inclusive of board, is five guineas. 
Application for forms of entrance, &c., should be addressed to the 
Principal. 


Miss EIARRIETT A. MARTIN, Head Mistress of the Cork High 
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School, has been appointed by the President and Council of Queen’s 
College, Cork, to lecture in Education, for the post-graduate course, 
7 enon for the Diploma in Teaching of the Royal University of 
reland. 


AT the University College, Reading, Mr. W. G. Collingwood, the 
well known author of ‘The Life of Ruskin,” has been appointed 
Master of the Art Department and Lecturer in Fine Art. Miss Eva 
Hebb, late technical mistress at the Clapham High School, has been 
appointed Lecturer in Domestic Economy. 


Miss S. E. S. RicHarps, M.A. Lond., scholar of the Royal 
Holloway sole who has for the last five years been classical 
mistress in the Hulme Grammar School for Girls, Oldham, has been 
appointed mistress of method in the Armstrong College of the Univer- 
sity of Durham. 


For the Head Mastership of the City of London School the three 
candidates selected by the King’s and University College professors 
are the Rev. A. Chilton, Head Master of Emanuel School, Wands- 
worth; Mr. E. L. Fox, assistant master at Westminster; and the 
Rev. H. Bompas Smith, Head Master of Walsall Grammar School. 
i i choice will be made by the Court of Common Council on 
uly 6. 


FaME is short-lived. Lieut.-Colonel Newnham Davies writes in the 
Observer, à propos of the King's visit, on ‘ Harrow Speech Days and 
School Scngs.” The author of the words, Mr. E. E. Bowen, is de- 
scribed as the mathematical master, and the author of the music, John 
Farmer, as “fa German, a typical German.” It may be true that 
when Old Harrovians sing ‘‘ Fourty years on” it has an ‘‘ organ note 
of prayer”; but as written by an O.H. it is less impressive. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“The Regions of the World.”—/ndia. By Colonel Sir THOMAS 
HUNGERFORD HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., R.E., 
late Deputy-Superintendent, Survey of India. (Price 7s. 6d. 
net. Henry Frowde.) 

Sir Thomas Holdich is not only an experienced official sur- 
veyor and geographer : he also has the great advantage of being 
a vivid descriptive writer. The plan of the series relieves him 
of unwieldy statistics and minute details, so that he is able to 
seize the main features without encumbrance, and to impress 
with effect the really essential matters of geographical con- 
figuration and distribution. For a large and important part of 
the subject he is in a position to speak from personal observa- 
tion, and for the rest he can confidently rely on many other 
authorities of approved ability and discretion. The publishers 
have furnished eight elaborate maps in colour, and 106 figures 
(black and white maps and diagrams). Though the treatment 
is technical, the skill of the author has rendered it quite popular, 
his style being direct and vigorous in the soldierly fashion 
rather than exact in the scholarly way. The references to the 
best literature on the subjects of the different chapters will be 
very useful. On the geographical side the volume is certainly 
one of the very best of the excellent series ; on the social and 
economic side it lacks critical power, and, though reporting 
much that is characteristic and historical, is yet shaped, at many 
crucial points, on the commonplaces of Anglo-Indian superficial 
opinion. 

After a comprehensive sketch of early India, Sir Thomas 
Holdich makes a careful survey of the north-western frontier, 
which should be of special interest and value at the present 
time. “ The boundaries of Baluchistan ‘and Afghanistan alike 
have been constant themes of irritation and discussion between 
the Government of India and her border neighbours (Russian, 
Persian, Afghan, and Baluch) for the last half century, and it is 
only quite recently (within the last few years) that territorial 
limits have been definitely set to them.” The Persian boundary 
of Baluchistan, marked on the small inset map, might have been 
traced definitely on the larger coloured map, where it is not 
so easy to follow. It is especially instructive to show definitely 
the true British boundary on the north-west of the Indus, as 
distinguished from the Afghan boundary and the British 
“ sphere of influence ”—a distinction that gives large room for 
diplomatic casuistry. The new North-Western Province or politi- 
cal agency, it is to be carefully noted, includes not only territories 
within the pale of settled administration by the Indian Govern- 


ment, but also “independent territories deyond the Indian 
Jrontier which are under tribal control.” The very full and 
careful handling of the passes that are capable of strategic uses, 
even though the local peculiarities are not elaborated in detail, 
should open the public eye to the hopeless difficulties of a 
modern invasion of India from the north-west, all the way round 
from “the roof of the world ” in the Pamirs to the sea-board of 
Makran. The most interesting ethnographical medley is seen 
in Baluchistan, the Dravidian element being specially remark- 
able ; though “the strange conglomeration of mixed national- 
ities ” in Afghanistan, and notably the tribal survivals jammed 
into the corners of “the wilderness of inaccessible mountains 
which we call Kaffiristan,” are scarcely less striking. It does 
not appear particularly creditable to the British Intelligence 
Department that “it seems exceedingly probable that the roads 
and passes of Badakshan and the Kabul basin were better 
known to the Macedonians in the year 335 B.C. (before Alex- 
anders advent) than” they were to our people “in the year 
1900.” Apart from its geographical character and surpassing 
beauty of scenery, Kashmir has a practical interest as the only 
Indian spot likely to “support a purely European colony such 
as might eventually prove a source of strength to the Empire in 
India.” Meantime the hill-stations “are India’s salvation ; they 
alone make the permanent occupation of India a possibility.” 
Moreover, “ if there is contact at all between the ruling class 
and the people ruled, it is to be found in this social borderland,” 
though, after all, “ the average English official remains as utterly 
ignorant of the inner life and domestic habits of the Muham- 
medan or Hindu gentleman as he is of those of the Esqui- 
maux.” The treatment of the Himalayas is very instructive as 
well as interesting, and various popular misapprehensions are 
corrected. The description of the peninsula naturally follows 
the great rivers, and will amply repay close study. 

About one half of the work is devoted to the people of India, 
the political geography, agriculture and revenue, railways, 
minerals, and climate. Generally, the author deals with the 
social and economic aspects in the usual Anglo-Indian vein, 
hardly ever displaying independent critical faculty on the points 
of acute conflict between Indian and Anglo-Indian views. 
“ Such sedition as exists is fostered by the so-called educated 
classes, who regard agitation as a recognized way to obtain 
notoriety, and a possible means of livelihood.” It would be an 
all but impossible feat to put such another quantity of mis- 
representation into so few words. Itis an amazing agglomera- 
tion of blunders, painfully indicative of inacquaintance with the 
men and the facts alike. ‘Every post or appointment, except 
the very highest in the land, is within the reach of a duly 
qualified native so long as it is a purely civil appointment” : 
nominally, yes; but the actual working of the principle is a 
very different affair. We find little reference to education, and 
that little seems to indicate that education is scarcely a good 
thing for Indians ; yet, if only a dozen males in a hundred, and 
one female in 150 or 200—and these only in a score of classes 
of the population—are able to read and write after more than a 
century of uncontrolled British rule, it is a phenomenon of 
singular import. There is no adequate appreciation of the 
questions that have been raised on the position of agriculture 
(the main-stay of four-fifths of the population), or on the assess- 
ment and collection of the revenue, or on the operation of the 
artificial rupee upon the mass of the people. Sir Thomas 
Holdich denies the alleged “drain on Indian resources to 
enrich England.” “England,” he says, “only gets paid for 
investments made in India, or for other services performed.” 
“ Only ”—that is to say, he has no idea of the difference between 
a creditor country and a debtor country, or between a self- 
governing and an alien-governed country, or between the export 
of dividends and the spending or re-investment of them in the 
country where they have been earned. These are but samples 
of opinion, and always the opinions require to be read most 
critically. But the mass of facts, with which the opinions are 
intermixed, is very useful and illuminative. 


A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. Outlining the Four 

Years’ Course in History recommended by the Committee 

of Seven of the American Historical Association. By a 

Special Committee of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

This small book represents the results of much thought, 

work, and consultation among a considerable number of AAmer- > 
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ican history professors and teachers. The American Historical 
Association, by its Committee of Seven, recommended a four 
years’ course in history for schools—the ancient period, covered 
in the first year ; medi:eval and modern European history (800 
to 1900) occupying the second year, English history the third 
year, and American history the fourth year. This syllabus was 
taken up by a committee formed by the New England History 
Teachers Association, and this book is the result. It attempts 
to show how the recommended course can be carried out in 
practical daily work, an outline of the whole course in lessons 
covering four years being given. The utmost care has been 
taken in its preparation. The scheme was first tested by several 
teachers with their classes; the introductions and ample 
illustrations of the outlines were then printed as a preliminary 
report. This was again tested in the schools ad discussed 
among the teachers before final emendation and publication. 
As the work progressed more than a score of teachers assisted 
in testing the recommendations and offering suggestions. In- 
deed, one rather wonders how, in such a multiplicity of coun- 
O any definite, simple, and unified result was reached at 
all. 

Of course, it is designed to meet the conditions of American 
education, especially the “new college entrance requirements,” 
and, hence, may need modification in English schools ; but, on 
the whole, the courses, suggestions, and books named are excel- 
lent, and the “Syllabus” should be of great assistance to every 
teacher of history. 

Uniformity of method is not aimed at ; but certain ideals are 
laid down as fixed, and various methods for their attainment— 
lectures, questioning, reading on the part of the students, re- 
search on special points by them, essay-writing, illustrations, 
map drawing, &c.—are copiously given, from which wealth each 
teacher can select what seems to him best for his own work. 
Every help is given. Books and portions of them are recom- 
mended for briefer or longer details of special topics, and as 
sources, The time to be devoted to each period is given as a 
percentage of the whole time that can be spent in a year on 
history teaching in any given school. The multitude of books 
named is overwhelming ; but this is purposive, because in 
different places some only of the books may be found in public 
libraries, while in other places others on the list may be pro- 
curable. For English schools we should say that, if four vears 
can be given, three years should be spent on the ancient and 
the medieval and modern European periods, noting especially 
England’s part in the latter period, and that the fourth year 
should be spent on the special study of England and her 
colonies. The book will be quite as useful as a guide in this 
case. We can emphatically recommend it to all teachers. 


“American Teachers’ Series."— The Teaching of Biology in the 
Secondary School. By FRANCIS E. LLoyb, A.M., and 
MAURICE A. BIGELOW, Ph.D. (8 in.x5% in,, pp. viii, 
491; price 6s. Longmans.) 

- The contents of this volume consist of ten chapters on 

botany by Mr. Lloyd, followed by twelve chapters on zoo- 

logy by Mr. Bigelow, including one on “The Teaching of 

Human Physiology.” The authors are professors in the 

Teachers’ College of Columbia University, New York. Their 

book is intended for teachers; and the two parts, though 

supplied with many cross references, are to all intents and 
purposes independent. Both parts, however, are written 
on the same plan, and both presuppose and briefly de- 
scribe a course of Nature study to be gone through before 
work begins in either botany or zoology proper. The value of 
science teaching and of the science method in secondary educa- 
tion is then discussed, and the contents of each of the two 
sciences are described with this end in view. The authors are 
in no way bigoted, and deal with the matter of their respective 
subjects both as information and as discipline, keeping the 
amount which can be accomplished in the secondary school 
strictly within practical limits. But, even so, each demands 
about five hours a week in the high school to get through what 
is necessary—that is, during the course of from two to three 
years, which is the period described ; and ten hours a week 
seems a somewhat large amount of time, though we cannot see 
that it can well be less, if the subjects are to be dealt with at all 
seriously. Naturally enough, in both parts the laboratory 
method is discussed at some length—and these are the best 
things in the book. In botany we begin with the fruits and 
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seeds of plants, and in zoology with the anatomy—as briefly 
treated as may be—of the crayfish or frog; and good reasons 
are given for both beginnings. Detailed discussions of courses 
in both subjects are given; laboratory apparatus is described, 
and where and how to get it ; and throughout the book excel- 
lent lists are added both of works of reference and of books 
which contain fuller details of practice. Indeed, no pains have 
been spared to supply both the teacher and the learner with 
everything that can be wanted. Both authors are well aware 
of the value of books, but both urge that books should supple- 
ment and should not take the place of practical work in the 
laboratory and in the ficlds. There is not enough time for the 
learner to do everything for himself; he must, td some extent, 
rely upon the observations of others. But enough should be 
done by him, practically and in the way of research, to give him 
a true appreciation and understanding of the subject, and a 
practical knowledge of some of its problems and the method of 
solving them. More than this we cannot hope to do, and few 
schools do as much, while all along we must endeavour to 
lead the learner to realize and to appreciate the zsthetic value 
of the matters he deals with, and not neglect this side of the 
question for the sake of information and discipline. This, in 
addition to other things, the authors have tried to teach ; and 
we do not think that they have tried in vain. A short but 
useful index concludes the volume. 


Dantes Divina Commedia. Translated into English prose by the 
Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
The author’s plea that ‘‘this prose translation is intended primarily 

for readers who are not acquainted with Italian” somewhat disarms 

the Dantist who studies the greatest of all poems at first hand. Con- 
sidering that Dante loses more in a foreign version, probably, than any 
other poet, ancient or modern, one may welcome Mr. Tozer’s version 
as a scholarly attempt to achieve the impossible. Yet the truth and 
accuracy of his translation no one can dispute, while his prodigality of 
footnotes is amazing even in the region of Dante exegesis, if, m some 
cases, hardly flattering to the capacity of the student—as, for instance, 
in the introductory canto, where he thinks it necessary to explain that 
by the ‘* Planet which guides men aright on every road” *‘ the Sun” 
is meant. Every now and then there is a certain awkwardness of 
phrasing, as in the description of the lunar aurora at the beginning of 

Canto ix. in the ‘* Purgatorio,” which reminds one, as with a shock, 

of the impossibility of adequately rendering in prose the involved con- 

struction of the fersa rima. Then his rendering of the famous 

‘selva oscura ” passage—‘* A hard task it is to describe that wood—so 

wild it was and rude and stern—which at the mere thought of it renews 

my fears ”—is a sentence whose clumsy construction is hard to pardon. 

However, in spite of all such drawbacks, the translator has succeeded 

very fairly with some of the test passages, such as the Ulysses and 

Sordello episodes. And, if there is no striving after the picturesque, 

the sense is always absolutely unclouded ; so that the student unversed 

in Italian could never be at a loss as to the meaaing of the original. 

Strangely enough, unlike most Dante translators, including even Dean 

Plumtre, Mr. Tozer, instead of showing a marked falling-off in the 

‘“ Paradiso,” is distinctly more fortunate here than in the preceding 

divisions of the poem as far as happy translating goes. hat any 

English version could ever give an adequate idea of the original, how- 

ever well done, is, of course, a fact too evident to every Dante student 

to be insisted on. What foreign tongue could ever reprodace the 
ecstasy, the indescribable ¢/ar, of — 
“ O gioia, O ineffabile allegrezza !” 

and all that follows; though Mr. Tozer’s bold rendering of “fio sovente 
arrosso e disfavilla” by ‘‘I oftentimes blush and flash with fire” is 
certainly forcible? Altogether, the book before us may be well re- 
commended to those in whose interests it was written, besides fulfilling 
the aspiration of the author by contributing ‘‘something towards the 
more perfect translation of the future,” as by its scholarship and re- 
search it is bound to do. 


The One and the Many. By Eva GORrE-BOOTH. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book deserves an essay and ought not to be fobbed off witha 
mere paragraph. It brims over with the mystery and poetry of the 
East and of the ancient religions as well as with the sweet lilting 
melody so often characteristic of the songs of the Western Gael. Even 
the over-long crooning lines of some of the chants—Whitman.- like and 
fascinating—have a certain rune-like charm; and the halting irregular- 
ities and brevities that occasionally mar the pure music of sole fine 
lyric can, though slightly illegitimate, be humoured often into a very 
lovely rhythm by any reader who takes the pains to discover just where 
the poet had intended that the pause or stress should come. But, 
though Coventry Patmore_and Mr. Robert Bridges might both in 
their diverse ways have’ taught, the author, a thing or two, it seems 
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childish to dwell upon such detail of form when the substance is such 
vital poetry—poetry enough to furnish forth with the divine fire some 
hundred jog-trot lyrists who take a lower and less individual pathway. 
The vision and the ecstasy, the ineffable allurement of this ‘ fire-lit 
cottage ” of our earthly home, with its dews and sunsets and roses and 
harebells and dear human faces; the transcendent glory behind the 
veil, saddened and darkened here and there by the glooms of a roble, 
but limited, theosophy, as in the author’s reference to ‘‘ the indifferent 
lost dead”; much, too, of the wonder of what has been spoken of 
elsewhere as that sea which ‘‘unites because it divides”—may be 
found in these very remarkable lyrics. Miss Gore-Booth is a poet for 
poets, and, if she misses her mark, it will not be for lack of inspiration. 
The type is clear and pleasant. If the book reaches another edition, 
the obvious misprint on page 4—‘‘dips” for ‘‘tips”—will doubtless 
be remedied. 
The Practice of Self-Culture. By HuGH BLACK. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is a fine book. The same ideas recur again and again in vary- 
ing forms, but that only adds to its educative value. Simple, lucid, 
convincing, it appeals to all, without distinction of sex or age; but it 
is evidently addressed mainly to the plastic age of youth, and the re- 
appearance of the same principle in varying, but always attractive, 
guise will only increase the cumulative impression. Moreover, not 
seldom the recurrence is not merely deliberate, but also necessary. 
As in a proposition of Euclid the earlier assertions are repeated to give 
added weight to every new demonstration, so also in this Froebelian 
theory of self-culture—including, as it should do and as it does, the 
body and the soul as well as the mind—every new proposition rests 
upon a kindred truth and all have the same fundamental basis in the 
belief that every individual human life is an implicit harmony of powers 
—physieal, mental, spiritual—in which the educative development 
should be concurrent and mutually helpful in progressive evolution and 
discipline ; so that to sacrifice all to any one faculty, or set of faculties, 
in such a way as to outbalance the rest is to risk an abnormal or stunted 
manifestation of the divine ideal which every man has in trust—an 
ideal to which duty to others, however, can never be sacrificed without 
striking at the very heart of the ideal itself. The most serious criticism 
which suggests itself with regard to this book is, after all, a trivial one. 
Mr. Black would have done wisely to give the reading of the proof to 
some friend to correct the misplaced ‘‘shall’s” and ‘‘ will’s”” and some 
careless slips of grammar which are blots on the otherwise admirable 
style. To sum up, it is a wise and delightful book in which the wisdom 
occasionally finds expression in a very telling and epigrammatic form, 
as on pages 66, 67, and 68. 


Tennyson's Princess. With Introduction and Notes by ETHEL Fry. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

It is not fair to compare a school edition with a University edition ; 
yet we cannot help contrasting these notes to ‘* The Princess” with 
Prof. Bradley’s notes to ‘“ In Memoriam.” The one editor never 
passes over a difficulty, and, if he does not solve it, gives us all the 
factors of the problem. Miss Fry rarely throws any new light on a 
vexed passage, and she passes over much that is obscure. She has not 
gone to the fountain head or availed herself to any extent of the com- 
ments given in the Life of Tennyson. ‘‘ The scene of the Prologue is 
Swainston, the seat of Sir John Simcox ”—so runs the first note. The 
Memoir would have informed her that the scene is laid at Park House, 
the seat of the Lushingtons, near Maidstone, and that the festival of the 
Mechanics’ Institute is a study from the life. ‘*The Rhodope that 
built the pyramid.” —The confusion with Rhodopis is pointed out, but 
the mistake in form and quantity is not accounted for. Emmanuel 
Kant will hardly be recognized as an ‘‘astronomer of tbe eighteenth 
century.” That within the Arctic Cirele the sun is visible for a¢ least 
¢wenty-four hours on one day in the year is a curious piece of informa- 
tion. ‘Un Philosophe sur les Toits” is a work of Emile Souvestre 
with which we are not acquainted. The rostra of the Forum is not 
pulpits, but pop To say that Louis Napoleon was elected Emperor 
by the Coup d’ Etat is a strange way of putting it. ‘‘To walk with 
Death and Morning on the silver horns” is, it is true, ‘f somewhat 
difficult of interpretation ”—like the typical ‘‘ awful rose of dawn,” 
rather to be felt than explained, but there can be no doubt that the 
primary reference is to the Silberhorn, and the description of a glacier 
torrent as ‘‘a dark stream of ice-cold water” shows that the editor is 
not familiar with the Alps. ‘‘ Blanch’d in our annals, and perpetual 
feast” is no instance of zeugma, as the comma sufficiently shows. 
The editor has been misled by Mr. Wallace. Judged by the highest 
standard, the work is defective and faulty, but it is quite up to the 
average of school editions of English poems. 


A Dialogue. By A. H. GILKes. (Price Is. net. Longmans.) 
The first object of ‘A Dialogue,” the author tells us, is to exemplify 
the position of Socrates at Athens, and the subject matter, the present 
ine and teaching of the Church of. England, is a secondary con- 
sideration. This being so, we may be excused from expressing any 
opinion on the validity of the argument, and need only judge the work 
from its literary side. It is told of Jowett that he once started a course 
of lectures on Plato by asking the class why the Athenians put Socrates 
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to death, and, after receiving various stock answers, said: ‘* No, it was 
because he was a bore.” Assuredly this interpretation of the character 
of Socrates is well sustained by the protagonist of the dialogue, 
Mr. Smith, a candidate for ‘‘ the post of secretary in the four dioceses ” 
the bishops of which are the interlocutors. But we cannot say that the 
bishops are worthy counterparts of Adeimantus and Polus, Alcibiades 
and Gorgias, or any of the living characters of Plato’s dialogues. They 
yawn, they grunt, they grin, they ‘‘ smile noisily,” but they answer in 
monosyllables and allow Mr. Smith to preach to them an after-dinner 
sermon of some fifty pages. But it is only fair to give a sample of the 
conversation :— 


“t Is not redness a quality that can be seen?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Bishop. 

“ And it makes a thing red, not blue?” 

“ Yes,” said the Bishop. 

‘* And is not fastness a condition that can be observed ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the Bishdp. 

“ And does it not make those who are influenced by it fast? As, 
for instance, those who sit in a railway train or a motor-car travel fast ?” 

‘* Generally,” said the Bishop. 


And so on for pages. The present Bench of Bishops may not be 
distinguished for intellect, but to represent four bishops submitting for 
hours to such scholastic logic chopping and never scoring a point is a 
scandalum magnatum, and, what ìs far worse, a sin against art. If 
Socrates was poisoned as a bore, Mr. Smith should be put wto a lethal 
chamber as a prig. 
Carthusian Memories, and other Verses of Leisure. 

Brown. (Price 5s. net. Longmans.) 

The happily chosen motto from Horace, 
‘6 Nec recito quidquam nisi amicis, idque coactus,” 

is a sufficient apology, if one be needed, for this pleasant little volume. 
Most of the verses are, so to speak, esoteric—prologues, epilogues, 
and school songs—that will appeal mainly to Carthusians, but 
there are, besides, several neatly turned sets of Latin and Greek 
verse. Three of these were apparently Westminster Gazette com- 
petitions, and, though none of them won a prize, they are remark- 
able productions for an octogenarian. The French versions seem to us 
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less successful. ‘‘ Es-tu orphelin?” is an hiatus hardly permissible 
even in a nursery rime, and ‘‘ veux tu me marier?” should surely be 
“ veux-tu m’épouser?” The Latin rimes are very happy. Here is 


the first stanza of the Hymn for Founders’ Day :— 
‘ Auctor omnium bonorum, 
Vita fortium virorum, 
Spes salutis homini ; 
Tibi reddimus honorem 
Propter nostrum conditorem 
Servitorem Domini.” 


Septem Psalmi Penttentiales. Versio elegiace facta a RICHARDO 
JOHNSON WALKER. (Price §s. net. S. Bewsher.) 

The seven psalms that Dean Colet bade his scholars repeat (not sing) 
walking two and two have been rendered by the Rev. R., J. Walker 
into Ovidian elegiacs. It makes a choice booklet, with the Hebrew 
text facing the translation. The version is smooth and, at the same 
time, close, but how alien are the Hebrew psalms from the genius 
of Rome! l 

‘© Sed tua facta tamen memini tempusque peractum 
Et studium in gestis ponitur omne tuis. 
Te, Deus, affecto manibus te pectore toto: 
Te sitio pluvias ut sitit ustus ager.” 


How unintelligible this would have been to Ovid or even to Propertius ! 
The only flaws that we have detected are some antiquated spellings, 
as /ackhrymas, and one or two doubtful words and phrases, as prospecu- 
lari and ad instar. 


The Classification of Flowering Plants. 
Gymnosperms and Monocotyledons. (Price 10s. 6d. net. 
bridge University Press.) 

The system here adopted is, in its main outlines, that of Engler, 
which has the great merit, in comparison with previous classifications, 
in discriminating between the primitive apetalous orders and those 
orders which have near allies among the polypetalous groups. Though 
modern investigation has tended to differentiate the Gymnosperms and 
Angiosperms, both are here treated as parts of the great primary group 
of the Phanerogams. The illustrations, though few of them are 
original, are well selected, and will enable any reader who has a fair 
grounding in botany to follow the text. Dr. Rendle’s style is singularly 
clear and exact. 


In loco parentis: Chapters on Institution Life and Work, 
By Rev. M. G. VINE. (Price 2s. 6d, net. Murray.) 

Mr. Vine is Warden and Chaplain of the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School at Redhill, and he gives in broad outline the results of his 
experience in dealing with the class whom we may, without offence, 
call charity boys. The secret of success, according to Mr. Vine, lies 
in the personal influence of the officers and in attending to the individual 
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character of the scholars. This is sound doctrine, but we cannot help 
regretting that the author has not descended to particulars. What 
should be the proportion of teachers to taught in such an institution? 
When and how should technical trainin begun? How far is it 
desirable to egate waifs and strays in separate institutions? To 
such inquiries the reader will find no answer. 


** Golden Treasury Series.” — Poems of Christina Rossetti. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We welcome this edition, which, though not complete, like the 
edition of 1904, gives all that is best worth preserving of one whom we 
should be inclined to place second among the women ts of the last 
century. The poems have been selected and arranged by Mr. William 
M. Rossetti. It is a delicate matter for a brother to balance the poetic 
claims of a brother and sister, and we cannot concur in his judgment. 
We hope, in future editions, extracts from reviews which follow the 
preface will disappear. Who cares what the Baptist Magazine or the 
East Anglian Times thought of Christina Rossetti ? 


Lux Mundi. (Price 2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that there should be a demand for a 
cheap, popular edition of a serious contribution to Christian philo- 
wl written from an independent standpoint and without party bias. 
Much has happened since Bishop Gore wrote the preface to the tenth 
edition, and we cannot but wish that he could have been persuaded to 
add a word on recent developments of theology. 


Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Dictionaries of Quotations.”— Dictionary of Battles. 
By T. B. HARBOTILE. (Price 7s. 6d.) 

The learned author did not live to see this work through the press, 
and the final proofs have been corrected by the general editor, Colonel 
Dalbiac. The raphs on each battle are skilful summaries. We 
have tested it for two periods, and discovered no omissions or mistakes. 
A line giving a reference to histories, &c., would add greatly to the 
value. The volume is brought up to the Russo-Japanese War. 


The State of England in 1685. (The Third Chapter of Macaulay’s 
“ History.”) With Introduction and Notes by H. CLEMENT 
NotcuTr. (Price 2s. Blackie.) 

Prof. Notcutt has provided his pupils in Cape Colony with a 
serviceable edition of the best known chapter in Macaulay’s ‘‘ History.” 
He is content with the róle of expositor, and does not attempt to 
correct or illustrate. There is an amusing appendix on ‘‘ Macaulay at 
the Cape.” Sir Charles Trevelyan’s name is not, as stated, absent 
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from the list of passengers of the ‘‘ Lord Hungerford,” but misspelt 
‘6 Trevillyan.” 


A Boy's Control and Self-Expression. By EUSTACE MILes. (Price 6s. 
Published by the Author, Cambridge.) 

The title is not self-explanatory, but with the author’s name it is easy 
to infer that it is a book on training, mainly physical and dietetic, but 
including excursuses on ethics and religion ; not a formal treatise, but 
pleasantly discursive and conversational ; well worth the consideration 
not only of gymnasts and gymnastic teachers, but of all who have to do 
with the training of youth ; not a book for the drawing-room table, for 
it treats some subjects not mentioned in polite society, but thoroughly 
healthy, and avoiding all morbid anatomy. 


‘- The Jack Readers.”—Book V. By T. CARTWRIGHT. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Jack.) 

We have already commended these Readers for combining real 
literature with simplicity and variety. The present volume, to give 
specimens, contains ‘‘The Mutiny of ‘The Bounty,” ‘‘The Cane- 
bottomed Chair,” and ‘‘ The Revenge.” It is roughly, but effectively, 
illustrated. 

Stories of King Arthur and his Knights. By U. WALDO CUTLER. 

(Price 1s. 6d. G. Harrap.) 

This is a scholarly version of Malory in plain English, which yet 
adheres closely to the original. It is enriched by reproductions of 
pictures by Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and other artists. It is wonderfully 
cheap at the price, and should find a wide circulation as a reading book 
in preparatory schools and the higher standards of elementary schools. 


Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Outlaws. By J. WALKER 
MCSPADDEN. (Price 1s. 6d. G. Harrap.) 

The old ballads first collected by Joseph Ritson have been used as 
the material for a continuous prose narrative. The work is not badly 
done, though peppered too thick with ‘‘ grammercy’s” and ‘‘ by my 
troth’s” for our taste. We cannot, however, recommend it, like the 
Malory volume, as improving reading. 

The Man in the Pulpit. By JAMES DOUGLAS. 
Methuen.) 
This volume is made up of a series of forty-three sketches of popular 
reachers originally contributed to the Morning Leader. They 
include such well known personages as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Clifford, the Bishop of London, Rev. R. J. Campbell, the Chief 
Rabbi, General Booth, Father Bernard Vaughan, Dr. Horton, &c. 
(Continued on page 464.) 


(Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOKS. 
Edited by WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L. 


One Shilling each. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a series of School 
Class-Books. These are adapted to the needs of Preparatory Schools and 
the Lower Forms of Secondary Schools, and are suitable for Candidates 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Local Examina- 
tions. The Series will be found useful in leading up to Methuen’'s Junior 
School Books. The volumes are well printed on good paper and strongly 
bound in cloth. 


EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
B.A. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
Ninety-nine Graduated Passages for Dictation, suitable for Pupils of 
from eight to twelve years of age. With Appendices, containing over 
1,500 Spelling Words. 


EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Containing 5,000 
Original Examples. By W. S. BEARD. Fcap. 8vo, with 
Answers, ls. 3d.; without Answers, Is. 

This book is intended to be the working school book of young pupils. 
and contains all that is suitable for a preparatory course in Arithmetic. 
It assumes that the teacher will lay great stress on fundamental prin- 
ciples. The suggestions of the Mathematical Association have been 
followed throughout. 


EASY STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. M. 

WILMOT-BuxToNn, Author of *‘ Makers of Europe.’’ Cr.8vo. 1s. 

An attempt to awaken the interest of the beginner by the Century 

method. Gives a bird's-eye view of English History in thirty-five stories. 

By this method the facts given are seen in proper proportion and focus, 
and it is merely a matter of time to fill in the blank spaces later on. 


EASY FRENCH RHYMES. By HEnNr1 BLOUET, B.A. 
6 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 

This little book, containing the time-honoured English nursery rhymes 
translated into French rhyme, will supply children with a fairly extensive 
and easily acquired vocabulary of French words, and it will be found of 
great utility in kindergarten and preparatory schools. 


By W. WILLIAMSON, 


With 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. By C.E. 
SNOWDEN. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“It is well arranged and not overcrowded, though it gets a lot intoa 
comparatively small compass.""—Os/ford Magazine. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE CITY AND GUILDS QUESTIONS 
IN MANUAL INSTRUCTION DRAWING. By F. 
STURCH, Staff Instructor to the Surrey County Council. 
Imp. 4to, 2s. 


REPOUSSE METAL WORK. By A. C. Hortu, Instructor in 
Metal Work to the London County Council. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

“ Metal work, especially as treated in this admirable little manual, has 
long been one of the favourite manual training subjects. Teachers who are 
dealing, or wish to deal, with this subject cannot do better than take 
Mr. Horth as a guide." —Tceachers' Times. 

AN ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. By 
Mary E. SHIPLEY. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF GIB- 
RALTAR, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King's 
College, London. With Maps and Illustrations. Part I. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S., 
Head of the Chemical Department, Technical School, Swar- 
sea. Second Edition, entirely Rewritten. With 78 Diagrams. 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. [Methuen’s Junior School Books. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By 
A. E. DuNSTAN, B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, 
East Ham Technical College. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. (Just published. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. DovuG.Las Epwarps, LL.B. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
This book has been carefully revised and brought up to date. 
INSECT LIFE. By F.V. THEOBALD. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. Gd. 


Kindly write to Messrs. METHUEN fora gratis copy of their Bulletin, which describes all thoir new publications. 


METHUEN & CO, 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.G: 
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THE BEST PENS. 


The difference between 
comfort and discomfort in 
writing lies botween JOSEPH 
GILLOTT’S Pens and any 
others. If you wish to get 
the best results you must 
have the best pens — and 
you must have a pen which 
exactly fits the hand. That 
pen will be found in the 
long list of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS. 


In Sixpenny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, &c., and from W. H. Smith & Son's 
Bookstalls. Sample Card of School Pens free on receipt of Penny Stamp and 
Address. Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, for testing, Seven Stamps. 
Joseru Gittott & Sons, 37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 


; 
HORLE N 100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


POWDERS 


COLOURS For BRUSHWORK 
Horle’s Snow White for Brushwork 

and Water-Colour Painting. 
F. HORLE 6 CO., 
EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises and an 
Appendix on State Simplification of French 
Syntax. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Hints on French Syntax. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


OCCASIONAL INSPECTOR to Board of Education, Scotch Board of 


Education, and Central Welsh Board; 


EXAMINER to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher 
Locals, Scotch Board of Education, Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 750 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


BLACK’S 


HISTORICAL READERS. 
THE STORY oF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


By JOHN FINNEMORE. Small crown 8vo, cloth. With 
6 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 33 in the text in 
Black-and-White. Price 1s. 4d. 


This little Reader is intended to give children their first 
view of our history as a whole. It is, therefore, 
written in very simple language, and only the chief 
events are touched upon. It will be found useful to 
follow after books of stories selected from English 
History, and as a first concentric Historical Reader. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY READER 


Being selected Lives from the ‘* History in Biography ”’ 


Series. Arranged by B. A. LEEs, Resident History 
Tutor in Somerville College, Oxford. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, fully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF LONDON. 


(‘THE COUNCIL HISTORY READERS.") By 
G. E. MITTON. Small crown 8vo, cloth, profusely 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, price 1s. 6d. 
This Reading Book is intended for use in Elementary 
Schools and in the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 


Complete Catalogues on application to the Publishers— 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
(Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station). 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. 
Price 1d. Yearly Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


l French Words .. . 
The College of Preceptors |. . . and Phrases. 


FOR 1905. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
Contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1904. 


Lonpon : FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORK. 


“A valuable aid to the etudy of French.” 
—The Bradford Observer. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3-Broadway,; Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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The sketches are brightly and pungently written, and in a short space 
give a vivid and sharply defined pen-portrait of the personality of each 
subject. The book forms very entertaining reading. 


Lhe Works of Horace. The Latin Text, with Conington’s Translation. 
(Price §s. net. G. Bell.) 

A delightful little volume, that scholars and many who have forgotten 
their scholarship will be glad to put in a corner of their valise when 
starting for the holidays. Take it all round, Epistles as well as Odes, 
no translation can rival Conington’s. Whose, for instance, can com- 
pare with ?— 

“ The songs of Teos are not mute, 
And Sappho’s love is breathing still. 
She told her story to the lute, 
And yet its chords with rapture thrill.” 


The Greek Painters’ Art. By IRENE WEIR. (Price 123. 6d. Ginn.) 
This has no pretensions to be a learned book, but Miss Weir dis- 
courses pleasantly on what she has seen with her own eyes, her purpose 
being ‘‘ to bring the reader in touch with the Greek painter of old ina 
simple and direct manner.” The illustrations are numerous. The 
portraits from Faytim and from Pompeii are particularly striking. 


Dictionary of Economic Terms. Wy FRANK BOWER. 
(Price Is. net. Routledge.) 

The last volume of the ‘‘ Miniature Reference Library” will be of 
great service to the general reader who is hopelessly gravelled by words 
hke “contango,” ‘‘owless.” We doubt whether it is of much use to 
include ‘‘ luxury,” ‘rural exodus,” and such non-technical terms. 
On the other hand, some neologisms, as ‘‘ eugenics,” ‘* whole-hoggers,” 
might well have found admission. 


Common Things in the form of Object Lessons. 

(Price 3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This muitum tn parvo, which may be called a cyclopædia for infants, 
is in its twentieth edition. 


The last volume in Messrs. Methuen’s ‘‘ Standard Library ” (price 1s. 
met) is Zhe /mitation, in Canon Bigg’s excellent translation. The 
general editor pronounces somewhat dogmatically as to the authorship 
in spite of the motto he has chosen: ‘‘ Nec quaeras quis hoc dixerit ; 
sed quid dicatur attende.” In the same series we have 7he Poems 
of Milton—Vol. I., Paradise Lost (price 6d. net); Grbdon’s Decline 
and Fall, Vol. II. (price 2s. net); Shakespeare, Vol. II. (price 6d. net); 
Goldsmith's Poems and Plays (price 6d. net). 


By JoserH HASSEL. 
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The Care and Management of Delicate Children. By Dr. Percy 
Lewis. (Price 3s. 6d. Cassell.) 

Compiled by a medical officer of large experience, this is a book 

specially adapted for the matrons of preparatory schools. The advice 
given is, as far as we can judge, sound and practical. 


` The Woman Trustee, and other Stories about Schools. 
By C. W. BARDEEN. (Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y.) 
These half-dozen short stories are crisp and cleverly ploued. They 
are well worth glancing at as showing a side of American school life 
that is not revealed in the report of the Mosely Commission. 


From Mr. George Allen we have the original edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies in a beautifully printed little volume, price Is. net 


Among reprints we have to acknowledge Mrs. JAMESON’S Shake- 
speare’s Heroines, ARTHUR YOUNG’S Travels in France (‘' The York 
Library,” Bell, each 2s.); SHERIDAN'S Zhe Critic and The Rivas 
(Heinemann, each 6d. net); Scott’s Waveriey (‘* Illustrated Pocket 
Scott,” Macmillan, 2s. net); Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S Carrots (Macmillaa, 
Is.); Dickens's Prehwick Papers (Macmillan, 2s. net); THACKERAY’S 
Henry Esmond (Nelson); K&NAN’S Apostles, translated by W. G. 
HUTCHISON ; INGERSOLL’S Lectures and Essays (Watts, each 6d ); 
Robinson Crusoe; NAPIER’S Battles of the Peninsular War ; Drake's 
The World Compassed (** English School Texts,” Blackie). 


We have received from Messrs. West, Newman, & Co., of Ifatton 
Garden, specimens of their {tractive Pictures for brightening Schoo!s. 
These are a series of landscapes by Luther Hooper and other water- 
colour artists reproduced in colour. The composition of ** The End of 
the Day,” a Normandy river scene, and of ‘‘A Scottish Loch” is 
excellent. The colours are described in the prospectus as ‘‘ glowing,” 
and we confess that they strike our eye as a little crude, but as decora- 
tions for a class-room this is a fault on the right side. Each picture 
measures 32 x 20 ins., and the price (singly) is §s., or framed 10s. 


We have received from Mr. Edward Arnold nineteen volumes (XVI. 
to NNNIV.) of Zhe Laureate Poetry Books. These booklets are 

rinted in bold type on stout paper, and contain on an average fifteen 
huncred lines. For the purposes both of repetition and of reference 
they will be hailed with delight by teachers of English literature. 
Nothing but standard poetry has been admitted to the series, and much 
that before could only be obtained for shillings is now procurable for as 
many pence. A similar series of Arnold’s Prose Books, published at 
the same price, contains selections ranging from Bacon to Froude. 


Recent Books from GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
The Teaching of Modern Languages. 


By LropoLD BAHLSEN. Intended primarily for Teachers 
of French and German in Secondary Schools, but can also 
be used with profit as a text-book for Training Colleges and 
Universities. Price 2s. 6d. 


Materials for Practical German Conversation. 


By LAURENCE FOSSLER. A series of twenty exercises with 
corresponding and alternating vocabulary studies. The text 
of the exercises consists of natural and interesting discussions 
of different subjects. Price 3s. 


A German Reader. 


By WILLIAM CAKRUTH. Teachers who believe that beginners 
should attempt to read pieces of moderate length and of 
worthy literary quality will be interested in this book. Exer- 
cises for re-translation are given, based on the text. Price 2s. 6d. 


Selections from Standard French Authors. 


Editel by O. G. GUERLAC. A handy volume of purely 
classical selections from Molière, Pascal, La Fontaine, Victor 
Hugo, Bossvet, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Renan. Price 2e. 6d. 


Molière’s La Malade Imaginaire. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. W. OLMSTED. The 
French ts not difhceult in this very quaint comedy, from which 
all questionable parts have here been omitted. Price 2s. 6d. 


Bazan’s Pascual Lopez: Autobiografía de un Estudiante 
de Medicina. 


Edited, with English Notes anda Vocabulary, by W. I. KNAPP. 
Price 3s. Gd. 


ENGLISH. 


Specimen Letters. 


Edited by A. S. Cook and A. R. BENHAM. A selection of 
letters in a variety of styles from such writers as Addison, 
Cowper, Lamb, R. L. Stevenson, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Cicero, Pliny, Mme. de Sévigné, Voltaire, &c., showing how 
even trivial subjects may be invested with grace and charm. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, Canon of Westminster. All the 
most recent theories are here discussed, and the Sonnets are 
divided into Groups, clearly and caretully annotated. Price 3s. 


Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. The poems here chosen are 
selected with the view of presenting something of all the more 
excellent sides of Mrs. Browning's genius, and the variety of 
her interests. Price 1s. Gd. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Book I. 


Edited by A. S. Cook. Quctations from the Latin are here 
relegated to the foot of the pages, and their place in the text 1s 
supplied by as adequate a translation as possible. Thus the 
average student experiences no interruption, while the erudite 
may read the exact words that Bacon wrote. Price 38, 6d, 


The Principles of Argumentation. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. By G. P. Baker and H. B. 
HUNTINGTON. The subject is here presented simply, with 
little attention to formal logic or the use of argumentation In 
legal matters, but with constant emphasis upon argument as & 
part of literary composition. Price 68. 


LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
GINN & COMPANY, St. Martin’s Street; London; W.C. 
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University 
Correspondence “College. 


Principal ; 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


During the Years 1893-1904 


10,139 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
HAVE PASSED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


Educational Times, Junc, 1905.—'‘‘ A large organization that 
has developed remarkably upon its inherent merits. In 1903-4 the 
College passed 1,092 students at London University, including 
16°9 per cent. of the Matriculation successes. These successes 
undoubtedly rest on the administrative capacity of the principal 


aye the academic qualifications and pedagogic experience of the 
stafi.” 


Schoolmaster, February, 1905. —'' There will always of 
necessity be large bodies of students who from unfavourable 
circumstances of locality, means, time, age, or for other special 
reasons, cannot avail themselves of the opportunities of oral 
instruction. To these a well-organized Correspondence College, 
such as that which flourishes under the direction of Dr. Briggs, 
with its highly-qualified and expert teachers, its clerical staff, and 
well-devised machinery, is a help of the most valuable kind.’ 


School Guardian, March, 1905.—'' Many University men 
of brilliant attainments are on the permanent staff of the well 
known University Correspondence College."’ 


Westminster Review, March, 1904.—'‘ The number o 
U.C.C. students passing these examinations speaks volumes for 
the work performed by the College staff."' 


School World, February, 1903.—'' The successes of Uni- 
versity Correspondence College in previous years are quite enough 
to convince students willing to follow instructions that they may 
reasonably hope to find their names amongst the successful 
candidates in future examinations." 

Practical Teacher, September, 1899.—''It is useless and 
unfair to stigmatize correspondence teaching as mere ‘cram.’ 
Carried out as it is by this institution, it is rather a method of 
enlightened guidance, helping the student to economize his labour 
by the systematic division of his subjects and the wise distribution 
of time.” 

The Journal of Education, December, 1895.—‘' We can- 
not imagine a more competent source from which the private 
student can obtain just the advice and guidance which he most 
needs.”’ 

Young Man, July, 1893.—'' This College is admirably con- 
ducted ; it has a splendid staff, it is wholly trustworthy, and its 
fees are moderate.’’ 


FREE GUIDES 


Matriculation and the Higher Examinations, 


Post Free from the SECRETARY 
(Univ. Corr. Coil., London Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... 
Quarter Page ... 


.. ÉS 10 0 Half Page ... «$3 0 0 
115 o One-Eighth Page ... 017 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES ror SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Soholarships, Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &0.— 
6d. per line; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for as. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &o0.— 48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS, 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but ave sent at once tothe Returned Lettes Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 Broapway, LupGatg Hi 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoul 
be made payable to WiILL1am Ricg; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ‘‘ The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 108., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating /s// mame and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders meus? 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGATE HILL, E.C. 


REPORT OF REGISTRATION COUNCIL 
FOR 1904. 


HE Report of the Teachers’ Registration Council which 
was circulated to the press about the middle of last week 
is dated February 10. For this delay in publication the Board 
of Education is solely responsible, and the effect, whether pre- 
meditated or not, has been what we anticipated: the Report 
has been treated by the general press as of no more interest 
than a last year’s almanack. What can the general public be 
expected to care about a roll-call of teachers, Columns A and 
B, and the expenditure of a few thousands when there is a hue 
and cry after the peculators and jobbers who have made away 
with millions in South Africa? Yet this Report, when we read 
between the lines, reveals a serious crisis in education. The 
collapse of the Teachers’ Register, which it indicates as a not 
remote possibility, would be, not perhaps a national calamity, 
but a serious set-back to educational progress ; and the Report 
is indirectly an arraignment of the Board of Education, no less 
than the Butler Report, is an arraignment of the War Office. 
On the face of it the Report bears no such interpretation. It 
is, in the main, the record of the routine work carried on in a 
public office. There has been a steady influx of applicants for 
registration. Thanks to the quickened action of the Board in 
the recognition of schools, cases have been dealt with more 
promptly than in former years, and the number suspended is 
small. The finances are prosperous ; there is a large balance 
at the bank, and all seems to go on wheels. We have to 
remember that the Registration Council is a purely administra- 
tive body, whose sole duty is to carry out the Orders in Council 
framed by the Board of Education. It is only in the last para- 
graph of the Report that the Council, exceeding for once its 
proper function, utters a grave note of warning: “ The stulti- 
fication of the Register, which a continuation of this state of 
affairs must shortly bring about, is a contingency which the 
Council cannot but view with grave apprehension.” 
The conditions which in the opinion of the Council threaten a 
collapse of the Register are briefly these. In March, 1906, the 
temporary regulations for registration cease to be operative. 
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Hence every teacher applying for registration after that date 
must, in addition to his other qualifications, have undergone a 
year’s course at a training college or else have spent a year as 
a student-teacher at a recognized school. But, as is pointed 
out, while some 150 women are already registered under these 
regulations, and for women satisfactory provision is being made 
whereby they can fulfil these conditions, up to December 31, 

1904, only four men had been registered under Regulation 3. 
Moreover, “at eleven out of the thirteen institutions of Ap- 
pendix D at which men can be trained, only 66 men in all—of 
whom 30 are at one institution—are going through a Training 
Course for Secondary Teaching.” As for student-teachers, 
only three schools for boys (all schools under the Society of 
Friends) had up to date been recognized for the purpose. 

There is no need to point the moral. A Register barren of 
men is, like the city of Sophocles, naught. 

So far little blame can justly attach to the Board of Education. 
Training was rightly laid down as a condition of registration, 
and, though more might have been done to encourage provision 
for training and to give an official sanction to registration, yet 
the fault must lie mainly at the door of head masters who have 
done nothing to provide training and have shown no desire to 
engage trained teachers. The only possible solution would 
seem to be a further extension of the years of grace, but, if this 
is adopted by the Board, we hope it will be made clear to the 
profession that the principle is not abandoned, and that this is 
positively the last offer of the Sibyl. It is significant that the 
Council in discussing the dearth of duly qualified men teachers 
ignores completely Column A. On turning back we find in the 
Report that “certain additional lists for the compilation of 
Column A have been furnished by the Board, and the Council 
have laid before the Board a statement of the difficulties, 
financial and otherwise, connected with the upkeep of this 
section of the Register, and have offered some suggestions 
thereon.” We should like to have heard what these suggestions 
are, and we hope that, when the Consultative Committee have 
reported to the Board, the suggestions of the Council together 
with the Report of the Committee will be made public. The 
wonder is how the irrational, illogical, and (as it has proved) 
unworkable scheme of Columns A and B can have lasted for 
three and a half years. Herein, too, the Board of Education 
moves on parallel lines with the War Office. 

To pass to statistics, no attempt is made to furnish any for 
Column A. “Nos numerus sumus” is the badge of the teachers 
whom Mr. Sharples represents. On Column B, up to the end 
of the year, 7,671 teachers had been registered —3,630 men and 
4,041 women ; the number rejected was 2,065, and the number 
not dealt with 381. 

_ It is instructive to note under what clauses of the regula- 
tions these 7,671 teachers have been admitted. Under Regula- 
tion 3—z.¢., the permanent conditions—as already stated, there 
have been only 153 entries. The number engaged as teachers 
at a recognized school or schools other than elementary for 
three years next preceding application is 2,862, and for periods 
equivalent to these three years 370; as possessiny a teaching 
diploma and producing evidence of teaching experience extend- 
ing over three years, 336; as head masters or head mistresses 
of recognized schools other than elementary for a year previous 
to application, 2.333 (1,048 men and 1,285 women); as “ex- 
ceptionally qualified teachers,” 16 men and 2 women. Under 
“ten years’ experience of teaching other than elementary,” 
with evidence of ability to teach, 1,599 (441 men, 1,158 women). 
Of these only 142—less than Io per cent.— possess the academic 
qualification laid down in the Order. 

We have strongly urged the plea for leniency at starting on 
the precedent of the Medical Register, and the ten years clause 
Is a concession on the part of the Board that has been gener- 
ally approved by the profession. The difficulty experienced by 
the Council in testing “ ability to teach” has been satisfactorily 
met by referring candidates who offer insufficient evidence to 
an assessor appointed by a University or other examining 
board. It is significant that of 150 applicants more than half 
declined the offer. In the case of head masters, we incline to 
think that leniency has been pushed too far. It is quite pos- 
sible for a man or woman to be the head of a successful school 
without even teaching himself or possessing the ability to teach. 
We regret, too, that “the Board were unable to concur with the 
suggestion submitted by the Council respecting the desirability 
of empowering the Council to place some restriction on the 


admission to the Register of joint head masters of small 
schools.” We believe it is a fact that there are two ladies 
registered as joint heads of a school of twenty, and that a 
school of fifty is credited with three head mistresses, which 
(as Euclid says) is absurd. ; 

“Early in the year the Board decided that it was not 
desirable to incur the large expense which the printing of the 
Register would entail. The Board further stated that the 
requirement of Section 14 of the Teachers’ Registration Regu- 
lations would be met by placing the Provisional Lists for 
Columns A and B of the Teachers’ Register open to public 
inspection without fee for such time as the Council thought fit.” 
The Council make no comment, but our readers will not fail to 
detect the somewhat disingenuous subterfuge whereby the 
Board seek to cover their retreat and avoid a fresh confession 
that they have failed to carry out the Order framed by them- 
selves. “The Register and every Supplemental Register shall 
be published annually ’—so runs Section 14, and the Schedule 
prescribes that “the name of every teacher shall be set forth ia 
alphabetical order.” It is an old story, with which our readers 
are familiar. The Registration Council interpreted “ publish ” 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and set to work with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Board to prepare for the press, 
obtaining estimates from various firms of printers, and pointing 
out to the Board how the incomplete state of Column A (for 
which the Board alone were responsible) blocked the way. 
Then the legal astuteness of Sir William Anson discovered 
that publication does not mean printing, and that it was only 
necessary for the Register to be on view. But no ingenuity, 
either legal or political, can get over the fact that “ provisional 
lists of teachers, registered under Columns A and B,” do not 
constitute the Register of the Act, and that we are no nearer 
the completion of this Register than we were in 1902. l 

This brings us to the last section of the Report with which 
we propose to deal—finance. No balance-sheet is published, 
but it is easy to calculate that the gross receipts of the Counal 
to the end of 1904 were not far short of £8,000, of which sum 
over £3,000 was received during the last year. The net proft 
is reckoned at £2,300, and it is estimated that by March 31 of 
the current year it will fall not far short of £3,000. If, as the 
Council observe, the Board had carried out its original 
intention of printing the Register, this profit would have been 
more than swallowed up, and it was on the ground of expense 
that the Board refused to sanction the printing. Well and 
good ; but what becomes of the Board’s refusal to “ pay to the 
members of the Council out of the registration fund such fees 
for attendance at meetings as may be approved by the Board 
of Education”? For the first year the Council gave their 
services gratuitously ; in 1903 they applied to the Board for 
very moderate attendance fees (the estimated maximum total 
was £500), in accordance with the Order. The Board replied 
that there were no available funds. It is not a matter to which 
we attach great importance; yet we think that here, too, It 
would be well to follow in the lines of the Medical Register. 
Members of the Medical Council receive a fee of five guineas 
for each attendance. A Registration Council should represent 
the profession, and include active teachers—assistants as well 
as heads. Few assistant masters or mistresses can afford to 
devote to the public service some hundred hours a year : still less 
to pay for the substitute that governing bodies might reasonably 
require. The fact that the present unpaid Council have put ın 
Over 70 per cent. of the possible maximum of attendances at 
Council meetings and Committees is no argument to the con- 
trary. 


Ilow WE ARE GOVERNED.—Even at the present day, in some 
civilized States, a body of clerks, without any pretence to an educa- 
tion in the knowledge of Nature, headed by gentlemen of title, 
equally ignorant, are entrusted with, and handsomely paid and re- 
warded for, the superintendence of the armies, the navies, the agri- 
culture, the public works, the fisheries, and even the public education 
of the State. When compelled to seck the assistance of those who 
have been trained in the knowledge of Nature (for even in these States 
there are a few such eccentric persons to be found), the officials demand 
that such assistance shall be freely given to them without pay, or else 
offer to buy the knowledge required at the rate paid to a copying 
clerk— (The Romanes Lecture, 1905.) 
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SYSTEMS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


By WARWICK M. VARDON. 


fees years ago it was almost impossible for a woman 

to train scientifically as a teacher of physical education ; 
now there are eight or ten colleges where theory and practice 
may be studied. The first-established of these trained solely 
under the Swedish system, and for some years principals of 
schools were unable to obtain any but teachers holding 
Swedish certificates. After a time a demand arose for teachers 
capable of imparting a more recreative system than that of 
Ling, which, beneficial as it undoubtedly is, does not hold the 
interest of pupils to the same extent as some others. Swedish 
drill may not be performed to music, and this has doubtless 
much to do with its unpopularity with many. Hand apparatus 
such as wands, dumbbells, Indian clubs, &c. are not used, nor 
many safe and useful gymnastic appliances. 

To satisfy the demand for women teachers trained to conduct 
the physical education of girls and women by the use of the 
appliances found in any ordinary gymnasium, several colleges 
have of late years been opened. In these the British and 
German systems are taught—the methods that have been 
employed for many years in this country and in Germany and 
America. 

The two systems include free exercises, exercises with dumb- 
bells, wands, bar-bells, Indian clubs, &c., besides gymnastics 
on ladders, ropes, horse, parallel bars, rings, &c. Each has 
some special advantage ; so the modern college trains in both 
systems. 

The British has a great variety of drills, which are all per- 
formed to music. In no case are exercises arranged to fit 
music, but music suitable to the type of exercise is chosen. 
“ Music may be considered,” says Eustace Miles in his 
“ Physical Educator,” “a part of the British system. ‘The Ling 
system forbids it. The German system uses it, but does not 
vary it scientifically.” The employment of music adds great 
attraction to drill, and it is found that pupils (especially young 
ones) enjoy their lessons, and consequently benefit more by 
them. Teachers of other systems frequently fall into the error 
of calling the Army system the British system. The authority 
quoted above describes the Army system as “the slow work 
taken out of the British system.” What remains after the slow 
work has been deleted is the light, quick, swinging work and 
the leading-up work; and this is what, in physical training 
colleges, is taught to girls and women. l 

The German system excels chiefly in its variety of apparatus 
exercises. ‘It uses apparatus most wisely and carefully, 
graduating the exercises in a way very rare in England.” 

There may not be a perfect system of physical education, 
but experience has proved that the Anglo-German combination 
is as near the ideal as we may expect to get; at all events, 
many heads of schools have satisfied themselves that it suits 
n English temperament and builds up harmoniously-developed 

les. 


ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE Annual Conference of the Association of Head Mistresses was 
held this year, by kind invitation of Miss Mowbray, at the 
Winchester High School, on Friday and Saturday, June 2 and 3, the 
President, Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D., in the Chair. About a 
hundred and forty members were present, including Miss Beale, LL. D. 
The Conference was opened by Dr. BURGE, Head Master of Win- 
chester College, who welcomed the Association to the home of a system 
of education which for centnries had been identified with one of the most 
abiding forces of our national life—the public-school system of England. 
It was William of Wykeham whose genius had laid the foundations 
of a system with one single aim—that of training English boys to ap- 
preciate something of the duties and responsibilities of true citizenship in 
a free and self-governing country. Whether William of Wykeham had 
contemplated a similar system of education for girls, he could not say, 
but he was a man large-hearted enough to know that our girls should 
have the fullest opportunities of widening their sympathies and cult- 
ivating their intelligence by receiving the very best that education in 
the highest sense of the term had to offer. The presence of the Head 
Mistresses’ Association in Winchester was a signal proof that a move- 
ment with that aim in view was one of the most vigorous and fruitful 


of our time. He bade the Association welcome to Winchester because 
he felt that they were carrying on and widening the purpose for which 
William of Wykeham had founded Winchester College. It was very 
important to bear in mind that the education of our girls is absolutely 
as vital, esssential, and real a factor in the well-being of England as 
the education of our boys. It was not a thing to be played with or 
trided with, to be taken up and laid aside, questioned or half believed 
in. It was a thing to which we all, men and women, parents and 
teachers, and, above all, pupils, must give the same loyalty, the same 
faith and devoted attachment which has made the strength of our 
public schools for boys. 

After the transaction of routine business, and the presentation to the 
President of newly elected members, it was announced that, the follow- 
ing had been elected to serve on the Executive Committee till 1909 :— 
Miss Mowbray, Winchester High School; Miss Burstall, Manchester 
High School; Miss Walker, Roan School, Greenwich ; Miss Major, 
East Putney High School; and Miss Foxley, Queen Mary’s School, 
Walsall. 

Miss F. GADRSDEN (Blackheath High School) then proposed : 

‘That this Conference approves the action of the Executive 
Committee in appointing representatives on the Council of the 
proposed College of Secondary Teachers, and, in the event of such 
College being established, agrees to subscribe for the next five 
years £25 a year plus a capitation fee of §s. for each ordinary 
member of the Association.” 

Miss Gadesden outlined the negotiations for amalgamation which had 
been carried on with the College of Preceptors, who were considering 
the possibility of applying for an amended charter for the proposed 
College of Secondary Teachers. For years past it had been obvious 
that serious steps ought to be taken to gather into a federation the 
various associations of secondary teachers, so that when the occasion 
arose their Council might speak with decision and authority on im- 
portant issues, and thereby the interests of education might be focussed, 
asserted, and gupported. The passing of the proposed resolution would 
be one step further in carrying out a large scheme of federating 
associations of secondary teachers. 

Miss Day (Grey Coat Hospital), in seconding the resolution, drew 
attention to the value of the work accomplished in the past by the 
College of Preceptors, who were the first body to institute examinations 
and the first body also to admit women as members. 

The resolution, on being put to the vote, was carried unanimously. 

Miss F. GADESDEN, as Chairman of the Educational Administration 
Sub-Committee, then moved the adoption of that Committee's report. 
She drew attention to the Board of Education’s new Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, which met many of the Association’s objections to 
the Regulations for 1904-5. These objections had been embodied in 
a memorandum printed on pages 16 and 17 of the Annual Report, and 
had been presented to members of the Board of Education at a deputa- 
tion from the Association on December 7. The Fead Mistresses had 
deprecated the requirement that three hours’ science teaching a week 
for four successive years should be given in girls’ schools ; they had 
drawn attention to the desirability of maintaining in girls’ day schools 
the freedom of the afternoon, and to the expediency of omitting house- 
wifery from the compulsory subjects in the four years’ course ; and 
they had emphasized their desire for freedom in the organization and 
working of their schools. The members of the Board of Education 
who received the deputation had expressed their sympathy with the 
Head Mistresses’ views, and it would be found that the Kegulations 
for 1905-6 were considerably modified from those of last year. The 
Committee had also considered the question of co-education, and had 
prepared and issued a preliminary pamphlet on the subject. Resolu- 
tions dealing with various points for consideration mentioned in the 
pamphlet were placed on the agenda. 

Miss OTTLEY (Worcester High School) proceeded to move the first 
of those resolutions, as follows:— . 

“That, while accepting the principle that co-education has ad- 
vantages in the case of children under the age of ten, and realizing 
that in small country places and under other circumstances of 
special difficulty co-education may be the best solution available, 
the Conference considers that after the age of ten it is in general 
undesirable under present conditions in this country for the follow- 
ing reasons :—(i.) That the head of a co-educational school for 
pupils above the age of ten is usually a man, while the health and 
character of girls need the care and control of a woman with 
complete authority and responsibility.” 

She said she wished to insert the words ‘‘and other ” between ‘‘ the 
following ” and ‘‘ reasons.” 

Miss BENGER (Swansea County School) moved the second part of 
the resolution, viz. : 

(ii.) ‘* That the curriculum adopted for boys, between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen especially, is unlikely to be the best for girls, 
in consideration more particularly of their health and development 
at that age.” 

She was of opinion that a woman was needed to watch for indications 
of character and health in the girls, in order to control, modify, and 
ccunteract them. In dealing with the education of boys and girls 
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between the ages of twelve and sixteen no one could fail to be struck 
with the marked difference in their physique and mental development. 
A boy could take an extra hour’s work without its interfering with 
his appetite, his sleep, or his play; but an extra hour’s work meant to 
a girl much additional physical and mental strain, and added greatly 
to her worry. A girl had often her music to practise, and an extra 
hour might be a fatal mistake for her and injuriously affect her after 
life. Too long hours of science and active work such as appealed to 
boys was not good for girls, on account of the long standing and strain. 
A girl’s mind was more sensitive and open to the emotional side of 
life than a boy’s, and a prominent part ot her education should be 
English and literary subjects. Thus, beth on account of quality and 
of kind, the education of boys and girls should differ. Mistresses who 
had worked in dual schools all agreed that co-education was good for 
the boys, but that the girls suffered. The tendency in such schools 
was always to consider the interest of the boys—the boys were always 
the prominent factor. Girls who were ready to ask questions freely in 
such subjects as history and Scripture—questions such as they often 
would not be willing to ask their people at home—were not willing to 
do so when boys were present. There were also small matters, such, 
for instance, as the changing of shoes, which were important both for 
the health and manners of the girls, which would be neglected in co- 
educational schools. 

Miss OrrLEY seconded the resolution. 

The resolutions, on being put to the vote, were carried unanimously. 


As Chairman of the True Cost of Secondary Education for Girls 
Sub-Committee, Miss LEE (St. Albans Church High School) moved 
the adoption of the report of the Sub-Committee. She drew attention 
to the fact that the leaflets on salaries of assistant mistresses and on the 
cost of building, equipment, and maintenance of secondary schools had 
been largely circulated, and proposed : 

Assistant Mistresses :—(a) ‘* That the minimum initial salary for 
a fully qualified mistress giving her whole time should be not less 
than £105 to £120, rising to £150.” (4) ‘That pmvision should 
be made in every secondary school for salaries on a higher scale 
between £180 and £200, and occasionally rising to £300.” 

Head Mistresses :-—(a) “That no Head Mistress should receive 
from the time of her appointment less than a salary of £300.” 
(6) ‘That the general range of salaries should be between £350 
and £700; but that, in the interests of education, for the sake of 
the encouragement which is thereby given to all teachers and the 
gain in the attractiveness of the teaching profession, there should 
be, as at present, some prizes of substantially higher value. ’ 

The resolutions, on being put to the vote, were carried unanimously, 
with the addition of the words ‘‘ non-resident ” after ‘‘ mistress” in the 
first line of both resolutions ‘* a.” 


Miss GAVIN (Notting Hill High School), Chairman of the Training 
of Special Teachers for Junior and Preparatory Work Sub-Committee, 
moved the adoption of the report of the Sub-Committee. 

Miss F. GADESDEN, in moving the adoption of the report of the 
Reħtive Values of Examination Sub-Committee, said that the Com- 
mittee’s work had been successfully accomplished, as the Board of 
Education had agreed to accept as a qualification for registration, under 
certain conditions, a Higher Local Certificate, gained by passing in three 
groups, the fourth group being replaced by an Oxford and Cambridge 
Higher Certificate, or Senior Local Certificate. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE (representative of the Association on the Teachers’ 
Registration Council) reported shortly on the work of the Council 
during the year. 

On Friday, June 3, Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., delivered her outgoing 
presidential address, which, by request of the Conference, will be 
printed. 

The election of the President for the years 1905-7 then took place. 
Miss Florence Gadesden, M.A., of the Blackheath High School, was 
unanimously elected. 

After the re-election of Miss Sheldon (Sydenham High School) as 
Treasurer, Miss McCCropen (Wakefield High School) reported the 
discussions which had taken place at the meeting of members of Educa- 
tion Committees held on Friday morning, and mentioned that the 
meeting had decided that the conference to which women members of 
Education Committees are to be invited shall be held in October. 

Papers were then read on ‘‘ Scholarships” (Miss ROBERTSON, 
Christ’s Hospital, Hertford), and ‘‘ The Curriculum in relation to the 
Education of Elementary Teachers” (Miss Ricc, Datchelor School, 
Camberwell); and Miss BENTON (South Hampstead High School) 
described ‘f Some Minor Difficulties of a Head Mistress.” 

After a vote of thanks to Miss Mowbray for her kind hospitality, and 
to Dr. Burge for his address of welcome, the proceedings of the Con- 
ference came to an end. 


On Friday evening the Dean and Miss Furneaux entertained members 
of the Conference and their friends at the Deanery, and on Saturday 
afternoon Dr. and Mrs. Burge gave a garden party in the Warden’s 
Garden. The Dean kindly conducted members of the Conference over 
the Cathedral on Saturday evening, and on Sunday St. Cross was open 
to visitors, 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 


The governing body have recently made the following appoint- 
ments :—Head of the Department of Mathematics: Mr. G. F. Carson, 
B.Sc. Victoria, B.A. Cantab., Second Wrangler, 1896 ; formerly on the 
staff of the University College, Sheffield. Lecturer in Botany: Miss 
Lilian J. Clarke, B.Sc. Lond., F.L.S. ; senior science mistress James 
Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich: a member of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Botany appointed by the British Association. Assistant 
master in the Secondary Day School: Mr. Arthur A. Boggis, B.A. 
Lond., now on the staff of King Edward VI. Grammar School, 
Nuneaton. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 


On the results of an examination held in May, the following scholar- 
ships have been awarded :—Miss D. Stewart (Croydon High School), 
Miss Fowler’s Scholarship of £50 a year for three years; Miss E. 
Stroude (City of London School), College Scholarship of £50 a year 
for three years; Miss M. Wilkinson (Blackheath High School), 
College Scholarship of £50 a year for three years; Miss G. Henry 
(Howell’s School, Denbigh), Miss Richardson’s Scholarship of £40 a 
year for three years. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The report of the Non-Collegiate Students’ Board issued at the end 
of last term shows a decline on the whole in the numbers of non- 
collegiate students in the last fourteen years. The entry has tended to 
fall, and, while migrations to colleges are fewer, the decline here has 
not been proportionate, and so the roll at Fitzwilliam Hall has 
diminished. In fact, the movement has not had the success its first 
promoters hoped. Cambridge implies the college, and the college 
implies considerable resources in the student. 

Application was made in February to the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Devonshire, to interpret ‘* Statute B ” to us, and he has done so, ruling 
that the Special Board presiding over any study may present a report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, and that the Vice-Chancellor must publish it in 
the form in which it is presented, and that neither the Vice-Chancellor 
nor the University can prescribe the mode in which such reports shall 
be signed. The opinion is held in Cambridge that there is very little 
red tape in the University—held chiefly by those who handle the tape 
most, one must say. This decision will at all events lessen the scope 
of red tape, but, like much else that occurs in Cambridge, its signi- 
ficance is mainly of local interest. 

Do we need great examination rooms? That is a question that has 
risen. So far we have used the Guildhall, and the ‘* monstr-inform- 
ingens-horrendous” Corn Exchange. Now that schoolboys come up 
for the Little-Go so long before they commence residence, is it possible 
that the sight of this very, very unacademic structure will turn their 
minds from Cambridge? Or, more seriously, might we not by a capital 
expense secure a building really fitted for examination purposes, and 
find our annual saving in rent cover the loss of interest on our capital? 

Every now and then a benefactor appears with an endowment for 
something, and sometimes with a scheme for the regulation of his gift. 
Some ten or so years ago Mr. John Stewart founded the John Stewart 
of Rannoch Scholarships—eighteen of them at £25 per annum each— 
and limited them to natives of Gloucestershire and Somerset, not im- 
plying that either county has much to do with Rannoch, but com- 
memorating his own residence in Bristol. Year after year these 
counties fail to send up enough persons qualified in Hebrew, sacred 
music, or classics, and every year one or more scholarship is held over 
for open competition twelve months later. It is a curious endowment, 
and the general feeling is that it is of very little practical use. But the 
testator willed that £800 a year should be spent so, and so it is spent. It 
is a warning to the open-hearted to be open-minded too, and ask advice 
about the direction of their goodness. 

We are to have a Foreign Service Students Committee, with a 
director of a school of living Oriental languages, to look after student 
interpreters, selected candidates for the Egyptian and Sudan Civil 
Service, and others, and to promote the study of the languages of the 
East of to-day. 

A Syndicate is to consider the desirability of establishing a diploma 
in Forestry with a scheme of instruction and examination. If we are 
not in touch with “ quidquid agunt homines,” itis not for want of trying 
to get into touch with living interests. At any rate, the ordinances are 
fast becoming ‘‘ farrago libelli”’ (if one may distort Juvenal a little). 

Mr. Frederick Wilkin, of Wadhurst, Sussex, has founded a Student- 
ship in Ethnology and Archeology in memory of his son, Mr. Anthony 
Wilkin, B.A., late of King’s College. A student will be elected inevery 
fifth year. 

The Drapers’ Company have resolved to grant from their corporate 
funds the sum of £5,000 toward the cost of the new buildings requir 
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for the University Department of Agriculture, provided a further sum 

of £5,000 is raised by voluntary subscriptions by the last day of this 
ear. 

: The University has been given the nomination to a studentship at 

the British School in Athens, and it is particularly stated that students 

at Girton and Newnham are eligible—a very happy clause. 

It is proposed that candidates for the M.B. and M.D. degrees, who 
have passed all their examinations and whoare resident abroad, should, 
under certain conditions, be exempted from ‘‘ keeping their Acts” in 
person. 

The subject for the Le Bas Prize Essay for 1906 is ‘* English Hymno- 
logy, and its place in our Poetical Literature.” It is open to graduates 
of not more than three years’ standing from their first degree. The 
essays are to be sent in by the end of the Lent term. 

Once more there is a ‘' bracket of two” for the Senior Wranglership, 
and once more both are men in their second year. Mr. Littiewood was 
educated for some years at Wynberg, Cape Colony ; Mr. Mercer began 
his course in an elementary school. 

Appointments: Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., Sandars Reader 
in Bibliography ; L. A. Borradaile, M.A. (Selwyn Hostel), Assistant 
Secretary for Locat Lectures ; A. P. Goudy, M.A., University Lecturer 
in Russian ; H. S. Foxwell, M. A., Fellow of St. John’s College; H. A. 
Roberts, M.A. (Caius), Secretary to Special Board of Indian Civil 
Service Studies; Mr. Beck (Master of Trinity Hall), Vice-Chancellor 
for 1905-1906 ; E. T. Whittaker, M.A. (Trinity), University Lecturer 
in Mathematics; Benjamin Benham, M.A. (King’s), Assistant 
Registrary ; G. H. A. Wilson (of Clare) and F. Dyson (of St. John’s), 
Proctors for 1905-6. The following University Lecturers have been 
reappointed :—H. F. Baker, D.Sc. (St. John’s), Mathematics; G. F. C. 
Searle, M.A. (Peterhouse), Experimental Physics; L. E. Shore, M.D. 
(St. John’s), in Physiology; G. H. F. Nuttall, M.A. (Christ’s), in 
Bacteriology ; J. E. Marr, D.Sc. (St. John’s), in Geology ; I. Gollancz, 
M.A, (Christ’s), English ; A. C. Haddon, D.Sc. (Christ's), Ethnology ; 
Shaykh Muhammad ‘Asal, Arabic. 

Scholarships, Prizes, &c.: Winchester Reading Prizes—1, F. C. S. 
Carey (Clare) ; 2 (bracketed), J. F. Spink, B.A. (St. John’s) and E. A. 
Tregoning (Trinity). Lightfoot Scholarship—A. W. Neville (Jesus). 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships : In Sacred Music (open)—W. S. 
Dixon (Caius), A. C. L. Hylton Steward (Peterhouse); in Sacred 
Music (restricted) —not awarded ; in Hebrew (open) —F. S. Marsh, H. 
Selwyn ; in Hebrew (restricted)—not awarded; in Greek and Latin 
(open)—D.S. Robertson, Trinity; in Greek and Latin (restricted) — 
A. W. Couch (Magdalene), first. Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship— 
H. M. J. Loewe, B.A. (Queens’). Mason Prize for Biblical Hebrew— 
H. M. J. Loewe, B.A. (Queens’). Harkness Scholarship—F. A. 
Potts, B.A. (Trinity Hall). Wiltshire Prize—A. McDonald (Em- 
manuel). John Winbolt Prize—F. Rogers, B.A. (non-collegiate). 

In conclusion: the May week is over. The races and the crowds 
that witnessed them illustrated the law of conformity to type, being 
exactly what they were last year and ten years and twenty years ago. 
There were laws they did not illustrate. The merry-go-round is a 
new, or new-ish, feature which was popular with visitors and under- 
graduates and even grave Girtonians. The end of the last day was 
marked by far too much ‘‘larking” with boats, in which ladies were 
often exposed to the risk of spoiled dresses and often of upset. At the 
last a ‘‘ grind” was overturned crossing from the Plough Inn to the 
towpath and three women were drowned. The tone of the day is set 
at Ditton Corner, and, if horseplay prevails there, it is not surprising 
that it should be imitated higher up the river. 

We have given some degrees to distinguished strangers and a great 
many to our own alumni, who are now—many of them—going out into 
the world to pass on what light they have gained here. The world 
will perhaps do well to remember that aberration and refraction come 
into the question ot the transmission of light, and not attribute to the 
source the peculiarities of the medium. 


MANCHESTER. 


The institution of this new Faculty at the University of Manchester, 
already foreshadowed in this column, is now an 
accomplished fact. The movement is of interest 
as marking a step towards united action on the part 
of the University and the Education Committee. The present Principal 
of the School of Technology, who is also Director of Higher Education, 
becomes the first Dean of the Faculty; and the first members of the 
Board will be the Vice-Chancellor and five members nominated by the 
Senate, together with those at present representing nine specified 
subjects of instruction on the Board of Studies of the school. Three 
professors at the school become professors of the University and mem- 
bers of the Senate, and elaborate regulations have been drawn up for 
the future appointment of Principal and professors by the University 
and the Education Committee jointly. The Education Committee 
approved the draft scheme by 27 votes to 4, and in the discussion it 


was stated that there had been a certain amount of give and take on 
both sides. 


Pacult 
of Technology. 


Miss H. M. Stephen, Warden of the Hall of Residence for Women 
Students, has been appointed Warden of the 
Alexandra Hall of Residence at Aberystwyth. 
Simultaneously with this announcement comes the 
resignation of Miss Edith Wilson, who has for a long time acted as 
tutor to the Women’s Department at the University. The Council 
have, therefore, invited applications for the joint post of Tutor of 
Women Students and Warden of the Women’s Hall of Residence. 
The salary offered is £200 a year with board and residence at Ash- 
burne House. 

The report of the Council presented to the Court of Governors 
comments favourably on the satisfactory division of the assets of the 
Victoria University between the three Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds. 

The Committees of the Men’s and Women’s Unions have now 
definitely formulated their suggestions for the erection of new Union 
buildings, and the beginning of next session will probably see an appeal 
made with the sanction of the University authorities. The Fellowship 
already announced as founded by the Vulcan Boiler and Insurance 
Company for the encouragement of advanced research in engineering 
is of the value of £120. l 


Mr. Cyril Atkinson, LL.D., B.C.L., has been appointed Lecturer 
in Jurisprudence and Roman Law, and Mr. W. J. 
Goodrich, M.A., has been appointed Junior Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Classics, an additional lecturer being 
rendered necessary by the large increase of students in this department. 
Dr. W. A. Bone has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Mrs. 
Rylands, who has been a munificent benefactor of the University, has 
been appointed a member of the court of governors by the Chancellor. 

The first Adamson Lecture was delivered at the University on 
June 2 by Prof. James Ward on ‘‘ Mechanism and Morals: the World 
of Science and the World of History.” Miss Mary Bateson is to lecture 
under the Warburton Trust next session on ‘‘ Law in the Mediæval 
Boroughs. ” 


Founders’ Day Service at the Grammar School was held on June 9. 
G . The Rev. Canon Skrine, late Warden of Glen- 
bano almond, preached at the Cathedral. In the course 
of his sermon he spoke strongly of his growing 
conviction that the great day schools met the educational needs of the 
time better than the more isolated and cloistered type of the public 
boarding school. Speech Day is fixed for Wednesday, August 2, when 
Lord Aberdeen has promised to be present and to distribute the prizes. 
The Rogers Scholarship has been won at the Manchester University. 
Mr. E. T. Whittaker (O.M.), of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Mr. Whittaker has also been 
appointed University Lecturer in Mathematics. Mr. D. G. Schulze, 
B.A. Oxford, has joined the staff. Regret is felt at the resignation of 
Mr. H. E. Schmitz, M.A., B.Sc., who has filled the past of chief 
pee master for twelve years, during which time between thirty and 
orty open science scholarships have been won at the Universities. Mr. 
Schmitz has been engaged in research work at the University of 
Gottingen for the past year, and the success of the work has induced 
him to accept an invitation to continue it. His place at the school has 
been filled meanwhile by Mr. C. H. G. Sprankling, B.Sc. An 
interesting series of field excursions has been arranged for the summer, 
but attention is directed for the moment to the athletic sports, in 
which special interest is felt this year, as the system of giving prizes 
has been abolished, and (as previously announced here) the competitors 
will work for the honour of their forms and school divisions. As there 
are over five hundred entries for these sports, it has been found neces- 
sary to take five preliminary days for heats. During the Whitsuntide 
vacation a number of boys camped out on the estate of Lord Stanley 
of Alderley for a fortnight, under the direction of the High Master, 
Mr. Paton. 


The series of speech days was opened by the Broughton and 
Girls’ Crumpsall High School for Girls on June 23. The 
Schools. Mayor of Salford presided, and the address was 
given by Mr. F. Platt Higgins, M.P. In the 
course of her report, Miss Clarke referred with regret to the retirement 
of Miss Greenwood, who has taken the advanced history classes. Her 
work is taken by Miss Bellman, of Somerville College, Oxford, who 
took First Class Honours in History. The system of morning and 
afternoon schools, adopted on the recommendation of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors, is reported to be working well. Reference was made to the 
successes of those pupils who had proceeded to the University of Man- 
chester, and it was stated that the numbers of the school had risen 
to 180. 


Vacancies. 


Appointments. 


WALES. 


The meeting of the Court of the University of Wales held on June 9 
at Shrewsbury ended satisfactorily on the whole. 
The schente of administration recommended by the 
Standing Executive Committee has already been 
explained. Sir Marchant Williams, in his alternative scheme, proposed 


The University 
Court. 
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the appointment of a Rector and Vice-Chancellor, at a salary of 
£1,000, to discharge, among other duties, those now discharged by the 
Vice-Chancellor, and a Registrar at a salary of £400; the annual cost 
of the staff suggested by him being 41,810 compared with the 
41,430 recommended by the Standing Executive Committee. He 
admitted that the adoption of his scheme would involve important 
changes in the charter, but claimed that with vigilance and 
care the present expenditure of the University could be re- 
duced without impairing its efficiency by an amount sufficient to 
cover the additional cost involved by the appointment of a ‘* working 
head ” of the University. The debate on the two schemes was vigor- 
ous. At the previous meeting the methods of some of the opponents of 
the official scheme displeased the open-minded section. At this 
meeting the speeches of some of its supporters compared very unfavour- 
ably in tone and temper with those made by Sir Marchant Williams 
and his party. The Warden of the Guild of Graduates himself made a 
very moderate speech, in which there were two notable ‘‘ scores.” He 
quoted a letter from a gentleman of ‘‘ high academic distinction,” who 
said that, ‘‘if it is possible to obtain the funds necessary to secure the 
right man to give his whole attention to discharging the duties which 
would fall to the lot of such a head of the University, it would in the 
end be a benefit to the Principality.” The writer turned out to be 
Principal Grifiths, now one of the most determined opponents of the 
‘working head ” scheme. Sir Marchant Williams also proved con- 
clusively that he was right in his contention with regard to the Vice- 
Chancellor’s honorarium, the only important point on which he was 
contradicted at Newport. Ultimately a compromise was effected. 
The Court granted Mr. Ivor James, the present Registrar, a retiring 
pension of £200, and decided to appoint a Registrar with academic 
qualifications at a salary of £500, consideration of the question of a 
“t working head ” being deferred. 

Some feeling was created by the announcement that the Board of 
Education had compelled such of its inspectors as had seats on the 
Court to resign. 


One statement in Sir Marchant Williams’s speech at Shrewsbury 
The Valus of ee great satisfaction to the holders of Welsh 
Welsh Degrees. egrees. In the newspaper campaign which pre- 
ceded the debate at the University Court, he 
seemed to be suspicious of the methods of conducting the degree 
examinations of the Welsh University. At Shrewsbury, however, he 
said that, from inquiries made, he was satisfied that the present system 
of examinations was as good a system as they could have. 


The University Colleges of Bangor and Aberystwyth are making 
Strenuous efforts to improve Welsh agriculture, 
which is, after all, the chief industry of Wales. 
Bangor has had its experimental farm for years, 
and Aberystwyth recently acquired a farm called Tanygraig, near 
Llhanrhystyd Road Station, to provide practical training for its agri- 
cultural students. On June 23 the Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes, M.P., 
President of the Board of Agriculture, went down to open it and to 
preside at a conference. The Welsh farmer is almost as conservative 
as a Boer, and it is very hard to convince him that his methods 
require improvement, but his self-complacence is being slowly shaken. 
The sale of New Zealand butter in the small inland towns of 
Wales, where hitherto nothing but Welsh butter has found a market, 
is effectively contributing to his conversion to the utility of modern 
methods. 


Mr. J. H. Davies, M.A., the well-known authority on Welsh 
literature and collector of Welsh MSS. was, as was 
Appotutments. 


generally expected, appointed Registrar of the 

Aberystwyth University College. Miss E. P. 
Hughes and those associated with her who urged that it was 
necessary to go out of Wales for a Warden of the Alexandra Hall of 
Residence, Aberystwyth, were able to carry their point, and Miss 
H. M. Stephen, Warden of the Victoria University Hall of Residence, 
Manchester, and a member of the famous Stephen family, was ap- 
pointed to the superintendentship of the women students. Mr. T. W. 
Berry, Assistant Director of Education for the City of Manchester, 
was elected Director of Education for the Rhondda Valley. Mr. A. 
Clendon, who as Head Master of the Dolgelley County School has 


done excellent work under great disadvantages, is leaving Wales to 
take up the post of Mead Master of the Handsworth Grammar School, 


Agricultur 
Education. 


The men of Merionethshire are taking active steps to withdraw Non- 
conformist children from Church schools, and con- 
Pah scarred ventions to raise funds to help them are now the 
order of the day. Money is coming in gradually, 
but it would be unreasonable to judge the sincerity of Welsh opposition 
to the Education Act entirely by the amount of the campaiyn fund. 
Wales is a poor country, and Welsh Nonconformists have for many 
years had heavy calls upon their resources. The cost of the denomi- 
national systems is increasing yearly, and of late years appeals for 
subscriptions towards University College and County School building 
funds, twentieth-century funds of all sorts, &c., have been so frequent 
that there is really ‘very little money about.” 
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The threatened deadlock in Carmarthenshire has been avoided by 
the withdrawal of the notices of withdrawal aftera 
friendly conference between the Carmarthenshire 
branch of the N.U.T. and a sub-committee of the 
County Education Committee. In Glamorgan the 
regulations with regard to corporal punishment drawn up by 
the Education Committee have been modified so as to allow the head 
teacher of a department of over a hundred pupils to delegate the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment to one assistant. It remains to be 
seen whether this modification will satisfy the militant teachers of the 
premier county. The Breconshire Education Committee is the latest 
to come into conflict with its teachers: in this case again the casus 
belli is salaries. 


The Education 
Committees 
and the N.U.T. 


SCOTLAND. 


Representatives of the four Universities met in conference at Glasgow 
on June 15, and considered the question of the three-term session and 
the proposed reform of the curriculum in Arts. The meeting was 
private, and the resolutions adopted were not announced ; but it is 
understood that a great majority of the representatives were in favour 
of an extension of the session. There was, however, considerable 
difference of opinion regarding details, such as the length of the new 
session, the number of lectures to be given, &c. The resolutions of the 
Conference are to be submitted to the University Courts, some of 
which have not yet expressed any opinion on the subject ; and there is 
to be another meeting to consider the views of the University Courts, 
and, if possible, to carry the movement a stage further. 

Dr. Edward Provan Cathcart, of the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, London, has been appointed by the Glasgow University 
Court to the Grieve Lectureship in Physiological Chemistry. Dr. 
Cathcart is a distinguished graduate of Glasgow University, and he has 
also studied at Munich and Berlin. 

Dr. Alexander R. Ferguson, assistant to the Professor of Pathology 
in Glasgow University, has been appointed to the Chair of Pathology 
and Bacteriology in the School of Medicine at Cairo. 

Mr. Arthur R. Lord, Lecturer in Political Science and Assistant to 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen University, has been 
appointed Professor of Philosophy and History in the Rhodes Univer- 
sity College, Grahamstown, South Africa. 


IRELAND. 


On Trinity Monday the elections to Fellowship and scholarships were, 
Trinity College, 2° usual, announced. Mr. Ernest Alton is the new 

Dabin S > Fellow. The other candidates were Mr. Robert 
Gwynn (one of the many distinguished sons of Dr. 
Gwynn, of T.C. D.), Mr. Webb, and Mr. Wasson. Some surprise was 
caused by the fact that, though Mr. Alton was elected Fellow, his 
marks were five lower than Mr. Gwynn’s. The Board have the right 
to disregard the results of the examination in this way, but, as far as is 
known, they have not before exercised it. The subjects of the two candi- 
dates were the same—classics, logic and ethics, and Hebrew. Mr. Gwynn 
made higher marks in classics, Mr. Alton in logic and ethics. The 
marking, on the whole, was low, Mr. Webb alone improving on his 
position of Jast year. Disapproval of the Board’s action is expressed 
by many, as it introduces additional uncertainty into a contest which 
already imposes so severe a strain on candidates. Mr. Alton hada 
most brilliant college career, but has since several times before read un- 
successfully for Fellowship. Mr. Gwynn, for whom much sympathy 1s 
felt, takes the Madden Prize and £60, which he also obtained last 
year. 


On July 6 a number of honorary degrees will be conferred. Mrs. 
ondrase Darig Byers, the Head of Victoria College for Women, 
Trinity Oolloge.’ Belfast, Miss White, Lady Principal of Alexandra 
College, Dublin, Sir Thomas Drew, architect, 
and Sir Arthur Wilson receive the degree of LL.D. ; Sir R. Douglas 
Powell and Dr. Swanzy the degree of M.D. ; Prof. Schafer, of Eain- 
burgh, and Prof. Young, T.C.D., the degree of Sc.D. ; Prof. Graham, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and Hon. Emily Lawless, the well known 
novelist, the degree of Litt.D.; and Signor Michele Esposito, a dis- 
tinguished composer and musician, who has done much for Dublin 
music, the degree of Mus. D. 

At the meeting of the Senate held to consider these graces sent down 
by the Board, exception was taken by many present to the grounds on 
which some of the honorary degrees were conferred, and one name was 
withdrawn. It is the practice of the Board to inform the recipients of 
such honours a month or six weeks previous to the date of the Com- 
mencements, and to obtain the consent of the Senate later—an un- 
fortunate arrangement. The Press were requested to withdraw during 
the discussion, but a member present sent a report to one of the Dublin 
papers, and thus the criticism in the Senate of the merits of the various 
persons receiving degrees was made public, very undesirably. 
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At 2 recent meeting of the Maynooth Union the Bishops announced 
that they had started a Scholarship Fund for Catholic 


Tho Roman students entering the Royal University. This is 


vue Blane intended, no doubt, to counterbalance the scholar- 
Education. ship scheme put forth by Trinity College. They 


will be awarded by an influential committee formed 
for the purpose (of which the Archbishop of Dublin is the chairman), 
on the basis of the results of the intermediate examinations, and will 
be tenable in University College, Stephen’s Green, and, by girls, in 
the Loreto and Dominican Convent Colleges in Dublin. The Bishops 
have started the fund with a sum of £1,000, which they hope will be 
added to by donors. Eight scholarships of £50 a year each for three 
years and four scholarships of £25 a year for three years will he 
allotted next October. The Irish Association of Women Graduates 
have memorialized the promoters asking that the lectures given by the 
Fellows of the Royal University shall be open to women obtaining 
these scholarships. If this were not allowed, the scholarships could 
scarcely be said to assist in giving University education to women. 
The important Jesuit College of Clongowes have also founded similar 
scholarships, which are contined to their own pupils. 

Atthe meeting of the Maynooth Union the general University question 
was discussed. A dominant tone in favour of Father Finlay’s proposal 
to obtain funds from subscriptions from Irish Catholics at home and 
abroad was noticeable, with a relinquishment of hopes that the Govern- 
ment will attempt any settlement of the question. Dr. McDonald, 
Prefect of Dunboyne, strongly advocated advantage being taken of 
Trinity College, and the sending into it of a large number of Catholic 
students, but his views did not meet with much support. 


Arrangements have now been completed for affording a complete 
course of training for teachers in this college, com- 
mencing in October next. The college has also 
secured recognition by the Board of Education in 
England for the purposes of § 3 (2) i. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations, this college being the first institution in Ireland to have 
secured this recognition. The courses of lectures in the college will 
be given by Mr. M’Sweeney, Head Master of Blackpool Schools— 
“ History of Education”; Miss Martin, Head Mistress of Cork High 
School tor Girls and late mistress of method, Whitelands College, 
Chelsea—‘* Methods of Teaching and School Management”; and 
Prof. Stokes, M.A.—‘‘ Psychology.” The course will be opened by a 
public lecture by the President on ‘‘ The Recent History of Secondary 
Education in England.” During the session special lectures will be 
delivered on ‘‘ The Teaching of English Literature,” ‘‘ Recent 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages,” and ‘‘ Nature Study,” by 
the Professors of English Literature, Modern Languages, and Biology 
respectively ; and additional lectures will be delivered on *‘ School 
Hygiene ” by Dr. Donovan, Lecturer on Hygiene at the college and 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of Cork. The practical work 
will be carried on under arrangements with the head teachers and 
governing bodies in certain schools in Cork. Arrangements have 
already been completed with the Grammar School, the High Schooi 
for Girls, Ladies’ School, South Place. 


Cork, 
Queens’ College. 


SCHOOLS. 


CHELTENHAM Lapis’ Co_Lece.—The names of the following 
former pupils of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College appear in the Honour 
Lists ot the University of Cambridge :—Mathematical Tripos, Part I., 
Isabel G. F. Merson (Newnham College), Junior Optime, between 
45th and goth; Historical Tripos, Part I., Annie Hilda Chandler 
{Newnham Qollege), Class 2; Historical Tripos, Part II., Elsie 
Winifred Mason (Newnham College), Class 3. 

CatFTon COLLEGE.—The following entrance scholarships have been 
awarded :—A. K. Trower, £100; A. R. Wallace, £100: C. R. B. 
Murray, £50; H. R. Russell, £50; A. B. Craddock, £25. C. E. 
Schwabe, C. G. Usher, P. M. Monckton, A. J. Johnson, house 
exhibitions of £25. The following are the principal prizes and dis- 
unctions gained in the school :—Hugh Lucas scholarship, F. R. R. 
Rudman; Cay scholarship (mathematics), H. N. Tait; Council 
schularships—under 17, C. W. Dixon, J. W. Hall, H. M. Trower, 
G. M. Paterson, P. Higham; under 16, C. R. Kerwood, C. B. 
Reynolds, D. W. Rintoul, A. H. Baker, D. L. C. Evans, A. Christie ; 
under 15, L. G. Jacob, J. E. Scott, R. W. Prowse, L. E. Atkinson; 
English Essay prize, P. P. Reitlinger (subject, ‘‘The Debts we owe 
to ourselves are the hardest Debts to pay”). Outside the school the 
tollowing distinctions have been gained :—L. M. Yetts, science ex- 
hibition, Pembroke College, Cambridge; J. H. Carrow, R. G. Bowyer, 
H. G. L. Harvey, cadetships, Royal Navy; C. H. Kish, H. Mont- 
gomery, First Class Classical Moderations, Oxford; A. E. G. Hulton, 
Gladstone Memorial Prize, Oxford ; W. H. Thompson, Abbott Scholar- 
ship, Cambridge; W. F. Waite, Tancred Law Studentship; M. S. 
Heycock, K. J. Saunders, C. M. Sleeman, First Class Natural Science 
Tripos, Cambridge. 

LEEDS, THE CHAPEL ALLERTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL.—This 


school (which was opened under the present governors only in January 
last) has already prospered so far that the Board have found it neces- 
sary to double the accommodation. The formal opening of the new 
buildings by the Viscountess Mountgarret took place on May 31, when 
the governors and parents and a large number of friends assembled at 
the school and inspected the various class-rooms. The chair was 
taken at three o’clock by Mr. Flitch, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, and the opening ceremony was performed in a graceful 
speech by Lady Mountgarret. ‘‘ Success to the school” was after- 
wards proposed by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds 
(Dr. Bodington), seconded by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
(Mr.` R. Armitage), supported by the Head Master of Leeds 
Grammar School (the Kev. J. R. Wynne-Edwards) and the Rev. 
E. Blair-Allen. Canon Brameld responded on behalf of the governors, 
and the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to Lady Mount- 
garret, acknowledged by Lord Mountgarret in a cordial and sym- 
pathetic speech. Tea was afterwards served, and the band of the 
Leeds Rifles played a selection of music in the garden before and 
after the ceremony. 

kKuGBY SCHOOL.—The following have been elected to entrance 
scholarships :—G. Elton (from P. Christopherson, Esg., Hemel Hemp- 
stead); B. C. Molony (from A. W. Johns, Esq., St. Olaf, Brighton) ; 
G. E. Mansfield (Rugby School) ; G. Dunn (Rugby School) ; F. K. Bliss 
(from Rev. E. Earle, Bilton Grange); A. L. S. Cope (from Rev. E. L. 
Browne, Eastbourne); H. W. R. Hamilton (from Messrs. Miller and 
Hart, Woburn Sands); A. J. Cruickshank (from Messrs. Overton and 
Brown, Bracknell); D. Li, Vawdry (from E. W. M. Lord, Esq., 
Winchhield); J. K. Stanford (from Messrs. T. H. and G. Mason 
Rottingdean School). R. L. Butler, H. A. Hollond, Trinity College, 
and R. A. Furness, King’s College, have passed in the First Class 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge. The Rev. St. J. B. Wynne-Willson 
leaves at the end of this term to be Master of Haileybury College. His 
activities here have been so multifarious—from coaching the ** Young | 
Guard ” at cricket to running the ‘‘ Home Mission ”—that he will be 
greatly missed by the school generally, but by none so much as by the 
lower sixth—the form he has taken for the last three years, We wish 
him all success in his new work. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—Mr. A. B. Targett succeeds Mr. 
Hardmans; Mr. C. F. Mytton resigns at midsummer. The school has 
every place occupied, and there will be no vacancy for pupils before 
September. 

SOUTHWARK, ST. OLAVE’s SCHOOL.—College scholarships and 
other distinctions outside the school :—G. E. H. Keesey, Entrance 
Exhibition in Science at Downing College; S. E. Chandler, Doctor of 
Science at the University of London. Distinctions in the Cambridge 
Tripos lists: —T. Kingdom, First Class in Part II. of the Classical 
Tripos; A. E. Dedman and F. Lambert, First Class, Division II., in 
Part I. of the Classical Tripos ; D. J. Owen, Twenty-third Wrangler ; 
F. G. Forder, First Senior Optime; A. G. Atkinson, First Class in 
third M.B. Examination; V. H. Mottram, First Class in Part II., 
Natural Science Tripos; A. E. Baker and C. H. Pitt, Second Class in 
Part I., Natural Science Tripos; N. Scorgie, Third Class in Part I., 
Natural Science Tripos. Ata recent meeting of Old Olavians at the 
school there were 224 present—-an attendance that augurs well for the 
Old Boys’ team in the coming football season. On Thursday, 
May 18, the head boys of the classical side had the pleasure of listening 
to a lecture at the British Museum, by Mrs. Burton-Brown, on ‘‘ The 
Development of Greek Sculpture.” 

St. Paut’s ScHOOL.—J. E. Littlewood’s Senior Wranglership, and 
P. V. Cohn’s *‘ one one” in Classics stand out among recent successes 
at the Universities. Paulines have scored in all nine First Classes in 
the Tripos. Mr. A. J. Collins, of St. Pauls School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, has taken Mr. Trayes’s place as assistant classical master. 
Our rowing four has recently beaten Winchester College at Winchester, 
and Cheltenham College at Hammersmith. At swimming we have 
beaten Oxford University and Harrow School. We hope it is not too 
late to record P. N. Tchaykovsky’s and R. K. Shaw’s medals for 
winning their respective weights in the Public Schools Boxing at 
Aldershot. 

THETFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— Foundation scholarships 
have been awarded to A. Clayton (under fifteen), Moira Faris (under 
twelve). Lady Amherst of Hackney’s Prize for General Improve- 
ment, May Wood; the Mayoress’s Prize for General Knowledge, 
Marjorie Wilson; Mrs. Lewis’s Prizes for English, W. Harris and M. 
Morris; Lady Iveagh’s Prizes for English, M. Chilley, L. Houlett, D. 
Meck; the Chairman of the Governors’ Mathematics Prize, M. 
Chilley. Muriel K. Harrison gained First Class Honours in Senior 
Cambridge, with more Distinctions than any other girl entered for the 
examination. She was awarded the Reid Scholarship of 45 guineas a 
year for three years, tenable at Bedford College, London, and a Norfolk 
County Council Senior Scholarship of £65 a year for three years. 

UpPINGHAM SCHOOL.—Mr, C. R. Haines, M.A., master of the 
lower sixth, is leaving at the end of this term after seventeen years of 
excellent service. The loss of his retined scholarship, his literary 
culture, and his wide and varied reading will leave a gap in our school 

(Continued on page 476.) 
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MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. 
By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 2s. 


*.° The “Concise Latin Course” is intended for use in Schools where it is impossible to give so much time to Latin as is necessary for ‘‘ Bell's Latin Course” in 


three paris. It is complete in itself, containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN 
COURSE for the FIRST YEAR. In Three Parts. 
By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and J. G. SPENCER, B.A. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. each. 


“We have never seen a book containing so near an approach to a ‘royal read ' of 
learning Latin as is displayed in this volume."—Zdxcational News. 


BELL’S FRENCH COURSE. By R. P. 


ATHERTON, M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
In Two Parts. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. each. 


KEY to the Exercises, Part I., 6d. net; Part II., 1s. net. 


“ The lessons are thoroughly progressive and exceedingly intelligent in their points. 
The selection9 for reading exercises are well chosen, and the lessons in grammar not 
only complete the book, but help towards its value as a teaching medium. In every 
sense the volume is a success."— Practical Teacher. 


Third Edition, Revised. Medium 16mo, treble columns, xii +941 
pages, 3s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


GASC’S CONCISE DICTIONARY 
of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
“It furnishes all that the schoolboy wants, and deserves the same popularity that 


the large work has attained. It is a thoroughly sound and scholarly dictionary.”— 
The Journal of Education. 


‘* Should be widely appreciated.” —A thenaum. 


| Completion of Postgate’s “CORPUS.” 
| 
| 


In Two Vols. 
Large post 4to, 25s. net each. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


EDIDIT 
JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE. 


Now Ready. 


Part V. (Completing Vol. ITI.).—Containing MARTIAL, 
edited by J. D. Durr; JUVENAL, by A. E. Housman; 
NEMESIANUS, by J. P. PostGaTE and HEINRICH 
SCHENKL. 6s. net. 


Previously Published. 


Vol. I. — Containing Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid. 
Edited by L. MULLER, H. A. J. Munro, HENRY NETTLE- 
SHIP, JAMES Gow, EDWARD HILLER, ARTHUR PALMER, 
G. M. Epwarps, G. A. Davits, S. G. OWEN, A. EÈ. 
HoUusMAN, and J. P. POSTGATE. Large post 4to, 25s. net; 
or, in Two Parts, paper wrappers, 12s. net each. 


Part III.—Containing Grattius, Manilius, Phaedrus, 
Aetna, Persius, Lucan, and Valerius Flaccus. 
Edited by J. P. PoSTGATE, MALVIN BECKERT, JAMES Gow, 
ROBINSON ELLIS, W. C. SUMMERS, W. E. HEITLAND, and 
J. B. Bury. 9s. net. 


Part IV.—Containing Calpurnius Siculus, Columella, 
Silius, Italicus, Statius. Edited by J. P. POSTGATE, 
HEINRICH SCHENKL, W. C. SUMMERS, A. S. WILKINS, and 
G. A. DAVIES. Qs. net. 


| © Altogether this new ‘Corpus’ is a boon to students of which it would be 
; impossible to overrate the value. "—Sir RicHarp C. Jena, 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
Edited by P. HORDERN. 2s. 6d. (Bell's English Classics.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 2s. 
(Bell's English Classics.) 
Notes to above, without the text. ls. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY V. 
By T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. Is. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. By 
T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. 1s. 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I, II., 
and ITI. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies, by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Westminster School; F. H. CoLson, M.A., Head Master of 
Plymouth College; and G. M. GwyTHER, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Plymouth College. 1s. 6d. each. 

(Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Books I.-IV. ls. 


(Bell's Classical Translations.) 


Translation of Caesar. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, 
M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, and numerous 
Illustrations. 2s. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. ls. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


HORACE.—ODES. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by C. G. BOTTING, B.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. With numerous Illustrations. 
Is. 6d. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


VERGIL.—AENEID. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Rev. E. H. Escotr, M.A., Assist- 

ant Master at Dulwich College. 1s. 6d. l 
(Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. ls. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Books II. and III. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by E. C. 


MARCHANT, M.A. With Illustrationsand Map. 1s. 6d. each. 
(Bell's Illustrated Classics.) 


Translation. Books I. and II., 1s.; Books III., IV. 
and V., ls. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 
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MESSRS. BELL'S MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Written on Modern Lines to meet the Requirements of the various Examining Bodies. 


— e aaa. iiaa ee rea = 


PENDLEBURY’S NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


With or without Answers, 4s. 6å. Or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. KEY to Part II., 8s. 6d. net. 


*.* The New School Arithmetic is to a great extent a new book, and not merely a revision of the present work. It is based on the 
suggestions of the Mathematical Association, and special attention is given to the Metric System, Graphical Methods, Approxi- 
mations, &c. Algebraical symbols are employed where convenient, and there are chapters on Mensuration and on thms. 

The original Arithmetic will also be kept in print, and will be revised and kept up to date with each new edition, as hitherto. 


“The new sections on graphs, mensuration, and logarithms add considerably to the value of the book, which in this form is unrivalled."—A thenanum. 


NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 


Extracted from the above. With or without Answers, $38.3; or, in Two Parts, without Answers, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 


BAKER AND BOURNE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Complete. With or without Answers, &s. 64. 


Or in Two Parts— PART I. Second Edition, Revised. To Quadratic Equations. 2s. 6a.; or, with Answers, 3s. 
PART II. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
TEACHER’S EDITION, with the Answers printed opposite to each Set of Examples. In Two Parts, Ss. net each. 
COMPLETE KEY, with numerous Graphical and other Figures, 10s. net; or, in Two Parts, Ss. net each. 
ANSWERS to the Examples, 1s. net. 


“ Messrs. Baker and Bourne's excellent Algebra must give satisfaction wherever used."—Nature, March 30, 1905. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 


Extracted from the above. With or without Answers, $8. Orin Two Parts. Part I., 1s. 6d.; or with Answers, 2s. ; 
Part II., with or without Answers, 2s. 


BAKER AND BOURNE’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 


Complete Fourth Edition, Revised, @s. 6d. ~ 
Also in Parts :—Books I.-III., Seventh Edition, Revised, 28. 6d. Books I.-IV., Fourth Edition, 3s. 
Also published in the following forms :—Book I., ls. Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. Books II. and III., 18. 6d. Books III. and IV., 1s. 6d. 
Books II.-IV., 2s. 6d. Book IV., ls. Books IV. and V., 2s. Book V., 1s. 6d. Books IV.-VII., 88. Books V.-VII., 2s. 6d. 
ANSWERS to Numerical and Mensuration Examples, 6d. net. Complete KEY, 6s. net. 


BORCHARDT AND PERROTT’S NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Or, in two Parts, 2s. Gd. each. COMPLETE KEY, 10s. net; or, in Two Parts, Ss. net each. 


This Book is intended to supply the need felt for a Trigonometry based on four-figure Logarithm Tables, the authorities responsible 
for the various Cambridge Examinations, Army Entrance Examinations, &c., now dispensing with seven-figure Logarithms. The book 
lays stress on the more practical parts of the subject. Squared paper is freely made use of. 


“ The work is admirable for form use. It is indeed the best book on the subject at present in the inarket."—Guardian. 


FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. 3s.’ 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 


By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ This is a very good collection, and may be recommended without reservation.” — Nature. AEN . 
“ The selection of Examples and the order of the Chapters undoubtedly place the book far in advance of any at present existing.” —Guardian. 


Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 


By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By H. A. STERN, M.A., late Open Mathematical Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., Principal of Cedar Court Army 
College, Roehampton, and W. H. TOPHAM, Science Instructor at Cedar Court Army College and at Harrow School. 
CONTENTS :—Introductory Bemarks—Contracted Arithmetical Processes—Graphical Methods—Measurement of Length— 
Measurement of Angles—Measurement of Mass—Measurement of Area—Measurement of Volume—Measurement of Specific Gravity— 
Calibration of Tubes and Graduated Vessels—Appendix on the Construction of a Common Hydrometer—Index—Answers to Examples. 
*.” This volume forms the first portion of a treatise on ‘‘ The Elements of Practical Mathematics and Physical Measurement," by the 
same Author, now in the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s_Inn, W.C. 
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world that it will be very hard to fill. On Tuesday, May 23, the new 
David Concert Room was opened at a School Concert by Dr. Joachim. 
After a verse of the National Anthem had been sung at the opening of 
the concert, Dr. Selwyn called on Dr. Joachim to declare the hall 
open. Dr. Joachim spoke warmly and feelingly of his long and close 
frieadship with Mr. David and of the great work he had done 
for music at Uppingham, and, in declaring the hall, a visible 
memorial of that work, open, referred to the pleasure his visits to 
Uppingham had always given him, and expressed his hope that 
this would not be his last visit. (It is worthy of note that Dr. 
Joachim has paid more than twenty visits to Uppingham, and 
played at more than twenty school concerts.) Mr. R. L. Harrison 
(O.U.) then read an address to Mr. David, which referred to the 
great work of Mr. David at Uppingham, now extended over forty years, 
and spoke of Mr. David as ‘a master of many subjects, a true and 
discerning critic, and, above all, a friend, ever ready to encourage us 
.n that broad and healthy view which marks your own outlook on the 
laffairs of life.’ Mr. David in eloquent words expressed his gratitude 
for the honour done to him, and spoke of the inspiring encouragement 
he had always received from his first great Head Master, Mr. Uhring, 
and of the cordial support given him by the present Head Master and 
his colleagues. The programme of the concert included a part of the 
“Elijah,” with Miss Dorothy Purser, Mrs. Brown, and Mr. Edward 
Iles as soloists; Concerto (Op. 61) Beethoven, led by Dr. Joachim ; 
Mozart’s Overture to Idomeneo ; two madrigals (unaccompanied) by the 
choir ; two solos by Dr. Joachim ; and four choral songs, “ Work and 
War,” the music by Mr. David, the words by Rev. J. H., Skrine (O.U.). 
The orchestra was composed of past and present members of the school, 
with help from outside, including Mr. J. Ludwig, as leader, and Mr. 
Paul Ludwig. Nearly nine hundred persons were present at the 
concert, and the enthusiasm with which both Dr. Joachim and Mr. 
David were again and again greeted will long be remembered. The 
motto over the orchestra, chosen by Mr. David is “ Res severa est 
verum gaudium,” for which a good many translations have been 
suggested. f 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.— Dr. Sweeting is working through Men- 
delssohn’s organ sonatas at the Sunday recitals. The Sixteen Club 
have been discussing ‘‘ English Ballads.” The Archeological Society, 
on June 1, paid a visit to Wimborne Minster. It has been decided to 
place a brass tablet in the cloisters in memory of the late Rev. J. 
Richardson. The Head Master has erected on ‘‘ Meads Gate” a 
tablet with the following inscription : ‘* Propagatori finium nostrorum 
Georgio Ridding : posuere custos et socii.” The Latin Verse prize on 
the subject ‘‘ Mors Vergili” has been awarded to H. T. Wade-Gery. 
The inspection of the school with a view to complying with Army 
regulations has been conducted by Canon Bell, Mr. Eve, Prof. 
Turner, of Oxford, and Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Christ's, Cambridge. The 
reports have not yet been presented to the governing body, but it is 
hoped they will eventually be made known to the staff. We regret to 
announce that another vacancy in the mathematical staff will be caused 
by the departure of Mr. E. A. Price, to the Naval School at Osborne. 

YORK, ST. PETER’s SCHOOL. —The annual commemoration was held 
on June 1—Ascension Day—at which the new house, just completed at 
a cost of £6,000, for the accommodation of §5 boys—was opened by 
Lord Wenlock. He was supported, amongst others, by Dr. Tempest 
Anderson and Prof. Reinold, of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
both Old Boys of the school. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “E.M.W.” ; 
proxime accessit “ Emil.” 

The Extra Prize for June is awarded to “ M.L.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is Miss Mathe- 
son, Maybury, Woking. 

One of the joint winners of the Extra Prize for May is Miss 
Sherriff, High School for Welsh Girls, Ashford, Middlesex. 


Si vous longez la mer du Nord depuis l Escaut jusqu’au Jutland, vous 
apercevrez d'abord que le trait marquant du pays est le manque de 
pente; marécages, landes et bas-fonds: les fleuves péniblement se 
traînent, entlćs et inertes, avec de longues ondulations noiratres ; leur 
eau extravasée suinte à travers la rive, et reparait au delà en flaques 
dormantes. En Hollande, le sol n'est qu'une boue qui fond ; à peine si 
la terre surnage çà et là par une croûte de limon mince et frêle, alluvion 
du fleuve que le fleuve semble prét à noyer. Au-dessus planent les 
lourds nuages, nourris par les exhalations éternelles. Ils tournent 
lentement leurs ventres violacés, noircissent, et tout d'un coup fondent 
en averses ; la vapeur, semblable aux fumées d'une chaudiċre, rampe 
incessamment sur l'horizon. Ainsi arrosées, les plantes pullulent; à 
l'angle du Jutland et du continent, dans un sol gras, limoneux, ‘la 


verdure est aussi fraiche quen Angleterre.” Des forêts immenses 
couvrirent la contrée jusq’au delà du onzième siecle. Cest ici la 
sève du pays humide, grossière et puissante, qui coule dans Phomme 
comme dans les plantes, et par ia respiration, la nourriture, les 
sensations et les habitudes, fait ses aptitudes et son corps. 

Cette terre ainsi faite a un ennemi, la mer. La Hollande ne subsiste 
que par ses digues. En 1654, celies du Jutland se rompirent, et quinze 
mille habitants furent engloutis. [l faut voir la houle du nord clapoter 
au niveau du sol, blafarde et méchante ; Pénorme mer jaunâtre arrive 
dun élan sur la petite bande de cote plate qui ne semble pas capable de 
lui résister un seul instant ; le vent hurle et beugle, les mouettes crient ; 
les pauvres petits navires s'enfuient a tire-d'aile, penchés, presque ren- 
versés, et tachant de trouver un asile dans la bouche du fleuve, qui 
semble aussi hostile que la mer. Triste vie et précaire, comme devant 
une béte de proie. 


By “E. M. W.” 

In coasting along the North Sea from the Schelde to Jutland it at 
once strikes you that the characteristic feature of the country is its 
flatness; everywhere marshes, sandy wastes and flats; the full, 
sluggish rivers drag themselves weaily along like so many dark, 
writhing snakes ; their flood water brims over the banks and reappears 
beyond them in stagnant pools. The ground is but a bog in Hoiland 
with here and there a thin crust of silt for soil rising upon it, the 
deposit of the very rivers which seem ready to submerge it. Heavy 
clouds, fed by the continual moisture, hang over the land. Their 
purple folds darken into blackness and discharge themselves in drench- 
ing showers ; a mist, like the steam froma boiler, hangs perpetually on 
the horizon. Thus watered vegetable life grows apace ; in the bend 
where Jutland joins the mainland, in a rich alluvial soil, ‘* everything 
looks as green as in England.” Immense forests covered the country 
until after the eleventh century. Here is the very life blood of the low 
country, strong and slow pulsing in human beings as in the vegetable 
world, determining by the air they breathe, the food they take in, and 
by the feelings and habits it engenders in them, the bodily and mental 
qualifications of its inhabicants 

A country of this sort has an enemy—the sea. Holland could not 
exist without her sea-walls. In Jutland in 1654 they gave way, and 
15,000 people perished. You should see the sad angry North Sea 
waves breaking level with the land; the mighty mass of muddy water 
leaps upon the little strip of flat shore, which seems as if it could not 
possibly stay its advance for a single instant; the wind moans and 
howls, the sea-birds scream; the poor little coasting vessels, heeling 
and almost capsized, flee before the blast, vainly seeking refuge in the 
river’s mouth, which seems almost as inhospitable as the sea outside. 
A sad and precarious existence lived as if ever in dread of the spring ol 
some beast of prey. 


We classify the 236 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Seabury, Nephest, Annunziata, Plova, Stepa, Vesuvius, 
E.H.O., Menevia, E.M.W., Saga, Tuchila, Scavenger, Jipsy, I.C. P., 
Manna, Gunhilda, Great Western, Fortes et fideles, Marina, Oune, 
Golaw, Maidenhythe, East Anglia, Nectarine, H.C.K., M.S., D. de V+ 
Crutty, Emil. 

Second Class.—C.G.H., Haskell, Shakspere, Patna, Chota Pagul, 
Gos maxima, Cypripedium, Persis, Chingleput, Bijou, Culm, W.E.G., 
Topsy, Snark, Tria, Mère Fossette, Vlaamische Meisje, Gemini, 
Dudevant, Menda, Amry, S.L.R., C.E.H., La Roche, Tyan Kayu, 
Utrecht, Gianello, Payerne, Rufa, Natu maximus, J.L.A., At spes non 
fracta, Geemsee, S.L.S.S., Una, Mars, Noiva, Carola, Peashooter, 
A.G.J., Trimandear, Diana, La Chercheuse, Booboo, Mignonne, E N., 
11957, Prig, Trindehen, Galloise, F.R.A., Sack, Castle Place, Jenny, 
Violette, Sic me servabit Apollo, Brionne, Avenel, Duncan, Blodwen, 
Isabel Foote, Bangor, Aliena, Broomstick, Chemineau, Kingwood. 
Flotsam, Corinium, Thistle, Zeta, Emilia, Carolus, Stedye, M.E.R., 
Fiat, Plymouth, Chestnut, Téte blanche, Ednia, Taillefer, Veranilda, 
Army, Ah me! f 

Third Class.—K.M.L., Norton Tower, Quis, Videte, Potiphar, 
C.R.S., Llewellyn, M.N.B., Ishmael, Waterloo, W.T.F., E.A.M., 
Noblesse oblige, Merrybent, Omega, Sirach, Cigale, W.E., R. J.P», 
Rab, Corklight, M.E. P., E.L.S.B., Pi, Black Bess, Topsy, Gawayne, 
M.LE., R.T.B., Marquise de Presles, Emilie, Rotidé, Fredertka, 
M.L.A.O., Crescent, C.O., Gawayn, Eel, Candida, H.B., Silverpem 
Studious Tim, La Ulanche, Orient, Eastcote, Primrose, Bruno, 
Sorbier, Hitch-hurst, Dum spiro spero, Aedh, Bon accord, Olga von 
Stena, Belladonna, Zero, The Rabbit, Fulmar Petrel, 1.H., N. E.R., 
Margaret, Kingstown, G.L.P., Taugenichts, Bell. A 

Fourth Class.—Wilis, M.A.W., Daddy Longlegs, Nescio quis, Tio, 
Cosy, Angoda, S.T., Baal, D.B., C.H.T.. E.M.B., Broadstairs, Ivy, 
Helix, Tired Tim, Joe, Dobbin, Stilo, P.C., Tommy, Vril, Slow, 
S.P.A., Wilson, U.U., Dubia, J.L., Sommers, Marian Drummond, 
Unit, M.M., Papillon, Farola, Weary Willie, Owl. ; 

Fifth Class. —Towers, Pharaoh, B.M.N., Anser, Pleona, Tangent, 
Causa, Ouragon, So-so, Nordsee, Alpha, Deborah, Norman, Margate, 
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GEOGRAPHY LABORATORY. 


MR. MACKINDER, in addressing the North of England Teachers, 
said: ‘‘In teaching geography a beginning must be made 
not with Definitions but with Realities, An image should 
never be employed when the thing itself can be seen.'' 


HEAD MASTER OF SIR R. MANWOOD’S SCHOOL; Late 
HEAD OF THE MODERN SIDE, S. OLAVE’S GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL: and PRINCIPAL OF BATTERSEA 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 

6th March, 1905. 


Dear Sir,—On the occasion of your recent visit 
to Sandwich I had the pleasure both of seeing and 
obtaining some of the sets of views published by 
your firm. There can be no question as to the 
excellence of the stereographs, and the skill with 
which the points of view have been selected. 
Prom personal experience in visiting the places in 
two of the sets, I can say that the views give the 
most realistic representation of them I have ever 
seen. Their educational value is also indisputable, 
from the vividness of presentation and systematic 
arrangement. 

I look on the possession of the views as a 
valuable addition to our stock of educational 
apparatus.—I am, Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) HAROLD R. RYLBY, M.A. 


If you arc interested in any branch of our work, kindly send 
us a post-card asking for full information. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


3 HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
SLT A EE SCIEN Sa ST OPTS E 


Ready July 15. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d.; or, with 
Anawers, 2» 


WRITTEN ON MODERN LINES. 


First Algebra. 


W, M. BAKER, M.A., 


AND 


A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 


The range of this book, which includes Quad- 
ratic Equations and Fractional and Negative 
Indices, will be found specially suitable for the 
Locat Examinations. 


Specimen Copies will be sent to Head Masters on application 
with a view to introduction. 


LONDON : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


‘FLORIGENE’” 


(Registered Trade Mark). 
Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, 1905. 
SFLORIGENE” is an Odourless, Hygienic, and 
Economic Floor Fluid, used for ABSORBING and 
FIXING the DUST in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS. | 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 


The effect of each application of FLORIGENE (which should be 
applied during the holidays if possible) lasts from 2 to 4 months, 
according to the wear. 


For particulars, Reports, and Testimonials, write— 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &o. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSAYS, MOCK-ESSAYS, AND 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from ** The Journal of Education." 


With Original Contributions by the Hon. LIONHL A. 
TOLLEMAOCHHE and others. 


London: W. RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


ER 


SPLENDID SCENERY, MOUNTAIN, LOCH, RIVER, GLEN, AND SEA. 


ITLOCHRY. 
Fine Coaching District. 
The Atholl Hydropathic. 
The Pitlochry Hydropathic. 


Ko 


See HAS RLANRS: 


Situated in the valley of the Spey. 
The Cairngorm Hills in the neighbourhood. 
Salubrious Climate. 


A VIEMORE. 


N AIRN. 
Lovely Seaside Resort. 


posse 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 
Cluny Hill Hydropathbic. 


ORT-AUGUSTUS. 
Situate on Loch Ness. 
Sublime Scenery. 
Lovely Country. 


TRATHPEFFER SPA. 
Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 
Medicinal Springs of Great Value. 
Healthy Surroundings. 
Excellent Hotels. 


NVERNESS. 
The Capital of the Highlands. 
In the midst of Charming and Romantic Associations. 
Convenient Centre for Excursions by Coach or Steamer. 


ORNOCH. 


Celebrated for its Golf Course. 
Old-World Town by the Seaside. 


Mr. CARNEGIE — '' Did not think any other place, even in the 
Highlands of Scotland, possessed so many charms.” 


The Company's handsome New Hotel is close to the Golf Course. 
T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
Tue HicHrannd RAILWAY, INVERNESS, Jne, 1905. 
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Friday, Dobie, Tadpole, Niger, Prim, A.O.O., Est, Jollyboy, Juan, 
Parede, Reddy, Pes, Cowslip, Sonipes, Gyps. 


I propose, for a change, instead of commenting on the competitions 
to hand, to criticize a version that all may consult, in the authorized 
English edition of Taine's ** Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” by 
H. Van Laun, approved by the author as a ‘‘traduction élégante et 
fidèle.” It may encourage tiros to see that an eminent professor, even 
when on his mettle at the beginning of a great undertaking, is far 
from faultless. 

“ As you coast the North Sea”: ‘To coast a sea” is not English, 
and exception might be taken to the colloquial ‘‘ you.” “You will 
mark in the first place”: d’abord is rather “to start with,” and it 
would be better to turn the sentence, ‘‘ The first feature that impresses 
itself on the traveller,” &c. ‘‘The want of slope”: literal, but, as- 
suredly, not elegant; ‘‘the flatness of the country” is the obvious 
equivalent. ‘‘ Marsh, waste, shoal” : “dunes” seems the best word 
for landes, and ‘‘swamps” for éas-fonds, defined by Hatzfeld as 
‘‘ terrain plus bas que le sol environnant, et ordinairement fangeux.” 
‘* With long, blackish-looking waves”: clearly ondulations cannot here 
refer to the ripples, which would be imperceptible to the voyager, but 
denotes the sinuous course, the meanders. ‘‘ The flooding stream oozes 
over the banks”: not ‘‘ over,” but “through”; the water exudes, 
oozes through. (The medical term ‘‘ extravasated ” is rightly dropped.) 
‘“ A sediment of mud ” does not render bone gui fond, “liquid mud,” 
“a sea of mire.” ‘*A crust of mire, shallow and brittle”: the order of 
words bewrays the translator; read, ‘fa thin crust of treacherous 
mud.” ‘* The vapour, like a furnace-smoke, crawls for ever on the 
horizon”: read, ‘‘ The mist, like the reek of a caldron, ever drifts 
along the horizon.” ‘‘The plants multiply”: read, ‘‘ The vegetation 
is lush and lusty.” ‘* The sap of this humid country, thick and potent, 
circulates in man as in the plants, and, by its respiration, its nutrition, 
the sensations and habits which it generates, affects his faculties and 
his frame”: this sentence alone would have relegated the translator 
to a second class, and it would be tedious to dissect all the misrender- 
ings. ‘Its respiration” is a non-sens. I will attempt, instead, an 
amended version. “Such, in brief, is this land of moisture. The 
rank and vigorous sap which circulates in the veins of the men, no less 
than of the plants, the air they breathe, the food they live upon, 
their daily sensations and habits, have moulded their intelligence 
and shaped their features.” ‘‘One need see the blast of the 
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North swirl down upon the low level of the soil, wan and 
ominous”: read, ‘‘ Picture to yourself the ground-swell from the 
North with its savage swirl of murky billows lashing itself against the 
level shore” ; or, more freely (to borrow a hint from ‘* Tennyson's Life’), 
“showing its white teeth.” ‘The vast yellow sea”: read, ‘ The 
tawny flood-tide.’’ ‘‘ Flee as fast as they can, bending, almost over- 
set” : weak and unidiomatic; read, ‘*Scud before it, heeling over 
and almost capsized.” 

Some of the strange versions that Xurs ventres violacés produced 
deserve record: ‘violet stomachs,” ‘‘ violaceous wombs,” ‘‘ab- 
dominal masses,” ‘‘ uncurl their violet-tinged bellies.” A still stranger 
rendering was ‘‘ lemon peel ” for /imon. 

In the prize version the substitution of ‘life blood” for ‘‘ sap” can 
hardly be defended. 


NOTES ON EXTRA PRIZE. 


1. “I have no doubt that, where the population is sparse, the inter- 
mediate school is the best place for giving preliminary instruction to 
intending pupil-teachers, that is, up to the age of sixteen. All these 
are practical questions best left to the discretion of the Local Au- 
thority, which will have regard to the sparseness or density of the 

pulation initsarea.” ‘* Place to give,” cannot stand. ‘‘ Preliminary” 
is not tautological; the instruction might be professional. ‘‘ Solved 
by the practical desires” is barely intelligible. ‘*Sparsity”’ is not 
recognized by the dictionaries. ‘‘ Having regard” is not ungram- 
matical, but the context suggests rather ‘‘due regard being paid.” 
Nothing was further from our intention than to put into the pillory 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, a writer of nervous and correct English. 
Even the authorized version of a speech will probably contain some 
loose phraseology and slipshod sentences. 


2. The bull is obvious. Perhaps the simplest correction would be: 
“ We trust it will form no precedent for the future.” 

26. ‘Mme. Renan, La Veuve Renan, as she signs herself, after the 
fashion of most éourgeorses of her day.” A precisian would take ex- 
ception to ‘‘as most dourgeotses of her day would have done,” on the 
score that ‘‘as” refers to the full signature ‘‘ Veuve Renan.” Few 
noticed the superfluous accent. 


3. There is abundant authority for ‘‘ averse to,” but, apart from the 
necessary alteration of ‘‘him” to “his,” ‘‘ having ” must be changed 
to “as he had.” 

(Continued on page 480.) 


Messrs. RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO.’S Publications 


For the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS for July 1906. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Containing Chrono- 


CLOUGH’S STUART PERIOD ( 1603-1714). 


ogical and Genealogical Tables. Maps, an ustrations. Crown 8vo, 288 pp., 
cloth. (A New and Revised Edition.) Price 3s. 6d. 


The Commercial History, Social History, and Literature of the Period are 
dealt with in separate chapters. 


CLOUGH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND (1700-1789). 


aps, Chronological and Genealogical ‘Tables, and Full Summaries. Crown 
8vo, 310 pp., in cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Expansion of the Empire, the Industrial Revolution, the Social History, 
and the Literature of the Period are dealt with in separate appendices. 


CLOUGH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND (1789-1815). Containing 


aps and ronological Tables. e Historical Geography of Europe, the 
Commercial History, and the Literature of the Period are treated in special 
detail. Crown 8vo, 272 pp., cloth. Price 38. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. With 


Exercises an Answers, y the Rev. J. Ligutroot, D.Sc., M.A., Author of 
Graphic Algebra,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 472 pp., cloth. With Answers. Price 4s. 6d. 
A special feature is the very clear and interesting treatment of @raphio 


Methods. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. With 


xercises and Answers. By the Rev. J. LichtFroot, D.Sc., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
229 pp. Being Part I. of ‘‘An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra.” Con- 
taining a section on Graphic Methods, With Answers. Price 28. 6d. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA FOR ELEMENTARY AND INTER- 
MEDIATE STUDENTS. By the Rev. J. Licutroot, D.Sc., M.A. Crown 


8vo, 89 pp., cloth. (/n the press.) Price ls. 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By Ernest Ruse, Principal of the 
anghai Public Schools, late of Reading College. Price 2d.3; post free, 3d. 


With 10 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, or post free at published prices from— 


SHAKESPEARE’S “HENRY V.” Edited by C. W. Crook, 


.A., B.Sc., Hea aster of the Higher Grade School, Wood Green, N. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp. With Life of Author. Interleaved for Student's MS. 
Notes, Price 88. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. By ALFRED 


Barrisatt, B.A., Lecturer in French at Westminster Training College. 
Crown 8vo, 236 pp., bound in cloth. Price 2s. 


The Revised and Enlarged Edition deals exhaustively with the RECENT 
Decree or TuE FreNcH Minister oF Evucation. All paragraphs in Mr. 
BARRIBALL's valuable work with which the French Minister's Decree deals are 
clearly indicated in the body of the work, while the Decree itself is carefully 
analyzed and digested in an Additional Appendix. 


KEY TO THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. By 


LFRED BARRIKALL, B.A. or the use of ‘Tutors and Private Students only.) 
Crown 8vo, 64 pp., cloth. Price 28. net. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By J. H. Nancarrow, late Head 


aster of Kingston Public School of Science, and Lecturer in Physiographby at 
the Richmond School of Science; Author of ‘‘ Elementary Physiograpby” and 
‘ Advanced Physiography,” &c. Crown 8vo, 319 pp., cloth. Price 38. 64. 

A New and Revised Edition, specially prepared to meet the uirements of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. Each section is 
exhaustively treated, and the book contains a series of carefully graduated 
questions, 


A PRIMER OF BIOLOGY AND PATURE STUDY. By 
ANDAL Munpy, B A., B.Sc. Containing over 130 Diagrams and Illustrations, 

chiefly from Author's own Drawings. Crown &vo, 215 pp., cloth. Price 2s. 
This Primer has been designed for the purpose of glving the beginner in the 


fascinating study of Biology a general knowledge of its broad principles, 
may serve as a sound basis for specialized work. 


RALPH, HOLLAND, ô CO., Educational Publishers, 
68 & 69 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON; E.C: 
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Spoken French, already optional, will soon be 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals, 


To teach Spoken French you must employ the Direct Method, 


and the best book by far for this purpose is— 
ROSSMANN ano SCHMIDT’S 


FRENCH By THE DIRECT METHOD, 


of which nearly 200,000 copies have been sold, and which is RAPIDLY 
REPLACING all other French Courses in British Schools. 

Dr. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes :—* A valuable work, 
and infinitely superior in system to the old gd 

D. L. Savory, Esq., of Marlborough, writes :—** 
French Book on Reform lines that I Rave yet soon.” 
Part L, 1s. 6d. Parts II. and III., 1s. 8d. Part IV., 2s. 6d. 

Each Part consists of a carefully planned year's work. 

“WE CONSIDER IT REXCRLLENT FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE A PRACTICAL 

KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH." —A thenaeum, 3/6/05. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and IT., 2d. Books IITI.-V., 3d. 
Books VI. and VII., 

“Devised with great practical skill and judgment. Should command wide 
acceptance." — Schoolmaster. 

“Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—Guardian, 


FOR SOUND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY WORK THESE BOOKS ARE UNEQUALLED. 
JUST ISSUED. 


INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 200 pp. 
suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 


READING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


lOd. Specially 


THE CHILDREN’S SCOTT. 1s. 3d. LAMBS’ TALES (2 vols.). 6d. 
THE CHILDREN’S PICKWICK. 1s. 3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 3d. 
THE CHILDREN’S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 3d. 


WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE. Gd. THE BOOK OF NOTABLE DAYS. 8d. 
WRITING FOR READING. A MS. Reader. 6d. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 
as supplied by them to 


SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 
prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO., LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


SEELEY & C0.'S BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


An Illustrated List of Books for Prizes will be sent on application. 


THE CRUSADERS. A Story of ‘the War for the Holy 
Sepulchre. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. With Eight Coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 

“The foremost place among the historical tales of this season may well be 
assigned to ‘ The Crusaders,’ "— Educational Times. 


By the same Author. 
Greek Sto and Song. ss. The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 
Helmet ands ar. Stories ofthe | Heroes of Chivalry and Ro- 
Wars of the Greeks and Romans. mance. ss. 
The Count of the Saxon Shore. 


53. 

With the King at Oxford. ss. 

A Traveller’s True Tale. From 
Lucian. 3s. 6d. 

The Story of the Last Days of 
Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 

Three Greek Children. 38. 6d 


5s. 
Stories from Homer. ss. 
Stories from Virgil. ss. 
Stories from the Greek Trag- 
edians. ‘535. 
Stories from the Greek Oom- 


edians. ss. 
Stories of the East, from Hero- 


otus. 55. The Stories of the Iliad and the 
The Btory of the Persian War, Æneid. 1s. 6d. 

from Herodotus. ss. Stories from English History. 
Stories from Livy. ss. 33. 6d. 
Toman the Days of | Stories of Charle e & the 


cero. Twelve Peers of France. 
The Story of the Iliad. ss. Ss. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By 
EDMUND SELOUS. With Sixteen Illustrations by LANcELoT SPEED and 
S. T. Dapp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ An excellent present for any intelligent boy.” —A thenceum. 
“ An engrossing volume, most tastefully got up.” —Aducational Times. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION. By 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. With Twenty-six Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘* The prettily-bound ‘ Romance of Modern Exploration’ is as good as its cover ; 
every word of it will be read."—Dazly News. 

THE QUEEN'S ENIGHT-ERRANT: a Story of the Days 
of Sir Walter Ralegh. By Beatrice MARSHALL (author of "The Siege of 
York,” &c.). With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. 

“ Full of that careful historic colour which Miss Marshall puts into all her books.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Astronomy for Beginners. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. With Illustrations. 26th Thousand. Revised. 5s. F 

By the same Author. 

THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Beginners. 
With Illustrations. 5s. 

With 


THE OCBAN OF AIR. Meteorology for Beginners. 
LONDON: SEELEY & CO.,‘LTp., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
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4. Nearly all detected the misplacement of the adverbial clause, 
but only the minority took exception to ‘fin an abundant form.” 

5. ‘* There are in the Vatican Library seven MSS. of this Latin 
translation of the ‘Chronicon’ of Eusebius, but none of them con- 
tains,” &c. 

6. “The Earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry were rivals for the 
Duke of York’s favour. The Duke bore more iove to the Earl, but 
thought Mr, Coventry the wiser of the two; for Mr. Coventry sup- 
ported Pen, a man who disobliged all the courtiers, even against the 
Earl, who contemned Pen.” It goes without saying that none but 
necessary alterations should be made. Thus, in the last sentence, 
there is no call to modernize Clarendon or even to alter the spel- 
ing of “Pen.” The whos must be got rid of at all costs, and 
Macaulay is authority enough for the repetition of proper names 
whenever pronouns would cause ambiguity. 

Only the less obvious points have been noted. 


We award marks as follows to the 134 corrections received :— 

20—M.L.; 19—Quae supra; 18—Amadan, N.P.W.; 17—Bladud, 
Castle Place ; 16—Penmynydd, Anglaise; 15—W.W., Sturm, Nephest, 
Secretary, Albatross, Twankydills ; 14—Wanderer, P.M., Congalton, 
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Maturius, Tun Kayn, Polemarchus, R.J.P., Culm, Novice, Manna; ' 


13—M.L.B., Rotidé, Deor, Vesuvius, Trilinguis, Veranilda, Sir | 
William Penn, Muddlehead, Mandetta, Theta; 12--M.G., H.C.K., © 


Noira, Dante, Prunes and Prisms, E.M.C., P.H., Esperance, Exige- 


ante, Fionucla, Waterloo, P.L.P., M.E.R., Craig-Dhu, Fortune le ' 


veut, Flotsam, Archytas, Printer’s Reader, E.L.G.W.; 11—C.M., 
Crescent, 11597, Wilts, M.I.E., A.B., Mere Fossette, Heftig, A.M.M., 
Mollis, Chemineau, Allah; 10—Margaret, Tsardchen, Diva, Morpeth, 
Menevia, Amry, C.E.H., L.A., Nihil, Crystal, Esse, Competition 
Wallah, Videte, Prig, I.H., Arogabast, Eastcote; g—Kingstown, Ah 
me !, Wolly, Orient, Ulm, Diana, Eltham p.m., At spes non fracta, 
Rufa, Young April, Chestnut, Persis, M.C., Ossilie, Cape Heath, 


C.E. L., Claire, M.S., Bildad; 8—La Manche, Frederika, Studious | 


Tim, Taugenichts, Shakspere, Cross Jean, Una, Sirach, Columba, 
Roisin Dubh, Irma, Margaret, Tulip, Droonian, Brionne, A.M.C. ; 
7—Mars, Arbor, Yet, Talis; 6—M.L.A.O., Mignonne, Unice, S.A., 
P.E.R. ; 5—Gypsy, Mason, Fury, Wantage, Titlis, Corns, U.R., 
M.O.T. 
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of tne following passage from the ‘ Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon” :— . 
CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE DE CONTI. 

Son esprit étoit naturel, brillant, vii, ses reparties promptes, plai- 
santes, jamais blessantes, le gracieux répandu partout, sans affectation ; 
avec toute la futilité du monde, de la cour, des femmes, et leur langage 
avec elles, l'esprit solide et infniment sensé; il en donnoit à tout le 
monde, il se mettoit sans cesse et merveilleusement a la portée et au 
niveau de tous, et parloit le langage de chacun avec une facilité nom- 
pareille. Tout en lui prenoit un air aisé. Il avoit la valeur des héros, 
leur maintien a la guerre, leur simplicité partout, qui toutefois cachoit 
beaucoup d’art. Les marques de leurs talents pourroient passer pour 
le dernier coup de pinceau de son portrait; mais comme tous les 
hommes, il avoit sa contre-partie. Cet homme si aimable, si charmant, 
si délicieux n’aimoit rien. I] avoit et vouloit des amis comme on veut 
et qwon a des meubles. Encore qu'il se respectat, il étoit bas courtisan ; 
il ménagevit tout, et montroit trop combien il sentoit ses besoins en 
tous genres de choses et d'hommes: avare, avide de bien, ardent, 
injuste. .. . Avec tout cela, on ne pouvoit s'en déprendre; la servitude. 
si régnante jusque sur les moindres choses, y échoue toujours. Jamais 
homme n’eut tant d’art caché sous une simplicité si naive, sans quoi 
que ce soit d’affecté en rien. Tout en lui couloit de source ; jamais 
rien de tiré, de recherché; rien ne lui coutoit. On nignoroit pas quil 
naimoit rien, ni ses autres défauts; on les lui passoit tous, et on 
Vaimoit véritablement, quelquefois jusqu’à se le reprocher, toujours sans 
s'en corriger. 
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names for publication. 
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HUMANISM AND REALISM AS FORCES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 


By F. W. WESTAWAY. 


(Continued from page 337.) 
HAT are the realist’s opinions of his opponent ?—That 
_ he depends upon authority for all his opinions ; that 
he exists in a world of books, and is ignorant of the world 
throbbing with actuality ; that he is unable to hear the music 
even in his own chosen literature, regarding his Homer and 
his Virgil merely as “harps to be picked to pieces” ; that his 
one test of original genius in an authors works is their old 
age— 
Si meliora dies ut vina poemata reddit, 
Scire velim chartis pretium quotus arroget annus. 
Scriptor abhinc annos centum qui decidit inter 
Perfectos veteresque referri debet, an inter 
Viles atque novos ?— 


and that he spends much of his time in writing sonnets to a 
Carthaginian widow or a sloe-eyed Egyptian queen. The 
realist wonders if, outside Girton’s walls, a single English tear 
was ever shed for the woes of (Œdipus or for the fate of 
Eurydice. Humanism in the humanist ! he asks scoffingly. 
Does not the humanist, contemptuously turning his back on 
the active world, live by endeavouring to sophisticate facts ? 

_And the angered humanist replies : You neglect the artistic 
side of life and make the futile attempt of endeavouring to 
weigh and measure the intangible and imponderable ; your 
most inspiring and ennobling thoughts are derived from 
chemical symbols and the laws of thermodynamics ; you would 
teach a village matron hydraulics before you allowed her to 
draw water from a pump; you are a “mere specialist with a 
hard, gritty, and unfertile mind”; your crude views of sup- 
posed commercial activity are carrying all before them ; you 
sacrifice everything upon the altar of utilitarianism ; and you 
are introducing us to a “new world where the forces of 
barbarism are striving on all sides to gain supremacy.” 

It is no game of dialectic bowls in which these disputants 
are engaged ; it is rather a kind of street quarrel between an 
ancient and a modern scold, between a Xanthippe and a 
Madame Pernelle. 

Each side seems to confine itself obstinately to its own line 
of thought ; each makes the mistake of trying to survey the 
world by going fora cruise in a big boat on a small pond. The 
realist forgets that his knowledge should be verified by con- 
tact with life, and the humanist his by contact with Nature. 
—Why should humanist despise realist or realist humanist? 
For who shall say which is the urn and which the pipkin ? 
Bad or good, they are both works of the same pottery and both 
very fragile, as Byron would have said. 

The fact is that there is a common tendency for each to com- 
pare his own work as he knows it at its best with his opponent’s 
at its worst. The claims urged on behalf of the ancient classics 
are well known : the great masterpieces represent finished types 
by which all new work is to be judged, and, as Bourget points 
out, this habit of comparison must develop a literary taste and 
a keen critical power ; the languages afford a “ perfect training 
in literary form,” and are “mediums of the most exquisite 
delicacy, precision, and finish”; the literature, which contains 

certain specific things which are unique in the world,” for the 
most part shows a “ perfection of style and a felicitous expres- 
sion to which nothing can be added and nothing taken away.” 
These are the claims of the classical scholar—the scholar who, 
after a few years’ contact with the outer word, often exhibits an 
intellectual power unequalled by any of his fellows. But what 
of the schoolboy of seventeen? 

In the case of a skilled classical teacher, the teaching “ pro- 
cess” will be good, but his “results” will almost certainly be 
negligible. Such a keen observer as Seeley was very sceptical 
of any perceptible influence from classical literature being felt 
by a boy of seventeen. A boy may admire, in a boyish way, 
a Scipio or a Timoleon ; his indignation may be roused when 
he reads of the perfidy and cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, but 
his necessarily superficial acquaintance with either history or 
literature will certainly not confer any appreciable intellectual 
benefit. More likely than not the history will have been taught 
as “a weary series of feuds and fights” ; and, if the teacher be 


an amateur, he will probably sacrifice the beauties of the liter- 
ature to grammatical eccentricities, for the amateur teacher is 
unable to recognize grammar as a science. But, if, as Laurie 
said, the thoughts embalmed in classical literature be truly 
made to breathe and the dead words to burn, we have an 
educational instrument of unsurpassed and _ unsurpassable 
excellence. 

One of the claims of the humanist—that classic art, and 
especially Greek architecture and sculpture, has a profound 
influence upon young students—seems to have little foundation 
in fact. No doubt a classical student could describe the great 
monuments of the Acropolis; no doubt he could give the 
details of the lives of Pheidias and Polycleitos ; but it 1s some- 
times very difficult to discover that he has any real perception 
of the beautiful. A well known artist who once acted as guide 
to a sixth form in an afternoon’s search for examples of classic 
art in London said afterwards that he was astonished at the 
boys’ lack of appreciation. At the British Museum they showed 
far more interest in Egyptian antiquities than in the model of the 
Parthenon, and they were entirely unable to realize the emblematic 
nature of the Centaur-Lapith combats ; they appeared to be 
quite unmoved when shown the caryatid porch of St. Pancras 
Church—to them the Erechtheum was only a name; and they 
would scarcely bestow a glance on the model of the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates at the church of St. Philip, Regent 
Street. A classical scholar, equally well known, when visiting 
the Louvre was known to stand before the famous statue of the 
Aphrodite of Melos and, in the words of an American humourist, 
cynically to remark: “Is she dead?” Seeley referred to the 
ordinary Englishman's absolute want of susceptibility to art, 
and expressed the opinion that the susceptibility, being natural, 
was almost irremediable. An educated Englishman feels no 
shame that he cannot distinguish between a Rembrandt and a 
Claude ; and a Corinthian capital on a Doric shaft would prob- 
ably escape his observation. It is not surprising, then, that 
the classicist often remains all unconscious of the enmarbled 
music in the masterpieces of Greek architecture. Perhaps a 
true zxsthetic perception comes only to those who can use 
pencil and brush. Neither Baumgarten nor Ruskin can do 
more than point out the way. 

Turning now to the work of the realist, or rather to that of 
the science teacher, we find that here again we have a question 
with telling evidence on both sides. When we think of the 
world of science, its great names naturally occur to us: we 
think of a Kelvin or a Rayleigh, a Ramsay or a Lodge. The 
methods these men use in their work call forth such general ap- 
proval that we come to regard “scientific method” as the method 
to be applied to every phase of life. And within limits this is 
undoubtedly true. The man of science is no passive recipient 
of other people’s ideas ; he sees things for himself ; all his 
facts are first-hand, the putcome of observation and experi- 
ment ; he has no respect for authority, for all authority involves 
a personal equation ; with the help of a disciplined imagination 
he reasons from facts thus scrupulously ascertained ; there is 
no suspicion of prejudice in his methods ; there is entire self- 
elimination. And his inductive reasoning is sound, for he never 
hesitates to revise a generalization if new evidence demands it. 
As Huxley would say, a man of science is before all things a 
“ logic-engine.” 

But what of the science teacher? Ten or twelve years ago 
there was at least one English University which conferred a 
science degree upon men who had not, necessarily, done ex- 
perimental work of any kind, who need not have seen the inside 
of a laboratory. Even in the case of those subjects of science 
where practical work was required the necessary laboratory 
course could be covered in a few weeks. Yet, curiously enough, 
a high standard was exacted in “theoretical” knowledge, with 
the consequence that many of the candidates seeking the degree 
spent two or three years in extracting what they called science 
from books. The unfortunate result of this was that they formed 
a wrong conception of what their future work as science teachers 
was to be. They stand in front ef a class and “lecture” ; like 
so many of their classical colleagues, they do not teach—they 
talk. The work their pupils do in the laboratory, often a mere 
verification of facts already told, has only the slightest educa- 
tional value. They do not appear to realize that the “ theories ” 
and “hypotheses” about which they are so anxious act as mere 
“ cradle-songs to lull their scholars to sleep.” It is useless to 
scoff at, preach to, or pray for many of these men of the old 
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school. They cannot, or will not, see that scientific facts, as 
facts, are of little more value to the ordinary boy than the names of 
the tributaries of the Ganges or of the battles of the Civil War. 
In a technical school a boy may require for future professional 
purposes a technical knowledge of chemistry or of electrical 
science ; but the function of a secondary school is education, 
not technical instruction. 

The younger race of science teachers, whose training has 
been much more severe and who have often taken part in some 
form of “ research,” show signs of working on much more rational 
lines. But, if well trained in science, they are seldom trained 
teachers, and, hampered by the demands of examinations, 
sometimes resort to antiquated methods. The science teacher 
who has taught his pupils to be active inquirers, to exclude all 
doubt from the facts before them, to reason from those facts 
and from those alone, to search for truth at all costs, has played 
no mean part as an educator. 

“The man of science yearns after something not given by 
experience, and, in fact, demands it as a condition of rendering 
his experience intelligible. He gives to his draft upon the un- 
known the name of scientific hypotheses, and then, in his 
sterner moods, he congratulates himself upon not being addicted 
to kite-flying like the people on the other side.” This criticism 
of the man of science seems, in some measure, to be justified. 
In these days of specialization the whole of a worker's attention 
is apt to be given exclusively to investigation in his own chosen 
sphere. He delves deeper and deeper, and is often unconscious 
that his horizon is continually contracting. He trusts more and 
more to the honesty of his sense-perceptions and becomes less 
and less suspicious of any possibility of being deceived. He 
seems to need a philosophy: not the misty philosophy of the 
metaphysician, but a philosophy of the world considered as a 
vast field mapped out by himself and his brother specialists. 
As Carlyle reminds us, we cannot avoid philosophy if we would. 
“ Man stands in the centre of Nature, his fraction of time en- 
circled by eternity, his handbreadth of space encircled by 
infinitude. How shall he forbear asking himself : What am I; 
and whence; and whither?” The humanist claims to be a 
philosopher already, but his philosophy is frequently a narrow 
Platonism. “ Narrow” is perhaps a hard term, but it is never- 
heless true that the idealism of many a University recluse has not 
sympathy with the activities of the modern world. Such men 
would mop back the sea. Unable to check the impulses of the 
age, they stand aloof, and in scornful silence watch us shaping 
our destinies as best we may. No one doubts their love of 
truth, their zeal for human improvement. But they fail to see 
any need for 


Grafting on thoughts and things that were 
The things and the thoughts that are. 


They think that to be definite and exhaustive, to resort to any 
form of experiment and observation, is to play the traitor to 
Plato. This is why they are inclined to suspect Aristotle and 
to turn their backs upon Bacon. Macaulay refers to Plato’s 
philosophy as a philosophy of thorns and to Bacon’s as a philo- 
sophy of fruit. “ Plato wished to exalt man into a god; Bacon 
wished to provide man with what he requires while he continues 
to be man.” But the humanist professes to have no sympathy 
with a man’s vulgar wants, and the realist shows very little with 
a philosophy that dreams merely of his spiritual cravings.—Will 
not these philosophies blend? Denison Maurice might have 
said “ No,” and Huxley and Arnold would certainly have said 
“No”; but now, assuredly, the answer must be “ Yes.” 

Many humanists and realists, or, to be more accurate, classical 
teachers and science teachers, are alike in their absolute cer- 
tainty of being right, forgetting that this is a gift which it is 
the special province of ignorance to bestow. Yet frequently 
they know nd more about education as a science than Swift 
knew about cycloids. They confuse education with scholarship, 
with mere erudition. The end of a liberal education, remarked 
Sir W. Hamilton, is a general evolution of all the faculties and 
capacities of the mind in their relative subordination. An 
exclusively literary training will bring about a “mental twist” 
as surely as an exclusively scientific training. The true educa- 
tionist aims at training the mind as a whole. 

Unfortunately, many of our secondary-school teachers, 
classical and science, have had no professional training, and 
it is a fact to be deplored that some of them think such a 
training to be wholly unnecessary. We speak of the medical 
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and engineering “ professions” because we recognize that the 
members of each are practising an art based on scientific 
principles, and that the acquisition of a knowledge of these 
rinciples has involved a severe training. Think of a man who 

has just completed his Arts degree, entirely ignorant of engin- 
eering or surgery, undertaking to build a bridge over the 
Thames or being let loose in the operating theatre of a hospital! 
Yet we turn such a man into a school-room. No wonder he 
has the 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized. 


What does he know about faculty-training ? How would he 
attack the problem of making a boy’s good tendencies self- 
conscious ; of creating new instincts for strengthening or 
checking existing impulses ; of unfolding “the man’s thought 
dark in the infant’s brain”? His colleagues will probably tell 
him that these are matters for theorists——Who is he that he 
should disturb the dust of the traditions of three hundred 
years? Let him look at the school’s emblazoned walls. 

The amateur teacher often professes to despise psychology ; 
he has no knowledge of the history of education, and to him 
the lessons of the past are a sealed book ; he knows nothing of 
the work of former teachers, their early faults and blunders he 
is quite unable to avoid, and he wastes perhaps years in finding 
out anew for himself the merest commonplaces of his art. As 
Prof. Laurie points out, practice alone can never make 
anything but a mechanic. ‘“ Is the teaching profession the only 
one that has no principles, no history—in brief, no scientific 
bases, no method resting on principles?” Of course, there are 
many young fellows who, when they begin teaching, quickly 
realize their deficiencies and endeavour to remedy these 
deficiencies by entering upon a course of serious reading in the 
principles and practice of their professional work, but several 
years must pass away before they can claim to be skilled 
teachers. With two or three years under a Rein or a Laurie 
they would be as competent at twenty-four or twenty-five as 
they are now at thirty or thirty-five. It may be urged that the 
salaries now offered to assistant masters do not justify the ex- 
pense of a long professional training subsequent to graduation. 
But it is only skilled labour that can command high salaries. 

At the present day teachers are hampered, and to an extent 
which, perhaps, Education Authorities do not always realize, 
by examinations ; and, unhappily, many teachers make 
the serious mistake of supposing that examination successes 
are a criterion of teaching ability. There is little art in 
preparing boys for examinations, especially if they are 
“picked” boys, as they often are. To know the examiner, 
to know his books if he has written any, to scrutinize 
questions previously set, to ignore all those parts of a subject 
which an examiner for his own sake is sure to avoid, all this 1$ 
considered fair play. The teacher can hardly be blamed, for 
he finds himself part of an established system. As for the 
examiner, he may be trained or untrained for his work—quite 
probably the latter, for he is often chosen because he ts a 
master of his subject, not for his knowledge of education. His 
office is a simple one—to tabulate the examinees according to 
their smartness in unburdening themselves of masses of “facts. 
He is not interested in the “creation of a stately edifge,” and, 
even if he were, he is probably not sufficient of an architect to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment; he therefore performs 
the humbler task of testing the scaffolding and the building 
materials. 

No one will deny the uses of examinations: they afford 
emulation, they are incentives to accurate study, and they con- 
vince of deficiency. But the testing of mere mechanical 
accuracy and of all forms of memory work is the function of 
the teacher. The true function of an outside examiner seems 
to be to visit a school towards the close of a boy’s career there, 
and to test him as a teacher’s finished work; to test his capacity 
for judgment and his powers of clear thinking, independent 
reasoning, and original thought ; to form some estimate of the 
boy as an individual, and to endeavour to discover if he does à 
thing because it is right or only because it is expedient; a 
short, to gauge as accurately as may be the boy’s intellectua 
and moral worth. A difficult task? No doubt: but is 2 
Fellowship the hall-mark of a man capable only of examining 
lists of irregular verbs and of devising such original questions 
as “ What are the properties of hydrogen ?” 

To prepare a boy føran examination is the one thing that a 
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young untrained teacher soon finds himself able to do well, for 
the work demands no knowledge of education and none of the 
real art of teaching ; and the danger is that such a teacher will 
soon settle down, contentedly, as a mere examination coach. 
Certain examinations for older pupils will always be inevitable ; 
it is the avoidable examinations which are doing so much 
mischief. The Consultative Committee’s Leaving-Certificate 
scheme ought to reduce to a minimum many of the existing 
evils of examinations, and it is greatly to be hoped that this 
scheme will, in its final form, make it clear that the examination 
should be correlated with inspection, and that the examination 
is the business of the examiner and the teacher. The diff- 
culties of equivalence and interchangeability of certificates 
ought not to prove insuperable. 

_ The task of attempting to bring humanist and realist together 
ıs no easy one. Of the two, the humanist seems to be the more 
intractable, as he is sometimes the more selfish. That old notion 
of culture too often clings to him. He imagines that, if a man 
is acquainted with one particular portion of the world’s history 
and literature, and can correctly pronounce metamorphoses, that 
man must have a cultivated mind. He forgets how vast now 
are the fields of knowledge and that he is perhaps ignorant of 
everything but what other men have written. With the look 
of an innocent child he asks howa man can claim to be cultured 
if when he writes a treatise on chemistry he does not employ 
the stately style of a Gibbon or plan out the work in a mosaic 
of epigram. Is this attitude of the humanist fair? What is it 
that exalts a man to a high-priesthood and admits him to the 
circle of the sacrosanct if he will only dream dreams in Greek 
particles, and yet stamps him as the commonest of clay if he 

s to see visions in vortex-systems ? . 

But the humanist’s unfairness is sometimes unintentional. 
A prominent head master recently suggested that all science 
teaching should be postponed until a boy is sixteen. And the 
discussion was a serious one! Imagine a boy specializing in 
word-hunting until he is sixteen, and then leaving school to be 
coached in the laws of induction by his mother and sisters ! 

All serious students of the science of education now agree 
that specialization of any kind before the age of sixteen is bad. 
The claim of the science-teacher for one-fourth or one-third 
of the school time is therefore too great. One-sixth or 
one-eighth is more reasonable. Three or four hours a 
week from the age of eleven or twelve to the age of 
sixteen is hardly too much for science if a boy’s powers of 
observation are to be carefully trained, and if he is to be 
taught to reason logically, and above all things dispassionately. 
Then about one-fifth of the school time is required for ma- 
thematics. Of the very large margin still remaining, the 
greater portion can be devoted to literary subjects. The realist’s 
contention that this is more than is necessary must be ignored. 
Humanism is too subtle a thing to be hurried in the class-room. 
The spurious humanism which the amateur teacher attempts to 
extract from grammar and dictionary is one thing, true humanism 
another. The true humanist teacher is he who transplants the 
great thoughts of the greatest thinkers into the untilled soil of 
a boy’s mind, and there makes them fructify ; who rouses the 
boy to a full sense of sympathy with his fellows, and convinces 
him that 

He who learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes 
He shall find the stubborn thistles bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses. 

The serious mistake is not infrequently made of framing a 
curriculum to suit the needs of the handful of boys who are 
going up to the University. The many are sacrificed to the few. 
Every teacher knows how difficult it is to keep boys beyond the 
age of seventeen, and, if such boys are to be sent forth permeated 
with any real humanism into the world, we are compelled, 
whether we wish it or not, to fall back upon modern literature. 
And why not? English, French, and German literature 
possesses a richness, a range, and a variety to which the 
classics of the past can lay no claim. It is true that something 
of the perfection of form which belongs to classical times may 
be lacking to the present day, but it is idle to pretend that this 
1s a matter which need seriously be considered in connexion 
with the education of boys of seventeen. 

Humanist and realist must join forces. Each must recognize 
that the other is as indispensable as himself to the cause of 
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education. The humanist of the future must make up his mind 
to undergo some training in science, and the realist must 
recognize the many claims of literature. Let the extremists on 
both sides, who, like Bossuet, are inclined to be as vindictive 
as they are eloquent, seek together “ some unsuspected island 
in the far-off sea” and fight their battles out alone, unseen 
and unheard. Chastened by the absence of applause they 
will perhaps learn anew the old lesson— 

Vis consili expers mole ruit sua : 

Vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 

In maius. 

The intellect, says Emerson, is void of affection, and sees an 
object as it stands in the light of science, cool and disengaged. 
“The intellect goes out of the individual, floats over its own 
personality, and regards it as a fact, not as I or mine.” To 
disengage this intellect, to seek the truth of things, is the 
business of education. ‘‘ Every mind has its choice between 
truth and repose. It can never have both. He in whom the 
love of repose predominates gets rest and reputation, but he 
shuts the door of truth. He in whom the love of truth pre- 
dominates will keep aloof from all moorings and afloat. He 
submits to the inconvenience and suspense of imperfect opinion, 
but he is a candidate for truth, as the other is not.” 

The one condition of the success of a nation is the moral 
worth and intellectual clearness of the individual citizen. 
“ When nations fall it is because a degenerate race intervenes 
between the class that created and the class that is doomed.” 
Must England meet a tragic and unworthy fate because she is 
not taught fo think ? ; 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MASSES. 


f ae subject of the education of our British youngsters, 
together with its results, is rightly one of the most dis- 
cussed topics of the day. Its importance cannot be over- 
estimated, especially as the present results do not seem to 
justify expectations. It cannot, I think, be denied that our 
nation is terribly behind in this vital question, that Germany, 
America, Japan, and Switzerland are “showing us the way,” to 
our national disgrace, and that still we turn a deaf ear anda 
blind eye to the subject. 

Let us, however, ask ourselves this question: What is Edu- 
cation? Is it book learning, a high standard at school, know- 
ledge of science, art, doctrine? Or is it the training of the 
moral sense of honesty, truth, conscientiousness, and integrity— 
all that goes to make upright men and women of the coming 
generation? Have we advanced in either or both, and, if not, 
why not? These are some of the questions that should be faced 
and threshed out. 

As regards the first point, we think it must be conceded that 
we have made great strides during the last half-century in the 
education of the masses. Mr. Robert Lowe’s enforcement of 
the “three R’s” has been effective : every one can read, write, 
calculate, and do much more; in short, we have advanced in 
knowledge, and knowledge is supposed to be power. But 
there is another side. I write as employer of a number of men, 
as parent of a public-school boy for whom I have to pay about 
a hundred a year for schooling and thorough discipline ; I am 
also ratepayer in two parishes, in both of which I have to pay 
for the education of other people’s children—village and town 
lads and lasses who are frequently #o¢ properly disciplined, and 
who are as tenderly protected by foolish societies and legisla- 
tion as though they were exotics. These same children are 
turned out eventually at a high cost to the ratepayers at a high 
standard, presumably letter perfect and equipped for life. 
Meanwhile, the dailies are constantly reporting hooligan out- 
rages, petty thefts, and immoral acts ; we cannot get a qualified 
domestic servant or a respectful house-boy without the greatest 
difficulty, whilst employers complain bitterly of the scarcity of 
farm labourers and young working men who take any pride in 
their work, or who look upon their master’s interests as 
identical with their own. It is the day of all take and no give, 
and all around we see extravagance and incapacity on the part 
of the rising generation. For as they start so they go on. 

I can give one instance. A young married couple just 
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started in life—the wife calling herself a cook before marriage 
—the husband, 4 young workman earning about a pound a 
week—a young family. Now one would say it would be none 
too easy to make ends meet. What do we find? My gardener, 
who lives next door, brings enough bread from their dust-bin 
twice a week to feed a score of rabbits: there are half loaves 
(not pieces), half cabbages, French beans at eightpence a pound 
—all good wholesome food, had it been utilized—all this 
thrown away as useless. Take another example: a young 
couple starting on eighteen shillings per week indulge in 
frequent seaside trips and pay serenely half-a-crown each fora 
restaurant dinner far beyond their means. And any district 
visitor will tell you these are not isolated examples. We look 
around, we see this and much more: holidays galore, servants 
changing their places every month, factories filled with girls, 
respectable and otherwise, because they have their liberty in 
the evenings. And the consequence is, streets teeming with 
ill-fed disreputable girls and boys who go to make up the 
hooligan class. Even in the villages it is the same. At a 
certain country railway station, near the writer’s town, it is not 
safe for a woman to go near it alone after dusk, owing to the 
noisy and disreputable youths and hobbledehoys in the place, 
who make a rendezvous of the most exhilarating spot in the 
village. As many as thirty young loafers have been seen at one 
time making night hideous, whilst the village policeman was 
discreetly absent at the other end of the village. A Board- 
school master of large experience assures the writer this is by 
no means an isolated case. 

Let us now ask ourselves : — First, what was the state of 
things forty years ago? Second, are we better now? Third, 
if not, why not? Fourth, the remedy? Forty years ago 
there was, of course, an appalling amount of ignorance, a news- 
paper being an unheard-of luxury amongst the lower classes. 
Boys and girls were taught a small amount of book learning, 
a goodly amount of discipline, a wholesome respect for those 
in authority ; the boys were taught civility and a craft, the girls 
docility and needlework. Every lad’s aim was to work 
on “maesters” farm, or take a place at “squire’s,” as his 
father did before him ; whilst his sisters ambition was to take 
service in same squire’s or parson’s family. In the towns 
it was much the same. The servant difficulty was non-existent ; 
there were plenty of able-bodied, good-natured young country 
girls ; employers could rely on hard-working, honest work- 
men. 

I am fortunate in having at the present moment a specimen 
of the real old-fashioned sort of artisan—that same gardener 
of whom mention has been made. He is seventy years old, 
prides himself upon being able to do what he calls a “ good 
hard day’s work with the best of them,” and he still considers his 
interests identical with those of his master. This old man can 
neither read nor write ; he takes little interest in the topics of 
the day, and politics have no charm for him. Nevertheless, or 
perhaps consequently, he refused two heavy bribes at a recent 
election. Should his live-stock require supervision, he will even 
give up a portion of his dinner hour ; he has also been known 
to come frequently to his work at five in the morning. 

My neighbour also employs a number of men, all of whom 
are kept to time only by means of strict supervision and much 
pressing of automatic buttons, &c. None of them would do 
any work one minute after time without extra payment. One 
would not expect men to work for nothing ; but it shows the 
tendency of the age—an utter want of sympathy with their 
master’s business affairs and of perception that their interests 
should be identical. 

A lady friend was expatiating one day on the all-absorbing 
servant question. “I always keep my girls,” she said to a 
wondering and sceptical audience of matrons. “I have found 
out the secret. I let them go out every evening ; I give them 
every liberty, and they are quite content.” She had three 
domestics, and the plan answered very well at first. But 
by-and-by there was a scandal in that house, and the lady gave 
up her experiment in disgust. Every matron has now the same 
cry—the wastefulness, incapacity, &c., of her domestic when 
she can get one. 

And we find that same spirit of unrest, of indifference and 
incompetence everywhere ; even the rural districts are not 
exempt. Farmers find it impossible to get men to work over- 
time, even with the prospect of overpay, and with the sight of 
rotting fruit or over-ripe corn to reproach them. They flock to 


the town, where they are not wanted ; when there, they may and 
do complain of the want of work: the truth is, they are too 
lazy to seek it in the country districts where it can be found. 
They have been educated beyond village tastes, and they prefer 
the town drink and town associates. 

Therefore, at first sight, it would seem that there is not 
the improvement one might have expected : we have to face 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. It must be remembered, 
however, that we are in a state of transition, have burned our 
boats behind us, whilst the future is still undefined. Our 
system of education for the masses is not a sound one, inas- 
much as it goes too far in one way without going far enough 
in another. The children of the people are sent as infants to 
the schools ; so far, well and good ; they are at any rate out 
of mischief. But of what does their education consist? They 
are put under more or less educated pupil-teachers and 
crammed. It is all purely mechanical, bookish and useless, 
for the little brains cannot grasp facts at such a tender age. 
As they advance in parrot lore, they are raised to a higher 
standard. Itis always the same—a mechanical forcing of un- 
developed .faculties. One cannot blame the teachers: it is 
the system that is at fault. Of what use are higher mathe- 
matics, science, music, and fancy needlework to the boys and 
girls who will have to earn their living as labourers and. 
servants? I maintain that education of the masses, to be 
rightly directed, should consist of manual instruction allied 
intelligently to theory. The “ Dotheboys” plan of Mr. Squeers 
was not a bad one in one respect: his boys had to do things 
instead of learning about them. If this plan were adopted, each 
boy would leave school equipped to a great extent with a know- 
ledge of atrade, each girl would have at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of cooking, housework, and plain needlework. 

Then, again, more especially in the poorer parts of our great 
cities, these children are sent to school hungry and ill-clad. 
It is so much time wasted to feed a starving mind allied to a 
starving body. The remedy is difficult to suggest. Free meals 
for school-children would demoralize the parents, and the rate- 
payer would object, and rightly, to have not only to educate 
but to feed his labourers’ children. Indiscriminate charity 
does not meet the case, and would lead to over-population. It 
might be possible to start co-operative meals for school-children, 
wholesome meals that would meet expenses, and enable the 
parents to pay for proper food for their little ones. Why should 
not these meals be cooked by the elder children in turn, under 
proper tuition, and so form part of the practical training to 
which I have referred ? 

Another defect in our school system is that the child leaves 
school too early. How can a child of twelve be expected to 
know or toremember much? Certainly he begins his education 
at an early age ; but only the last three years of school life 
are of any practical value to him. Then he leaves, a mere 
child, to become errand boy and to waste his evenings with his 
kind in the streets. 

The State thus loses an opportunity. There is the raw 
material turned out in a most imperfect manner. Why not 
evening continuation classes for the girls and boys who have 
left school—compulsory, as was their early Board education ? 
These need not interfere with any daily occupation of the 
children. Few parents would object to their children being 
taught a trade and kept from the streets at a most critical age. 
The technical and higher-grade schools of our great cities do 
a little ; but they do not touch the artisan class of the smaller 
towns and villages. 

It may be urged that all this would mean an increased burden 
on the ratepayers. Granted ; but an unsound education is a 
national danger. If the moral tone and the commercial value 
of the lower classes are increased, if there ts less immorality, 
less crime and incapacity, less drink and workhouses, then any 
extra outlay would surely be amply repaid to the ratepayers. 

Another drawback to modern education is the teacher him- 
self. There is a certain want of discipline in our schools, and 
this is partly owing to the “man in charge,” who is, in many 
instances, not equal to his responsibility. A firm, just teacher, 
with plenty of brains and a, and with a keen insight 
into individual character—this is the man required in our 
schools, especially as the spirit of the age is against corporal 
punishment. When we meet with such a man we find he 
gives a moral stamp to his scholars which they never lose. 

This brings us to the last point—that of insufficient attention 
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to the moral training of our boys and girls. Children are 
children all the world over ; but the coming race shows itself 
at present in England in very ugly form. Watch the behaviour 
of youngsters let loose from many of the lower-grade schools ; 
note their impudent, aggressive ways ; listen to their language. 
It is not edifying. They have come from school, fresh from the 
cramming process, presumably full of book knowledge ; but 
teacher has forgotten to teach them their manners. 

At the same time, far be it from me to apportion all blame 
tothe teacher. It must be conceded his task is not an easy 
one, as he has to counteract the, too often, evil and degrading 
home influences of his scholars. Therefore, all the more reason 
for a man of weight and authority, a man who can and will 
teach the youth of the age to become respectable, truthful 
members of society. 

If, however, we neglect moral training, and cram with book 
learning a boy of hereditary low brain power, of inherited low 
ponpe and tastes and embryo intelligence ; if we put into his 

ead that he is as good as you are and your equal, when as 
yet he is nothing of the kind ; if we utterly ignore the broad 
principles of right and wrong, uprightness and respect to those 
above him, presently we have the loafer, the ne’er-do-well, and 
the full-blown hooligan. 

That enterprising little country Switzerland teaches us a 
lesson. It has passed through the primary state of education, 
and we see the successful results of a complete practical and 
popular education. We find there that their system, rightly 
directed, is a mighty factor for good, that it raises the status of 
the domestic and the labourer, and that in a country where all 
are educated the only disgrace in manual labour would consist 
in being uneducated for it. May the time soon arrive when 
the coming youth of England will likewise be given what is 
their due—a complete training, physical, moral, and practical ! 

E. HENNIKER GRANT. 


CORRESPON DENOE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIk,—The present Teachers’ Register with its two columns 
seems a very futile thing from the secondary master’s point of 
view. He fulfils certain qualifications at a considerable cost to 
himself, pays a guinea to be on the Register, and at present 
gets absolutely nothing for it. Secondary schools are being 
started all over the country ; but secondary men are not neces- 
sarily appointed tg them, either as heads or assistants. In 
most cases they are our old friends the higher-grade schools 
tumed into secondary schools, with the staff of elementary 
teachers retained complete. Where they are new schools the 
Staff is, as often as not, made up of elementary teachers. Only 
a little while ago there was an advertisement in the School- 
master for a man to teach conversational French—an elementary 
teacher preferred. 

Arrangements are being made all over the country to train 
pupil-teachers at a cost of about £100 each, to be followed, in 
thousands of cases, by a training college course, costing from 
£150 to £200 each, and not one of these so-called elementary 
teachers will consider himself or herself bound to elementary- 
school work if anything better offers. At the same time, those 
who wish to become secondary teachers, but cannot face all the 
cost of an expensive training, are debarred, if honest, from the 
above training by the declaration which has to be made on 
entering a training college. 

Apparently, too, we shall soon have two classes of secondary 
teachers—the ex-elementary, whose education has been paid 
for by the community, entitled to a pension, and the real 
secondary teacher, whose education has not been paid for in 
this way, without a pension. 

Could anything be more absurd than the present condition of 
things, which practically encourages a man to get his education 
on false pretences and then considers him to be the person 
best qualified to train up children in habits of truth and 
honesty ? 

I would suggest that the declaration made by King’s Scholars 
be altered to one stating simply that they intend to teach, and 
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that these scholarships be thus thrown open to all intending 
teachers, elementary or secondary, who care to avail themselves 
of them. The two columns of the Register should be also 
thrown open to all teachers, elementary or secondary, ad- 
mittance to one column demanding higher attainments than to 
the other. Thus, all teachers in all schools who passed the 
present Elementary Teachers’ Certificate Examination, and gave 
evidence of sufficient experience and ability in teaching, should 
be registered in Column A ; all teachers who held the degree 
diploma of any reputable University, and who gave evidence of 
sufficient experience and ability in teaching, should be placed 
in Column B. In both cases it should make no difference what- 
ever whether the experience had been gained in elementary or 
secondary schools, provided they were satisfactory of their kind. 
Those registered in Column A should be eligible for all posts 
in elementary schools ; those in Column B for all posts in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. Naturally, men in Column B, 
though eligible, would not be appointed to headships in big 
elementary schools unless they had worked in such schools 
in a different position. 

At present all teachers registered in Column A are entitled 
toa pension on retirement. A somewhat higher pension should 
be given to those registered in Column B. It seems to me 
that this system would be fair all round, which is not the case 
with the present system; and it would also tend to do away 
with the present distinction between elementary and secondary 
teachers.— Yours, &c. HARRY WYCH. 


GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—It would be interesting to know the opinion 
which head mistresses and principals of girls’ schools have 
formed as to the efficiency of the mistresses who are being 
trained in large numbers annually in the various physical 
training colleges of the country. Since Madame Bergman 
Oesterberg led the way, these institutions have become fairly 
numerous. A great many girls’ schools have a resident 
gymnastic and games mistress on the staff. 

In common with many other head mistresses who realize the 
importance of the physical training of girls by specially qualified 
ladies, I have for some time had a trained member of our staff 
for this part of the school curriculum. But I have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining the help of a suitable lady. A games 
mistress has more opportunity of influencing girls than any 
other member of the staff. She meets them under circumstances 
peculiarly fascinating to the average schoolgirl. She should, 
therefore, possess in a special degree the graces and qualifica- 
tions of a high minded woman of culture. The first I had was 
a quiet well-bred inoffensive woman, but devoid of that force of 
character so necessary to a leader of girls. The girls got the 
upper hand, and, though I liked the mistress personally, it was 
impossible to keep her. The next was equally unsuitable, 
though for other reasons which I need not particularize ; she 
did not stay out her first term. 

There is no lack of capable and suitable women in other 
departments. In the course of a long experience I have had a 
splendid succession of English, mathematical, music, science, 
and other mistresses: most of them, capable cultured women, 
who proved themselves strenuous, devoted workers, and loyal 
coadjutors, with whom it was delightful to work. But I have 
yet to find the games mistress who possesses these very 
necessary qualities. I know from intercourse with other head 
mistresses that I am not singular in this experience. The 
thought naturally occurs whether the physical training colleges 
have at present got hold of the right kind of women for the 
very important work for which they profess to prepare. I hope 
other principals who realize the importance of this work will 
express their opinion on the matter.—Believe me, Yours faith- 
fully, HEAD MISTRESS. 


SOCIÉTÉ DE L’EDUCATION PACIFIQUE. 


Aux Instituteurs et Institutrices de la Grande Bretagne. 


CHERs COLLÈGUES, — Cordialement heureux du rapprochement 
amical entre nos deux pays, nous désirons faire tout en notre pouvoir 
ur fortifier et étendre cette amitié, confiant dans l'espoir que vous 
etes animés des mêmes désirs. C’est pourquoi nous venons aujcurd hui 
vous exposer le mouvement, si rapidement développé en France depuis 
quelques années, et qui a pour but l'éducation de la jeunesse suivant 
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les principes de paix et de fraternité internationales, sans porter 
aucune atteinte au sentiment sacré du patriotisme. 

Tel est tout spécialement l'objet de la Société de 1’Education 
Pacifique, fondée en 1901, et dont le programme se résume ainsi : 

“ Faire comprendre a l'enfant qu'il n'y a pas deux morales, une 

ur les nations et une pour les individus ; le pénétrer de l'idée de 
justice et du sentiment de la fraternité humaine envers tous les peuples 
de la terre; lui inculquer le respect de la vie; lui démontrer que la 
guerre n’est point un mal inévitable, et que les discordes des gouverne- 
ments peuvent être réglées par l’arbitrage: en un mot, former des 
coeurs pacifiques et transformer le patriotisme de haine en patriotisme 
d’amour.” 

Tels sont, chers collégues, les principes qu’appliquent dans leur 
enseignement, au foyer et a l’école, les éducateurs adhérents a l’ Educa- 
tion Pacifique, et ceux-ci sont si nombreux et ont rencontré tant de 
sympathies dans la presse pédagogique, qu’ils représentent véritable- 
ment l’esprit d'une ne considérable partie du corps enseignant français. 

En outre, les nations commencent 4 comprendre combien il leur 
importe de se connaitre reciproquement et de vivre entre elles en bonne 
harmonie; de là ces traités d’arbitrage, qui permettent de régler paci- 
fiquement les contestations internationales. ‘Tous ces symptômes nous 
encouragent dans notre tâche et nous inspirent l'espoir de voir se 
réaliser les principes de notre enseignement. Mais, pour que cet en- 
seignement soit réellement efficace, il ne faut pas qu'il demeure localisé 
en France. Nous nous adressons donc à vous, dans un sentiment de 
cordiale fraternité, pour demander à ceux d'entre vous qui partagent 
nos convictions de travailler avec nous, afin que nos deux pays, qui ont 
tant contribué, dans les siècles passés, à repandre dans le monde la 
culture, la civilisation et la liberté, s'unissent aujourd’hui pour propager 
les idées de paix et dejustice. Dans l'espoir que vous voudrez bien vous 
joindre à nous dans un commun effort, nous vous prions, chers 
collègues, de croire à nos meilleurs sentiments confraternels. 

MADELEINE CARLIER. 


[We gladly accede to the request of Mme. Carlier to publish the 
above open letter, which is signed in addition by the representatives of 
over two thousand French teachers. Communications should be 
addressed to Mme. Carlier, Croisilles, Pas-de-Calais.—ED. ] 


CADET CORPS AT THE CAPE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—It may be of interest to some of your readers to learn some- 
thing of the cadet movement in Cape Colony. There are at present 
forty-one corps, with a strength of about five thousand. In many 
schools the cadet corps is compulsory on all physically sound boys over 
twelve years of age, and there is a strong movement in favour of making 
it universally compulsory. 

The Government gives a grant of £2 per annum to every cadet who 
puts in a minimum of twenty drills per half-year and passes in class- 
firing. Drill instructors, arms, and ammunition are provided free by 
the Government ; but uniforms, equipment, &c., must be provided out 
of corps funds. 

The cadet arm is the Martini carbine; but, as this weapon is unsuit- 
able, it will soon be replaced by a small-bore carbine. 

Every cadet of over six months’ service must class-fire every half 
year, making at least fifty out of ten shots each at 100, 200, and 300 
yds., or he loses 5s. of his grant. The shooting, on the whole, is very 
good ; in many cases, excellent. 

The corps are very popular with the boys, and we have little difficulty 
with them, our chief trouble being with ‘‘ Head Quarters,” who 
evidently imagine that schoolmasters have nothing else to do but run 
cadet corps. 

An annual camp is held near the largest centres of population, and 
much genuine work is then put in. Of course, cadets and volunteers 
are bound to be of more serious use here than in England, as we are in 
the midst of a large coloured population, who are an ever present 
menace to the whites of this land.—Yours, &c. S. PINCHIN. 

St. George’s Cathedral Grammar School, Cape Town. 

May 25, 1905. 


AN IDEAL WEEK FOR TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—If, as Bishop Creighton held, the chief end of educa- 
tion is not to teach people how to work, but to fit them to make a 
good use of their leisure time, the National Home-Reading Union and 
its sturdy offspring, the Co-operative Holidays Association, must be 
regarded as standing in the forefront of educational institutions. Only 
by an inversion of ideas can work be regarded as good in itself. Work 
is but a necessary preparation for play. The N.H.R.U. has for its 
object the utilization of leisure time—play in its widest sense, and 
especially play of the mind. Courses of reading in a great variety of 
subjects are drawn up; magazines are published each month dealing 
with these courses ; visits te museums and places of historic interest 


_ ing and beautiful spot. 


are arranged ; every available means of rendering study attractive is 
adopted, including a Summer Assembly held each year in some interest- 
This summer the N.H.R.U. joins forces with 
the Co-operative Holidays Association, whose Holiday Houses are 
situated in several of the most charming places in the United Kingdom. 
Ladies, who give their services as hostesses, preside over these houses ; 
University men and others act as guides to the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood, or expound its geology and natural history. One of 
the pleasantest of these houses is Ardenconnel, between Loch Lomond 
and the Firth of Clyde. Here the Summer Assembly will be held 
during the week commencing Saturday, June 24. Lectures will be 
given in the mornings and evenings ; the afternoons will be devoted to 
excursions. Much hospitality has been promised to members of the 
Assembly, including an invitation from the President of the N.H.R.U., 
her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, to visit her house at Roseneath. 
All information may be obtained from the Secretary of the N.H.R.U., 

Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London.—Yours faithfully, 

Downing Lodge, Cambridge, ALEX HILL, 
June 12, 1905. Chairman, N.H.R.U. 


“BLAKE’S HISTORICAL CHARTS.” 
| To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—It was my pleasure and privilege years ago to teach in a school 
of which the above author’s father was principal. His historical 
‘* Chats ”—not ‘* Charts ”—with his classes awoke in me a lasting love 
for history. His earnest, easy flow of talk, his deep learning, his long 
years of residence in Eastern lands and his familiar intimacy with their 
languages and history, made his ‘* Chats” live in my memory, rolled 
further back the limited horizon of my little view, and awakened 
within me an earnest desire to look further and further, away and away 
into the great beyond, into the long past, not only of our own little 
islands, but universally. 

Throughout our school we taught history and geography simultane- 
ously, without dryness, without drudgery. Were we dealing with 
Turkey in Asia, we remembered not only the Tigris and Euphrates 
with Bagdad and its manufactures of leather, silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, but Turkey in Europe with Macedonia, by association with 
Alexander the Great, the ablest general of all time, and cruellest. 
The field of Hastings, William of Normandy, and Ifarold were to us 
more than mere names, with dates assigned: we were led to associate 
these with Rollo, the Norwegian Viking of the tenth century. It 
interested us to know, as we studied Normandy, that this pagan pirate 
king became the Christian son-in-law of Charles III., ‘* The Simple, 
son of ** The Stammerer.” Facts thus implanted with associations 
root themselves and live ; otherwise unassociated, sterile facts, dry as 
dust, readily blow off from the surface of the memory and are lost. 

The historical mantle of my worthy ‘‘ chief” seems to have fallen 
upon his youngest son, but, instead of chaés, he is giving to the world 
a series of really valuable charts. May he find strength and encourage- 


ment to finish his great undertaking. M.A J. 
Liverpool, June, 1905. 
© 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Classics. 
The Peace of Aristophanes. Edited by H. Sharpley. Blackwood, 


12s. 6d. net. 
Aristophanes, Acharnians. 
University Press, 3s. 
Greek Reader, Vol. I. Adapted from Wilamowitz-Möllendorff’s 
Griechisches Lesebuch. By E. C. Marchant. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 
A Chapter in the History of Annotation, being Scholia Aristophanica, 
Vol. III. By W. G. Rutherford. Macmillan, 25s. net. 


Divinity and Theology. 


The Religion of Israel. By Canon Ottley. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 

Old Testament History for Sixth-form Boys. By Rev. T. Nicklin. 
Part III., from Death of Jehoshaphat. A. & C. Black, 3s. 

Pro Fide : a Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion. By Charles 
Harris, B.D. Murray, ros. 6d. net. ; 

Village Sermons. Second Series. By F. J. A. Hort. Macmillan, 6s. 

School Prayers for Week-day Mornings, with Preface by Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Rivingtons, 2s. 


Edited by C. E. Graves. Cambridge 


Drawing. 
Complete Course of Free-arm and Industrial Drawing. By J. W. T. 
Vennell. Blackie, 12s. net. 
Nelson’s New Drawing Course. 
in cloth portfolio, 15s. 


Stage V. By J. Sangham. 10 sheets 
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English. 
The Principles of Argumentation. By G. P. Baker and H. B. Hunt- 
ington. Ginn, 6s. 
Bell's Miniature Series of Great Authors.—Milton. By George C. 
Williamson. Is. net. 


Caroline Poets, Vol. I. : Chamberlayne, Benlowes, K. Philips, Hannay. 
Edited by G. Saintsbury. Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

Essays from Addison. Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler. Mac- 
millan, Is. 

Murray’s English Grammar. 
and enlarged. 

Macmillan’s English Men of Letters.—Edward Fitzgerald. By A. C. 
Benson. 2s. net. 

Robertson’s ‘‘ Society” and ‘‘Caste.”’ 
Heath, 2s. 6d. net. 

English Poetry, Lyrical. Edited by Arthur Burrell. Dent, 1s. 

Chapman’s ‘‘Bussy D’Ambois” and ‘‘ The Revenge of Bussy 


By T. D. Hall. New edition, revised 


Edited by T. E. Pemberton, 


D’Ambois.” Edited by F. S. Boas. Heath, 2s. 6d. net. 
History. 
Medieval and Modern History. -By Philip van Ness Myers. Revised 
Edition. Ginn, 7s. 6d. 


Jack’s Historical Readers.—Stuart England. 1s. 6d. By Shadrack 


Hicks. Hanoverian England. By A. W. Dakers, Is. 8d. 

A Brief Survey of British History. By C. E. Snowden. Methuen, 
4s. 6d. 

Student’s American History. By D. H. Montgomery. Revised 
Edition. Ginn, 6s. 


An English Church History for Children, A.D. 597-1066. By Mary 
E. Shipley. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 

Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. By J. E. Sandys, 
Litt.D. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 


Mathematics. 

Mechanics. By W. D. Eggar. E. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Algebra for Jumior Students. By Dr. J. Lightfoot. 
Ralph, Holland, 2s. 6d. 

Model Sights : a Synopsis of the Modern Practice of Navigation. By 
W. Hall. Clive, 2s. 

Note-Book of Experimental Mathematics. By C. Godfrey and G. M. 
Bell. E. Arnold, 2s. 

Key to Borchardt and Perrott’s New Trigonometry for Schools, Part I. 
G. Bell, 5s. net. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1895-1904. Edited by E. J. Brook- 
smith. Macmillan, 6s. 

Kummer’s Quartic Surface. 
University Press, 8s. net. 

Geometrical Conics. By G. W. Caunt and C. M. Jessop. E. Arnold, 
2s. 6d. 

Intermediate Arithmetic. By G. H. Bradford. Jack, rod. 

Elementary Practical Mathematics. By H. A. Stern and W. H. 
Topham. G. Bell. 

Key to Baker and Bourne’s Elementary Algebra, Part II. G. Bell. 

Introduction to Analytical Geometry. By P. F. Smith and A. S. 
Gale. Ginn, §s. 6d. 


By R. W. H. T. Hudson. Cambridge 


Miscellaneous. 

The Upton Letters. By T. B. Smith, Elder, 7s. 6d. net. 

Repoussé Metalwork. By A. C. Horth. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

The Shipbuilding Industry. By David Pollock. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Poetry of the Future. By Laurence Owen. Simpkin, 2s. 6d. 

* Adventure Series.”— Adventures of Mendez Pinto. Translated by 
H. Cogan. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

A Handbook of Free-Standing Gymnastics. 
Sherratt and Hughes, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Metaphysics of Nature. By Prof. Carveth Read. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Vagrant Englishwoman. 


By E. Adair Roberts. 
A. & C. Black. 
By Catherine Dodd. Smith, Elder, 6s. 


Modern Languages. 

Voltaire’s Zadig. Edited by Irving Babbett. Heath, 1s. 6d. 
Trafalgar. By Benito Pérez Galdos. Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. 
Selection from Standard French Authors. 

2s. 6d. 
French by the Direct Method. Adapted from the German of Ross- 
mann ard Schmidt by T. Cartwright. Part HI. Jack, 1s. 8d. 
Der Schusz von der Kanzel, von C. F. Meyer, edited by M. H. Härtel. 
Ginn, Is. 6d. 

A German Drill Book. By F. K. Ball. 
Series, 2s. 

Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk. Stanford, 3s. 6d. 

Heath’s Practical Spanish Grammar. By E. C. Hills and J. D. M. 
Ford, 3s. 


By O. G. Guerlac. Ginn, 


Heath’s Modern Language 


Natural History. 
By Edmund Selous. 
G. Allen, 6s. net. 


Bird Life Glimpses. 
by G. E. Lodge. 


With full-page illustrations 
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Pedagogic. 
Kinderzeichnungen. By Dr. Levinstein, with appendix by Dr. Lam- 
precht. Voigtländer, 12m. 


Arithmetic and Geometry : a Plea for Educational Reform. By C.T. 
Males. Educational Supply Association. 9d. net. 

The Teaching of Modern Languages. By Leopold Bahlsen, translated 
by M. B. Evans. Ginn, 2s. 6d. 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Vol. XV. Part I. The 
Teaching of ‘“‘ Domestic Science” in the U.S. of America. 
Wymans, Is. gd. 

Science. 

Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. Schor- 
lemmer, F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-metallic Elements. New and 
revised edition. Macmillan, 21s. net. 


Practical Nature Study for Schools. Part I. Questions for Pupils (a 


note-book). By Oswald H. Latter. Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 
Nature Study Lessons. By Mrs. Lide B. McMurry. Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Steam Engineering. By H. W. Metcalfe, R.N. Long- 
mans, 7s. 6d. net. 

Notes on Volumetric Analysis. 
A. H. Bell-Murray, 2s. 


Enlarged edition by J. B. Russell and 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


THERE must be many persons scattered about the country to 
whom the announcement of the establishment of a new Educa- 
tion Society will be a matter of interest. The members of the 
Guild have already received full particulars of the scheme as 
far as it has been worked out, and the announcement that Hon. 
Secretaries have been chosen. They also have been told that 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol University College, will give the 
Inaugural Lecture in October next. The Society will be called 
“The Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild,” but will admit 
to membership persons who for any reason do not wish to 
belong to the Guild. Its most valuable works apart from 
lectures by distinguished pedagogic authorities, will be of the 
nature of organized observations and experiments in the class 
room and among school pupils generally, and the bringing 
together and publication of the results of such observations and 
experiments. Mere discussions, which tend to exhaustion and 
leave little behind them, will not be encouraged. Child study, 
as limited, practically, to young children, will form but a portion 
of its activity, being already the special business of, at least, two 
Societies. In England the scientific study of applied education 
is in its infancy, and so long as we are so backward in this 
respect there will always be a tendency to make fresh attempts 
to establish such a Society as the Guild is making an effort to 
start. One of the chief difficulties is that, for the purpose of 
meetings, such a society must draw mainly on the inhabitants 
of one great centre of population, usually London, but the 
collection of observations and the making of experiments can 
be carried on in any centres, and the publication of Proceedings 
will bring the record of work done to all members. 

When the Guild took over the work of the former “ Education 
Society ” it was at a disadvantage through not having any organ 
published at regular intervals in which to record its proceed- 
ings. This difficulty was a serious one, as their publication 
for distribution among a select number of persons was a costly 
business ; but now the Teachers Guild Quarterly is at hand, 
and, existing, as it does, for the general information of members 
of the Guild, it will gladly extend its pages, so as to give full 
space to the proceedings. The future of the Society depends 
mainly on the number of scientific workers in education 
throughout the kingdom—an unknown quantity at present— 
who are willing to join it. It should secure the support of all 
professors of education, heads of training colleges, and masters 
and mistresses of method, and also of that element of vital 
importance—the young enthusiasts who have taken up edu- 
cational work for the love of it and are never satisfied either 
with the following of precedent or with mere empiricism, how- 
ever enlightened. 

If the Society attains any strength, it will be encouraged to 
undertake the publication, by subscription or otherwise, of some 
rare pedagogic works which are at present practically in- 
accessible, and of translations from foreign languages of books 
and pamphlets on educational subjects which do not appeal to 
the publishing houses. 
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Mr. S. H. Butcher, Chairman of Council of the Guild, and 
many other members of the Council will join the Society on its 
formation, and in order to get provincial support the Branches 
of the Guild will each be invited to appoint a corresponding 
member to be in constant communication with the Committee 
of the Society. Correspondents in foreign countries will also 
be appointed. All persons, whether members of the Guild or 
not, who are interested, are invited to apply for particulars to 
the offices of the Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C 


A REQUEST which we have received, to bring the Summer 
Meeting of University Extension students at Oxford in August, 
1905, to the notice of members of the Guild, reached us too late 
for us to accede to it in the Teachers Guild Quarterly for June. 
Teachers’ Guild Notes” supply the opportunity to remedy 
this to a large extent. Those of our members who heard 
Prof. James Stuart’s Presidential Address to the Guild at our 
Norwich Conference eight years ago will be interested to know 
that “the real pioneer of University Extension” will deliver the 
inaugural address at the meeting. Prof. Stuart won us all 
at Norwich by his address, and charmed us later, when, as 
President of the Conference, with great promptitude and 
presence of mind he filled up a gap of time, due to the unex- 
pected absence of an announced speaker, with an impromptu 
discourse on the subject in hand, which was all the more 
delightful inasmuch as it was the overflow of a keen intelligence, 
concentrating itself on the business of the moment, without any 
preparation. We remember that at one point, when he seemed 
to need apparatus for the purpose of illustration, he seized on a 
walking-stick which was handy, and drove his teaching home 
with it. In his hands that simple piece of wood acquired new 
forces. It is of good omen for the programme that it will be 
introduced by Prof. Stuart. 

The general scheme of lectures has been designed to illustrate 
the history, literature, fine art, and architecture of the period of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. This is one of the five 
great thought epochs in the history of the human race, and 
yields in importance to none of the other four, from the teachers 
point of view, if treated connectedly by the various specialists 
who will expound it. We assume that there are ample 
guarantees for this in the long experience which Oxford has 
had of such meetings. Our times and their birthday form an 
all-important subject in modern school teaching. This was 
recognized by the Committe appointed to choose a memorial 
to our never-forgotten first Hon. Librarian, W. H. Widgery, 
when they decided on the purchase of a collection of books 
dealing with this very period, which collection has proved itself 
of great value to those who use the Library. 

Another feature which will obviously appeal to many 
members on their technical side will be the special classes in 
the Theory and Practice of Teaching, including Adolescent 
Education (four classes), Reform in Modern Language Teach- 
ing (four lectures by Mr. Max Walter, Head Master of the Real- 
gymnasium Musterschule, Frankfort-on-the- Maine), and Nature 
Study (eight classes). We know that there are some men of 
weight who think that a teachers holiday should be altogether 
a fallow time; but we believe that three weeks or so of an 
Oxford summer spent over such a bill of fare as the Extension 
Delegacy offers are more refreshing to many minds than pure 
“browsing,” especially if followed by another three weeks of 
carefully arranged forgetfulness of one’s life occupation, during 
which the new inspiration can have unconscious play and “the 
new learning” can be automatically digested. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
One of the highest duties of the State in regard to education is that 
of providing books for those who are engaged in 
research or higher teaching. No private student 
can afford to buy more than a small proportion of 
those that he requires. Public assistance may fairly be claimed by 
those who are labouring to benefit the public. It is especially with 
regard to foreign books that such assistance is necessary. But a public 
library cannot purchase all foreign books on the chance that some of 
them may be helpful to an isolated student. How is a selection to be 
made? France has just established, in connexion with the Bibliotheque 


About Books. 


nationale, a special committee to advise what scientific works published 
abroad should be acquired for the nation. The list of members is one 
of twenty eminent names—those of Marcel, Darboux, and Poincaré 
being likely to be most widely known in England. Perhaps the idea 
may commend itself to the managers of the various great collections in 
England, who often house rubbish for the lack of counsel and spend 
on printed matter the money voted for books. 

One of the most striking differences between secondary education in 
France and secondary education in England relates 
to the supervision of the taught. In a large 
English boarding school the masters necessarily live 
much with the boys and control the discipline in all matters except 
those which belong to the province of the monitors or prefects. In 
France, of course, any form of supervision is derogatory to the dignity 
of the professeur. Now, of late the professeurs have been asked to 
look ‘atter their pupils in the intervals. Hence protests, muttered or 
loud. Hence the solemn resolution, adopted by a recent congress, 
which declares that this is a step towards confounding the functions of 
instruction with those of surveillance! It is contrary to all law! It 
imposes on the teachers ‘‘une besogne subalterne et pénible,” not justified 
by any necessity or by any resulting advantage! Our readers will see 
how different is the English view. We hold that the recreations of the 
interval, the cause of all these tears, are an essential part of the 
education of the boy; that to confound the functions of instruction 
with those of supervision isa most desirable object; and that, when 
combined, they make up something like the functions of education. 
How can a man teach by example if he shrinks from his pupils out of 
class and leaves their moral life to be watched over by contemned 
ushers ? 

The usher, however, that is to say the répétiteur, is striving to 

Pédératt develop himself, in spite of objections from above, 
nationale generale: into what he calls a professeur adjoint. Itis pleasant 
to see the trodden worm turning at last. But more 
important than this revolt is the coming into existence of a National 
Federation of all engaged in public secondary education. It is open to 
all professeurs and rcpétiteurs, has its headquarters at Paris, and is de- 
signed, on the one hand, to study questions relating to secondary educa- 
tion; on the other, to defend professional interests. All the present 
secondary federations are to be incorporated in it, and voting will be by 
federation. The National Federation will express itself by means of a 
central committee and of a Congress. A proposal to adopt the 
Solidarité as the organ of the society was rejected on the ground that 
the separate autonomous federations could not be represented by a 
single voice, and it was decided to have a simple Aué/etin, a sort of 
letter-box, into which communications, of whatever tendency, may be 
dropped. We comment only on the difficulty of uniting societies that 
are essentially trade unions with those concerned simply with educa- 
tion. There may conceivably arise at times a conflict of aims. 

With overburdened time-tables, geography is a subject that often 
fares ill. We incline to think that in modern 
schools and on modern sides it should be taught as 
a branch of science, and that elsewhere the study of 
it should be narrowed and correlated with history. To learn the 
heights of mountains, the small tributaries of rivers, the ever-changing 
populations of towns, and so forth, is an unprofitable occupation, unless 
there be time to work out the connexion of the facts acquired. France 
has been acting under the impulse of some such feeling, and so has 
stirred the wrath of the geographers. A petition, signed by more than 
two hundred teachers, has been presented to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, setting forth the services that geography is ‘‘ capable of 
rendering in a democracy,” how it unites the advantages of speculative 
studies with those of practical, and how badly it has been used of late. 
It is treated, say the petitioners, as a merely accessory subject. 
Physics, chemistry, and natural history have their special rooms, their 
special material, and sums voted to them severally for maintenance. 
Geography has hardly ever a separate room, and must eke out its 
scanty material by means of voluntary contributions from pupils. At 
Saint-Cyr the entrance examination no longer includes a paper on 
geography, questions on which are set only a propos of history. More- 
over, the division of school instruciion into two cycles makes it impos- 
sible to find in the upper classes a pas for the geographical study of 
the great countries of the world ; children never hear of the United 
States, for example, after they have left the sixth class. The 
petitioning geographers demand that more time should be allotted to 
their subject, that they should have specially fitted class-rooms, that 
Saint-Cyr should give, as before, a geography paper, and that the 
teachers of history and geography should be allowed to concentrate, as 
far as possible, their attention on geography when it is the object of 
their predilection. We concede that the geographers have a case. 
But we should like much to see a school in which a// the specialists 
have had their way. "e 

The French Academy, after examining the report of the Commission 
for preparing a reform of French orthography, has 
rejected a large number of the changes proposed. 
At the outset it repudiates the idea of a phonetic 
orthography, since sounds vary from generation to generation, nor can 


No 
Surveillance |! 


Geography. 


Spelling Reform. 
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any one decide what province has the really true pronunciation of any 
sound or word. It confesses an attachment to etymelogical ortho- 
graphy. It points out the practical inconvenience that would arise from 
the extensive innovations projected. Above all, it lays stress on what 
is called the literary argument, holding that a word has a value in 
itself, that it is a clearly outlined form of beauty, and that Victor 
Hugo’s verses : 


“ Un frais parfum sortait des touffes d’asphodele ; 
Les souffles de la nuit flottaient sur Galgala,” 


would not be what they are if written : 


‘* Un frai parfun sortait des toufes d’asfodeéle ; 
Les soufles de la nuit flotaient sur Galgala.”’ 


Whether the various animated discussions that are taking place will 
have much practical result we cannot say; but we still have hopes of 
some simplification. The wits suggest that what the Academicians 
really object to is the possible disfigurement of their own verses. But, 
then, wits will say anything. 


GERMANY. 
Slowly Germany wakes to a consciousness that woman’s highest 
Something done mission is not to cook. Higher schools for girls 
for Women. are being developed. There is a prospect that, 
when this year the several States revise their agree- 
ment as to the recognition of Reifezeugnisse (leaving certificates), the 
Gymnasien for girls will be put on the same footing as those for boys. 
The effect of this will be to facilitate the admission of women to the 
medical profession. Dr. Goburreck has lately bequeathed £12,500 for 
the purpose of making loans without interest to women engaged in the 
study of medicine. Prussia, following the example of some of the 
South German States, has now granted to women the right of practis- 
ing as apothecaries. The steps are small, but they are in the right 
direction. 

As to the girls’ schools, opinion in regard to woman’s mathematical 
Giris powers has undergone a change. She was once 
Schools. deemed incapable in this sort. Now Dr. Gleichen, 
for example, who had charge of the women’s 
Gymnasialkurse at Berlin, reports that he found his pupils in general to 
possess striking capacity, and that their work was remarkably good. 
Latin the girls must have, because it is indispensable if they are to 
study medicine or modern languages. For Greek they have no use 
while law and theology are closed against them; yet the Aädchen- 
gymnasium at Karlsruhe, with its six years’ course, offers the full 
classical training of a boys’ Gymnasium. Since Latin is desired and 
Greek can be dispensed with, the type of higher school most in favour 
is that of the Realgymnasium, which, with its English and French, 
forms a natural continuation of the AZädchenschule, and which affords a 
suffcient amount of mathematics. In Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hessen, 

and Oldenburg timid experiments with co-education are being made. 


UNITED STATES. 


Do studies such as are pursued at Universities impair the health of 
women? Weare never tired of insisting that they 


side iaa loni do not; nay, that sustained and orderly activity of 
to the Health mind is no less conducive to health than is physical 
of Women. exercise. A few figures from America will help to 


support our contention. Since the year 1870 the 
University of Michigan has sent out 1,184 girl graduates, of whom only 
65 are dead. The census death-rate for women in general, for the 
same period of time, is 228 out of every 1,000. We are not prepared 
to argue, what the statistics would seem to indicate, that the college- 
trained woman's prospect of life is three times as great as that of the 
ordinary woman. We simply add this to other evidence that for 
women, as for men, study pursued under healthy conditions retards 
death rather than accelerates it. 
From the annual summary of educational legislation in the United 
States we learn that the tendency is to subject 
sae av of children to the influence of the school for a longer 
time. We quote a paragraph :—‘‘ Iowa increased 
the period of compulsory attendance from twelve to sixteen consecutive 
weeks. Kentucky passed an Act requiring that children between 
seven and fourteen years attend school at least five months each year, 
with a little machinery for forcing it and some penalties for evading it 
which will be improved upon in coming years. Maryland decreed, 
very commendably, that deaf children must attend a school for the 
deaf at least eight months each year. Massachusetts enlarged the 
period of commitment of a habitual truant from two years to the time 
when he shall be sixteen years old, and directed the State Board of 
Education to investigate and report upon the advisability of increasing 
the age of compulsory school attendance so as to include children of 
the age of fourteen. New York provided for the compulsory attend- 
ance of the children upon her seven Indian reservations.” 
The general disposition being rather to increase than to diminish the 
school time, it is not surprising that a proposal by 
ae erate, Hours the New York Board of Education to reduce the 
school day for the first grade to three hours and 


a half should meet with opposition. Superintendent Maxwell, who is 
opposed to the change, states his position thus :—‘‘ The main question 
is whether children in the first-year grades shall have schooling for five 
hours a day or for three and a half hours a day. It is a question 
whether nearly eighty thousand children in this city shall be deprived 
of one and a half hours’ schooling a day. In advocating the retention 
of the five-hour day and the building of sufficient schoolhouses to give 
a full day’s schooling to every child, I have felt that I have been stand- 
ing for what the people want, and defending the rights of the children. 
If they could play in the open country, or even in spacious playgrounds, 
I should not object so strenuously te the shorter day; but, where the 
crowded, narrow street, with sunlight excluded, is practically the only 
playground, I advocate a longer school day. I have advocated the 
five-hour day also because it relieves the overburdened wife of the poor 
man of the care of her children for five hours a day instead of three 
hours and a half, by placing them in a schoolroom where she need have 
no anxiety regarding their welfare. In taking this ground I feel that 
I am standing for the safety of the home and the best interests of the 
mothers and children of this city. The time has come when the 
people should speak with no uncertain voice as to whether they want 
the school day shortened.” 

His aim, it will be seen, is to give the children as much as possible 
of the education of the school and the playground, and as little as 
possible of the education of the streets. 

The New York Teachers’ Pension Law is regarded as being of good 
promise. It places the teachers’ pension fund on a 
firm basis, and ensures the growth of the fund with 
the school system. The pension fund will be drawn 
from a contribution of 1 per cent. of their salaries, made annually by all 
teachers, principals, and supervisors in the school system, from a small 
percentage of the city’s excise moneys, and from fines imposed on 
teachers for inexcusable absences. When retired, all teachers and 
principals will receive half-pay up to the amount of 1,500 dollars, and 
in the case of supervisors up to 2,000 dollars. No one will receive 
less than 600 dollars. Teachers who are incapacitated before they 
have served thirty years in the schools will receive graded pensions in 
proportion to the time they have served. The retirement board will 
consist of three teachers, three commissioners of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the City Superintendent. 

New York, said Mr. Carnegie, pensions her teachers and also her 

Mr. Oarnegie’s policemen. Very few colleges are able to do so; 

Benefaction. hence able men hesitate to adopt teaching as a 
career, and many old professors, whose places 
should be filled by younger men, cannot be retired. ` Filled with the 
thought, he straightway transferred to trustees 10,000,000 dollars § per 
cent. first mortgage bonds of the United States Steel Corporation to 
provide retiring pensions for the teachers of Universities, colleges, and 
technical schools in the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. 
Sectarian institutions, that is, those which require their officers to 
belong to any specified sect, or which impose any theological test, are 
excluded from benefit. Mr. Carnegie hopes thus to assist higher 
education, and to place those engaged in it above anxiety—which laud- 
able objects he will doubtless in some measure attain. Yet we our- 
selves would rather see education served by the State than by 
millionaires and bonds in steel corporations. The salaries of the 
College professors in some leading institutions have been compiled by 
an Amcerican contemporary :— 


Pensions 
in New York. 


Full Associate Assistant ° 
, Professor. Professor, Professor. Instructor. 

Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. 
Brown...........: 3,000-3,150 1,500 I ,OOO-1,200 - = 
Chicago ......... 3,000-7,000 2, 500 2,000 1,000-1,500 
Cornell ......... 3,000-4,000 1,500-2,000 1,000 750 
Dartmouth...... 2,500 1,500-1,700 1,200-1,400 — 
Hamilton ...... I ,800-2,000 1,500 800- 900 — 
Harvard ...... 2,000—6, 500 — 2,000-3,000 500-2,000 
Univ. of Illinois 2,000-3,250 1,600-1,800 1,200-1,600 700-1,000 
Univ. of Minne- 

Sota ooe. 2,250-2,400 2,000-2,200 1,500 700-1, 200 
Univ. of Indiana 2,000-2,500 1,500-1,600 1,000-1,500 600-1,000 
Univ. of Penn- 

sylvania ...... 1,800-3,000 1,000-1,500 — = 
Williamis......... 2,500 2,000 I ,O00-1, 500 — 
WesternReserve 2,000-3,000 1,800 1,500-2,000 750-I,200 


We observe that the protessors must often be in the position to make 
some provision for old age themselves; yet we do not grudge them 
their windfall. Their prosperity may haply bring out by contrast the 
situation of the English secondary teacher. 


Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders are proving to be a 
boon to childhood. The first was established at 
Chicago in 1899, and now nineteen States have a 
juvenile court law, and twenty-six cities have one of 
these courts, Boston alone of the large cities being without one. A 
juvenile court is for the prevention rather than for the punishment of 
offences, and deals more with parents and guardians than with child- 


Juvenile 
Courts. 
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ren. We quote an illustration of the way in which coal-stealing is 
repressed :—‘‘ The policeman does not arrest the child for stealing 
coal, but he gets his name and residence, and the name of his parent or 
guardian, who is arrested and brought into court. He may be fined 
25 dollars, but, if so, the payment is suspended on condition that his 
child is kept away from this temptation. If in this the father fails, he 
is brought into court again—always on a Friday—and is sentenced to 
thirty days in gaol for failure to take care of his family properly, but is 
told that only three days will be required of him—Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday—and for the other twenty-seven days sentence will be 
suspended provided he keeps his child away from temptation. This 
usually settles the case of that child for all time.” 


The meeting of the National Educational Association at Asbury Park 
in the early days of July promises to be unusually 


The N.E.A. successful. President Roosevelt will speak, and a 
E local committee is preparing a hearty welcome for 
visitors. Concerts in the great hall will give relief after the labours of 


debate. 
INDIA. 


According to statistics for the year 1903-4 the Presidency of Madras 
Education or can claim to have made a steady advance with 
Women. respect to the education of women. In secondary 
schools for girls the numbers rose from 3,000 in 
1892-3 to 4,400. The Government pronounces this increase to be 
gratifying. But, in appreciating a harvest, you must always take into 
account the acreage from which it has been reaped. The number of 
irls still outside the school deprives the increment of much of its signi- 
cance. It isa remark that applies also to the girls’ primary schools, 
in which the numbers have grown during the same eleven years from 
48,700 to 121,100 without depriving the enrolment rate of expansive 
power. Turning to the Bombay Presidency, we find that the report of 
the Director of Public Instruction exhibits a more satisfactory state of 
affairs. The Presidency has some girls’ schools of a very good class. 
The High School at Poona is said to be in a flourishing condition ; 
whilst the Empress High School, Chandanvadi, the Young Ladies’ 
High School, Bombay, and the Irish Mission Zenana School at Surat 
are all doing good work. Below these are some efficient middle 
schools. As to the primary schools, the Director discerns hopeful 
signs that the people are beginning to accept and even welcome them. 
Women teachers find themselves in great demand owing to the growing 
desire that girls should be taught. 


Deliberations and correspondence about the Tata scheme for the 
The endowment of research still engage the public 
Tata Scheme. attention. Substantial progress has been made 
with the details. The Government of India, certain 
questions as to the endowment properties having been settled, has 
agreed to afford the project generous assistance. The annual grant is 
to be 77,500 Rs., or more than twice the sum first offered. This will 
be given (without limit of time) subject merely to the condition that the 
plan for managing the institution is generally approved by the Govern- 
ment of India and conformed to by the governing body of the institu- 
tion. The grant may be raised from time to time, as the local funds 
are increased; but it is never to exceed 1% lakhs. Moreover 
2% lakhs will be allotted for buildings and equipment, a sum which, 
added to the § lakhs furnished by the Mysore State, will cover the 
expenditure under this head. As to income, it may be observed that, 
whereas Sir William Ramsay specified 1,75,000 Rs. as the minimum 
falas for a proper commencement, the actual income works out 
thus :— 


From endowment properties . 1,25,000 Rs. 


Grant-in-aid promised by Mysore Durbar 30,000 Rs. 
Government of India wi 77,500 Rs. 
2,32,500 Rs. 


It appears, then, that a sound financial basis has been got for the 
scheme. With regard to management, the Government considers that 
the administration both of the endowment property and the institute can 
be provided for most suitably by a scheme to be settled by the Govern- 
ment of India under the Charitable Endowments Act. A single Council, 
exercising its functions through three committees, is deemed likely to be 
the best instrument for administering the trust. The general attitude 
of the Government towards the institute that will come into being is 
expressed thus: ‘t While sympathizing cordially with the far-reaching 
aims of its promoters, the Governor-General in Council has no desire to 
associate himself intimately with the actual administration of the 
institute, or to claim a determining voice in the settlement of the lines of 
research to be followed, or the methods of instruction to be employed. 
He is, indeed, ready to assist in furthering by all legitimate means a 
comprehension of the scheme which owes its origin to the generous 
philanthropy of the late Mr. Tata ; but he realizes that the result of the 
experiment now about to be tried will depend less upon the conditions 
of the project itself than upon the character and energy of those who may 


come forward to take advantage of the facilities for the advance of study 
which it will offer.” 


Important changes in the system of primary education pursued in 


Bengal are contemplated. The committee ap- 
rm Mega pointed to sonsiier the recommendations ot the 

Government of India’s resolution have drawn up 2 
scheme, which is now published for public consideration and criticism. 
Firstly, it is proposed that in purely agricultural districts, existing 
lower primary schools shall be converted into schools intended mainly 
for the sons of agriculturists, with shorter hours and shorter courses of 
instruction, specially suited to the needs of that class. At the same 


time facilities will be provided for the conversion of some five thousand 
lower primary into upper primary schools wherever demand for a 


higher primary education appears to be established. Secondly, since 


the course in the agricultural schools will be shorter and simpler, it is 
proposed to reduce the period of training for teachers from two years 
to one, and to create twenty additional training schools, by which it is 
hoped that all rural primary schools will be provided with trained 
teachers within a period of sixteen years. At present only 4 per cent. 
of primary teachers are trained. Thirdly, it is proposed to prepare new 
text-books which are to be translated, not, as at present, into more or 
less Sanskritized language, but into dialects understood by the people 
of the locality, at least six in number and probably more. 

The special features of the changes are the provision of schools of 
the particular kind that a district requires, and the , conveying 
of instruction in the vernacular even where that vernacular is a dialect 
having small range and no literature. The development of vernacular 
education is a form of progress that we have often urged. 


WEST INDIES. 


The twelfth volume of Special Reports on Educational Subjects 
A deals mainly with the West Indies. If we must 
Picture, confess the truth, we found the study of it rather 

depressing. There seems to be a fair “output” 
of Education Acts, ordinances, and rules in regard to the colonies. 
Yet, after all, education is done not so much by statute as by schools 
and teachers. The historical summaries abound with accounts of 
abortive enterprises and changed purpose. Inthe Bahamas a scheme 
for the training of teachers was devised in 1891 and abandoned in 
1894. Bermuda had in ‘‘ Devonshire College” a classical school for 
boys. In 1835 the school was closed, and the buildings have never 
since been used for educational objects. As to the primary-school 
system of the island, we observe, in passing, that its virtues are of a 
negative kind: ‘‘ There are no Government schools. There are no 
denominational schools. There are no free schools.” In Grenada 
the only enactment aiming at compulsory attendance became in- 
operative as soon as it became law. St. Lucia established a 
normal school in 1857, shut it up two years later, and has 
since imported from Antigua such teachers as it needs. Secondary 
education in St. Vincent rests practically on the Kingstown Grammar 
School. This was once a Government institution ; then it ceased to 
exist; then it was resuscitated, and at present is carried on as a 
private school State-aided. 


We have said enough to illustrate the lack of persistent endeavour. 
Im Let us touch gently on another matter. We can 
perfect ‘ : 
Teachers. see that the teachers in general are poorly equipped 
for their task. Are they always fit to ‘* operate by 
the influence of character on character”? A short extract from the Report 
of the Inspector of Schools for the Bahamas may be instructive : ‘It is, 
however, in the direction of education as distinguished froin teaching that 
improvement has been slowest in the past, and seems most difficult to 
provide for in the future. The more strenuous and successful cultivation 
of truthfulness, regularity, steadiness of purpose, and self-dependence and 
the formation of good ideals, would be of inestimable benefit to the 
pupils and to the community. But, unfortunately, the besetting weak- 
nesses of the pupils are also those of a large proportion of the teachers. 
Drawn from the same class, not separated from it even during their 
short period of training, and having contact with very few improving 
influences in the localities where they afterwards have to labour, the 
teachers naturally show a strong tendency towards the level of their sur 
roundings, and the propensities of their pupils do not readily attract their 
attention, nor ap veal to them strongly for restraint or correction. A 
gradual elevation of the status, and strengthening of the moral fibre, 
of the teachers is therefore above all else to be kept in view, and 
accomplished by every available means.” 


There has been some talk of grouping the islands together into a 
Bofort commonwealth. We believe that advantage to 
needful. education in the several islands might result from 

such an arrangement. At least we are sure that 
some stimulus is necessary in order to awaken the islanders to their 
responsibilities. At present they are not deemed fit to settle who shall 
carry their mails. Nor is it surprising that the region in which so little 
concern is shown for education should be the least prosperous part of 
the Empire. 


(Continued on page 506.) 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1906.; Philosophical Studies. 


ENGLISH. By DAVID G. RITCHIE, M.A., LL.D. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Prof. ROBERT Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 


Keary—The Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Macaulay—Lays of Ancient Bome (containing ‘' Horatius '' | 8vo, losh net. 
RA ed Regillus"’). With Introduction and Notes. By bi T Wess, ee ee ee 
. 1s. od. reliminary. 
_“floratius. Separately. 6d. Paimas. | ENGLISH Literature for ‘Secondary 
Scott—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction | 
and Notes. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. EoD yess: Schools. : 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. S by F. T. PAL- GENERAL EDITOR: 
GRAVE. 15, Preliminary and Junior. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By J. H. FOWLER, M.A., 
K. DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. [Junior and Senior. Assistant Master at Clifton College. 
Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. , 
1s. gd. [ Junior. Now ready. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. 
The Tempest. With Introduction and chsh By K. BALLADS OLD AND NEW Selected’ “and 
DEIGHTON. ıs. gd. unior and Senior. f A ° 
Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots: Macbeth, The Se ee ee eee Oy ar 
Tempest. By C. Ransome. Sewed, od. each. COTTERILL, M.A. In Two Parts. ls. each. 
Burke— Thoughts on the ee oe the a onani es Ess AYS FROM ADDISON. Selected and 
With Introduction and Notes. ELBY, M.A. 2s. 6d : ; . b 
Speech on Conciliation with America, &c. With Intro- S ae PeT ecue Notes, Glossary, &c., by J. H. 
duction and Notes. By F. G. SeLBY, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. OWLER, M.A. Is. , 
Spenser—FPaerie Queene. Book I. With Introduction and LONGFELLOW’S SHORTER POEMS. 
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With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. eer e pee A. ere Ph.D. plaice! of Rhe- 
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Junior Course of English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, University. 8vo, 15s. net. BY 1- Western 


M.A. sts. 6d 
Senior Course of English Composition. By J. C. NESFIELD, E SO eee 
MRS ae Pe, SEVT nsi New and Revised Edition. 


Errors in English Composition. By J. C. NEsFIELD, M.A. : A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. 


3s. 6d. 
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Cwesar—Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. | Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Virgil—Zineid. Book I. With Notes and Vorab: By | 
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M. A. BayFigELD, M.A. ıs. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 8vo, 6s. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE SALARIES OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN 
OUR TRUE RELATIONSHIP WITH INDIA. | boxvow Skcoxnary ScnooLs.—Since the beginning of the year a 
Conference, called together by the London Branch of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, has been considering the question of 
the remuneration of teachers in London secondary schools. ln addi- 
tion to representatives from the above branch of the I.A.A.M., the 
OMRADES on many a desperate battle-field ! Conference is composed of delegates from the following bodies :—the 
Association of University Women Teachers, the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association, the Teachers’ Guild (Central Guild), the Federation of 
< London Teachers. Resolutions have been passed: (a) suggesting a 
minimum salary of £150 a year, rising to £300 a year, in the case of 
men; and £120, rising to £200, in the case of women, for teachers 
registered in Column B ; and (4) welcoming the condition attached by 
= the London County Council to the payments of grants to secondary 
. schools, that the improvement of such salaries as are below the normal 
scale shall be made the first charge upon the maintenance grant. A 
considerable body of statistics regarding the present rates of remunera- 
tion in London secondary schools has been collected, and much 
evidence has also been obtained, all tending to show that the supply 
of University men and women entering the teaching profession is 
diminishing. The deliberations of the Conference culminated in a 
deputation, which was received by the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee 
of the London County Council on Thursday, May 18. The deputation 
consisted of Mr. G. F. Bridge, Chairman of the Conference. represent- 
ing the Assistant Masters’ Association and the Teachers’ Guild; Miss 
Macklin, of the Assistant Mistresses’ Association and Association of 
University Women Teachers ; and Mr. P. Abbott, Honorary Secretary 
Worship, through present and future and past, ee of E ae Pe were e 
: : e deputation presented tabulated statistics and also a diagram 
a te ae pete a liar os . ge showing the difference in the prospects of secondary teachers and 
Light of the World, Whose Divine revelation i those in pupil-teacher centres and higher elementary schools, and 
Still to new truth is unlocking the door— said that their desire was that the Education Committee should define 
One truth for ever, through many a nation the normal scale. The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Com- 
Teaching His manifold love evermore. mittee for the valuable information which had been laid before them. 
India t India ancient and glorious ! The Conference has not yet been dissolved, and is at present engaged 
Still do we pledge your wise men of the East ! in collecting further statistics with respect to London salaries, both of 
Let us together, with Wisdom victorious, men and on reget eae Fiat een na op ene he 
we sogea same would be gladly received by the Secretary to the Conference, Mr. 
SVE OE TENNET M Pime aal hava esat] C. W. Hale, of the South-Western Paed Manresa Road, 
A. M. , Chelsea, S.W. 
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Suggested by Sir Francis Younghusband s recent speech at Cambridge. 


Still do we pledge you while drawing the breath 
Breathed from old England’s sweet corn-field and cattle-field, 
You who have stood by us, true to the death ! 
Sikhs, who, whenever the enemy flaunted 
Cruelty, treachery, pillage, or plot, 
Rode to our rescue—keen, gentle, undaunted ; 
Gourkas, the first where the fighting was hot; 
Parsis, the children of great Zoroaster, À 
Princes in commerce and pundits in law ; 
Sons of Mohammed, true friends in disaster ; 
Brahmins, austere to each flesh-ridden law— 
Not to ourselves the austerity, brothers, — 
Eager to purge your own spirit of dross ! 
‘Tender and gentle in service of others, 
Faithfully sharing their danger and loss ; 
Qh, in your hands, in your hands altruistic, 
Lies an old crystal wherein we may see 
Visions of meaning transcendent and mystic, 
Truth that, our Master saith, maketh men free! 
We of the West, brothers, you of the East, brothers, 
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CONTENTS. to be distributed later. The present arrangement is but 
temporary ; but it is intended to appoint a Committee 
rack | which shall not only apportion the amounts, but shall also, 
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Sweden from 1513 to īgo0o (Bain); The Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte (Lévy-Bruhl) ; The English Church in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I. (Frere); Technical Education in Evening 
Schools (Creasey); The Myths of Plato (Stewart); The Psychology 
of Child Development (King) ; &c., &c. 


BooKs OF THE MONTH we si T na wee 536 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES ... 538 
THE WARDEN OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE AND THE JOINT 


go per cent. is to be given to the general funds of the 
colleges ; the remainder will be reserved for special grants 
towards the purchase of books and for the encouragement 
of post-graduate studies. 


“THE correspondence between the Warden of Bradfield 


BOARD ee e ee 54C College and one of the Secretaries of the Joint Board 
THE LATE Miss ANNA SWANWICK: A REMINISCENCE. By which will be found in another column enforces a con- 
én CHARLES S. ROUNDELL eee eee ove eee eee 551 Oxford tention that we have more than once 

Gey sa on Co-education’ Prof. Sadler's Hampshire g and Cambridge urged. Inspection Is an art that Fequires 

Report. Inspection. not only knowledge, but technical skill 
COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES... «wwe nes 553 and special training. It cannot be suc- 
JOTTINGS 255 se aus al a 555 cessfully performed by amateurs, however distinguished, 
UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS se ses ee nse, ase 556 acting under a Board composed likewise of amateurs—that 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS oo oo ... ee eee nes ee 562 is, of men whose main business lies in wholly different 


directions. Unlike Dr. Gray, the majority of our great 
head masters have as long as possible set their face against 
inspection of any kind. When it was forced upon them by 
the action of the Army Council they welcomed the 
alternative of University inspection as the lesser of two 
evils. So long as this inspection was conducted by 
members of their own body such as the two eminent (late) 
head masters whose work Dr. Gray commends, they 
acquiesced, but when a stranger intervenes they naturally 
inquire into his credentials and share Mr. Thring’s senti- 
ments as to the hodman and the architect. These remarks, 
though suggested by the case of Bradfield, have no private 
application. That Dr. Gray was hardly treated the Board, 
by its action, frankly confesses; but the case, for all we 
know, may be the rare exception. Our point is that such 
an oversight under the Board of Education is almost in-, 
conceivable. The Board has, or will shortly have, a full 
staff of Secondary Inspectors whose reports are examined 
and checked, not by a casual and shifting body of Uni- 
versity dons, but by a department of permanent officials. 
To judge by such reports as we have seen (and we have 
perused a score or more) the fear of red-tape tyranny and a 
cast-iron code is an idle bugbear. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


M R. BALFOUR manages to survive in spite of shocks 
å and defeats. The Welsh revolt has not assumed 
the proportions that were anticipated. Indeed, we are led 

to conclude that the Welsh politicians have 
Education Revolts. been playing a policy of bluff. Still, one 

revolt school at least has been opened. 
It is stated that nine children assembled on July 3 at 
Brondecwyn Wesleyan Chapel and that arrangements have 
been made to drive revolting children from Llanelltyd to a 
provided school at Dolgelley and to give them a midday 
meal. In the West Riding the action of the more strenuous 
opponents of the Act has been checked by the Chairman, 
who, on the ground that such action on his part would be 
illegal, declined to put a motion proposing that the Council 
should refuse for the future to administer the Education 
Act or any part of it. But these are signs of the times that 
the Board of Education cannot neglect to read. For our 
own part, and speaking educationally, we should have 
deprecated any change of Government that would have 
thrown educational affairs into the melting pot. We felt 
that the Act should have a fair trial and should not be 
upset for four or five years. Now that the localities have 
got to work and know from actual experience how far the 
Act meets the needs and how far it requires amendment, 
we shall have no objection to see the subject brought up 
once more for discussion in the House of Commons. 
Certain changes are to be expected under a new Govern- 
ment, and will be welcomed by us. But the main principles 
of the Act deserve to stand. 


HE movement for a Federated College of Secondary 
Teachers has so far advanced that five out of the 
seven associations invited to join have given in their 
definite adhesion to the schemé of the 
The Federated Pedëration C . d 
Secondary College. ederation ommittee except as regards 
the financial clauses. Ona rough calcula- 
tion, the contributions offered by the associations amount 
to a third of those suggested by the Committee. Under 
these circumstances, and in view of the adverse opinion of 
counsel on the prospect of obtaining an amending Charter, 
the Council of the College of Preceptors, in their Mid- 
summer Report, suggest that it might be advisable to be 
content at present with the formation of a Joint Committee 
of representatives of the various associations to deal with 
The Treasury from Manchester at £12,000 to Dundee matters of common interest, the College supplying a local 
and University 2 £1,000. These sums account only for | habitation. Such a plan, it is pointed out, would involve 
Colleges. about go per cent. of the grant, leaving | little expense, and might pave eventually the way for a 
their Lordships with a balance of £11,000 | more complete union. 


“THE Lords of the Treasury have asked Parliament to 
grant £100,000 for distribution among the Uni- 
versity colleges. Fourteen colleges are to share the money 
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"THE Bedfordshire County Education Committee, on the 
motion of Mr. R. E. Prothero, passed unanimously 
a resolution accepting the proposal of the Board of Educa- 


A Board tion that they should send representatives 
of Education to a conference with the Governors of 
Inspection. the Harpur Trust, to consider the future 


of the Modern School. To the resolution the following 
rider was attached :—“ At the same time they desire to 
express to the Board of Education their disapproval of any 
attempt being made by the officers of the Board (pending 
the holding of such conference) to obtain expression of 
opinion from private sources or otherwise than by public 
inquiry.” This protest is explained by the action of the 
Board as set forth in the speech of the mover. The 
Moderrti School was inspected by the Board in April, and 
in the report that followed radical reforms, including an 
alteration of site, were recommended. The objection of the 
Education Committee is not to the report itself, which 
was marked “‘ private and confidential,” but to the evidence 
on which it is founded. The chief Inspector was, on the 
resignation of Dr. Poole, a candidate for the Head Master- 
ship, and stood professedly on the lines of approximating 
the Modern School to a higher elementary school, “It 
was a grave error in judgment on the part of the Board of 
Education to send down an Inspector to appraise the work 
of his successful rival.” Further, “this Inspector, when 
he was here in Bedford, used his opportunity to interview 
certain gentlemen well known in municipal politics, and 
he obtained from them expression of their individual 
opinion,” and no communication of any sort was held with 
the Local Education Authority. Such proceedings, in 
Mr. Prothero’s opinion, are wholly alien to the spirit of the 
Act, and cannot fail to breed suspicion and mistrust. 


[% the same number of the Bedfordshire Times which 
reports this debate we read: “ Letters were received 
from Mr. C. L. Hall and Mr. G. E. Langley tendering 
their resignations as masters in the Modern 
School, after forty-seven years of service 
in the case of Mr. Hall and fifty years 
exactly to that date in the case of Mr. Langley.” And in 
another paragraph: “The Committee of the Harpur Trust 
reported that they sympathize with the memorial from the 
assistant masters of the Modern School requesting that a 
pension fund be established, and regard the request as 
reasonable, but regret that until the financial position of 
the school is improved by the raising of fees or otherwise 
there are no funds available for this purpose.” A striking 
commentary on Charity Commissioners’ schemes for en- 
dowed schools, which allowed of no provision for pensions 
for assistant masters. 


Pensions. 


Cee 530 of the Board of Education notifies 
important changes with regard to the instruction and 
training of pupil-teachers which will come into effect in 
Extinot 1907. (1) After that date King’s Scholars 

j : 6 Wingte Q . 

King’s Scholars. will cease, and for a “King’s Scholarship 
Examination ” will be substituted “ Pre- 
liminary Examination for the Certificate.” The old name, 
it is pointed out, was misleading. Many entered train- 
ing colleges who were not scholars, and many scholars 
took no scholarship, but passed straight into the profession 
as uncertificated teachers. (2) The distribution of sub- 
jects in the examination has been recast: Part I. contains 
the compulsory subjects, and Part II. alternative subjects. 
Candidates will not be classified, but distinctions will be 
awarded in the subjects of Part II. The Board express 
their regret that they cannot at present make Elementary 
Science a compulsory subject. (3) University Extension 
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Certificates will no longer be accepted. (4) No student 
in a training college will be allowed to be prepared for a 
University degree unless he has passed the P.C.E. with 
distinction in the compulsory subjects and also in Ele- 
mentary Science and Mathematics and in two languages. 
The last regulation strikes us as severe. If enforced at 
Oxford and Cambridge, it would at least halve the number 
of graduates. 


s JAE list of Wranglers,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, 

makes humiliating reading for the great public 
One of the two bracketed Senior Wranglers 
comes from a great day school, St. Paul’s, 
and the Sixth Wrangler is from one of the 
lesser public schools, Mill Hill; but in 
the whole Tripos of sixty names Eton and Harrow have 
only one candidate apiece. The bulk of the honours fall 
to boys who have been educated in small middle-class 
schools or have passed on with scholarships from the 
elementary school to foundations like King Edward's 
School, Birmingham. The explanation is simple, and may 
be given in the form of an anecdote. One of our eminent 
heads, when appointing a sixth-form master, warned him 
against the chief mathematical master: “ He’s a terrible 
enthusiast for his subject, and you will have to resist his 
aggressiveness.” Your modern head master no longer 
stigmatizes in public a young Darwin as a pococurante ; but 
that is still his private opinion. 


schools.” 


Wranglers and 
Publio Sohools. 


(YF Indian namesake publishes an Examiner’s notes on 
Baboo English founded on the perusal of a thousand 
The article is entitled “ A Comedy of Errors,” but, 

as we read it,“ A Tragi-Comedy” would 
be a better title. The subject set was 
“The Advantages that a Student may 
derive from the use of a College Library.” We had hoped 
to learn what the young Indian reads and how he turns it 
to account; but we find nothing but somewhat meticulous 
criticisms of the mistakes into which all students to whom 
English is a foreign tongue are certain to fall. And the 
Examiner himself is not above criticism. Thus, one student 
concluded his essay with: “Lastly, as Mr. Bacon says, 
‘books cannot teach the use of books.” We should have 
awarded him marks for an apt quotation. Not so the 
Examiner: ‘‘ He lessens in no such degree the seriousness 
of his peroration. As a matter of fact, the great essayist 
was a nobleman; so you may call him ‘Lord Bacon’ [si] 
or simply ‘Bacon,’ as you please, but be sure not to 
‘mister’ him.” Another student wrote: “We should de- 
velop both mind and body, hand in hand.” The Examiner 
comments: “It is almost as spectre-like to conceive the 
‘hands’ of a ghostly library as to conceive the hands with 
which a disembodied mind and a dementalised [sic] body 
would develop ‘hand in hand.’” One more instance where 
the Baboo student is absolutely correct and the English 
Examiner reveals his own ignorance of his native tongue. 
“If we are tired we may amuse ourselves with intellectual 
flights in the imaginary world by reading Milton ” provokes 
the comment: “ Milton is a great poet, to be sure; but his 
jokes, to say the least of it, are too few and far between 
that he should be styled ‘amusing.’” ‘‘Quis examinabit 
examinatores ? ” 


essays. 


Baboos and 
Engilsh Pundits. 


PORTUN ATELY for Dr. Murray Butler it has not yet 

occurred to the United States Customs to impose a 
tariff on diplomas and honorary distinctions, or he might 
find himself debarred from returning to 
his native land—“ magnas inter opes inops.” 


Murray Butler. ne ae 
Universities and associations of teachers 
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have vied with one another in showing honour to the 
Prestdent of Columbia University. Nor will Dr. Butler, 
whatever report he may bring back of English education— 
and so keen eyed a critic cannot fail to have detected 
beneath the robes of State not a few rents and patches— 
have found a trace of those patronizing airs that Mr. Lowell 
satirized in that brilliant essay “A certain air of Conde- 
scension in Foreigners.” It was no after-dinner compliment 
that Sir Arthur Rucker paid him in proposing his health— 
“the world looked to Dr. Butler for guidance in its educa- 
tional problems.” And, in returning thanks, Dr. Butler 
revealed the secret of his influence. He has kept steadily 
in view the twofold duty of a University : first, to select and 
then train all the talent and genius of a nation that is worth 
training ; and, secondly, to teach that training in literature, 
science, and art is not solely for the sake of- the individual, 
but in the service of humanity and civilization. 


WE think the Board of Education have acted wisely in 

giving way to local feeling and recognizing the muni- 
cipal secondary school at Derby, although it has no separate 
governing body of its own, but is con- 


sages trolled by a committee that also has the 
Covernment. management of the Municipal Training 


College, the Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, and the 
evening schools. For many reasons it seems essential that 
each school should have its governing body or committee 
of managers responsible to the Local Education Committee 
and to the Board of Education for all control of the school 
that is not left to the head master. We have ourselves 
advised that neither County nor Borough Education Com- 
mittees should act as managers or governors of secondary 
schools. Such a body would seem too big and too much 
concerned with larger matters of policy to have the de 
tailed control of a school. But we find ourselves on the 
horns of a dilemma. The main object of the Education 
Act was to bring about some uniformity in the administra- 
tion by putting all the educational institutions of an area 
under one Authority, If the old governing bodies under 
schemes are left independent, even with a certain pro- 
portion of governors representing the Local Authority, we 
get a divided tmperium. Again, as we pointed out last 
month, pupil-teachers will frequently be educated at second- 
ary schools. The solution is for one sub-committee of the 
Authority to have control over all education other than 


o in the area. This is what has been arranged at 
erby. 


EADING SCHOOL is to be transferred to the 
municipality of the town of Reading. The Town 
Council expects, it is stated, to carry on the school with- 
out any grant from the rates. This ex- 


i iny pectation may be put forward to lessen the 
Education. alarm of the timid ratepayer who dislikes 


all extension of municipal responsibility, 
or it may be the result of a want of full knowledge. “The 
hgures laid before the Council show an annual cost per 
head of £17. 5s. The school fees are £15, and the 
Board’s grant is estimated at £500. We would point out, 
however, that in the past the cost of education has de- 
pended, partly, upon the funds that were at the disposal of 
the Governors. It has been a case of cutting the coat 
according to the cloth. But so soon as it understands its 
position the Town Council of Reading will be satisfied 
with nothing short of the best. It will be found that, if 
Competent masters are to be secured, and (equally im- 
portant) retained, in the school, and if the boys are to have 
the full advantages of subdivision and specialist teaching 
that modern conditions demand, a much larger sum than 


heretofore must be devoted to the salary fund, and that 
#20 per school head is likely to be the minimum in a 
really efficient secondary school of the highest grade. 


“TRE first examination for the London County Council 
new Junior Scholarship scheme has been held. 
About 14,000 scholars were nominated and were examined. 
Lec Of this immense number 2,166 (795 boys 
Junior Scholars, 294 1,371 girls) have received scholarships. 
In spite of the rapidity with which the 
Council is carrying out its reforms and extensions of London 
secondary schools, it does not appear that places can be 
found at once for this number, and some, it may be pre- 
sumed, will remain at present in the higher standards of the 
public elementary schools. The conduct of the examination 
probably heralds a revolution in these matters. Two papers 
only were set in the written examination: one in arithmetic - 
and one in English composition. The former contained 
sums in the form of problems. Simple though they might 
be, no clue was given in the question as to the method to 
be employed in the solution. The words “divide” 
“multiply,” &c., were not mentioned. The candidate had 
to decide what process would produce the result. Such 
a paper ought to cast out the unintelligent. The second 
paper was designed not only to test the power of writing 
continuous prose, but also to bring out the judgment, 
observation, and common sense of the candidates. The 
questions seemed to be excellent, and, on this occasion, 
prohibited any special preparation. But there is always the 
danger that these two papers may be taken by head masters 
with an eye to the main chance as pointing out the curriculum 
for next year’s work. 


CCORDING to the Croydon Guardian, another case 
has arisen which shows the ludicrous condition of 
insecurity under which assistant masters work. The Head 
Master of the Whitgift Middle School (an 
octogenarian, we believe) has resigned, and 
has informed the staff that their engage- 
ment with him will terminate when his resignation takes 
effect. So long as the Head Master is in the curious posi- 
tion of appointing men whose salaries are paid by the 
Governors, it is reasonable that he should protect himself 
by issuing a formal notice to his staff. But, when this is 
done, the governing body ought at once to intervene with 
an assurance that the old staff shall be re-engaged by the 
new Head Master. Even this only guarantees that they 
shall hold their posts for two terms, for, in the present state 
of tenure, the incoming Head Master can give notice of 
dismissal as soon as he has established himself in the 
school. According to Zhe Guardian, the Governors have 
taken no steps, and do not intend to take any. No harm 
has been done at present, except that we may suppose the 
masters have been made uneasy; and it is to be hoped 
that public attention called to the matter will prevent any 
injustice. The case is but another proof of the urgent 
need of establishing the position that assistants are servants 
of the governing body who pay their salaries, and not of 
the head master, who appoints them as the governors’ 
agent. 


Whitgift 
Middle School. 


Lee Board of Education have a praiseworthy desire 

to induce governing bodies to take their duties more 
seriously. An appeal to precedent is sometimes useful, and 
Mr. Morant will be grateful to us for call- 
ing his attention to page 77, Vol. I., of 
Hastead’s “ History of Kent.” There, in 
reference to the school now known as Colfe’s Grammar 
School, Lewisham, we find thisynotice: This free school 


Duties of 
Coverning Bodies. 
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is now commonly called Blackheath School, and main- 
tains a good reputation for learning and the education 
of youth. When a master is to be chosen, the trustees 
(the Leathersellers’ Company) meet at the school-house, 
where the candidates are strictly examined in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages before the-Head Masters of 
Westminster and Merchant Taylors’ Schools, the learned 
deputies of the President and Assistants of Sion College, 
and the clergy of the hundred of Blackheath.” This was 
published in the year 1778, and, from the school magazine, 
which is our authority for the above quotation, we learn 
that Dr. Prendergast, who was appointed in 1831, was the 
last head master to undergo this ordeal. 


SURELY itis but a mare’s nest that Sir George Kekewich 

has discovered at Watford, and in reference to which 
he uses such impassioned language in the Zimes. It 
appears that the Grammar School of 
Watford is governed by “a Church of 
England scheme.” This probably means 
that religious instruction according to the formularies of the 
Established Church is given for a short hour once a week ; 
instruction from which any pupil, at the wish of the parent, 
can be excused. The head master is not in Orders. Many, 
if not most, of our country grammar schools are “ Church 
of England” owing usually to the fact that they were en- 
dowed by pious members of that.body. But any one with 
experience of secondary schools knows how little dogmatic 
and distinctive religious teaching enters into the curri- 
culum. Sound training in conduct and in the principles 
of Christianity are generally given, in a form to which no 
member of any one of the various Churches of this country 
would take objection. The endowment, whatever it may 
be, should be enjoyed by all the children of the district 
who wish to be admitted to the school, and, as it is probable 
that the endowment is not sufficient for the due support of 
the school, it is reasonable that grants from public funds 
should be made. It is not reasonable that Nonconformist 
ratepayers should lose the benefit of the endowment and 
be put to the expense of a new school as Sir George 
recommends. 


Denominational 
Endowment. 


IME was when a member of Parliament unable to 
garnish his speech with a few Latin tags was voted a 
dull dog. The other day, when Mr. Balfour ventured on 
The Decline of 2 Latin phrase—three brief words—Mr. 
Latin. Crooks asked for a translation, asserting 
that he had no knowledge of Latin. 
Whether this was irony or not, it is interesting to note 
that a man of influence in the world’s affairs need not be 
ashamed to admit an ignorance of the Latin tongue. Yet 
in scholastic circles Latin still retains its hold as socially 
superior, whatever that may mean, to modern languages 
and science. Schools are necessarily conservative institu- 
tions, and the curriculum of a bygone time survives long 
after its need has vanished. Weare not attacking the study 
of the classics. They are interesting, and indeed useful, 
for a certain proportion of our population, especially for 
those who undertake to instruct the world in philosophy 
and literary criticism. But the conditions of life to-day 
demand an entirely different preparation from that which 
was suitable a hundred years ago. Yet in many schools 
the curriculum has undergone but slight modification. 
The fact remains that Latin and Greek are no longer the 
only means of a proper cultivation of the intellect, and it is no 
less certain that the man who has been taught nothing but 
SnBiages is not fitted to play his part duly in the world’s 
affairs. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


ONE of the striking diagrams in Prof. Sadler's ‘‘ Survey of Hamp- 
Prof. Sadler shire” shows an enormous proportion of children 
on Hampshire, Under ten in the private schools of the county, 
compared with the numbers from the ages of ten 
onward. At first sight it would appear that the leaving age is startlingly 
low ; but the explanation is that Hampshire contains a large number 
of preparatory schools for very young children. These children go on 
to schools in all parts of England. This is only one case amongst many 
that shows the danger of making deductions from information supplied 
from one county. Conditions, of course, vary enormously in different 

arts of England. For this reason it is most regrettable that the 
Board of Education declined to undertake a general survey of second- 
ary education. The work would have required a small army of 
assistants ; but, under Prof. Sadler's direction, it could have been done 
by now if it had been begun when the Education Act was before the 
country. But, while we should have preferred a complete census, we are 
not blind to the very valuable work that has been done. Not only has it 
been useful to the comparatively few counties that have been surveyed, 
but the reports have been read and have proved helpful in all the 
education offices. The counties now have got to work, and it is too 
late to talk of further surveys. 


THE provision of public schools in Hampshire a n be R 

but adequate. Leaving out of consideration Win- 
“it Howpanive. chester College (which is entirely non-local), but 
including Bournemouth School, it appears that 
there are only eleven public secondary schools in the county. Six of 
these are old endowed grammar schools in small country towns, while 
five are schools of more modern foundation in larger towns. Six are 
for boys only, two for girls only, and three are for boys and girls 
together. With regard to the buildings, Prof. Sadler finds, in many 
cases, that a new school—or, at least, important structural alterations 
—are urgently needed. For the curriculum, speaking generally, he 
has no great respect. He finds the teaching of English ‘* leaves much 
to be desired.” Good teaching of French is found in two schools. 
No school teaches German or Greek as a class sulject. The teaching 
of science and mathematics is, on the whole, better than that of other 
subjects. It seems that the teachers of science receive the larger 
salaries ; yet at the time of Prof. Sadler’s visit only one assistant master 
was receiving more than £200 a year. Of the thirty-one assistant 
teachers in these schools ‘‘ only fourteen were graduates or had reached 
an equivalent standard of preliminary education.” The average period 
of service of an assistant in the same school is, at one group of schools. 
three years; at another school, four years; at the co-educational 
schools, one year and two terms¢ Better qualifications, higher salaries. 
and longer terms of service are urgent reforms. 


BuT the saddest result of the survey is to give an additional proof 
of the fact that so-called secondary education begins 


Sa p for many boys between the ages of thirteen and 
Education. fifteen and ends at fourteen or fifteen. The curve 


rises to a sharp point at the age of fourteen, 
whereas it ought to maintain a fairly level position from the ages of 
twelve to sixteen. Prof. Sadler partly gives way to the demands of 
parents who take their children away at fifteen years of age by suggest- 
ing the establishment of a number of higher-grade elementarny 
schools, as we saw he had done in the case of Derbyshire. He points 
out again that to profit by a secondary curriculum the child should 
come to school at the age of twelve and remain at least until the age 
of sixteen. And in order to make this education a real thing it is of 
equal importance, as Prof. Sadler points out, that the schools should be 
well staffed. On one page after another we read such phrases as: 
“The schoob is very inadequately staffed”; ‘Three well qualified 
assistants should be added to the staff.” To effect an improvement in 
this direction a very much larger sum must be spent on salaries. 
Buildings, too, must be improved. We read: ‘* The buildings are 
defective” ; “ The school is in a most unsatisfactory condition ” ; and so 
forth. In one school there is not (in one of the rooms) even a chair 
for the master to sit down upon: ‘fa damp and dark cupboard serves 
as cloak-reom and lavatory.” But we will not multiply instances. 
The Hampshire ratepayer must untie his purse-strings and the local 
magnate must come forward with his benefactions. 


Tue Denbighshire Education Authority has sent us for criticism 
a most elaborate scheme for the eneouragement of 
regular attendance in the public elementary schools 
of the county. Part of the scheme is in operation 
already. Each child who makes a full attendance for a weck receives 
a card ; for a quarter, a more elaborate card ; for 95 per cent. during 
the year, a certificate with engraved view of an historic building m 
Wales. Complete attendance for a year ensures a book prize. The 
most regular child in each department will receive a badge of white 


Regularity of 
Attendance, 
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metal in an ancient Welsh design. District challenge banners have 
been given to be held by the school in each district that has the best 
attendance. The County Challenge Shield (value eighty guineas) is to 
be held for a year by the school making the best record in the Princi- 
palityy There are alsu prizes for the staff that may go as high as 
£10. 5s. The scheme is most complete ; nothing seems to have been 
leftzout and no one omitted from its benefits. 
the attendance officer receives a gratuity.) But at the back of our 
minds we have a strong feeling that the Denbighshire Authority is 
adopting a mistaken policy in glorifying regular attendance to the extent 
it proposes to do. There is a danger that children, teachers, and 
parents should come to think that attendance alone is the end of edu- 
cation. Some rewards there may well be ; but, on the whole, it is best 
to trust to a growing belief in the value of education. 


Mr. MACAN has resigned his post as Secretary to the Surrey 
Surrey’s Education Education Committee. The resignation has been 
Secretary. accepted, and Mr. Ramsay Nares, who has been 
Assistant Secretary and Secretary for Elementary 
Education, has been appointed Acting Secretary. An advertisement 
has been issued asking for applications for the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary ; so it may be assumed that the Committee intend to appoint Mr. 
Ramsay Nares as Secretary. 


THE Grimsby Education Committee has resolved to ask the Board 
of Education for permission to close the Grimsby Corporation Grammar 
Schools, and, in lieu of the education there given to the children of 
freemen, to offer seventy-five scholarships to the Grimsby Municipal 
School, such scholarships to be competed for by the children of freemen 
residing in the borough. 


REPORT ON IRISH SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


BY MESSRS. DALE AND STEPHENS. 


ME DALE and Mr. Stephens write their Report under 
several disabilities. First, it was preceded by a report 
on Irish primary education, some of the recommendations of 
which were at once so loudly condemned by the leading 
ecclesiastical authorities that Government is not likely to adopt 
them. A few of the same recommendations, chiefly the esta- 
blishment of a Central Authority to co-ordinate primary, 
secondary, and technical education, appear in this Report, and 
hence may obtain for it the same unpopularity. Secondly, the 
present Government is scarcely likely to undertake the question 
at all. Lastly, Irish secondary education was investigated six 
years ago, and an Act passed to enable reforms to be carried 
out. These reforms have not yet had time for a fair trial— 
mdeed, have not been fully carried out at all owing to the 
action of the Treasury ; hence a new criticism and a new 
scheme seem just now premature and superfluous. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, it seems to us that the 
Report is one of much value. It draws attention to several 
great deficiencies in Irish education not explicitly recognized 
in any public criticism before ; it demands, unconditionally, 
the abolition of the evil system of education and endowment 
through public competitive examinations for results fees and 
prizes, and proposes as a substitute a much better system—a 
ength the Viceregal Commission had not courage to go to. 

en the day of practical reform comes, which must be soon, 

Messrs. Dale and Stephens’s Report will form an excellent 
basis on which to work. We believe, too, that, with frank con- 
sultation with ecclesiastical authorities and the heads of schools 
—and, perhaps, some modifications—it would be found to give 
to the latter far more satisfactory endowment, a much more 
workable scheme, and really less interference with freedom, 
than they have under the present system. 

_ The terms of reference do not include any minute investiga- 
tion into the details of Irish Intermediate education; they 
merely aim at a general review of the present system and a 
scheme for its improvement, with special attention to some 
Cardinal features, such as co-ordination, the best allocation 
of the Intermediate funds, and the training and salaries of 
teachers. 

A large space is given to co-ordination, which at present in 
Ireland is, like the snakes, not to be found in the country. 
The schemes of primary, Intermediate, University, and tech- 
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nical education are such that it might be supposed that no 
pupil in any National school would ever enter an Intermediate 
or technical school, nor any Intermediate boy turn from the 
Senior Grade examination to the entrance examination of a 
University. The several curricula and examinations are quite 


(We forgot to say that ı out of relation, and there are no scholarships designed to help 


clever, but poor, children to pass to more advanced instruction. 
Notwithstanding this, many boys from National schools are to 
be found in Intermediate schools, and many primary schools 
have Intermediate departments. Mr. Dale attributes this to — 
the great desire of the Irish people for education. It is 
really due to two causes, both injurious—first, the deliberate 
search for able pupils on the part of the heads of Intermediate 
schools in order to earn distinctions and results fees in the 
examinations, and, secondly, the desire so common in Ireland 
to rise to a more “genteel” position, and of parents to make 
their sons clerks or professional men rather than farmers, 
traders, or manufacturers and producers. Important as co- 
ordination is, the giving of a literary education—cramming for 
results fees—to boys of the poorer classes in Ireland has often 
had deplorable effects. The boy with such a smattering is left 
helpless after the school period, having lost all aptitude for 
active pursuits and the life of his own class, while unable to 
establish himself among the so-called higher classes. The co- 
ordination most wanted in Ireland is that between both primary 
and Intermediate and technical education, qualifying boys of 
the lower and middle classes for agriculture, commerce, and 
productive industries. 

Mr. Dale proposes to found special scholarships within the 
Intermediate system for boys and girls in the National schools, 
in which they would be examined only in subjects taught in 
those schools. He would also encourage the formation of 
“secondary tops” in primary schools, and increase the number 
of lower-class Intermediate schools—that is, those to which the 
children of small traders, farmers, &c., go—which, he says, are 
too few. He proposes to make use of the Model schools as 
National schools with secondary departments. Especially he 
emphasizes the necessity of a Central Board which would direct 
both the National and the Intermediate Board, and so co- 
ordinate the two forms of education. It would, however, be 
also necessary to bring technical education within this inter- 
relation, and it seems as if the end could be met by a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the National Board, the 
Intermediate Board, and the Department of Technical Instruc- 
tion. Messrs. Dale and Stephens themselves suggest such a 
Consultative Committee to co-ordinate Intermediate and Uni- 
versity education. In regard to the latter, we may remark that 
since this Report was drawn up both Trinity College and the 
Royal University have made arrangements to accept the higher 
Intermediate examinations as equivalent to their entrance 
examination, and in both special scholarships have been 
founded to be won on the results of the Intermediate examina- 
tions ; so that something to bridge the gulf between University 
and secondary education is being accomplished. 

The most valuable part of the Report is that dealing with the 
allocation of the intermediate funds and the new scheme 
recommended. In 1903 there were in all 475 so-called 
“ superior schools” in Ireland, of which 262—147 boys’ schools, 
83 girls’ schools, and 32 mixed—took the Intermediate exam- 
ination, representing nearly twenty thousand children. 

The income of the Board is between £90,000 and £100,000. 
In 1903 £11,356. Tos. gd. was spent in prizes, and 
£57,318. 11s. 1d. in results fees. The latter, which vary from a 
pass in the Preparatory (£5. 16s.) to a pass with Honours in the 
Senior Grade (£39. 38.), are condemned as far too high, and the 
whole cost of administration as excessive. Each student, on an 
average, costs £1. 17s.9d. to examine. On educational grounds 
the whole system is justly condemned. 

In the scheme proposed instead in the Report, the Central 
Authority would first “ recognize” certain schools as “ neces- 
sary” (for the needs of the district) and efficient. Their 
curricula, staff, time-table, fees, &c. should be approved, and 
they should have a certain minimum number of pupils. Each 
of such schools would receive a “ single block capitation grant ” 
(i.e. no special grant for special subjects) for each pupil of 
thirteen years of age for three years, and in special cases for 
five years. The grant, on the assumption that there would be 
about £70,000 for distribution, would, on an average, not be 
less than £6 per pupil. It would not depend directly..on, the 
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inspectors’ report, and would not be altered except in serious 
cases of inefficiency or of failure to carry out the rules. 

_ There would be in each school an internal examination 
annually, conducted by the teaching staff, with some super- 
vision by the inspectors, also general examinations for “leaving 
certificate” held by the Central Board. The latter would be 
of two kinds—first, a lower general leaving examination for 
boys and girls of sixteen, and, secondly, a higher leaving 
examination, general and special (honour subjects), for those 
leaving at a later age. About seventy-five scholarships of £16 
for two years would be awarded to help students to go to 
institutions for more advanced education of various kinds. 
Each school should pass a fair number of pupils in such leaving 
examinations, but the school grant would be given on general 
grounds for conformity to the conditions for “ recognition,” 
and would not vary directly with the results of either inspection 
or examination. 

The scheme appears excellent, and we believe the conditions 
for “ recognition” could be so arranged as to satisfy the views 
of the Roman Catholic clerical head masters. We should, 
however, prefer that the age should be eleven rather than 
thirteen. In many small schools there would be very few 
pupils above thirteen; hence the endowment would scarcely 
reach them. Mr. Dale recognizes the valuable work done by 
the Department in science teaching in secondary schools, but 
proposes, in order to obviate some difficulties found in the 
present dual authority, to restore the direction of science teach- 
ing to the Central Board. If the latter mean the present 
Intermediate Board, no step would be more fatal. Nothing 
could have been worse than the science in the schools while it 
was managed by the Board, which is composed of men who 
know nothing of the subject or of the methods of instruction 
required in it, while now the science arrangements are ad- 
mirable, and have been adopted with excellent results through- 
out the country. Unless the authority administering it included 
experts, and science received the same minute care it does 
at present, it would be disastrous to remove it from the control 
of the Department. Any inconveniences that may be felt could 
be obviated by fuller consultation between the Board and the 
Department. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of the Report is that 
dealing with the position of teachers. Since the Report was 
drawn up training is being established in connexion with 
. several colleges, and both training and registration will, no 

doubt, be sought by Protestant teachers; but the Roman 
Catholic schools have declined to have anything to do with 
recognition or registration by the English Board, in pursuance 
of their claim for a Roman Catholic University. Mr. Dale 
lays down no conditions as regards the teachers in “recognized” 
schools, except that the staff should be efficient. He expects 
that the establishment of registration and other qualifications, 
or the giving of a fair salary as necessary for “ recognition,” 
can only come gradually and slowly. 

But every other reform will prove abortive if this crying evil 
be not met. Without good teachers good education cannot be 
given, even if everything else be right; with them it can be 
achieved under most unfavourable circumstances. In 1903, in 
70 Intermediate schools, the average salary of men teachers 
was £82. 6s. 2d.; and, in 47 girls’ schools, of women teachers 
£48. 2s. 7d. The chances of rising to a higher position are 
very few. With such payment it is becoming every year more 
difficult to retain good teachers in Ireland. To find a remedy 
is difficult. If the Board give a bonus to each teacher, salaries 
will sink in proportion ; if they could (which is very doubtful) 
Insist on a minimum rate of payment, it would tend to fix 
salaries at this point. With Mr. Dale’s scheme the schools 
would certainly require fewer teachers than they do under the 
present system of innumerable subjects, examinations, and 
grades, and hence could afford to pay those they had, better. 
In time, too, registered teachers might form a union to safe- 
guard their interests ; but otherwise there seems little hope for 
an improvement in salaries till the teachers become Govern- 
ment servants, salaried and pensioned by the State. 

Though the Report may not be immediately acted upon, it is 
well to have it. It contains, on the whole, an excellent scheme, 
drawn up with much thoughtfulness and skill in meeting Irish 
difficulties, and we believe, if carried out in the same spirit, it 
o be made acceptable to all classes, workable, and bene- 
cial. 


A SCOTCH FERIENHETAI. 


N June 24 the Children’s Village at Humbie, in East Lothian, 
was formally opened by Miss Balfour, sister of the Prime 
Minister. At present there are three cottages occupied, while 
a fourth and the school are nearing completion. The whole 
estate is eleven acres in extent, situated on a hillside with a 
western exposure. At the foot of the hill runs a burn, over- 
hung by a cliff covered with whin bushes. On the eastern 
boundary is a wood affording a capital shade for the children 
on a hot day. The grounds have been laid out with a view to 
decoration, and promise in time to afford the children many 
opportunities of seeing Nature in her various moods. 

It is intended to send children from the Scottish capital 
regularly throughout the year to the village so that they may 
recruit. Already 180 children have been sent, and the result 
has proved satisfactory. Head masters report that any time 
lost in school work is rapidly overtaken on account of the im- 
provement in physique. But that the work may be continuous 
a school is being built. It is not intended to draw up a full- 
time curriculum. The school is merely a convenience for wet 
days, and the teaching serves to occupy the children’s attention 
at the time when it is desirable that the house-mother shall 
have the house to herself. Beyond letter-writing, music, 
reading, and object lessons in Nature study, little will be 
attempted. 

The village is a development of the Children’s Holiday 
Scheme, which has hitherto sent over two thousand children a 
year to the country in the summer holidays. The sum of £12,000 
will be needed to complete the scheme, which allows for twelve 
cottages, each holding about fifteen children. Of this sum about 
£3,500 has been subscribed privately, and the pupils of St. 
George’s High School in Edinburgh have collected among 
themselves the funds for building the school. 

The organisation is modelled on the Ferienheim of Pastor 
Bion, of Zürich, who founded the first holiday home on the 
Continent in 1876. One important variation on Pastor Bion’s 
methods has been introduced: the children are located in 
different homes instead of in one large building. This avoids 
the risks of fire and infection. Hitherto the committee in 
charge has not imitated Pastor Bion’s master-stroke of finance. 
When he bought the Schwiibrig in Appenzell he took care to 
have plenty of land, and then he planted the greater part of 
the eighty-five acres with timber. He told his subscribers that 
pine woods were a healthy environment, and the shade would be 
welcome for the children. Now he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the timber on the estate is worth more than the 
sum he originally gave for it. But the Edinburgh Committee 
are not wanting in financial ability. They can keep a child for 
a month in the village fora total cost of under fourteen shillings. 
When the parent is able to pay, a contribution is usually forth- 
coming, but, when a child is suffering from confinement and 
poverty, charity is readily practised. Thus, while there is 
immense benefit to the children, the self-respect of the parent 
Is not lowered by any thought of pauperization. 


THE Committee of Management for the Primary School and Kinder- 
garten, Brunswick Street, Manchester, appeal for further donations 
and subscriptions to enable them to extend their borders. The school 
started two years ago with twenty pupils, and has now over a hundred. 
It is not only a practising school for the Women’s Day Training Col- 
lege, but it also justly claims to be doing pioneer work in the sphere 
of elementary education by applying practical tests to new methods 
and a reformed curriculum. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Principal, Miss Catharine Dodd, the Victoria University, Manchester. 


THR manager of the Jaeger Company expostulates with us on a Note 
in which we coupled Jaeger clothing and vegetarianism with the 
training of teachers as likely to appear ridiculous fads in the eyes of 
Eton masters. ‘* Jaeger garments are worn by the best people in the 
land, including Royalty and Prime Ministers,” and it is not likely that 
any scoffers will be found ‘‘among so highly an intellectual body as 
the Eton masters.” We assure the manager that we had no intention 
of ridiculing Jacgerism (or vegetarianism), but we may point out that 
his argument proves too much. It would follow that there are on the 
Eton staff no disbelieversamthe training of teachers. 
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| University 
Correspondence College. 


Principal ; 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


During the Years 1893-1904 


10,139 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
HAVE PASSED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


Educational Times, June, 1905.—'' A large organization that 
has developed remarkably upon its inherent merits. In 1903-4 the 
College passed 1,092 students at London University, including 
169 per cent. of the Matriculation successes. These successes 
undoubtedly rest on the administrative capacity of the principal 
aa the academic qualifications and pedagogic experience of the 
staft.’’ 

Schoolmaster, 75th February, 1905.—'' There will always of 
necessity be large bodies of students who from unfavourable 
circumstances of locality, means, time, age, or for other special 
reasons, cannot avail themselves of the opportunities of oral 
instruction. To these a well-organized Correspondence College, 
such as that which flourishes under the direction of Dr. Briggs, 
with its highly-qualified and expert teachers, its clerical staff, and 
well-devised machinery, is a help of the most valuable kind.’' 


School Guardian, /8th March, 1905.—‘' Many University 
men of brilliant attainments are on the permanent staff of the well 
known University Correspondence College.’' 


Westminster Review, March, 1904.—'‘ The number of 
U.C.C. students passing these examinations speaks volumes for 
the work performed by the College staff.” 


School World, February, 1903.—‘'The successes of Uni- 
versity Correspondence College in previous years are quite enough 
to convince students willing to follow instructions that they may 
reasonably hope to find their names amongst the successful 
candidates in future examinations. '’ 


Practical Teacher, September, 1899.—'' It is useless and 
unfair to stigmatize correspondence teaching as mere ‘cram.’ 
Carried out as it is by this institution, it is rather a method of 
enlightened guidance, helping the student to economize his labour 
> the systematic division of his subjects and the wise distribution 
of time."’ 


Young Man, July, 1893.—'' This College is admirably con- 
ducted; ìt has a splendid staff, it is wholly trustworthy, and its 
fees are moderate."’ 


FREE GUIDES TO MATRICULATION 


(POSTAGE Ib.) 


AND 


Inter. Arts, Inter. Science, and B.A. (postage 114d.) 
Post free upon application to the SECRETARY 
(Oniv. Corr. Coll., London Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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CHARLOTTENBURG. 


THE LONDON 


HE Departmental Committee appointed by the Board 
of Education in April, 1904, to inquire into the present 
and future working of the Royal College of Science (including 
the Royal School of Mines) and questions connected therewith, 
have issued an interim Report, published on July 3. The 
Committee was a strong one, including able representatives 
of all the interests concerned: Sir Arthur Rücker for the 
University of London, Sir William Abney for the Board, Sir 
Philip Magnus for the City and Guilds Institute, Sir Francis 
Mowatt for the Treasury, Mr. Sidney Webb for the London 
County Council, Mr. J. Wernher for “ private munificence,” and 
Lord Reay for “light and leading.” We have omitted Mr. 
Haldane, who succeeded to the Chairmanship on the retirement 
of Sir. F. Mowatt for reasons of health, and who, by his 
vigorous pamphlet “ Education and the Empire,” may be fairly 
said to have set the ball rolling. 

The preliminary Report sets out as the conditions of success 
(1) the gift of a capital sum, not less than £100,000, for build- 
ings and initial equipment. This has been already provided by 
the munificent gift of Wernher, Beit, & Co. to Lord Rosebery ; 
(2) The gift of an additional site of not less than four acres at 
South Kensington. There is no doubt that this will be granted 
by the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. (3) The 
assurance of a sufficient maintenance fund. Towards this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced that the Govern- 
ment are prepared to contribute £20,000 a year. (4) The other 
five conditions may be grouped under one head : the willingness 
of all the bodies concerned, including the University of London, 
to co-operate in the scheme. On this head the Board of Edu- 
cation give in their adhesion, and the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, without committing themselves, have shown them- 
selves favourably inclined to the proposals. 

The scheme is fairly launched, and we may congratulate the 
Committee on their successful pilotage past the many shoals 
and quicksands that encompassed the harbour bar. We are 
fairly on the way towards the establishment of such a centre as 
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the Committee desiderate —“‘a centre in which the specializa- 
tion of the various branches of study, and the equipment for 
the most advanced training and research, should be such as 
ultimately to make it the chief technical school of the Empire.” 
The main difficulty that has next to be faced lies in the proper 
co-ordination and correlation of the several constituent bodies 
or colleges. There is no reason why separate departments 
should not be allotted to separate colleges, but there must be 
no divorce between pure science and technological study. In 
this connexion there is much force in Prof. Karl Pearson’s plea 
that the University of London is the true centre, and that 
schools of science—founded, or to be founded—should all be 
federated as constituent colleges of the University. 

It was well for Mr. Haldane to hold up Charlottenburg, with 
its munificent State endowment, as at once a reproach and a 
stimulus to English statesmen ; but we must not let ourselves 
be bewitched by the glamour of Rheingold. The best thought 
in Germany, as Prof. Pearson tells us, is awakening to the 
mistake of segregating technological students ; the danger not 
only of premature specialization in applied science, but of cut- 
ting men of science off from free intercourse with men of letters, 
philosophy, and history. 


ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE TO YOUNG CHILDREN.” 


By the PRINCIPAL of St. Mary’s Hall, Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool. 


N these days of pedagogic study and pedagogic writing the 
young child has become invested with magnified im- 
portance, and is occasionally glorified with high-sounding 
titles which would probably much astonish the infant recipient 
could he understand their import. Educational works have 
chapters solemnly headed: “ The Child as Artist,” “The Child 
as Discoverer,” “The Child as Artisan.” Why not, then, 
“The Child as Litlérateur” ? 

But, in sober truth, “literature,” in the real sense of the 
term, is not a subject which can be taught to young children— 
that is, I suppose, children between the ages of six and ten. 
For, firstly, the fruitful study of literature is largely a question 
of fine taste, and taste is judgment, and judgment in the young 
child is absolutely crude and undeveloped. And, again, it isa 
matter of scholarship, of subtle analysis, of comparison, of 
relations—all things to which the butterfly mind of the young 
child is healthily a stranger. Lastly, the literature provided 
must be such as the child is capable of assimilating and digest- 
ing. In which of our classics shall we find this literary Mellin’s 
Food? Yet, if not classic, can it be called “ literature” ? 

Nevertheless, something can assuredly be done in this line 
even with quite small children ; something which, if it cannot 
be fitly dignified with the name of “literature,” shall yet be a 
useful and, I think, almost a necessary preparation of the soil 
for true literary culture in a later day ; something which, when 
that day comes, shall strike all manner of unexpected flashes 
of pleasure, as well as ensure richer and more lasting profit. 
What it imports us to know is precisely wAazis the possible 
gain to be derived from, and therefore what our actual aim in, 
such early “ literary ” teaching. 

Now most of us, I fancy, would agree—despite the school 
manuals on books of method—that science, in the true significa- 
tion of the word, cannot be taughtin the lower forms. And yet 
we quite recognize, often, indeed, gratefully so, that the guasi- 
scientific object lessons which usurp the name do very useful 
work fowards the real scientific studies of the higher classes. 
In what way? In giving those habits of eye and hand which 
will be for ever needed in actual science, and in generating at 
least that expectant and inquisitive attitude of mind which we 
hope to see develop later into the true scientific temper. 

In literature, of course, the desiderata will be different, but 
the same principle obtains. And it would seem true to say that 
literature is of all subjects the one which should be begun, in the 
measure possible, in earliest childhood. It seems to me—though 


* A paper read before a Teachers’ Conference held at the Liverpool 
University, April 6, 1905. 
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I speak under correction by the scientists and mathematicians 
—that it would be possible without loss—nay, conceivably with 
greater success—to tuke up science or mathematics compara- 
tively late in life. At least I feel quite sure that the man or 
woman who takes up literature late in lire can never be the 
same as one who has been soaked with noble prose and noble 
poetry from his or her nursery days upwards. Wherein lies the 
difference? In the former branches the main appeal is to the 
understanding ; and so, when a man brings his ripened judg- 
ment and developed reasoning powers to bear upon the 
questions they treat, it may very well be that in a short space 
he fulfils a long time. 

But with literature the case is very different. Certainly not 
the sole appeal, and perhaps not even the main one, is to the 
intellect ; there is a large and important share to the emotions. 
Now my point is this, that, though young children cannot 
wholly uaderstand, they are quick to feel; that our business, 
therefore, is to awaken feeling, to set the sympathetic chord 
vibrating as early as may be; and that in so doing, though we 
cannot be said to be “teaching literature,” we are unmistakably 
helping the formation of the literary temper of mind, and 
facilitating real literature-teaching later on. 

Again, judgment in literature is a different thing from what it 
is in science: it is, to a great extent, wsthetic judgment—in 
other words, taste. Now, the formation of taste in any depart- 
ment, say, dress for instance, begins in and through the early 
surroundings, and proceeds almost unconsciously till a habit of 
mind is produced which, at once and spontaneously, approves the 
sound and good and rejects the false and bad. Such a habit 
would be practically hopeless of attainment, unless in childhood 
we had seen and heard and read that only which was in good 
taste. In later years, of course, we wish boys and girls to be 
able to give reasons for their likes and dislikes ; but, in point of 
fact, this “ reasoned” judgment is with difficulty produced by the 
mind that has totally lacked the early informal guidance of 
which we speak. 

Acting on these principles, the first thing will be to read to 
the children, and to let them read and learn by heart, as much 
good poetry as possible. And here, I think, it would bea 
distinct mistake to attempt to reduce such reading to any sort 
of methodical scheme—to take the children through connected 
groups of poems, as, “poems on England,” “poems of rural 
description,” and so forth. Classification at this stage is not 
only useless, but mischievous: what we want now is breadth 
and variety of pasturage, and the desultoriness is part of the profit 
as well as of the pleasure. At the same time, the choice ot 
pieces is a question of importance. Clearly, they must be such 
as are within the children’s compass—that is, the compass ot 
their Zing, not by any means necessarily, as I think, of their 
complete understanding. Children like story, adventure. Such 
poems as Matthew Arnold’s “ Church of Brou,” Jean Ingelow’s 
“ Ballad of Winstanley,” the “ Ballad of the Nut-brown Maid,” 
“The Jackdaw of Rheims,” Morris’s “ Sailing of the Sword,” and 
even the much-abused “Spanish Champion” of Mrs. Hemans, 
will all delight them. Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
and Scotts “Lady of the Lake” and “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” may come on very early ; theme and metrical form 
alike commend them to the tastes of the young. For we must 
bear in mind to what feelings children at this age are easily 
stirred—much more generally to sympathy with the martial, 
the adventurous, the heroic, than with disappointed love or 
bereaved hearths. This is true of girls equally with boys. 

Poems are frequently chosen as “literature” for low classes, 
on the ground of their being “so easy,” whose sentiment is 
utterly outside the children’s ken. Longfellow’s “ Psalm of 
Life” and “ Children’s Hour” used to be very generally 
selected by elementary-school teachers for their second and third 
standards: anything less suitable could hardly be imagined. 
What in truth makes the easy or difficult of the child is not the 
words used, but the thought. He will cheerfully face the 
Latin names in the Lay of Horatius or Virginia, whose gist 
he quite follows and enjoys, when poems of the type of the two 
just mentioned, despite the simplicity and straightforwardness 
of their diction, seem to him wearisome and foolish. 

As a general rule, too, therefore, it is not advisable to seek 
out poems written in specially childish language. Where such 
exist worthy of the name of poetry, they generally cover a senti- 
ment which those only who have been, but are no longer, 
children can feel. I lately heard a lesson given to a class of 
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small boys on Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Keepsake Mill”: 
they were intelligent and interested, and they understood the 
outstde of the thing perfectly, but the underlying thought, the 
pathos of association, was absolutely missed. And rightly so: 
they ought to have been old men to feel it. But then the poem 
should not have been brought before them. On the other hand, 
many of the pieces from the same charming writer’s “ Child’s 
Garden of Verses ” seem to me to be exactly the sort of poetry 
we want for little children—“ The Wind,” for instance, or “ My 
Shadow,” or the delightful “ North-West Passage.” 

Useful preparatory work might also be done by familiarizing 
children with the s/ories which form the themes of some of our 
great poems—of “ The Faérie Queene,” for instance, or some of 
the Arthurian Legends. Some of the publishing firms are doing 
excellent work in bringing out classical tales and myths in 
youthful dress, with all the charm of good type and attractive 
illustration. 

Another thing for which the great majority of children early 
have a decided feeling is rhy/hm. The cultivation of this will, 
from a literary point of view, be wholly to the good. In the 
first of these conferences a question was raised as to how far 
metre should be studied in connexion with a play of Shake- 
speare ; and one speaker urged, if I remember rightly, that, as 
music could not be learned by rules and from manuals, so 
neither could metre. This is of course so; but it is also true 
that music learned merely by ear would not be knowledge 
of music; and similarly thorough acquaintance with the 
“ technique” of metre must ultimately be a necessary part of 
literary equipment. 
im connexion with the formation of taste—that the cultivation 
of the mere sense of metre, as a sense, a sound-instinct, is 
valuable precisely as disposing for the later technical study, and 
as attuning the ear to fee? those subtle variations which the eye 
shall have learned to see. For we know that these things—the 
feeling, namely, for the melody of poetry, and the understanding 
of its mechanism—may often be divorced ; and the divorce is 
lamentable. | 

I cannot trespass on the patience of the meeting further this 
evening ; but I should just like to say in conclusion that my 
claim for beginning literature by a broad, informal acquaintance 
with a large quantity of poetry need not preclude some sort of 
detailed work on a special piece. A whole series of lessons on 
one poem would not be possible—or, if possible, not advisable ; 
but I think that, from time to time, a short poem may usefully 
be dealt with a little fully and methodically, if the teacher bears 
im mind what seems to me to lie at the root of this matter, 
namely, that her business is gently and gradually to open the 
eyes of the children that they may begin to see. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“ Cambridge Historical Series.” Edited by G. W. PROTHERO 
D.Litt.—Scandinavia: a Political History of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden from 1513 to 1g00. By R. NISBET 
BAIN, author of “ The Daughter of Peter the Great,” &c. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The point at which Mr. Bain begins his work—the accession 
of Christian II. of Denmark—may fairly be taken as the 
beginning of modern Scandinavian history; for Christian’s 
reign saw the rise of Sweden to the position of an independent 
State and the dawn of religious reformation in Scandinavia. 
Though he succeeded for a while in subduing Sweden by 
treacherous and cruel methods, he lost both it and his own 
kingdom, and was driven from the throne of Denmark by a 
revolt of his subjects shortly ‘before the victorious Swedes 
elected the champion of their liberty, Gustavus Vasa, as their 
King. The reign of Gustavus, who “built up the realm of 
Sweden from base to roof and gave his people a Protestant 
fatherland against their will,” is treated in two chapters pro- 
vokingly separated from one another by other matter ; for the 
account of its ecclesiastical side is deferred until the Reforma- 
tion in Scandinavia could be discussed as a whole. Due 
prominence is given to the results of the Grevens Fejde, or 
Counts’? War, which arose out of the claim of Christopher of 
Oldenburg to succeed to the Danish throne. His defeat put 
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an end to the preponderance of Liibeck in Scandinavian 
politics, and the trade of Sweden, freed from artificial restraint, 
developed rapidly. It sealed the fate of the Roman Church in 
Denmark and destroyed the political importance of the lower 
and middle classes. Under Christian III., an industrious and 
moderately able King, Denmark recovered prosperity. Yet it 
was entering on a period of decline which was largely caused 
by the political predominance of a decadent nobility. The 
monarchy was elective and the Crown was liable to be hampered 
by new limitations at each election. More than half the land 
was held by the nobles and was in many respects independent 
of the central Government both as regards taxation and ad- 
ministration. Christian III. attempted to strengthen the royal 
authority, but was defeated chiefly through the opposition of his 
sons-in-law, the husbands of his seven daughters by his second 
wife. A disastrous war with Sweden at last weakened the 
position of the Aiysraad, the centre of aristocratic authority. 
The people of Copenhagen, who had made a gallant stand 
against the invader, awoke to a sense of their own importance, 
and were eager to show their loyalty and affection for their 
King Frederick III. in return for his resourcefulness and 
courage in the extremity of national danger. Frederick used 
his popularity to overthrow the power of the nobles and to 
establish an hereditary and absolute monarchy. 

Although in Sweden the nobles had extensive privileges, the 
crown was hereditary, the lower estates independent, and the 
aristocracy, unlike the nobles of Denmark, was public-spirited. 
The country owed its unity and independence to the Crown, 
and under Gustavus Adolphus learnt to regard its King as the 
source of its strength and glory. In the reign of that great 
King Mr. Bain has had a fine subject, and he has written on it 
with appreciation. His account of the military achievements 
of Gustavus is satisfactory, and he has not forgotten to give 
due praise to the work of the Chancellor Oxenstjerna, or to 
point out the constitutional importance of the reign. By the 
Peace of Westphalia Sweden was, as he says, inadequately 
requited for her extraordinary exertions; the control of the 
Oder, the Elbe, and the Weser, indeed, brought her a source 
of wealth, but her new territorial possessions were scattered. 
Her aggrandizement was completed by Charles X., who gained 
her natural boundaries for her by depriving Denmark of the 
Scanian provinces, and, further, conquered Livonia from 
Poland. Yet, though she had a territory twice as large as that 
which she now possesses, her dominions were, as Mr. Bain 
observes, “rather a geographical expression than a State with 
natural and national boundaries.” There was no unity in her 
empire except such as was supplied by the central power—by 
the Government of Sweden itself ; and that during the minority 
of Charles XI. seemed on the verge of ruin. The regents were 
idle and incapable, and allowed the administration to fall into 
disorder ; the resources of the State had been exhausted by 
war ; all hope of financial recovery seemed shut out by the vast 
possessions and privileges of the nobles, and Sweden was 
sinking inte dependence on French subsidies and subservience 
to French direction. It is the work of Charles XI. in raising 
his country from this ruinous condition which entitles him to 
be ranked among the great kings of his house. The losses 
which befell Sweden in the reign of his more famous son 
Charles XII. were, to a large extent, inevitable. Peter the 
Great was determined to gain a territory on the Baltic ; 
Augustus of Saxony, instigated by the traitor Patkul, coveted 
Livonia as an addition to Poland ; and Frederick IV. of Den- 
mark was ready to join in any scheme against a power which 
he had good cause to fear, and was eager to bring Holstein- 
Gottorp into subjection to his own crown. Sweden was to be 
confined within her natural limits. Yet the restless ambition 
of Charles, the obstinacy with which he persisted in his 
project of establishing a king of his own choice in Poland in 
place of Augustus, and, generally, his failure to understand the 
a of his capabilities, brought many of his misfortunes upon 

im. 

Mr. Bain carries his work down to our own time, and 
the reader will find some remarks which bear on the pre- 
sent dispute between Norway and Sweden. His book, 
which is longer than most of the volumes in the same series, 
is carefully written; it exhibits knowledge, and is marked 
by sobriety of judgment. Unfortunately it is too crowded 
with facts. A broader treatment would have made the history 
pleasanter to read and easier to remember.» There are;some 
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useful little maps at the end of the volume, a bibliography of 
books used, and a sufficient index. 


The Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By L. LEvy-BRUHL. 
Authorized Translation, with Introduction by FREDERIC 
HARRISON. (Price ros. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s introduction lends added distinction 
to the book before us, and, even apart from any such cachet, 
those who differ profoundly from Comte may well recognize in 
this weighty treatise a work of deep and abiding interest. Mr. 
Harrison is careful to point out that M. Lévy-Bruhl deals only 
with the “philosophy, not with the polity or any part of the 
religious scheine, of Comte,” and that he writes as a student, 
not an adherent, though a student who has, in his opinion, 
sade fully grasped and assimilated Comte’s ideas than any one 
else. 

Perhaps the main interest of the book for an educational 
journal may be said to lie in those ideas themselves rather than 
in their history, though M. Lévy-Bruhl treats of both in a very 
masterly way. It 1s a drawback to our enjoyment that, 
through the carelessness of the translator or the press reader, 
or both combined, several sentences (¢.¢., on page 65) read like 
extracts from ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

It is impossible to read the book at the present moment 
without being struck, on the one hand, by the unforeseen 
developments alike of science and of psychology in the interval 
that has passed since Comte’s death, and without, on the other 
hand, observing, with due gratitude and reverence to Auguste 
Comte, the enormous services rendered by the Positive philo- 
sophy—rendered, in short, by the sincere and humble admis- 
sion that, since human knowledge and human morality are 
necessarily relative, the true path of advance lies not through 
eee hypotheses to which the interpretation of 
phenomena must be made to conform, but through patient 
observation and classification of the phenomena themselves— 
and this not only in the so-called “ natural sciences,” but also 
in those sociological studies which Comte regarded as a 
religious and ethical duty. 

How cognate, for instance, to the most recent utterances 
of science and philosophy in such an essay as that of Prof. 
Muirhead in “Ideals of Science and Faith” is Comte’s re- 
minder that “the laws which we can determine are never true 
except under certain coalitions,” and the further warning that 
“as all things are caused or causing, helped or helping, . . . all 
the phenomena in a reciprocal universal action, all the laws 
relative one to another, our science will never be complete 
on any point. It only furnishes more or less perfect approxima- 
tions. The discovery of new facts and new laws is always 
possible !” 

But, if Comte’s negations at times awoke controversy, how 
magnificent and beautiful are his highest constructive affirma- 
tions! There is his plea for Art as the one universal language 
—never to be regarded as an educational /uwrury, but as a 
necessary aid to a child’s realization of the solidarity of man- 
kind ; his noble attitude with regard to the ethical responsibility 
of politics ; his fervent and vigorous defence of the sanctity of 
marriage and of family “ piety” in the classic sense as at the 
very basis of society ; his fine definition of government as 
“the necessary reaction of the whole upon the parts”; his 
epigrammatic condemnation of that form of folly which “ limits 
onward progress to the advent of Christianity” ; his perception 
that, while the intellect is a “universal tool,” human happi- 
ness depends far more upon moral progress, “over which we 
have also more command, although it is more difficult”; 
his vindication of all that we owe to the so-called “ Dark 
Ages”; his deep conviction that education should include all 
that is highest in man if it is to have any abiding worth ; 
his scathing words about that form of utilitarianism which 
tends to “reduce all the social relations to low conditions of 
private interests” ; (page 304) his denunciation of the “ merci- 
less pedantry” of much that has been labelled “ political 
economy.” And all these things are crowned by the following 
fine and true assertion (page 305) :—‘*. . . universal love as 
Catholicism conceived it is still more important than the in- 
tellect itself in the economy of our individual or social exist- 
ence, because, to the gain of each one and of all, love makes 
use even of the least of our mental faculties ; while selfishness 
disfigures or paralyzes even the best dispositions.” 

After studying M. Lévy-Bruhl’s admirable critical summary 
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of Comte’s teaching, those of us who still hold the faith of our 
fathers, and find in it a daily answer to much that Positivism 
in the religious sense still leaves craving and hungry, it is not 
by any means surprising to find that “ towards the end of his 
life Comte made the “ Imitation” his daily reading” (page 341); 
for, although there may be truth in Huxley’s saying that 
“ Positivism is Catholicism minus Christianity,” the Positivism 
of Comte, as summed up by M. Lévy-Bruhl—despite its in- 
cidental limitations, its intrinsic negations, its occasional and 
wholly unconscious sophistry—does, nevertheless, breathe the 
very spirit of that undying Christ whose most obvious gift to 
humanity Comte regarded as unproven—a gift which, since the 
death of Auguste Comte, Mr. Frederic Myers, in his great book 
on “ Human Personality and its Survival after Death,” has, by 
Positive methods, done much to bring within the region of 
scientific fact. 


The English Church in the Reigns o, Elizabeth and James 1. 
By W. H. FRERE. (Price 7s.6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Frere’s volume is a distinct addition to the series to 
which it belongs—“ A History of the English Church,” in eight 
volumes, projected by the late Dean of Winchester (Dr. 
Stephens). The author travels over the well known ground with 
excellent discrimination and an obvious anxiety to be just and 
fair in his judgments. He has, too, explored some hitherto 
unused original material, and altogether worked at and mastered 
original authorities to an extent that is unusual in a work of this 
kind. This feature alone invests the book with a distinction 
and value of its own. 

Of the many points of interest in the volume only a very few 
can be lightly touched upon within the limits of a short notice. 
Mr. Frere rightly appreciates how largely the permanent results 
of the English Reformation were influenced by the statecraft 
and policy of Elizabeth. It is not too much to say that the 
ecclesiastical despotism of the Queen saved the situation for the 
Anglican Church. It gave the necessary time for the ideal of 
the via media to become definite, and to emerge into an 
organized school of thought. That this was made possible 
England owes to the unfaltering action of Elizabeth herself alone. 
In Mr. Frere’s pages the opposing tendencies, which, at first 
confused, gradually emerged into definitely organized conflict, 
are skilfully and clearly presented. The struggle with 
Puritanism, Recusancy, and Independency is handled with fine 
discrimination. One of the striking features of the book is, 
indeed, the justice meted out to the Puritans. Thus the author, 
after reprobating one glaring example of the unreasonableness 
of the extremer section of this party, goes on to remark : 

It would, however, be entirely misleading to judge of Puritanism by 
its extremer men. The best of the composite body comprehended 
under that term were not spoilt by factiousness, violence, or bitterness, 
which marred even the great qualities and abilities of a leader such as 
Cartwright ; if it had been so, the term Puritan would have been a 
misnomer. The men who were most deservedly, though derisively, 
called by that nickname were high-souled men of piety, who had the 
fear of God and a pure ideal before their eyes in days when looseness 
and recklessness were only too common. They had seen the old cor- 
ruptions ; they had seen the new irreligion which came in by a natural 
reaction. Their soul abhorred both, and longed for that ideal Christian 
society which, in spite of our Lord’s discouragement of any such hope, 
many men of very various mould have from time to time helped to find 
or found here on earth. The best of them were men who could exalt 
the ministry of preaching without depreciating the ministry of sacra- 
ments or the orderliness of fixed worship. (Page 168.) 


Of the permanent results of the Reformation in England 
Mr. Frere gives, in a few sentences, a summary with which 
this notice must conclude. Speaking of the state of affairs 
about 1620, he says: 


But while Puritanism grew in force, and Separatism become more 
clearly defined, the central Church life was also gaining strength and 
influence. The years that had elapsed since the turmoils of the middle 
of the last century had given time for more mature reflection. The assertion 
of nationality which had played a large part in the breach with Rome had 
become less crude than it had been in its earlier days, and was already 
beginning to manifest itself in a type of theology and Church polity 
which was instinct with the characteristics of the English nation, and 
did not cease to be catholic by becoming national. The contest with 
Presbyterian Puritanism had been a formative power on one side, Just 
as the controversy with Komanism had been on the other. Not only 
in England, but also to a limited extent abroad, men were beginning 
to realize what this middle position meant, and to grasp more firmly 
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the idea of a catholicism which was not papal in its constitution. 
(Page 304.) 

The book is enriched with an appendix containing a chrono- 
logical table of “some principal events” and a most copious 
and valuable index. 


Technical Education in Evening Schools. By C. H. CREASEY. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

Technical education is not at present in very high favour with 
Educational Authorities because it is recognized that a great part 
of the large sums which have been set aside for this work have 
been misapplied. That there is a great work to be done in 
the field of technical education every reader of Mr. Creasey’s 
book will admit. The work must, however, be systematic 
and organized ; the needs of individual trades, as well as 
the needs of individuals, must be studied and supplied. In 
the volume under review Mr. Creasey has collected a large 
number of facts and figures, and has elaborated suggestions 
as to the character of the courses required for students in 
various trades, which cannot fail to be of the greatest service. 
It is an extraordinary thing that the work has not been done 
before, either officially or unofficially. South Kensington has 
clung to its score or so of science and art subjects with a 
persistency amounting almost to bigotry. Only in the mathe- 
matical subjects have any considerable changes been made, 
and these were due to Prof. Perry’s reforming zeal. It is not 
that the South Kensington syllabuses are not excellent things 
in themselves. The trouble is that they are not adapted in 
many cases to the needs of technical students. No doubt 
the collateral work of the City and Guilds Institute, admirably 
conducted by Sir Philip Magnus, can be put forward by the 
South Kensington authorities as an excuse for their dilatori- 
ness, but no one can fail to recognize that the dual control over 
technical education is producing evil results in many ways. 
This, however, is an administrative question with which Mr. 
Creasey does not directly concern himself. The chief value 
of his book is to be found in his suggestions for organized 
courses for various trades—engineers, miners, plumbers, and 
the rest ; and in certain cognate suggestions as to the organ- 
ization of schools, the training of teachers, and the provision 
of apparatus and appliances. Mr. Creasey deals fully with 
continuation schools. It is interesting to note that he is not 
altogether opposed to compulsory evening schools. He estim- 
ates, under certain conditions, that the total cost of such schools 
would not exceed £500,000 per annum--not a very large sum 
in proportion to the amount spent on other forms of education. 
For technical schools proper he proposes that there should be 
a standard for entry, and that a serious attempt should be made 
to secure fair uniformity in the various classes as regards the 
intellectual equipment of students. This is the kind of practical 
book which should appeal to employers of labour and other 
unacademic people who are interested in technical education ; 
while, for reasons we have attempted to indicate, officials and 
members of Education Authorities are likely to find the book of 
teal service to them in their work. 


The Myths of Plato. Translated, with Introductory and other 
Observations, by J. A. STEWART, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

“The object of this volume,” says Prof. Stewart, “ is to furnish 
the reader with material for estimating the characteristics and 
influence of Plato the Mythologist or Prophet as distinguished 
from Plato the Dialectician or Reasoner.” It is because Plato 
was both prophet and dialectician that he is the greatest of 
philosophers and that his influence on religion, poetry, and 
philosophy has been so great. But his double character has 
also led to much misunderstanding. Most commentators on 
Plato fall into two classes: the students of the systematic 
philosopher and the admirers of the great imaginative genius. 
The first either neglect his poetry or try to force it into system- 
atic and philosophic form. The lovers of Plato the poet are 
too apt to regard the myths as oases of poetry in a wilderness 
of dead dialectical argument. Prof. Stewart is both a philo- 
sopher and a lover of poetry, and does justice to both elements 
in Platonism. 

The book consists of (1) an introduction on the function 
of myth—on the relation of poetry to philosophy as exempli- 
fied by Plato and explicitly stated by the Kantian distinction 
between understanding and reason ; (2) the text of the myths 


accompanied with a translation and an appreciation of the 
significance of each as a work of art ; and (3) a chapter on 
the Cambridge Platonists in their relation to modern idealism. 
It is thus much more than a dissertation on the Myths of 
Plato. As such indeed it is of extraordinary interest. Prof. 
Stewart traces with much sympathy and learning the influence 
of these imaginative poems of Plato’s on later Greek and 
earlier Christian thought, on all eschatological and apoca- 
lyptic writing up to the “ Divina Commedia.” He shows how 
Plato has provided the imaginative framework of the ecstatic 
vision to a long line of mystics from Sambliccus and Plotinus 
to the Cambridge Platonists. 

But, interesting as Prof. Stewart’s book must be to the 
student of Plato or Dante, or of the history of religion, it 
makes a wider appeal to all lovers of poetry. The intro- 
duction is really an essay on the function of poetry, its ` 
relation to philosophy, and its place in experience. All 
students of literature will find much of interest here. They 
should read also the excursus on the distinction between 
allegory and myth at the end of his chapter on the “ Prot- 
agoras,” and the chapter on poetic inspiration at the end of 
the “ Phaedrus.” 

The purpose of myth and of all poetry, Prof. Stewart holds, 
is to produce “transcendental feeling,” the solemn sense of 
the overshadowing presence of “what was and is and ever 
shall be.” This feeling poetry by its representations produces 
and regulates in the interests of conduct and science. It 
does this by constructing “dream-consciousness apparatus,” 
taking us out of the world of the scientific understanding and 
of wideawake consciousness into that of timeless being. This 
is the function of poetry as conceived by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. In Plato this poetic power is found in conjunction 
with brilliant scientific and philosophic speculation. But for 
Plato such speculation must rest on an assumptiox which only 
poetry can prove. Our whole rational life of conduct and 
science rests on the assumption that life is worth living, that 
the world is a place in which itis good to be. This assumption 
reason can never prove. It is the function of poetry to solve 
the scepticism of reason by appealing to that deep fundamental 
principle in our souls that has made the assumption from the 
first. 

How Prof. Stewart develops this argument must be read in 
the book. In criticism we have only two things to say. The 
first concerns a small point. It seems a pity that in a book 
which must appeal to many who are not Greek scholars Prof. 
Stewart should so besprinkle his argument with Greek phrases. 
Why, for example, should he, in the same page, talk of “the 
circle of birth” and xuxAds ris yevéoews ? Would not English do 
as well in both places? 

Secondly, we cannot help thinking that Prof. Stewart, by his 
reference to Kantian doctrine as expounded in “ The Critique of 
Pure Reason” and “The Critique of Practical Reason,” has 
overstated the distinction between the transcendental feeling 
and the scientific understanding. If he had referred, instead, 
to “The Critique of Judgment,” hes would have done more 
justice to Plato the philosopher. But these are small points. 
For the book, as a whole, we can only feel gratitude. 


The Psychology of Child Development. By IRVING KING. With an 
Introduction by JoHN Dewey. (Price 1 dol. Chicago University 
Press. 

Mr. Kine recognizes that in some quarters child study has fallen 
into disrepute, and he fears that sometimes this has been not un- 
deserved. It has, too often, founded itself on faculty-psychology. 
Mr. King, on the other hand, emphasizes the point that it is un- 
scientific to study isolated elements in the child’s life. It is necessary 
not only to observe a child’s action; there must also be stated the 
s“ complete setting.” The child feels and acts from the background 
of a relatively undifferentiated experience. An adult reads into the 
child his own highly specialized differentiations. Mr. King knows 
that in the child there is an intimate interrelation of all forms of 
mental activity ; so that the explanation of one aspect of mind must 
have reference to the organization of consciousness asa whole. The 
effort, therefore, of the child psychologist must be to understand the 
child mind ‘‘in terms of itself.” With this aim, the writer in- 
vestigates the material at hand with regard to emotional experiences 
of infancy, the objects of the child’s world, the moral ideas of child- 
hood, the child’s interests, and so on. There is a considerable 
collection of such material, and Mr. King gives a comprehensive 
bibliography of the subject of children’s interests. Two suggestive 
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and important chapters of the book are those on inhibition and imita- 
tion. The two points which Mr. King especially keeps clearly in 
view are (1) the undifferentiated character of the child’s experience, 
{2) the imperfect organization of the child’s experience with reference to 
the social whole within which he lives. Along with these two points 
is the principle which child psychology has in common with adult 
psychology—that differentiations in experience occur with reference to 
the necessities of actions. Once more to emphasize the general 
position of the book: ‘‘ Whatever the child really gets comes to him 
in a setting of activity, and it means not merely an increase in 
intellectual or emotional or motor ability, but an increase in all 
combined.” 


A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics: an Advocacy of the Spiritual 
Principle in Ethics from the potnt of view of Personal Idealism. 
By W. R. Boyce Gipson, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

This book consists of ten lectures which were, in the first instance, 
delivered as an Inter-Collegiate Course at Westfield College, Uni- 
versity of London, in 1903. The general object of the course is to 
advocate a philosophy of morals as well as a science of ethics. Mr. 
Gibson defines ‘‘spiritual principle” as “the unifying agency in 
personal experience ’— it is ‘‘ that final cause in immediate personal 
experience which is so constitutive of it that to deny its felt presence 
is precisely to deny the possibility of such experience.” The im- 
mediate occasion of Mr. Gibson’s strenuous advocacy of the spiritual 
principle as the basis of ethics is his desire to afford an answer to 
Prof. A. E. Taylor’s ‘‘ Problem of Conduct,” for which nevertheless, 
dn common with most philosophers, Mr. Gibson feels considerable 
respect. Mr. Gibson not only stands as an opponent of Prof. Taylor. 
Whilst accepting Mr. T. H. Green’s ‘‘ Prolegomena of Ethics” as 
far as idealism 1s concerned, yet the author of this book supports the 
thesis of personal idealism as against absolute idealism, and preserves 
the attitude of “friendly though emphatic difference.” It will thus be 
seen that Mr. Gibson in combating two such giants has his hands full. 
The book is interesting as offering the writer’s own constructive scheme 
of metaphysical ethics, and is another instance that the old school 
of scientific ethics is not having, and is not likely in the near future 
to have, things all its own way. The return of English writers to 
metaphysical thought is a welcome reaction not only to metaphysicians, 
but also to those who wish to see English thought representative, and 
the reproach to be taken away that our students who are inclined to 
Tes > philosophy must go to Germany, or at least read German 

oks. 


Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine. 
JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. (Griffin & Co.) 

This excellent manual has already reached its tenth edition, and is 
really a most complete work in itself of its kind. It has been written 
expressly for apprentice engineers, and first-year students, and it 
covers the Elementary Stage of the Board of Education’s (Science 
and Art Department) examination in Steam. The book is writ- 


By ANDREW 


ten in lecture form arranged in order of treatment. The author 
begins with elementary mensuration formulx, and impresses 
on the student the importance and the value of thoroughly 


mastering these forms; he then passes on to the consideration of 
specific gravities and the volumes of the better known solid bodies. 
In fact, a great deal of useful theoretical knowledge is compressed into 
the first thirty pages, knowledge which the British engineer is too apt to 
neglect. His fault is often to trust too much to the formulz and the 
rules of thumb rather tharm to grasp the underlying principles. There 
are then six or seven good lectures on Heat, and in particular the 
lectures on Joule’s Experiments and the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 
seem to us as especially worthy of notice. Prof. Jamieson then passes 
on to his special subject, and the rest of the book is devoted to the 
properties of steam and particular forms and types of engines. We 
fear that we have no space for examining this part of the book in 
detail, but we notice that the lecture on Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
is excellent. There is then a most useful chapter on the chief parts of 
the engine, wherein the author gives a general idea of the relative 
position and motions of such parts as the student must, more par- 
ticularly at the beginning, make himself acquainted with. At 
the end of this lecture, No. XIV. (as in the case of the other 
lectures), there are some very useful questions for the learner 
to try; partly composed by Prof. Jamieson and partly taken 
from the Science and Art Examination papers of recent years. 
These questions are, if properly treated, of great use to the 
student in his home work. Other lectures we must also note are 
Nos. XVIII. and XIX., in which the difference between a single- 
acting and a double-acting engine is discussed, and the economy of 
using high-pressure steam and multiple expansion is illustrated. The 
author concludes by inserting an appendix (one of four) on Steam 
Turbines, more particularly those of de Laval and Parsons. We 
should have been glad to have seen more on the recent turbines, but 
that, perhaps, we cannot expect in an easy text-book. On the whole, 
the author is to be congratulated on his task, and there are many im- 
provements in this latest edition. 


Homes of the First Franciscans. By BERYL DE SELINCOURT. (Dent.) 

No one, we think, could fail to appreciate in this book the beauty 
and power of much of the description of ‘‘ the natural scenery—among 
the most beautiful in Italy,” in which St. Francis and his followe:s 
carried on their work ; of the solitudes where they ‘‘ fought out their 
spiritual battles and won assurance of peace’’; or the appreciative 
and sympathetic spirit in which it is written. It seems to give life and 
light and colour to the legends and stories of the saint and his company 
of brothers. Most of all is the spirit of the country brought home to 
us in the chapter on the Marshes, in the descriptions both of land and 
sea which is ‘‘ their genius, not a mere element in their landscape.” 
It is perhaps a pity that the writer has not contented herself with her 
excellent rendering of the legends and stories in their natural setting, 
and refrained—at least, in the body of the book—from any attempt 
at comment or definite interpretation. The compass of the work is not 
large enough to admit of exegesis, and it tends to distract attention 
and break the quiet charm which the rest of the work lays upon us. 
We should like to see, as a companion volume, a personal account of 
travel through these unfrequented regions, and hints as to how the 
uninitiated traveller would fare, and what price (not in money) he 
would have to pay for the joys and beauties he would meet with. The 
photographs illustrating the book are taken from striking points of 
view. The reproductions are not, in all cases, as good as might be 
wished ; but the book is well got up, and the print good. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edidit J. P. POSTGATE. 
(Price 6s. net. G. Bell.) 

This admirable text of the Latin poets is making rapid progress 
towards completion. The present fascicule contains Martial, edited 
by J. D. Duff; Juvenal, by A. E. Housman; the ‘‘ Bucolics,” by H. 
Schenkl, and the ‘‘Cynegeticon” of Nemesianus, by the Editor-in- 
chief. 


A German Drill Book, By F. K. BALL, Ph.D. (Frice 2s. Heath.) 

The title hardly does justice to this little book, which is a second 
year’s course in German, mainly grammar, but with an appendix of 
passages for composition and unseens. The type is good, which, with 
paradigms, is die Hauptsache. Also, what is generally scamped in 
elementary grammars, the meanings of prefixes and word-building are 
adequately dealt with. The book is well worth a trial. 


The World of To-day. By A. R. HOPE-MONCRIEFF. 
(Price 8s. net. Gresham Publishing Company.) 
In reviewing the first volume we explained the scope and plan of 
this Globe-trotter’s Manual, as it might well be called, and we need 
only say that in Vol. II. there is no falling off from the high standard. 
The contents are the Eastern Peninsula, the Eastern Archipelago, 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan, Persia, Asia Minor, and Arabia. 


Who was he? A Concise Dictionary of General Biography. 
By EDWARD LATHAM. (Price Is. net. Routledge.) 

This pocket dictionary contains, on a rough calculation, five thousand 
names. The preface gives an average of three lines to each entry; we 
make it barely over a line. The names have been judiciously chosen. 
A few quite insignificant personages have crept in, but we have noted 
few serious omissions—Balfour of Burleigh, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
James Simpson of chloroform fame, the Abbé Mendel. Caligula is 
credited with the prenomen of Augusta. It is a most handy little 


Fasc. V. 


Vol. II. 


volume, 
(1) The Childrens Book of Moral Lessons. Third Series. By F. J. 
GOULD. (7x 5 in., pp. xv, 203; price 2s. Watts & Co.) (2)dA 


Teacher's Handbook of Moral Lessons. By A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 
(7 x 43¢ in., pp. viii, 154; price 1s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

These books are very like one another in aim, and attempt to give 
children lessons in morals by treating the various topics of a reading 
book in an ethical manner. Indeed, the second is confessedly based 
on the first and on its various companions. Mr. Gould deals with the 
family, people of other lands, and the history of industry, art, science, 
and religion; and under these heads he treats of forty subjects, such as 
Greek stories, ancient Egypt, Mohammed, the Holy Grail, &c. The 
stories are well and brightly told, and the moral is never made in- 
trusive. The book has a few illustrations, is well printed, and will 
soon establish itself as favourite with its readers. The second book is 
composed on a somewhat different plan and is without illustrations. Its 
contents are grouped under habits, manners, patriotism, Justice, work, &c. 
The paragraphs are headed in darker type with advice to the reader, 
and deal with the mode and manner in which the teacher may use the 
different topics. It is not a reading book, but is meant to be used as a 
series of notes of lessons. The work is well done and should be useful. 


A Book of Ballads, Edited by C. L. THomMson. (74x 5 in, pp. ix, 
204; price Is. 6d. TLorace Marshall.) 

This selection has been composed to meet the demands of a recent 
syllabus of the Board of Education. It is well made, and the principle 
which has guided Miss Thomson throughout is that each ballad shall 
tell a complete story. The book is divided into two parts—old and 
modern ballads—and not a poem is ill chosen, except, perhaps, ‘‘ The 
Lincolnshire Poacher,” which is doubtful. The modern ballads, as is 
natural, are the more numerous; and Miss Thomson has been able to 
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collect specimens of Tennyson, Browning, Miss Ingelow, Newbolt, 
Matthew Arnold, &c., into Part II.—forty-eight in all. We have 
read and read again many old favourites in this delightful little volume 
with great pleasure. We recommend it very heartily. 


Cumbrensia. A Literary Reading Book for Welsh Schools. Edited by 
W. JENKIN THOMAS, M.A. (7x5 in., pp. viii, 248; price Is. 6d. 
Edward Arnold. ) 

This is a capital reading book made up of selections of all sorts deal- 
ing with the history and traditions of Wales. It has good illustrations 
and is well printed, and is altogether a charming book. 


Practical English Grammar. Being Section II. of ‘* Lessons in the 
Use of English.” By Mary F. HYDE. (73x5 in., pp. ix, 
324; price 2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Of the ‘‘ Lessons in the Use of English” we wrote not long since 
with approval. It was a good and sensible plan. And so is the plan 
of this ‘*Grammar.” It approaches its subject by well chosen steps, 
and has far fewer of the misconceptions or mistakes usually to be found 
in books of the kind. A few, however, remain. Thus, a pronoun is 
still a word used for a noun; a phrase is prepositional because it begins 
with a preposition (though this is immediately afterwards set right), 
andsoon. But really these slips are extremely rare, and the book is 
marked by clear good sense on every page, though we are not quite 
sure that the mode of treating the verb tends to clearness. It is quite 
right, but nothing is gained -by confusing the passive with the pro- 
gressive form. Nevertheless, the authoress has done her work well, 
and children will be grateful to her for it. 


Excursions and Lessons in . Home Geography. By CHARLES A. 
McMurry, Ph.D. (7% x5 in., pp. ix, 152; price 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Not very long ago we gave an account of Mr. McMurry’s ‘‘ special 
method in geography.” In it the treatment of excursions and the 
method of handling them were set forth in detail. In this volume 
illustrations of excursions to many different localities are given to show 
how such work can be adapted to various places. It goes without 
saying that Mr. McMurry has made his book both interesting and 
instructive. Excursions are given which deal with local scenery and 
views, commercial topics, garden, farm, and dairy, and, lastly, with 
government; and suggestions and outlines of other similar visits are 

roposed. The whole school environment is well treated. The book 
is well printed and tastefully illustrated. In fact, everything is done 
to make geography a real study and a real delight. We cordially re- 
commend the book to the attention of all teachers of the earlier stages 
of the subject. 


The Paraphrase of Poetry. By EDMUND CANDLER, B.A. 
(7% x4}% in., pp. xii, 83; price Is. 6d. G. Bell.) 

After a short preface, in which Mr. Candler discusses paraphrase 
and what it can do and how, and what it cannot do—incidentally de- 
ciding that for purposes of this book he will not attempt any passage 
earlier than Shakespeare—he plunges into ‘‘rules and examples” for 
the guidance of the beginner. He paraphrases various short passages 
to show what are the rules and suggestions he would apply and how 
he would apply them. He is never unduly insistent or cock-sure, but 
writes with modest good sense and skill, and shows, amongst other 
things, that it is not a question of substituting one word for another, 
but of recasting the whole sentence so as to bring out its meaning and 
references and associations more clearly and explicitly. Then he 
chooses some twenty-five longer passages and paraphrases them, and, 
lastly, provides a series of extracts—forty in all—for the learner to do 
for himself. In short, he knows his business and does it well. No 
one will be able to work through his little book without benefit to him- 
self in clearer knowledge and appreciation of the ways of poetry and 
delight in the terseness of its mode of expression. 


Home ts best. By S. S. Soutsny, (Price 1s. Longmans.) 

This is a collection of twelve short, but pleasant and intelligently 
written, papers which Miss L. H. M. Soulsby has gathered from those 
left by her mother and has republished. A brief preface tells us all 
that is needful of a singularly wise and patient invalid—the ever willing 
friend and helper of all who came to her, and to whom home was ever 
best. The record of this brave quiet life is pleasant to read and pleas- 
ant to think over; and Miss Soulsby has done well in gathering 
together these essays for her friends. 


Object Lessons in Elementary Science. By VINCENT T. MURCHE, 
New and Revised Edition. (Pp. 282; price 23. Macmillan.) 

It is pleasant to find that a new edition is wanted of Murché’s 
‘Object Lessons.” The little book has largely been rewritten and 
revised up to date. It is well illustrated by an abundance of black- 
board sketches, and the letterpress is skilfully treated and arranged 
with great clearness. The subject is divided amongst the various ele- 
mentary sciences—mechanics, botany, zoology, &c.—which are named 
in the scheme issued by the late London School Board, on which the 
book is based. The work is well done and attractive, and should 
have a new lease of life in its present form. 


(1) Round the World: Europe. By W. VERE MINGARD. (7 5 in., 
pp- 2953 price 1s. 6d. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) (2) Zhe Story of 
the British Empire for Children. By FRANCIS M. ANDERSON. 
(712 x 5in., pp. xv, 167; price 23 Methuen.) 

(1) This is a well printed book, but somewhat too profusely supplied 
with maps and illustrations and with too full a summary. But the 
ground covered is very great and there are temptations. Yet, after all, 
a reading book is a book for reading and had better be kept to that 
aim. The letterpress very pleasantly glances at the chief points of 
various countries, chatting about one after another in an easy way— 
which will make the book very acceptable to the young. ` ’ 

(2) This book is intended for rather younger pupils. It is well 
printed on rather heavy paper, and well supplied with photographs. 
In it an attempt is made to induce the reader to think and feel im- 
perially. It is not a school text-book strictly so called, but tells the 
outline of the story of the British Empire interestingly and instructively. 
Any school will find it pleasant reading and well informed. 


School Organization. By S. E. Bray. (Price 2s. W. B. Clive.) 

The author is an inspector of schools to the London Council, and 
has compiled the book for the use of students preparing for the Certi- 
ficate Examination. The work is frankly empirical and rarely attempts 
to deduce rules from first principles; but, with this limitation, it is a 
useful and sensible guide not only on organization in the narrower 
‘sense, but on such matters as discipline, class-teaching, school furniture. 
Kinderhorte is a new word to us, apparently equivalent to the French 
crèche, 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (Eighth Annual Edition) is just to 
hand and may be obtained at Messrs. Paton’s offices, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C., for the nominal price of 1s. 6d. The bulk of the schools 
are professedly advertisements, but few important schools are omitted, 
and the book fully justifies its sub-title, ‘f An aid to parents in the 
selection of schools,” 


Favourite Greek Myths. By LILIAN STOUGHTON HYDE. 
(Price 1s. 6d. net. George G. Harrap.) 

A charming little book, in which the old Greek legendary stories are 
told very simply, so that young children could understand them, and in 
language suitable to the beauty of the tales. It is adorned with twelve 
illustrations taken from well known pictures. We should have pre- 


ferred illustrations from antique sculpture, coins, and pottery to these è 


modern representations, but they are exceedingly well done. 


A First Book of French Oral Teaching, By C. V. CALVERT. 
(Price 2s. Rivingtons.) 

The book represents a via media between the New and the Old 
Methods, with a distinct leaning to the Left Centre. Grammar is intro- 
duced from the first, but in small doses, and ample provision has been 
made for written work. The stories are well selected and graduated. 
The illustrations, unlike those of a similar series, are genuinely French. 
We think that, even if phonetic script is barred, some help might be 
given at starting in the division of syllables and perhaps silent letters. 


English History Reader for the Upper Standards. By E. M. WILMOT- 
BuXTON. (Price 2s. Skeffington & Son.) 

This book gives an account of the leading events in each century 
from 55 B.C. to the present time. It contains a great deal of matter, 
and is made as interesting as it is possible for a book to be which has 
to cover so much ground. It is well illustrated, and the pages are well 
broken up into paragraphs—a matter too often neglected where space is 
valuable. 


Rapid Revision Exercises in French Syntax. By W. HERBERT HILL. 
(Price Is. 6d. Liackie.) 

The author tells us that he has for years tested the efficacy of these 
exercises in manuscript on London Matriculation candidates, and we 
can well believe the statement. It covers all the more obvious dif- 
ficulties of syntax. We do not ourselves like the way in which French 
and English are mixed up—‘‘ Jai assez, ‘to pay’ (infin. of purpose) 
la note. J approve son action (of)” : is not **I approve his action ” good 
English? Still Jess do we like wrong order of words or wroag con- 
structions given to be corrected. 


Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
W. A. ADAMs, Ph.D. (Price 2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Little need be said of this latest edition of Goethe’s favourite poem, 
except that it is well printed and bound, and that the notes, while 
eschewing all philology or zsthetic criticism, give enough help for the 
understanding of the text. It is misleading to give a sample of the 
scansion by marking the syllables long and short, 


‘ Was die Neugier nicht thut,” 
a line, by the way, that is quoted in Tennyson's Life as ear-splitting. 
The Junior Local Practical Physics, By the Rev. J. F. TRISTRAM, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Dent.) 
This is a useful book for students preparing for the examinations of 


the type of the Junior Locals. The author claims to_provide sufficient 
for the first two years’ work in a science school./ We can,-however, 
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scarcely think that, for in the first place the course is not extended 
enough, and in the second place, though not exactly a ‘‘ cram” book, 
yet it is a book essentially of the examination order, and such a book 
is certain to contain many things in the nature of ‘‘ tips,” while certain 
other things, necessary in an educational book, though not set usually 
in mere examinations, are omitted. A good feature in the book is that 
the working expenses involved in carrying through the experiments are 
very small, while the book does contain a great variety of useful 
things. Students of physics in their early stages are not given a 
sufficient number of exercises in weighing and measuring, but we are 
glad to see the author devotes a great deal of attention to this part of 
the subject. We think, however, the experiments on ‘‘ Heat ” at the 
end are somewhat too compressed, and we should recommend the 
author to expand and amplify these in his next edition. There are 
several examination questions given throughout the book, though hardly 
sufficient in hydrostatics. The print is clear, and the book is 
eminently readable in its way. 


Inorganic Qualitative Analysis Tables. By HAROLD MUNKMAN 
TIMPANY, M.Sc. (Blackwood.) 

These tables, as a collection of notes, should prove to be of great service 
to the chemist, though, of course, they are clearly onlyto be used in con- 
junction with a regular text-book, and will only appeal to those who 
are already fairly expert chemists. The author begins with certain dry 
tests for salts, and has very usefully collected in a table the result af 
various observations to be obtained by this method of testing. He 
wastes no time and then passes on to the examinations for acids, with a 
few supplemental pages on special acid tests. The different well known 
elements are carefully taken in groups, and the results of certain allied 
tests are described on double pages in the book. The chief feature 
is the collection of notes and equations at the end of the book relating 
to the various group tests. These are clearly most useful, and can be 
recommended for their accuracy, and, indeed, we have been at some 
considerable trouble to test them, and found them satisfactory and 
reliable. 


t: Chambers’s Twentieth Century Geography Readers.”—(1) Book IV. 
Scotiand, Ireland, British North America, Australasia. (7 x 43{in., 
pp. 256, with illustrations ; price Is. 6d.) (2) Book VI.a. The 
World outside Europe. (Same size, pp. 400, with illustrations ; 
price 2s.) 

These are two interesting readers of the newer kind of books for 
children. The illustrations are for the most part good, and the letter- 
press is all that it should be. 


Health at Schoolis. By CLEMENT Dukers, M.D. Fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and illustrated. (Price ros. 6d. net. Rivingtons. ) 

It speaks ill for our head masters that it should have taken eleven 
years to exhaust an edition of this work, which should be as much a 
part of their equipment as, Jet us say, Liddell and Scott. In his earlier 
edition Dr. Dukes was, perhaps, unduly aggressive, and laid down the 
law on matters that head masters considered their special province. 
But ‘‘ lenit albescens animos capillus.” He has modified some state- 
ments, on a few he has altered his opinion, and he has kept himself 
thoroughly abreast not only of medical and surgical science, but of 
what may be called almost a new science—hygiene. 


The Worksof Arthur Clement Hilton, together with his Life and Letters. 
(Price §s. net. Macmillan & Bowes.) 

Few, like the present reviewer, are the happy possessors of the two 
numbers of The Light Green, now worth their weight in gold; and 
many will be glad to purchase this volume simply to procure an 
authentic copy of ‘‘ The Heathen Pass-ee” and ‘‘ The Vulture and the 
Husbandman,” immortal parodies of which verses have almost passed 
into proverbs. Their author was only twenty-six when he died, and 
his life, apart from this spurt of genius, was in no way remarkable. 
The story, such as it is, 1s told briefly and unaffectedly by his friend 
Sir R. Edgcumbe. Clearly a genial, witty, clubbable, lovable man, 
but there is no background of philosophy or pathos to set off the jests 
or turn the wit to humour, or it would be safer to say it is not revealed 
in the “ Life.” 


Brush Drawing as applied to Natural Forms and Common Objects. 
By May MALLAM. (Price §s. net. G. Philip.) 

This handsome text-book contains twenty plates and over three 
hundred examples in monochrome and colour. Miss Mallam is a com- 
petent artist, and she teaches, both by precept and example, how to 
express with the brush the essential features of leaf and flower. The 
colours are bright, but never glaring. Our only criticism is that the 
work covers too much ground. It begins with single strokes and ends 
with feathers that would tax the skill of an Academy student. 


Practical Mathematics. By A. CONSTERDINE and A. BARNES. 
(Price 2s, 6d. Murray.) 

This is a most attractive little volume, which would charm the 
mechanic or the classic whose mathematical education had been 
neglected. Nothing is taken for granted but the four rules of arith- 
metic, and, by a process mainly of measurement and simple calculations 
founded on measurement, the pupil is led through all the useful parts 


of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry in the earlier stages. These 
branches are not treated separately, but (in the words of the preface) 
not only correlated, but actually fused. 


German Universities: a Review of Prof. Paulsens Work on the 
German University System. By MABEL BODE, Ph.D. (Price 
Is. net. P. S. King.) 

The reviewer, in some forty pages which may be read in half an 
hour, extracts the essence of Dr. Paulsen’s famous work, and explains 
the meaning of Lehrfreihert and Lernfretheit, the full significance of 
which is not yet appreciated by English students. We hope, as does 
the editor (who will be easily identified under the initial R.), that the 
result will be to send the reader to the original. The unchartered 
freedom of Berlin is not an ideal for Oxford or Cambridge, but Berlin 
may well serve as a model for the University of London. The Senate 
may be inspired to take heart of courage to relax the bearing reins of 
examinations, and the Treasury may in time be induced to devote to 
the endowment of research the cost of one torpedo destroyer. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Drawing. 


The Principles of Design. Woolliscroft Rhead. Batsford, 


6s. net. 


By G. 
English, 


A Sixteenth Century Anthology. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Southern Writers. Selections in Prose and Verse. 
Trent. Macmillan, §s. net. 
Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon. Edited, with Introcuction, 
by John M. Robertson. Routledge, §s. 
Bell's Miniature Series of Great Writers.— Defoe. 
Is. net. 

Matthew Arnold on Translating Homer. 
Murray, 3s. 6c. 

A Middle English Reader. 
O. F. Emerson. 


Edited by Arthur Symons. Blackie, 
Edited by W. P. 


By Albinia Wherry. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse. 


Edited, with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
Macmillan, 8s. net. 


Geography. 


Murray’s Handy Classical Atlas. Edited by G. B. Grundy. Mare 


Aepacum, &c. is. net. 


Round the World: Our Colonial Cousins. By W. Vere Mingard. 


Jack, 1s. 6d. 
History. 
Henry the Third and the Church. By Abbot Gasquet. G. Bell, 
I2s. net. 


A History of Egypt from the XIXth to the NXXth Dynasties. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. Methuen, 6s, 

The Glory of London. By G. E. Mitton. 

Easy Stories from English History. 
Methuen, Is. 


A. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. 
By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematical Recreations and Exercises. 
Fourth Edition. Macmillan. 

Examples in Algebra. 8,000 Exercises, &c. 
Macmillan, 4s. net. 

A Course in Practical Mathematics. 
6s. 6d. 


By W. W. Rouse Ball. 
By Charles M. Clay. 


By F. M. Saxelby. Longmans, 
Miscellaneous. 
Practical Book-keeper and Accountant’s Guide. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 5s. 
Thoughts Transcendental and Practical. By M. Carte Sturge. Clifton, 


By John Scouller. 


J. Baker. 
Swedish Recreative Exercises. By Grace A. Macmillan. McDougall, 
2s. net. 

A Book of Song Games and Ball Games. By Kate F. Bremner. 
G. Philip. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Burden of Demos, and other Verses. By Mary Alice Vialls. 

Nutt, Is. 


Familiar Wild Flowers Figured and Described. By F. E. Hulme. 
Eighth Series. Cassell, 3s. 6d. 

The Boy and His School. By Robert L. Leighton. Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

In Praise of Books. Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library. _ Is. 

The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by various Authors. Edited 

o by Thomas Stephens. Williams & Norgate, 6s. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1903. 

Museum. 


U.S. National 


(Continued on page 538.) 
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Will be ready immediately. Price 5s. net. 
Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum, 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS. 
f THE HIGHEST POINT An Atlas of 
Commercial Geography. 


Edited by 


R. FERGUSON SAVAGE, F.R.GS., 


Author of ‘‘ A New Geography of the World.” 


This new Atlas contains 46 coloured Maps, 6 pages of 
| notes on the Maps, and complete Index. It has been 
| prepared with the greatest possible care, and is probably 


+ genres, Aa noe => aan ae. i ? h 

y EA the most complete School Atlas of its kind. A quotation 

ey a paa Parn, Or 38, Gd: | from the Preface says:—‘‘Indeed it may reasonably be 
Of Stationers, Artist Colourmen, and Photographic Dealers, . claimed that all the facts shown, whether directly com- 
Dainty Ilinstrated Booklet on Koh-I-Noor Pencils post free from mercial or indirectly so, and each item of information 


L. & C. HARDIMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. which may be inferred from an intelligent study of the 
Maps, ought to form part and parcel of what may be termed 
the permanent geographical stock-in-trade of any educated 


youth.” 


a o _____. 


MISS LORD'S EDITION. Prospectus, with two specimen Maps, two pages of letterpress, 


Deny voy papar Gvina pai Mi raled paper it end be naas D BÀ: and full details, posted to any Teacher on application. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES AND STORIES, | _ W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


Geograpbical, Educational, and General Publisbers, 
An English Rendering of Frocbel’s “ Mutter- und Kose-Lieder.’” | Edina Works, Easter Road, & 20 South St. Andrew Street, 
EDINBURGH ; 


Lonpon : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, Lupcats Hitt, E.C. 7 Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. — TOUNDED 1829; 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President —THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President —THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. -~ Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esg., F.L.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 
highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. Annual Income, £398,982. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN THOSE USUALLY ' The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANOE are most favourable, and SURRENDER 


CHARGED. | VALUES, PAID-UP POLIOIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF POLICIES 
Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM" system—applicable to Whole-Life and sree nen pulenceennely wicca a ? 
Endowment Assuranoes—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual Premium IMPORT ANT NOTICE 


is payable, the other one-fifth remaining a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 
No Agents employed and no Commission paid for 


introduction of business, whereby about £10,000 a 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are year is saved to the Members. 
on an EXOREDINGLY HIGH SOALE; For the 20 years ending May, 1901, the Assurances can be readily effected by direct commu- 
Bonuses distributed were equal to an average Oash Return of no less than nication with the Office, 


45 per cent. of the Premiums paid. | 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, (S; W: 
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Modern Languages. 


Grammar of the German Language. By G. O. Curme. Macmillan, 
15s. net. 

Qu’est ce que cela veut dire? Par H. P. Sligo de Pothonier. Sands, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. Methuen, ts. 

Dumas’s Jacomo, edited by Norman Frazer; Sintram, edited by 
Medina Pittis; Mateo Falcone, edited by J. E. Michell. 6d. 
each. Molières L’Avare, edited by G. H. Clarke. 10d. 
Blackie’s Little Classics. 

Mignet’s Histoire de la Kévolution Francaise. Edited by A. Dupuis. 
3s. Stendhal’s Mémoires d’un Touriste. Edited by H. J. Chayter. 
2s. Oxford University Press. 


Natural History. 
By Edmund Selous, 


Reprints, 


Bird Life Glimpses. G. Allen, 6s. net. 


Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus. Dean. 
Henry V. in the Red Letter Shakespeare. Blackie. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia. Nelson, 6d. 

Science. 


Class Book of Elementary Chemistry. By W. W. Fisher. 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 

Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By F. A. Gooch and C. F. Walker. 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan. 


Fifth 


Methuen, 


2s. 

A Practical Course of Organic Chemistry. By G. Radcliffe and F. S. 
Sinnett. Longmans, 4s. 6d. 

Physics and Chemistry of Mining. By T. H. Byrom. Lockwood. 

Elementary Experimental Science. By W. M. Haller and E. G. 
Ingold. Blackie, 2s. 6d. net. 

Trees. A Handbook of Forest Botany. 
Vol. III. Flowers and Inflorescence. 
Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Magnetism and Electricity for Students. 
millan, 6s. 

Experimental Electricity. By W. C. D. Whetham. 
University Press, 8s. net. 

Object Lessons in Elementary Science. 
New and revised edition. 


By H. Marshall Ward. 
Cambridge University 


By H. E. Hadley. Mac- 
Cambridge 


By V. T. Murché. 
Macmillan, 2s. 


Stage V. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


N Extraordinary General Meeting was held at the College of 

Preceptors on July 1, to discuss the proposals for a College of 

Secondary Teachers. The President, Miss Lewis, of the Wycombe 
Abbey School, was in the chair. 

The feeling of the meeting was strongly in favour of federation in 
some form. The following were among the resolutions passed :— 
(1) “That the A.A.M. approves in principle of a Federation of Associ- 
ations of Secondary Teachers.” —Carried unanimously. (2) ‘‘ That the 
A.A.M. is willing to join the proposed College of Secondary Teachers, 
or such other Federal Union of Secondary Teachers as may be esta- 
blished in lieu of the proposed College, always provided that conditions 
satisfactory to the A. A.M. Committee are obtained.”—Carried unanim- 
ously. (3) ‘‘ That the A.A.M. would accept, as academic qualification 
for future members of the College of Secondary Teachers, examinations 
of the standard of those which now admit to membership of the College 
of Preceptors.’—It was considered undesirable to impose any high 
standard of academic attainment, since membership to the Association 
is now open to teachers of art, music, and technical subjects in general. 

The Treasurer then stated that the increasing work of the Associa- 
tion now made a much larger expenditure necessary, and proposed that 
the annual subscription be raised to §s. This was carried unanimously. 
The Secretary brietly reported the proceedings of the Conference on 
Salaries in London Secondary Schools, held on the initiative of the 
London Branch of the Assistant Masters’ Association between delegates 
of five associations representing secondary assistant teachers. The 
Conference had sent a deputation to the Higher Education Sub- 
Committee of the London County Council, and had recommended that 
a qualified woman teacher in a secondary school should receive an 
initial salary of not less than £120, rising to at least £200. This 
maximum was slightly higher than that asked for in the A.A.M. 
Salary Scheme; but the cost of living in London made it necessary 
that salaries there should be higher than the average for the whole 
country. 


(Continued on page 540.) : 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24. HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 
as supplied by them to 


SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


t 


The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and : 


prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO., LTD., 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


Scrubbing or Damping required 


| FLORIGENE | 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 
Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, 1906. 
‘“FLORIGENE” is an Odourless, Hygienic, and 


Economic Floor Fluid, used for ABSORBING and 
FIXING the DUST in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 
The effect of each application of FLORIGENE 
(which should be applied during the holidays if possible) 
lasts from 2 to 4 months according to the wear. 
For Particulars, Testimonials, and Reports write— 


o THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


Dusting seldom necessary 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises and an 
Appendix on State Simplification of French 
Syntax. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on French Syntax. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb, 


OCCASIONAL INSPECTOR to Board of Education, Scotch Board of 
Education, and Central Welsh Board ; 

EXAMINER to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher 
Locals, Scotch Board of Education, Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 


London.: WILLIAM RICE,)3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
(French-English and English-French.) Edited by James BoieLLeE, B.A., 
Officier d’Académie, sometime Examiner in the University of London. 1,220 
pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half-leather, ros. 6d. 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French- 
English and English-French.) 721st Thousand. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3%. 6d.; 
half morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. (German- 
English and English-German.) 327th Thousand. By EvizaBetH WEIR. 
1,128 pages. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English 
and English-Latin.) 152d Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 


HISTORY. 


A History of England. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forster, M.A., M.P. 28th Thousand, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 
price 5s. ; handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
The New Latin Primer. 
27th Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. 
Cloth, rs. 


GERMAN. 
First Lessons in German Reading. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 


The Marlborough German Grammar. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. J. F. Bricgut, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ART MANUALS. 


Marine Painting in Water Colour. By W. L. WYLLIE, 
A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colour. 
WHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price, 5s. 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 


By A. JAGST. 


By J. Mac- 


Casseil’s Educational Catalogue will be sent free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


french Words .. . 
and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“A valuable aid to the study of French.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


—The Bradford Observer. | 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS: AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internationa 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovD, 49a Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr, A. T. BAKER, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply FONETIK, BOUR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 
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10s. 6d. 


AWARDED WEEKLY FOR 
A FOUR -LINED VERSE 
CONTAINING THE NEWS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Particulars of this and other 
interesting Competitions of a 
literary character, with larger 
cash prizes, will be found every 
week in the PROBLEMS AND 
PRIZES page in 


The SATURDAY 
W ESTMINSTER. 


The largest and best PENNY Weekly for intelli- 
gent, cultured Readers. 


ORDER IT OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


Offices: Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


i= _ MERRYWEATHERS’ 
og zee) BRIGADE HAND 
A a FIRE PUMP. 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


Merryweathers’ Hand Pumpin use. £5. 5s. Od. 


Call and see in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College ; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, a&c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 
FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Works: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 
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THE WARDEN OF BRADFIELD COLLEGE 
AND THE JOINT BOARD. 


WE have received from the Warden of Bradfield College a copy of 
the correspondence that has passed between himself and Mr. E. J. 
Gross, Joint Secretary of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tion Board, re inspection of Bradfield College. On June 27 Mr. Gross 
writes: ‘f As regards Chemistry, the Report [of Prof. Baker] is not 
sufticiently good to allow us to recommend the School to the Army 
Council in this subject, and, consequently, it is no use for your boys 
to offer ‘Physics and Chemistry’ for Army purposes.” Dr. Gray 
answers the next day, inquiring whether it was on the ground of 
alleged deficiency in the teaching or in the buildings and apparatus in 
use that recognition was refused. If on the former ground, did the 
Board or the Inspector make themselves acquainted with the marks 
gained in Chemistry by Bradfield pupils in previous Army examina- 
tions, and is rejection in a whole branch of teaching to depend on the 
unfavourable report, on one portion, of a single Inspector, formed on 
a visit of five or six hours? [Incidentally Dr. Gray notes that the 
Board made the initial mistake of informing the Head Master that the 
Inspector in question was coming one month after he actually made his 
appearance. In asupplementary letter, Dr. Gray states that in the Army 
examinations from June, 1903, to December, 1904 (inclusive), twenty- 
one out of thirty-three Bradfield candidates gained over half marks in 
Chemistry. Ina further letter (July 3) he asks: ‘“ Who are ‘us’ in 
your letter of June 27th?” And, ‘‘ Was the decision with regard to 
Bradfield in Chemistry arrived at as the decision of the whole Board 
in meeting assembled ?” 

Mr. Gross replies (July 4) that ‘‘the queries are not such as I can 
answer—at any rate, without the direction of the Board to do so. I 
expect that we shall shortly have a meeting of the Board to consider 
your letters.” On July 12 Mr. Gross informs Dr. Gray that, in conse- 


quence of the evidence supplied by the Warden, that for some years 
the school has successfully prepared candidates for the Army in 
Chemistry, the Board will withdraw their interdict, on the under- 
standing that the approval is only temporary, that within a reasonable 
time the arrangements should be again inspected by the Board. Dr. 
Gray answers (July 14) that the ‘‘ evidence supplied by the Warden” 
had already been supplied on May 28, having been applied for by Mr. 
Gross for the use of Prof. Baker.” 

In a covering letter addressed to head masters Dr. Gray writes: 
‘*No one has recognized more cordially than himself the importance 
and desirability of State inspection of secondary schools, and the 
gradual evolution of system out of educational chaos.” But he doubts, 
trom his experience, whether the machinery and methods which may 
have served well in more limited and local spheres are suited for 
national use. , 

“ The principle of completely ignoring (in the first instance) past 
results, and the summary verdict of a judge or judges, the revelation 
of whose identity is refused, are methods which scem to suggest the 
procedure of medieval rather than of modern days, and do not seem 
likely to command that universal confidence among the head masters 
and governing bodies of secondary schools which it has been the aim 
alike of the Board of Education and of the Army Council to inspire.” 


Tuk REV. ARTHUR CHILTON, who succeeds Mr. Pollard as Head 
Master of the City of London School, was educated at Christ's 
Hospital, whence he gained an exhibition at Christ Church, and 
obtained a First in Classical Moderations and a Third in Greats. 
After short services as an assistant master in various schools he was 
appointed Head Master of Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common, in 
1894. Mr. Ernest L. Fox, of Westminster School, was a near second, 
obtaining sixty votes, against seventy-seven for Mr. Chilton. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 


ments are continued from page 518. 


REE EDUCATION offered to 


and capable of 
ambridge Exam- 
Residence if de- 


a few Young Girls willin 
working with others for Senior é 
ination in a large Private School. 
sired. Address—No. 6,865. 3% 


WELL known experienced 
TEACHER of FRENCH and GERMAN 
has some time disengaged for Visiting Engagements 
and Private Tuition at his own or at the Pupil’s 
residence. Address—No. 6,854. % 


ARISIENNE.—Brevet Supérieur. 
B.A. London (First Class Honours). Registered. 
Many years’ experience in well known High School. 
Has some time disengaged for School or Private 
Coaching. Address—No. 6,855.3% 


BOARDING 


RIVATE 

SCHOOL FOR BOYS, accommodating 
about so Pupils, and beautifully situated on the Firth 
of Clyde, TO LET at Whitsunday, 1906. The dis- 
trict is very healthy, and there are ample Recreation 
Grounds. A successful School has been carried on 
for ten years. For further particulars address—K go, 
ee Advertising Agency, 59 George Street, Edin- 

urgh. 


THE PRINCIPAL of a high-class 


Ladies’ Boarding School in the country near 
London would pay liberally for a Small Connexion 
to add to her own. Fees from 100 guineas. Premises, 
organization, reputation excellent. All communi- 
cations regarded as strictly private. Address— No. 


| SALE. 


UTOR’S HOUSE.— Established 


ten years, in great Educational Centre, must 
be Sold immediately. Three or four Boys to pass on. 
Furniture for eight. 


No English rivals. Price very small. 
Mr. Cray, 39 Platten Str., Zürich, Switzerland. 


ANTED.—NUCLEUS of good- 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL in healthy neigh- 
bourhood. Address—No. 6,871. % 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND 
PARTNERSHIPS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen wishing to be notified of 
particulars of 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE or PARTNERSHIPS IN SCHOOLS 


of any denomination should send a 
detailed statement of their requirements to 


Mr. TRUMAN, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W., 


who acts as Agent to many of the best 
establishments. 


All applications and inquiries are treated as 
strictly private and confidential. 


No charge is made to purchasers. 


RANSFER of exceedingly 

Successful BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN at a well 
known Health Resort. The Principal of this old- 
established School wishes to retire, having realized a 
competence. School fully Recognized and highly 
reported upon. About 50 Pupils, chiefly Boarders. 
Net profits over £1,000 per annum. £2,400 required for 
Goodwill. Thorough introduction would be given. 
For full details apply to—No. 3,904, c.o. Gabbitas, 
Thring, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No 
charge to purchasers. 


OR SALE, now or at Christmas, 


Long-established GIRLS’ BOARDING DAY 
SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN. Fine, open, 
and central situation, West of England. Large house 
and garden. Rent very moderate. Premium for 
goodwill, £100. School Furniture optional, or at 
valuation, Vendor retiring. Address— No. 6,852.3% 


OYS’ DAY SCHOOL in N. 


London for immediate transfer, Principal taking 
other work. Rent of good house, in excellent position, 
£65. Receipts £475. 40 Boys. Goodwill £100, or 
moderate capitation, Furniture at valuation. Capital 
required under £200. Address—No. 6,867. % 


| 
| 
| 


FOR SALE. — LIBRARY FUR- 


NITURE. Light Oak, solid wood, substantial. 
17 pieces, including Handsome Bookcase, Secretaire, 
Nest of Drawers, Table, &c., and Suite in Green. 
Half cost price. Address—No. 6,833. 


OR SALE. — DESKS, Second- 

hand, in excellent condition. Single Box, dual 

and adjustable. Also SCHOOL PIANO, Cheap. 
Address— No. 6,832. % 


ONG - ESTABLISHED 

LADIES' SCHOOL, on sea-front, in fashion- 
able Seaside Resort on South Coast, for Disposal. 
Capital required not exceeding £1,200. For details 
apply—B., c.o. Merrett & Co.,Chartered Accountants, 
15 Coleman Street, London, E.C 


CHOOL TRANSFER. — The 

Principal of a School of the highest class for 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN in a well known 
health resort and educational centre, now wishing to 
retire, having made a competence, seeks a suitable 
Successor. School fully Recognized, and very healthily 
situated. Net profits over £1,000 per annum. For 
detailed particulars apply, in strict confidence, to— 
No. 3937, c-o. Gabbitas, Thring, & Co., 36 Sackville 
Street, Condon: W. 


] ‘HE Principal of a high-class 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Northern out- 
skirts of London, who is desirous of retiring, wishes 
to meet with a Lady possessing a similar School, or a 
Strong personal connexion, who would be willing 
to amalgamate and to take over the Lease of her 
Premises, consisting of a mansion with charming 
grounds, and accommodation for 24 Pupils, held at a 
rental of £rgo. Additional accommodation can readily 
be obtained. School fully equipped. Probably 1o 
Pupils, paying average fees of 70 guineas, could be 
transferred. Nominal sum would be accepted for 
Lease and Goodwill, and such Furniture as required 
would be sold at the usual valuation. For further 
details apply to Gabbitas, Thring, & Co., 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to 

Succession, in a high-class long-established 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Registered) on the South Coast. 
Address—No. 6,872. ¥ , 


* Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed “No.—, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 


Hach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cardswill NOT be senrt. on. 
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THE LATE MISS ANNA SWANWICK: 
A REMINISCENCE. 


By CHARLES S. ROUNDELL. 


=== 


I KNEW Miss Anna Swanwick during the later years of her 
life. It was one of my greatest pleasures to sit with her 
and have a talk—or, rather, to converse—with her. For with 
her conversation, in the true sense of the word, began as soon 
as one had sat down. There was no mention of the weather. 
At once, as a matter of course, some subject of interest would 
be started, or, rather, would start itself; and so it continued as 
long as the visit lasted—and that without effort, with perfect 
naturalness. This faculty of conversation, rightly so called, is, 
it is to be feared, nowadays almost a lost art. The late 
Countess Russell had it; so had the late Lady Stanley of 
Alderley—both of them, as it happens, warm friends of Miss 
Swanwick. 

Though so different from the late Mrs. Lewes (George Eliot), 
there was, in this matter of conversation, a certain similarity 
between them. Both of them had the faculty of drawing out 
what was best in their visitor; both gave the impression of 
having thought out the subject under discussion; both 
expressed themselves with a certain finish. Mrs. Lewes 
perhaps excelled in the perfection of her language, which 
might, indeed, have been taken down from her lips verbatim 
and printed. Miss Swanwick’s was less ambitious, more con- 
versational—the difference perhaps between a conversation in 
-one of Miss Austen’s novels and in “ Romola.” 

What struck me most about Miss Swanwick in her advanced 
-years was her vivacity. She was full of interests: nothing 
-came amiss to her, whether it was politics or literature or theo- 
logy or some subject of present public importance. Another 
notable faculty of hers was her enjoyment of the society of the 
young. I recall the lively pleasure with which once she 
received the visit of a young girl, and begged that the visit 
‘might be repeated ; I recall her kindly, gracious ways, and her 
power of at once putting the youngest of her visitors at ease. 
In this respect she resembled the late Dr. Lushington (the 
Judge of the Admiralty Court), whose liveliness in extreme old 
age, and pleasantness, and genuine liking for the society of the 
young, is a thing never to be forgotten by those who had the 
privilege of being admitted to his friendship. 

When, in the winter months, I first went to see Miss Swan- 
wick at her house in the Regent’s Park, she said to me: “ This 
is my Riviera. The doctors told me that I must spend my 
winters abroad. But I make it my practice to shut myself up 
in my own house during the winter months ; and so I escape 
all bronchial affections. I have fixed days and hours for seeing 
my friends ; and thus I have plenty of society, with all the com- 
fort of being at home. This is my Riviera.” 

Another marked characteristic of hers was the fervour of her 
.religious belief, her intense feeling of the being of God, and the 
way in which this feeling seemed to pervade her whole being. 
I call to remembrance in particular one day in which I had re- 
ferred to the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, saying that the 
passage : “ In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and 
with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth : for that the 
Lord of Hosts hath blessed them, saying, Blessed be Egypt 
my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine 
inheritance ”—seemed to me one of the grandest in its breadth 
in the whole of the Bible—her face all at once lighted up, and 
-she clutched hold of my arm with both her hands, as if I had 
. said what appealed to her deepest innermost feeling. Once, 
-when I had made some reference to religion, she said : “ With- 
. out religion life would be belittled. We live by our affections, 
. Our aspirations ; without these, we should be only a little higher 
-than the brutes.” Just as on another occasion she spoke of 
. the recognition of the “ existence of those great spiritual realities 
which, in my judgment, impart to Nature and to life their 
interest and their charm.” 

I was specially anxious to ask her about her own early edu- 
- cation, remembering that she was an accomplished scholar in 
«Greek and German, that she was the translator of the plays of 
Aeschylus, and of “Faust,” that she knew Hebrew ; and all this 
at a time when high schools and colleges for girls did not exist, 
and when for a woman learning was accounted almost an un- 
-seemly thing. If I remember right, she told me that the first 


twenty vears of her life were spent at Liverpool, and that as a 
girl she had an intense yearning for education—a yearning the 
gratification of which was not within her grasp. It was the 
sense of her own privations in this respect that intensified her 
joy that now, in the lately established high schools, girls can 
get a thoroughly good education, including instruction in art 
and music. In the days of her girlhood “ Mangnall’s Questions” 
was the book in use ; and she had to learn geography by heart. 
But she also had to learn poetry by heart, an acquisition, not 
perhaps equally valued in these high-school days, to which she 
rightly attributed the greatest importance. Later she appears 
to have attended Dr. Martineau’s classes. 

She had never been from home, except at school, before she 
went to Berlin, where she remained less than seven months, 
learning the rudiments of German, Greek, and Hebrew. Before 
leaving home, apparently, she had had a smattering of Aeschy- 
lus through translations, and had read Pope’s Homer. On 
arrival at Berlin, she went at once to a professor of Greek. 
Greek grammar she worked at without examples, and found it 
stiff work. She first read the “Apology ” of Plato, and thought 
to herself : “ I’ve found a vein of gold.” It took hold of her 
more than Homer. 

On her return from Berlin she studied Greek at Bedford 
College with Prof. Francis Newman, brother of the Cardinal, 
perfecting her knowledge of the language, and always feeling 
greatly indebted to him for his instruction. 

She had the strongest love for mathematics. “ The differential 
calculus,” she said, “touched the deepest springs in me. It 
concentrates energy. There is poetry in it. It leads up to the 
works of God. It allures‘a girl on to what is wonderful in 
Nature and beautiful.” 

It is difficult to understand this feeling of Miss Swanwick 
with respect to the differential calculus, which, I must confess, 
inspired me in my youthful days with anything but a feeling of 
poetry. But it may be explained by the fact, as I have been 
told on the testimony of Mr. Gladstone himself, that it was 
only when he got into the higher mathematics that he took any 
interest in the subject. 

“In this scientific age,” she said, “ poetry and science are 
complements, one to the other. In older days in this country 
there was an intense love of poetry, an enthusiasm for it. Old 
ladies would say that Milton and Cowper had been their 
education. What girls do, let them do for the love of it, not as 
mere work, but as joy. People do not consider what an im- 
portant thing conversation is. Talking comes next after 
breathing. Consider the amount of time spent in conversa- 
tion. Let people, then, think of conversation as an art, or 
rather as a power, to be practised ; and let women remember 
the power they have to give a tone to it.” 

She translated “Faust.” Also, as I have said, she translated 
the plays of Aeschylus ; and it came about in this way. She 
was invited by Bunsen to dinner. She had not known him 
before. He took her into his study and said: “I want you to 
translate the Greek dramas.” But for this encouragement she 
would not have had the courage to attempt it; so great was 
the veneration with which she looked up to Greek. 

But there was another side to her character which must be 
touched upon. “TI have put very much of my life into teaching 
classes of young men,” she said. “I did it for years.” In 
fact, the philanthropic side of her—to use a much-abused 
word—was cultivated as much as the intellectual. She insisted 
upon the important truth that philanthropy, to be of any good, 
must be based upon the cultivation of the mind ; that, to deal 
with classes of working men and boys, mental effort, study is 
necessary—reading and digesting what is taught, if it is to in- 
terest youths and young persons. She said that women have a 
power over boys, rough youths, more than men have. She 
spoke of the incalculable good that may be done by contact 
of mind with mind. Working women, she said, crave for 
something higher and better. One evening, in London, in 
November, on a foggy night, when tar-barrels were lighted in 
the streets, she held her class as usual in Ormond Street. 
Fifteen or sixteen women came to her class from considerable 
distances. “They got what they wanted.” She had a class of 
nineteen young women from shops in Tottenham Court Road. 
She taught them English literature and history. A poor 
married woman came one day with a perambulator—“ I’ve 
come a long way to thank you for teaching me English 


poetry.” 
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Boys, too, she said, have a love of good poetry. One of 
them, to whom she had read “ Ring out, wild bells!” from “In 
Memoriam,” said to her: “ Why, this, ma’am, is the beauti- 
fullest thing you have brought yet !” 

Miss Swanwick wasa lover of music. One day I had just been 
to the “ Messiah ” at the Handel Festival. I said how I had been 
struck with the power of the individual voice on the one hand and 
with the power of the chorus on the other—how, when Albani 
sang in the solo “ And He will give you rest,” the audience of 
thirteen thousand people hung on her lips—how again in the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus” the power of the multitude of voices har- 
monized into one made itself felt. I reminded her how that once, 
when Handel was asked about the composition of the “ Hallelu- 
jah Chorus,” he answered: “I felt as if the Heaven had opened 
and I had seen the great God.” I asked her which she thought 
had the higher gift in its effect upon others—a great orator or 
a great composer. Obviously, she gave the palm to the great 
composer as at once a creator and an interpreter—“ Pictures 
fade ; but music lives for ever, and grows and grows in more 
perfect interpretation as the musical faculty is more and more 
educated. Music expresses, appeals to, something higher than 
our philosophy dreams of. It is the truest expression of 
transcendental feelings. It appeals to the highest and deepest 
element in human nature.” What a power, she added, music 
might be in this country! If only the Albert Hall could be 
opened for good music to the poor on Good Fridays! A work- 
ing man, after hearing good sacred music, said : “ After hearing 
that I do not care to enter a music hall again.” “If our 
people were accustomed to good music, and to sacred music, 
what would it not do? Our people are said to be non-religious ; 
but stir up in them a religious feeling through music.” It was 
the opinion, I may add, of the late Mme. Bunsen that in capacity 
for appreciation of music the English people are scarcely second 
even to the Germans. 


I append a short appreciation of Miss Swanwick, which has 
been written by a friend of mine (the Hon. Mrs. Bernard 
James) to whose first visit I have alluded :— 


I shall always be glad that I knew Miss Swanwick. I was 
only a girl, and I had heard much of her learning, her writings, 
and her work for the better education of women, and when an 
old friend of hers most kindly took me to see her for the first 
time I confess I felt somewhat overawed and diffident. But 
her first words of warm welcome, and her gracious kindly 
manner, at once banished all shyness, and I was soon absorbed 
in the charm of her conversation. She looked such a tiny frail 
little figure, and yet so full of dignity, and she had the brightest, 
keenest, kindest eyes I have ever seen, which lighted up her 
whole face with a radiant look of sympathy and enthusiasm. 

She belonged to an older world, and she kept to the old- 
fashioned dress and furniture of her youth. I remember, we 
sat perched upon the high straight-backed sofa with our feet 
on the high embroidered footstools of sixty years ago ; but one 
felt she was as young in heart and in interests as a girl; that 
she was one of the women who would never lose their sympathy 
with the newer generation and their aspirations and ideals. 

There was no waste of time with conventional talk. She was 
soon deep in some interesting subject. She loved to talk of 
poetry and her favourite poets, and would quote Byron, Dante, 
or Aeschylus in illustration. I remember vividly her telling us 
one day of her own girlhood, and her thirst for knowledge, and 
the difficulties she had in finding a teacher, or any opportunity 
for real study, just because she was a girl. She must have 
had wonderful perseverance, for she gradually overcame all 
obstacles, and learnt mathematics. Then, going to Germany, 
with a friend, she succeeded in learning Greek, although it 
meant learning German first in order to understand her pro- 
fessor. Her labour was rewarded by the great enjoyment she 
found in reading and translating the Greek dramatists, and her 
face would glow with enthusiasm when speaking of their works, 
or of those of the great Italian poets with whom she seemed 
equally familiar. 

She liked to tell how Mr. Gladstone (with whom she was at 
one time very intimate, often attending his breakfast parties) 
once asked her which she admired most—the “ Inferno,” the 
“ Purgatorio,” or the “ Paradiso” of Dante; and how, when 
she answered: “the ‘ Paradiso,” he exclaimed: “Then you 
are a true lover of Dante. I always know who really cares for 
Dante by their answer to that question.” 


There was a great charm about her conversation, and she 
always spoke in beautiful simple language, choosing the right 
word unfailingly. And, though delicate in health and confined 
entirely to the house during the winter months, she seemed 
always happy and joyful, finding pleasure in every little thing, 
whether the flowers that were sent her, or the visits of her 
friends, or some book which appealed to her sympathies. 

I think that every one who came in contact with her must 
have been charmed and impressed, as I was, by her perfect 
simplicity and dignity, and by the wide sympathies which her 
learning had brought her. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEAD MISTRESSES ON CO-EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—The report of the Head Mistresses’ Conference 
is always interesting reading to assistant mistresses as an indi- 
cation of the attitude taken by the heads of our girls’ schools, 
as a body, on current educational questions: we see what 
projects have their approval and what systems they condemn. 
At the last Conference co-education was unanimously con- 
demned for children over ten, and only grudgingly allowed for 
children under that age. Such a decision must be of great 
interest to those, like myself, who are teaching boys and girls 
together. 

Co-education is, of course, a debatable question ; but, if 
such vague, general, and in some cases unmeaning, statements 
as were put forward by the proposer of the second part of the 
motion are accepted without discussion, it would seem that the 
Association had not entered seriously into the question. It 
would be interesting to know on what authority Miss Benger 
made her statement that “ mistresses who had worked in dual 
schools all agreed that co-education was good for boys, but that 
girls suffered.” Has a census of opinion been taken? If so, 
my colleagues and I have not heard of it, and would like to have 
had an opportunity of registering our views, instead of finding 
ourselves swept into a general statement. Surely, too, the 
strain of the “extra hours work,” so pernicious for the girls, 
though of no danger to the boys, entirely depends upon the 
amount of school work which has gone before. I confess to 
not understanding what is meant by the sentence: “ Too long 
hours of science and active work such as appealed to boys 
were not good for girls, on account of the long standing and 
strain.” Long standing and strain are not good for either boys 
or girls, and I have keard complaints from boys of the “too 
long hours of science” which they are here said to like. 

What is “active work”? May we ask these eminent 
authorities for a definition? As to the questions in history and 
Scripture which the girls would not be willing to ask either 
their home people or in the presence of boys, I should think 
they had better remain unasked. 

But none of these wide statements can compare for un- 
substantial evidence and lack of proof with the one that certain 
subjects are suited to girls and others to boys. Now that the 
Universities are open to women, and they are found reading 
almost every subject in the University syllabus, it seems a 
decided step backward in woman’s education to attempt to 
classify the subjects according to sex. 

It is very disappointing to younger members of the profession 
who look to the heads of our schools for help and guidance to 
find such an important subject as co-education condemned on 
such feeble arguments.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH NEEDHAM (M.A. Victoria). 

7 Moorland Road, Didsbury, July 17, 1905. 


PROF. SADLER’S HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR SiR,—I see that you purpose dealing fully with Prof. Sadler> 
Report on Secondary Education in Hampshire next month. As I 
have no doubt that it is your desire that private schools which have 
proved themselves efficient should receive at least bare justice, and 
should not be ruthlessly crushed out of existence, I beg permission to 
lay the following case before you. 
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When Prof. Sadler and Mr. Holland visited Aldershot on June 6, 
1904, the latter thoroughly inspected this school, and spoke in terms 
of praise of all he saw, and gave me to understand that he would give 
it a very favourable report. A meeting of members of the Local 
Education Committee was called in the evening to meet Dr. Sadler, 
who then told me that my work in Aldershot would be recognized. 
He also inquired whetherany girls from Aldershot attended the Girls’ 
Grammar School at Farnham, and was told that, as far as any one there 
knew, there were none. I have made man enquiries since, but cannot 
hear of any who do so. In his Report Prof. Sadler has either absolutely 
ignored this school, or has described it as a preparatory school for 
children who will be sent later to boarding schools with a view of 
continuing their secondary education up to eighteen or nineteen. He 
adds: ‘‘Those boys and girls resident in Aldershot who desire a 
secondary education up to the age of sixteen can conveniently continue 
to go to the secondary schools at Farnham. There are also other 
secondary schools within reach.” 

The following facts prove that this school can and does educate girls 

up to eighteen or nineteen years ot age as efficiently as any schoo! in the 
country :—(1) It is recognized by the Board of Education for the 
purposes of Regulations 3 (3) and 4. (2) I am a registered second 
teacher. (3) On the form which was sent me to fill in for Prof. Sadler's 
information, it was stated that pupils over eighteen years of age were 
then attending the school. (4) On that form it was also stated that the 
school prepared pupils for the Universities as well as for business and 
home life ; and Mr. Holland, after inspecting the school, said this was 
a perfectly fair statement. (5) In January, 1904, four of my pupils sat 
for the London University Matriculation Examination, which they all 
passed, two of them being placed in the First Division. (6) The 
previous year pupils from this school secured three out of the ten First 
Class Honours gained by girls at the College of Preceptors’ Examination, 
and one of them was awarded one of the prizes offered by that college 
for the highest marks in English subjects. Two First Class Pass 
Certificates were also gained at the same time (Journal of Education, 
February, 1903). (7) Other successes include Senior Cambridge Local ; 
Board of Education First Class in Drawing, Mathematics, and 
Mechanics ; Associated Board of R.A.M. and R.C.M. Local Centre, 
Advanced Grade, and Trinity College of Music Sensor Honours tor 
Pianoforte playing. (8) The school has its own magazine (a copy of 
which I am sending for your inspection), library, and museum. Are 
these results which could be obtained by a preparatory school which 
could not educate pupils even up to the age of sixteen? 
_ If this extraordinary misrepresentation of facts had been made verbally, 
it would have been very damaging to this school ; but to have it printed 
and sent broadcast throughout the country must do it incalculable 
Injury, and I trust that in the name of justice and fair play, to which 
Prof. Sadler theoretically attaches some importance in his Report, you 
will give publicity to the true facts of the case. 

I wrote to Mr. Holland to point out the injustice done to this school, 
and to ask what steps would be taken to rectify it. His reply was 
evasive and unsatisfactory. I enclose a copy of my letter and also one 
of his reply. The difficulties to which I allude are (1) lack of funds, 
which I believe is a difficulty experienced by every private day school 
that does good work and wishes to do better; (2) the attractions 
offered by the Roman Catholic Convent School at Farnborough, and its 
branch establishment recently opened at Aldershot, which a great 
number of Pr&estant parents find irresistible, and which no private 
school could possibly give at the fees charged. Among these attractions 
may be mentioned carriages which are regularly sent to fetch the pupils 
and to convey them back to their homes. I presume that it is to these 
schools that Prof. Sadler alludes as the ‘¢ other secondary schools within 
reach.” Apologizing for troubling you with this long letter.—Yours 
faithfully, E. HEYGATE. 

Girls? Collegiate School, Aldershot, 


July 15, 1905. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Perhaps our readers are not aware of the number of schools modelled 
on Abbotsholme and Bedales that have sprung into 
existence. Germany has ‘‘ Die deutschen Land- 
Erziehungsheime,’ founded by Dr. Lietz at Ilsen- 
burg in the Harz, and similar homes for girls at Stolpe near Berlin. 
In Switzerland there is ‘‘ Das schweizerische Land-Erziehungsheim,” 
which has been established at Glarisegg, on Lake Constance, as an off- 
shoot from Dr. Lietz’s institution, as well as the “ Institut Griinau,” 
near Berne. Austria can point to ‘‘ Das Paedagogium ” at Freiwaldau, 
in Austrian Silesia. In France the movement in favour of ‘‘ New 
Schools” was started by M. Demolins in 1899. To the five such 


“New Schools.” 


schools already at work—one of which has been deseribed in these 
columns—is now being added a sixth, ‘‘ L’Ecole d’Aquitaine,” in the 
department of Charente. The fees have been fixed at a somewhat 
lower rate than elsewhere, so that the citizens of Bordeaux and the 
neighbouring towns may have available for their boys the free life and 
healthy training of a country school organized according to the new 
system. 
Once more the claims of the phonograph to be received as an 
auxiliary to instruction, especially in modern 
ZOS gt gala languages, are being urged. We have already 
related what is expected from it at Grenoble. Yet, 
truth to tell, the pretensions made for it serve in France chiefly to call 
forth pleasantries. ‘‘ It would put the teacher out of office. But, no; 
he might be employed to make the gesticulations while the instrument 
gave the oral lesson.” We take occasion to touch on a point that is 
often overlooked. The sounds that a child produces are imitated, and 
his voice is formed unconsciously on the voices of those about him. 
The hideous parody of the human voice that issues from a phonograph 
would in this respect be detrimental to him, just as is a harsh-voiced 
teacher. The voice, however, is fashioned by the totality of what is 
heard, and an occasional ill sound is not of great consequence. We 
do not suggest that teachers should be appointed for the sweetness of 
their utterance any more than that the phonograph should be ab- 
solutely excluded from the class-room if it be found to be of practical 
use—a matter on which we express no opinion. Yet we would bring 
up a child, so far as possible, amid sounds as well as sights of beauty. 


Of recent Ministerial decrees, one has reference to members of the 
suppressed religious societies; those of them who 
Reduction ot Tees have not found employment and are in need are 
or Sisters. entitled either to a pension (in so far as the liquida- 
tion of the property of the societies allows it) or to 
admission to a house of retreat. Another fixes the reduction of fees to 
be made when several children (boys or girls) are attending a /ycée at 
the same time. The reduction applies to payments made for boarders, 
half boarders, or non-resident pupils, and is at the rate of 1234 per cent. 
for each child. We know that some English schools make such reduc- 
tions. But, in any case, the French parent has an advantage over the 
English ; for, if he has, for example, one boy attending a /ycée for boys 
and two girls at a dycée for girls, he is rated for reduction as having 
three children at school. Reductions for the sons of schoolmasters, 
common abroad, are, we think, rare in England. Yet the teacher, 
poorly remunerated and giving his strength to educate the children of 
others, would seem to be entitled to no less consideration than the 
prolific father. 


GERMANY. 
A small thing, but interesting in the world of small de ie It has 
been the custom in Hessen that imperfectly done 


ee Cements exercises should be taken home by the pupil for 
Children. 


signature, so that the shortcoming may be known 

to the parent. The Ministry now declares that the 
practice, whilst its value in assisting the progress of the learner is 
doubtful, often leads to the forging of names and to other misdeeds ; 
and that it is accordingly to be abolished. The parent must be notified 
of punishments inflicted on his child ; but this, again, must be done by 
post or through the school porter, in order that no temptation be given 
to suppress the notice. We recommend the changes to the con- 
sideration of our readers. Writing of them, we are led to touch on 
the one great advantage that German schools possess over English. 
If a boy does not reach a certain standard, he has to do two years’ 
military service, instead of serving as a volunteer for one. Fear of the 
extra cost so involved generally suffices to win the co-operation of the 
parent for the teacher, and boys are kept at school until they gain 
the required certificate, not removed capriciously at any age. In 
England an excellent jest-book could be made up of the reasons 
assigned for taking children from school. 


Oberlehrer Petzoldt, of Spandau, is the advocate of special schools 
Schools for boys of genius or conspicuous ability. He 

for Geniuses. estimates that in every class there are 10 per cent. 
of such boys, 70 to 75 per cent. being of ordinary 

capacity, and 1§ to 20 per cent. intellectually weak. The teacher 
naturally endeavours to make as many of his pupils as possible ready 
for promotion to a higher class. He therefore addresses himself to 
those below the average, leaving the brightest with their powers not 
fully exerted. By a psychological analysis, Herr Petzoldt arrives at the 
conclusion that a separate pedagogic treatment of the abnormally 
gifted would be fruitful of results. As to the cost of providing the new 
schools, he holds that, if instruction in secondary schools were cut 
down, as the hygienists recommend, from five hours a day to four, no 
extra burden need be laid on the State. The geniuses would complete 
the work of Prima in Untersecunda. Then, in the three upper classes— 
Obersecunda, Unterprima, and Obverprima—when they were fifteen 
to eighteen years of age, they would devote one or two hours a day to 
the subjects of general education, the other two or three to some 
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particular branch of art or science, each choosing that suited to his 
natural bent. In this way Herr Petzoldt would hope to produce a body 
of men capable of high achievement for the State. On the other 
hand, he might haply find his school of geniuses prove to be a school 
of prigs. Moreover, real genius, as distinct from great talent, is wont 
to find its expression without special schooling or the fostering care 
of the State. 


- The Prussian Schemes of Instruction, kindly sent us by a corre- 
Greek spondent, supply some of that accurate information 
in Prussia. which is more useful to the teacher than vague 
accounts of foreign institutions. Let us, aided by 
them, consider how Prussia deals with Greek in the school. The aim 
proposed for the study is Zterary. It is intended to give the learner 
an acquaintance (based on a sufficient knowledge of the language) with 
some of the masterpieces of Greek literature, and, through the litera- 
ture, to introduce him to the life and spirit of the ancient Greek 
people. In Untertertia—or, let us say, Lower Third—the matter 
studied (six hours a week) is the accidence of the Attic dialect to the 
end of regular verbs in -w, the chief rules of syntax also being im- 
pressed in connexion with the book read, which is a ‘‘ reader” made 
up of extracts from saga and history. Viva voce and, once a week, 
written exercises of translation into Gaek are done, these again being 
connected as far as possible with the reader. Upper Third (six hours 
a week is the time allotted to Greek in every form) takes up the verbs 
in -w and the most important irregular verbs of the Attic dialect, with 
syntax and exercises as before. Read is first the reader, then the 
‘ Anabasis” of Xenophon. Translation at sight is begun even at this 
early stage, and, to make it possible, the boy must all the time be com- 
mitting words to memory. In Lower Second four of the six hours 
are assigned to reading, the books read being the ‘‘ Anabasis” or 
‘* Hellenica” of Xenophon and the ‘‘ Odyssey” of Homer. Homer is 
prepared at first in form and with the assistance of the teacher ; dialectic 
peculiarities are explained and impressed as they occur. Suitable 
passages are learned by rote. Translation at sight is continued in this 
and, of course, in the following forms. For the other two hours the 
subject is grammar and, in particular, syntax systematically studied 
—the syntax of the noun substantive and the most necessary rules of 
mood and tense construction. Short written translations ¢nto Greek 
are made, usually in form, once a week. In Upper Second the 
systematic study of grammar is completed. One hour a week must 
suffice for the full learning of mood and tense construction and of the 
laws of the infinitive and the participle. The five hours remaining go 
to translation. Homer and Herodotus and other suitable prose writers 
are read. But boys are not required to learn systematically the Ionic 
dialect or to transform Herodotus into Attic. Every fortnight written 
translations, alternately Greek into German and German into Greek, 
are made, as a rule, in form. As before, the committing of passages 
and words (often words and phrases dictated by the teacher) to memory 
finds a place. In Lower and Upper First, whilst the rules of grammar 
are repeated when needful, the work lies almost wholly in translation, 
at sight or after preparation, written or viva voce, from Greek into 
German or from German into Greek. The list of authors taken up 
runs thus :—The ‘‘ Iliad” of Homer, Sophocles (also Euripides), and 
Plato; along with these Thucydides, Demosthenes, and other prose 
valuable for the subject-matter ; suitable extracts from the lyric poets. 


The gain of time that comes from the absence of verse composition 
will be obvious to English teachers. We remark 
further that the spirit in which prose composition is 
pursued is this. The end sought is not elegance in 
imitating ancient authors, but such a mastery of the Greek language as 
is necessary for the understanding of Greek literature. The com- 
position exercises done by German boys which we have seen impressed 
us as poor and wooden stuff. As to the result obtained from six hours’ 
work a week for six full school-years, is the average pupil of the 
Gymnasium able at the end of his course to read Greek at sight? We 
can only say that we have heard on good authority that he is not. But 
our business is rather to provide suggestions for our readers than to 
criticize neighbouring States. ` The attitude of this journal—no more 
hostile to Greek than to the solar system—towards Greek as a school 
subject is well known. In the Prussian scheme we would call attention 
to the order in which the books are read. We trust that there are no 
English schools left in which boys of fourteen study mixed lyric extracts, 
and that there are none in which Homer is begun before a knowledge 
of the Attic dialect has been tolerably well fixed. Even misdoing 
should be done secundum artem. 


Comments. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The first condition of successful education is a healthy subject to 
Dectaotion ce oe on. And those who would further the 
Children. ucation of the people see daily more and more 
clearly that their first aim must be physical succour 

and defence for the child. In this conviction two philanthropists have 
placed 2,000 francs at the disposal of the Legal Faculty in the University 
of Zürich to be given for the best two essays on “ The Protection of 
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Children.” Papers may be written in French, German, English, or 
Italian. They must be sent in by July 1, 1906. 

Nor is it only in the case of young children and in the poorest class 
that the body must be protected and cared for. 


Paysicel Exercises Rector Flatt, of Bale, and Dr. Spiihler, of Zürich, 
Adolescence. presented to the sixth annual meeting of the Swiss 


Society of Scholastic Hygiene their theses on the 
subject of physical education during the period of adolescence :— 
(1) The physical education of a young man or a young woman is not 
ended when the school is quitted. The heart and the lungs, the com- 
plete development of which is threatened by the confined air of 
factories and workshops, as well as the muscles, still require to be sub- 
jected to influences favourable to growth. (2) In order that an 
immature human being may ripen to an adult governing himself with 
firm will, well chosen physical exercises, used with moderation, are 
necessary. Both sexes alike must take part in such exercises. (3) Hav- 
ing regard to the value and importance of physical training during 
adolescence, the State should promote it vigorously. (4) Physical 
education deserves more serious attention in higher schools. It is 
recommended that three hours a week should be allotted to gymnastics, 
one of them to exercises chosen by the pupil himself; that instruction 
in shooting should be elaborated and find a regular place in the cur- 
riculum ; lastly, that part of the leaching now done in class-rooms 
should be given out of doors, and frequent excursions for practical 
studies reinforce the work in geography, natural science, and mathe- 
matics. (5) Every means should be taken to make the high utility of 
physical exercises known. (6) The young ought to be constrained to 
pursue the training of the body from the time of leaving school to that 
of entering the regiment, and every year to show the measure of their 
physical capacity by submitting themselves to an examination. 


UNITED STATES. 


Should women teachers be allowed to marry? We answer without 
ed hesitation—Yes ; and to teach their husbands if 
SENTIN 8. they can. In America, or at least in the State of 
New York, the uncertainty that long prevailed on 
the subject has been dispelled. The New York Court of Appeals has 
rendered an adverse decision against the rule of discharging women 
teachers who marry. The occasion of the Court's decision was a case 
growing out of a by-law of the Brooklyn School Board. This by-law 
provided that, ‘‘should a female principal, head of department, or 
teacher marry, her place shall thereupon become vacant, but her 
marriage shall not operate as a bar to her reappointment should it be 
deemed to the best interests of the school to retain her services.” The 
Lower Court sustained the reasonableness of the law. In an appeal, 
however, to the Court of Appeals, it was held that there was no 
authority in the School Board to make or enforce any law at all on the 
subject. The Court further held that the power of the School Board 
to remove a teacher was limited by the charter to cases of gross mis- 
conduct, insubordination, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency. 


According to estimates that have been prepared 3,900 professors in 
ninety-three institutions will eventually be benefited 

ie by Mr. Carnegie’s gift of 10,000,000 dollars. At 

Carnegie Fund. the present time these professors each receive about 
2,000 dollars a year as salary. It is }fr. Carnegie’s 
wish that the fund shall supply half-pay pensions, but they must not 
exceed 2,400 dollars. As we have already indicated, we are pleased 
that higher teachers should receive this windfall. But—it may be 
wrong of us—we cannot shut our eyes to the desire that is shown to 
interest a large number of people in the bonds of the Steel Corporation. 


INDIA. 


The editor of /udian Education comments in a note on the subject 
of lectures. At Cambridge one or two lectures a 
day used to be deemed sufficient, we think, for 
Honours men who were reading with private tutors. 
The Oxford undergraduate, says the Indian editor, is rarely expected 
to go to more than twelve or fifteen in the week, and seldom does he 
attend three in succession. ‘* Far different is the fate of the under- 
graduate in this country. Social habits and customs are probably 
responsible for the fixing of the hours of college work between 
11 a.m. and 4 p.m., that is, during the five hottest hours of the day. 
The fact that all Indian colleges are wholly or mainly non-residential 
makes it almost inevitable that college ak shall be condensed into 
one continuous period, for the students, and, in many cases, the 
professors, too, live at some distance from their college. Daily, there- 
fore, for five days in succession, and, in many cases, on Saturdays 
also (though that is usually only half-day), the student listens, or 
pretends to listen, during five successive hours to the words of wisdom 
which fall from the lips of professor and lecturer. It was stated 
before the Indian Universities Commission that a student at a Scottish 
University might obtain his degree after attending some seven hundred 
lectures, while the Indian student, if he keeps full terms and passes 
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in four years, attends about three thousand. Twenty-five lectures per 
week is the number a fourth-year student is expected to attend at 
the Presidency Colleges of Madras and Bombay. At Calcutta and 
Allahabad they seem to be be content with less, though it is stated 
that a student of the Muir Central College, Allahabad, who took up 
English, mathematics, and science would have thirty-six lectures a 
week to attend.” 

A University education cannot be got from lectures, the proper 
object of which is to direct and reinforce private study. The value of 
them depends on the lectured and on the lecturer. Some students 
appear to be impervious to instruction in this form. On the other 
hand, there are lecturers three thousand discourses from whom would 
lead not to a degree, but to the grave. Assuming, however, that 
students and teachers are of an average quality, we agree that the 
young Indian is over-lectured. It is a matter to which the attention of 
the University authorities may fitly be called. 


The same editor has also some just remarks on the subject of an age 
limit for Matriculation. The paragraph is so good 
that we quote it at length. ‘‘In the framing of 
regulations for the Allahabad University, the 
question of fixing a minimum age for candidates for the Matriculation 
was hotly debated. To our mind, there should be no doubt that it is 
most desirable. The main argument against it is that it fixes a purely 
external arbitrary test in place of a real and subjective test of fitness. 
It is urged that the development of the human intellect proceeds on no 
fixed rule, and cannot be regulated by artificial limitations; that one boy 
may be fit for University education at fourteen and another at sixteen 

ears of age. Tothis we answer that the age at which the boy develops 
into the man is fairly well defined by Nature herself, and that it is the 
duty of those who control the education of a people to see that the task 
intended for the matured intellect is not undertaken till maturity is clearly 
attained. Premature development is more rare than normal and tardy 
development, and a University must legislate for the majority. It is 
customary to sneer at English Universities as retaining the customs of 
the Middle Ages; but those who demand that youths shall be admitted 
to the University regardless of age are returning to one of the worst 
features of the mediaeval ‘schools.’ Almost every foreign University 
has an age limit. Granting that in India development is earlier than 
in Europe, regard is paid to that consideration in fixing the minimum 
age at sixteen; for in Europe it is seldom that the undergraduate is 
under eightcen at the beginning of his career. Moreover, the dangers 
of admitting youths of too tender age to the University are infinitely 

eater than the evil or hardships involved in keeping back a student 
or one or two years. It is too often assumed that such delay is a 
hindrance to development. But development is not necessarily 
hindered because a boy is kept at school a year or two longer, and in 
very many cases it is ultimately accelerated. On the other hand, the 
growth of the mind may be permanently impaired if it is prematurely 
presented with problems of thought which are only capable of being 
solved by fuliy developed mental activity. Physical development must 
also be taken into consideration, and there are, too, moral dangers in 
college life to which it is most unwise to expose tender age. These 
last are things which are apt to be forgotten by those who are eager to 
enable the poor student to earn a livelihood for himself and his family 
at the earliest possible moment.” 


for 
Materniation. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Mr. Seddon has said many wise things and some things less wise. 
Among the former must be put his admission that, 
taking into account the responsibility that is cast 
on teachers and the necessity that there is for them 
to be fully equipped for their task, the salaries paid both to men and to 
women are inadequate. Mr. J. A. Valentine, in an address to the 
South Canterbury Branch of the New Zealand Educational Institute, 
set forth clearly the state of affairs. He quoted the tables from the 
Wellington Board’s Report, and added from other sources statistics 
leading to the same conclusions. In 1903, nearly 85 per cent. of the 
head teachers were receiving a less rate of pay than a bricklayer, an 
engineer, a tailor, or a plumber. But this is not all; an artisan’s or 
shopman’s work is done at § or 6 p.m. ; a teacher must work on far 
into the night. He must maintain a growing library, expend a larger 
proportion of his income on dress, devote his leisure time to going to 
school himself, learn to accept the same (or less) wages as his ex- 
perience increases and his work is added to, suffer galling injustice 
from circumstances beyond his control (such as falling attendance rate), 
and face an old age for which he has been able to make little or no 
provision. No wonder that, in spite of the ‘‘glamour of the long 
vacation and clean hands,” the youth of the colony are entering the 
profession in steadily diminishing numbers. 

We make no apology for returning so often to this theme. We 
do so by way of making, in quite humble wise, our contribution to 
imperialism. If children are to be taught, their teachers must be paid. 
An uneducated Empire were not worth the having, and would prove 
ultimately incapable of expansion or even of defending its borders. 


The 
old Weakness. 


JOTTINGS. 


THOUGH we fear it is rather late in the day, we gladly insert an 
appen from the Warden of the Robert Browning Settlement on behalf 
of the Walworth Holiday School: ‘‘ We want teachers, play-leaders, 
story-tellers, accompanists, and guides.” Last year an average of 231 
children of the poorest classes attended fora month. In the mornings 
there were classes in musical drill, singing, manual instruction, &c. 
In the afternoons there were visits to the Newington Baths, where 
swimming was taught, and to Tooting Common, where the rudiments 
of Nature study were implanted. This year the L.C.C. has granted 
the free use of the Sandford Road Schools. Helpers are requested to 
communicate with the Head of the Holiday School, Miss Edith 
Lancaster, Browning Hall, Walworth, S.E. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has started a scheme by which 
boys at public schools with a vocation for missionary work, but unable 
through lack of means to take a degree, may be provided with ex- 
hibitions at Oxford or Cambridge. Ten such exhibitioners have 
already been appointed, and will commence residence in October. 


PROF. ALFRED MARSHALL, in an able leaflet (apparently not pub- 
lished), sets forth the aims and scope of the Cambridge Tripos in 
Economics. ‘‘ Economic and social history is no longer national, but 
international.” Other countries have learnt of England, who was 
first in the commercial race; but now England is handicapped by her 
insularity. It is hoped that the Economic Tripos will help to remove 
this reproach from England while it provides a truly liberal education. 


Mr. Burcu, the Principal of Norham Hall, Oxford, issues an 
attractive autumn programme of Lectures and Classes in English for 
Foreign Women Students. Prof. Raleigh saves a course of lectures 
on Shakespeare, and Miss Lee one on ‘‘ The English Novel of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Mr. de Sélincourt, the editor of ‘‘ Keats’s 
Poems,” has not yet announced his subject. The term is from Septem- 
ber 27 to December 19. 


WE have received the first number of the Braille Weekly, a news- 
paper for the blind, containing 16 pages, royal 4to, price 1d. 


Tue Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have appointed a 
lecturer who, for a moderate fee, will deliver lectures to schools and 
other institutions, illustrated by lantern slides, of which the Scciety 
has a large collection. For particulars, apply to Assistant Secretary, 
R.M.S., 70 Victoria Street, S.W. 


‘© ABER” asks which is the best French-English Dictionary for a 
literary student reading (say) for the London B.A. We can only state 
for what it is worth our personal practice: first the larger Gasc, then 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, and, failing that, Littré. 


WE have received an advertisement, ‘‘ with prayer of insertion,” of 
the Fourth International Congress of Public and Private Assistance, 
to be held at Milan from May 23 to 27, 1906, in connexion with the 
Simplon International Exhibition. The Congress is to be followed 
by an excursion to the chief cities of Italy with reduced railway fares. 
The subscription for membership is fixed at 20 fr., and should be 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Palazzo Municipale, Milan. Might we 
suggest that Mr. C. S. Loch or Sir W. J. Collins, who form the 
English Committee, should have an eye to the English of the adver- 
tisements issued—e.g., ‘* The Board is now inciting for adhesions as 
they wish to address,” &c. ? 


WE can guarantee the following as genuine howlers in a recently set 
French unseen, though the version is a cento of four distinct scripts. 
The average age of the candidates was eighteen :— 

[Mets] ‘‘ Les pêches que recouvre un velours vierge encor, 

Et les lourds raisins bleus mêlés aux raisins d’or. 

Que le pain bien coupé remplisse les corbeilles. 

Rapprochons les volets, faisons presque la nuit.” 
—‘* Let a gentle maiden cover up the fish and heavy Valentian raisons 
mixed with Sultanas, and then feed the crows with lots of bread crumbs, 
Let us approach the birdhouses and pretend that it is night.” 


EXTRACT from letter of a foreign gentleman seeking a scholastic 
appointment in England: ‘‘Scarcely had two years glided over my 
head when the defunctions of my dear parents put rancour into the 
vessel of my peace, with no one but an uncle left to solace me and 
afford me a mordicum of arm.” 


Sır CHARLES WALPOLE enters an indignant protest against the new 
County Council School at Bagshot: ‘‘Its central hall, 70 feet long, 
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26 feet wide, and 20 feet high, is fit for a school of young dukes, and its 
spacious class-rooms are better than many of those at Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester.” We welcome sucha testimony to the liberality of the 
Surrey County Council, but to say that the class-rooms at Bagshot are 
better than some of the class-rooms at our great public schools is not 
very high praise. 


AMONG press notices of his ‘‘ Secrets of Beauty, &c.,” Prof. Lay- 
nard prints the following :—‘‘‘L’Ami du Clerge.’—Ce volume est 
un outrage de vulgarisation d’une valeur peu commune et qui mérite 
toute-a-fait détre signale.” The ages of his thirty modern centenarians 
range from 115 to 185 ; so that, if he follows his own precepts, he has 
ample time before him to learn French. 


Dr. JOSEPH Woop writes to Lord Meath, informing him, as Chair- 
man of the Lads’ Drill Association, that every boy at Harrow has to 
learn to handle a rifle and to pass a standard in shooting. He adds 
that this new departure neither interferes with work, nor spoils cricket 
or football, nor encourages the military spirit. 


In the June Matriculation Examination of the University of London 
1,394 candidates passed, besides those who took the School Examina- 
tion, Matriculation standard, 306 were placed in the First Division, 
of whom 66 are women. 


THE Rev. H. W. McKENzIk, second master of Durham School, has 
nin aprons to the Head Mastership, in succession to the Rev. A. E. 
illard. 


LADY ST. HELIER has founded at Harrow two prizes for English 
Literature, of the annual value of £20 and £5 respectively, in honour 
of her late husband. F. H. Jeune was at Harrow from 1856 to 1861, 
and was head boy in the Head Master’s house under both Dr. Vaughan 
and Dr. Butler. ; 


THE Modern Language Association has found it necessary to warn 
its members that it has no connexion with the Société Littéraire. It 
has further discovered that the Chairman of this learned society, 
“ Roland Weldon,” is a fictitious person or a pseudonym. 


** WE spend a vast amount too much on elementary education, and 
a vast amount too little on secondary education.”—So Sir Henry 
Hibbert, the Chairman of the Lancashire Education Committee. 
With the latter half of the apophthegm all our readers will agree. 
How Sir Henry would make out the first half is not apparent from the 
condensed report of his speech. A large proportion of the eight or ten 
millions is wanted because children leave school too early, and then 
loaf instead of attending evening classes. Agreed ; but, surely, to raise 
the leaving age to fourteen, and make evening schools compulsory from 
fourteen to sixteen, would cost the ratepayer more, though doubtless 
in the long run it would prove a first-rate investment. 


THE President of the Board of Education has appointed Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson, late an assistant master at Eton College, to be a 
member of the Consultative Committee vice the Rev. Canon the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton, who has resigned his membership upon his appoint- 
ment as Head Master of Eton. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Council held a reception on Wednesday, July 19, to which were 
invited the foreign teachers attending the holiday course arranged by the 
University of London. Teachers from Austria (6), Denmark (14), Fin- 
land (3), France (10), Germany (40), Holland (8), Italy (1), Japan (2), 
Norway (1), Russia (2), Sweden (17), Switzerland (3) were present 
and were received by the following members of College :—Mrs. James 
Bryce, Mrs. Ayrton, and Mrs. Waller. The College libraries and 
laboratories were thrown open. A musical entertainment was pre- 
ceded by a short speech of welcome by Miss Henrietta Busk in the 
name of the Council. About two hundred guests were present, and 
the following legations were represented—Japan, Portugal, China ; and 
letters of regret at absence were received from many foreign embassies, 
legations, and diplomatic agencies. 

The Council have appointed Miss Anna Lamberg, Final Honours 
Upsala, to be resident Librarian. The Reid Scholarship in Arts, of the 
value of £31. 10s. for the first year and £28. 10s. for the two following 
years, has been awarded to Miss K. M. Curtis, of the North London Col- 
legiate School, and the Arnott Scholarship in Science, of the value of 


£48 for three years, has been awarded to Miss E. M. Stokes, of Dame 
Alice Owen’s Girls’ School. The Council offer a scholarship of £20 
for one year for the course of secondary training beginning in October, 
1905. The scholarship will be awarded to the best candidate holding 
a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. Applications should reach 
the Head of the Training Department not later than September 18. 

The Bedford College Hygiene Diploma has been awarded to H. 
Bideleux, S. M. Houchen, M. Neatby, M. Sheepshanks, and M. A. M. 
Stacy. 


KING'S COLLEGE, WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Miss Soltau, late Office Secretary of the National Union of Women 
Workers, has been appointed to the joint offices of Accountant and 
Librarian. The Library has received a grant of £50 from the Treasury 
Funds. A new Zoological Laboratory will be constructed and equipped 
before the opening of the coming session, and the Botanical Laboratory 
will be enlarged. 

Miss M. E. Nowell has obtained a Second Class in the Oxford Final 
Honour School of English Language and Literature. 20 students 
have passed the special Intermediate Arts Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London ; 8 have been referred in one subject only. § students 
have passed the special Intermediate Science Examination; 2 have 
been referred in one subject only. 

The following have been recommended for the Associateship of 
King’s College :—Faculty of Arts: Misses Locock, Scarlett, Sander- 
son, Nowell, Houston, B.A. (Honours). Faculty of Science: Miss 
Haynes, B.Sc. (Honours) ; Miss Fraser, B.Sc. (Honours). The follow- 
ing scholarships and prizes have been awarded to students of this 
Department :—Inglis Scholarship: English, G. M. Harcourt-Smith ; 
History, E. T. Sparrow. Fine Art: Landscape, T. W. Dalgleish ; 
Figure, T. Wylde. Stephen Essay, M. D. Belgrave; Early English 
Text Society, M. E. Nowell; Brewer (History), L. B. Meyer; Craw- 
shay Essay, G. M. Harcourt-Smith; Carter (Botany), L. M. Jehu. 

Miss Fraser, B.Sc., A.K.C., has been appointed Demonstrator in 
Botany at the Royal Holloway College; Miss Haynes, B.Sc., A.K.C., 
senior science mistress at the Dame Alice Owen School, Islington ; 
Miss Sanderson, A.K.C. (Oxford Honour School of English Language 
and Literature), literature and form mistress at Leinster House School. 


OXFORD. 
The first duty of your correspondent is to make a public apology for 


his inability to write his customary letter for the July Journal of 


Education. The pressure of the Summer Term (with the academic 
duties unabated and the ‘‘ functions,” visits, and other private duties, 
largely increased) is always great, and on this occasion, in spite of 
efforts, made the task of correspondence impossible. 

There was, however (and is still), very little incident to record. The 
main University legislation is always initiated earlier in the year, and 
the work of Council and Congregation in what is Scape! known 
as the Easter and Trinity Terms (for the Summer Term at Oxford is 
legally two terms) is mainly confined to gathering up the fragments 
that remain. 


The work of organizing the training of secondary teachers, which 
Trainin was first undertaken by the Delegacy of Local 
of Tenohes. Examinations, was, over two years ago, it may be 
remembered, transferred to a special new Delegacy 
appointed for the purpose. This Delegacy has just issued its second 
report; and, though the school does not grow very PET after the 
first impulse given by the requirement of a training qualification for the 
Register, nevertheless it still continues to grow, and the report is en- 
couraging. The students last year amounted to 92, consisting of 
50 men and 42 women. Of these 63 candidates entered for the 
examination, which is held twice—in April and September—and 
26 men and 16 women passed and obtained the diploma, besides 
7 men and 3 women who obtained distinction. The report adds that 
there is a balance on the year’s working of £110, which is particularly 
satisfactory to those who remember the years when there was a steady 
deficit, which was met by the bounty of the ‘‘ Local” Delegacy. It 
should, however, not be forgotten that the greatest obstacle in the 
way of growth is the expense to the students. The fees, though not 
heavy for the work done, are more than many students can afford 
after the serious cost of a University course to parents of moderate 
means. It is to be hoped that the Delegacy will do their best to meet 
this difficulty. 


The establishment of special studies leading up, not to a degree, but 
to a diploma, has been (as your readers will have 

sae et and Seen) an interesting growth of recent years at 
Oxford. Two more such diplomas have been 

established this term, namely in Anthropology and (as is more fully 
explained below) in Forestry. The great advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that it meets the case (1) of those studies which are too special 
or restricted in range to be satisfactory avenues to a degree, (2) of those 
students who have completed their general education (at Oxford or 
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elsewhere), but wish to reside for a time, for the sake of some special 
study, and yet most naturally wish to obtain some recognition or 
evidence that they have pursued that study with profit. It is obvious 
that this class of students has largely increased in the older Universities 
of late years. The research degrees, the Rhodes scholarships, the 
greatly increased communication between seats of learning in England, 
Europe, and America—all alike suggest and illustrate the new needs, 
w this is one among many attempts to meet. 

A new illustration has been supplied this term from quite a different 
quarter, which may be briefly reported. The University has been 
interested to hear that the new policy of the Indian Secretary to transfer 
the education of the Indian Forestry Students (hitherto taught with the 
students at Coopers Hill) to the older Universities will be carried 
into effect at Oxford next October. About a dozen have been selected, 
and accepted by various colleges; and their studies will include, 
besides mathematics, surveying, geometrical drawing, and German, 
also chemistry, geology, forest plants and insects, and the theory 
and practice of forestry generally. Many of the students will, in 
future, doubtless be able to take a degree: but meanwhile the Univer- 
sity has agreed to establish a Diploma in Forestry, under a statute 
substantially of the same form as those already adopted for Public 
Health, Education, Economics, Geography, and Anthropology. 

The first batch of students are already part of the way through their 
course ; but in future a new avenue will be open (through Forestry) for 
Oxford Science students and others, to a branch of the Civil Service, 
with all its advantages. 


The meeting begins on August 4; and the programme was issued by 
Oxford Summer the Delegacy at the end of June. The main idea 
Extension Meeting, ÍS to illustrate by a variety of lectures on history, 
art, and literature the period of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. The Delegacy have been unusually fortunate in 
securing the services of distinguished men from Oxford and elsewhere. 
The opening address will be given by Mr. James Stuart—whom every- 
body still calls ‘* Professor,” though he resigned his Cambridge Pro- 
fessorship sixteen years ago—and who certainly has more claim than 
any one to be regarded as the pioneer and founder of University 
Extension. 

As to the lectures, the list contains, among others, the following 
names :— Literature : Profs. Courthope, Raleigh, Boas, and Churton 
Collins, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. de Sélincourt, 
Mr. Belloc, and the Right Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. History: Mr. 
Herbert Paul, Mr. Hudson Shaw, Dr. Horton, Mr. I. S. Leadam, 
Major M. Hume, Mr. Herbert Fisher, Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Marriott. Music (of sixteenth century): Dr. 
Allen, Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Walter Ford. Besides these, there 
is a section on Economics (Social), where Lord Crewe, Lord Lytton, 
Prof. Chapman, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Lees 
Smith will give lectures. On the Science side there will be lectures by 
Prof. Case on ‘‘ Scientific Method ” as an operation of the mind, and on 
the ‘“ Development of Scientific Method,” by Prof. Gotch. 

The special sciences will be treated by the following :—Zoology : 
Prof. Weldon and Mr. Keeble (Reading College). Physiology: Prof. 
Sherrington. Psycho-Physics: Mr. MacDougall (Wilde Reader in 
Experimental Psychology). Archaeology: Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
Anthropology: Sir R. Temple. And, in addition to these, Dr. Burch, 
Dr. Eison, and Dr. Roberts will give special lectures; as also Dr. 
Sweet, who will hold classes in the English language; and Herr 
Walther, Head of the Realeymnasium in Frankfort, will lecture on the 
Reform of Modern Language Teaching. In illustration of the English 
literature studies, Peele’s ‘* Arraignment of Paris” will be acted in 
Worcester Gardens by the Mermaid Society. The success of the 
Meeting seems assured beforehand by such a programme. 


Apart from the diplomas mentioned above, there was another statute 
passed in the Summer Term, which might seem too 
Conoordat trivial to mention, but really is a straw showing ne 
with University of ; FST B DEW 
London. currents. The statute simply concerns Responsions, 
and empowers the examiners to examine candidates 
in Latin prose only. Schools, Universities, Board of Education, and 
Local Authorities alike—we are all to-day awake to the evil of numer- 
ous and overlapping examinations, and are all trying to establish what 
may be called a ‘‘clearing-house ” system, where an examination in one 
lace may be accepted as equivalent to a similar one in another place. 
his statute is a step in that direction. The University requires Latin 
prose, but it can now accept, e.g., the London Matriculation in place of 
Lhe rest of Responsions, the candidate being only obliged to qualify for 
Oxford by a single paper in prose. 

The Gazettes of the last month in the residential academic year 
usually contain announcements of the vacant 
Fellowships to be filled up in the autumn. These 
are naturally of great interest to the residents, 
particularly to those who have just taken their Final schools. During 
last June four colleges have given notices of Fellowships as follows :— 
University College, one in Classics ; Merton College, one in Classics ; 
All Souls College, two, in History and Law respectively ; Magdalen 
College, one in Chemistry. 


Pellowships. 


The University has not yet caught the millionaire who is the subject 
of many dreams and hopes, but it continues to 
receive most welcome and liberal donations. Such 
are the recently announced gifts of £500 to the 
Bodleian from Mr. Watney, of Cornbury Park; of £5,000 from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company in aid of the expenses of the great “ English 
Dictionary”; and we should like to add our r ition of the 
splendid munificence of Mr. G. W. Palmer, who has endowed the new 
Reading University College—which has been closely connected with 
Oxford from its early days—with £50,000. 
The following deaths of Oxford men have been reported during 
June :—Rev. A. S. Farrar, Canon of Durham and 
Deaths. Professor of Divinity at Durham University, 
formerly Fellow of Queen’s; Rev. B. Jackson 
formerly of Exeter College, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Rev. R. E. G. 
Oakley, by a deplorable accident; Mr. F. K. H. Haselfoot, of the 
Inner Temple, formerly scholar of University College ; and Mr. R. A. 
Germaine, Recorder of Lichfield, formerly scholar of Brasenose 
College, and President of the Union in 1878. 
Prizes: Green (Moral Philosophy) Prize—R. Mowbray, M.A. (of 
Brasenose). Diplomas: Geography—W. J. Barton 
Appointments, &0. (New), with two Distinctions. Certificates: Ger- 
aldine Wooldridge; and F. J. Varley (Oriel). 
Pension: voted by Decree to Rev. W. D. Macray (Magdalen), who 


Donations. 


took his degree in 1848 and has been for many years connected with ` 


the MSS. department of the Bodleian. Livings: Rev. W. Baxter 
(Queen’s), to the living of Holme Cultram, in Cambridgeshire. Lect- 
ureships: Grinfield Lecturer on the LXX.—Rev. R. H. Charles 
(Exeter); Taylorian Lecturer in German— Rev. F. L. Armitage 
(re-elected). Committees: for Economics—F. C. Montague (Oriel), 
G. H. Wakeling (Brasenose). For Subjects Preliminary to Engineer- 
ing and Mines—J. S. Haldane, Lecturer in Physiology (New); H. B. 
Baker, Lees Reader in Chemistry (Christ Church); J. ra) (New). 
For Anthropology (first election)—R. R. Marett (Exeter), J. L. Myres 
(Christ Church), Prof. Gardner (Lincqn), H. W. Blunt (Christ Church), 
Prof. Bullock (New), Prof. Vinogradoff (Corpus Christi). 

Honorary Degrees: Encaenia Degrees: D.C.L. — Sir F. R. 
Wingate (Governor-General of Sudan and Sirdar of Egyptian Army), 
W. Holman Hunt, C. S. Loch (Balliol); D.Sc.—G. H. Darwin, 
F.R.S., Professor of Astronomy (Cambridge); D.Litt.—P. Sabatier, 
Prof. Gildersleeve (Johns Hopkins University, U.S.A.), B. V. Head 
(British Museum). Other degrees (honoris causa): D.Litt.—N. M. 
Butler (President Columbia University), Gerhart Hauptman, Dom 
Germain Morin; D.D.—Rev. C. Hook (Christ Church), Bishop 
Suffragan of Kingston; M.A.—J. J. Walker, R.N. 

ST. HiıLDa’s HaLt.—Open scholarships of £35, tenable for three 
years, have been awarded to Irene Brameld (Ladies’ College, 
Guernsey) and Myra Dobson (North London Collegiate School), who 
were equal in merit. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Recent developments in the department of Applied Science have 
caused the University to establish new Chairs of Engineering. The 
present Professor is taking over the department of Mechanical En- 
gineering, a new Professor of Electrical Engineering has already been 
appointed, and now the Council has proceeded to the election of a new 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Their choice has fallen upon Mr. 
Stephen M. Dixon, M.A., formerly a student of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mr. Dixon has already held two professorial chairs—viz., at the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick and at the Dalhousie University #4 Nova Scotia. 

The following new appointments have also been made by the Uni- 
versity :—Mr. A. W. Butler, B.A., Assistant in the Training College ; 
Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Greek; Miss Rose Sidgwick, of Somerville College, 
Oxford, Assistant Lecturer in History; Mr. J. H. Sinclair, M.Sc. 
(Vict.), Assistant in the department of Engineering. The appointment 
of Miss Sidgwick has, perhaps, a special interest, as it has not yet often 
happened that women have been appointed to academic posts after an 
open competition with men; her post is a newly created one, con- 
sequent on the expansion of the historical work, hitherto solely in 
Prof. Masterman’s hands. l 

The vacancy on the General Medical Council caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Windle, now President of Queen’s College, Cork, has 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. Robert Saundby, Professor of 
Medicine in the University. 

The annual degree ceremony of the University was chiefly remark- 
able for the conferring of the first batch of the Bachelor of Commerce 
degrees. Prof. Ashley’s department has now been in full working 
order for three years, and thus only now attains its full fruition. It 
has made and is making steady progress numerically, and its students 
seem able to make sure of an excellent start in the commercial world, 
as they have, of course, quite unusual qualifications. The supply of 
such students is not yet equal to the demand. 

The month of July has seen an interesting development in the 
arrangements for preparing candidates for ordination, Hitherto the 
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Midland district has possessed two theological colleges—viz., Lichfield 
Theological College and (Jueen’s College, Birmingham. Each of them 
has had hitherto a two years’ course, leading up to ordination. It has 
been, however, strongly felt that there was a grave danger of admitting 
to the ranks of the clergy men whose previous academic training had 
been quite inadequate and whose educational deficiencies could not 
easily be made good. The Bishops of the Midland district—viz., the 
Bishops of Birmingham, Gloucester, Lichfield, Peterborough, and 
Worcester—have met and discussed the matter, and have formulated 
a scheme whereby the two existing colleges may dovetail their work. 
Under this scheme candidates will first spend three years at Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, taking the ordinary Arts course at the Uni- 
versity, and then proceed to Liverpool for a further course of two years 
of more specially theological work. To that extent, therefore, Queen’s 
College will stand in the place of a theological hostel to the University 
of Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER. 


At the High School for Girls a number of changes in the staff take place 
at the close of the present term. As already an- 
High brah l nounced, Miss Drummond has been appointed Head 
Mistress of the Bridlington High School. She takes 
with her as second mistress Miss E. M. Elliott, B.A. Much regret is also 
felt at the retirement of Miss Amy Welch from teaching after a number 
of years’ faithful work at the school. The new appointments are as 
follows :—Miss Sutcliffe comes over from the North Manchester High 
School, which is now closed. Two specialists in history are appointed 
in the persons of Miss Annie Clark, M.A. Vict., with the Oxford 
Teacher’s Diploma, and Miss Jessie Clarkson, B.A. Vict., with First 
Class Honours in History, and who won the Withers Prize in the 
examination for the Manchester Teacher's Diploma this year. Miss 
Clarkson is also the newly elected President of the Women's Union at 
the University. Miss E. G. Willis, B.Sc. Lond., M.A. Dublin, 
A.R.C.S., Scholar of Girton, and at present Physics Lecturer in 
the Women’s Department at King’s College, London, is appointed 
head physics mistress, and Miss Catharine Radford, B.Sc. Lond., 1851 
exhibitioner at Victoria, where she has studied three years under Prof. 
Schuster, is to be assistant in physics and mathematics. Three members 
of the staff have taken the Manchester Teacher's Diploma this year, while 
five have proceeded to their M.A., including the Head Mistress, Miss 
Burstall. It is an interesting fact that all five were scholars of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and no less than three were formerly head 
pupils of the North London Collegiate School. The Jones History 
Scholarship and the Dalton Mathematical Scholarship at the University 
have been won by pupils of the school, while in the degree lists this 
year the names of eleven old pupils appear. The work in the new 
botanical laboratory has been supplemented by a number of field ex- 
cursions, including one conducted by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, and the 
Nature-study work of the year culminated on July 21 in a really re- 
markable horticultural show held in the school buildings, practically 
the whole of the corridors and assembly-rooms being laid out with a 
display of plants, flowers, fruit, and vegetables raised and arranged by 
the girls. The annual Speech Day was fixed for July 26, when the 
united schools met in the Free Trade Hall, under the presidency of 
Prof. Lamb, and an address was given by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Manchester. 


The resignation of Miss Butcher, after twenty years’ service as Head 
Mistress of the Pendleton High School, has already 
been noticed here. On July 18 an interesting re- 
union took place at the school, when the Governors 
of the Manchester High Schools presented Miss Butcher with a gold 
watch and chain, while her old pupils gave her a silver tea-service. As 
already announced, Miss Butcher is succeeded by Miss Rosa Patterson, 
M.A., recently Head of the North Manchester High School, who takes 
with her to Pendleton, from that school, Miss Mary Hall, M.A. 

The annual Speech Day of the Whalley Range High School for 
Girls took place also on July 26. The certificates were distributed by 
Mrs. Henry Worrall, B.A., who retired from the Head Mistress-ship 
of the school a year ago on the occasion of her marriage. One change 
in the staff has been rendered necessary by the retirement of Miss 
Hilda Graham for purely domestic reasons. 


A number of changes take place also in the staff of the Grammar 
School. The premises hitherto occupied by the 

Grammar School. North Manchester High School for Girls have 
been taken over by the Governors of the Grammar 

School for the purpose of a Preparatory School in North Manchester. 
This step has been justified, partly by the success of the Preparatory 
School in South Manchester, which has already outgrown its new 
buildings under the successful Head Mastership of Mr. A. W. 
Fuller, M.A., and also by the fact that that the recent influx of boys 
to the Grammar School has strained the accommodation to its limits. 
The Head Master of the new school is Mr. A. W. Dennis, M.A., who 
came to the Grammar School as a modern-side master ten years ago, 
from the position of second master at the Rugby Lower School. 
While the new Preparatory School is fortunate in securing the services 


Miss Butcher. 


of Mr. Dennis, his removal will be an irreparable loss to the parent 
school, where he has not only been a pillar to the modern. side, 
thrown himself heartily into the school sports, and been the founder 
and mainstay of a successful school orchestra, but, by his rare social 
qualities, has endeared himself to boys and masters alike. The new 
school will be run on the lines of the South Manchester School, for 
boys from six to fourteen, and a lady teacher has been engaged for 
the juniors. Mr. Dennis is succeeded by Mr. C. B. Merryweather, 
B.A., modern language master at Gresham School, Holt. As an- 
nounced last month, Mr. H. E. Schmitz, M.A., B.Sc., has resigned 
the post of chief physics master. Mr. C. H. G. Sprankling, B.Sc., 
who has taken his work temporarily, has accepted a post at Bedford. 
The new head of the physics department is Mr. W. E. Grimshaw, 
B.A. of Corpus College, Oxford (senior mathematical scholar, 1903), 
and formerly head of the school. Mr. R. F. Young, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Oxford, succeeds to Mr. Hodgson’s post, and, as Dr. Lorey 
now returns to Germany, his work will be taken by Mr. F. C. Earle, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. The rise in numbers at Christ- 
mas necessitated the appointment of a new master and the equipment 
of a newclass-room. Mr. W. King, B.Sc. Vict., has therefore per- 
manently joined the staff. As foreshadowed here, the Rev. T. N. 
Carter gives up his boarding house at the end of the current term, and 
his successor in this capacity (Mr. E. A. Varrish, M.A.) has already 
taken a house for the purpose in the vicinity of the school playing 
field. The new scheme for the athletic sports has worked admirably. 
A record entry of over five hundred was followed by five preliminary 
days for heats and a very successful finale. The new rowing club has 
made such progress that a local club has offered a shield and cups 
to be competed for by school eights, and the first contest took place 
at the Agecroft regatta on the 29th ult. between a crew representing 
the Matriculation form and one chosen from the rest of the school. 
The Whitsuntide camp under Mr. Paton is to be supplemented by a 
camp at Grasmere, captained by Mr. Varrish, while Mr. Paton will 
lead a walking tour in Derbyshire. Speech Day is fixed for August 2, 
when the prizes will be distributed by Lord Aberdeen. The summary 
of school honours in the High Master’s report shows one fellowship, 
eight open, three close, and two University scholarships and exhibi- 
tions, three University prizes, two First Classes and five Second 
Classes, besides a large number of minor successes and a number of 
miscellaneous honours won by Old Mancunians. 


At the University the following appointments are announced :— 

fr. J. H. Hopkinson, M.A. (son of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Warden of Hulme Hall), is ap- 
pointed University Lecturer in Archzeology. Mr. 
Hopkinson is a late Craven Travelling Fellow of Oxford, and has con- 
ducted investigations in the British School at Athens, in Crete, in 
Rhodes, and in other islands in the Aegean. Mr. Jethro Bithell, M.A., 
is to be Assistant Lecturer in German; Mr. G. S. Fowler, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Bacteriological Chemistry; and Mr. E. C. Edgar, Assistant 
Lecturer in Chemistry. An arrangement has been made by which the 
Professor of Pathology (Dr. Lorrain Smith) is to be an honorary member 
of the staff of the Royal Infirmary. The post of Tutor to the Women 
Students and Warden of the Women’s Hall of Residence is not yet 
filled. Two men are among the applicants for the post ! 

Degree Day, July 9, was graced by the presence of the Chancellor, 
Earl Spencer. Additional interest was given to the ceremony by the 
attendance of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who was presented by Prof. 
Sadler, and on whom the Chancellor conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. A conspicuous feature of the subsequent proceedings was the 
large number of women who took degrees. On the following day two 
thousand guests assembled at the University Garden Party, Earl 
Spencer being one of the number. EO 

The proposal of the Council to establish a scheme for providing m- 
struction in military history, strategy, and tactics, in response to the 
otter by the Army Council of seven commissions, has called forth con- 
siderable opposition, especially on the part of the members of the 
Society of Friends, to whom the larger Hall of Residence belongs. 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has also also asked the Uni- 
versity to nominate two candidates for the position of student 1M- 
terpreters in the Far East. Led 

As we go to press we hear of the irreparable loss that the University 
has suffered in the death of Professor Wilkins. 


The University. 


Some stir has been caused by the publication, a few weeks ago, of 

r a suggested educational concordat, drawn up by 4 

a cinta committee of men of various denominations who 

have held conferences at the Universities. The 

suggested compromise, which has been fairly criticized, has been 

greeted by the Bishop with the statement that its originators have 
‘failed utterly,” in spite of the ‘‘ excellence of their intentions. 
Archdeacon (now Canon) Wilson, who refused to sign the concordat, 

writes to characterize it as ‘‘ reactionary and unstatesmanlike,” while 
another representative man holds aloof in the person of Dr. Goodrich. 
Under these circumstances, and in consideration of the length of the 
document, we may perhaps be excused for the moment from discussing 

it more fully in this place. 
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The Manchester Education Committee have once more considered 
Church the vexed question of the closing of non-provided 
Attendance. schools on Church festivals and days of obligation, 
The Lord Mayor attended and expressed the hope 
that ‘‘as reasonable men they would be able to come to some under- 
standing without quarrelling.” Eventually the recommendation of the 
Elementary Sub-committee was adopted to the effect that ‘‘ holidays 
other than those allowed by the Education Committee taken by any 
manager of non-provided schools should be deducted from the ordinary 
school holidays.” A decision on the subject has been rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that recently several schools have been empty on the 
occasion of certain festivals. 


An interesting meeting was held at the Bolton Grammar School on 

July 15 under the presidency of Prof. Findlay, when 

Prof. Max Walter, of the Musterschule, Frankfurt, 

spoke on methods of modern language teaching. 

i er has since visited the Grammar School and the Girls’ High 
chool. 


Reference was made in this column recently to a request made by the 
Independent Labour party in Salford that the 
Free Meals. Education Committee should establish permanent 
school restaurants for the provision of free meals 
for children. The Committee have replied that the only steps they 
could take would be to promote a private Bill for the purpose, and that 
meanwhile they think it desirable to ascertain what effect will be pro- 
duced by the recent order of the Local Government Board. 


Herr Walter. 


WALES. 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to Cardiff on June 28 for the purpose 

Royal Visit of laying the foundation-stone of the new College 

to Cardiff. uildings and other minor (from an educational 
standpoint) objects was in every way a success. 
Cardiff had risen to the occasion, and all the arrangements were 
admirable. The Prince, in his reply to the address of welcome, re- 
ferred to “‘ the liberality of the people of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, that makes it now possible to carry out a portion of this great 
scheme for the establishment in Cardiff of buildings worthy of this Uni- 
versity College and worthy of the conception of its founders.” He went 
on to say that ‘‘ the Welsh people have determined that their University 
education should be compatible with the modern wants of a new world. 
Its promoters and its authorities have recognized that the University 
should not exist merely for the purpose of the literary or the 
academic life, but should place itself in touch with and try to serve 
every form of intellectual activity.” Quite unintentionally he rebuked 
those who fatuously assert that the University is antinational, by point- 
ing out that ‘Sour University” (the pronoun gave much satisfaction) 
‘< is by its constitution interwoven more closely perhaps than any other 
with the national life of the country.” The manner in which the speech 
was delivered was as admirable as its matter, the Prince’s rich, resonant 
voice astounding all who had not previously heard him speak. At the 
Congregation of the University honorary degrees were conferred upon Mr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans, Prof. Henry Jones, Sir John Williams, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Lord Tredegar amid a scene of great enthusiasm. 
The Latin speeches were very happy; the Orator’s eulogies of Lord 
Tredegar as “olim inter Sescentos illos digladiatum, nunc paci bonisque 
artibus iamdiu studentem”; and of Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘ virum 
indomitum, vehementem, indefessum,” were much cheered. The 
students supplied the comic relief far more successfully than usual. 
Their constant inquiries about their Registrar and chaff ot the Warden 
of the Guild of Graduates—taken by him in very good part—created 
much laughter. As to the chief object of the Royal visit—to wit, the 
unloosening of the purse-strings of the least public-spirited of all pluto- 
crats, the South Wales capitalists, time only will show how far it has 
been achieved. 


The celebration on July 1 of the twenty-first birthday of the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales was, in its own way 

bag SAE ir a and in spite of the malice of Jupiter Pluvius, quite 
Birthday. as noteworthy a success as the Royal visit to 
Cardiff. The speeches delivered were extra- 

ordinarily good. Principal Reichel’s résumé of the history of the 
College was one of his best achievements on the public platform. One 
of the most striking passages in it was the comparison of the gifts of 
the Bangor and Cardiff Corporations, in which he showed that, if the 
capital of South Wales had but given in proportion to its ratable 
value on a scale corresponding to that of the cathedral city of 
Gwynedd, its gift would have been not £40,000, but £300,000, In 
other words, had the generosity of Cardiff been on a par with that of 
Bangor, it would have presented the South Wales University College 
not merely with a site, but with a complete pile of buildings. Sir 
Isambard Owen’s speech was, as usual, graceful and appropriate, 
though the comparison of the University to the Eisteddfod was not 
very happy. ‘‘I always notice,” he said, ‘‘that when an institution 
becomes phenomenally successful there are many people very anxious 
to reform it. Take the Eisteddfod, for instance. I wonder how many 


pages of the newspapers have been devoted, time after time, to 
ambitious proposals for the reform of the Eisteddfod ; and still the 
Eisteddfod goes on unreformed, untroubled, and brilliantly successful.” 
If the University is as urgently in need of reform as the Eisteddfod, it 
requires not a Sir Marchant Williams, but a Danton. But the speech 
which attracted most attention throughout Wales was that of Prof. 
Henry Jones, which, in spite of its eloquence, can only be described as 
a most mischievous one. He actually advocated the splitting up of the 
University of Wales into three separate Universities. Great efforts 
and sacrifices are still necessary to enable Wales’s one University to 
fulfil its functions properly. To suggest the establishment of three 
Universities in a small country like Wales is very midsummer madness. 
Prof. Jones himself says that ‘‘all good Welshmen are anxious to 
maintain and strengthen” the unity of the Welsh University. £7go, 
those who, like the Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow, try to 
destroy that unity are bad Welshmen. The grounds upon which he 
urged his disruptive proposals were most inadequate. He said he 
himself had removed from Bangor partly because of the greater 
freedom from despotism he was allowed at St. Andrews. The 
suggestion that he was subjected to any kind of despotism by the 
authorities of the College or the promoters of the University move- 
ment (for the University Charter had not been granted when he left 
Wales) is inexplicable. It is true that some members of the denomin- 
ation to which he belonged gave some indications of a desire to start 
a heresy-hunt, but neither the colleges nor the University of Wales 
can, in the nature of things, be held responsible for the action of such 
men. Nor ıs there the slightest ground for fearing, as he does, that 
the University machinery will ‘‘ overpower and crush and dominate 
from without the spontaneous growth of Bangor, Aberystwyth, and 
Cardiff.” As Prof. Arnold has well said: ‘‘the meetings of the 
University Senate (the chief piece of machinery in the University) have 
a stimulating effect upon the courses arranged for the separate colléges, 
and any greater freedom would bring us near to chaos.” Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s chaff of the academic controversialists was delightful. 
that day,” he said, ‘‘he was under the impression that the colleges ot 
Wales were a neutral territory out of which controversialists were kept 
from raving and devastating. But, after the speeches he had heard, 
he had come to the conclusion that politics were not in it with the 
University as a controversial arena, and he was going to drop politics 
and go in for the subject of University reform.” 


The county schools of Wales have been extensively inspected and 
examined this term. As many as four inspectors 


The 0.W.B have simultaneously d ded hool 
pectt y descen upon many schools, 
= har and it has been difficult to enter a train without 


: encountering oral and psactical examiners, hasten- 
ing, as quickly as the train service in the Principality will allow them, 
to test the knowledge of Welsh boys and girls. A good story is told 
of one inspector. He makes a point of asking mathematical teachers 
their qualifications. He has no intention of being offensive, though 
the form in which the question is put is curious. In response to the 
usual query, ‘‘ Do you consider yourself competent to teach mathe- 
matics ?” a master in one school is reported to have replied, ‘* Well, 
yes, I rather do ; I coached the Senior Wrangler the year before last.” 
‘Si non e vero, è ben trovato.’? The time-table of the written 
examination which lasted from July 10 to 25 inclusive was far better 
arranged than last year and the papers showed an improvement, though 
some fault may still be found with those set in some subjects. For 
example, owing perhaps to the fact that the Latin examiner has 
had no secondary-school teaching experience, there was very little 
difference in difficulty between the Junior and Senior Latin papers. 
On the whole, however, there was not much even for those whose 
nerves have been set on edge by teaching in tropical weather to 
grumble about. 


The Board of Education is meeting the demands made by the Welsh 
County Councils that the managers of non-provided 


ati Bori schools shall effect substantial structural alterations 
Education. within a short time by similar demands with regard 


to the provided schools. These tactics have enraged 
many of the Welsh revolters, and the Welsk Leader, which is edited by 
Mr. E. R. Davies, Clerk to the Carnarvon Education Committee, and 
one of Mr. Lloyd-George’s most active henchmen, discourses thus 
about them: ‘‘ Since the days of the historical Star Chamber no great 
Department of State in this country has acted so arbitrarily or shown 
so utter a disregard for the ordinary principles of right in the discharge 
of judicial functions as the Board a Education are now doing.” It 
claims that a difference ought to be made between the two kinds of 
schools. ‘‘The Education Act clearly and expressly distinguishes 
between provided and non- provided schools. In the case of the latter, 
it is expressly enacted that they must, as a condition of maintenance, 
place their buildings in efficient repair. There is no such demand in 
the Act in respect of Council schools.” The managers of non-provided 
schools are jubilant, and quote freely about the proverb about sauce for 
the goose. The first Welsh revolt school was opened on July 3 at the 
Wesleyan Chapel of Llandecwyn, one of the most mountainous parts of 
Merioneth. Montgomeryshire has come into conflict with the Board of 
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Education, on account of the non-payment of the salaries due for the 
quarter ending June 30to the teachers of the Newtown National School. 
These have been paid directly by the Board. 


Mr. David R. Harris, B.A. Lond., M.A. Cambridge, Master of 
Method and Senior Lecturer in the London Day 
Appointments. Training College, has been appointed Principal of 
the Normal College, Bangor. Mr. William 
Phillips, M.A., Lecturer in the Normal Department for Men, has been 
promoted to the post of Professor of Education at the Cardiff Uni- 
versity College. Mr. John Griffith, B.Sc., senior assistant master at 
the Blaenau Ffestiniog County School, has been elected Head Master 
of the Dolgelley County School. Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., 
Head Master of the Aberdare County School, has been appointed 
Head Master of the Grocers? Company’s School, Hackney Downs, 
London—the first secondary school in the metropolis to be transferred 
to the London County Council. | 


The Welsh Language Society will hold a Holiday Course of 

Instruction in Welsh at the University College, 
ag en Cardiff, from July 31 to August ae Previous 
courses have been very successful, and there is 
every reason to believe that this year’s course will be equally well 
attended. Teachers in districts where Welsh is spoken to any great 
extent will be foolish to neglect such an admirable opportunity of 
learning the best methods of teaching the Welsh language. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Conference on the three-term session and the reform of the Arts 
curriculum, which met at Glasgow in June, was 
Prasat resumed at St. Andrews on July 7. Such questions 
as the length of the terms, the number of lectures to 
be given, the times of examination, &c., were fully discussed. On 
hardly any of these points was there unanimity, but various resolutions 
were carried by majorities. As there is little hope of an ordinance being 
passed unless there is practical unanimity regarding the most important 
questions, the result of the Conference, so far as it has gone, can hardly 
be satisfactory to the advocates of reform. There remains, however, 
the possibility of a liberating ordinance, which shall give to each Uni- 
versity the power to make its own arrangements as regards terms, 
lectures, &c. The Conference is to be resumed on October 3 at Perth, 
when the proposed reform of the Arts curriculum will be considered. 


The award of fellowships, scholarships, and research grants for next 
Oides academic year has just been aed: Forty-four 
amegi fellowships and scholarships and forty research 

rants have been awarded, and the total expenditure 

amounts to nearly Z ,000. Of the fellowships and scholarships fifteen 

go : Edinburgh, ten to Glasgow, ten to Alerdeen, and nine to St. 
ndrews. 


Glasgow University Court has had under consideration proposals for 
obtaining a new recreation ground for the University. 


Play G bis — The present ground is very small, and it will prob- 
University. ably be required in a few years as a site for new 


University buildings. It is proposed to buy about 
twelve acres of ground at Scotstounhill, a few miles west of Glasgow. 
The total cost, including the expense of laying out the ground, is 
expected to be between £8,000 and £10,000. This is to be raised by 
subscription, the subscribers forming a limited company with the right 
to elect six out of sixteen members of the committee of management, 
and to dispose of the ground in the event of its ceasing to be used as a 
recreation ground for the University of Glasgow. It was proposed that 
the University Court should give a subscription from the Gaiversity 
funds, but legal objection was raised to this on the ground that the 
Court cannot give money for the purchase of ground in which it is not 
to have a vested interest. In other respects the project was approved. 
Proposals are also being made for the extension of the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Union at an estimated cost of £10,000. 


The Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh has been commem- 
orating the quatercentenary of its foundation. 
Honorary fellowships were conferred on the repre- 
sentatives of the Universities of Austria, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States, and various parts of the British Empire. The French 
Ambassador, M. Cambon, attended some of the functions. 

Prof. Alexander R. Simpson has resigned the Chair of Midwifery in 
Edinburgh University, to which he was appointed thirty-five years ago, 
in succession to his uncle, the late Sir James T. Simpson. 

Mr. W. H. Watkinson, Professor in the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College, has been appointed to the Harrison Chair of 
Engineering in the University of Liverpool in succession to Prof. Hele 
Shaw. Prof. Watkinson was associated with Lord Kelvin and the late 
Prof, Fleeming Jenkin in the laying of the Transatlantic cables, and he 
was for five years a teacher of engineering in Sheffield before he came 
to Glasgow in 1893. 

Mr. Walter Moberley, Merton College, Oxford, has been appointed 


Appointments, &c. 


Lecturer in Political Science and assistant to the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Aberdeen University, and Miss Mary E. Thomson, M.A., 
and Miss Johanna Forbes, M.A., have been appointed assistants to 
the Professor of Humanity in the same University. 

Arrangements are being made for the celebration of the quater- 
centenary of Aberdeen University next year, and it is hoped that the 
King may visit Aberdeen and open the new buildings at Marischal 
College. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. — Scholarships are awarded as follows :— 
George Long Scholar, £70, G. H. Mannooch, Brighton College ; 
Newton Memorial Scholar, £50, D. Hazeldine, Southey Hall, Worth- 
ing ; Gill Memorial Scholar, £50, G. R. Goldingham, Brighton 
College (confined to sons of officers in the Army). Exhibitioner : 
W. S. Ross, Junior House, Brighton College. 

BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—The following entrance scholarships have 
been awarded :—To classical scholarships: G. C. M. Leech (Falcon- 
bury School, Purley), I. E. Palmer (Inholmes, Cheltenham). To 
mathematical exhibitions: G. Thursfield (Salford Park School, Guild- 
ford), T. L. Besant (Ormond House, Dursley). 

CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE.—University of London, Matric- 
ulation Examination: M. E. Adam, K. E. Derrick, M. A. Pocock 
passed in Division I., and nine in Division II. College scholarships 
and other distinctions outside the school : — University of Oxford: 
Honours School of English Language and Literature, Class I., E. G. 
Moore ; Class III., O. M. Sleigh, E. G. Williams ; Preliminary Science 
Examination—Chemistry, G. M. Leeson; Final Pass School, Group 
C, Physics, G. M. Leeson; Holy Scripture (part of Moderations), 
E. Dodwell; The Margaret Evans History Prize, A. Blake (proxime 
accessit). University of Dublin: The following degrees have been 
conferred on former pupils of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham :— 
M.A.: Emily Annabella A. Shekleton (Oxon.), B.A.: May M. Am- 
strong (Cantab.), Isabella Grace F. Merson (Cantab.). 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—Speech Day was on June 23, and a large 
gathering of visitors assembled both to speed the parting Head Master 
and to hear his brother, the Colonial Secretary. The prizes were 
distributed by the Head Master. The chief prize-winners were 
C. H. Gidney, A. E. Lucas, R. Yorke, D. H. Watson, B. Mac- 
kenzie, W. Lyon, R. G. Beazley, G. R. Northman, and L H. 
Mason. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton dwelt on the qualities required in a 
head master—sympathy, manliness, high aims, and, above all, the 
power of imparting those qualities to others. He noted the use that 
the carpenters’ shop and the riding school would be to Haileyburians 
who intended to colonize; but, above all, the fairness and sense of 
justice that a public school like Haileybury imparted would stand in 
stead those who were called upon to deal with native races in remote 
colonies where there was little criticism on a man’s actions. 

Harrow ScHOOL.—The principal prize-winner on Speech Day 
(June 30) was J. R. M. Butler, who carried off the prizes for Latin 
hexameters, elegiacs, and lyrics, Latin prose, essay, and epigram. 
The English essay prize was won by Corbett, and that for the English 
poem by Howson. Of the Greek prizes, that for Greek prose fell to 
Morris, and that for iambics to Brandt (both of them, par parenthèse, 
in the cricket eleven), and that for Greek epigram to Milner-White. 
Prior won the Prior Divinity Prize, Sonnenthal the Neeld Medal for 
Mathematics, Crompton the Beddington Science Prizes, and Lee and 
Randall Lord Battersea’s Prizes for translation into French and 
German respectively. Other prizes were awarded as follows :—Pember 
Prizes (Greek and Latin grammar); Butler, Tallents, Dodd (fifth 
form), Butler mins. (Lower School); Shakespere Prizes: Milner- 
White (medal), Meyerstein (fifth form), Owen mz. (Lower School). 
Briscoe Eyre Music Prizes: Meyerstein, Davidson mi. ; Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Prize: Craufurd ; Admiral Colomb’s Naval Prize Essay : 
Milner-White ; Bourchier History Prizes: Law, Rose (fifth form), 
Ledward (Lower School) ; Bourchier Reading Prizes: Murray, Stuart 
sen., Fleming (Lower School) ; Coward History Prizes: Rose, Joynson, 
Nicol, Roberts mins. Yates Thompson Art Prizes: Mr. Vereker, 
Faber, Lyster ma. The list of honours for the year includes ten 
scholarships and exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, of which two 
were for Modern History (J. G. Craufurd at University College and 
D. L. Murray at Balliol), and the rest for Classics: H. B. Bingham, 
University’ College; D. R. Brandt, exhibition at Balliol; R. O. 
Morris, New College; F. G. Tupper and F. C. W. Wynter, Hertford 
College ; R. Milner-White, Pembroke College, Cambridge; L. A. 
Hudson, Pembroke; H. B. Prior, Caius. There were also five direct 
passes into Sandhurst : A. K. Faulkner, P. A. Kennedy, K. F. Franks, 
C. V. Swan, J. G. Porter. R. S. Ryan, who passed first out of 
Woolwich (Sword of Honour), and C, E. Wood, who passed second 
out of Sandhurst were Old Harrovians. M. Millet, whom France had 
lent to us (delightful result of the entente cordiale) in pursuance of the 
new system of master-exchange, passes from us, and so we lose the 
refreshing presence of his charming and cultured personality. The three 
chief events of the term have been the King and Queen’s visit on Speech 
Day (June 30), the winning of,the Ashburton Shield at Bisley, and the 
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match at Lord’s against Eton. Except, porba S, for the weather, 
their Majesties’ visit was thoroughly successful. Fhe School, past and 
present, with the masters, met them in ‘‘ Speecher,” from which every 
one else was, by Royal command, excluded. The school songs, that 
peculiar product of Harrow, evidently awoke the pleasurable interest 
of their Majesties, and ‘‘ Forty Years On” and *‘ Auld Lang Syne” 
won a special smile of approval. Then, with the aid of electricity, 
more novo, the new lands were declared annexed to Harrow. It only 
remains to pay for them—in which laborious task may Harrow find 
many helpers! The victory at Bisley did not come altogether as a 
surprise. The eight had won all their matches except two—v. Rugby 
and the Grenadier Guards. But it was very welcome, as it is many 
years since the Shield found its way to the Hill. It was finally escorted 
to the Vaughan Library amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. As for the 
great cricket match, it need only be said that, after looking like a 
monotonous defeat for Harrow, it became, thanks to the magnificent 
batting of J. Reunert, a most exciting struggle and was left drawn—in 
favour of the Hill. 

KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—The following elections have been 
made :—To Junior Foundation Scholarships: C. B. Simeon, P. G. E. 
Chave, D. L. Robertson, E. A. Graty (for modern subjects), all of 
King’s School. To probationer foundation scholarships: J. W. M. 
Maynard (Mr. Meakin, Southbourne), H. D. Townend (Mr. Irving, 
Camberley), C. B. Jerram (Mr. Robinson, Godalming), J. M. Courtney 
(Mr. Taylor, Broadstairs), R. E. Martin (Mr. Pearce, Ripley), P. L. 
Bathurst (Mr. Mallam, Sydenham), T. Barry (Mr. Hinxman, Worthing), 
B. S. Rea (Mr. Counsell, Sevenoaks). To entrance scholarships : 
C. J. Galpin (Junior King’s School), P. L. Bathurst (Mr. Mallam, 
Sydenham), H. D. Townend (Mr. Irving, Camberley), B. S. Rea (Mr. 
Counsell, Sevenoaks), R. E. Martin (Mr, Pearce, Ripley), D. O. 
Fardell (Junior King’s School). To house scholarships: C. B. 
Jerram (Mr. Robinson, Godalming), J. B. Sidebotham (Mr. Malden, 
Brighton), J. W. M. Maynard (Mr. Meakin, Southbourne), T. Barry 
(Mr. Hinxman, Worthing). 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual 
distribution of prizes of the North London Collegiate School took place 
on the afternoon of June 28 in the Clothworkers’ Hall of the school. 
The prizes were presented by Mrs. Latham, the wife of the Chairman 
of the Governors, and Lord Aberdeen presided, supported by Mr. 
Latham, M.A., K.C. The report, read by the Head Mistress, 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Lit.D., included a considerable list of hon- 
ours gained by old pupils at the Universities. After the distribution 
of prizes Lord Aberdeen addressed the girls and told them that on 
them depended largely the future of this historic school, and that the 
ablest teacher can do but little without the co-operation of the pupils. 
Schools now, especially girls’ schuols, are very different from what 
they had heen in his day; but the full value of modern schools was 
still unrecognized, at any rate by members of hisown sex. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the Head Mistress’s report :—The number of pupils 
in school is 406. Of the 49 senior pupils who left during the year, 33 
were matriculated students of the University of London, 20 being 
entitled to the new School Leaving Certificate, 6 at the Matriculation 
and 14 at the highest standard. 17 of these pupils have proceeded to 
the Universities—15§ to the University of London, § to study science 
and 10 arts; I to Oxford to study classics; 1 to Wales to study 
science. Of these 17, 8 won open scholarships: Maude Willis, £40 a 
year for three years at University College, London; Jane Rackham 
and Elsie Blencoe, £50 a year for three years at the Royal Holloway 
College (to which the London County Council added £60 and £50 a 
year for 3 years respectively); Winifred Marples, £30 a year for 3 
years at the Royal Holloway College ; Florence Barnett and Madeline 
Mortimer, free places at Bedford College for 3 years ; Isabel Soar, £30 
a year for 3 years at University College, Bangor. The school 
scholarships have been awarded as follows :— The Clothworkers’ 
Leaving Scholarship to Gwendolen Watson ; Platt Endowment Scholar- 
ships of £20 each and the Prance Scholarship of £10 to Myra Dobson 
(for classics), to Winifred Marples (English and History), Gertrude 
Sabin (for Modern Languages), and to Margaret Cooke, Violet Cooper, 
Katherine Curtis, Anna Fox, and Ethel Steuart, all of whom are still 
in the school. The highest honours this year have been gained by 
Marjory Long and Margaret Tonkin, the former having obtained thg 
second and the latter the third place on the Girton Entrance Scholar- 
ship list. Marjory Long receives, therefore, £50 a year for 3 years in 
mathematics, and Margaret Tonkin £30 a year for 3 years in modern 
languages. Academic successes among former pupils are as follows :— 
§ have graduated in Arts, 2 in Science, and 3 in Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of London ; 7 have passed the London Examination in the Art, 
Theory, and History of Teaching ; 3 appear in the Tripos Lists of the 
University of Cambridge: Miss Mary M. Wood in Mathematics, Miss 
Ethel Frodsham in Natural Sciences, and Miss W. Jones in Modern 
Languages. Miss Agnes Robertson and Miss Marie Stopes have gained 
the London Doctorate of,Science for botanical research. 

Norrinc Hitt HiGH ScCHOOL.—May Williams has gained a 
scholarship for chemistry, botany, and applied mathematics ri £60 for 
three years, and Margaret Mead has been awarded a bursary for 
mathematics at the Royal Holloway College. In the London Uni- 


versity Matriculation Examination Eileen Wallace, Florence Hunt, and 
Janet Upcott were placed in the First Division; Enid Branson and 
Florence Leach in the Second. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The entrance scholarships have been awarded 
as follows :—F. H. M. ee (Tonbridge School), S. A. Wadsworth 
(High Croft, Westerham), F. H. Knott (Mr. B. P. Browning, Ban. 
stead), F. Kidd (Tonbridge School), H. R. Raikes (Mr. E. Murray, 
Upper Walmer), P. J. A. Montague (Mr. S. Middleton, Fremington), 
E. Nottidge (Tonbridge School), A. E. C. T. Dooner (King’s School, 
Rochester), L. Browning (Tyttenhanger Lodge, St. Albans), H. E. 
Waller (Tonbridge School), H. J. Cunningham (Tyttenhanger Lodge, 
St. Albans). The Head Master addresses a reminder to the parents 
of successful candidates, ‘‘ where the money value of the scholarship is 
not of importance to them, their boys would still retain the name and 
distinction of scholars if they decline to accept the emoluments: other 
candidates would then receive valuable pecuniary help.” On Old Boys’ 
Day, July 8, two more beautiful windows, designed and executed by 
Mr. C. W. Whall, were unveiled in the new chapel. One is erected in 
memory of Dr. James Ind Welldon, Head Master from 1843 to 1875. 
The other is in memory of those Old Tonbridgians who gave their lives 
for their country during the South African War. The former represents 
scenes from the life of St. Andrew; the latter has St. George of 
Cappadocia as its subject. The ceremony was performed by the Bishop 
of Kensington, and by the Marquess Camden, Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Kent. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. — Speech Day was Thursday, July 6. 
One Speech Day is very like another, but additional interest was 
attached to it this year from the fact that it was the first time we met 
in the new Memorial Hall for the prize-giving, &c. ; and our numerous 
visitors had the opportunity of admiring the grand proportions of the 
interior of the new hall, and of congratulating themselves that they no 
longer had to endure so heroically the crowded discomforts of the old 
schoolroom on like occasions. Our cricket ekeven have fulfilled the 
hopes entertained of them in the early part of the season ; and, though 
they managed to beat Haileybury after a good match by four wickets, 
met with a disastrous single-innings defeat from Repton, for whom 
Crawford took 163 runs and 10 wickets. Our shooting eight did well 
at Bisley, and’ were fourth for the Ashburton Shield, four points behind 
Harrow. If the last shot of all on one side had been a ‘‘ bull,” instead 
of, for some unaccountable reason, a ‘* miss,” we should have come out 
at the top of the list. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The examiners for the election of new 
scholars were Mr. W. Durnford, of King’s, Cambridge, and Mr. J. 
Tracey, of Keble, Oxford. The following were elected :—E. F. W. 
Besley, A. M. Ker, N. K. Adam, E. M. Barlow, G. F. Laurence, 
J. C. H. Hill, I. M. M. Macandrew, S. S. G. Leeson, G. F. I. 
Schwerolt, B. J. M. Bebb, G. R. Driver, G. E. Law, C. L. Godson, 
M. W. Parr, J. A. Selby-Bigge, G. H. Broadhurst, A. W. E. Fenton, 
W. D. Croft, F. H. Brabant, A. H. Christie, N. S. Tirard. I. M.M. 
Macandrew and N. S. Tirard are elected to exhibitions. There are at 
present twelve or thirteen vacancies for next September. The King’s 
Silver Medals for speeches have been awarded to W. R. Hoffmeister 
and L. W. Hunter. The Reading Prize has been given to M. 
Heseltine ; the English Verse to C. H. Benley. 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL.—A successful session was 
brought to a close on July 14, when Lady Chelmsford presented the 
prizes, and Lord Chelmsford (who has just been appointed Governor of 
Queensland) subsequently addressed the pupils. In his report Mr. 
Watson Bain mentioned examination distinctions—including first place 
at the Arsenal Trade Lads’ Examination—gained by boys and girls of 
the school, and referred to changes in curriculum and time-table intro- 
duced since his appointment. Reference was also made to the 
adoption of black and yellow as the school colours, to the formation of 
football, hockey, cricket, and lawn tennis clubs, and to botanical 
excursions made during the summer term, as well as to the Christmas 
concert and the drill and gymnastic display given before we broke up 
for Easter. Several additions have been made to the staff in view of 
an cea eas inerease of pupils next term. Ethel Clothier has passed 
the London Matriculation Examination in the First Division. 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. — Speech Day was June 29. This 
year’s honour list includes the following: — K. W. Sills, Histor- 
ival Tripos, Part II., Second Class; T. C. Williams, Mathematical 
Tripos, Part I., Second Class; J. J. Paine, Mathematical Tripos, 
Part I., Third Class; M. M. Dunlop and D. M. Zimmern, Classical 
Tripos, Part I., Second Class; J. M. Scrutton, Historical Tripos, 
Part I., Third Class; R. L. Gunn, Honours School, English Litera- 
ture, Third Class; M. Wadsworth, Victoria University, Modern 
Languages, Second Class: D. Watkins, B.A. Durham; H. Watkins, 
B.Litt. Durham; M. M. Anderson, Classical Honour Moderations, 
Second Class. H. Ford, L. J. Trench, and J. J. Paine have taken 
the ad cundem B.A. degree at Trinity College, Dublin. H. M. Oyler 
has been elected toa Research Studentship in Modern Languages at 
Girton College, Cambridge. E. Partridge has been selected to fill a 
vacancy in the French Ecole Normale at Carcassonne. Miss Dove 
and two of the assistant mistresses (Miss Whitelaw and Miss Swainson) 
took their ad eundem B.A. and M.A, degrees at Dublin on July 6. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to Olga von Stena. 

The Extra Prize for July is awarded to ypappartırós. 

The second joint winner of the Extra Prize for May is Miss 
Caroline S. Falding, The Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for June is Miss Marion Little, 
St. Winifred’s, Eastbourne. 


CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE DE CONTI. 

Son esprit étoit naturel, brillant, vif, ses reparties promptes, plai- 
santes, jamais blessantes, le gracieux répandu partout, sans affectation ; 
avec toute la futilité du monde, de la cour, des femmes, et leur langage 
avec elles, lesprit solide et infiniment sensé; il en donnoit a tout le 
monde, il se mettoit sans cesse et merveilleusement a la portée et au 
niveau de tous, et parloit le langage de chacun avec une facilité nom- 
pareille. Tout en lui prenoit un air aisé. Il avoit la valeur des héros, 
leur maintien a la guerre, leur simplicité partout, qui toutefois cachoit 
beaucoup d’art. Les marques de leurs talents pourrvient passer pour 
le dernier coup de pinceau de son portrait; mais comme tous les 
hommes, il avoit sa contre-partie. Cet homme si aimable, si charmant, 
si délicieux n’aimoit rien. I] avoit et voulvit des amis comme on veut 
et qu’onades meubles. Encore qu'il se respectat, il étoit bas courtisan ; 
il ménageoit tout, et montroit trop combien il sentoit ses besoins en 
tous genres de choses et d'hommes: avare, avide de bien, ardent, 
injuste. .. . Avec tout cela, on ne pouvoit s'en déprendre ; la servitude, 
si régnante jusque sur les moindres choses, y échoue toujours. Jamais 
homme n’eut tant d’art caché sous une simplicité si naive, sans quoi 
que ce soit d’affecté en rien. Tout en lui couloit de source; jamais 
rien de tiré, de recherché; rien ne lui coatoit. On n’ignorvit pas qu'il 
n'aimoit rien, ni ses autres défauts; on les lui passuit tous, et on 
Vaimoit véritablement, quelquefois jusqu’à se le reprocher, toujours sans 
sen corriger. 


By OLGA VON STENA. 


CHARACTER OF THE PRINCE DE CONTI. 

His wit was natural, sparkling, and lively; his repartee prompt and 
humorous without being offensive ; his manner gracions withcut being 
affected. A society man, dancing attendance at Court and on fine 
ladies, an adept at the fashionable jargon of the day, he yet had plenty 
of good sound sense. Friendly to all, he had a wonderful knack of 
putting himself within the reach of, and on a level with, every one, and 
of suiting his conversation to the listener—and this with an air of 
perfect ease. With the bravery of a hero and the demeanour of one in 
war he always had a heroic simplicity, which concealed, however, a 
good deal of art. These qualities might well be considered the finish- 
ing touches to his portrait, but that, like all men, he had another side, 
Amiable, charming, delightful though he was, this man cared, for 
nothing. He had friends, and wished to have them, much as one 
wishes for and has furniture. With all his self-respect, he was a servile 
courtier ; he made use of everything, showing only too plainly the need 
he felt of all sorts of things and people. Then, too, he was stingy, 
fond of comfort, passionate, unjust. . . . And yet it was impossible to 
break with him ; servility, so powerful over the smallest trifles, failed 
there. No man ever had so much art concealed beneath such trans- 
parent simplicity, without the slightest trace of affectation. Every- 
thing about him was fresh and spontaneous; there was no effort, no 
striving after effect; everything came easily to him. People were 
neither ignorant of his indifference to everything nor blind to his 
faults; but in him these were passed over, and people were honestly 
fond of him, even to the point ot reproaching themselves for it—with- 
out, however, mending their ways. 


I remember the late Mr. Cotter Morison—who, as ‘‘ doctus sermones 
utriusque linguae,” was a competent judge in the matter—tclling me 
that he considered Saint-Simon a more difficult author than Tacitus. 
The passage chosen contained one or two cruxes and a number of pit- 
falls for the unwary. Saint-Simon wrote, moreover, à /a diable, and his 
careless, nervous style is not easy to reproduce. I will deal with the 
points seriatim. Esprit: the double use is one instance of careless 
writing, and the attempt to find a single corresponding word in English 
was rightly abandoned. ‘* Humour” suits best in the first line, as we 
want ‘‘witty”’ for plaisantes; in the fourth line, ‘‘a foundation of 
sound, solid common sense” will serve. Futilité: ‘frivolity of 
society.” Leur langage avec elles: ‘‘their jargon when in their com- 
pany.” The French might mean, “of women conversing with 
women,” but this rendering is barred by the context. X en donnoit 
à tout le monde: this is one of the cruxes. The meaning seems to 
hover between the literal, ‘‘he scattered his gifts of intellect broad- 
cast,” and the idiomatic, ‘‘ he imposed on everybody” (as in Moliere’s 
“Oh! oh! Phomme de bien, vous m'en voulez donner”). Perhaps 
“he was all things to all men” best preserves the neutral tone. A /a 
guerre: ‘their behaviour in the field”; it matters not whether we 


understand when he or when they were fighting; but partout, ‘ both 
in peace and war,” points rather to the former. Les marques: here 
the letter killeth, and half of the versions were unintelligible without 
the French. For the prize version I would substitute ‘‘ These heroic 
characteristics,” &c. Contre-partie: ‘‘counterpart” is a non-sens. 
Cet homme: ‘*This man so amiable,” &c., smacks of the French. 
Lt ménageott tout: ‘‘he turned everything to account, betraying how 
greatly he needed for his selfish objects persons and property of every 
description.” Avec tout cela: ‘* Yet it was impossible to cast him off; 
in his case servility, which regulates men’s conduct even in trifles, 
proved powerless.” The meaning, as I interpret, is that courtiers, 
notwithstanding their inbred servility, failed to resist the fascination of 
the Prince even when he was out of favour with the Court. Two 
candidates have pointed out that the reading in their edition of the 
“ Mémoires ” is échoua ; if échoue stands, it must be taken as an historic 
present, or, better, as a customary present: ‘‘ fails in cases like this.” 
I pronounce with diffidence, but I do not think that the alternative 
version, ** Men are naturally servile, and so let themselves be enslaved 
by Conti,” can stand. Se le reprocher: “to cast it in his teeth” was a 
bad mistake which accounted for several Fourth and Fifth Classes. 
The prize version, it will be seen, has two or three misrenderings, but 
in style it was distinctly first. 


We classify the 150 versions received as follows :— 

First Cla’s.—Gorrymore, Menevia, Chestnut, Chemineau, Gempy, 
Khedive, Fortes et Fideles, Sirach, Taugenichts, Altnacoille, Olga von 
Stena, Prig, Annunziata, S.N.N., A.S.W., Kirna. 

Second Class. —Terna, ‘Avenel, Undine, Crag, Mars, Tricycle, 
Ravenshill, Primrose, X.Y.Z., E.M.M.C., F.N.T.K., Ardnaree, 
Iz-Wa, C.S., Vanskelig, Trimardeur, Persis, Ambleside, T.P.N., 
Stedlye, Parva Domus, Quis, Sloyne, Sarum, 11975, H.M.S., Crow, 
E.O. Harrow, H.C.K., At spes non fracta, Gothicus, Jahani, 
T.H.E M., Orac, D.I., E.A.M., D. de V., Ingeborg, Bellechasse, 
Alix, Emil, Dudevant, Grenoble, J.B.A., T.A.W., W.F.K., Bladud, 
Gretna Green, Manyar, Shakspere, Wilts. 

Third Class.—].B.S., G.A.Tann, Fantail Pigeon, Bonnet, J.K., 
Scavenger, Seraphine Miggs, Self, Phalène, Llewellyn, Duncan, Tete 
Blanche, C.E.H., C.E.A., Meline, Nailil, Patna, Magnesium, Amor 
vincit omnia, Orme, Diana, J.M., Le Novice, Lys, E.L.S.B., C.H.T. 
Emilia, Britannia, Mot, A.K.M.G., Hitch-hurst, A.C.G., Auctor, 
Felixstowe, Violette, A.M.E.H., Zilpall, Broomstick, Virtutis gloria 
merces, Utrecht, Rotidé, Candida, Géansebliimchen, Barebones, 
S.L.S.S., Timber, Eboracensis. 

Fourth Class.—K.M.L., Monica, Number 13, Potiphar, Orient, 
Joseph, Bon Accord, Frederika, D.K., St. Margaret, Puck, D.B., 
Cuckvo, cos 4 + sec 4, Una, N.E.R., Nebro, Paris, Quill, Lumbie, 
A.O.C., Prats, Pena. 

Fifth Class.—Nuts, Motor, Uriel, Salut, O.A., Quae, S.T.O., 
Conte, Dimple, Palin, T.Q., Rex, Fabra, M.P., Will, Cant, Weld, 
T.H.C., Columbine, Tris, California, U.T. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TEN GUINEAS. 

Prizes to the above amount are offered for the following 
subjects. Lhe full award will not be made unless, in the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, but a minimum of Five Guineas is 
guaranteed :— i i 

DRAWING. 

1. An architectural sketch in black and white or sepia. 

2. A water-colour landscape. 

3. A sketch of school-life, adapted for an illustration. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

1. A study of wild flowers 7 situ. 

2. A study of animal life—birds, butterflies, &c, 

3. A landscape or seascape. 

4. A snap shot showing objects in motion. 

In each of these classes as many as three photographs may be sent. 
The photographs should lend themselves for reproduction as slides for 
use in natural history or geography lessons. 

LITERARY. 
1. An original verse translation of any short French or German lyric. 
. 2, A parody of any living poet. 

No entries will be received after September 16. Photographs 
(except those of prize-winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 

Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. ’ 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TRE College of Preceptors does not show its best side 

at half-yearly meetings. We had expected a full- 
dress debate on the Federation scheme, but the proceedings 
suggested rather a Fiscal night in the House 


a here of Commons. Utterly futile questions 
College. were introduced by speeches of inordinate 


length, and when at last the Federation 
paragraph (quoted in last month’s “ Notes”) was reached 
the point of order was raised whether Canon Bell should 
be allowed to read his “half sheet of note paper.” Canon 
Bell announced that the seven associations invited had all 
given in their adhesion and undertaken to subscribe for 
five years an aggregate of £350. ° There was, he stated, no 
possibility of exacting a higher contribution, and he urged 
the College not to reject an alliance which would help the 
College financially and add enormously to its prestige. In 
particular, he appealed to private-school masters whose 
cause the federative bodies had espoused. The appeal 
fell on deaf ears. The meeting, taking their cue from the 
Council’s report, had evidently come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him; and no one attempted to reply to Mr. James 
Wilson, who, enforcing Mr. Haldane’s opinion, pronounced 
it inconceivable that the Privy Council should grant a 
charter to a body one of whose professed objects was to 
resist the encroachments of the State and the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities. 


COTLAND has just cause of complaint against the 
Government—not, like Wales, on account of what it 

has done, but of what e left undone. Prof. Darroch 
expressed the universal sentiment of his 

e countrymen when he spoke of “two years 
of labour lost, two years of abortive con- 

ferences, two years of weary pilgrimages to London.” And 
the pity of it is that it needed buta little more backbone 
in the Prime Minister, an earlier introduction of the Bill, 
or even a declaration that, if needs be, the twelfth of August 
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would be sacrificed to secure the passing of a great national 
measure approved in its main features by the whole nation. 
As it is, Scotland is in worse plight than if the Bill had 
never been mooted; for moribund educational authorities 
have naturally held their hand and thought only of leaving 
an unencumbered estate to their successors. Thus, there 
is at the present moment an accumulation of £100,000 
earmarked for the purposes of higher education, and the 
Department will have to decide whether this is to be dis- 
tributed among existing School Boards or to be reserved 
in the hope that the Bill will be passed next Session. 


T natural tendency of the Education Estimates is to 
increase automatically in spite of the economy of the 
Board. The sum asked for this year is upwards of twelve 
and a half millions. In itself this sounds 
The Education os . 
Estimates. a large figure ; but when it is apportioned 
no single locality feels that it is treated with 
overwhelming liberality. At the same time the rates are 
going up, and there is every indication that still more 
money must be spent on education. Growls and grumbles 
are heard here and there, but there is no sign that the 
nation really grudges the money spent on its schools, if 
only if is convinced that the money is wisely spent. Parlia- 
ment, and through Parliament the country, is anxious to 
hear an exposition of the policy of the Board couched 
in such terms that the man in the street can grasp the 
significance of a great national work. It is in meeting this 
just expectation that we find Sir William Anson a little 
disappointing. Instead of technical details of the mysteries 
of grants and the puzzles of the Code, we looked for a 
general statement of the policy of the Board in dealing with 
the enormously important question of national education, a 
concise account of what had been accomplished, and a fore- 
cast of the immediate future. 


> WILLIAM tells us that there has been a large 
increase in the Inspectorate and that a beginning has 
been made of an organization that will keep the Board fully 
Th informed on all points of educational work. 

o Board's Hei . 

Eyes and Ears. e is anxious that the Inspectors should 
not be classified in water-tight divisions ; 
at the same time he admits the need of specialization by 
saying that “it is quite impossible for the same men or 
women to pronounce a satisfactory opinion on the condition 
of a technical institute, an old grammar school, a teachers’ 
centre, or infants’ department of a Council school.” We 
are not quite sure that we agree to this dictum. It may well 
be that the same man, after due experience of course, may 
pronounce a confident opinion on any type of educational 
institution, and that to limit a man to one sort of school is 
to run the risk of a narrower judgment. Besides the In- 
spectorate as sources of information for the Board, there 
are the Consultative Committee and the Office of Special 
Inquiries. These two departments were just mentioned in 
passing, but we were not told what they have been doing or 
what it is proposed that they should do. The deliberations 
of the Consultative Committee are private and confidential, 
but the results of these deliberations might surely be made 
known. And it is amazing that nothing is said of the office 
that should be the general intelligence department of the 
Board. 


[‘ regard to the administration of secondary schools two 
points have recently been much in dispute between 
the Local Authorities and the Board: these are concerned 
with governing bodies and with fees. 
Sir William passes airily over the matter 
by saying with regard to the first point 


Covernors and 
Fees. 
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that Local Authorities are coming to see the wisdom of 
appointing governing bodies. We doubt if this can be 
viewed as more than a pious aspiration. Though we cor- 
dially support the Board in their efforts to maintain the 
dignity of governing bodies, we also recognize that in 
certain localities either the constitution of the governing 
body must be enlarged so as to include the oversight of all 
higher education in the given area, or else proper co- 
ordination will be impossible. There is another point: if 
the Local Authority keeps the financial control of a second- 
ary school that ıt maintains (as indeed it ought), the 
governors, shorn of financial responsibility, will at the same 
time lose much of their position and influence. As to 
fees, we are told that the Board cares nothing for fees as 
fees, and that no principle is involved. So long as the 
Authority can show the probability of an income sufficient 
to maintain the school adequately, the Board are content 
merely to advocate, and not to insist upon, the charging of 
fees to parents. ' The question seems to us a bigger one 
than this implies, and we should have been glad if Sir 
William had declared a fixed policy. But the word 
“ secondary ” now includes at least three distinct grades of 
schools, as differentiated by the leaving age of the pupils ; 
so that the matter has become complicated and cannot be 
settled off-hand. 


'AJHAT is a first-grade school? Dissatisfied with the 
definition of the 1868 Commissioners—one that 

keeps its pupils until the age of eighteen or nineteen and 
A First-Crade prepares an adequate proportion for the 


School. ancient Universittes—Schvoo/ lays down 
one essential and eight minor character- 
istics. A first-grade school, we are told, must be strong in 


classics, fairly strong in mathematics, while science and 
modern languages are of minor importance. ‘The lesser 
points are high fees, entrance scholarships not open to 
elementary schools, and predominance of boarders, large 
numbers (‘‘many approaching a thousand”), non-local 
character, non-receipt of local or central grants. The 
existing number of such schools is reckoned at 120, and 
(here we agree) the supply is sufficient. The attempt to 
reclassify schools is praiseworthy, but it seems to us mon- 
strous to attach a term which, according to the writer 
himself, should have an educational, not a social, connota- 
tion to a particular type of school which no one would 
uphold as the ideal school of the future. Our ideal, as we 
picture it, is a day school of not more than three hundred 
boys, with modern subjects—in particular, English—as the 
basis, and bifurcation in the higher forms between classics 
and science, either holding equal rank. Are such schools, 
which we hope to see increase and multiply, to be classed 
as second-grade and, like Tristram Shandy, be weighted in 
the cradle witb a vulgar appellation ? 


Loe the innocuous title of ‘ Holiday Tasks” the 
Warden of Bradfield College discusses, in the School 
World, a fundamental question of school organization—the 
arrangement of school terms and holidays. 

eed Holiday He holds—and we agree—that the modern 
division of the year into three terms, with 
a break in summer of from six to eight weeks, is bad hus- 
bandry and wasteful of a boy’s mental energy. On the 
one hand, as every schoolmaster will bear witness, after 
hine or ten weeks both boys and masters tend to become 
stale; on the other, the serious work done in vacation by 
candidates preparing for some special examination with no 
deleterious effects shows that there is no need for boys’ 
minds to lie fallow for seven or eight consecutive weeks 
each year. The fact is that the present arrangement has 
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been made to suit the convenience of masters and, in 
particular, of house masters. Dr. Gray, however, omits to 
point the moral. A recurrence to four terms (Dr. Gray 
would have five) and shorter holidays is only possible with 
a return to day schools. 


AT an Oxford meeting of the Association to promote the 
Higher Education of Working Men the Bishop of 
Hereford renewed his plea for an extension of evening 
continuation schools. He enlarged on 


pho the enormous waste under our present 
Education. truncated educational system—'‘‘a waste 


so great as to constitute an act of national 
folly”; and, asa first step towards amendment, he suggested 
that Local Authorities throughout the country should be 
given, at any rate, the power to make education continuous 
up to the age of seventeen. The actual resolution that he 
moved was a petition to the Board of Education to ascer- 
tain from Local Education Authorities how far, and under 
what conditions, employers and employed in their respective 
areas would welcome legisiation having for its ultimate 
object compulsory attendance at evening ‘schools, but he 
evidently had not much faith in his own resolution. Like 
the country doctor’s prescription for a malady he failed to 
diagnose, it might do some good and could do no possible 
harm. The fact is, as Dr. Percival clearly sees, that the 
initiative must come from the centre. Should we have 
compulsory day education to-day if the option had been left 
to Local Authorities ? 


HE “Suggestions for the consideration of Teachers and 
others concerned in the work of Public Elementary 
Schools.” are couched for the most part in the modest form 
of tentative inquiry. This is a welcome 


Guide; change f 
; ge from the older form of document 
jiji e ang, in which “My Lords” will was auto- 


cratically forced upon the humble teacher. 
In this volume the teacher is taken into the confidence of 
the Board. He is urged to remember his high calling, to 
realize the importance of his opportunities, to bring his 
reason to bear upon his work, to criticize the suggestions of 
the Board, and to strike out a line for himself after con- 
sultation with the Board’s Inspector. The introduction 
and the chapters dealing with various subjects of the 
curriculum, compiled no doubt by members of the in- 
spectorial staff, form in themselves a justification for the 
existence of the Inspectorate. Certain details may be a 
matter of experience (which varies with conditions) and of 
opinion. But the general effect of the publication cannot 
fail to be both helpful and stimulating. It seems to us to 
sum up the best experience of the best teachers. We 
have no space in this column to do more than indicate the 
value of the volume and to say that it will repay careful 
study on the part of all teachers in whatever grade of 
school, and of all members of Education Committees. 


TA HERS who have had experience in both rural 
and in urban districts probably feel that the town 
child is smarter at his work, and is more ready to assimilate 
y new ideas, than the village rustic. But 
rchin or . : 
Yokel. teachers will also agree that precocious 
smartness is not a quality that leads to 
permanent satisfaction. The city boy is, indeed, quicker 
up to acertain point; but it seems that he more readily 
becomes a slave to convention—he is more inclined to 
bow to public opinion and to accept the view of the man 
in the street. The country boy seems at first to beslower; 
but he is more likely to develop powers of independent 
observation and reasoning. The superiority of the town 
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child'is, perhaps, one of the many superstitions which we 
accept without thought just because it has been frequently 
said. Sir J. Crichton-Browne, in addressing the Conference 
of Sanitary: Inspectors, declared untenable the notion that 
the city urchin was. cleverer and better endowed. mentally 
than the little yokel. Town children were,. he declared, 
precocious up to the age of thirteen or fourteen; and then 
came to a standstill mentally. Incidentally he uttered a 
warning to teachers. His view is that any dearth of ability 
from which the nation is suffering may be ascribed to the 
artificial production. of stupidity. It is to be feared that. 
this is partly. a true bill, and that schools do their share in. 
deadening budding intelligence. 


- HE. Board of Education have issued a scheme of. in- 
spectorial areas with a list of Inspectors, arranged 
according: to. the locality to which they are attached. 
The There are now nine divisions in England, 
lmpeotorate. while Wales forms a tenth division. It is 
important to notice that henceforward the 
divisions are the same for all five sections of the In- 
spectorate. The five sections are elementary, secondary and 
pupil-teachers’ centres, technological and evening schools, 
art classes, training colleges. The circular argues at length 
that. these distinctions are for the advantage of the In- 
spectors themselves, who, if each one were made responsible 
for all kinds of education. in his area, would have but a 
very small district and, consequently, but a narrow range of 
experience upon which to form a judgment. This might 
be obviated by changing the districts at frequent intervals. 
There would be advantages in giving to one Inspector the 
control of all education in a certain area. The Inspectorate 
may now be considered complete for the present, że., until 
an: increase in. the work makes reorganization necessary. 
There are no Divisional Inspectors for secondary schools ; 
but the Chief Inspector, Mr. Fletcher, and the three Staff 
Inspectors, Mr. Headlam, Dr. Scott, Mr. Spencer, will not 
be allocated to any particular district. 


[5 commenting on the correspondence in the Times be- 
tween Mrs. Humphry Ward and Dr. Percival, we may 
allow ourselves the satisfaction. of saying that both are 
right. The vacation school has not only 
come to stay—in large towns, at any rate— 
but its methods and curriculum will have 
an influence or the work of the public elementary schools. 
It is, however; of little avail to argue that, because the cost 
at Tavistock Place worked out at 1s. 4d. a head, and in 
Hereford at 8d. only, therefore London is extravagant. 
We want to know exactly what was given for 8d. and what 
was given for.double the amount. The principal charge is 
the cost of. teaching. Buildings may, of course, be had 
rent free. As Mrs. Ward works out the figures, there 
is very little difference in the cost of teaching. For 500 
children the cost. per hour in London was £2. 14s., and 
in Hereford. £2.. 1s. 3d. Mrs. Ward suggests that the 
London child probably wants rather more supervision than 
the Hereford. child. We hope that the august persons 
who decide these matters will not lose sight of a suggestion 
made some time ago by Canon Barnett. He proposed 
that in London school should go on continuously during 
the summer ;. but that for three months there should be a 
special curriculum, following more or less closely the work 
of a vacation school, and that during this period both 
teachers and children should take their holidays in relays. 


Vaeation Schools. 


\ Ñ TE are inclined to welcome a counterblast to the pre- 
vailing. “ workshop ” theory of secondary education. 
In the August: number of the University Review Sir William 
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Ramsay “maintains that to spend several: 
hours a: day, in practical work is, if not 
a waste of time, at least a’ worki of 
supererogation.” He goes on to argue’ that too much 
stress.is' laid upon practical work in education. nowadays. 
Ideas of science can. be gained from watching experiments: 
and from listening to lectures. It is possible, he thinks, to’ 
have quite an intelligent idea of chemistry without! ever 
having handled a test-tube or touched a balance. The 
admitted object of education is of course not to turn all 
boys into chemists. That much time is spent in labor- 
atories without a corresponding increase in scientific know- 
ledge is now generally recognized. But we will not admit’ 
that preparation of apparatus is a waste of time; and, 
although much can be done by demonstration and lecture, 
the average boy will learn more from his own poor attempts 
than from watching the most perfect manipulation. The 
natural restlessness of boys and the tendency towards inatten- 
tion must not be forgotten. There may be to-day too much 
belief in the workshop in the modern type of school, but,. 

on the other hand, in schools where practical work is absent 
there is almost always a certain listlessness apparent in the. 
boys, which implies that their natural activities have. not 
sufficient outlet. 


Seving or 
Doing. 


SIR RICHARD JEBB as President of the Educational’ 
© Science Section of the British Association uttered a’ 
powerful plea in favour of genuine width and breadth of 
study as the real function of a University. 
He showed how men of letters admitted 
the absolute need of a scientific attitude of’ 
thought, and how men of science were equally ready to 
allow the claims of literature. He upheld the ideal of 
University life in which a man, if he does not study a variety’ 
of subjects for purposes of examination, at least mixes with 
men studying other subjects than his own. In the inter- 
course of young men outside the lecture room much 
education is given and received. An institution to deserve 
the name of University must. have schools in several 
faculties. More than: this, some study of literature is 
essential to the student of science; and the student of 
literature should take some branch of scientific work. The 
warning is not unneeded. It is the work of a life-time to’ 
master one small department of a branch of knowledge: 
the temptation is great: to: neglect all other studies: The’ 
point to urge is that the greatest men in literature and in’ 
science have felt the need of a wide range of knowledge to: 
enable them to judge properly the section they have 
made their own. Henry Sidgwick, going beyond Matthew 
Arnold, said: “ Intellectual culture, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, must include as its most essential element 


new Culture. 


a scientific habit of mind.” 


| oe prefatory note issued with the scheme for teaching 


hygiene and temperance that the Board of Education 

has lately published may be said to adopt the tone we are 
Hygiene beginning to expect in circulars dating 

and Temperance. from Whitehall. That is to say, the at- 
tempt is made to do away with convention 

and to give life to what is taught. The teaching of physio- 
logy from a text-book is not the best method of incułcat- 
ing the laws of health. “It must further be remembered,” 
continues the circular, “ that living a wholesome physical life: 
is a question of good habits even more than of intellectual 
convictions.” Every one knows how fatally easy it is for a 
child (also for an adult) to be familiar with and to repeat 
glibly a rule of conduct in any department of life or work 
while habitually in practice neglecting its guidance. The 


_ circular: points out that the teaching of hygiene can. be 
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handled in such a way as to develop intelligence, the 
reasoning powers, and the like. Such teaching is of course 
intellectually valuable ; but, as regards results in improved 
health, habit is of the greater importance. ‘“ The training 
of the scholars in the observance of the rules of health 
should begin by getting them accustomed to rooms which 
are thoroughly well ventilated, scrupulously clean, and as 
bright and cheerful as circumstances permit.” 


HE Morning Fost reiterates the demand for a general 
congress of teachers in place of the many sectional 
meetings that now take place each year. The proposal, as 
an abstract proposition, cannot fail to 


PRE, o PEAN commend itself to every member of the 
of Teachers teaching profession. To carry the plan 


out in practice has so far proved im- 
possible. That this is the case redounds to the credit of 
no one concerned. The scoffer may say that the scholastic 
life does not produce persons of statesmanlike character. 
Every attempt at union that has hitherto been made has 
been frustrated either by indifference or by mutual distrust. 
There exists one body of teachers which by its constitution 
can include all sorts of teachers in all grades of schools— 
viz., the Teachers’ Guild. This association has the 
machinery for summoning a general congress of all inter- 
ested in education. It has, indeed, held important con- 
gresses already ; but no one can claim that the Guild has 
the confidence of all sections of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses. We want a man of wide views and eloquent 
tongue. If Dr. Murray Butler were to dwell among us, he 
might convince us of our narrow-minded errors. Of any 
speaker less highly placed the audience either asks: ‘‘ What 
axe is he wanting to grind?” or else says: “It is not our 
axe, and we won't help in the grinding process.” 


A RECENT advertisement of a vacant head mastership 
states that the governors provide buildings rent free, 
a small fixed sum as salary p/us a capitation payment, and 
“Contracting ° grant in aid of salaries of assistant 
out.” masters. The head master appointed will 

be required to pay his staff, and to take 

over at a valuation the furniture and effects belonging to 
his predecessor. This state of affairs is by no means rare, 
but it is to be hoped that it is becoming less common, and 
that it will gradually cease to exist. There are two special 
evils involved. The head master is forced to undertake all 
financial responsibility, except perhaps the upkeep of the 
fabric ; and the assistant masters are the servants of the 
head master, who is probably quite unable, from the nature 
of the conditions, to pay adequate salarfes. We venture to 
think that the action of a governing body in thus farming 
out the school calls for the investigation of the Board of 
Education. We are quite sure that the financial re- 
sponsibility of the school ought to fall upon the governors, 
who should pay the assistant masters salaries that will 
ensure competent men. The head master should be free 
from petty money troubles in order that he may give his 
whole energies to his legitimate work. Under the system 
implied in this advertisement it seems impossible to pay 
proper salaries. If the governors would argue that they 
have no money and are doing their best under the con- 
ditions, we would reply that their duty is to carry on the 
school, and to raise a sufficient income from fees or from 
grants of public money, or, failing this, to close the school. 


AN analysis of the accounts of the Technical College 
Management committee of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol shows that, roughly speaking, the fees 
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paid by students amount to a third of the 
total expense ; the remainder is made up 
from endowment and grants. It is not 
easy to say what proportion fees ought to bear to the cost 
of education. But, however we may theorize, it seems clear 
that in the vast majority of institutions for higher education 
the fees will be very considerably below cost price. At the 
same time there is a tendency to raise the charge to parents, 
especially in day schools just below the highest grade of 
secondary schools. The greater difficulty is found at the 
lower end of the scale. Children are transferred from free 
elementary schools to fee-charging schools by means of 
scholarships. Considering the class of parent here indicated, 
it seems that, in such cases, the child either gets a scholar- 
ship and goes free or else does not go at all. A new grade 
of secondary school has been rapidly developed, the recruit- 
ing ground of which is the same as that of the elementary 
school. Here, it is obvious, the fee must be very low if the 
school is to gain its object. In other cases it would appear 
that in rate-aided schools one third of the total cost per 
child might be paid by the parent. 


Fees for 
Higher Education. 


Tr news that Local Authorities, encouraged by the 
Board of Education, will refuse to provide school 
places for children under five years of age has been 
acclaimed in some quarters as if it swept 
away by a stroke of the pen all financial 
troubles. The money set free, without 
any additional call upon the Treasury, was to remove the 
intolerable strain upon the ratepayer. The sum saved 
amounts roughly to £850,ooo—in itself a comfortable 
figure. A share of this is the only palliative that the Board 
has to offer to the overburdened inhabitants of East Ham. 
The education rate in this borough is 2s. rod. ; the relief 
proposed comes to 134d. But, even if it were more, the 
relief is entirely illusory. In the closely populated districts 
of large towns experience seems to show that it is not 
possible for the mother to look after all her babies. 
Whether this results from the necessity of work or from the 
weakening of parental responsibility is here beside the 
point. The fact appears to beas stated. If, then, children 
under five are excluded from the public elementary school, 
either the elder sister must stay at home to act as nurse, oF 
else the Local Authority must establish nurseries. The 
first alternative is contrary to the law: the second is more 
costly than the provision of school places. The public con- 
science will not for long endure the sight of infants crawling 
about the gutters, untended, for the whole day. In the 
end we shall come to the setting up of public nurseries for 
children whose mothers cannot tend them. Crèches are 
better in every way than infant schools for children under 
five, but let us not suppose that they are cheaper. 

A PROJECT for the amalgamation of the Tiverton 
Middle Schools for Boys and Girls with the Technical 
Science and Art School and Chilcott’s School, all in the 
The same town, has been for some time under 
Tiverton Scheme, te consideration of the Board of Education 
and of the respective governing bodies 

concerned. Under the old schemes the power of electing 
and dismissing assistants lay with the governors. Under 
the new scheme, which has not yet come into operation, tt 
is provided (Clause 40) that the Head Master shall have the 
sole power of appointing, and may dismiss at pleasure, all 
assistant masters. But in Clause 68, under the heading of 
“ Art Department,” the power of electing and dismissing the 
principal teacher and all the assistants is in the hands of the 
governors alone. Thus the eighteen governors who are to 
administer the scheme will find themselves in this anomalous 


Nurseries or 
Schools. 
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position: with the sole power of appointing and dismissing 
one part of the staff, and as regards the other part with no 
voice in the matter. No reason has been suggested for this 
strange distinction, and, as far as we are aware, no protest 
has been made. 


SPERANTO has achieved a notable success. The 
congress of Esperantists at Boulogne has impressed 
this fact upon the world. We are informed that a quarter 
of a million people of different nationalities 
Esperanto. already speak the new language. The 
president of the British section writes to 
the Zimes to say that he has conversed in Esperanto with 
members of the twenty different nationalities assembled in 
Boulogne, and that he could not distinguish the speakers 
either by their accent or pronunciation from his fellow- 
countrymen. This is strong testimony. We should have 
expected that varying accent and pronunciation would make 
personal intercourse difficult, however easy it might be to 
communicate by the written word. In spite of the almost 
startling development of the new universal language, it is 
not at present probable (or, indeed, desirable) that it will be 
introduced into schools. We teach language in schools for 
many other purposes besides that of enabling the pupil to 
converse with foreigners. Given a sound linguistic train- 
ing at school, the young man is readily able to become 
proficient in any modern foreign language that he finds 
necessary for his business. But there is no doubt that 
Esperanto can be more easily learnt than French or Spanish. 
It is quite conceivable that the new language, while not 
ousting or attempting to oust other tongues, may become a 
medium of general communication between the different 
races of the world, just as Latin at one time was the learned 
language of all Europe, and French is to-day the language 
of diplomacy. 


WE have received from the London County Council 
the Third Annual Report of the Horniman Museum 
at Forest Hill. The efforts of the Museum authorities are 
directed towards carrying out the some- 
pene ore Vit what difficult task of making the exhibits 
Horniman Museum. usefully accessible to schools and educa- 
tional societies. A general guide and 
various sectional handbooks have been prepared. During 
the year 1904 there were 109 visits of societies, clubs, and 
Schools ; of this number the schools account for 97. The 
information that the Museum is arranged in such a way as 
to make a school visit a success, and that the authorities 
are prepared to welcome such visits, ought to increase 
largely the number in the coming year. The schools that 
have visited the Museum have been, in the main, public 
elementary schools ; but there is every reason to infer that 
secondary-school scholars would profit greatly by properly 
organized visits toa museum. The Horniman Museum is 
especially strong in natural history. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


IT has been predicted that one result of educational legislation 
Pri would be the sweeping away of private schools. 
vate The oe ~ . 
Schools. e event has not fulfilled the expectation. From 
Mr. Holland’s report on Newport, it appears that 
private schools account for half the children receiving secondary educa- 
tion in the borough. A comparison with the figures given some 
twenty-five years ago in the report of the Aberdare Committee shows 
that private schools in Newport now educate double the number they 
educated at that date. In Newport, then, the Welsh Act has not 
hindered the growth of a number of healthy schools in private hands. 
It is easier to start working upon a clean slate; and in some educa- 


Pi 


tion offices the wish has perhaps outrun the fact. Itis clear that in 
the sphere of primary education the voluntary or non-provided school 
will continue to survive, just as in the sphere of secondary education 
the private-venture school will, so far as can be foreseen, hold its 
own for many years to come. Between the two classes of schcols 
there is this wide difference. The voluntary school, though under 
private control to a certain limited extent, is subject to the Board of 
Education’s Code and is inspected by the Board’s Inspector. The 
private secondary school need not at present submit to any sort of 
supervision on the part of an outside authority. 


THE inspection of private schools is strongly advocated by Mr. 
Their Holland in the report alluded to. In all of Prof. 
Inspection. Sadler's recent reports we find the same demand. 
If private schools will submit to inspection and be 
content to limit their activities within certain lines, there is undoubt- 
edly a useful future before them. At present the law gives no power 
to an Education Authority to force an inspection upon an unwilling 
school. Some private schools are already inspected: others only 
hesitate on account of the cost. A few feel suthciently confident of 
their position to regard inspection as superfluous. Another section— 
it is hoped a very small one—fear inspection, and, rightly from their 
point of view, refuse to allow an Inspector to set foot inside their 
doors. Against such schools the parent deserves to have protection— 
not so much to prevent him from wasting his own money as for the sake 
of the children who are to be the future citizens of this country. Any 
one who has had experience must suspect, if he does not actually know, 
that there are schools which, though altered according to altered con- 
ditions of life to-day, yet deserve a condemnation as severe as that 
meted out to Dotheboys Hall by Charles Dickens. It might be 
advisable for the Board of Education to seek powers of compulsory 
inspection. Education is a matter of too great importance to the 
nation as a whole to be left entirely without supervision. 


IF a Local Authority endeavours to abolish all private schools 
within its area, a very large expenditure of rate- 
payers’ money will be necessary to repopulate the 
waste so obtained. Far better will it be to recog- 
nize the private school as playing a certain part in the educational 
scheme and to ensure that the part may be adequately played. The 
timidity in reference to inspection that some private schools show is 
founded upon a feeling of distrust that we hope is unjustified. Many 
excellent head masters and head mistresses dread the visit of an In- 
spector because they think he will compare their doings with the 
normal school to which he is accustomed, and not with the ideal which 
the school aims at attaining. We do not think that Inspectors are so 
unreasonable. They can recognize merit even when it does not repeat 
the conventional shibboleth. The initiative which private schools 
enjoy is invaluable to educational progress, and it need not be en- 
dangered by inspection. With the exception of schools of a special 
type, such as Abbotsholme and her better known daughter, Bedales, it 
seems that the future policy of private schools is to concentrate their 
efforts on work preparatory to the public or State-aided schools of all 
grades. 


Their Value. 


NEWPORT, in Monmouthshire, more enterprising it would appear 
| Mr. Holland on {229 Most other boroughs, has obtained a thorough 
Newport. investigation of its educational resources from an 
educational expert, Mr. J. L. Holland, now Educa- 
tion Secretary in Northamptonshire. The result of the inquiry tends 
to show that Newport is by no means badly off for schools. The most 
imhportant are the two intermediate schools for boys and girls re- 
spectively. Together they educate nearly three hundred pupils ; about 
a hundred more are educated in what are called in the report ‘* semi- 
public schools,” 2.¢., schools controlled by religious bodies. Nine 
private schools account for over four hundred children. In all these 
schools taken together there were at the time of the inquiry 844 
children, or 12 per 1,000 of the population; of these 4°5 per 1,000 
were boys, and 7°5 per 1,000 were girls. But, if Mr. Holland finds 
the schools to be satisfactory as regards equipment, he finds grave 
cause of complaint against parents and employers. Children enter at 
any time and leave at any time. Of fifty-one boys who left the inter- 
mediate school in the school year 1903-4 only one had remained for 
the four years of the secondary course ; six others entered at twelve or 
earlier and left at fifteen or earlier ; the entrance age of the rest varied 
from thirteen to fifteen, and the leaving age from fourteen to eighteen. 
With boys of all ages coming and going every term it is not possible to 
get the best out of a secondary school. 


NEWPORT is governed by the Welsh Intermediate Act, under which, 
as Mr. Holland points out, it was expected that all 


t Tae Pay rit private initiative in education would be crushed out. 
a E Y This does not appear to be the case in Newport. 


In the Report. of the Aberdare Committee ten 
private schools are mentioned, educating 217 


Private Schools. 
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day pupils; to-day there are -nine ptivate secondary schools edu- 


eating 408 day pupils (there are also-two private schools in addi- 
‘on which are classed as alternative to the public elementary 
schools). Private schools in Newport, therefore, continue to show 
«Vitality ; though it must be mentioned that the schools given in the 
earlier list are -not in existence now. Mr. Holland argues that 
‘it is to the advantage of the Authority to‘inckide private schools in 
‘the educational resources of the borough. It is also‘for the benefit of 
‘the inhabitants that there should be some guarantee of the efficiency 
of these schools. 
should offer to pay a part or the whole cost of inspection, and should 
publish such schools as satisfy:the test in the Educational Directory. 


A ‘NOTE appended by the Chairman of the Gloucestershire County 
Council to Mr. ‘Nouwsehold’s report hints that 


by pert sor terahire tific -certdin -eententious matter is to found which 
| has not been endorsed by the whole ‘Education 
‘Committee. If we are right in eur surmise, the contention appears 


to be over the expediency or the possibility of the policy of closing 
small rural sehools and of conveying the children to central schools 
sufficiently large to ensure good grading, with its result, efficient 
‘teaching. Mr. Household’s proposed policy seems to us eminently 
sound in theory. In practice many considerations have to be enter- 
‘tained which-make the ideal hard to realize. The school at Saintbury 
‘has an average attendance ‘of about nineteen.” There are two 
schools in the immediate neighbouthood, one 114 miles distant, the 
other 13% miles by road and 3{ mile by footpath. ‘The decision to close 
-Saintbury school was met by a petition from the locality so forcible 
‘that the Committee rescinded the previous resolution. The arguments 
-advanced were these: the injustice of making children walk further 
‘than necessary, and the difficulty of getting labourers in a village where 
there is no school, Mr. Household gives illustrations from his own 
county to show that the latter argument is not convincing. The former 
could of course be met by the provision of conveyances. The further 
;argument in favour of his views that Mr. Household advances, to the 
-effect that-education in very small schools cannot be efficient without 
;an enormous expenditure on staff, is incontrovertible, and only needs 
.time to win general acceptance. 


THE citizens of Exeter a some reason to feel satisfaction in the 
‘results of Prof. Sadler’s inquiry into the educational 
garner pl resources of the town. Out of a population of 
47,185 it is shown that 1,174 children are being 
educated in public and private secendary schools. This works out at 
24°8 per 1,000 of population, a higher rate than isto be found in the 
figures available for Germany and other parts of England. Only 
‘about 10 per cent. are boarders; so it is evident that Exeter possesses 
-good provision for secondary education, and that full advantage is 
‘taken by the inhabitants. Yet Prof. Sadler finds it necessary to re- 
-commend the establishment of an additional school of a higher ele- 
‘mentary type-for boys and girls. This would not injure the existing 
middle- and first-grade schools. The chief need in the latter schools 
seems to be more money for salaries. In both the first-grade schools it 
is recommended that the fees should be raised. The Grammar School 
fee is already £18 a year for boys over thirteen, and the High School 
«charges £15 for girls over ten. But for parents who cannot afford 
these fees there are the middle schools. 
School for Girls the average salary of the assistant mistresses is £63 a 
year. Prof. Sadler expresses the opinion that, if the figure were 
„doubled, it-would not be excessive. 


THE Staffordshire Education Committee has come to an arrange- 
Pupil-Teaohers in ‘ment with the Education Committee of Dudley 
“Staffordshire. for the conduct of a joint centre at Dudley. The 
Board of ‘Management will consist of twelve mem- 
‘bers: five representing the borough and seven the county. The 
managers are to pay rent to the Borough Council for the use of the 
Technical. School, and each party to the agreement is to pay the cost 
of their-respective pupils in proportion to the numbers. There seems 
to be a difhculty in the way of the formation of a centre for boys at the 
Dudley Grammar School, as the report states that negotiations have 
not yet been successful. It must be a matter of regret that the 
‘governors of Lichfield Grammar School will have-nothing to do with 
-pupil-teachers at present. This is the text of their communication to 
-the Education Committee of the county. ‘$ The governors, as at present 
advised, are unable to consent to the introduction of pupil-teachers, 
but trust to be able at a future time to continue the education of any 
candidates previously educated at the school.” 


WiırHour being agricultural experts we may gather that much 
Agriculture in useful work is carried out by the Agricultural 
-S Wilts. Education Committee of the Wilts County Council. 
The itinerant Butter School has been in great 


‘demand, Six centres have been visited with a total of sixty-four pupils. — 


Frequent desire is expressed for instruction in cheese-making, but an 
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attendance of two pupils at-one of the centres ‘is rather discouragriag. 
Other sides of the Committee's work are concerned -with bee culture, 
lectures and demonstrations at shows, poultry.instruction, gardening, 
and the establishment of summer courses for teachers. Another Com- 
mittee makes a report on fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 


As we anticipated last month, Mr. Ramsay Nares has been ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary to the Education Cemmittee of | Suxrey. 
‘Mr. Nares had previously practised.as.a.solicitor. The new. Assistant 
Secretary is Mr. W . Finny, from the Education Office of . the 
\county. of Bedford. He is a graduate of Oxford and a barrister-at- kaw. 


AN AMENDED SCHEME FOR THE 
LONDON CHARLOTTENBURG. 
‘By Dr. A. DU PRE ‘DENNING. 


M AINLY as the direct result of years of earnest advocacy by 
‘L eminent men of science and repeated object-lessons from 
abroad of the advantages which early follow nationa! sacrifices 
on behalf of education in order to provide trained intellects to 
carry on the business of the country in the markets. and manu- 
factories of the world, we now find to-day:.that there is an almost 
complete unanimity of opinion as to the paramount importance 
of higher scientific training for the citizens of a nation which 
hopes to maintain a foremost position tn the industrial and 
commercial pursuits of the universe. Quite recently the 
Treasury has increased its contribution to the up*keep of our 
Universities and colleges—it is true that thesum:thus provided 
for the higher education of the whole country is, however, only 
of the same order as that given by the German State to the 
University of Berlin alone. Whilst at.the last annual.dinner of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy Lord Londonderry, 
the President of the Board of Education, referring to the 
“ Preliminary Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Royal College of Science, &c.,” remarked that the Government 
had definitely informed the Committee that, provided satisfactory 
arrangements can be arrived at for the due consideration of the 
work of the various higher scientific teaching institutions in 
London and elsewhere, and provided that guarantees are ob- 
tained for the adequate management of what will practically be 
a congeries of highly organized technical courses, and for the 
provision of a thoroughly satisfactory annual income for the 
upkeep of a great centre for this higher work—the Gavernment 
is prepared to entrust the management-of the Royal College of 
Science and the Royal School of Mines to a committee Zo óe 
newly established for the purpose. Lord Londonderry further 
announced that he had good grounds for believing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would most ‘likely “see ‘his way 
to make a reasonable increase in the sums at present devoted 
towards the expenses of the Royal College of Science,.so that 
the College in its immensely enhanced possibilities of use- 
fulness, owing to its large new buildings, may bring to the 
common aid, soto speak, not only its fabric. and its excellent 
equipment, but also a satisfactory income as a-substantial con- 
tribution to what must be a heavy annual expenditure involved 
in the great work to be carried through.” 

Briefly, then, this Preliminary Report, which is-thus so favour- 
ably viewed by the Board of Education, but -which:on one im- 
portant point has been strangly criticized in the 7imes* by no 
less an educational expert than Prof. Karl Pearson, contains 
the nucleus of a scheme for the establishment ofa great Imperial 
technical school at South Kensington—a “ London Charlotten- 
burg ”—which shall comprise the Royal College of Science, the 
Royal School of Mines, and the Central Technical College, 
together with new developments on a site of not less than four 
acres of land near South Kensington, with an expenditure of 
not less than £100,000 for buildings and initial equipment. 

As each succeeding year is bound to see the subsequent 
migration of a continuously increasing proportion of the pupils 
of secondary schools to such institutions as the one-in question, 
a brief discussion of the present scheme and of its acknowledged 
prototype may prove of more than passing interest to members 
of the scholastic profession. 


* The Times, July 14. 
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Originally founded as an academy ‘for architects and sur- 
veyors m 1799, and ‘housed in the heart of Berlin itself, the 
Technische Hochschule, Berlin—this is the official German 
title—was gradually enlarged to keep pace with the devélop- 
ments of technical science, until, in 2884, it was transferred to 
its present: magnificent building in Charlottenburg, ‘and has by 
degrees.arrived ‘at that “kind of organization which we are now 
accustomed to associate with ‘the highest form of ‘technical 
education. The connexion of the institution with electrical 
engineering, for example, however, dates back only from 1882, 
when Prof. ‘Slaby began with a lecture course of two hours 
weekly on “ Electric Power Machmes ”—mainly-as the outcome 
of a suggestion made: by the late Werner von Siemens before 
the then newly constituted Electrical Society of Bertin. “It ‘is 
much to be desired that knowledge of electro-technics should be 
more widely diffused. To this.end all technical colleges, at least 
all technical high schools, should establish chairs for electro- 
technics, so that the new ‘technical generation may become 
familiar with the theory of electricity and its practical applica- 
tions.” Now, after some twenty years, we all readily admit the 
full force of such advice and see around us its almost universal 
adoption m.the world’s great centres of education. ` 

These lectures of Prof. Slaby were so largely attended that 
the Prussian Minister of Public Education (the Charlottenburg 
High School is a State institution) decreed in 1884 an extension 
to four hours a:week, and at the same‘time granted £1,400 for 
the fitting up of an-electrical laboratory. It is true this labor- 
atory began in a very modest way, but it has since been gradu- 
ally enlarged and developed as the number of students has 
Increased, until last winter Semester (1904-5) the total number 
of students who worked in it was 367, whilst the maximum 
number of students it can simultaneously accommodate is 
approximately 100. It speaks well for the perfect organization 
of the laboratory and, necessarily, strict adherence to a care- 
fully worked out time-table when it is remembered that during 
the winter Semester each student makes on an average some 
twenty-five prescribed tests, which may vary from the measure- 
ment of the resistance of a piece of wire to the complete investi- 
gation of the electrical qualities of a three-phase motor. Though 
this, perhaps, is not the place for such technical detail, yet its 
insertion may serve:to indicate the scope of the work undertaken 
in this one department, which, besides the general electrical 
lectures, also provides special lectures on the design of electrical 
machinery, design and management of central power stations, 
electrical railways, &c. In other departments, again, the same 
high standard of organization and work is likewise to be found. 

So much for Berlin. But now the question naturally arises : 
How does London compare with Berlin in this respect, and to 
what extent may the proposed scheme be expected to affect the 
present higher technical institutions both in London and in the 
provinces ? 

It is, perhaps, only too true that the generality & people who 
glibly talk about German “Charlottenburgs” and American 
“ Massachusetts Institutes” very much underestimate the ex- 
cellent groundwork for technical careers which is supplied by 
such institutions as University College, King’s College, the 
Royal College of Science, the City and Guilds Institutes, the 
Northampton Institute, and several other large polytechnics, 
&c. As far as they go--and they generally go as far as their 
means can possibly allow them—they undoubtedly supply a 
good mitial training ; but it is often oz/y initial. A German 
professor of high standing im scientific circles once told the 
writer that he had repeatedly found that the English students 
who came to his laboratory had a more thorough and a better 
general knowledge of the principles of their particular branch 
of study than German students of the same age, but that they 
were very much slower and more backward in grasping the 
underlying principles of research work. This he ascribed —and 
probably rightly-—to the differences in the methods of teaching 
science subjects in England and Germany. And it is precisely 
here that the technical institutions mentioned above may be 
said to be most behindhand, though in the main because they, 
as isolated units, have not the necessary means at their disposal 
of properly fitting and ‘maintaining up-to-date workshops and 

boratories, containing really good specimens of the most 
Modern machinery, &c., so that their students may realize to 
the full the many practical and everyday applications of the 
Principles ‘they have had drilled into them in the earlier stages 
of their ‘training, and be encouraged to attempt still further 


applications and advances on their own initiative, as new 
openings. arise or are made—in short, that their students may 
be keenly stimulated to think freely and to thmk hard in the 
interests of our national commercial ‘prosperity. This, we may 
take it, must always be the main end and object: of all‘such 
schemes as that sketched .out by the Departmental Committee 
in their Preliminary ‘Report, namely, ample ‘provision to ‘be 
made for securing.a sound scientific groundwork -and special 
buildings ‘to be erected for such purposes as .power stations, 
halls of machinery, &c., ‘for advanced instruction and research 
in science, especially in its applications to industry,’’as is stated 
in Section II. of the Report. And -for such:wotk we may well 
imagine that none but men of the highest scientific and academic 
distinction can and will be engaged. 

Up to this point ‘practically every advocate of ‘increased 
educational facilities can have nothing ‘but: words of ‘praise for 
so far-reaching a scheme. But the form.of control suggested 
in the present instance is most certain to meet with adverse 
criticism and disapproval .from several authoritative quarters— 
though probably no one will put the matter more clearly than 
Prof. Pearson has done, to whose excellent letter to the Trines 
on this point reference has already been made. 

It certainly seems irrational that there should be in one city, 
within a stone’s throw of each other, two almost independent 
and separate institutions, the one partially State aided and the 
other:mainly State supported, whose chief functions will to a 
great extent overlap, since to each is to be entrusted the care 
of the highest forms of scientific education in the Metropolis. 

The University, on the one hand, will grant degrees to its 
successful students; the new body presumably diplomas or 
associateships. University College and King’s College will be 
constituent colleges of London University, and as such will 
doubtiess desire to send their engineering and technical students 
through degree courses, although, in Section III. (7) of the 
Report, the possibility of “ the transfer or enlargement of part of 
the work” of either or both of these colleges is expressly sug- 
gested. Or is it intended that the students of the projected 
institution shall be prepared for the University degrees as their 
final or qualifying examinations? If not, what must eventually 
become of the University Engineering Faculty? It can hardly 
hope to be a very flourishing or go-ahead branch of the Uni- 
versity if pitted ayainst the greater resources of an Imperial 
technical institution. As Prof. Pearson has pointed out, the 
technical instruction of the higher kind in London must ulti- 
mately, if the present proposals of a “newly established ” 
governing committee be adopted, pass out of the control of the 
University, and thus make a breach between technical and 
academic students, which is wholly undesirable, and is already 
being recognized by the best thought in Germany to be.a 
mistake. 

Moreover, we are told that it may be necessary hereafter to 
limit the instruction to “the higher branches of pure and applied 
science.” But the former has long been recognized as a neces- 
sary function of a University! No, unquestionably the ideal 
plan for any big educational centre such as London is the “one 
University controlling ‘both the academic and the higher 
technical sides.” And the present is undoubtedly an opportune 
time for some properly arranged federation of existing institu- 
tions imparting advanced technical knowledge in London. It 
would, moreover, be possible to do this in such a way that 
London, with its immense resources and present large supply of 
traw material,” could have a “Charlottenburg” far surpassing 
that of Berlin, both in point of organization and of adaptability to 
the personal convenience of the inhabitants, and which would 
at the same time be under the control of the most highly quali- 
fied educational authority in the city. 

The fact'that the Departmental Committee have at this stage 
presented an interim report may perhaps, without undue pre- 


‘sumption, 'be regarded as an invitation to the educational world 


to enter upon a general debate on an at present open and im- 
portant question. Under these circumstances the following 
suggestion may be possibly permitted as a kind of amendment :— 


| The Departmental Committee to appoint a small special com- 

‘mittee to co-operate with a special committee appointed by the 
| University Engineering Faculty.: this joint committee to take 
| some.recognized four- or five-year engineering degree course, 


say, that of the University of London, combined perhaps with 
that of Birmingham.and Manchester, and then to proceed to 
draw up a list showing howymany institutions in London ‘could 
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satisfactorily instruct students in the first year after matriculation, 
say, in mathematics, physics, chemistry, simple engineering 
drawing, and workshop—these would probably be some twenty 
in number; and then how many could prepare during the 
second year, which might have to include mathematics, geology, 
metallurgy, machine construction, distribution of electricity, &c., 
and workshop training—these would probably be upwards of 
ten in number; similarly for the third year, which might, for 
example, deal in the main with the strength of materials, 
hydraulics, machine design, advanced electricity, &c.—these 
might be some five in number; whilst all who were left in the 
fourth or fifth year might conceivably be obliged to confine 
themselves to two or perhaps one particular building, in which 
some special provision had been made for the mare highly 
specialized applications of, say, “engineering to railway, dock, 
or hydraulic work, or to electric traction, lighting, or electro- 
chemistry, &c.” These latter would doubtlessly be best housed 
in the proposed new buildings on the four-acre space: it is of 
course possible that one or other of the existing buildings might 
prove admirably adaptable to some one particular kind of such 
advanced work. In point of fact, these very advanced sections 
would be to the applied science student what the hospitals are 
to the medical student. 

The Joint Committee’s “amendment” report would then be 
submitted and considered by the Departmental Committee, or 
passed on by them to the Board of Education, the University 
of London, and the London County Council for consideration. 
If it were received favourably, delegates might be straightway 
appointed to study the best kind of fittings, &c., for the special 
buildings to be erected on the four-acre site, and to report upon 
institutions capable of undertaking any of the prescribed courses. 

From an educational point of view, such a scheme would have 
enormous advantages for the applied science student; for, 
although in his first year he would be free to choose the most 
convenient of some twenty officially recognized places dotted 
about London, he would not be differentiated from the pure 
science student and the future medical man; in his second 
year, and to some extent in his third, he would still come into 
frequent contact with men intending to follow careers other 
than his own, and would thus avoid the narrowing influence of 
the “segregation” of technological students. His full course 
would probably be taken at some three, or may be four, different 
institutions, the new surroundings of which would usually in 
themselves prove an educating and broadening influence of no 
mean weight in cultivating powers of observation, &c. It 
might perhaps eventually with advantage be arranged that the 
mining student be free to spend one session in the model mine 
at Birmingham University, or an engineering student might 
receive permission from his Faculty to spend a year at Man- 
chester. It is hardly necessary to refer to the inestimable 
educative value which the highest German educationalists 
attach to the peripatetic freedom granted to German University 
students, nor to remark that similar freedom is allowed to 
Scotch University students. 

Such a system as the foregoing should, if well organized, 
obviously prove the most economical and theoretically the best 
way of imparting the most advanced technological knowledge 
to London students, and would moreover have the advantage 
of causing a very healthy state of quasi-rivalry and competi- 
tion among the constituent colleges of the federation, since 
the governing body of each would strive to keep their 
different departments well equipped, both with good apparatus 
and, most important of all, good lecturers—the good lecturer 
under such a system would soon become well known, and his 
lectures popular and well attended. 

Naturally, those laboratory and lecture courses acknowledged 
by the University would be subject to some sort of inspection 
or supervision by a properly qualified officer appointed either 
by the University or by the Board of Education : but otherwise 
it would seem advisable to allow each present governing body, 
possibly with certain additional representatives, to have a free 
hand in managing its own internal affairs. 

Although the whole would eventually be incorporated in the 
University of London, this should not deter the Treasury and the 
Board of Education from according it just as much support as if 
it were to bean independent Imperial technical institution. The 
proper provision for this kind of education must as years go by 
become more and more one of the most, if not the most, impor- 
tant duties of every progressive State, being, as Mr. Chamberlain 
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has said, “ the most profitable of all investment we can make in 
that direction [education].” And it is only right and proper 
that the first object of the State’s support for this purpose 
should be in a district within easy reach of something like one- 
sixth of the entire British population, and where so many ap- 
plications of this kind of knowledge are rapidly and in- 
creasingly becoming matters of everyday necessity. The 
subsequent objects of the State’s further support would next 
naturally be the wider development of the higher educational 
resources of other congested industrial centres. For one 
Imperial technical institute cannot for long supply the educa- 
tional needs of coming generations. 
There is one other point in connexion with institutions of this 
kind that might be mentioned in conclusion. The Government 
has long taken many of her most capable engineers from them, 
because they offer the best facilities for obtaining the soundest 
scientific training the country can provide. Might she not be 
well advised to consider the idea of training her future naval 
and military officers in immediate connexion with the higher 
technical sides of our Universities ; for modern warfare has now 
become essentially a scientific game? If such training were 
adopted—and it might easily be cheaper, and undoubtedly more 
thorough than the present form—we should no longer have to 
listen quietly to such condemnatory and well founded speeches 
as that of Lord Roberts before the London Chamber of Com- 
merce—“ Higher education and scientific study must be applied 
to the arts of war as well as those of peace if our country is to 
occupy a position in the first rank of progressive nations.” 


BOARD AND LODGING. 
THE COMPLETE HOUSE MASTER. 


F the leading nations of the world, England is probably 

the worst off as regards household cookery. In few 

countries are families fed on food that is so little varied and 

yet so extravagant, so badly prepared and yet so much con- 

sidered. With more servants than a Continental family, an 
English family is worse catered for. 

If this is true of private cooking in families, it is likely to be 
so in most institutions in which large numbers are boarded 
and in which the inmates are unable to obtain redress by 
appeal to disinterested parties. There are, indeed, establish- 
ments in which the board and lodging are better than the 
boarders have a right to expect, but these are—the work- 
houses! Workhouses are relatively, if not absolutely, better 
arranged, so far as sanitation, food, and lodging go, than many 
boarding schools. Let the doubter compare some examples 
of each, and see for himself. 

I am only concerned now with boarding houses for older 
boys—not wih preparatory schools, which are often as much 
inclined to coddle as other schools are to do the opposite. 
There is no question here, of course, of wishing to turn schools 
into hospitals for sick children or into refuges for pampered 
gluttons ; but, as things are in too many “houses,” the living 
and sleeping rooms, the sanitary and feeding arrangements, 
are not such as to ensure a proper development in growing 
boys, and would not be passed by any inspector. A bath twice 
in three weeks, for other purposes a tap at a sink, are not 
conducive to personal cleanliness. Badly ventilated cupboards 
to work in are unhealthy, even though they are dignified by the 
name of “studies.” 

Some people still express satisfaction with the present state 
of accommodation and feeding provided for boys at school, 
and there are certain schools beyond reproach ; but it may be 
suggested that most of these complacent people are contented 
either from ignorance or from loyalty to tradition. Or, to put 
things in a ditferent light, if the domestic arrangements obtain- 
ing at the average boarding house are sufficient, then the fees 
charged are extortionate. It is admitted that house masters 
with houses of forty boys or more make a profit of £20 to £35 
a head yearly—that is, of about 50 to 75 per cent. These 
profits are out of all proportion to the duties performed in 
return for them. Buta house master may plead: I have had 
to buy my house from my predecessor, and must recoup myself. 
The obvious reply is that a vicious system of providing houses, 
which induces extortion, is evidence that arrangements for 
boarding boys at schools are not only imperfect, but immoral. 
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„Let us imagine that we have built an ideal boarding house, 
with living, working, eating, and sleeping accommodation, well 
ventilated and roomy, with plenty of baths %md lavatories ; 

lain, if you like, but not in painful contrast to the part of the 

ouse intended for the house master. Sunshine and daylight, 
fresh air and plenty of water, wholesome, sufficient, and well 
cooked food are not luxuries for boys whose parents can afford 
to send them to a boarding house such as we are discussing, 
but necessities that one has a right to expect from a school 
that professes to stand to its pupils 7 loco parentis. 

It is absurd to say that attention to details of this kind is 
likely to turn out boys who are unfitted to cope with the stern 
realities of life in later years. A Spartan system does harm to 
weaklings and no good to the healthy. Boys are not neces- 
sarily manly because they rarely wash their hands or brush 
their hair. Good manners are not acquired instinctively by the 
habit of always wearing flannels. Callousness and indifference 
are the more usual results. 

So much for the house: of what kind should its chief be? 
The house master must be a married man, preferably with 
children : his wife, like the wife of the country parson, must be 
prepared to take a considerable share in the economy of the 
community in question. We may say, in passing, that few 
men are capable of teaching and looking after boys, who have 
not the experience from seeing children grow up near them 
from babyhood. The work of a house master is more domestic 
than scholarly, unless his school is a mere “knowledge shop,” 
simply designed to produce “results” in order to glorify the 
teacher. It must be recognized that a good teacher is not 
always a good manager of a house, and, consequently, the 
house master must be carefully chosen, not selected by seniority. 
The head of a house should not have so much school work to 
do that he has no time to attend to his boys, and, particularly, 
to take frequent looks round “ preparation.” What goes on in 
“ out of school” hours may do more good (or harm) than what 
is done in form. 

The house should not be designed for more than twenty-five 
boys. Such a number of boarders lends itself to control, and 
can be worked with profit. Further, several small houses at a 
school make for a more healthy rivalry than two or three large 
houses, and also offer prospects to a greater number of aspiring 
hotel-keepers. With a large house of sixty proper feeding 
becomes more difficult, sanitation and supervision increasingly 
worse. l 

As it is difficult to plan the time-table of a house apart from 
the school time-table, let us assume that the working hours are 
7-15 to 8, 9.15 to 1, with an interval, and 4 to 6 on three after- 
noons in the week. In this case the meals will be: 7, porridge, 
or milk and biscuits; 8, breakfast—tea, bread and butter or 
marmalade, with fish, meat, or eggs; 1, dinner—meat, veget- 
abies, and pudding ; 6, tea—bread and butter, jam, buns or 
cake ; 8.30, supper—soup and bread, biscuits and milk, or light 
puddings. Junior boys would be exempt from the first or last 
of these meals. The food supplied must be good, the amount 
unlimited. Liberal diet does not mean an allowance of half- 
an-ounce of butter each daily and one sardine for breakfast. 
The meat may be frozen and the butter Danish, but there must 
be plenty of good vegetables, and such a nasty compound as 
jam made of glucose, colouring matter, and fig-seeds must be 
excluded from the bill of fare. Boarders should not be allowed 
*“ private grub” of any kind, though of course some feeding 
in Studies may be permitted. To insure proper cookiny, and 
in order to make the boarding-house life a family life, the 
house master and his wife must take their meals with the boys 
and must fare like them, except at supper. If the food is not 
good enough for him and his wife, it is not good enough for 
the boys. The house master has accepted the responsibility of 
looking after boarders ; he must not shirk his duty and allow 
his house tutor to do his work for him. During term time the 
temptations of a cosy afternoon tea in the study and a nice 
little late dinner must be resisted. One of the nuisances of a 
house master’s life is that he is virtually a lodging-house keeper, 
and as such he must attend to his lodgers and their moral and 
bodily welfare. Many people will consider it derogatory to 
place a schoolmaster on a level with a confectioner, and so 
it may be—but that is another story. My aim at present is to 
show that a boarding house can be managed on civilized lines 
and return a profit that ought to satisfy all but covetous 
persons, 


Writing in general terms one can only draw up an ap- 
proximate budget. To strike an accurate balance one needs 
to know exactly what rent and taxes are, how long the holidays 
last, what the arrangements are with the house master, whether 
contributions have to be paid to the school sanatorium, and the 
like. Still, one who has had experience can arrive at a rough 
estimate of the expenses of feeding and lodging a house of 
twenty-five boarders, irrespective of the purely family expenses 
of the house master :—servants (matron, cook, three maids, 
boy), wages, board, washing, for fifty-two weeks, £237 ; board 
of twenty-five boys, of master, wife, and house tutor, £474; 
proportion of rent and taxes, £150; depreciation, washing, 
coal, £50—total, £911. It is assumed that medical attendance 
and personal washing are paid for by the boarders. 

If we take the low boarding fee of £45 a year, we find that 
twenty-five boys’ payments amount to £1,125. The balance, 
or profit, therefore is £214, about 25 per cent. on the outlay. 
The master will actually derive a greater benefit than these 
figures show, as many advantages from the use of the house 
and servants will accrue to him which cannot be accounted for. 

Two deductions may be drawn: (1) that it is quite possible 
to cater for boarders in a civilized fashion on moderate fees ; 
and (2) that many house masters make unduly large profits ; 
an equivalent of, say, £300 a year ought to be quite enough 
recompense for helping to look after boys out of school for 
thirty-nine weeks, at most, out of fifty-two. 

If, then, the present system is bad, but not bad because it 
cannot be made to pay, what is the remedy? As usual, it is 
a question of supply and demand. If parents insisted on more 
healthy conditions, they would soon find schools ready to 
provide what they asked for. Further, discomfort is in many 
cases traditional in schools, just as dirt is with the Eskimo, 
but it is not any the more desirable. Boys are unable to judge 
what constitutes a healthy dwelling place, and are therefore 
apt to be satisfied with insanitary surroundings if they are 
attached to a well known school. Inspectors are not often 
admitted to see the miserable lodgings for which sabe £60 
a year are paid. Public opinion is the only cure for a serious 
and little understood evil. | | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. SADLER’S HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—Mrs. Heygate seems to have written to you before. fully — 
acquainting herself with the bearing of the recommendations 
which I have made to the Hampshire County Council in regard 
to the educational needs of Aldershot. 

Her letter implies that I have ignored her school, and that I 
have suggested to the County Council a course of action which 
would “ruthlessly crush it out of existence.” I am glad to be 
able to reassure her and your readers on both of these points. 
Nothing has been further from my purpose than to disregard or 
injure Mrs. Heygate’s work, of which I received favourable 
reports from my colleague Mr. Holland and from other quarters. 

My inquiry led me to the conclusion that, so far as secondary 
education is concerned, the present needs of Aldershot are 
sufficiently met by the schools which already exist in the town | 
or lie within easy reach of it. Instead, therefore, of recommend- 
ing the foundation of a new public secondary school in Aldershot, 
I have advised the establishment of a higher elementary school, 
the need for which seems to me to be pressing. I see no reason 
to think that the establishment of such a school will injure the 
work which is being done by Mrs. Heygate, and I was glad to 
find when I visited Aldershot that she agreed with me in this 
opinion. 

I did not mention Mrs. Heygate’s or other private schools 
by name, because I had not found it necessary to suggest to 
the County Committee a course of action which would interfere 
with their work, and therefore had no occasion to introduce 
into my published report a detailed description of their premises, 
curricula, and examination results. But so far was I from 
ignoring the work of these schools that, after carefully taking 
their labours into account, I found myself able to suggest a . 
policy which, if it is adopted, will not subject existing efficient — 
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secondary schools in or near Aldershot to unnecessary com- 
petition. 

I am at a loss, therefore, to understand on what ground 
Mrs. Heygate can charge me with having done her individual 
school “incalculable injury,” and I am sure that on reflection 
she will regret having used these words. 

A short paragraph in which I refer to existing schools seems 
to have been misunderstood by her. Hers is not one of the 
schools to which I allude as giving a preparatory education to 
children who will be sent later to boarding schools. The next 
sentence should have run : “ Those boys and girls resident in 
Aldershot who desire a fudlic secondary education up to 
sixteen years and onwards can conveniently continue to go to 
the secondary schools in Farnham.” In estimating the need 
for public secondary education in Aldershot it would be 
wasteful to overlook the excellent opportunities furnished by 
the Grammar Schools for boys and for girls at Farnham, which, 
though it lies beyond the Hampshire border, is within very 
easy reach of Aldershot. Mrs. Heygate is imperfectly informed 
as to the use already made by Aldershot parents of the public 
secondary schools at Farnham. In June, 1904, the period to 
which my report refers, several boys and girls from Aldershot 
were attending the schools in question, and I shall be surprised 
if the number does not tend to increase. 

The reader of the reports which I have prepared for the 
Hampshire County Council and for other Education Author- 
ities will not suspect me of any wish to disparage the value of 
private initiative in secondary education. In all the reports 
which I have written I have urged that it will be just and wise 
for the Local Authority to give public recognition, and in some 
cases appropriate kinds of aid, to private schools which prove 
to the satisfaction of an impartial authority the efficiency of 
their work and the healthiness of the conditions under which 
that work is done. Furthermore, in the three cases (of which 
Aldershot is not one) where the necessary reorganization or 
development of secondary education in Hampshire will affect 
the interests of private-school teachers who are already doing 
efficient work, I have recommended to the County Council a 
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course of action which will, if adopted, protect the teachers in 
question from injury and loss, while at the same time retaining 
for the public their experience in secondary education. —Y ours 
faithtully, MICHAEL E. SADLER. 


GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1k,—I was not surprised at the experience of gymnastic and 
games mistresses described in a ‘‘ Head Mistress’s”’ letter in your July 
number. For seven years I have had a resident mistress on my staff, 


| trained at one of the physical training colleges, and declared by the 
| college to be efficient. 


I believe that the—at least comparative—failure of these mistresses 
is due, as is hinted by ‘‘ Head Mistress,” to lack of culture, including 
even lack of a good high-school education, and I think that before 2 
student is admitted to a physical training college she should have spent 
ayear in a high-school fifth form, or have passed an examination of at 
least the standard of the Senior Locals. I have been particularly struck 
with the incorrect spelling and composition of letters I have received. 

Probably it is this absence of culture that leads to the assumption of 
a commanding manner out of school hours, which is in danger of earn- 
ing the dislike or contempt of the other mistresses and of the girls ; and 
an over rigid bearing is a further aggravation. 

It seems to me that at all the physical training colleges games are 
somewhat neglected, sufficient attention is not given to the general style 
of play, including the avoidance of rough play, and so the physical mis- 
tress loses a great opportunity for influence, and for benefit to the girls. 
It is very desirable that more individual thought and attention should 
be given to the pupils ; it is frequently left to the head mistress to point 
out such defects as flat foot, weak ankles, and round shoulders. 

For some years the supply of gymnastic mistresses was less than the 
demand ; those trained were almost sure of a good post immediately 
they left college, they had had very little experience in teaching and 
discipline, and the good salary and responsibility given them have made 
them perhaps overrate the value of their services. 

A good general education, more experience in teaching, and more 
attention to games during training, and above all some systematic course 
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of reading or study after appointment to a post, would go far towards 
effecting a very desirable improvement.—I am, yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER HEAD MISTRESS. 


READING SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Your paragraph on Reading School in this month’s number of 
The Journal of Eaucatton is not quite accurate ; so I trust you will for- 
give my making one or two corrections. During the eleven years I 
have been Head Master there have never been more than fifteen boys 
to a master (on the regular staff), the average being thirteen. This has 
been due to two reasons—(a) the range of age, eight to nineteen ; (4) the 
smallness of most of the class-rooms. The salaries of the assistant 
masters have varied from £310 to £120 resident, the average being 
4200 per annum. I have no reason for supposing that the new 
governing body which will come into existence under the scheme which 
the Board of Education (not the Reading Town Council) are drafting 
will lower the salaries ; is is more than probable that, realizing the 
importance of higher education, they will do their best to attract good 
men by raising salaries on a regular sliding scale. Even if they keep 
the present rate of salaries their policy would bear comparison with that 
of larger schools, though probably these salaries are not the adequate 
remuneration for a staff such as ours. 

Reading School was founded in 1485, and, at least since 1560, the 
appointment of the Head Master has been in the hands of the Town 
Council, The governing body of the school at present consists of the 
Alderman of the Borough, three elected Town Councillors, and the 
three Vicars, with the Mayor as Chairman, ex officio. The chief change 
that is to take place is to make the governing body more repre- 
sentative. 

I shall at all times be glad to furnish you with such information as I 
am able and further your work in the true interests of education.— 
Yours faithfully, W. CHAS. EPPSTEIN, D.D., 

School House, Reading, August 17, 1905. Head Master. 


DR. POSTGATE’S ‘“ CORPUS POETARUM.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear S1R,—In your current issue you have given a short but kind! 
notice of the fifth fasciculus of the new ‘*‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” 


in which you speak of the work as making progress towards completion. 
Dr. Postgate desires us to call your attention to the ract that this is 
somewhat misleading, as this fifth part actually completes the work. 

It is true that we may at some future date issue a supplementary 
volume containing certain fragmentary, anonymous, or post-classical 
texts; but this will be distinctly a wápepyov and not an essential part 
of the ‘‘ Corpus.” 

Hoping that you may find it possible to make this clear to your 
readers, we beg to remain, yours very faithfully, 

GEORGE BELL & Sons. 
York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
August 16, 1905. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Travels round Our Village. By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. Illustrated 
by L. LESLIE BROOKE. (3s. 6d. net. Constable).—Whether we are 
justified in reviewing this pleasant volume under the head of ‘‘ Novels” 
we are Not quite sure. It is not a novel; it is hardly a collection of 
tales—though tales are in it, and the whole hangs on the thread of 
fiction— Wahrheit und Dichtung worked up by the imagination. The 
sketches of character have the touch of affection which softens asperities 
and suggests that, if the author has not known the identical ‘* Sallies” 
and ‘‘Shadrachs” and ‘‘ Snells” and ‘t Hugginses” in the flesh, she has 
had to do with people very like them, and has had to depend upon her 
fancy and her artistic faculty for nothing more than the small points, 
making for completeness and significance, which in real life are almost 
always so unkindly left out. About the reality of her ‘‘ Village” there 
can be no doubt. To that the dainty and original illustrations testify, 
as well as a score of word-pictures hardly less distinct than the wood- 
cuts. ‘‘ Our village lies between two roads of ancient fame known on 
the map as Portway and Ickleton Street, but locally as the ‘ Turn- 
pike’ and the ‘ Ridgeway.’ These, crossing the Thames at Moulsford 
and Goring, run westward through the royal county into Wiltshire, and 
are separated from each other by a tract varying in width from one to 
four miles. The Ridgeway, on the crest of the hill, follows the wind- 
ings of a range of low chalk downs and remains what it ever was—a 
broad grassy track seamed with ruts and ‘gullet-holes.’ . . . Our 
village touches the highway only to fly from it again, as if in an access 
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| An Algebra for Junior Forms. By R. B. MORGAN, B.Litt. 


[Just published. | 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, 


Relfe Brothers’ 


(Author of * Graphs," &c.). Written onthe lines recommended by the Mathe- 
matical Associaticn. With 14 Diagrams. Cloth, rs. 6d. Answers, 6d. net. 
Macaulay’s Horatius and Lake Regillus. Short Succinct 

Notes, Life, Paraphrases, &c. By F. Gorse, M.A. Cloth, 8d. 

New Aldersgate Atlas. 136 Maps and 
Diagrams—Astronomical, Physical, and Political—arranged on the Comparative 
Method, with Introduction and full Index. Imperial 4to, 3s. 6d. 

Relfe Brothers’ Special Outline Maps. England, Scotland. 
Ireland, Europe, Canada, France. On good drawing paper, rd. each, or 8d. per 
doz. net. ú 

New Preparatory Atlas. Containing 28 very clear full-page 
Maps, beautifully printed in Colours (uite up-to-date). 4to, 6d. 

A beautifully printed and coloured Atlas. Only most important places are marked, 
making it practically unequalled for Elementary Work. 

Relfe Brothers’ Charterhouse Atlas. 38 Maps (Coloured), 
containing Railway Map of the British Isles; Coloured Maps of the Environs of 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. ; large-scale Map of Palestine, and a good 
clear Map of the World as known to the Ancients. Folio size. Seventh Edition. 
Cloth, rs. 

e Charterhouse English Grammar. By Rev. A. MACRAE, 
B.A. (Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common). 168 pp. Crown 8vo, full 
cloth, 1s. 4d. 

Specially written for the Locals. 

Hints on Essay-Writing for Schools. Bv C. H. HopcGsoy, 
M.A. Contains :—‘‘ General Hints,” ‘‘Common Faults,” and ‘‘ Skeleton Out- 
lines” on varied subjects, besides several Model Essays. Second Edition. 
so pages, cloth, 8d. 

Oxford Local Drawing Copier. The actual Copies set for 
Preliminary for the last ten years. Per set, 1s. ; Junior and Senior Copies from 
the Cast. Per set, rs.. 


Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and School and 
College Stationers, 


Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
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New Educational Books 


AUTUMN, 1905. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Easy Stcries from Engiish Histery. By 


E. M. WILMOT-BuxTon, Author of ‘‘ Makers of Europe.” 
Crown 8vo, Is. [The Beginner's Books. 

‘* The book begins with King Caradoc and Queen Boadicea, and passes on, chapter 
after chapter, to General Gordon; in all, with appendices (list of principal events, 
with dates, and kings and queens from the time of Alfred) and index, 128 pages. 
The author attempts to give a bird's-eye view of one or two chief events in a century 
and so secure proportion. Children will certainly per to learn history in chapters 
centering round persons and places instead of the old dry-as-dust method of dates and 
names. Teachers will find these interestingly told stories helpful in themselves and 


suggestive of similar methods in other parts of the school curriculum."”—School 
Guardian, 


A Handy Digest of British History. Com- 


prising an Analysis and Commentary, with Appendices illus- 
trative of the points of contact between Great Britain, her 
Colonies, and Foreign Nations. By C. E. SNOWDON, M.A., 
Classical Master at Ascham School, Eastbourne. Demy 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 

This book does not aspire to be more than a guide and companion, complementary 
and suggestive. It aims at presenting a clear and easily graspable analysis of the 
course of events to students who are reading, and at refreshing, at a minimum cost of 
time and trouble, the memories of those who have read. It supplies a comment) 
on the more important and leading questions of each period, while it contents itself 
with the barest mention of ordinary episodes, the details of which can be found in 
most text-books. 

The features of the compilation which it is hoped will prove especially useful are :— 


1. The perpendicular divisions of the analysis, showing in separate columns 
the development of the constitution, the PAnR lines of domestic legislation, 
and the course of colonial and foreign intercourse from the beginning. 


2. The very full genealogical tables, portions of which are repeated on 
occasion, to obviate the necessity of tiresome back reference. 


3. The fairly full notes on points of ethnical and archzological interest, 
seldom discussed in text-books. 


4. The numerous appendices, dealing with British relations with foreign 
nations, and giving information about other points of general interest not 
easily obtainable in a handy form. 


The Ancient World. By E. M. WıLmoT-BUXTON. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This book tells the story of the great civilizations of the Ancient World, as made 


known by recent excavation and discovery, from the dawn of Egyptian history to 
the days of the Roman Empire. 


A Student’s History of Scotiand. By D.W. 
RANNIE, M.A. Mith 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C. H. SPENCE, M.A., Clifton College. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. [School Examination Series. 


“The edition has been carefully revised and brought up to date. A large number 
of new questions and papers have been added. 


An Engiish Churoh History for Chiidren. 
By Mary E. SHIPLEY. With a Preface by the BISHOP OF 
GIBRALTAR, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College, London. With Maps and Illustrations. Part I. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


A Historioai Geography of the British 
Empire. By H. B. GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. With a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 5- „aná 


Included in the “School World’s” List of 
Most Notable School Books of 1904. Set 
Book for Section 6, Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, 1906. ` | aot) ca i 


The Stery of the British Emplre. `“:By 
F. M. ANDERSON. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The book's aim isto present to the minds of young Britons all over the world a 
clear and definite picture of their great heritage. 


ee 


FRENCH. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henrı Bouvet, B.A. 
With 6 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

[The Beginner's Books. 

This little book, containing the time-honoured English nursery rhymes translated 

into French rhyme, will supply children with a fairly extensive and easily acquired 


vocabulary of French words, and it will be found of great use in kindergartens and 
preparatory schools. 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. Baron, 
M.A., Author of ‘French Prose Composition,’’ Modern 
Language Master at Cheltenham Grammar School. Crown 
8vo, 2s. (Methuen's Junior School Books. 


This book has been written for pupils beginning continuous French Prose. It 
contains : (1) Examples and Rules in Syntax. These are not professedly exhaustive, 
but deal rather with points in which the two languages are seen to differ; and, as 
they deal with such points occurring in over a hundred passages and exercises, it is 
hoped they may be found sufficiently complete for the general purposes at which the 
book aims. (2) Exercises everyday language, illustrative of the rules. 
(3) Graduated continuous passages. 


Both the exercises and the continuous passages are accompanied by full 
vocabularies. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Elementary Experimentai Chemistry. 
By A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc., Head of the Chemical Department, 
East Ham Technical College. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. (Methuen's Junior School Books. 


‘* A good course of work in elementary chemistry, written by an experienced and 
successful science master, which covers the subjects of typical preliminary examina- 
tions. The illustrations are numerous and clear.”—School World. 

‘* We have here a useful text-book, well arranged and experimental throughout. 
It is written for students preparing for Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals, College 
of Preceptors (Second Class), and Board of Education (First Stage) Examinations. 
The book is plentifully supplied with diagrams.” —School Guardian. 


An Eiementary Text-Bock of inorganic 
Chemistry. By R. LLoyp WHITELEY, F.I.C., F.C.S., 
Principal of the Municipal Science School, West Bromwich. 
With 137 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book bas been written primarily for the use of those who are commencing 
the study of Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry on the lines laid down for Stage I. of 
that subject in the Syllabuses issued by the Board of Education. The subject-matter 


of that Syllabus has consequently been fully discussed, though its order has not been 
Strictly followed. 


As far as possible the deductive method has been employed, and the treatment of 
the subject throughout is experimental, so that, although the work is not intended 
as a laboratory text-book, the experimental details are so full that little difficulty 
would be experienced in using it as such. 


Repoussé Metal Work. A Scheme of Sheet 
Metal Work for Schools and Amateurs. By A. C. HORTH, 
Instructor of Metalwork to the London County Council. With 
Diagrams and 8 Plates. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Text-books of Technology. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Easy Exeroises in Arithmetic. Containing 
5,000 Examples. By W. S. BEARD. Without Answers, Is. 
With Answers, ls. 3d. [The Beginner's Books. 


This book is intended to be the working school book of young pupils, and 
contains many special features. It assumes that the teacher will lay great stress 
on fundamental principles, The suggestions of the Mathematical Association have 
been followed throughout. In use at upwards of 200 schools. 


Commeroilai Arithmetic. By F. G. TAYLOR, 


M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics at University College, Notting- 
ham. Fourth Edition. Is. 6d. 


This edition contains a new chapter on the Slide Rule. 


The Economics of Commerce. By H. DEB. 
GIBBINS, Litt.D., Head Master of King Charles I. School, 
Kidderminster. Second Edition. With many Additions. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Methucn's Commercial Series, 


Kindly write for our New Edutational Lists. 


METHUEN & CO. 36 Essex STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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of shyness. Its fifty odd houses, antique thatched cottages, some 
modern brick buildings, others that boast every up-to-date incon- 
vemience, including a varied assortment of draughts, straggle down 
like a ridiculous file of ducks towards the stream which, under the title 
of ‘ Town Brook,’ plays no mean part in the life of the community.” 
The poor brook has of late years been meddled with by civilization, 
and robbed of some natural graces. But it has resources and can assert 
itself vindictively, as in the case of the lady and gentleman fording it 
on horseback, who nearly lost their lives in its mud and weed tangle: 
‘We fot ropes and straw an’ pulled ’um out; but, lark! they wur 
just bout smuddered wi’ mud as you could scarce tell man from 
beast! They were town-bred folks, an’ couldn’t be expected to knaw 
the ways o’ brukses an’ sich, pooer things !” Contempt for town-bred 
ways and an inability to live even in crowded villages are character- 
istics of Miss Hayden’s rustics: ‘‘ A pathetic example of this was 
given by a young married couple whom I will call Snell. The wife 
was born in one of two distant cottages tucked away amid the folds of 
the Downs, and here she grew up—a shy, wild creature, who walked 
the two miles to school when the fancy seized her, which could not 
have been often, for on my visits to the house I invariably found her 
in the chimney-corner doing nothing, ‘just like a lady,’ as the people 
ignorantly say. The mother suffered from a bad leg, and, her only 
neighbours pang a couple of farm lads who lodged in the two-roomed 
‘cot’ close by, she could not be very severely censured for preferring 
to keep her daughter at home instead of sending her to service. 
When the girl was barely seventeen she married one of the lads—who 
was perhaps a year older than herself, and the two children—they were 
little else—set up housekeeping in the empty cottage adjoining that of 
the parents. The arrangement worked happily. ... But the young 
couple’s employer had occasion to remove to a village in the Vale 
where the conveniences of life lay under their hand, . . . The old people 
found it ‘ter’ble unke’d wout the children’; they had never known 
till now that the place ‘wur a bit lonesome.’ or were the Snells 
better pleased by the change: they were not at home in a village; 
they felt ‘stived up’ among so many buildings, the shackles of 
civilization lay heavy upon them, and they pined like caged birds for 
their native hills. Great therefore were the rejoicings on both sides 
when the young people returned once more to the old home. The 
husband brought back with him a racking cough which he had acquired 
‘down there’; but he would ‘ soon get rid on’t,’ he said, now that he 
‘bid no longer in that hole.’ His hope of cure was not to be fulfilled. 
He died of his complaint, saying always of the village to which he owed 
his illness: ‘I didn’t like the people nor the place nor aught about it 
cept the parson; he wur lovely—ah, he wur a deantsful man?” 
While our ‘‘ depopulated ” country districts hold a few individuals of 
this type and this conviction we need not despair of a widespread 


revival, under sympathetic influences, of a taste for country life among | 


the working class. We hail Miss Hayden's book as a charming con- 
tribution to the literature that is helping to prepare the way for 
“return to the land.” 

A Vagrant Englishwoman. By CATHERINE I. DODD. 
Elder. 6s.)— Unlike the average novel of the day, ‘‘A Vagrant English- 
woman” is a book that gains in merit and interest as it goes on. This 
is partly because the author uses, instead of proper names, generic 
terms and descriptive phrases to distinguish her characters the one 
from the other. We have ‘‘the Poet,” ‘‘the Boy,” ‘‘the Cynic,” 
“the Man with the Whimsical Eyes,” &c., &c., and it takes a little 
time to know cach individually enough to be always sure of his identity. 
Let it be said, by the way, that this trick of defining personages in 
books by phrases has by this time had almost as long a run as it will 
stand, and that writers will do well not to use it any more, except in 


(Smith, | 


the very rare cases where the abstract nature of the interest makes a _ 


special reason for preferring the symbol to the name. The interest 


of the present book is of such an absolutely concrete and gossipy | 


character that personal names would have come in not only con- 
‘weniently but suitably. The charm of the matter is, moreover, too 
intrinsic to need enhancing by recourse to any mere trick of manner, 
Miss Dodd has a singularly humorous and, at the same time, friendly 
-eye for the whimsicalities, as also for the depths of character. And 
she makes us realize vividly the tragedies, comedies, and farces of a 


little group of men and women (chiefly men by-the-by) gathered | 
There | 


together at a boarding house in a German University town. 
is plenty of good talk in the book—but it is good talk like the good 
talk of real life, freely flavoured with extravagancies and absurdities, 
and the conversation is more coloured by temperament than by 
academic culture, and not infrequently intensified by explosions of 
temper. ‘* The Englishwoman” herself is a very delightful personage, 
just pathetic enough to make: her superior common sense not unsym- 
pathetic, and wise enough never to be either too entirely serious or too 
hopelessly frivolous. The collector of apophthegms will have the 
opportunity ot enriching his note-books by copious extracts from her 
table-talk. Butwe are not sure that we ought not to warn the unwary 
that for the full enjoyment of the humour of the volume some 
slight knowledge of the philosophies of Schopenhauer and Nietsche is, 
at least, desirable. With this qualification, we confidently recom- 
mend the book to readers of intelligence and taste. 


THE BEST PENS. 


The difference between 
comfort and discomfort in 
writing lies betweenJOSEPH 
GILLOTT’S Pens and any 
others. If you wish to get 
~i the best results you must 
have the best pens— and 
you must have a pen which 
exactly fits the hand. That 
pen will be found in the 
long list of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS. 


rE i$ i 


HORLE X 
INA 


POWDERS 


Merryweathers 


ON 


FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


In Sixpenny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, &c., and from W. H, Smith & Son's 
i Bookstalls. Sample Card of School Pens free on receipt of Penny Stamp and 
Address. Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, for testing, Seven Stamps. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE, 


100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS For BRUSHWORK 


Horle’s Snow White for Brushwork 
and Water-Colour Painting. 


F. HORLE @G CO, 


HARPENDEN, HURTS. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINGS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED, 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


BRIGADE HAND ` 
FIRE: P 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


> 
ATWER,_LOROO 
wu) 


Price Complete, delivered— 
£5. Ss. Od. 


Merry weathers’ Hand Pumpin use. 
Call and see- in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Engineering College; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools. 


Write for illustrated Pamphiet, éc.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 
FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO U.M. THE KING, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, WO. 
WorKS: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 
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UniBersity 
Correspondence Coffeae. 


Principal : 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


During the Academic Year 1904-5 


MORE THAN 


ONE THOUSAND 


Univ. Corr. Coll. 


STUDENTS PASSED 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION, PASSES. 


Matriculation 

Inter. Science 
Bachelor of Science 
Prelim. Scientific 
Inter. Arts 


Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 


FREE GUIDES 


Matriculation and the Higher Examinations 
Post free from the SECRETARY (Univ. Corr. Coll. London Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... 
Quarter Page 


.. 5 10 0 Half Page ... «$3 0 0 
115 0 One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES ror SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Sonolarihipa, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &0.— 
. 6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for 2s. ; each ro words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &o.— 48 words for 3.; each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of Qng SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


dvertisers ave reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or fo FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," at Post Offices ave not 
AE but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 


Lopes of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 


All Zetters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed — 
t THegPUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BROADWAY, LuDGATE HiL 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoul 
be made payable to WILLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, s 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
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stating /ull name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders wesst 
be for payment through a Bank. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupcaTE HILL, E.C. 
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THE EDUCATION VOTE. 


N August 1 the House of Commons voted, by a majority 
of thirty, the Estimate of £5,600,548 for the salaries and 
expenses of the Board of Education. The debate was, as 
usual, perfunctory : no one on the front Government bench, 
save the mover, took part in it, and Mr. Bryce was the only 
member who carried the argument to first principles, boldly 
denouncing the scope and object of the Bill of 1902. The 
Parliamentary Secretary was optimistic, conciliatory, and un- 
perturbed by somewhat virulent personal attacks. His speech 
was admirable in parts ; but we confess that, as we read it, we 
were reminded of a clever lawyer who has mastered a brief 
concerned with some technical matter with which he has no 
previous acquaintance, and makes every point he can in his 
client’s favour. We will take his main points seriatim, and 
suggest a few of those that he prudently omitted. 

The departmental action of the past year that has given the 
most unqualified satisfaction is the reorganization of the in- 
spectgrate. In addition to the triumvirate of secondary-school 
inspectors of 1904 fifteen assistant inspectors have been ap- 
pointed to assist in informing the Board as to the condition 
of secondary education throughout the country. Further, a 
staff of women inspectors has been organized for the girls’ and 
infants’ departments of elementary schools, and an inspector 
for rural education. This is all to the good ; but Sir W. Anson 
did not touch on the crucial question of the relations of central 
and local inspection. It is well that the’ Board should have 
“full information as to the condition of the various schools 
through the country”; but surely such information can be 
obtained at a less cost than dual inspection. Why has the 
Board obstinately refused to take the first and obvious step— 
a census of secondary schools ? 

As regards evening schools and technical institutes, Sir 
William reported that, though there had been no appreciable 
rise in the numbers of schools or students, yet there had been 
marked progress in the thoroughness and efficiency of the 
work. The preliminary test of fitness now demanded had re- 
duced the entries, but, on the other hand, had secured students 
who were able to profit by technical instruction. He, stated 
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that the Board were already taking steps to ascertain the wishes’ 


and secure the co-operation of employers, and so forestalling 
the resolution moved by Bishop Percival to which we elsewhere 
refer. A grant for Pana training is a welcome innovation. 

On the subject of the training of teachers the Secretary of 
the Board announced a tentative policy. The future pupil- 
teacher will have two years at a secondary school and two years 
as a half-timer ; but, whether the extension of general education 
and limitation of what may be termed apprenticeship to his 
trade will turn out well, time, according to Sir William, can 
only show. 

On the other hand, the action of the Board in respect of 
training colleges has been to curb the energies of over-ambitious 
‘students. For the future no two-years student will be per- 
mitted to work for a degree unless he has, before entering, 
passed at least a matriculation examination. This seems to us 
a very just restriction. We look forward to a not far distant 
time when in England, as now in Scotland, it will be the excep- 
tion to find a head teacher in an elementary school without a 
University degree ; but a degree may be made a fetish, and it 
would be a mistaken policy if, on the one hand, the Universities 
were to modify the requirements for a degree to suit the special 
circumstances of teachers ; or if, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessional training of teachers were curtailed to enable them to 
prepare for a degree. 

Of the year’s progress in secondary education Sir William 
spoke with unmixed satisfaction. The number of pupil-teacher 
centres had risen from 292 in 1902 to 433 in 1905, ang the 
numbers attending these centres from 5,271 in 1903 to 8,100 in 
August, 1904 (later statistics were apparently not to hand). 
Again, secondary schools in receipt of Government grants and 
under Local Authorities have gone up between 1900 and 1905 
from 212 to 599, and the amount earned has increased by 
£100,000. But, as is pointed out by the contributor of “ Edu- 
cational Notes” in the Times, these statistics are fallacious. 
They prove not that the number of secondary schools and 
scholars has increased, but that the more liberal regulations of 
the Board have allowed many schools, especially girls’ schools, 
which were before debarred by their curriculum, to apply for a 
grant. In 1900 science was the only subject that the Board, 
following the bad tradition of South Kensington, deigned to 
subsidize. 

One change announced has our hearty approval—the with- 
drawal of grants for scholarships and the application of such 
moneys to the sustentation of the school. On the matter of 
governing bodies and the regulation of fees we have already 
expressed pretty fully our opinion. 

A sermon to Local Authorities on the evil of over-centraliza- 
tion from the representative of the Board of Education may 
suggest to some readers the complaints of the Gracchi con- 
cerning sedition ; but Sir William’s counsels, if irrelevant to 
the debate, were wise and opportune. ‘“ Between £20,000 and 
£30,000 a year” does seem a monstrous sum for a Local 
Authority to pay in office expenses, and “the mechanical in- 
genuity of organizing secretaries” is, undoubtedly, a danger 
ahead. But, as a justification, County Councils may plead that 
it behoved them at starting to keep a tight hold on the reins of 
government. Devolution must come later when principles of 
action-are settled and the general policy determined. 

We have only space to touch on one further point in the 
Estimates debate—the provision for necessitous areas. This 
Sir William pronounced beyond his province, a matter that 
could only be dealt with by a Bill for the readjustment of rates. 
This may be so; but what becomes of Mr. Balfour’s under- 
taking to the deputation from East Ham? As it is, the with- 
drawal of the 17s. grant for all scholars under five years of age 
and the spending broadcast of the sum thus set free may or 
may not be a good measure; but, as Mr. Ernest Gray pro- 
tested, it is an insult to the people of East Ham, and, what 
is worse, a virtual breach of faith. 

Sir W. Anson displayed only the golden side of the shield, 
and with his general contention that the Act of 1902 has 
wrought great things amongst us we have no quarrel. 

Of the West Riding there was not a word, nor of Wales and 
passive resisters, till he was heckled by Mr. Lloyd-George. 
And there were other omissions not less noticeable. It was 
only in answer to a question that the confession was extorted 
from him that nothing had been done for the training of second- 
ary teachers, and that there was no prospect of a Government 


grant for secondary training colleges. Of the registration of 
teachers not a word. Surely Parliament—and, through Parlia- 
ment, the public—have a right to be informed what are the 
intentions of the Board when, in the spring of next year, the 
Registration Council comes to an end and the permanent con- 
ditions of registration come into force. We have shown that, 
if the sfatus guo continues, the Register must inevitably 
collapse, and there is no need to labour the point. The body 
oddly described by Sir William as “the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the office of special inquiry” have had the matter 
referred to them by the Board, and, after prolonged delibera- 
tions, have submitted to the Board a revised scheme. Has the 
Board accepted their report or has it prepared an amended 
scheme of its own? 

Again, what has become of the Consultative Committee’s 
scheme for leaving certificates? The scheme was sent to all 
public bodies interested more than a year ago, with a request 
that they would send in to the Board not later than Christmas 
their respective opinions and comments. Six months should 
surely suffice for the Board to decide whether they will accept, 
modify, or reject the scheme. 

There are other matters, such as the supply of secondary 
teachers and the conditions of tenure, that have come within 
the cognizance of the Board, and on which silence 4s not golden. 


THE LEAVING CERTIFICATE OF THE 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. 


By the Rev. W. H. KEELING, Head Master of the Bradford 
Grammar School. 


T is now some time since the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education put forward its tentative and 
somewhat complicated suggestions for a national system of 
leaving certificates. Nothing more has been heard of the 
matter, and we who regard it as vital are beginning to fear 
lest the Committee’s scheme may even already have gone to swell 
that mass of paper lumber which, in our happy land of com- 
promises and stillborn documents, increases so rapidly. To 
criticize the scheme in detail, therefore, would be quite point- 
less for the time being. I shall be content if I can help, ever 
so slightly, to keep the question alive. It seems to be moribund, 
and I want other people, many people, to agree that it ought 
to be resuscitated. . 

The fundamental object of a leaving-certificate system is 
to secure a public recognition of the fact that a boy’s education 
really matters. If we admit that German education is in some 
respects better than English education, we shall find that the 
superiority lies mainly in the prime fact that when .a German 
boy goes to school his education is regarded, by his parents as 
well as by his teachers, as a definite instrument intended to 
produce a definite effect. The English parent too often regards 
the schooling of his boy as a necessity imposed by social 
custom and tradition to be got through at haphazard ; and, so 
long as the boy appears to be healthy and happy, the parent 
does not scrutinize at all closely any actual record of the boy’s 
mental progress. 

Occasionally, it is true, the same parent will be goaded out 
of his indifference by something he reads in the periodical 
press about the inefficiency of public schools. In that case he 
displays a transient excitement which usually takes the form 
of an attack on most subjects of the school curriculum. 

What is really wanted in this country is that parents 
and boys alike should keep their eyes fixed steadily, through 
a number of years, on some definite standard of attainment— 
not an impossible standard, but such a standard as an average 
boy, properly taught and made to work, may reasonably be 
expected to reach. 

If parents could be got to realize the importance of this 
point, boys would realize it, and in time even employers would 
realize it. We have plenty of examinations already, it is true; 
but these examinations are so various, they lead so largely 
to mere cramming, and they are so often used simply as 
opportunities for clever boys to shine, that examinations 10 
general are regarded by the public partly in ignorance and 
partly with contempt. 

A properly. established and. recognized leaving-certificate 
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examination will be something different. It will be designed 
for all boys, not for clever boys. It will be elastic in its 
method, taking account of a boy’s school record as a whole, 
not merely of cram or paper work. It will be recognized as a 
test of preliminary general education by all the professional 
bodies, and at the same time it will be recognized by the 
public as a test which comprehends also that vast majority of 
boys who are intended for business, not professions. 

And it will be uniform in standard, so that the public will 
very soon learn precisely what it means and how much it is 
worth. So long as the public is perplexed by a multiplicity 
of academic examinations, and by a multiplicity of preliminary 
professional examinations, so that it has no common standard 
by which what a boy has learned can be measured, we cannot 
reasonably expect to make public interest in education a steady 
and habitual interest, instead of a fitful and spasmodic interest 
as it is now. 

Another defect of secondary education which a well arranged 
leaving certificate would help to repair is the astounding 
jack of uniformity in the ages at which boys enter secondary 
schools and leave them. A leaving certificate will at least 
imply a steady and regular course of education extending over 
Just those years, say from twelve to sixteen, which Prof. Sadler, 
in his Liverpool Report, has described as the “core or back- 
bone of secondary education.” At present, the fact that a boy 
can come when he likes and go when he likes, carrying with 
him all the same the ¢primatur. of a secondary school, is 
of itself enough to account for the slight value in which 
secondary education is held. 

A leaving-certificate system would give the secondary school 
a reasonable chance of producing its due effect, or, at any rate, 
the opportunity of disclaiming as its proper handiwork all boys 
whose parents declined to let them undergo the full course of 
treatment. Secondary schools will no longer suffer from the 
local politician who, in his character of employer, takes boys 
from school at an unripe age, while, in his character of amateur 
educationist, he deplores the inefficiency of the schools them- 
selves. Once set up a definite and truly national standard of 
education, and business men will be deprived of all pretext for 
employing boys who fall below that standard. Indeed, it will 
come about, in time, that such a proceeding will incur the 
censure of public opinion. 

Here, then, are immense advantages which such a scheme, 
properly carried out, would secure. It would increase public 
interest in education, by offering to the public a plain standard, 
and inviting the public, so to speak, to co-operate in keeping up 
that standard. It would also draw, automatically, that most 
necessary of all distinctions—the distinction between those who 
have received a serious school education and those whose school 
education has been a thing of shreds and patches. 

Now, if such results are really to be got, it goes without saying 
that the machinery of our scheme must be constructed with the 
utmost care. We must face the fact that, if the scheme is badly 
carried out, it will be much worse than useless. A clumsily 
constructed scheme, a scheme which should fail to give real 
uniformity and authority to the certificates themselves, would 
only add another and a highly dangerous species to the mixed 
Menagerie of examinations with which we already have to con- 
tend. .JIn any workable scheme it is above all things essential 
that the central control should be a genuine thing, and not that 
kind of pretence which is so often the fruit of compromise. 
There is something superficially fascinating, it is true, in the 
idea of giving each district a certain freedom to follow its own 
Dent and to adapt its standard of education to local needs. But 
Such freedom as this has very grave dangers. If our standard 
of education, up to a certain age, were already anything like 
uniform throughout the country, the control of these leaving- 
Certificate examinations might perhaps well be left, in fact, to 
local bodies and institutions. But uniformity is precisely 
what we most lack. Owing to the recent multiplication of Uni- 
Versities, the tendency of the moment—a tendency which we 
May hope is only temporary—is, if anything, towards further 

sintegration. Anyhow, this is the very worst time that could 

Chosen for committing the national standard of education to 
the divided care of diverse and, in some cases, embryonic 
‘nstitutions. 

It is true that all who really care for popular education must 

warmly interested in the success of the newer Universities. 

any of us recognize that, if popular education in the future is 


to have a genuine development, the nucleus of that development 
is to be found in the local University. We think, too, that the 
newer Universities, in a body that is to control a system of 
leaving certificates, should have the fullest representation—a 
representation that should be measured, not by the number of 
students already enrolled by such Universities, but by their 

otential importance as the focus of higher education in great 
centres of industry. But, if these newer Universities are to 
realize the promise they contain, it will be well, for a time at 
any rate, that they should not be burdened, individually, with 
the functions and responsibilities of a State inspectorate of 
schools. That may come; but, meanwhile, it is in the best 
interest of the newer Universities themselves that the respon- 
sibility of fixing a national standard of education should rest 
directly upon a central representative authority. To fix:a 
national standard of education! That isthe aim ofthe scheme. 
If it is ill calculated to carry out that aim, or if it has any other 
aim, it is worthless. And we ought to be clear on the point that 
a national standard of education means primarily a standard of 
education for the mass of boys who are intended for careers of 
business or industry. The certificate will not be a national cer- 
tificate unless it affects this mass of boys, as well as the minority 
of boys who go into professional life. Anything, too, that would 
complicate the scheme is to be avoided. A variety of certi- 
ficates, or the award of classes and distinctions, would only 
perplex the public and rob the certificates of weight. 

If, then, a leaving certificate is established at all, it must be 
endued with State authority and kept absolutely distinct in the 
public mind from all academic associations whatsoever. If we 
desire to improve, if we desire to lengthen, the secondary educa- 
tion of the Werage English boy, we must give to the leaving 
certificate all the recognizable character, and the authoritative 
currency, of a State document. It should be utterly dissociated 
from the auspices of this or that particular University or local 
institution. It should be a simple piece of paper, stamped with 
the Royal Arms, and conveying to the public mind a significance 
as familiar and intelligible as that of a Bank of England note. 
Academic certificates are neither understood nor valued by the 
general public whose interest in education it is desired to 
stimulate. 

It is, therefore, highly urgent that no considerations, either of 
convenience or of educational sectarianism, should interfere 
with the two prime objects at which we aim—namely, first, to 
familiarize the public with the meaning and desirability of.a 
definite working standard in school education ; and, secondly, 
to stamp the attainment of that standard with the seal of public 
authority. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Upton Letters. By T.B. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder.) 

“ Art may be bad or good, but I fail to see how it can be 
old-fashioned or new-fashioned: the question is how much 
poetry, love, hate, grief, and affection does a book express.”— 
So writes Mr. George Moore in a preface to “ Poor Folk,” 
a striking novel by Dostoievsky, composed in epistolary form. 
“The Upton Letters” are not a novel, and an unsympathetic 
critic might say of them that the writer has used this form as 
a convenient way of making “copy” out of his diary and 
commonplace book. Such a judgment, though possibly true 
in substance, would be grossly partial and unfair. We have, ìt 
is true, a miscellaneous collection of literary reviews, essays on 
school subjects, sketches of men and manners, landscapes and 
vignettes — but they are all, so to speak, in character, re- 
velations of a strongly marked personality which, whether 
assumed or real, is sustained with exquisite delicacy and skill. 
It is indeed a monograph, and Herbert, the far-off corre- 
spondent, has no more individuality than a pillar-box. That is 
a defect, but, on the other hand, T. B. so reveals himself that 
we would undertake to pick him out among a Pan-Anglican 
synod of schoolmasters. He is an egoist, but at the opposite 
pele to Meredith’s Egoist — never setting himself up on a 
pinnacle of moral impeccability, actively benevolent, and never 
treading on a worm in his path, but stepping aside to avoid it ; 
and yet an egoist whose first aim in life is not to be bored, 
though an equal obligation is laid on him not to bore others. 
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He is an æsthete whom a touch of vulgarity offends as a bad 
smell or taste does common mortals ; yet he does not live in 
an artificial world of books like Gautier or Pater, but has a 
Eun unaffected love for country ways and plain country 
O 

But ìt is as a schoolmaster that we are here mainly concerned 
with T. B., and, if we say that the literary man comes first a 
the schoolmaster second, we intend no reflection ‘on T. B.’s 
professional ability or performance. In term time he lives 
with his boys and for his boys, and it is only in the holidays 
that he edits biographies or composes “ Upton Letters.” 

We are convinced that T. B. is a good teacher. He has the 
art of interesting boys ; and, what is rarer, he has the natural 
gift of getting hold of boys : his artistic temperament and sense 
of humour enable him to see things with a boy’s eyes, and 
that without patronizing or putting himself on the boy’s level. 
He has not only a sense of moral responsibility for each boy, 
but an affectionate interest. But, however shrewd his observ- 
ations, however pointed his criticisms of his colleagues, we feel 
that he ts not a Pestalozzi or even a Thring. To the school he 
gives loyal service, but his heart is in literature. We have 
partly indicated wherein lies the special charm of the Letters, 
and instead of attempting an analysis of the style we will end 
with one or two quotations from the professional part— 


The Typical Eton Boy. 

I declare that it makes me very sad sometimes to see these well 
groomed, well mannered, rational, manly boys, all taking the same 
view of things, all doing the same things, smiling politely at the 
eccentricity of any one who finds matter for serious interest in books, 
in art, or music: all splendidly reticent about theirggner thoughts, 
with a courteous respect for the formalities of religion and the form- 
alities of work: perfectly correct, perfectly complacent, with no 
irregularities or angular preferences of their own, with no admiration 
for anything but athletic successes, and no contempt for anything but 
originality of ideas. They are so nice, so gentlemanly, so easy to get 
on with; and yet, in another region, they are so dull, so unimag- 
inative, so narrow-minded. They cannot all, of course, be in- 
tellectual or cultivated ; but they might be more tolerant, more just, 
more wise. They ought to be able to admire vigour and enthusiasm 
in every department instead of in one or two, and it is we who ought 
to make them feel so, and we have already too much to do. 


Schoolmasters’ Holidays. 

But I shudder to think how sick I am of it all! I want a long 
bath of silence and recollection and repose. I want to fll my 
cistern again with my own thoughts and my own dreams, instead of 
pumping up the muddy waters of irrigation. I don’t think my col- 
leagues are like that. I sat with half-a-dozen of them at supper last 
night. They were all full of what they meant to do. Two of the 
most energetic were going off to play golf, and the chief pleasure of 
the place they were going to was that it was possible to get a round 
on Sundays; they were going to fill the evening with bridge, and one 
of them said, with heart-felt satisfaction: ‘Iam only going to take 
two books away with me—one on golf and the other on bridge—and 
I am going to cure some of my radical faults.” . .. Two more were going 
for a rapid tour abroad in a steamer chartered for assistant masters. 
That seemed to me almost more depressing. ... I suppose that this is 
true devotion to one’s profession. They will be able, they think, to 
discourse easily and (God help us !) picturesquely about what they have 
seen, to intersperse a Thucydides lesson with local colour, and to 
describe the site of the Temple of Delphi to boys beginning the 
“ Eumenides.” Itis very right and proper, no doubt, but it produces 
in me a species of mental nausea to think of the conditions under 
which these impressions will be absorbed. The arrangements for 
luncheon, the brisk interchange of shop, the cheery comments of 
fellow-tradesmen, the horrible publicity and banality of the whole 
affair. [We must omit Walter, who goes to Brighton because it is 
‘“ the correct thing,” and the sixth, who conscientiously devotes him- 
self to his mother and three sisters. ] 


We had marked other passages for quotation—on Latin and 
Greek composition, on school sermons, on the management 
of the boarding house—but we have already exceeded our 
limits, and the samples given should suffice to send not only 
schoolmasters to “The Upton Letters,” a book full of delicate 
humour and literary charm. 


The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion: being 
some essays tn that direction. By ROBERT LOCKE 
BREMNER. (Constable.) 

The most pertinent criticism of this book is suggested by the 
motto from M. Sabatier set on its title-page: “Life comes 


before thought, religion before theology,” and the best advice 
we can give to the reader is to begin with the rather far-on 
chapter headed “ Of Evolution and Religion,” take next that on 
“The Sum of Saving Knowledge,” and do whatever comes 
easiest as to reading or skipping the bulk of the matter. 
Mr. Bremners title and all the chapters of his book except 
those we have indicated suggest that theology is a false position 
from which the spiritual soul, once fully developed, departs for 
ever in quest of the true goal of human progress, the great and 
abiding reality, religion. And religion—this opinion declares 
itself, relevantly and irrelevantly, all along the line of the 
writers argument against theology and “the churches”—religion 
consists in intercourse between the soul of man, and God the 
Soul of the Universe. But then, whereas the motto from 
M. Sabatier says that religion goes before theology, and by 
Saying it implies that theology comes after religion—meaning, 
of course, that a man must have achieved contact with God by 
the way of the heart before he can begin to understand God 
by the way of the head—Mr. Bremner appears to think, and 
to be very eager to persuade others to think, that the whole 
matter ends when once the soul of man has arrived at the point 
of conscious communion with the Soul of the Universe. It does 
not seem to occur to him that the human soul, having arrived 
at that point, might, and probably would, just then and there 
begin to know something that was true about God, something 
that might be recorded for the encouragement and guidance 
of other souls, and that that something, however much Mr. 
Bremner may dislike the word, would be theology. It does not 
appear to have struck him that theology is the outcome of the 
reports made by a very large number of individuals who have 
in successive ages made the pilgrimage of religion and learned 
something worth remembering for ever in direct communion 
with the Eternal. It does not even seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Bremner as a probability that the Eternal, having thus met 
the individual soul in personal communion, would make definite 
communications to it, and that these communications would be 
of supreme importance. 

Mr. Bremner, while asserting with the warmth of very 
genuine religious conviction that religion is an entirely natural 
thing, and a very important thing, and that it consists in the 
“contact of the soul with God,” apparently considers it an 
entirely unnatural thing that God should act in any direct way 
upon individual souls or upon the affairs of the universe. That 
is to say, he allows for the upward movement of the soul 
towards God, for aspiration and conduct, but he refuses any 
place to revelation or Divine Providence. But that is not at 
all what M. Sabatier means, and therefore we wonder why 
M. Sabatier’s dictum figures on the title-page. M. Sabatier's 
dictum implies that, though theology is not worth much to a 
man if he has picked it up at second hand, without having first 
“sot religion” for himself, yet when he Aas got religion a man 
will certainly get theology also—a theology that will be just as 
true, and no truer, than his religion. To Mr. Bremner apparently 
there is something inherently absurd and improbable in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. But why should this be so? He's 
very firmly persuaded of the triune nature of the human soul; 
he recognizes, as everybody does, its moral, spiritual, and imn- 
tellectual characters, and he recognizes also that, in spite of this 
three-sided constitution, each soul is only onesoul. Why, then, 
should it seem to him preposterous that this triune human soul, 
having worked its way up to the supreme point of contact with 
the Soul of the Universe—the Soul to which Mr. Bremner 
allows it to claim a filial relation—why, we ask, should there be 
any inherent absurdity in supposing that one of the discoveries 
the human soul will make in this supreme communion is precisely 
the discovery of the doctrine of the Trinity—the realization 
that the Eternal is triune? 

We are entirely with Mr. Bremner in not desiring that the 
positions of theology should be forced opon the minds of children 
or, indeed, upon any minds. But the plea for freedom of 
thought upon theological questions, and the plea for the teaching 
of religion by methods ‘more spiritual than those commonly 
used, are not strengthened by being confounded with attacks 
either upon theology in the abstract or upon particular 
theological doctrines. Mr. Bremner, like so many of the 
modern reformers of religion, is so angry with “the churches 
for what they have not done that he cannot allow them any 
credit for what they have done—to wit, preserved with devotion 
the deposit of experience brought home in the past by spiritua 
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voyagers who in their time touched the same high goal to which 
he urges us all to make our own pilgrimage to-day. 

There is much that is interesting, and a good deal that is 
true, in all the chapters of the book. But the value of the book 
as a whole is small. It is vitiated by the unwarrantableness 
of the main assumption that religion is an entirely one-sided 
movement ; altogether natural, in the sense that excludes the 
idea of the supernatural. 


The Wars of Religion. Being Vol. III. of “The Cambridge 
Modern History.” (Price 16s.net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The present volume of “ The Cambridge Modern History” 
is one of singular interest. In the story of the religious wars 
which marked the close of the sixteenth century we can trace 
the evolution of the new political conditions under which 
modern Europe, as we know it, came into being. For, as the 
editors, in their preface, remark : 


The cause of the restoration of Catholic unity in the West was, in the 
minds of both the supporters and the opponents of that cause, in- 
extricably interwoven with the purposes of dynastic ambition, and 
powerfully affected by influences traceable to the rapid advance of the 
monarchical principle, and to the gradual growth of the conception of 
the modern national State. 


The genesis of the new ideas, and their connexion with religious 
thought, are well brought out by Mr. Figgis in the chapter on 
“Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century.” He thus con- 
cludes : 

It was only the religious earnestness, the confessional conflicts, and 
the persecuting spirit ofthe sixteenth century, that kept alive political 
liberty, and saved it from a collapse more universal than that which befell 
Republican ideals at the beginning of the Roman Empire. To the 
spiritual intensity of the Reformers and the doctrinal exclusiveness of 
the confessions—at once the highest and the lowest expressions of 
“the theological age ’—we owe the combination of liberty with order 
which is our most cherished possession to-day. If much is due to the 
virtues of these men, something is also owing to their vices (page 769). 


The volume opens with an account of “ The Wars of Religion 

France,’ from the Massacre of Vassy, 1562, to the raising of 
the siege of Rouen in 1592. 

A most interesting essay on “ French Humanism and Mon- 
taigne,” by Mr. A. A. Tilley, follows. Montaigne’s attitude to 
the struggles of his time is thus described : 


The term of Montaigne’s literary labours was almost coincident with 
what may be cailed the acute stage of the Wars of Religion, that which 
followed the massacre of St. Bartholomew. His attitude towards the 
great struggle was peculiarly hisown. He was on friendly terms with 
the leaders of both parties, and was even entrusted by them with 
delicate negotiations. His was the only country-house in France, he 
believed, ‘ which, with no guard or sentinel but the stars,” was left 
“to the protection of heaven.” Yet it was never pillaged. It was 
not, however, to any hesitation between the rival forms of religion 
that his neutrality was due. Distrust of change, and respect for duly 
constituted authority, combined to make him, outwardly at least, a 
loyal adherent of the Catholic Church. 


With this may be read the chapter on “ The Elizabethan Age 
of English Literature,” by Mr. Sidney Lee, and that on “The 
End of the Italian Renaissance,” by Mr. A. J. Butler. 

The religious wars of the period—the latter part of the six- 
teenth century—are dealt with in a series of chapters by various 
writers. Here the centres of interest are:—Spain under 
Philip II. (chapter xv.), under Philip III. (chapter xvi.), and 
the struggle in the Netherlands. ‘The latter and its results are 
described in three chapters of absorbing interest, by the Rev. 
S. Edmundson (chapters vi., vii., and xix.) Elizabethan Eng- 
land and its affairs receive attention in chapter viii. (on Mary 
Stuart), chapter ix. (“ The Elizabethan Naval War with Spain ”), 
and x. (“ The Last Years of Elizabeth”). With these should 
be mentioned chapter xvii. (“ Britain under James I.”) and 
xviii. (“ Ireland to the Settlement of Ulster”). Other chapters 
deal with Poland (iii.), the Ottoman Power (iv.), the Empire 
(v. and xxi.), Tuscany and Savoy (xii.), Rome under Sixtus V. 
{xiii.), and Henry IV. of France (xx.). 

One of the most striking things in the collection is the 
chapter on Philip II. by Major Hume. The picture of “ the 
little white-haired man in his cell in the Escurial,” working 
hight and day, is vividly drawn. For instance, the effect of 
the news of the destruction of Cadiz by the English and Dutch 


fleets in 1596 on Philip, who was lying ill in the centre of Spain, 
is thus described :— 

Philip was almost moribund when the news of the disaster reached 
him ; but in the despair that surrounded him he alone never lost 
faith. He had done his best, working all his life like a very slave, 
doing detail work which should have been delegated to others, central- 
izing in his remote cell the springs of his vast Empire. His own faith 
was immovable. He could not understand that the lessons of his 
youth, the maxims of his saints and sages, as well as the firm con- 
viction of his heart, could be all wrong. It seemed impossible to him 
that his prayers, his fastings, and his self-denial, through a long life of 
voluntary suffering, could be quite fruitless. That this could be so 
was unintelligible to him, because his system was raised upon the 
unstable base of an assumption that he and his were in some sort 
partners with the higher powers for the final exaltation of the linked 
causes of God and Spain. 

In spite of the wealth of material and the immensity of the 
field covered by the essays there is a unity of plan and co- 
herence of arrangement about the present volume which makes 
it contrast favourably with some of its predecessors. 


A Grammar of the German Language. Designed for a thor- 
ough and practical study of the Language as spoken and 
written to-day. By GEORGE O. CURME, Professor of 
Germanic Philology in Northwestern University. (Price 
15s. net. Macmillan.) 

Learned German grammars in German abound, and there is 
a choice of two or three excellent school grammars in English ; 
but this is, as far as we are aware, the first attempt to compile 
a treatise in English of the same calibre as Roby’s Latin or 
Curtius’s Greek Grammar. Let us say at starting that the 
author has fulfilled his undertaking and produced a work that, 
however open to criticism in its arrangement and in certain 
details, the advanced student of German will find indispensable. 
He tells us in the preface that the “Grammar” has been on 
the stocks for fifteen years, and that no less than seven hundred 
books published since 1850 have been perused for this purpose 
and are the quarry from which he has hewn. Throughout it 
bears the marks of originality. Again and again some too 
sweeping a statement of standard grammarians is modified, or 
a modern idiom that has not yet found its way into the gram- 
mars is noted, or attention is called to a difference of con- 
struction in German and English which a German has naturally 
failed to remark. 

While professing to be simply a grammar of contemporary 
German, the author has wisely not confined himself to modern 
instances and has, further, pointed out the gradations from 
earlier to modern forms and usages. Thus, Luther’s Bible as 
influencing the speech of to-day is largely quoted, and there 
are occasional references to O.H.G. and to Gothic. 

It is a book to consult rather than to study continuously, 
and a very full general index makes reference easy. 

In a work of such high merit, which has before it the promise 
of a long life, it is worth while pointing out minor defects and 
suggesting improvements. 

The type is clear, but the publishers have not heeded the 
Horatian warning not to spare perishable paper. In all the 
660 closely printed pages there is not a blank half page; para- 
graph succeeds paragraph in serried battalions, and quotation 
follows quotation without one broken line. To print the long 
lists of irregular substantives, &c., in columns would be a relief 
to the eye and facilitate reference. 

A valuable addition would be a list of the authors quoted, 
with brief indications of their genre and rank. Many of them 
are quite unknown to the present reviewer, and the need for 
such guidance will be apparent if we picture an English 
Grammar for Germans in which Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, Thomas Hardy, Rhoda Broughton, 
and Bret Harte were all quoted indiscriminately. 

A more serious matter is the arrangement of the parts. It 
is, of course, impossible to draw any hard and fast line between 
accidence and syntax, between Formenlehre and Satzlehre, but 
it seems to us that most of what generally falls under “Syntax ” 
has been already despatched by the time we reach Part IV. ; 
and when we find the classification of sentences—compound, 
complex, subordinate—relegated to the final lap we cannot 
help concluding that there is something wrong about the logical 
arrangement. 

To descend to particular criticisms, we do not think that the 
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author has been wholly successful in his treatment of that most 
difficult subject, the German subjunctive. It seems to us a 
mistake to treat in distinct categories the pure and historical 
tenses, and the nomenclature—e.g., “sanguine optative sub- 
junctive ”—strikes us at times as fanciful. It is surely a mistake 
to classify sentences subordinate to verbs of wishing and fearing 
under “ Indirect forms of indirect discourse,” and still more so 
to class the oblique petition after verbs of wishing, ordering, 
&c., under “Sanguine subjunctive of purpose.” 

Instances of Americanisms or doubtful English are so rare 
as to be hardly worth noticing ; but no Englishman would say : 
“We are through with each other” (= “Our friendship is at 
an end”); “ He lives on the street”; “That caps the climax” ; 
“Who all are coming?” “I do want you to be real good.” 

We repeat, it is only because the “Grammar” is generally 
so admirable that we have ventured to suggest how it could be 
made even better. 

l 


Biometrika. Vol. III., Parts II. and III. 4 Study of the Variation 
and Correlation of the Human Skull, with special reference to 
English Crania. By W. R. MACDONELL, LL.D. 

' The third volume of ‘‘ Biometrika” contains, among other interest- 

ing papers, a contribution from Dr. W. R. MacDonell, which is a 

remarkable addition to the literature, already copious, dealing with 

craniology. In it he discusses at length the measurements obtained 
from a large number of human skulls discovered in Whitechapel in 

1903. From evidence adduced by the author it would appear highly 

probable that the site whence these remains were taken was a plague- 

pit dating to the late seventeenth century ; the skulls, therefore, may 
e regarded as forming a homogeneous series, and would exhibit the 

characteristics of the population of that neighbourhood at that time. 
The author gives a sketch of the methods he employed in obtaining 
the various measurements, and it will be sufficient to say that no 
trouble was spared to render the data as accurate, and the conclusions 
therefrom as significant, as is humanly possible. The results are com- 
pared with previously published particulars concerning the craniology 
of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and of French prisoners who died in Munich 
during the Franco-Prussian War. All these are regarded as allied 
races; for purposes of further comparison, statistics concerning an 
unallied race are added—the Nagada race—from a paper by Miss 
Fawcett. After a full discussion Dr. MacDonell arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions :—‘‘In the seventeenth century there certainly did 
exist a remarkable type in the city of London, which is unlike any 
continental type with which we are familiar, and which is markedly 
different from what some authorities have supposed the English type 
to have been or at least now to be.” Among other peculiarities, this 
type is distinguished by the remarkable length of the head from fore- 
head to occiput, and a corresponding narrowness in the transverse 
plane. The skulls to which the series examined by Dr. MacDonell 
approximate most clearly are those found in the long barrows dating 
from neolithic times. ‘‘ Our crania do not accord with the Anglo- 
Saxon, with Romano-British, or with Round Barrow British, but are 
in general appearance and biometric constants remarkably close 
to the Long Barrow British . . . and we may even venture to describe 
the ancestor of the genuine cockney asa Long Barrow man.” The 
numerous mathematical tables—all bearing witness to an amount of 
patient labour almost inconceivable to any but a practised anthropo- 
logist—are accompanied by a series of illustrations which forms one 
of the most important features of the paper. This series consists of 
fifty full-page plates from photographs by Dr. Karl Pearson, each of 
which shows a skull in one of the universally accepted zormae. 
Thirty-one of these plates are devoted to typical skulls, the remainder. 
to skulls which exhibit some interesting peculiarity in conformation 
and structure. The reproduction of the photographs, in themselves 
excellent, is of unusual merit, and the collection will be of the highest 
value to physical anthropologists, who will owe a debt of sincere 
gratitude to the Drapers’ Company for the grant which rendered pos- 
sible so complete and so admirable a system of illustration. 


‘© Contemporary Science Series.” — History of Geology and Palizontology 
to the end of the Nineteenth Century. By KARL ALFRED VON 
ZITTEL. Translated by MARIA M. OGILVIE-GORDON, D.Sc., 
Ph.D. (Price 6s. Walter Scott.) 

Dr. Ogilvie-Gordon is to be congratulated on having succeeded in a 
very difficult task, and is to be heartily thanked for having given us this 
excellent translation of Prof. Zittel’s work. It is very far from easy to 
translate such a book as this, full of scientific terms and very specially 
used phrases—terms and phrases which are very similar to one another 
in German and in English and yet are not quite the same—without 
leaving in the translation many evident traces of the original tongue. 

There are few such traces in this book, which is for the most part 

written in good and pure English. There is, too, a somewhat similar 

difficulty in the choice of the right place-name. For example, we are 
told, on page 223, that Agassiz was born ‘‘at Motiers, on the Murten 


Lake in Canton Waadt.” It would have been more consonant with 
English usage to have said ‘‘on the Lake of Morat in the Canton de 
Vaud.” And so, too, it would have been better, on page 525, to have 
written ‘“‘ Pays de Vaud ” instead of ‘‘ Waadt Lands.” The scheme ot 
the book is excellent. The first part of it, 152 pages, consists of an 
introduction narrating in a continuous manner the gradual growth of 
geological knowledge and speculation from the earliest times to our own 
day, and this is followed by six chapters dealing with Cosmical Geology, 
Physiographical Geology, Dynamical Geology, Petrography, Palxonto- 
logy, Stratigraphical Geology, respectively. Not only is the intro- 
duction historical in form, but each of the succeeding chapters is so too, 
and the story of each is given in the manner which is best calculated to 
make the clue which runs through it visible and therefore serviceable. 
This clue is not the same or similar in all the chapters: thus, in 
chapter iv., ‘* Petrography,” it is furnished by the names of the most 
distinguished petrographers—Ehrenberg, Bischof, Daubrée, Lapworth, 
Sorby, Teall, Zirkel, and so on—while the rocks themselves which 
they described and defined are apparently, though not in reality, treated 
as if of minor importance ; and in chapter vi., ‘‘ Stratigraphical Geology,” 
the systems and formations, from the Archzean to the (Quaternary, 
serve as a guide to the history of the manner in which William Smith, 
Murchison and Sedgwick, Lyell, D’Archiac, Agassiz, Suess, Brogniart 
worked them out. In the course of his narrative Prof. von Zittel refers 
to more than a thousand geologists : the names of most of them occur 
more than once; some occur many times and in many chapters—for 
example, that of Leopold von Buch occurs sixty-two times, that of 
Sir Charles Lyell fifty-eight times—and of seventy-three of these he 
gives us biographical notices with thirteen portraits. To the reader of 
this translation it is interesting to note that of the biographical notices 
twenty-one are of Englishmen or Scotchmen, while of these four 
portraits are given, viz., those of James Hutton, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and Sir Richard Owen. That of Sir Roderick 
is hardly a satisfactory likeness, and we should be glad could we add 
those of William Smith and of Adam Sedgwick. The subject of the 
work can scarcely be said to belong to ‘‘ Contemporary Science,” but 
for all that the book is one which was much needed, and it gives to us 
in a pleasant style and agreeable form a mass of interesting information 
which was till now so scattered as to be hardly accessible. 


Collection of French Idioms, with their English Equivalents. 
ARMAND GEORGE BILLANDRAU. Revised by A. ANTOINE. 
(Price 6s. Paris: Bozocan & Chevillet.) 

The revised dictionary contains about fifty thousand phrases, and 
each phrase has on average three English equivalents. It appeals 
primarily to Frenchmen. We should all of us understand the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ Il crache contre le ciel,” but should, some of us at least, be 
gravelled if asked the French equivalent for ‘* He bays the moon” (not 
‘‘ against the moon,” as M. Antoine has it. Generally, however, the 
English is correct.and idiomatic. A real defect is that colloquial, 
literary, and slang English are not distinguished, and there are in 
consequence many pitfalls for the unwary foreigner. Thus, we once 
heard a French lady, who had probably been studying M. Antoine, ask 
an English friend: ‘* Have you the ready? I have no chink in my 
fob to-day.” French slang has been rigidly excluded, and we do not 
find even such colloquialisms as fin de siècle, voyon. Common phrases, 
heard, perhaps, as often one side of the Channel as the other—connz : 
à gui mieux mieux, point de repere—are not to be found. ‘* I embrace 
you heartily ’’ as the ending of a letter would sound strange. The fact 
is that for a work of this sort the collaboration of an Englishman and 
a Frenchman is essential. 


By 


“ International Education Series.”— The Evolution of the Elementary 
Schools of Great Britain. By JAMES C. GREENOUGH, A.M., 
LL.D. (Pp. xxxii, 265 ; price 6s. New York: Appleton & Co.) 

Dr. Greenough, who was Principal of the Normal School, Westfield, 

Mass., while recently in England (in London and Oxford) devoted his 

leisure to seeing many of our schools and colleges and to reading about 

them in he British Museum. The result is the book before us. As 
is usual, Dr. Harris contributes a preface—this time on the existence of 

“caste ” in England. After giving us a chapter on the origin and 

development of the schools of England and Wales, Dr. Greenough 

turns to discuss the religious question. He seems to have taken what 

Dr. Clifford and Mr. Lloyd George have said as having more than & 

political meaning, and grows somewhat severe on our educational 

arrangements from their point of view. Then he deals with the train- 
ing colleges of England and Wales at some length, and has much to 
say and to quote very decidedly to the point. Amongst other things, 
in speaking of the provision of teachers for our elementary schools he 
is very severe—but not a whit too severe—on our pupil-teacher system 
as clumsy and wasteful from the point of view of the schools; but he 
allows that the system has possibilities of good in it, and bas bees 
much ameliorated of late by the Board of Education. He speaks very 
hopefully of the plan which has been: tried at Barry, of recruiting 
pupil-teachers from the secondary schools, and thinks it might well be 
more general. It gives the would-be teacher a widér horizon and aa 
experience with children other than those of the elementary school, 
which are distinct gains. This brings us to ‘‘ conclusions” and to 
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“the elementary schools of Scotland.” Incidentally under the former 
heading the Act of 1902 is considered at some length. Its many im- 
perfections are recognized, but it is regarded as having much of great 
educational value in it, and as only second in-importance to the Act of 
1870. But itis the chapter on Training which forms the chief feature 
of the book, and gives it its chief value. And for this we, and all who 
are interested in training, are duly grateful. 


The Age of Fable. By Tuomas BULFINCH. (Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Dean & Son.) 

We are not familiar with this book, nor is there any indication in it 
that it is a reprint, but it has all the appearance of having been written 
in the happy Early Victorian Age, when there were still ‘‘ cultivated 
and polite readers’ with leisure to enjoy ‘‘ elegant literature ” and the 
“ beauties of mythology.” It is written for adult readers, and intended 
as a guide to the allusions to classical legends in English literature. 
The narrative is given in poetical prose, at considerable length, and is 
mainly derived from Ovid and Virgil, with large additions. There are 
copious extracts from English literature. Some little account of 
Eastern and Scandinavian legends is added. The style is that of seventy, 
or rather a hundred, years ago. There is no trace of any knowledge of 
modern archæological research ; the latest modern poet quoted is 
Tennyson (early poems), and the book is dedicated to Longfellow 
(evidently quite alive) ; so it is somewhat puzzling. Nevertheless, the 
author, whatever his date, has well carried out his design. The book 
contains a vast quantity of matter given as detailed stories very well 
told. It will interest readers who care for such stories, and not much 
for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, as far as later 
research has attained it. 


Shakespere Documents. Collected and chronologically arranged by 
D. H. LAMBERT, B.A. (Price 3s. 6d. G. Bell.) 

Shakespeare students will acknowledge a real debt to Mr. Lambert 
for his complete chronological collection of the documents relating to 
Shakespeare’s life and works; and his valuable contribution to Shake- 
speare literature should receive a hearty welcome from many who have 
not hitherto had access to the scattered documents. The narrow 
compass of this little volume reminds us again of our mysterious 
ignorance concerning all that relates to the merely personal in Shake- 
speare’s life. So entirely has the individual vanished from his nation’s 
records that all which the research of generations has elicited concern- 
ing him can be comprised in a bare hundred pages. Tradition, too, has 
foiled us. The tale of a poaching adventure, even if true, is insignificant 
and unrevealing. It seems that even tradition has respected the poet’s 
own reticence concerning himself. It is perhaps scarcely strange that 
some to whom his vague and uncertain identity was almost irritating 
have attempted to father on Bacon the masterpieces of the shadowy 
William Shakespeare, though their device scarcely assists their interpre- 
tation. Between the brief register of Shakespeare’s birth and burial 
—April 26, 1564, and April 5, 1616--what do we know of the man 
himself? We have no record of any part played by him in the 
stirring national life of his age. For nearly twenty years the silence of 
his youth is unbroken, nor does any work remain to suggest the line 
of his thought. Then follow the records of more than twenty years of 
unceasing intellectual activity, interspersed with a few notices of litiga- 
ton; then the quaint will, written by him ‘‘in perfect health and 
memory, God be praised,” followed immediately and mysteriously by 
the notice of the ‘‘ burial of Will. Shakespere, gent.” A few halting 
verses, one or two really appreciative and adequate criticisms, and Ben 
Jonson’s notable tribute represent his contemporaries’ sense of his 
merits, But with these our knowledge ends; whatever else existed is 
lost to us, and we are left with a curious sense that we are the victims 
of some prank, with the clause of Shakespeare’s will ringing in our 
ears: “‘Item, I give unto my wife my second-best bed with the 
fumiture.” But the very silence is eloquent. Lesser men had time to 
set themselves on record, but we can with difficulty imagine the Con- 
fession of William Shakespeare. To us it seems almost fitting and 
natural that little should remain of the purely personal concerning one 
whose intense and amazingly comprehensive imaginative life has justly 
earned him the epithet of ‘‘ myriad-minded” ; for none but a nature 
almost wholly freed from personal cares and desires could have retained 
that constant intimate relation to the great life-spirit which alone could 
have guided Shakespeare to such unerringly faithful portrayal of its 
countless manifestations. 


L'un vers lautre: Par L.-M.Compain. (Paris : Stock.) —Though 
by no means a work of art, M. Campain’s novel ‘‘ L’un vers l’autre” 
eserves notice as being a serious attempt to treat the subject of the 
relations of husband and wife from an enlightened point of view. The 

k is written in the interests of truth, and, though we may regret that 
the author should so far have mistaken his vocation as to think himself a 
novelist, the question which he sets himself to discuss—in a manner too 
obvious to be artistic—is one which most vitally concerns the closest 
interests of our social life, and on which any courageous and sincere 
pinon must be welcome. The average Englishman will no doubt 
tead with a clean conscience the instances of more obvious domestic 
Oppression, and thank God thathe is not a Frenchman, and in many 
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cases we think his complacency will extend so far as to accept M. 
Compain’s conclusion, for it must be confessed that the author has 
climbed into too rarefied an atmosphere. He insists, it is true, on the 
necessity of a union based on mutual respect, but the question is treated 
on the whole from the man’s point of view—as is suggested only too 
plainly by the comically mistranslated motto, chosen from ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies”: ‘* As if he could be helped effectually by a shadow 
[autre, for ‘*shadow” !] or worthily by a slave” (‘‘Comme s'il 
pouvait étre aidé efficacement par une autre [si] ou dignement 
par. une esclave”). There is no real advance beyond the de- 
pressingly limited conception of woman as the complement of man 
which inspires the old-world sentimentality of ‘‘ Lilies.” We fear that, 
when all is said, M. Compain must be recognized as an ally of 
Mr. Ruskin with respect to this question. He gives his heroine an 
independent spirit, which prompts her to release herself from the 
position of an indispensable ornament of the chimney corner, and, in the 
face of the opposition of all for whom she cares, to take a post as 
teacher in a training college. But when husband and wife are at last 
reunited their new understanding is not such as some indications of the 
author’s conception might have led us to hope. Independent work for 
women is still regarded as a cheerless alternative—to be unhesitatingly 
preferred, it is true, to an ignoble love at the price of servitude—but 
not as a good in itself. The most enlightened spirits in the book 
decide that woman’s true place is the foyer, and draw a strange 
contrast between /a lutte and [amour—which last ambiguous term 
seems to signify the sheltering protection of a husband and ex- 
clusive attachment to maternal duties. There is not even a suggestion 
of the possibility of union between a man and woman in the strength of 
an idea—not of a physical passion—for mutual work and mutual con- 
flict with human prejudice and superstition—the extension, rather than 
the concentration and limitation, of love. The description of the 
teachers’ training college, and of the enthusiasm and devotion of 
the teachers in contact with the prejudice and petty conservatism of the 
administrative board and inspectors, is done with some spirit and skill, 
and evidently not without personal knowledge of such institutions. It 
is admittedly the cleverest and most interesting part of the book, 
though the space allotted to it is disproportionately long. 


Practical Chemistry, including Simple Volumetric Analysis and 
Toxicology. By P. A. ELLIs RICHARDS, F.I.C.  (Bailliére, 
Tindall, & Cox.) 

The book is primarily intended to meet the requirements of the 
Preliminary Science Examination of the Conjoint Board of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination of the University of London. Though, perhaps, the 
writer has in view more particularly those who are intending to enter 
the medical or dental profession, yet he should also appeal to the general 
student of chemistry who desires to obtain a good knowledge of 
qualitative ang quantitative analysis. Due regard is paid to the 
recent changes in practical chemistry carried out by the Conjoint 
Board. In passing we may observe that it is probably only a question 
of time when the examinations required by the two Royal Colleges 
and by the University of London will be all one. Indeed, as matters 
stand at present, it seems that the two institutions are only cutting one 
another’s throats, and this is more particularly so in view of the in- 
creasing provincial competition for medical students. The book 
indirectly shows the advisability of this course being adopted. In 
reference to the scheme of the book, we think that the tests for metals 
and for acids at the: beginning are fairly comprehensive and should 
provide for most of the requirements of the young students. In par- 
ticular, too, the collection of equations at page 67 ef seg., representing 
some of the more important reactions, is valuable, and there are some 
excellent notes on preparations. The portion devoted to volumetric 
analysis is, in our opinion, much too compressed, and the author would 
do well to expand this part of the book. Lastly, there are a few 
notes on elementary practical toxicology, which are short, but well to 
the point. We think that the author has performed his task well and 
that students cannot well afford to overlook the book. 


La Première Année de Français. By F. B. KIRKMAN. 
(Price 2s. A. & C. Black.) 

The text, which has been specially composed for the purpose, con- 
sists of an account in dialogue form of a day passed in Paris by an 
English boy with a French family. It is, indeed, ‘‘ one day of crowded 
life,” and we do not know why Mr. Kirkman should have fettered 
himself with this Aristotelian unity ; but this is a small matter. What 
does signify is that the diary is progressive in difficulty and varied in 
matter. Songs and stories are cleverly and naturally interspersed, and 
the illustrations and photographs taken by the author himself lend an 
air of reality. Mr. Kirkman is an educational experimentalist—a 
rara avis in England, Few teachers have the chance of bringing their 
theories to the practical test, and this book bears every sign of having 
been planned in the study, but composed in, or rather after, the class- 
room. We might apply to it, in a modified form, Bacon’s aphorism : 
“Stand upon the New Method; but see that ye reject not what is 
good in the Old.” 
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Lectures Françaises: Géographie et Histoire. By W. MANSFIELD 
POOLE and MICHEL BECKER. (Price 2s. 6d. Murray.) 

This simple reading book is adapted for pupils aged from twelve to 
fourteen. he extracts are taken from various French authors, and 
the hard words are given in a vocabulary to accompany each piece. 
We should have wished the history brought down later than the 
Revolution, and Mont Blanc seems out of place. Otherwise we have 
nothing but praise. The book is attractive in form, and there are 
plenty of maps and illustrations. 


The Philosophical Works of Francts Bacon. Edited, with an Intro- 

duction, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. (Price §s. Routledge.) 

To possess all Bacon’s philosophical works, including the ‘* Essays ” 
and ‘* The New Atlantis,’ in the accurate text and with the accurate 
versions of Ellis and Spedding’s edition at so moderate a price is a 
rare boon to students both of philosophy and of English. The work 
of reading the proofs has been most conscientiously performed, and 
some notes have been added by the present editor. 


By GeorceE G. CHISHOLM. 
(Price 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller Commercial Geography. 
New Edition, revised throughout and extended. 
Longmans.) 

The section that has been virtually rewritten is ‘‘ The British Isles.” 
Mr. Chisholm, not being a politician, has not, like Mr. Arnold Forster, 
“ revised ” in accordance with the views of the present Government, 
and we still find among the causes of our commercial prosperity ‘‘ the 
Free Trade policy that has prevailed in the United Kingdom for more 
than a generation.” 


Messrs. Longmans send us specimens of Prof. D. A. Low’s Patent 
Compasses, adapted for Geometrical and Practical Drawing. The 
advantages of these compasses are that the pencil and centre stem are 
always perpendicular to the paper, so that any number of concentric 
circles can be described without making a large hole in the paper, and 
that there are no screws to get loose or get lost. The two-link size, 
price 6d. net, draws circles up to §'4 inches diameter ; the three-link 
size, price gd. net, has a radius of 414 inches. A very neat contrivance. 


MATHEMATICS. 


(1) An Elementary Treatise on Graphs. By G. A. GiBson, M.A. 


(Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Graphs for Beginners. By W. 
JAMIESON. (Price Is. 6d. Blackie.) (3) Graphs of Algebratcal 
Functions. By W. MUDIE. (Price 8d. Jack.) 


The applications of graphs are not confined to any one subject ; and, 
to prevent needless repetition, books such as those before us have a 
distinct place to fll. 

(1) Mr. Gibson’s “Treatise” contains nearly everything ‘that the 
student of elementary mathematics ought to know, and more perhaps 
than he will ever have time to apply. The theory of graphs is fully 
described, the materials for their construction are numerous and very 
varied, and there are sections—such as those on the approximate solution 
of equations and on harmonic analysis—that will repay the study of 
more advanced readers. 

(2) Mr. Jamieson’s little book is designed for beginners, and, by its 
practical character, cannot fail to interest them, The nature of co- 
ordinates, for example, is explained by the location of fire-plugs, and 
the construction of graphs illustrated by the *‘contour-graphs” of local 
roads, the times at which trains arrive at the stations along local lines, 
&c., the central city in these cases being Glasgow. 

(3) Mr. Mudie confines himself to the graphs of algebraical functions 
of the first and second degrees chiefly, and in a few cases of the third 
degree. He describes a new method of plotting the graphs of equations 
of the second degree. 


(1) Blackie’s Handy Book of Logarithms. (Price 2s.) (2) Mathe- 
matical and Physical Tables. By J. B. CLARK, M.A. (Price 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

(1) The tables contained in this book are six-figure logarithms of 
numbers from 1 to 10,000; hyperbolic or Napierian logarithms of 
numbers from 1'01 to 30; circumferences and areas of circles, and 
squares, cubes, square roots and cube roots; the diameters or numbers 
ranging from I to 1,000; trigonometric ratios and their logarithms to 
six figures, of angles advancing by 10 minutes, reciprocals of numbers 
from I to 1,000 to six places of decimals, &c. The pages are large 
and clear and the lines and columns widely spaced. In the table of 
logarithms the first two figures of the mantissi are given at the begin- 
ning of each line, but when the second of the two figures has to be 
increased by one a new line is begun, thus avuiding the bar or other 
device used in older tables. The appendix of practical geometrical 

roblems seems to us out of place, and we should like to see it and the 
introduction omitted, and future editions issued at a lower price. 

(2) A useful set of four-figure mathematical, and the more important 
physical, tables. The compiler states that four-figure logarithms give 
results that are accurate to within less than '4 per cent., and that the 


relative labour in using four-, five-, and six-figure tables is aporoxim- . 


ately in the ratios 2: 3: 4. 


An Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. S. HALL, M.A., and 
F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

For a course of First Stage mathematics, we know of no better 
text-book, and, considering its form—the clear type and strong binding 
—and that it contains nearly four hundred pages, the price is wonder- 
fully low. The arithmetical part consists of a series of thirty weekly 
revision papers, arranged according to subjects, interspersed with a few 
hints ad typical solutions. The other two sections require no previous 
knowledge of their subjects, that on algebra covering the usual ground 
to just short of quadratic equations, and that on geometry being a re- 
production of the first two sections of the ‘‘ School Geometry ” by the 
same authors. 


(1) A Course of Practical Mathematics. By F. M. SAxEeELBY, M.Sc., 
B.A. (Price 6s. 6d. Longmans.) (2) Preliminary Practical 
Mathematics. By S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., and F. C. CLARKE, 
B.Sc. (Price 1s.6d. Edward Arnold.) (3) Elementary Practical 
Mathematics. By H. A. STERN, M.A., and W. H. ToPHAM. (Bell) 

(1) We have read Mr. Saxelby’s book with interest and pleasure. 
The loose reasoning which renders many works on practical mathe- 
matics distasteful to mathematicians is conspicuous by its absence, and, 
in the desire to cover much ground, there is no hurry or tendency to 
undue brevity. A better text-book could hardly be placed in the 
hands of students reading for the Second and Third Stage Examina- 
tions of the Board of Education. It is well printed and illustrated, 
and, for its size, the price is wonderfully low. 

(2) The second of the above books belongs to a very different type. 
It is loosely and inaccurately written, and the explanations are in- 
sufficient and obscure. One or two examples will suffice. A circle 
is defined as ‘‘a line drawn so that every point on it is at the same 
distance from some fixed point” (page 28); in Pythagoras’ theorem 
(Euc. I. 47) it is not sravel that the sides containing the right angle 
are collinear with sides of the squares described on them (page 152). 
In a preliminary course of practical mathematics the methods for con- 
tracting the multiplication and division of decimals are most important. 
Both are feebly described, and the authors do not seem to know how 
many figures should be retained in the divisor to determine a given 
number of significant figures in the quotient. 

(3) The third book consists of the first nine chapters of a larger 
unpublished work that will comprise all the practical mathematics 
required by candidates for commissions in the Army. The first two 
chapters, on contracted arithmetical processes and graphical methods, 
are mathematical in character ; the rest, dealing with the measurement 
of line, area, volume, mass, specific gravity, &c., would generally be 
included in a text-book of practical physics. 


(1) Examples in Algebra. By C. M. Ciay. (Price 4s. Macmillan.) 
(2) An Elementary Algebra for Junior Students. By J. LIGHT- 
FOOT, D.Sc., M.A. (Price 2s. 6d. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 
(3) Grummar School Algebra. By D. EUGENE SMITH, Ph.D. 
(Price 23. 6d. Ginn.) (4) Zhe Three Term Algebra. By C. W. 
Crook and W. H. Weston. (Price ts. 2d. Jack.) 

(1) For nearly twenty years the author has used no text-book of 
algebra in his school at Roxbury, Mass., but has been in the habit of 
dictating examples to his pupils. In this way he has accumulated a 
collection of ‘t eight thousand exercises and problems carefully graded 
from the easiest to the most difficult.” On fractions there are 1,055 
examples, on simple equations 443, on indices 635, on surds 745, and 
on quadratic equations 603. With this useful work on his shelves, no 
teacher need be at a loss for examples, nor need he have any fear of a 
set of answers being handed down from class to class. The book is 
clearly the work of a capable and enthusiastic teacher. 

(2) This volume is a reprint of Part I. of the author’s ‘‘ Elementary 
and Intermediate Algebra,” and goes as far as fractions and simultane- 
ous equations. In many respects, and especially in the treatment of 
the book-work, it is distinctly superior to many of the popular text- 
books. As an illustration of the method of plotting graphs, the 
outline of the Yorkshire coast is drawn, the co-ordinates of several 
points on it being measured with reference to cardinal axes through York. 

(3) A simple and natural introduction to elementary algebra, de- 
signed to form a year’s course for pupils who stop short of high 
schools. It is fresh and full of interest, and yet requires etiort on the 
part of its readers. The price is high for a volume of 154 pages, and 
will no doubt prevent its wide adoption. 

(4) The second and third parts of this book are before us, each pre- 
sumably intended to cover a term’s work. The treatment is not very 
rigorous, algebraical fractions being defined, and considered on the 
same lines, as arithmetical fractions. It seems to us that the authors 
endeavour to put too much into a term’s work—e.g., factors, highest 
common factor, lowest common multiple, fractions, simple equations 
and problems involving the same, form the second term’s work—and, 
in consequence, the examples are insufficient in number. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, 

M.A. (Price 4s. 6d. Bell.) 

In noticing the first part of this useful book (in Zhe Journal for last . 

November) we pointed out that it was distinguished by three features— 
(Continued on page Cos.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


BOOKS SET AND SUITABLE FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


By Dr. HENRY SWEET. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. PART I: Introduction, Phonology, and 
Accidence. 10s. 6d. PART II: Syntax. 3s. 6d. 


SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


PRIMER OF HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Extra : 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
SHAKESPEARE. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers. Edited by 


W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
2s. Tempest. Is. 6d. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by W. MINTO. 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR, Books VI-VIII. Edited by 
C. E. MOBERLY. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


HORACE.—ODES, CARMEN SAECULARE, AND EPODES. 
By E. C. WICKHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID, Books IV-VI. Edited by T. L. PAPILLON 
and A. E. HAIGH. Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By C. S. JERRAM. 


Henry the Fifth. 


Edited by ST. GEORGE STOCK. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. The First Four Books. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. 6d. Each volume contains Introduction, Text, 


Notes, and a full Vocabulary to the Anabasis. Book I. By 
J. MARSHALL. Book II. By C. S. JERRAM. Books III 
and IV. By J. MARSHALL. And Vocabulary tothe Anabasis. 
By J. MARSHALL. ls. 


TACITUS.—_DE GERMANIA, VITA AGRICOLAE. 
by H. FURNEAUX. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By W. R. W. STEPHENS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; also in leather bindings. Printed on Oxford 
India paper and bound with the Prayer Book, from Ils. 6d. 

MANUAL OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. Edited by the late T. H. 
STOKOE, D.D.. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 3s. 6d. Or, 
separately, PART I, The Gospel Narrative, 2s.; PART II, The 
Gospel Teaching, 2s. 


MANUAL OF THE ACTS. By the same Author. 
cloth, 3s. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Edited 


Crown 8vo, 


Introduction. New edition by H. E. EGERTON. With Eight 
Maps. 3s. 6d. In cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. With Eleven 
Maps. 5s. 

Vol. II. The West Indian Colonies. With Twelve Maps. 
7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. West Africa. Revised by H. E. EGERTON. With 
Five Maps. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. IV. South and East Africa. Historical and Geographical. 
With Eleven Maps. 9s. 6d. 

Also Part I.—Historical. 6s. 6d. 


Part II1.—Geographical. 3s. 6d. 


Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 6s. 
A TREATISE ON STATICS WITH APPLICATIONS TO 
PHYSICS. By G. M. MINCHIN. §8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I. Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Non-Coplanar Forces. 16s. 


Extra — 


| ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By R. C. J. 


NIxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN GENERAL PHYSICS. 
WOOLLCOMBE. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. each part. 
Part I. General Physics. Part II. Heat. Part III. Light and 
Sound. Part IV. Magnetism and Electricity. 


By W. G. 


' EUCLID REVISED, containing the essentials of the Elements of 


Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first six books, edited 
by R. C. J. Nixon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
. Separately, Book I, 1s.; Books I, II, ls. 6d.; Books I-IV, 3s. ; 
Books V, VI, 3s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FROM NIXON’S EUCLID 
REVISED. With Solutions. By A. Larmor. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE “JUNIOR” EUCLID. ByS. W. Finn. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Books I and II, 1s. 6d. Books III and IV, 2s. 

EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL COURSE OF GEO. 
METRY. By A. T. WARREN. With or Without Answers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS: 
Geometry for Young Learners. 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

NOTES ON ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By A. CLEMENT 
JONES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


an Easy Introduction to 
By G. M. MINCHIN. Extra 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
Ma Premiere Visite à Paris. Par A. E.C. 


Being an Elementary French Reading Book. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 

OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. Edited by LEON 
DELBos, M.A. Crown 8vo. Two New Vols. 


La Révolution Française. 
Edited by A. L. Dupuis. 240 pp., 3s. 
Mémoires d'un Touriste. 
Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR. 116 pp., 2s. 
Combined German Reader, Writer, and 
Grammar. By H. G. SPEARING, M.A. 8vo, cloth. 
Ummediately. 
Der ungebetene Gast, and other Plays in Ger- 
man. For Reading and Acting. Second Series. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By EMMa S. BUCHHEIM. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ° 


Greek Reader. Vol. I. Selected and Adapted, 
with English Notes, from Prof. vON WILAMOWITZ-MOEL- 
LENDORFF'S '‘ Griechisches Lesebuch.’ By E.C. MARCHANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Piauti Comcediae. Edited by W. M. Linpsay. 


Vols. I and II. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 5s.; cloth, 6s. each. 
Together, on India paper, 16s. [Oxford Classical Texts. 


Eiementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons 
in Experiment and Theory. Part I. By F. R. L. WILSON, 
M.A., and G. W. HEDLEY, M.A. 8vo, cloth. (Shortly, 


A Ciass-book of Eiementary Chemistry. 
By W. W. FISHER, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Revised and Enlarged, with Fifty-nine Engravings 
on Wood. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Medern Geometry. Part I, 
Experimental and Theoretical (Ch. i-iv). Triangles and 
Parallels. By H. G. WILLIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

i Umomediately. 

The Traversing of Geometricai Figures. 
By J. Cook WILsoN. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Tmmediatcly. 


By MIGNET. 


By STENDHAL. 
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namely, the postponement of the early and difficult bookwork, the 
rearrangement of the subject-matter, and the liberal use of graphs. 
The second part resembles the first in these respects. It opens with 
some of the omitted propositions, but several of the proofs are still 
incomplete, and the defect is a serious one in a work of this character. 
The course covered is somewhat more extensive than usual. Besides 
the ordinary chapters as far as the binomial theorem, there are others on 
barder factors, harder graphical problems, interest and annuities, ex- 
ponential and logarithmic series, and indeterminate coefficients and 

rtial fractions. Logarithms take their proper place, shortly after 
indices. Special sections are devoted to mathematical induetion, 
approximations, and the graphic solution of cubic equations—subjects 
that are often scantily treated. In this part, as in the first, the authors 
frequently call in the aid of graphic illustrations, and occasionally in 
cases in which they seem hardly wanted. Indeed, to readers of any 
ability we should imagine that the excessive use of squared paper would 
prove wearisome. Defects of this character are, however, easily 
remedied by omission ; and, taking the book as a whole, we feel sure 
that, as the work of capable and experienced teachers, it will be one of 
the most popular of recent attempts to revise and improve our methods 
of teaching elementary algebra. The book is issued in several forms. 
The two parts can be obtained separately, or bound together in one 
volume. The examples only are also printed in the same manner, and 
teachers’ editions of the two complete parts are published with inter- 
leaved pages containing the answers opposite the corresponding sets of 
examples. The publishers, as well as the authors, have evidently 
spared no pains to make the book useful to teachers and clear to its 
readers. 


(1) Zhe Elements of Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney, M.A. (Price 
3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) (2) Elementary Trigono- 
metry. By C. H. P. Mayo, M.A. (Longmans.) (3) dA Mew 


Trigonometry for Schools. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., 

and the Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. (Price 4s. 6d. Bell.) 
(1) Mr. Loney reproduces the easier portions of the first part of his 
t: Plane Trigonometry,” rearranging it so that the practical applica- 
tions come at an early stage. There are few signs of the times in the 
book, the only innovation of any consequence being the use of four- 
and five-figure logarithms, &c. In other respects, there is but little 
advance on the text-books of thirty years ago. There are also two or 
three defects common to books of that date. The methods given for 
obtaining the height of an inaccessible object, when a horizontal base- 
line cannot be measured directly towards it, are possible methods, but 


is equal to yr ? 
(2) Mr. Mayo endeavours to free the introduction to trigonometry 


they are rarely applied in practice. In drawing the graphs of the 
circular functions, different scales are used for the angles and for the 


functions. From the equation tan (2a + 8) = tan 4r, the anthor deduces 
2a+ B = 4r. Would he, in like manner, infer that sin~! = +sin-! J 


from the numerous formule by.which it is generally emeumbered. In 
the first, or practical, part, he defines no more than the three principal 
functions, the sine, the cosine, and the tangent, and allows no formula 
to make its appearance. The second part deviates less widely from the 
usual methods. For those students who desire an easy introduction to 
trigonometry the book has many advantages, but it should be pointed 
out that the whole course is too simple to furnish much mental 
discipline. 

(3) The first part of Messrs. Borchardt and Perrott’s book was 
noticed in the November number of The Journal. We have now before 
us the whole volume. The second part continues a careful account of 
the properties of triangles, quadrilaterals, and polygons, with many 
good examples; followed by a discussion (somewhat lengthy) of sub- 
multiple angles, inverse functions, &c., and concluding with some brief 
chapters on summation of series, De Moivre’s theorem (mostly in the 
old style), and expansions of sin @ and cos 8 in terms of 6. The series 
of test-papers and miscellaneous examples, and the appendix on the 
slide rule, will all be found useful. 


(1) Solutions of the Problems and Theorems in Charles Smith's ‘‘Geo- 
metrical Conics.” By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. (Price 6s. Mac- 
millan.) (2) A Avy to Elementary Algebra, Part II. By W.M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. (Bell.) (3) Acy to A 
New Trizonometry for Schools, Part I. By W. G. BORCHARDT, 
M.A., B.5c., and the Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. (Price 5s. 
Bell.) 

Mr. Charles Smith’s solutions are always worth studying, even by 
those who can work most of the problems without much difficulty 
themselves ; and we recommend this supplementary volume to his 
t‘ Geometrical Conics” without hesitation. Except in the case of 
students working alone, we do not see why keys to elementary text- 
books of algebra and trigonometry should be written. Easy examples 
and problems do not asa rule admit of much variety of solution, and 
on this account Keys should be of little value to teachers, while their 
undesired use by pupils is rendered less easy of detection. 

(Continued on page 610.) 


Re-opening of Schools. 


WALL ATLASES, cach containing from Four to 
Eight Maps, 30 inches by 40 inches, at 3s. 6d. per Sheet. 
Sixty Maps to select from if special Atlases are required. 
Fourteen parts are ready. 


‘Bacon's Wall Atlases are beautifully clear and distinct.’’— 
School World. 


WALL MAPS. Size about 5 feet hy 4 feet. Twenty 
in the Series, with Test Maps to correspond. 15s. each. 
Two New Maps added—SpaIn and BELGIUM—illustrating the 
military campaigns in those countries. 


** Familiar objects on school-room walls, as they deserve to be." 
—School World. 


MEMORY MAP ATLAS and TEXT-BOOK 
COMBINED. Price 3s. 6d. Prepared under the direction 
of the Rev. E. F. M. MacCartuy, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birming- 
ham. Adopted in many of the foremost Secondary Schools. 

* We recommend the publication with confidence to all who are 
‘interested in the welfare of pupil-teachers and senior scholars.’’— 
Schoolmaster. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


UPPER CLASS ATLAS— ASIA. Containing 


Twelve full and Memory Maps of Asia and its Countries, with 

Text opposite to each Map. Will fully meet the requirements of 

examinations on that Continent. Price 4d. net; cloth, 9d. net. 
** Marvels of cheapness and finish.’’—Practical Teacher. 


— 


Full Catalogues of Drawing Charts, Cards, and Books, Atlases, 


Wall Charts, &c., with Specimens, on application. 


G. W. BACON 6&6 CO., Limited, 127 Strand. 


WORKS BY JOHN CARROLL, 


Art Master and Eraminer in Drawing. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown S8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRAWING FROM MODELS AND OBJECTS. 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, sent free on application. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR ART STUDENTS. 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical SOLID 
Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The projections of points, lines, 
and traces, &c., have given place to those of SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter 
being of more practical use to the Art Student. 1s. 6a. 


KHY TO CARROLL'S GHOMETRY. 1s. Gd. 
PATTERN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction of Ornament and 
the Planning of Patterns. Crown &vo, cloth. da. 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF FOLIAGH, FLOWERS, 
AND FRUIT. 


Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature by Wm. J. Car 
Arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student, and 
Illustrated by 46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction by Jonn CarkoL- 


ROLL. 
Demy gto (11 by 8ins.). In stiff wrapper. 1s. 62. 
FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Flat Ornament 
and 66 Analytical Diagrams of Construction, designed and arranged in gat 
order, with directions to the Student as to the method of proceeding. yao 


(11 by 8 ins.) In stiff wrapper. 1s. 6d. 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard 8t., London, W. 
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From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Mother Tongue. 
By G. L. KITTREDGE and S. L. ARNOLD. Additional author in Volume III., J. H. GARDINER. 


Book I. Specially revised for use in English Schools by JOHN W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education at ‘King's 
College, London. ‘Leesons in aking, ‘Reading, and Writing English. xiv +294 pages, Illustrated, price 


ls. 6d. (Sets forth in plain terms the object and method of the study, discusses words, sentences, and paragraph ; explains 
and illustrates the principles of unity, variety, emphasis, and transition ; treats of the selection and arrangement. of material,;and 
gives abundant practice in writing letters, brief essays, telegrams, and advertisements. ) 


Book II. Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons in Composition.  xxii+417 pages. Price 3s. (Deals 
with the forms of discourse—narration, description, explanation and argument, with a.special section on literary criticism.) 


Book III. Elements of English Composition. xx+431 pages. Price 4s. 6d. (Takes up in a more advanced manner 


the paragraph, sentence, and choice of words. An appendix treats of common errors. Abundant exercises. ) 


The following Books are suggested as sultable for the Four Years’ Course in English Literature 
required by the Board of Education :— 


‘FIRST YEAR. ae THIRD YEAR. ae 
Kingsley : Greek Heroes. Coleridge : The Ancient ‘Mariner. 
Edited by J. TETLOW ie ae ie ak 6 Edited by L. R. GIBBS ... fete - Seas aio ees hea 
Stories of the Ancient Greeks. Five English Poets. 
By C. D. SHAW ae iets ses ee os sie. “2G Selections from Dryden, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, : ne 
Coleridge. Edited by M. E. LITCHFIELD _... 1 0 
mambi Adventures of Ulysses. _ Macaulay : Essays on Addison and Mitton. 
ed by D. H. MONFGOMERY and E. MANLEY ... 1 6 ! Edited by H. A. SMITH... E i i 1 6 
The Nine Moride. Milton : L'Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Comus, and 
Studies from Norse Mythology by M. E. LITCHFIELD 2 6 Lycidas. Edited by T. F. HUNTINGTON ... 13 
King Arthur and his Court. Scott : Old Mortality. 
Tennyson Stories re-told for Children by F. N. GREENE 2 6 Edited by D. H. MONTGOMERY ... E we 3 0 
Macaulay : Lays of Ancient Rome, Shakespeare : Julius Caesar. 
Edited by N. G. DANIELL... se vee vee m l 6 Edited by H. N. HUDSON. ae wee eee ee l 6 


FOURTH YEAR. 


SECOND YEAR. Addison and Steele: Sir Roger de Coveriley 
Footprints of Travel; or, Journeyings in Many Papers. Edited by M. E. LITCHFIELD se = +s, l 6 
Lands. By M. M. BALLON aoe ae “se we 3° 0 


Selections from Mrs. Browning's Poems. 


Heroic Ballads. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE lak, pe ae eee de 
Poems on War -and Patriotism. Edited by D. H. Macaulay: Life of Johnson, 
MONTGOMERY wate zis se Sk wees .. 2 6 
Edited by C. L. HANSON ... ste wes we. eee E o 
Scott : Lady of the Lake ' Milton : Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. and 
ae l eee Hi _ a aa ee Lycidas, Edited by H. B. SPRAGUE... « sos 1 6 
Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel. Shakespeare: Richard II. 
Edited Dy M-A ALLEN se. vee mei tee eR tO Edited by H. N. HUDSON... ue eee e 20 
Scott: The Talisman. Tennyson : The Princess. 
Edited by D. HOLBROOK ... 2 6 Edited by A. S. Cook bok. tee: AR. the, ge EEE 
Southey: Life of Nelson. Wordsworth : Selections. 
Edited by A. F. BLAISDELL was eal so sve 2 O Edited by E. DOWDEN œ. say ase Hia wo. 4 6 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. Books sent on approval to Teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Mr. P. J. Hartoc’s article in the University Review on “ Uni- 
versities, Schools, and Examinations” is well worth reading, but we 
can here only touch on a minor point raised in it. Mr. Hartog would 
confine examination papers to the preliminary stages of a student’s 
career, and would have them of such a character that a good student 
could answer them perfectly, and that the pass standard should be fixed 
at 80 or even 90 per cent. of full marks. If this standard were applied 
in ‘“‘ unseens,’”’ we fear the elect would be as few as in the Wee Kirk. 
But what is the percentage of marks that now passes in the London 
Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and the College of 
Preceptors Certificate Examinations ? These are arcana imperii known 
to none save the respective Boards and examiners, but we shall not be 
far out if we put it on the average at a third. 


THE ninth Northern Congress of Schoolmasters met at Copenhagen 
on August 8. The Congress, which included teachers of all ranks from 
the University professor to the village dominie, numbered over seven 
thousand, and was opened in the glass-roofed court of the Town Hall by 
the Mayor of Copenhagen and Bishop Sorensen in the presence of the 
Crown Prince and Princess and the Premier, M. Christensen, once 
himself a village schoolmaster. The nearest analogy we can offer in 
these islands is the North of England Conference; but the announce- 
ment of an educational meeting attended by royalties in which the 
Premier, the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, the Arch- 
bishop, and the President of the N.U.T. were to take part would sound 
like a hoax. 


CANON GLAZEBROOK and Mrs. Glazebrook, whose silver wedding 
coincides with their retirement from Clifton, have been presented by 
the Upper School with three handsome fruit dishes bearing the inscrip- 
tion *“ A slight token of the esteem with which the School regarded 
their whole-hearted devotion to its welfare and of the affection in which 
their memory will always be held at Clifton.” The Common Room 
have requested Canon Glazebrook to sit for his portrait, fo be placed 
` Te Council Room with those of Bishop Percival and‘ Archdeacon 

ilson. 


THE Leicester Town Council has agreed to the appointment of a 
medical officer for its schools. His whole time is to be given to the 


service of the Council, and his instructions are to report on the health 
not only of pupils, but of teachers, and, in particular, of pupil-teachers 
holding bursaries, to see that they are not suffering from over-pressure. 
We hope that the example of Leicester will be followed by Local 
Education Authorities throughout the country. 


THe West Riding County Council have the courage of their opinions. 
They have determined to disregard the order of the Board of Education 
to pay the balance of salaries due to teachers in non-provided schools, 
viz., IO per cent. deducted from the salaries of teachers who give 
denominational instruction in school hours. The Board will proceed 
by mandamus, and the case will be tried after the Long Vacation. 


THE scale of salaries adopted by the London County Council for 
teachers in elementary schools bears out our contention that these are, 
on the whole, better paid than secondary teachers. Let us add, as 
before, for fear of misrepresentation, that we grudge them no penny of 
the additional quarter of a million that the new scale will eventually 
cost the ratepayer. But we should like to see a return showing what 
percentage of assistant men teachers in secondary schools are receiving 
£200 and what percentage of women teachers are receiving £150. 
Again, what analogy in secondary schools is there to this item: ** Head 
assistant teachers (women), £170”? 


THE honour of C.B. conferred on Dr. Warre has, to the best of our 
knowledge, only once before been conferred on a clergyman, also an 
educationist—the Kev. T. W. Sharpe, late Senior Inspector of Schools. 


AMONG the Birthday Honours we note a knighthood for Mr. 
William Bousheld, Master of the Clothworkers’ Company and Chair- 
man of the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company ; O.M. for Sir Richard 
Jebb; and C.B. for the Hon. W. N. Bruce. 


THE Head Mastership of Andover Grammar Schcol is vacant by the 
death of the Rev. J. C. Wilton, who had held the post for twenty-five 
years, | 


CANON LYTTELTON at the close of the term at Haileybury was 
presented by the school with a massive silver rose bowl and a pair of 
Goerz field glasses. Mrs, Lyttelton received a pair of Japanese bronze 
vases, and the Misses Lyttelton brooches with the school arms. 

(Continued on page 612.) 


MESSRS. RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, JULY, 


1906. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Clough’s Stuart Period, 1603-1714. 


Containing Chronological and Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 288 pp., cloth. A New and Revised Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Commercial History, Social History, and Literature of the Period are 
dealt with in separate chapters. 


Clough’s History of England, 1700-1789. 


With ro Maps, Chronological and Genealogical Tables, and Full Summaries. 
Crown 8vo, 310 pp., in cloth. Price 3s, 6d. 

The Expansion of the Empire, the Industrial Revolution, the Social History, 
and the Literature of the Period are dealt with in separate Appendices. 


Clough’s History of England, 1789-1815. 


Containing Chronological Tables and Maps. Crown 8vo, 272 pp., cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


The Historical Geography of Europe, the Commercial History, and the 
Literature of the Pe:iod are dealt with in special detail. 


The Essentials of French Grammar. 


By Acrreo Barrisait, B.A., Lecturer in French at Westminster Training 
College. Crown 8vo, 236 pp., bound in cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Revised and Enlarged Edition deals exhaustively with the Recent 
Decree of the French Minister of Education. All paragraphs in Mr. Bar- 
riball’s valuab'e work with which the French Minister's Decree deals are clearly 
indicated in the body of the work, while the Decree itself is carefully analysed 
and digested in an Additional Appendix. 


Key to the Essentials of French Grammar. 


By ALFRED Barrisat, B.A. (For the use of Tutors and Private Students 
only.) Crown 8vo, 64 pp., cloth. Price 2s. net. 


Shakespeare's Henry V. 


Elementary Science. 


By J. H. Nancarrow, late Head Master of Kingston Public School of 
Science and Lecturer in Physingraphy at the Richmond School of Science. 
Author of ‘‘ Elementary Physiography” and ‘* Advanced Physiography,” 
&c. X A Price 3s. 6 
A New and Revised Edition specially prepared to meet the requirements 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior EA Examinations. Each section 
is exhaustively treated, and the k contains a series of carefully graduated 
questions. 


A Primer of Biology and Nature Study. 


By Ranpac Munopy, B.A., B.Sc. Containing over 130 Diagrams and Illus- 
trations, chiefly from Author's own drawings. Price 2s. 6d. 

This Primer has heen designed for the purpose of giving the beginner in the 
fascinating study of Biology a general knowledge of its broad principles, whic 
may serve as a sound basis for specialised work. 


An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra. 


With Exercises and Answers. By the Rev. J. Licutroot, D.Sc., M.A 
Author of “ Elementary Logic,” &c. Ciown 8vo, 472 pp., cloth. 


; : With Answers, price 4s. 6d. 
A special feature is the very clear and interesting treatment of Graphic 
Methods. 


Elementary Algebra for Junior Students. 


With Exercises and Answers. By the Rev. J. Licutroot, D.Sc., M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 229 pp. Being Part I. of ‘‘An Elementary and Intermediate 

Algebra.” Containing an interesting Section on Graphic Methods. 
With Answers, price 2s. 6d. 


Graphic Algebra for Elementary and Intermediate 


Students. By the Rev. J. Licutroot, D.Sc., M.A., Author of “An 


Elementary and Intermediate Algebra,” ‘' Elementary Algebra ‘for Junior 
Students,” “ Elementary Logic,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 89 pp., cloth. 


With Answers, price 1s- 
Algebraic Factors. 


By Erngst Ruse, Principal of the Shanghai Public Schools, and late Teacher 
of Mathematics at Reading College. Price 2d.; post free, 3d. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers, or post free at published prices from 


Edited by C. W. Croox, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Higher-Grade 
School, Wood Green, N. Crown 8vo, cloth, 208 pp., interleaved. rice 2s, 
RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 68 and 69 Temple» Chambers, London, 


E.C. 
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WRITING. 


Chambers’s 


Business 
Hand 


As its name indicates, the aim of 
this entirely New Series of Copy 
Books is so to train the pupil that 
when he leaves school he will write 
the clear, legible hand so justly 
esteemed in business circles. 


The books have been very care- 
fully graded, and the slope adopted, 
one of 15°, is such as will commend 
itself to the practical teacher. 


Complete in 12 numbers, 
2d. each. 


Copy Books. 


ARITHMETIC & MATHEMATICS. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ARITHMETICAL 
EXAMPLES. 


EDITED BY 
W. WALLACE DUNLOP, M.A., and 
W. WOODBURN. 


208 pages. 1s. With Answers, ls. 6d. 


ALSO IN PARTS :— 
Parts 1, 2, 3, 2d. each; cloth, 3d. 
Parts 4 and 5, paper, 4d. each; cloth, 5d. 


This volume, consisting entirely of Exercises, 
is eminently suited for use in the Lower and 
Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. 


FOUR-FIGURE 
MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES. 


By CARGILL G. KNOTT, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Applied Mathematics at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


24 pages. Paper covers, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTARY 
PURE GEOMETRY, 


With Mensuration. 
By E. BUDDEN, M.A. Oxon., B.Sc. Lond. 


Complete, 3s.; Parts I. and II. together, 28. ; 
Part l. on ly. with or without Answers, 


96 pages, 10d. 


PLANE 
GEOMETRY : 


Practical and Theoretical. 
By J. S. MACKAY, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Books I.-V. T ‘ae .. 38. 6d. 
(Corresponding to Euclid’s s ‘* Elements,” I.-VI.) 


ALSO IN PARTS :— 
Books I., II., III. 23. 6d. 
(Corresponding to Euclid’s “ Elements,” I.-IV.) 


Books IV. and V. 28. 
(Corresponding to Euclid’s “ Elements,” V.& VI.) 


ALSO SEPARATELY !— 


Introduction and Book I.... ge: Ss 
Book II. ... re +n ic 6d. 
Book III. ... chs Si sie a | 
Books IV. and V. ... ea it 


From W. & R. GHAMBERS'S LIST. 


47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


THE ACADEMY SHAKESPEARE. 


GENERAL EDITOR: 


DAVID PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of 
‘“Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature.’’ 


Stiff paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


— 


KING HENRY V. 


With Introduction and Notes by D. MAC- 
GILLIVRAY, M.A. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 


With Introduction and Notes by L. R. 
BOYD, M.A. 


MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING. 


With Introduction and Notes by T, E. 
MARGERISON, M.A. (Lond.). 


JULIUS CAESAR. 


With Introduction and Notes by DAVID 
PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., and THOMAS 
KIRKUP, M.A. 


Others in preparation. 


GERMAN. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 

By CARL EDUARD AUE, Ph.D. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
By OTTO SCHLAPP, Ph.D., 


Lecturer on German at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


224 pages. Price 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ADVANCED 
GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 
By CARL EDUARD AUE, Ph.D. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
By OTTO SCHLAPP, Ph.D., 


Lecturer on German at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Ready shortly. 


a Ga IE EOI IRR ITI LILES OLGA RO LLILES, LLL AE LOGIE ED LOLI 
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COMMERCIAL BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS’S 
COMMERCIAL 
HANDBOOKS. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
W. Woopsurn. 8d. With Answers, 1s,; 
Answers only, 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES. By Dr. 
A. J. HERBERTSON. 18. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD OUTSIDE TEN 
BRITISH ISLES. By Dr. A. j: 
HERBERTSON. QS, 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD. By Dr. A. J. Her- 
BERTSON. 38. 6d. 


COMMBRCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENOCE AND OFFICE ROUTINE. 
By G. R. WALKER. First Year's Course, 
ls. Second Year's Course, 18. 6d. First 
and Second Years’ Courses in One Volume, 


2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL COPY BOOKS. 
Book I., 3d. Book II., 3d. 


MODEBSH BOOK-KEBPING. Stage 
.„ price 6d.; two Ruled Books, 2d. eac 
Shae | price 6d.; two Ruled Books, 
3d. each. Stage iir, price 9d. ; two 
Ruled Books, 4d. each 


HLEMENTARY BOOK- KEBPING, 
in Theory and Practice. By GEORGE LISLE, 
C.A., F.F.A., &c. Price 28, Two Ruled 
Books, Day Book, and Ledger, 6d. each. 
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Tue Lords of the Treasury have renewed for a further period of five 
years the annual grant of £500 to the British School at Athens. 


AT Westminster School the following major candidates have been 
elected :—To Christ Church, E. F. C. Mosse, O. H. Walters; to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, R. Hackforth, W. H. A.- Whitworth, 
W. J..Leech. 


THE Educational Science Section of the British Association was 
opened by a presidential address from Sir Richard Jebb. His main 
topic was the rapid growth of University education. In 1832 Oxford 
and Cambridge were the only Universities south of the Tweed ; there 
were now in England and Wales no fewer than ten teaching Universities, 
besides University colleges. The distinctive character of the new 
Universities was that they were predominantly scientific and devoted 
special attention to the needs of practical life, professional, industrial, 
and commercial, while at the same time they desired to maintain 
a high standard of general education. This growth had not been due 
to any spzsmodic impulse or artificial propaganda, but was the result 
of natural forces operating throughput the nation. One of the main 
aims of Universities in the past had been to supply men capable of 
taking a worthy part as legislators or administrators in the service of 
the State. And the State was not England alone, but the Empire— 
“ cuncti gens una sumus.” In furthering this aim, Sir Richard bore 
testimony to the unflagging energy of Mr. E. B. Sargent and the far- 
sighted statesmanship and generosity of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 


THE Educational! News has sustained a three-days action for libel 
brought against it by three members of Tarbert School Board. The 
incriminated article accused these members of dismissing the head 
master on the alleged ground of unfitness for duty, the real reason being 
that they differed from him in policy. The trial turned mainly on the 
question of fact, whether on a certain day Mr. Aird came to school 
drunk and incapable, and has no general interest, but we may be 
allowed to congratulate our Scottish contemporary on its gallantry in 
espousing the cause of an injured member of the profession and on the 
successful issue. The good people of Tarbert will not be disposed to 
re-elect their present School Board. 


SOME two hundred Oxford and Cambridge women have already 


availed themselves of the offer of Trinity College, Dublin, and pur-- 


chased the degree of M.A. or B.A. Mr. Balfour, asked by Mr. 
Lough whether he would take steps to induce the Universities ot 
Oxford and Cambridge to grant degrees to their women students who 
had qualified by examination, answered that these great and learned 
bodies must be left to manage their own affairs, adding significantly : 
‘This seems to be a good arrangement for Trinity College.” We 
calculate that Trinity College must have netted some £3,000, and 
perhaps the ‘‘argumentum ad crumenam” may prove even more 
efficacious than a threat of legislation. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ The printers have made sad havoc of 
the last stanza in the Poet Laureate’s Volunteer Ode; the epithets are 
all misplaced. I have attempted an emendation. 


‘Protect your shores, without, within, 
As did your steadfast sires. There lies 
No manhood save with discipline, 
No safety without sacrifice. 
So bandits may, 
Athirst for prey, 
Gazing across the British waves, 
, See burnished barrels, gaping graves.’ 


Emended Version, 
Protect your shores, as did with stout 
Within, without a Stead, your sires. 
No safety sacritice without, 
No man sans discipline straight fires. 
So may bandits 
From Breton pits, 
Blazing across the burnished waves, 
See gaping barrels, furnished graves.” 


- A SPECIAL mecting of the Tiverton Town Council was held on 
August 11 to consider the amalgamation scheme of the Board of Edu- 
cation. The strange anomaly to which we elsewhere call attention 
was not touched upon, but Clause 40, giving to the head master the 
sole power of appointment of assistant masters, was rejected. Alderman 
Harwood ‘‘rem acu tetigit”: ‘‘There is a great deal of human nature in 
schoolmasters. I don’t think it would be wise to give one man too 
much power.” But, it may be answered, Town Councils are no less 
human, and we see no reason to modify our opinion that the power 
of appointment should, at least in the first instance, lie with the head 
master, and that of dismissal with the governors. 
(Continued on page 614.) 
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MACMILLAN’S 
New and Recent Educational Books. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


, GeneraL Epitor: J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Assistane Master at Clifton College. 


Now ready. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. 


BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited for School: 
use, with Glossary, &c., by H. B. Corrgrity, M.A. In Two Parts. zs. each. 
ESSAYS FROM ADDISON. Selected and Edited, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by J. H. Fowrer, M.A. ıs. 
LONGFELLOW’S SHORTER POEMS. Selected and Edited; 
with Notes, Glossary, &c., by H. B. Corteritri, M.A. ıs. 
THE TALE OF TROY. Retold in English by AUBREY STEWART, 


M.A. Edited for Schools, with Introduction, &c., by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Illustrated. 


1s. 6d. 
TALES FROM SPENSER. Chosen from ‘‘ The Faerie Queene" 


by Soria H. MacLguose. School Edition, with Introduction, Notes, &e.. 


1s. 3d. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. Of all Times and all Lands. 
Gathered and Narrated by CHARLOTTE M. Yonce. A Selection, edited, witb 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c.. by Heren H. Watson. PartI. ıs 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by G. A. TWENTYMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at 


Manchester Grammar School. 1s. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. Price &s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF 


' ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By H. 8. HALL and §. R. KNIGHT. 


This edition is adapted to all the modern requirements. In particular, it contains 
Graphs of the Trigunometrical Functions, and Examples of their use. special 
feature is the large number of examples in illustration of Four-figure Tables. Tables 
of Logarithms, Antilogarithms, Natural and Logarithmic Functions (specially com- 
piled) are given at the end of the book. 

*,° The old edition is still on sale. 


With an Appendix on Graphs. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 


By H. 8. HALL, BLA., and 8S. R. KNIGHT, .B.A. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. With Answers, 28. 6d. 


EASY GRAPHS. By H. S. HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 8,000 Exercises and Problems 


carefully graded from the easiest to the most difficult. By CHARLES M. Cray, 
Head Master of Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


PART I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 
By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—Lines and ANGLES, RECTILINEAL FIGURES. 1s. 

Parts I. and I!.—Part I., Lines AND ANGLES, RECTILINERAL Figures. Part II, 
AREAS OF RECTILINEAL FiGurges (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book 
I.). 1s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Part I1I.—Circvgs (containing the Substance of Euclid, Book III., x-34, and part 
of Book IV.). 18. 

Parts 1., II., and III. 2s. 6d. , f 

*.* This volume exactly suits the requirements of the New Syllabus for the 
King’s Scholarship Examination. 

Part IV.—SQUARES AND RECTANGI.ES, GEOMETRICAL EQUIVALENTS OF CERTAIN: 
ALGEBRAICAL FORMUL4~: (containing the Substance of Euclid, Books II. and 
III., Props. 35-57). Sewed, 6d 

Parts I.-IV. 3s. KEY, 6s. , 

Parts III. and IV.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Books II. and III. and 
part of Book IV. 1s. 6d. : 

Part V.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional Theorems 
and Examples. 1s. 6d. 

Parts I.-V. 4s. , ; 

Parts IV. and V.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III., 35-37 
and Book VI. as. 

Parts IV., V., and VI. 2s. 6d, 

Part VlI.—Containing the Substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together with 
Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the Simpler Solid Figures. 
1s. 6d. 

Parts 1.-VI.—Containing Plane and Solid Geometry, treated both theoretically and 
graphically. 4s. 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND ESSAYS. By W. W. 
Rouse BALL Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
75. net. 


MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND: DRAWING. 


By Frank Caste, M.1.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington, Lecturer in Machine Drawing, Building Construction, and 
Mathematics at the Marley College, London. Globe 4to, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH. For the use of the Young. 
By Sir Micnag. Foster, K.C.B., M.P., &c. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltp., St. Martin's Street, London, W.C.. 
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Parallel Grammar Series. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.LITT. Oxon, 


Recent Opinions from 
The Head Master of King Edward’s School, Birmingham -; 
The Head Mistress of the Wimbledon High School for Girls:— 


“The Latin Accidence of the ‘Parallel Grammar Series’ is in use throughout the King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and the Greek Accidence on the Classical Side. I am distinctly of opinion that one and the same 
Accidence should be prescribed in every school learning the language, and that the ‘ Parallel Grammar’ Accidences are 
the right ones to prescribe. Grammatical curiosities are relegated to their proper place, and the. normal inflexions of the 
language are presented in a clear and orderly manner without sacrificing practical convenience to the supposed require- 
ments of scientific philology. When the Greek and the Latin Accidence of this series are used side by side, the further 
economy effected by the ‘Parallel’ system is realized.” —R. Cary Gilson, M.A., Head Master of the Schools of King 
Edward VI. in Birmingham ; late Assistant Master at Harrow, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Feb. 26, 1904.) 


“Thé Parallel Grammars—English, Latin, Greek, French, and German—have been used in this School, each from 
the time of its publication. ‘These Grammars are acknowledged to be in the front rank as regards scholarship, and they 
have also the merits of clearness and compactness.—The Parallel method is important as leading to a real grasp of prin- 
ciples and economizing the learner’s time. The result of using the Parallel Grammars exclusively has in the case of this 
School been altogether satisfactory, and, where pupils of linguistic talent were concerned, admirably successful.”— 
Epiru Hastincs, Head Mistress of the Wimbledon High School for Girls. (Feb. 23, 1904.) 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting 
of Two Parts—I. Accidence, II. Syntax—varying in price from 1s. to 2s. 6d. each part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, ‘together 
with Bxercises in Bnglish, at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent post free to any teacher on receint of half ita published price. 
German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. LTD. NEW York: THE’ MACMILLAN CO. 
By Professor SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


(FIFTEENTH THOUSAND.) 
A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises, covering the First Three Declensions and the 
Conjugation (Active Voice). 
Crown S8vo, 2s. Subject to Discount. 


PRO PATRIA. 
A Sequel to “ORA MARITIMA,” with Grammar and Exercises carrying the pupil to the end of the Regular Accidence. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Subject to Discount. 


RECENT OPINIONS ON THE ABOVE BOOKS. 


“I have started my own small boys in Latin with ‘ORA MARITIMA' and ‘PRO PATRIA,’ and am delighted with both books; they indicate a 
method which is attractive to the child without being superficial.""—Sir ARTHUR HORT, M.A., Harrow School. 

“The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher their use in class is followed by excellent results."— MICHAEL E. SADLER, 
Professor of Education in the University of Manchester. 

**ORA MARITIMA’ does for Latin what the modern oral methods do for French and German, i.e., it makes the beginner realize that the 
language is really a vehicle of expression, whereby common-sense notions can be conveyed. From personal experience I can testify how a few weeks 
are suthcient to gain this all-important idea; and it is worth adding that in a school which I recently inspected a small boy of eleven employed his 
leisure time in working through ‘ORA MARITIMA’ to the end, and then came to his master for the sequel ‘PRO PATRIA.’ There was no need to 
tell that boy that Latin is something more than a phalanx of declinable nouns and verbs."”--ALFRED HUGHES, M.A., Organizing Professor of 
Education in the University of Birmingham. 

“I have had both these books prescribed for use in our earliest standards. They were acknowledged by the Committee which passed them to be 
unequalled for the interesting way in which they presented the subject. I think no praise is too high for them.”—W. G. WEDDERSPOON, M.A., 
H.M. Inspector of European Schools and Training Colleges, Burma. 

“I have used both ‘ORA MARITIMA ' and ‘PRO PATRIA’ in my school. They are most excellent. Ina long experience I have found ‘PRO 


PATRIA’ quite the best book I have ever come across for arousing and sustaining the interest of boys in their elementary stage of Latin translation.” 
—The Rev. PHILIP CRICK, M.A., S. Ronan’s, West Worthing. 


Keys to the Latin and 


First 


IN PREPARATION. Qn the same lines as ORA MARITIMA. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Being a Greek Story for Beginners, with Notes and Exercises, covering the regular Accidence, by C. D. CHAMEERS, M.A., 
Lecturer in Classics in the University of Birmingham, formerly Assistant Master at Bromsgrove School. 
In this book, as in the Latin volumes of this Series, special attention has been devoted to correctness of idiom in the text. 


Lonpon: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD. © NEW YORK: THE MACMILLAN CO. 
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THE Passmore Edwards Settlement Vacation School is now in its 
fourth session and grows in attractiveness. Before the opening day, 
August 2, 1,550 signed applications from parents for places for their 
children had been received, and of the applicants 1,000 were enrolled, 
500 to attend in the morning from 10 to 12.30, and 500 in the evening 
from § to 7.30. The cost per child is reckoned at from §s. to 7s. for 
the four weeks. There is no need to urge the need for such schools. 
In New York last year cighty thousand children were taught, or rather 
entertained, during the holidays at the public expense. The London 
County Council, as we noticed last month, have granted the free use 
of certain of their schools, but for the cost of maintenance we must look 
to the charitable public. 


THE Drapers’ Company, who are largely responsible for the develop- 
ments of the East London Technical College, have made a further grant 
of £5,000 for an extension of the college premises. In addition, the 
Company have largely developed their scholarships scheme. Next 
year they will award nineteen scholarships of the value of 440 per 
annum, tenable at the college for three years. Certain of these scholar- 
ships are reserved for women, while others will be awarded in the sub- 
jects of the London B.A. degree. The governors of the college have 
extended their work by introducing a course in languages and literary 
subjects for the B.A. degree of London University. Students taking 
this course will study under recognized teachers, and be internal stu- 
dents of the University. As a consequence of this development, the 
governors have decided that the College shall, in future, be known as 
the East London College. 


By a misprint in our last number, Mr. Burch was named, instead of 
Mrs. Burch, as the Principal of Norham Hall, Oxford. 


THE Provost OF ORIEL, Dr. D. B. Munro, died suddenly at 
Appenzell on August 22, in his seventieth year. Dr. Munro was 
among the first, if not the first, of Homeric scholars. For the last 
quarter of a century he has ruled the college as a constitutional 
monarch with unassuming wisdom and moderation. 


UP to August 12 there had been 55,754 summonses and 198 imprison- 
ments of passive resisters. 


Miss Dopp, of the Victoria University, Manchester, has been 
appointed Principal of the Cherwell Hall Training College, Oxford. 


Miss BARBARA FoOXLeEy, who has been Head Mistress of Queen 
Mary’s College, Walsall, for twelve years, is to undertake some tem- 
porary work in the University of Manchester during the next session, 
assisting especially in the training of Diploma students. Miss Foxley's 
work as a head mistress and as an active organizer in education is 
widely known and appreciated, and her assistance will, no doubt, be 
of great value in the Department of Education next year. 


“ 


P 

HERE is a genuine French essay of a typical English schoolboy :— 
“ La vie chez une école anglaise n’est pas bon dans l'école mais tres bon 
dans les champs. Si un garçon n’est pas habile il a toujours les impo- 
sitions, mais s'il mest pas bon aux jeux, il n'a pas les impositions. Il 
nous fait placer nos impositions, nommés par les garçons impəts, dans 
une bofte, et si nous n’y plaçons pas, nous avons encore une impositions. 
Ceci est la vie de l’école.” 


THE President of the Board of Education has apzointed Mr. A. B. 
Skinner as Director of the Art Museum at South Kensington, to 
succeed Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, resigned. The Board are making 
new arrangements in regard to the relations between the Council of 
Advice for Art and the work of the Art Museum, with a view to en- 
larging the scope and functions of the Council, and at the same time 
extending the responsibilities of the Director in certain directions. 


THe South African schoolboy, as described by the Principa! of Graaf 
Reinet College to the British Association, is half man and half beast. 
Nursed by some Kaffir woman, as soon as he can toddle he plays with 
the naked children of herdsmen, from whom he learns to grunt instead 
of to articulate, to steal and to lie. If the years are lean, he continues 
his savage life at home; if they are fat, he is sent to school, but is sull 
a child of the veldt. He is bilingwwt; that is, he talks bad Dutch and 
worse’ English. He adds to his native vices religious hypocrisy. 
Caned several times during the week for lying, cheating, and stealing, 
he will go on Sunday to a Christian Endeavour meeting, in order to 
pass a note during the opening prayer to his tzamorata for the time 
being, and then pray fervently that his form master may be led into 
the right path, Yet he isa giant in thew and sinew, a very Saul in 

(Continued on page 616.) 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL 


STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. 
application. 


Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to Ss. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical, Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 
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Kingsley Hotel, | 
t BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


Thackeray Hotel, 
1 THACKERAY, LONDON,” 
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FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATES LIST. 


DELBOS’S FRENCH READERS. 

THE STUDENT’S GRADUATED FRENCH READER. For the 
use of Public Schools. I.—First Year: Anecdotes, Tales, 
Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notesand a complete Vocabu- 
lary, by LEoN DELBos, M.A., of H.M.S. ‘' Britannia,” late 
of King’s College, London. 12th Edition. 166 pp. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. II].—Second Year: Historical Pieces and 
Tales. 6th Edition. 180 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


“ Tt would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos."”—A ¢heaaum. 

“The notes are critical and explanatory, The book is well printed and ex- 
cellently got up.” — Educational Times. 


LITTLE EUGENE’S FRENCH BEADER. For Beginners. 
ecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocab- 


ul 4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 
This Reader is intended for young children who have mastere! the most ele- 
mentary rules of French accidence, and who know their regular verbs. 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. 


LES MISERABLES. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life 
and Notes, by J. BolELLE, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


“ A worthy addition to our stock of French reading-books which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. ; Boielle’s_ notes are full and to the point, his 
philology i is sound, and his translations idiomatic." — The Journal of Education. 

‘Has done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the most striking 
episodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well." — Educational Times. 


| 

HUGO’S NOTRE DAME. 

VICTOR HUGO—NOTRE DAME DE PARIS, Adapted for the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By J. BOIELLE, B.A., Senior 
French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
each 3s. 

“His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune 
remarks on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary to 
elucidate the text.” — Athenen, 

‘* His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judgment, . . presents 
every factor which could be put together to make a perfect school- boak. "Spectator. 

“ Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ 
Makes an admirable school- book." —Scotsman. 


BOIELLE’S - 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. per Volume. 


BOIELLE (JAMES).—FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, 
and Introduction, by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), 
Senior French Master, Dulwich College, &c., &c. 

Vol. I. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Vol. Il. WARREN HASTINGS. Vol. III. LORD CLIVE. 


"This volume is obviously the work of a practical teacher, produced, or rather 
begotten, not in the closet, but in the class-room, and —what is rarer—of a teacher 
equally conversant with both languages. In reviewing the two previous volumes 
we explained and expressed our approval of M. Boiclle’s method of teaching French 
composition, and it is sufficient to say that the present essay is as fully and judiciously 
annotated as the two previous ones. "— The Journal of Education. 

UUS. 


KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTI i 
oards, 6s. ; 


Now ready. Third Hundred Thousand. Folio, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of the Ancient 
World. For Schools and Colleges. By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT. 
Twelfth Edition. Improved, Corrected, and Enlarged, with 
List of Names. 


MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, 3s. net, with large Plate and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS; OR, A SYSTEM OF 
HYGIENIC EXERCISES FOR HOME USE. To be practised 
anywhere without Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of 
either Sex, for the Preservation of Health and General Activity. 
By D. G. M. SCHREBER, M.D., late Director of the Ortho- 
padie and Medicinal Gymnastics Institution in Leipzig. Revised 
and Supplemented by RUDOLF GRAEFE, M.D. Translated 
from the 26th German Edition. Invaluable to both Teachers 
and Scholars, 


An- 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 


EUGENE’S GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, 
AND METHOD. 


THE STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. With an Historical Sketch of the 
Formation of French. For the use of Public Schools. With 
Exercises. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late French Master, 
Westminster School. 21st Edition, thoroughly revised. Square 


crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 

2s. 6d. 
“ The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is being 
made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient languages. . . . The rules and 


observations are all scientifically classified and explained. Mr. Eugéne’s book is one 
that we can strongly recommend four use in the higher forms of large schools." — 
Educational Times. 


“ In itself thisis in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that we 
have as yet seen.” — A thenceum., 

FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. 
and Exercises preparatory to ‘‘ The Student's Comparative 
French Grammar.’ By the same Author. 17th Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our clementary French exercise 

ks." — Educational Times. 

“ To those who begin to study French, I may recommend as the best book of the 
kind with which I am acquainted. ‘ Eugene’ s Elementary Lessons in French.’ It is 
only after having fully mastered this small manual and exercise-book that they ought 
to begin the more systematic study of French."—Dr. Breymann, Lecturer on the 
French Language and Literature, Owens College, Manchester (Preface to ‘‘ Philo- 
logical French Grammar "), 


COMPARATIVE FRENCH-ENGLISH STUDIES, GRAM. 
MATICAL AND IDIOMATIC. Being an entirely re-written 
Edition of the ‘'‘ French Exercises for Middle and Upper 
Forms.’’ Eighteenth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ROGET’S FRENCH HISTORY, 
LITERATURE, &C. 


FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND 
PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scottish Leaving Certifi- 
cate Examinations, the various Universities’ Local Examina- 


tions, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“t This manual will be a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to work 
through a large volume on the history of French literature, but who yet de-ire to 
obtain a knowledge sufficient to enable them to pigeon- -hole their reading of French 
prose and poetry.’ —Educational Times. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. By F. F. Rocer, of 
Geneva University, late Tutor for Comparative Philology, Edin- 
burgh. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd 
Edition, with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, LITERATURE, 
IDIOMS, &C. 


APEL’S SHORT AND PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS. With copious Examples and Exercises. 3rd 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Intended for students who cannot command a sufficient amount of time for a full 
acquisition of that difficult tongue, but who nevertheless wish to obtain a fair know- 
ledge of it within a brief period, and in the least laborious manner possible. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE, Prepared 
for the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations. By VIVIAN 
PHILLIPPS, B.A., Fettes College. Thoroughly Revised. 2nd 
Edition. Pott 8vo, ls. 


WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a 
Collection a the Idioms most in use; with Examination Papers. 
8vo, cloth, 

This book of eee Idioms will be found to be a fairly complete collection of such 
phrases as come under this designation, being commonly us:d both by good writers 
and in ordinary conversation ; while the arrangement in alphabetical orcer of the 
ch aracteristic or cue words will make it easy for the student to refer to any particular 


ee HOW TO LIVE. 


JUST READY. 2nd Edition. Stiff Cover. 3d. ; post free, 4d. 
HOW TO LIVE. A Short Account in Simple Words of the Laws 
of Life, with brief reference to Habits and Conduct. Written 
for the Older Pupilsin Primary Schools. By RICHARD CATON, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., J.P., &c., Consiting Physician, Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University 
of Liverpool. 


Easy Rules 


Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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stature, and has in him all the makings of a noble manhood. All that — 
is needed to humanize the noble savage is a touch of Midas, a million . 
We cannot but think that |: 


or two spent on educational endowment. 
Mr. W. W. Way has forgotten the homely proverb: ‘‘ Spartam nactus 
es; hanc exorna.” 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland 
have appointed Mr. Archibald Lang, M.A., B.Sc., Mathematical and 
Science Master in Provanside Higher-Grade Public School, Glasgow, 
to the post of Junior Inspector rendered vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. J. W. Peck. 


OBITUARY. 


MISS MANNING. 


B“ the death of Elizabeth Adelaide Manning, which took place on 

August 10 at her house in Pembridge Crescent, the educational 
world has sustained a grievous loss. The work by which for the last 
quarter of a century she has been best known to the public has been in 
connexion with India. To young Indians visiting the country for the 
purpose of legal, medical, or general education, she has acted as a non- 
official consul, or, rather, as a mother-superior, aiding them not only 
with advice, but with active assistance when necessary, introducing 
them to English society and generally furthering their interests. 

But her sympathies were not confined to India. She was one of the 
founders of the Froebel Society, for many years its honorary secretary, 
and to the very last an active member of Council. And not only did 
she place her remarkable business capatities at the service of the 
Society, but she had a thorough mastery of Froebelian principles and 
took an active part in the organization and development of English 
kindergartens. 

In her earlier days she was one of the original students of the college 
at Hitchin which developed into Girton College, and became afterwards 
one of the Governing Body. Of a singularly modest and retiring 
disposition, she shunned notoriety of any sort, and the decoration con- 
ferred on her two years ago by the King in recognition of her services 
to his Indian subjects was, as it were, forced upon her. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


| DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS. 


| Thirteen of the senior students in this college were examined this 
' summier, twelve for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate and one for 
the London Teaching Diploma. The last, Miss Neild, passed m the 
| First Class. Of the others, eight obtained First Class in Practice and 
' the other four Second Classes. In the examination in Theery only 
' nine were examined, the other three not being ready to take the 
| examination till December next. One student failed, being ill 
during the examination; six gained Second Classes and two 
Classes. Miss Hettie Tunnicliff, B.A. Lond., has been elected to the 
free studentship awarded annually by the Clothworkers’ Company to 
a graduate desiring to be trained for the teaching profession. 
| 


ST. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


: At the recent examinations of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
| Syndicate the following students obtained the full Certificate for 
Theoretical Knowledge and Practical Efficiency :—Theory: Class I.: 
' Helen A. Hunter, M.A., Augusta Rudmose-Brown, M.A. (Honours) ; 
' Class II.: Margaret A. Fortune, Katherine K. Macdonald, Meta 
‘ M‘Combie, M.A. (Honours), Eveline Maclaren, M.A., Katharine 
i Macleod, Jessie R. Spears, M.A., Janet Virtue. Practice: Class I.: 
| Helen A. Hunter, Meta M‘Combie, Eveline Maclaren, Augusta 
Rudmose-Brown, Janet Virtue ; Class II. : Katherine K. Macdonald, 
Katharine Macleod, Jessie R. Spears; Class III.: Margaret A. 
Fortune. Out of 127 candidates who obtained Certificates only five 
were placed in Class I. for Theory, and two of these were students of 
the St. George’s Training College. | 
' Miss Rudmose-Brown has been appointed English mistress at the 
| Park School, Glasgow ; Miss M‘Combrie, assistant classical mistress at 
| the Girls’ High School, Aberdeen ; Miss Maclaren, assistant mistress 
at the Wallasey School, Liscard ; Miss Macleod, assistant mistress, 
Havergal College, Toronto; and other appointments have been made. 
(Continued on page 618.) 


GOERZ 
TRIEDER 
BINOGULARS 


High Power. 
Light and Compact. 


The Finest Binocular for the 


NATURALIST. 


“ With my glasses—the Goerz Trieder Binocular No. 30, 9x—I have been 
able to distinguish sea-birds on their nests two and a half miles away; at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile a bird the size of a sparrow can be recognized. 
No better aid for observing such far-away objects can be obtained or 
desired." —Mr. OLıver G. Pike, in Woodland, Field, and Shore. 


“I was the happy possessor of a pair of Gorkrz Trieder Binoculars. Every 
one praises his own glass, but of all those I have tried none has been so good as 
this glass for my purpose.” —Mr. Harry F. WitHersy, F.Z.S,, M.B.O.U., 
writing in Anowdedge upon bis Ornithological Tour through the Soudan. 


CATALOGUE 101 
Free on appiication to 


G. P. 


Large Field. 


Are Excellent for 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


In all those cases in which only a moderate Magnification is required. 
Nos. 10 and 20 and 30 are specially recommended for the watching of the 


VARIABLE STARS, 


in consequence of their very great real field of view. 

On clear moonless nights the Trieder Binoculars show the following 
Magnitudes of Stars sufficiently distinct to allow the valuing of brightness 
according to Argelander’s method :— 
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Edward Stanford’s Publications. 


STANFORD'S «LARGE” SERIES OF 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Stanford's “ Large” Series includes Twenty-one Maps in all. The Maps are 
extensively used in Public and Private Schools throughout the British Isles and 
the Colonies, and have gained the Highest Awards at the great Exhibitions. 

The clearness and boldness of the Maps of this Series render them admirably 
adapted for School teaching. 


Special Features:—Bold, Clear, Accurate, Attracticely Coloured. 


Size, 50 by 58 inches. Price, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 13s. each. 
Ldlustrated List of the Series gratis on application, 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 

Compiled under the direction of H. J. Mack'NpgR, M.A., Reader in Geography 
in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Size 60 by 54 inches : 53° miles to an inch (1 : 4,000,000). Price, 
Coloured, Mounted on Rollers and Varnisbed, 20s. 


NEW OROCRAPHICAL MAP OF AFRICA. 


. , Compiled under the direction of H. J. MackinperR, M.A., Reader in Geography 


in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Size so by 58 inches; 115 miles to an inch (1: 7,286,400). Price, 
Coloured, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


_ These Maps are primarily intended to depict the Physical Features of the Con- 
tments, but, by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent, lettering, 
many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of the colouring, 
and political boundaries are indicated. The contour lines have been drawn at the 
same intervals above and below the sea level. 

Prospectus gratis on application. 


NEW OROCRAPHICAL MAP OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
Reduced from the Ordnance Survey, by E. G. W. HEWLETT, M.A., 
a and O. E. KELSEY, MLA. 
Sue, 42 by 60 inches. Scale, 2 miles to an inch (1: 126,720). Price, Coloured, 
, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished., 15s. net. 

A graphic _ representation of the physical features of the area covered. County 
Boundaries, Railways, Canals, Rivers, are all laid down, and the principal Towns 
and Cities shown by symbols which enable the student to discern at a glance the 
approximate populations. 

Prospectus gratis on application. 


. STANFORD'S 

COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 

REISSUE, Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps, 

n 12 vols., large crown $vo, clotb, price 15s. each (sold separately). 

, “Not only is the information accurate, but the form in which the work is produced 

admirable, and English Geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful 

for educational purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”— 

Atkenzum. 

EUROPE.—Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland (exoluding 
the North-West.) By Go. G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Sc. With 17 Maps 
and over 100 II}lustrations. 

EUROPE.—Vol. II. The British Isles, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
and the Low Countries. By Gro. G. Cuisnotm, M.A., B.Sc. With 
16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 

A8IA.—Vol. I. Worthern and Eastern Asia, Cancasia, Russiau 


Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By A. H. 
Keang, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and g1 Iliustrations. 

ASIA.— Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, 
India, Iado-China, Malay Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. Keaxz, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 
89 INustrations. 

APRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. 
9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

APRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
With 11 Maps and gq Illustrations. Second Edition. 

WORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. By 
SamuEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 Maps and 
90 Illustrations. 

WORTH AMERICA.—Vol, II. The United States. By Henry 
Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. With 
16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. South America. 
By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. Markuam, F.R.S. 
With 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMFEICA.—Vol. II. Central Americe 
and Went Indies. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLEMENTS 
R. Markuam, F.R.S. With ro Maps and So Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. Australia aud New Zealand. (Reprinting. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific Archi- 
Pelagoes. By F. H. Guitcemarv, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 Illustrations. 


By A. H. Kegang, F.R.G.S. With 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 


GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND 


TOPOGRAPHICAL TERMS, and of Words of frequent occurrence in 


the composition of such Terms and of Place Names. By ALEXANDER Knox, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. 


“A valuable addition to the excellent series."—/ield. 
lliustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W.C., 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.’S 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
A MANUAL ON ENGLISH COM- 


POSITION. By jJ. LoGaN. Inthe press: ready shortly. 


— 


RUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. New and Fourteenth Edition, 
2s., cloth. 
**A classic—invaluable to students." —Mining Journal. 


AIDS TO ACCURACY. ByS.Crorr. Sixth Edition. 


[Just out. 
DODD’S ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Pricels.; with 


Answers, ls. 4d. 


DODD’S MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. Price 1s.; 
with Answers, ls. 4d. 
MURBY’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 6d.each. The New 


Editions of the following are just now in great demand :— 
I. Samuel; I. and II. Kings; St. Mark; St. Luke. Cherch 
Catechism and Common Prayer, 1s. 


Adopted by the Edinburgh and other Scottish Education 
Committees. 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Cloth boards, with 
Index and Maps. 296 pages, ls. ; the same, with Biographical 
Appendix and Questions, 372 pages, 1s. 6d. 

‘* There can scarcely be a better book of its kind.’’—Practical 

Teacher. 


SKERTCHLY’S GEOLOGY. Tenth Edition. Revised by 
JAMES MONCKMAN, D.Sc. Price ls. 6d. 

SKERTCHLY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. = Thirty-fourth 
Edition. Revised by J. H. HOWELL, B.A. 1s., cloth. 


DR. WORMELL’S ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. New Edition. 2s.; with Answers, 3s.; 
Answers separate, ls. 


DR. WORMELL’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Price 1s. ; 


with Answers, ls. 6d. Answers, 6d. 


CASTELL-EVANS’S EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
Including Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Fourth 
Edition. Price 2s. od. With Key, 6s.; Key alone, 5s. 

“Far in advance, from an educational point of view, of any- 
thing that has appeared as yet in this country.’’— 
The Journal of Education. 


MELDOLA’S CHEMISTRY. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 


HOBBS’S ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL MEASURE- 
MENTS. Eleventh Edition. Revised by Dr. WORMELL, 
M.A., Editor and Joint-Author of ‘' Electricity in the Service 
of Man.” With numerous Examples fully worked. Cloth, 1s. 


MURBY’S COMMERCIAL AND CIVIL SERVICE COPY- 
BOOKS. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 32 pages. 2d. each. 


THE MUSICAL STUDENTS’ MANUAL. Theoretical and 
Practical Treatise on the Elements of Music, and the practice 
of Singing at Sight. By T. Murby. Crown 8vo, 228 pages, 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 2s. 


MURBY’S “CHARMING” SCHOOL CANTATAS. 

* Mr. Murby’s songs are quite worthy of the name classical. 
There is a wholesome and sound simplicity in them which charms 
not only children but also those of matured taste.'’—Schoolmaster. 

Before making a selection for the Autumn Term, write for 

Catalogue of above. 

STATIONERY, &c.—Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co. beg to inform 
the Principals of Schools that they have a large stock of 
Exercise Books and General School Stationery always on 
hand. Quotations forwarded on receipt of particulars. 


Write for Catalogue. 


London: Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 
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MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Nine students entered for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 
One of these obtained a First Class in both Practice and Theory. Two 
others obtained Class I. in Practice and Class II, in Theory, and all 
the others were placed in Class II. for both parts of the examination. 


MANCHESTER, 


‘* By the death of Dr. A. S. Wilkins, the University of Manchester 
loses one of its most honoured names and Man- 
chester one of its truest citizens. . . . If now we 
have in our midst a modern University—itself the 
‘parent of others—in all respects worthy to stand beside the more 
ancient and famcus Universities, it is due to the high aims and 
devoted service of the men of whom Dr. Wilkins was not the least.” 
‘These are the words which gave expression to the feelings of Man- 
chester citizens when on July 27 the news of Dr. Wilkins’s death came 
with something of a shock to the community. That the news was un- 
expected is shown by the fact that the Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
.versity, speaking at the prize distribution in connexion with the High 
School for Girls, an institution over which Prof. Wilkins presided for 
so many years with loving care—and speaking some hours after Prof. 
Wilkins’s death—said : ‘* But for his illness, Prof. Wilkins would have 
been with us to-day. His thoughts are with us, and I am quite sure 
that all who know him and his work will ever think of him as one of 
the bright examples of men ready te undertake any duty that presents 
itself—always cheerful in the discharge of that duty, and ready to 
continue it until physical calamity makes it no longer possible.” 
Though confined almost entirely to his room during the past two 
years, Dr. Wilkins has conducted his classes in Greek Testament 
Criticism as usual,'and taken the warmest interest in everything con- 
nected with the University. But by none have his work and personal 
sympathy been more appreciated than by the women students of the 
University, nearly all of whom have taken Latin as a subject —in 
some cases a difficult subject, owing to the irregularities of previous 
education. ‘* How girls are handicapped in their work!” he wrote, 
not long ago, with reference to a student detained from lectures by 
home anxieties. No one is better able to speak of this phase of Dr. 
Wilkins’s work than Miss Edith Wilson, herself now retiring from the 
post of Women’s Tutor on account of failing health ; and we cannot 
more fitly conclude this brief notice than by quoting her words: ‘‘ He 
was great as a teacher ; perhaps he was even greater as a friend, and 
those who have valued him most have learnt in the last two years to 
admire him afresh in the splendid patience with which he has borne 
the sudden deprivation of most of the activities of his life, and the 
courage with which he has worked to the end within the narrow limit 
allowed by his health.” 


Simultaneously with the news of Dr. Wilkins’s death came the re- 
„ port of the formal retirement of Mr. F. W. Walker 
rE eee from the High Mastership of St. Paul’s, and it is 
not possible to let this event pass without a refer- 
ence to what Mr. Walker did for Manchester. When Mr. Walker 
came to Manchester thirty years ago he found a free school of less than 
two hundred scholars, under a self-electing governing body of twelve 
Churchmen, deplorable buildings, and a dwindling revenue. He per- 
suaded his governors to elect half their number from leading Non- 
conformists, and to apply for a scheme by which the whole endowment 
was devoted to entrance scholarships from the elementary schools, 
while paying pupils were to be admitted. He rebuilt the school, 
quadrupled its numbers, raised altogether some £150,000 for it, com- 
pletely reorganized the teaching, and made it one of the most suc- 
cessful, and in some respects the most famous school in England. 
“St. Pauls may honour her High Master, but Manchester claims 
first possession, and sends him her thanks and greeting over thirty 
years.” 


Of the long succession of prize distributions, two—those of the 
Grammar School and the Girls’ High School 
—took place in the Free Trade Hall, At the 
former Mr. Paton paid very high tributes to the 
masters who are leaving, viz., Messrs. Airy, Dennis, Schmitz, and 
Sprankling, and Dr. Lorey, remarking that ‘‘ the price the school pays 
for good masters is that it loses them.” He also quoted a sentence 
from the report of the Board of Education to the effect that ‘‘ there are 
probably few schools which have the services of so many capable 
teachers.” But the most interesting part of Mr. Paton’s report was 
that which dealt with the necessity for decentralization in the future. 
He pointed out the disadvantages for young boys of the travelling 
to and fro, the dinner hour from home, and the want of a playground, 
the present one being ‘‘ not Jarge enough,” as De Quincey said, ‘‘ to 
bleach a lady’s pocket-handkerchief in. ? “All these reasons coupled 
with the pressure on the accommodation in the junior classes—it was 
his intention that no class should exceed twenty- five—justified the new 
policy of providing for the younger boys’ education nearer home, and 
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JAMES WOOLLEY Sons &.COl 


Manufacturers, Import- 
ers, and Dealers in 
Chemical & Physical 
Apparatus. 


ROSTRON’S PATENT 


| Optical Lamp s Students 


DIAPHRAGMS 


ADJUSTMENTS :— 


A—For Pin-hole Camera, ‘‘Shadow" Experiments, or Intensity :— 
Slide (1) or (2) in grooves. 


B—For Experiments with Spherical Mirrors and Lenses :—Projecting 
screen (5) either alone or with cross-wires cover and slide (3). 


C—For Reflection and Refraction :—Slit (slide 4), screen (5), slit 
cover (7), flame edgewise and Lamp tilted forward. Place mirror, 
cube, or prism upright on line of light obtained. 


D—As Lanp and Scale with Mirror Galvanometer :—Same as last (C), 
with scale attachment on screen (5) for image of slit; cr, with 
cover (6) instead of cover (7) for image of vertical wire. 


ADVANTAGES. 
1—It brings to a white surface on the bench a line of light ` 
which may be considered the path of a ray of light. 
2—The Laws of Reflection and Refraction are obvious 
from the visible paths of light (adjustment Ç). No 
imagination ts required as in “ Pin” experiments. 
3—It gives a source of light of desired shape, and screens 
it efficiently. 

4— It is convenient in size and adjustments, no focussing 
is required, and it is coupled in place of the Bunsen 
Burner. 

5—It serves instead of all Screens (except for image), 
their Stands, Pin-hole Camera, and Lamp and 
Scale for Mirror Galvanometer, 


Price 15s. 6d. 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools says of it :— 


‘The Lamp is an excellent means of directly illustrating the principal 
Laws of Light, and it would prove very useful to all students of this 
subject.” 


A New Edition of our 
Chemical and Physical 
Apparatus Catalogue, 
600 pages, full cloth, is now ready. We shall 
be pleased to forward a copy to any Science 
Teacher who has not already received one, 
upon receipt of card, 


VICTORIA BRIDGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
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G. PHILIP & SON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 


An entirely New and Original Series, combining Physical and Political Geography. 


The great success that has attended the publication of Philips’ School Atlases of Comparative Geography, which embody_the 
recommendations of a special Advisory Committee of the London School Board, has induced the Publishers to produce this Series of 
Wall Maps based upon the same principle. 

Physical Features specially prominent. Uniformity of Scale and Comparison of Areas. Political Boundaries clearly shown. 
Careful Selection and Spelling of Names. Each mounted on cloth, rollers, and varmoned: 


WORLD, 8oby6zin 0. u e e te eee ees DBS. | ASIA. 80 bv 67 a ee 18s. 
EUROPE. 8o a 63 in. We, | Al owe lee «SS. | SOUTH AFRICA: 72 ‘by yy 48 0 i P 16s. 
BRITISH ISLES. So) by 59 i ee tees a? -ani . 6s. NORTH AMERICA. y 59. in. 16s. 
ENGLAND AND Les. “Bo by 63in. |. |. .. .. 188. | SOUTH AM ERICA. rs by s9 in. e eas 16s. 
SCOTLAND. °74 by sgin ... mn ee we ae 25 .. 168. | AUSTRALASIA. 8oby 18s. 
AFRICA. wmbysgin.... pie. een a bes ore 16s. | NEW ZEALAND, North: Island. 80 by 63i in. 168. 


, Ditto, psliucally coloured. Same size and price. 
A series of Test Maps is also issued, uniform in size and price, with full Physical Colouring, Political Boundaries, and Town 


Stamps, but without names. Coloured reduced facsimile, post free. 


PHILIPS SCHOOL ATLASES OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Combining Physical and Political Geography. 


This series of publications, intended for students of all ages, has revolutionized the teaching of Geography. The Maps are the 
outcome of the recommendations of the special Advisory Committee of the London School Board, and they have received the approval of 
the Geographical Association and the Royal Geographical Society. 


Philips’ Sixpenny Atlas of Comparative Geo- 


Philips’ Junior Atlas of Comparative Geo cography. 
graphy.—16 COLOURED PHARES; containing 40 Maps and Diagrams. t 


40 PLATES, containing upwards of go Maps and Diagrams, with 8 pages of 
11X by g inches ; stiff cover, introductory | Letterpress and Index. 11 by 9 inches; limp cloth, 2s. ; cloth 
Philips’ Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geo- boards as 
graphy.—36 PLATES, containing over 80 Maps and Diagrams, with | Philips; Modern School Atlas of Comparative 
8 pages of Introductory Letterpress. 11 by g inches; stiff cover, 1s. ! Geography.—6, beautifully COLOURED PLATES, containing 136 Maps 
Philips’ Lar rge Print Atlas of Comparative Geo- 
propor. .—36 PLATES, printed in bold clear type, containing 80 Maps and 
iagrams, with complete Index. rı by 9 inches; stiff cover, 1s. 


and Diagrams, with Introductory Letterpress and complete Index. 1: by 
g inches, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


*,” Specimen Map, with Contents, post free. 


*.* Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications, including Globes, Copy Books, Reading Books, Object Lesson Pictures and 
Y J 
Diagrams, Drawing and Brushwork, Music and Manual Training, &c., post free. 


LONDON: GHORGH PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STRAT, B.O. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stockh in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


IO4 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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thus avoiding in the early years so great a break between the school 
and home life. A short summary of the school honours for the year 
has already appeared in this column. The prizes were distributed by 
Lord Aberdeen, who, ina brief address to the boys, endorsed to the 
full the high tribute paid by the High Master to the memory of 
Mr. Henry Lee, and then spoke in a delightful manner of the 
manliness of kindness and purity of life. A new feature was the 
presentation (which was very successful) of a French play by the boys 
of the South Manchester Preparatory School, under the direction of 
the Head Master, Mr. A. W. Fuller, M.A. 

The most interesting feature of the prize day of the Girls’ High 
School was the presentation to Miss Butcher. 
governors and from the old pupils have already been reported here. 
There was no mist®king the heartiness of the applause on this occasion 
which greeted the presentation to Miss Butcher by her latest pupils of 
a handsome sécretaire and some plate. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley made some interesting remarks at the prize 
day of the Mottram Grammar School. ‘*‘ All over England,” he said, 
“there were dotted about these inheritances from the past, small 


Miss Dodd and Mr. Mark, with Dr. Williamson as Lecturer in Observ- 
ation of Children and School Hygiene, and Miss Burstall and Mr. Paton 
as special Lecturers in Education. Prof. Sadler will not, however, 
lecture in the session 1905-6. The syllabus of each course requires at 
least sixty hours of practical work, and students are advised tu obtain 
some school experience before the commencement of the session. 
Facilities for practical work are afforded at the Brunswick Street 


_ School, the Fielden School, and the High School for Girls, as well 


The gifts from the | 


as in other schools in the district. The Committee of the Brunswick 
Street School—which was opened some years ago as a primary school 
and kindergarten and practising school for women students, under 
the direction of Miss Dodd—have decided to make a further appeal 


_ to the public for support. 


grammar schools with very small endowments, and tied up by old trust : 


deeds.” He expressed special interest in the experiment of coeducation 
now being made at the school. He had always been a believer in 
mixed schools, and he hoped the experiment would recommend itself 
not merely as a makeshift necessitated by a sparse population, but as a 
thing which had proved really good both for boys and girls. 


At the close of the first six months’ work at the Fielden Demonstra- 
uon School, the committee have decided to extend 
the scope of the school by adding a third class. 
Thus the school will reopen on September 6 with 
forty-five instead of thirty boys. Mr. P. Sandiford, B.Sc. (First Class 
Honours, Manchester), and Miss Smith, B.A. (Koyal University of 
Ireland), are appointed as assistant staff for the year. Mrs. Fielden 
has again come forward in the matter of laying out a playground. 
There is to be one break of three days in October, and anothey between 
October and Christmas. 


Prospectuses of fifteen Faculties and Departments (the prospectus of 
Pacult Technology is not yet included) are now issued by 

of Sanon tion: the University for the session 1905-6. That for 
Arts and Science shows that the staff of the Edu- 

cation Department remains as before, viz., Profs. Findlay and Sadler, 


Pielden School. 


During the past session twenty-nine students studied for the Teach- 
ers’ Diploma, of whom twenty-six were women. Twenty-three were 
successful, only four of the women failing to obtain a place, and four 
women passed with distinction, the Withers Prize (as already announced 
here) falling to Miss Jessie Clarkson. 


A very popular appointment has at length been made in the case 
of the joint post of Women’s Tutor to the Uni- 
versity and Warden of the Ashburne House Hall 
of Residence for Women, rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Miss Edith Wilson and the removal of Miss Stephen to 
Aberystwyth. The new Warden and Tutor is Miss Hilda D. Oakley, 
M.A. Miss Oakley obtained a First Class in Lzt. Hum. at Oxford in 
1898. The next year she was appointed to a Research Studentship in 
the School of Economics, and later she became Warden of the Royal 
Victoria College for Women of the McGill University, Montreal, 
where she was also a Lecturer in Philosophy. 


Miss Oakley. 


SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Freshmen’s Greek Testament 
Prize has been won by A. W. MacMichael, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and one of the Dealtry Prizes and Exhibitions by J. €. Words- 
worth, of the same college. We have to congratulate Mr. J. E. Boyt 
on his election to the Head Mastership of the Stourbridge Grammar 
School. We regret to have to record the death of Eart Cowper, the 

(Continued on page 622.) 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN DESKS (No. 1143). 


The “Farringdon” Adjustable Desk. 


A DESK INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE TO THE SCHOLAR’S REQUIREMENTS, BOTH AS REGARDS 
HEIGHT OF DESK, SEAT, AND BACK REST. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO— 
The Adjustment, 


no springs to get out of order. 


The Useful Heights at which the desk can be fixed, ranging from 
28 inches to 32 inches, with corresponding heights for the seat 


from 16 inches to 19 inches. 
The Rest Back and Pad which are both adjustable. 


The Locker which slides backwards and forwards, so that the desk 
can be placed vertically over the edge of the seat or pushed back 


to allow room for standing. 


which is automatic and can easily be set 
so that the pupils cannot tamper with it. N.B.— There are 


x 


The Depth of the Lockers which can be varied as required to give 
more or less space between the seat and the top of the locker. 


The Make and Finish—the desks being strongly made with dove-tailed 
corners, 


MADE IN FHE BEST PETGH PINE, STAINED, AND VARNISHED. 
Length: of top, 22 inches; width, 18; inches; 
floor space, 31 inches to 35 inches. 


Price each, net, 82. 5s. Od. Pi ii ki wy 


This pattern Desk can also be supplied fitted with a Chair Seat E Su 
(No. 0143) at the net price of £2. Os. Od. 


(CAN BE SEEN AT THE SHOWROOMS, AS BELOW.) 


For further particulars and fully Ilustrated Catalogue, post free, apply to— 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S NEW ATLASES. 


Just published, Priee Se. net. 
Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


AN ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by R. FERGUSON SAVAGE, F.R.G.S., Author 
of '' A New Geography of the World.’’ 

This new Atlas contains 46 coloured Maps, 6 pages of Notes on the 
Maps, and complete Index. It has been prepared with the greatest 
possible care, and is probably the most complete School Atlas of its kind. 
A quotation from the Preface says :—'*' Indeed it may reasonably be claim- 
ed that all the facts shown, whether directly commercial or indirectly so, 
and each item of information which may be inferred from an intelligent 
study of the Maps, ought to form part and parcel of what may be termed 
the permanent geographical stock-in-trade of any educated youth.” 


Now ready. Demy Svo, etrongly bound in Art Vellum. 


THE GLASS-ROOM ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL, 
AND GLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by EDWARD F. ELTON, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Assistant Master in Wellington 
College. 

This Atlas is intended for use in the great Public Schools and the 
Middle-class Schools and Colleges. All the Maps are entirely new, and 
everything possible has been done to have a work in keeping with the 
umes. 

Specimen Copy sent free to Principals for 3s. 


Prospectus, with two specimen Maps, two pages of letterpress, 
and full details, posted to any Teacher on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 
7 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises and an 
Appendix on State Simplification of French 
Syntax. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on French Syntax. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


OCCASIONAL INSPECTOR to Board of Education, Scotch Board of 
Education, and Central Welsh Board ; 

EXAMINER to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher 
Locals, Scotch Board of Education, Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


French Words .. . 
and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“A valuable aid to the study of French.” 
—The Bradford Observer. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. 


A: Text-Book based upon the lines of the Higher Criticism, designed for use 
in the Higher Forms in Schools, and for Students generally. By F. J. FoaKEs- 
PON; B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Peter- 

rough. Second Edition, containing Translation of the important Inscriptions 
bearing on the History of Israel. 


London Agent: Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Demy 4to, 220 pp., 68. net. 
MHDIÆVAL BRITISH HISTORY. Being the Second Volume of 
Problems and Bxercises in British History. Containing 
40 pp. of Outline Sketches, Book Lists, Topical and Chronological Synopses, 
&c., and 160 full-page Specimen Answers, and full Index. Also sold in Four 
Parts, each as. (See Prospectuses.) 


Demy 410, 120 pP., 35. 6a. net. 

STUDENT’S NOTE BOOK OF HUROPBAN HISTORY 
1789-1848. Containing Introduction, Book Lists, Topical and Chronological 
Synopses, and 64 full-page Specimen Answers. Also sold in Two Parts :— 
(1) 1789-1815; (2) 1814-1848. In paper covers, 2s. net; in cloth, interleaved, 
38. net. 

Crown 4to, 24 PP., 15. 

SALIENT POINTS IN MODERN HISTORY, 1485-1801. Con- 
taining Scheme of Study, Short Book Lists, Notable Topics, and Eleven 
Scale Synopses on a new plan. Specially suitable for classes attending lectures 
on any period of Modern History, particularly for London Matriculation. 


Crown 4to, 40 PP., 18. 


STUDENT’S GUIDE TO MEDIÆVAL BRITISH HISTORY. 
From the Barliest Times to the Accession of Henry VIIL 
Forming a Companion Book to ‘ Salient Points.” 


Pull Prosectuses and List of other Volumes in this Series on application. 


Crown «ato. 


PRACTIOAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. By C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, 
_M.A., and G. C. Boomer, B.A., Science. Masters at Oundle and Bradford 
Grammar School respectively. 


First Year—Mensuration, Mechanios, and Hydrostatics. 
Second Year—Light and Heat. ıs. 6d. : 
Third Year—Electricity and Magnetism, 2s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


For Senior Classes in Science Schools. 


PRACTICAL BXBROISHES IN CHHBMICAL PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HISTOLOGY. Arranged by H. B. Lacey, Head of Biological 
Department, South Western Polytechnic, Chelsea ; and C. A. Pannerr, B.Sc. 
London. Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s. net. Prepared for the use of Students work- 
ing for the Examination in Physiology, Stages I., IL, IIL, and Honours, of 
the Science Department of the Board of Education. 


Prospectuses and further particulars of the Publishers. 


— 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


CLEARANCE List of CLASSICAL and other SCHOOL 
BOOKS offered in numbers at extremely LOW PRICES for 
NET CASH by 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Bookseller, 50 & 51 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 


To Teachers and others. 


Write by return for my 60-Page CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL & 
COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS, second-hand and new, at greatly 
reduced prices. Sent on application to any address Post Free— 


ANDREW BAXENDINE, Educational Bookseller, 


13 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge, 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 
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Lord Lieutenant of the county and one of the governors of the school, | Woodland, has just won the Troup Scholarship at the Royal Academy 


whose interest was shown by his frequent presence on Speech Day 
celebrations, and by the gift of prizes for English Verse and Essay. 
Fortunately for us he is succeeded in his barony of Lucas and Dingwall 
and in the ownership of Wrest Park by his nephew, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, who was at the school from 1886 to 1894. The miniature 
rifle range was opened by Lord Cheylesmore after speeches on July 31. 
The bull's eye he made with his first shot is a happy augury for the 
success of the school in next year’s Bisley competition. This year we 
came out third. 


CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—An entrance 
scholarship at the Royal Holloway College has been gained by Phoebe 
Rou'h, one of the Upper Sixth. It is for science, and gives the winner 
4,60 a year for three years. The London County Council has also con- 
ferred on the same pupil a Senior Scholarship of £60 a year for three 
years. Editha Robinson and Olle Beach have passed the Intermediate 
B.A. Examination, London, and twelve of the Lower Sixth have 
Te the School Examination (Matriculation standard) of the same 

niversity. Forty-four certificates for drawing have been obtained in 
the Board of Education examinations in light and shade, model, free- 
hand, and blackboard drawing. Twenty-eight certificates for pianoforte 
playing have been obtained during the year from the Royal Academy 
of Music, Trinity College, and the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Also thirty-four girls have 
gained certificates for singing, some from the Associated Board and 
others from the Staff Sight-Singing College, and nearly half of these 
took Honours. The increase in the school numbers has necessitated 
the appointment of another mistress—Miss Sengel, Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours and Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; Class I. in 
Practice, Class II. in Theory. Miss Sengel will take charge of 
Form [. The governors are enlarging the studio, and otherwise 
adding to the capacity of the school buildings. The school has been 
inspected and examined by the London University, and very satisfactory 
reports have been sent in both by the University Inspectors and by the 
Inspeztor who has visited the school from the Board of Education. 
The prize distribution took place on July 26. Sir William Bousfeld, 
M.A., LL.D., Master of the Clothworkers’ Company, who are the 
governors of the school, presided on the occasion, and Lady Bousfield 
distributed the prizes. An old pupil in this school, Winifred Bryers, 
gained Second Class Honours in Part II. of the Mediæval and Modern 
Languages Tripos at Girton last July. Another old pupil, Ethel 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 
as supplied by them to 
SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The DORMITORY LIST, with fuil particulars and 


prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO. LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


of Music, awarded by Miss Josephine Troup to women for composition, 
and worth thirty-three guineas per annum for five years. 


Eton.—On July 29 Princess Alexandra of Teck laid the first stone 
of the Eton War Memorial Building. The building will consist of a 
hall 140 feet by 55 feet, capable of seating all the thousand scholars, a 
school library, and a classical museum. It is calculated to cost 
£40,000, of which £30,000 has already been subscribed, not including 
45,000 spent on the decoration of the east end of the College Chapel. 
Eton sent out to South Africa no fewer than 1.415 of her sons, among 
them Lord Robeits and eighteen generals. Of these, 129 were killed 
and 148 wounded. The ceremony was a fitting conclusion to Dr. 
Warre’s reign. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL.—The annual prize giving took place on 
August 2. After a programme of music and recitations by the pupils, 
the prizes were presented by the Lady Rodney, Mr. Joynson Hicks 
presiding in the absence of the Earl of Malmesbury. Both Lady 
Rodney and the chairman addressed the girls, and the Head Mistress, 
Miss Grainger Gray, read the report, stating that, in addition to the 
successes gained in the past year in the Higher Certificate, the London 
Matriculation, and the Local Centre Examinations (Advanced and 
Intermediate) of the Associated Board R.C.M. and R.A.M., full 
Honour Certificates of the Royal Drawing Society have been awarded 
to D. Elverson and H. Field, and Second Class Honours in French 
and German gained by B. E. Greville in the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination in the preceding month. 

St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA SCHOOL.—Prize Day was July 25. Sir 
William M. Young presided, and the prizes were distributed by Lady 
Edith Ashley. The list of distinctions gained in the past year included 
an Associateship of the Royal College of Music and sixty-one Honours 
in the examination of the Royal Drawing Society. Sir W. Young 
congratulated Miss Walsh on the efficiency of the school and the 
successes that had been gained in so short a time. 


WINCHESTER.—The Moore-Stevens Divinity Prize was awarded to 
M. Heseltine; the Goddard Scholarship to A. II. Robertson, L. 
Hunter being first for the third year in succession. The Sixteen Club 
has held two meetings at which the subjects for debate were: ‘‘ The 
Growth of England's Sea Power,” and *‘ The Inquisition.” ‘Domum ” 
was celebrated on August 1. After the speeches, at which the Warden 

(Continued on page 624.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Abridged Edition of the 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. According to the New 


Method of Teaching Modern es, By Duncan 
Mackay, M.A., and F. J. Curtis, Ph.D. With 22 Illustrations. 


Is. net. 


This Edition contains enough matter for a echole year's 


Course, 


SuBsyecT WALL Picturg. Coloured, for use with above. 60 inches 
by 40 inches. Mounted on Rollers, 6s. net. 
‘* A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers im modern language 
teaching.” — The Journal of Education. 


“ Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the ‘New 
Method’ that we have yet seen in a single text-book," —Guardian. 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY By Cuarzes Birp, B.A., 
F.G.S., Head Master of the Mathematical School, Rochester. 
With Sketch Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


‘t Mr. Bird possesses the first requisite for success—a plain and straightforward 
style."— The Journal of Education, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY ow tie Igureric METHOD 
OF TEACHING SCIENCE. A Laboratory Course for use in Secondary 
and Technical Schools. By WALTER HARRIS, M.A., Ph.D. 


Vol. I. Measurement. sis. 
Vol. 11. Bxercises and Problems. 1s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. ıs. 6d. 


The experiments are numerous, simple, and suggestive, and well adapted for à 
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teacher as well as to the student.”""— Nature. 
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Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


(French-English and English-French.) Edited by James BoigLLsg, B.A., 
Officier d'Académie, sometime Examiner in the 
1,220 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half-leather, ros. 6d. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
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LATIN. 


The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 
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The First Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 
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The Marlborough German Grammar. 
piled and Arranged by the Rev. J. F. Bricut, M.A. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Marine Painting in Water Colour. 
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HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL Works BY ALFRED HILEY, M.A. 


| 1. MENSURATION AND LAND SURVEYING. 


By W. L. 
By J. 


Price 5s. 


Seventeenth Edition. 


Fifteenth (Enlarged) Edition. 
This work has been placed by the London School Board on their 


Pp. 243. 
“Both works are marvels of cheapness and goodness."—/Journal of Education. 


Published by LONGMANS & CO., LONDON. 


Pp. 250. Answers at end. Price 2s. 6d. 


Requisition List for the use of Pupil-Teachers. 


2. RECAPITULATORY EXAMPLES n ARITHMETIC. 


Either with or without Answers. Price as. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- LOCUTION.—Miss CELIA : 


ments are continued from page 576. 
ESEARCHES. — Literary expert 


undertakes work in London (British Museum, 
&c.) and Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale, &c.) for 
Authors and Publishers. Terms moderate. First-class 
translator from or into French; Author and compiler. 
Excellent references. Address — FurgTEUR, c/o Mr. 
W. Rice, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


DANCING, MUSICAL DRILL, 
and DEPORTMENT.—Trained Teacher 

attends Schools, in or out of London, for Classes in the 

above. Private Lessons given at pupil’s residence, or 

at 48 Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N. For further 
ticulars apply to Miss MARig CLARK, 48 Carleton 
oad, Tufnell Park, N. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS. 
ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian for the Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply— 3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


QYMNASTIOS, HOOKEY, &. 


HE MISSES M. AND E. HER- 


RING, M.B.C.P.E., M.G.T.I., M.N.S.P.E., 
Gold and Silver Medallists (successors to Miss SPENCER 
Harry), Principals of West Norwood Gymnasium, 
Knight's Hill, are open to additional Visiting Engage- 
ments in London or vicinity.—84 Sandmere Road, 
Clapham. 


R. J. W. RICHARDS, M.A. 


(London University, Branch IV., 1904), wishes 
to devote two or three hours weekly to Lecturing in 
School. Subjects : English (Language and Literature), 
Latin, French, German, Logic, Psychology, History 
and Theory of Education, English History, History of 
Literature, Geography, Mathematics, Arithmetic, 
Bookkeeping. Single Lectures. Short Courses. Pre- 
paration for Examinations. Schools Examined. — 

Manor Road, Stoke Newington. 


JOSCELYNE (Pupil of Miss Elsie Fogerty) 
teaches Reading Aloud, Recitation, Voice Production, 
and Breathing. Special attention to Physical Needs 
and Development. Lectures and conducts Classes in 
Schools. Visits Brighton Thursdays. Excellent 
testimonials. References and terms apply—42 Under- 
cliff Road, Lewisham, S.E 


ISS LAURA SMITHSON is 


open to Engagement for RECITALS at 
Schools, Literary Institutions, &c. Extensive repertoire, 
including Shakesperian Plays set for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals. Also to deliver her Course of three 
Lectures on Elocution and Voice Production. Vacant 
dates and terms on application to Miss SMITHSON, 
Fairfield, Stockton-on-Tees. 


RT MISTRESS. — Miss EDITH 


Ropjouns, Teacher - Artist Certificate of 
Royal Drawing Society (Ablett), requires Visiting 
Engagements for Schools and Private Classes. Pupils 
successfully prepared for Examinations. Address—13 
Riggindale Road, Streatham, S.W. 


ANCING, CALISTHENICS, and 
DEPORTMENT.—Miss Pertis (trained by 
and assistant to Miss Walsh), having some time dis- 
engaged in the autumn, is open to accept additional 
Engagements as VISITING TEACHER in Schools, 
either in the suburbs or country. Nine years’ ex- 
perience. Apply—8 Tooting Bec Road, S.W. 
.R.A.M. (Performer and Teacher) 
desires Visiting Engagement; also Private 
Pupils. Pive yan Student at the Royal Academy. 
Highest awards in Pianoforte Playing, Medallist for 
Harmony and Sight Singing. Pupil of Signor Albanesi. 
Excellent testimonials. Very successful in preparing 
for Examinations. Experienced. — LicgnTIATE, 
6o Berners Street, W. 


LOCUTION.—Miss ROSE 


PATRY teaches Voice Production, Breathing 
Exercises, Elocution, Reading, Reciting, Gesture, 
Acting. Schools visited in town or country. 
Dramatic Performances arranged. Lessons given 
to Teachers, Lecturers, &c.— Studio, 84 New Bond 
Street. Prospectus and terms forwarded. 


RT MISTRESS.—Miss MAUD 


HUNTSMAN, Pupil and Silver Medallist at 
the Royal Academy, Teacher-Artist Certificate from 
the Royal Drawing Societ oa System), South 
Kensington Certificates and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate, is prepared to visit Schools and Private 
Pupils for all kinds of DRAWING and PAINTING. 
Pupils received at her own Studio for Drawing from 
the Life and Advanced Painting. Lectures on Per- 
spective and Anatomy. For terms, references, &c. 
apply —1z1 Ormonde Terrace, N.W. 


LOCUTION AND DEPORT- 
MENT. — Miss JULIE HUNTSMAN, 
A.G.S.M. and Bronze Medallist sor 1924) and Certifi- 
cated by the Guildhall School of Music as a qualified 
Teacher of Elocution, also Gold Medallist, ndon 
Academy of Music, a Pupil of Prof. Beaumont for 
Elocution, of Prof. Hayden Bailey for Voice Produc- 
tion, and of Prof. Soutten for Gesture and Deportment, 
also holder of an Honour Certificate in the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, is open to Teaching En- 
gagements at Public or Private Schools or at the resid- 
ences of Private Pupils. Pastoral Plays. Experienced. 
Apply—11 Ormonde Terrace, N.W. 


ISITING LECTURES on 


Hygiene, Sanitation, Nursing, Ambulance, 
Domestic Economy given in Girls’ Schools. Ex- 
perienced Health Lecturer. Certificates from Royal 
Sanitary Institute as Inspector and Practical School 
Hygiene, L.L.A. Honours.—Wapmors, New Victoria 
Club, 30a Sackville Street, W. 


M EDICAL WOMAN (M.D., 


B.Sc. London), experienced in teaching, 
J.ecturer to the Campden Institute, London County 
Council, and Alexandra House Gymnasium is pre- 
pared to Lecture on Physiology, Hygiene, Ambulance, 
Home-Nursing, Chemistry, or Botany.—4 Mill Lane, 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


L DY (experienced Teacher) wishes 


Lessons or Coaching for Higher Locals. 
Latin, French, Italian, English Language and Liter- 
ature. Cambridge Higher Local First Class Honour 
Certificate. Excellent references.—M. P., Barfield 
House, Broadstairs. 
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delivered the prizes, there was the luncheon in the College Hall, at 
which the new Lord-Lieutenant was the chief guest. The Head Master 
referred at some length to the departure of Mr. F. Morshead and his 
wife. There was an assault-at-arms in the gymnasium, and the usual 
ceremony in Meads in the evening. Opinion has been much exercised 
about the proposed conversion of the Brewery into a study for the Head 
Master: it is arranged that in future he is to live in the Warden’s house. 
On the one side, it is contended that the buildings as they stand are 
ugly and useless ; on the other, that they are an historical feature of the 
founder’s werk. It is felt also by some that there is a danger that an 
energetic governing body may carry through such changes without 
consulting local and Wykehamical feeling. On July 31 the usual 
concert took place : Stanford’s ‘* Phaudrig Crohoore” was the chief item; 
and Dr. Sweeting, who was assisted by Dr. Nayler, of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, has every reason to congratulate himself on the per- 
formance. The School exhibitions have been awarded to L. W. 
Hunter, A. H. Robertson, M. Heseltine, and (bracketed) W. Hoff- 
meister and J. Crather. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for July is Miss Lily 
Stewart, Filloughley Hall, Coventry. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


TEN GUINEAS. 

Prizes to the above amount are offered for the following 
subjects. The full award will not be made unless, tn the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
suficient merit, but a minimum of Free Guineas ts 
guaranteed :— 

DRAWING. 

1. An architectural sketch in black and white or sepia. 

2. A water-colour landscape. 

3. A sketch of school-life, adapted for an illustration. 


By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


Formerly Head Master of the City of London School. 


VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book. 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. Rules and Exercises on 
English Composition. 66th Thousand. rs. 6d., cleth. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH; 


Lessons in English Grammar. 36th Thousand. 2s., cloth. 


HOW TO PARSE. An Attempt to apply the Principles of 
Scholarship to English Grammar, 33rd Thousand. 3s. 6d., cloth. 


LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH IDIOM. 


and Exercises in Latin Composition. 49th Thousand. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the 
Rev. E. A. Ansott, D.D., and Sir J. R. Seecey. 17th Thousand. 4s. 6d. 


165th Thousand. 


or, Easy 


Rules 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. 
By T. JONES, M.l.Mecn.E., and T. G. JONES, M.Sc., Wh.Se. 


SLIDE VALVE MODELS which show at a glance the working of the 
various types of Slide Valves used in modern Steam Engines. 
Servs I. and I1.—Eight Cardboard Models packed in box, with full explan- 
ations. Post free, 2s. 8d. 
Series I1I.—Comprising six Cardboard Models (91% by 6 ins.) of modern 
i high-speed Engines specially constructed for driving Dynamos. Post 
ree, 58. 3 


“X” Serirs.—Completely fitted Simple Steam Engines— 
Model No. 1, fitted with short D valve, price 2s. gd. post free. 
Model No. 2, fitted with Meyer's valve gear, price 3d. post free. 
Models Nos. r and 2, in one case, price 5s. 3d. post hee 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY MODELS which make the study of 
Solid Geometry a positive pleasure. Twelve Models packed in box, with 
full explanations. Post free, 2s. 2d. 

MACHINE DRAWING BOOKS. These books are unequalled for 
clearness and completeness of drawing and excellence of finis 

Book I.—oth edition. General Details. Price 3s. 4d. post free. 

Book II.—Machine Tools. Price 2s. 3d. post free. 

Book JII.—2nd edition. Engine and Pump Details. Price 3s. 4d. post free. 

Send for full particulars of the above, post free on application— 


THOMAS JONES, M.J.Mech.E., 4 Manley Road, MANCHESTER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


1. A study of wild flowers z7 situ. 

2. A study of animal life—birds, butterflies, &c. 

3- A landscape or seascape. ; 

4. A snap shot showing objects in motion. 

In each of these classes as many as three photographs may be sent 
The photographs should lend themselves for reproduction as slides for 
use in natural history or geography lessons. 


LITERARY. 
1. An original verse translation of any short French or German lyric. 
2. A parody of any living poet. 
No entries will be received after September 16. Photographs 


(except those of prize-winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 rage. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904-5.—The following is a table of open entrance 
scholarships gained at Oxford and Cambridge by public schools during 
the school year 1904-5 as compiled by a come Nonde nt of the Guardian. 
The table stops at three scholarships, and close scholarships, except in 
the cases of Eton and Winchester (5 each) and Merchant Taylors’ (6), 
are not reckoned :—St. Paul’s, 173 Rugby, Merchant Taylors’, 15; 
Marlborough, 14; Charterhouse, Eton, Winchester, 113 Bradford, 
Dulwich, 10; Uppingham, 8; Manchester, Haileybury, Tonbridge, 7; 
Birmingham, Mill Hill, 6; Rossall, Cheltenham, King’s Coll 
School, §; Blundell's, City of London, Nottingham, St. Olaves, 
Worcester, 43; Bedford, Fettes, Islington (Owen's), Liandovery, 
Malvern, Oxford High School, Perse (Cambridge), Radley, Repton, 3. 
Thirteen times in the last nineteen years St. Paul’s has headed the list. 


“FLORIGENE’ 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 
Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, ers 
6 FLORIGENE” is an Odourless, Hygienic, and 
Economic Floor Fluid, used for ABSORBING and 
FIXING the DUST in 


COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS ¢ 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and bihor BUILDINGS. a 
The effect of each application of FLORIGENE H 
(which should be applied during the holidays if possible) $ 
lasts from 2 to 4 months according to the wear. 
For Particulars, Testimonials, and Reports write— A 


THE “ DUST-ALLAYER ” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
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By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


n what we claim it to be:—TneE BesT AND Saresr ScHooL 

MopELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath 
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IN THE TRACK OF ST. FRANCIS.* 


By BERYL DE SELINCOURT. 


l HY do we still ask after St. Francıs of Assisi? Why 

do we write of him year by year—I might almost say 
month by month? That an audience is still found when so 
much has been spoken and written is surely a sign of an 
imperative desire for fuller knowledge which is no mere 
sentimental craze, but a true (though perhaps inarticulate) 
«conviction of something yet to be communicated—something of 
vitality and power in the old and romantic tradition of the 
Poverello. 

What do we seek in St. Francis of Assisi? Are there not 
more reasoned, less exacting social schemes, with a due and 
-deferential sense of the need for proportion and a graduated 
scale in this unequal world? Are there not, even for the whole- 
hearted, later and more practical embodiments of the principle 
-of equality and fraternity than can be found’ in the system of 
Franciscan poverty? Why do we hark back to the little poor 
man of the Middle Ages—the Umbrian enthusiast, the ascetic 
-and missionary—who, as he shared the glorious fullness of life 
bred by that mid-Italian sun, was no less demonstrative of the 
‘emotional excess which that sun also breeds ? 

This England has never given more than grudging hospital- 
‘ity to the old men who see visions and the young men who 
-dream dreams. Such are born at times among us, and, if we 
leave them life, our generosity hardly allows them the means of 
sustenance. Airy visions and the fabric of a dream do not 
much affect us, and most of us are only half conscious, and that 
because the poet implies it, that there is something wrong with 
Peter Bell’s power of vision. He was a dishonest, surly fellow, 
Dut he would at least have let us go on our lazy way, with 
a pleasant eye for the beauties of Nature. Does he not 
seem more in his senses before his misadventure than after 
it—though the poet throws all his influence, and his hero’s 
morality to boot, into the latter scale? In his secret heart, 
what Englishman is not more at home with the untransfigured 
primrose of Peter Bell than with the “double vision” of 
‘William Blake? Yet this last was the temper of the man we 
are met to honour, and, though we know it not, and deny the 
authority of our “unacknowledged legislators,” as Shelley calls 
the poets of the world, it is from them that we win salvation ; 
and all this longing which haunts us for a closer kinship with 
the wonderful brotherhood of St. Francis is but a symbol of the 
eternal fact that the poets point us out the way of life—give us 
feet to touch earth, and wings to rise above it, the will to live 
aand the willingness to die. We are more loyal to our poets in 
fact than in knowledge, and, though we may give many wrong 
reasons for our quest of St. Francis through every byway of 
legend and of Nature, it is because he was essentially a poet, 
an ambassador of God, that we are drawn by an enduring and 
deepening fascination to his presence across the chasm of 
mationality and time. 

St. Francis was a mystic, but not in the sense that he held 
all visible forms of the natural world, and the human form 
divine, to be shadows and symbols merely of a spiritual reality, 
-still less in the sense that he held all Nature to be the Devil’s 
handiwork—a shining snare to lure us from the impenetrable 
truth, hidden deep in the eternity of thought. St. Francis is 
one of those who make the world, as it were, anew for us, who, 
through their vital hold on the central principle of life, har- 
monize the fragments of a broken symphony, wherein each 
forlorn and solitary singer had learned his part, and thought it 
the only part, or dreamed but dimly of the mighty fabric of 
sound of which it was but a stone displaced. 

And how did he renew the world and rouse men from the 
lethargy of custom which makes them walk through it with 
eyes blind and ears deaf to its mysteries? He was one of those 
to whom the miseries of the world 

Are misery and will not let them rest. 


St. Francis’s change—or conversion, if we choose to call it so— 
was not a change from darkness to light, from the chain of 
-enslaving custom to the glorious freedom of God’s service : it 
was a limitation of energy, a final consecration of his powers 
to an Inspired profession, as the poet consecrates himself to the 


* A paper read to the Franciscan Society. 


arduous work of uttering his soul in stone or culour, music or 
speech. Humanitywas the instrument of St. Francis ; but he 
knew, as every poet knows, that Nature and man react upon 
each other—that echoes of each lie sleeping in the spirit of the 
other, to be awakened by sympathy into articulate life. Though 
man is the most complex of creatures, the most mysteriously deep, 
it is in him that most of us find it less hard to awaken echoes. 
Superficially we speak the same language and have the same 
form, and—yet deeper bond of fellowship—the same fears. We 
dread the deep silences, the unknown voices of houseless 
solitudes : the silence knocks at our heart like a ghost ; the 
voices make a clamour in our ears like voices in an unknown 
tongue. We se% the beauty of dawn and sunset, of the many 
living forms of Nature ; but we do not feel them—we do not 
through love become them and live through them. But to the 
poet there are no silences which burden, no sounds which are 
fearful because unintelligible. 
He is one who with a bird, 
Wren or Eagle, finds his way to 
All its instincts: he hath heard 
The Lion’s roaring, and can tell 
` What his horny throat expresseth, 
And to him the Tiger’s yell 
Comes articulate and presseth 
On his ear like mother-tongue. 


Does this seem extravagant? Have we moved so far from 
the spirit of St. Francis that we cannot try to reach his faith ; 
for this was indeed the relationship of St. Francis with the 
natural world—as we strangely call it as if by distinction ? 

For him the boundaries with which we circumscribe the 
narrow world that moves without surprises were superseded 
by a wider vision. Those who joined themselves to St. Francis 
enlisted in a larger fellowship than that of the gray-frocked 
Lesser Brothers. They had for their brothers and sisters 
every living thing that moves with wings in air or creeps with 
legs on earth, every tree that “utters its leaves,” every blade 
of grass which their feet pressed—nay, the very stones and 
dust were bound to them by indissoluble ties of brotherhood. 
What a different temper is this from the calm complacency 
of “ man superior walks amid the glad creation”! The passion- 
ate kinship of St. Francis with all creatures of earth, sea, and 
sky, with all the circumstances of our life, implied no lordship, 
though by this very humble and loving fellowship he acquired 
a sway undreamed of by man, the lord of creation. For, finally, 
love only can command—witness the subjugation of Brother 
Wolf. 

And discipleship of St. Francis still should involve for us 
some communion in this kind. We cannot afford any more 
than he could, to neglect the mysterious voice of the wilderness. 

Wordsworth has sympathetically expressed one incentive 
which bound together the monastic brotherhood 

upon rock 
Aerial, or in green secluded vale, 
One after one, collected from afar, 
An undissolving brotherhood. 


He finds it in the desire for independent happiness ; for peace, 


7 the central feeling of all happiness,” 


The universal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 
Inward and outward ; humble, yet sublime ; 
The life where hope and memory are as one ; 
Where earth is quiet and her face unchanged 
Save by the simplest toil of human hands 

Or seasons’ difference ; the immortal soul 
Consistent in self-rule and heaven revealed 
To meditation in that quietness. 

This was the spirit which drove many to haunt the waste and 
solitary places, but it was not the inspiration of St. Francis. 
The extreme, undistracted quietness which Wordsworth has 
expressed, that self-possession of the soul by elimination 
of any contending claim were, as we know well, very 
foreign to the temper of St. Francis. The gentle, almost 
lethargic, imperturbability of his successors in the mountain 
solitudes is far nearer to it. They are a quiet folk, singularly 
removed from the stir of things—with few exceptions, gentle, and 
of a most hospitable mind ; but one longs for something besides 
this passive piety, this negation of passion and instinct—for 
a spark of the old fervour which breathesyim every line jof the 
Canticle of the Sun. There canbe few who have not from time 
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to time been rapt out of themselves by the mysterious and 
unrivalled beauties of nightfall on La Verna; there are, no 
doubt, some who, from time to time, are drawn to outwatch the 
slow closing twilight and be present at the ushering in of day, 
which seems to creep round the holy mountain as if mindful of 
that one rapturous vision upon which it fell, and fearful of 
unveiling so divine a solitude. But the convent building is now 
the familar bed of the Brothers, and not the deep clefts dis- 
covered by 
some star of many a one 
That climbs and wanders through steep night, 

nor the promontory rocks surveying the vast horizon. The 
great gates are barred for the convent night even before the 
afterglow of May has faded, and before the moon has risen 
upon the gray quadrangle and low gray roofs. 

One night in May we had climbed at sunset into the upper 
woods, and only turned our steps again towards the convent 
when the shadows were thickening between the arrowy pine 
trunks, and the rugged flowery ground was dim underfoot. 
The moon rose clear above the lower woods just as we reached 
the convent gate and knocked for admittance—for it is only 
through the convent that one can reach or leave the mountain. 
All was still as a dream ; the moon shone into the tiny windows 
in the long corridor, but no light shone from them, and no 
answer came. We wandered through the deserted sheds and 
outhouses into an inner quadrangle, where a dog—a vagrant 
like ourselves—was stealthily creeping in the ghostly light. 
He was not without terror to our imagination, for we were no 
true followers of St. Francis, as is proved, indeed, by our 
attempt to find some other refuge than the mossy rocks of the 
mountain top. A flickering light gave us some hope, and we 
braved the silence and called to its bearer. The lattice was 
flung open, and in halting words we begged to be released. 
He flung at us: “ Sono forestieri,” and the window was shut on 
us, but sounds within seemed to promise that some one was 
stirring on our behalf, and we ventured to resume our station 
and our knocking at the chapel gate we first had reached— 
through which alone we could be admitted without violating 
the clausura. At last, after long knocking, the sound of feet 
drew near, and the heavy bolts and chain began to be with- 
drawn among a confused murmur of voices. Then the great 
doors were flung open and we stood revealed before two brown 
brothers and an old retainer, whose dim oil lamps flickered in 
the night air. They were wonderfully indulgent to our eccen- 
tricity, and wisely laughed where they did not understand, but 
they would not trust us alone again, and the old bedesman, 
with his flickering lamp to help the moonlight, tottered beside 
us down the pebbly way, past the solemn cross to La Beccia, 
chattering about the /es/a on the morrow, and ejaculating an 
incredulous “ Per Bacco!” when he remembered our escapade. 

The Brothers are loyal to their fastnesses, but the intention 
of their founder has become so dim that it is small wonder if 
even on La Verna the stagnation of a community has replaced 
the old individual joy and communion. Even at Lo Speco, of 
Monte Pancrazio—next to La Verna perhaps the most inspiring 
of the places still inhabited by Brothers—a few splinters of the 
bed of S. Francis, which has to be railed in from the onslaughts 
of the pious, are the most appropriate relic the Brothers can 
devise. I would not be thought to speak in any way slightingly 
of the delightful trio who inhabit Lo Speco, who entertained 
us with the most courteous and genial good fellowship and 
humanity ; but is it not indeed strange that a splinter froma 
bed, such as we air-tight dwellers in houses require, should be 
the one relic of the poet-saint, whose joy, not penance, it surely 
was, that he must lay his head in some rocky covert or upon the 
sweet-breathing mountain grass under the quiet sky? An 
eagle’s feather were amore fitting memento. You must be agile 
of foot and spirit if you would not weary by the way, if you 
would reach these mountain dwellings of the Brothers ; for they 
are eagle eyries we seek—no nest of lowland bird to be come at 
by the casual passer-by. After a time one begins to count on 
the long climb, and to make it in the dewy freshness of morn- 
ing, or towards the evening twilight, when the remorseless sun 
has done his work, and the weary day is sinking, not so much 
to rest as to a new and exquisite life, winged with mists and 
colours and sweet odours. I am so sure that the Brothers stole 
home in the morning or evening twilight that I think it is not 
fanciful to feel the old joy of their welcome hangs about their 
haunts more in these hours than in the full daylight. And the 


joy is great, for there is a romantic beauty about these solitudes 
which it is impossible to describe. There are nearly always 
trees around them, not the full-blooded, easy livers of the plain, 
but wild creatures of the mountain, who know how to bear 
their forms unterrified by the wind’s career, even while they bend 
before him—and must wind root and fibre through crevice and 
cranny of the mountain rocks ; yet whose foliage is more en- 
chanting, more tenderly inviting to bird and man, than that of 
the proudest monarch of the lowland forest. But, though the 
mountain shelters of the Brothers are remote and hidden, it is 
remarkable that those which date their origin from St. Francis 
himself are never shut out from light and wide horizons. Some 
among his followers found pleasure in the depths of caves to 
which noray of fair daylight or breath of air could penetrate, or 
made their home in some deep ravine shunned by all but the 
most recluse of mountain birds. St. Francis loved to look 
abroad over the vast patrimony which he must win for himself, 
to send out his spirit over the illimitable spaces, to speed it with 
wind and cloud and every element of light and motion through 
the great domain of Monsignor Sole. 

From the hermitage of Lo Speco, in the mountains above 
Narni, may be seen one of the most wonderful and romantic 
panoramas which even Italy can discover. The secret of the 
herinitage is faithfully kept by the mountain, and it must have 
taxed even St. Francis’s eagle eye to find that tiny chapel within 
rather than upon the mountair side. It is a long and weary 
way from Narni, over wide meadows and tracts of moor, 
through low woods and steep narrow paths among the scrubby 
undergrowth ; but it is one of the most inspiring walks that it 
is possible to conceive : indeed, I did ill tocall it weary, but that 
we, on this occasion, were faithless to our determination, and 
made our pilgrimage in part through the heat of the day. I can 
still see Cesi, as we saw it then from the Brothers’ garden, in 
midday slumber on its ledge of rock under Monte Maggiore— 
wild, unschooled Cesi, of many reminiscences. It had been an 
eventful day that on which we disturbed the peace of Cesi, and 
gave it food for a summer day’s gossip. We had started from 
Todi in the early morning before the town was well awake— 
before the mists had lifted from the valleys or the dew had 
melted from the tall corn. Our road lay along a ridge above 
the valley mists, and for a short while the Tiber lay below us on 
the right. We passed through oak woods half in shadow, halt 
luminous in low sunlight; the nightingales were awake and 
prodigally pouring out their jewels of song in exquisite cadence 
and liquid melody, interspersed with those long-drawn sweetly 
reflective notes which are near to tears—a chorus of rich and 
persistent delight. 

We passed below a gray and peaceful citadel on a hill looking 
like an ancient convent or the forsaken fortress of a feudal 
lord. The gates were open as we climbed the grassy mound ; 
but all was silent within. Then from the fields beyond came 
the sound of chanting, and we saw priests and people kneeling 
in gay-coloured pious procession in the open field, praying a 
blessing on their ripening crops—for these were the Roga- 
tion days. By slow stages they drew near to the gate 
chanting their monotonous litany, and we stole away as they 
passed in to repeople their deserted citadel. We visited another 
steep, narrow village that day—the strangely beautiful paese 
of Portaria—and at the very summit, beside the mingled ruins 
of a pagan and Christian temple, to which we had climbed 
through dusky barns and narrow arches in default of a street, 
we compared the economics of Italy and England with a 
cobbler on his tiny terrace, while his child wife brought out 
their store of bread and cleanest cloth. Above us, but divided 
by a ravine, towered Monte Maggiore, upon which we knew 
that L’Eremita, our destination, lay somewhere hidden ; and 
among the meadows to right of us the majestic triumphal arch 
of the Cxsars stood out solitary against the horizon among the 
ruins of the ancient Citta di Carsulz. 

We were tired when we reached Cesi, and more so when we 
heard that it had not yet found the need of an inn. Our mood 
was humbled, and we gave ourselves up gladly to a little boy who 
lured us on with hopes of shelter. When we drew up witha 
little crowd at his abode we had still to win a welcome from Its 
owner, who was sitting with some neighbours on the doorstep. 
After some delay we were approved, and her husband took us 
to our room—which was his, by the way—and was set in order 
under our eyes with all conceivable good humour. I blush 
sometimes to think of our grudging gratitude towards imn- 
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keepers and private persons who gave up their rooms to us and 
slept who knows where—we sometimes wished we had been 
there instead. Cesi was startled out of its equanimity by our 
request for a donkey that very-evening to proceed to L’Eremita. 
lt was madness ; the climb was terrible, they said ; darkness 
would come on ; no one would consent to go; the path was 
even perilous. With our usual light-hearted ignorance we 
insisted, and, as usual, prevailed. Our cavalcade set off—the 
donkey, his master, and unsolicited old Zi—garlic incarnate. 
No amount of suggestion would turn him back ; command was 
tried next, and refusal of the very smallest regalo, but Zi was 
persistent, and kept pace manfully, and was full of solicitude, 
quite undimmed by our discourtesy. 

The way was, indeed, steep and rocky—at times almost 
perilously so—but throughout of great beauty, and as we wound 
round the mountain side the horizon widened, revealing range 
behind range of hills, till at last, when we had passed into the 
rocky path overhung with ilex, close upon L’Eremita, the familiar 
hills around Perugia came into sight, and the fertile, exquisitely 
undulating tract of country, above which rises Todi the poet’s 
home. We looked down from our airy perch on the vapours 
that were driving across the sunset, adding mystery to the wild 
splendours of colour and deepening light, and then, as we came 
down through the quiet night, suddenly, twinkling lights, like 
giant glow-worms, came dropping out one by one along the 
distant mountain side and over the plain, the festival fires 
of Ascension Eve, giving a sense of homeliness and identity to 
the shadowy forms of earth. As we passed through the ruined 
gateway and climbed up the steep narrow street, a great flame 
of dry olive boughs blazed out upon the tiny Jazza, throwing 
the mulberry trees into startling relief and lighting up the faces 
of the crowd and our jaded cavalcade. Old Zi had not forsaken 
us, and we bade him drink to our health and his own as we 
supped off our 7zsoćto in the dimly lighted kitchen. I might tell 
of Cesi’s picture gallery in the house of her chief citizen, to 
which we were also conducted by old Zi, but I have wandered 
far from the solitudes peopled by the brotherhood of St. Francis, 
men and beasts and birds. One thing only I would say in 
conclusion, that it is not as a topographical curiosity, nor 
merely as a background to the figure of St. Francis, that it has 
seemed well to revive the memory and, if possible, evolve the 
spirit of his lonely haunts in woods and on the wide mountain 
side; it is that in them we seem to come closer to that part 
of the man which is still vital and stimulating to us; it is that 
we may translate into our own life something of the spirit 
which quickened his—the spirit which lives by communion 
with everything of beauty in Nature or man or the poetry 
of language, form, colour, and sound ; the spirit which is itself 
the foundation of all poetry, which has no need of particular 
orisons, because it is itself a perpetual prayer. 


PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
AMERICA. 
By H. W. HORwWILL. 


ee the whole code of American democratic philosophy no item 

is more picturesque than the doctrine of the intermingling 
of all grades of society in the “common schools.” The dis- 
covery by the Mosely Commissioners of a son of President 
Roosevelt sitting on the same bench with the children of 
working men has been widely published in England as typical 
of American sentiment, and their surprise at the spectacle has 
been correspondingly exploited in America to illustrate the less 
progressive social development of the older country. And it is 
impossible to doubt the earnestness and sincerity with which 
the American people suppose themselves to believe in the 
policy exemplified in this Washington school. Again and 
again, in addresses and newspaper articles, the inclusion of 
children of all classes in the public or common school is exalted 
as possibly the chief contribution made by the United States to 
the world’s civilization. It is true that the arguments by which 
It is usually defended would require the prohibition of schools 
, of any other type, and that there are mo signs of legislative 
Movement in this direction. But logic is not a strong point 
with American writers and speakers on education; so the reality 


of their avowal of their convictions need not therefore be 
brought into question. I have even heard a lady, herself a 
college graduate and engaged in a learned occupation, declare 
that, if she had children, she would rather send them to an 
inferior public school than to a private school where they would 
be better taught, so highly did she value the cultivation of the 
democratic spirit. As she happens to be a spinster, her resolu- 
ay remains untested, but I do not think her courage would 
ail. 

I am not concerned to discuss here whether this mingling of 
classes at school is, after all, an entirely novel phenomenon in 
the world’s history: whether, for instance, something very 
much like it has not been known in Scotland. Without chal- 
lenging the originality of the idea, I wish to point out that in 
this matter American practice is not wholly in accord with 
American principle. The Roosevelt incident is likely to be 
misinterpreted by foreign visitors who apply old-world preced- 
ents of political prestige to American conditions, and are not 
aware that it is by no means a matter of course for the Pre- 
sident of the United States to move in the best society in 
Washington. Not many Senators count for much socially, and 
the proportion of Representatives who would be recognized in 
polite circles is smaller still.’ But the President and Con- 
gressmen of both Houses are alike “in politics,” and are con- 
sequently required to make concessions to established tradition. 
In many Western constituencies the claim of superiority implied 
in wearing a tall hat would be fatal to a candidate’s chances ; in 
most constituencies his election would be seriously imperilled 
if he were suspected of thinking his children too good to suffer 
contact with the people’s children in the common school. If 
the Mosely Commissioners had inquired where those children 
were being educated whose parents had the entrée to the best 
society of the national capital and were not in politics, the 
levelling of classes would not have been so obvious. And it is 
worth while to note the preferences shown by those who are 
in politics when they have already paid sufficient hostages to 
democratic sentiment and are free to make their own choice. 
Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, sends his sons to the common school 
for their elementary education, but when that is past they go, 
not to the public high school, but to Groton, one of the most 
expensive and “ exclusive” private schools in the United States. 

That, in spite of the orthodox creed, there exists among many 
parents a strong inclination in favour of the private school—a 
term which in America covers every kind of school that is not 
supported by public funds and under public control—will be 
realized by any one who glances over the advertisement pages 
of such publications as the Outlook, the Atlantic Monthly, or 
the Churchman just before the opening of the school year. 
Announcements will be found of scores of such schools in many 
parts of the Union. The reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education show that there are now 1,835 private 
high schools with 104,690 pupils, as against 6,292 public high 
schools with 550,611. pupils. Of late years there has been a 
rapid increase in the figures of the public high schools and a 
slow decrease in those of the private high schools. The 
increase is largely due to the new policy of the consolidation of 
village schools, and the provision made by many communities, 
which cannot themselves afford to sustain a high school, for the 
payment of the tuition fees of such of their own children as 
wish to attend a high school in a neighbouring town. This has 
probably affected the numbers of the private schools also, as it 
has struck off their rolls the children of those parents who 
would have preferred a public school, but previously had none 
within reach. By this time the provision for public high schools 
has so widely covered the country that the private-school 
statistics may be interpreted as a fair index of that proportion 
of the population which deliberately prefers private secondary 
education and can afford to pay for it. The test of conviction 
is, of course, severer than in England, for, in addition to the 
private-school fee, the parent is taxed not only for the public 
elementary schools, but for the public high schoolsalso. If such 
parents are undemocratic, they are evidently willing to pay for 
their eccentricity. 

The old-time “ academy,” dating from a period before the 
policy of public high schools was general, still flourishes in the 
older States. An excellent example is the Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., with property valued at 200,000 dols. and an 
enrolment of four hundred pupils, all preparing for college. 
That the old-fashioned curriculum has been modified by the 
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tendencies of the time is shown by the fact that these pupils 
are equally divided between the classical and the scientific 
courses. A more modern type is the expensive boardiny 
school, best illustrated by Groton, Mass., which has an English 
clergyman for its head master, and holds in America very much 
the rank of Eton or Harrow in this country. It has 158 boys, 
all of whom are preparing for college, and 156 of whom are 
taking the classical course. Its property is valued at 750,000 dols. 
A similar school is St. Mark’s, Southboro, Mass., where the 
number of boys is limited to 125, and no one over fifteen is 
admitted. Schools of this class have a “ waiting list ” sufficient 
to fill up every vacancy for ten years ahead, names being some- 
times entered at birth. It may be worth mentioning by the 
way that a few years ago an American weekly paper of the 
highest repute, wishing to compare the efficiency of English 
and American methods of education, set before its readers as 
contrasted object-lessons an account of one of these schools and 
a parallel description of a parish school in an English village. 
What has been said of the private high schools for boys would 
largely apply to those for girls. The total number of pupils is 
divided almost equally between the two sexes. 

The following reasons are most commonly alleged to explain 
the persistence and flourishing condition of private second- 
ary schools in a country where the inducements to use the 
public secondary schools are obviously many :— 

1. The advantages claimed for a boarding school over a day 
school in the training of character influence a certain proportion 
of parents in America as well as in England. The extension 
of the railway system and the American habit of treating long 
distances as trifling have made it possible to draw pupils from 
avery wide area. Thus, a private school in Pennsylvania which 
charges a fee of goo dols. a year has no less than thirty-two pupils 
whose homes are in Chicago and its suburbs, to say nothing of 
others hailing from such remote States as Maine, Minnesota, 
Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, and California. But in many 
important instances, especially in large towns, the private 
school is a day school ; so the consideration mentioned in this 
paragraph does not apply universally. 

2. Whatever Fourth of July orators may say, class distinc- 
tions—especially the distinction between those who have money 
and those who have not—contribute powerfully to the prosperity 
of the private schools. Racial prejudices work in the same 
direction. A complaint was made not long ago that Hebrew 
children were excluded from leading private schools in New 
York City, and the justification given was that, if they were 
admitted, the children of Christian parents would be withdrawn. 
The discriminati6n against Jews, by the way, is also made in 
some of the most fashionable hotels and summer resorts. The 
social reason applies particularly to the education of girls. 
The practice of co-education in many of the public high schools 
makes for the popularity, among many parents, of schools for 
girls only. Of late years there has been a notable increase of 
girls’ finishing schools, in whicłr intellectual interests are ad- 
mittedly subordinate to social. They are said to be practically 
first-class boarding houses, where instruction is given in the 
latest way of shaking hands, and where there is no annoying 
discipline. Such schools are reported to be very careful about 
the social standing of the girls they accept as their pupils. 

3. According to the most valuable evidence, the teaching 
given in private secondary schools is of a higher quality than 
in the public schools. Its superiority is particularly marked as 
a preparation for college. This is only what might be expected 
when the methods of the two classes of schools are compared. 
(a) In a private school, where it is known from the first that 
the majority of pupils are intended to go on to college, the 
curriculum can be arranged with that end in view. In the 
public elementary schools the same course has to be taken by 
those children who will later receive secondary and higher 
education and by those who will not ; and in the public high 
schools it has to be recognized that the education of most of 
the pupils will end with their high-school course. This difference 
has become sv clearly marked that some educators of influence 
are advocating the establishment of special public grammar 
schools, where children who are to prepare for college may 
take an abridged course in the so-called common branches and 
begin secondary studies much earlier than is the custom in the 
public schools at present. Meanwhile, the advantage in this 
respect lies with the private schools. (4) The greater financial 
resources of the private schools enable them to organize their 


pupils into smaller classes. Dr. W. T. Harris reports that im 
the public high schools there are about eighty-seven pupils to 
a school and twenty-five to a teacher, while in the private high 
schools there are fifty-four to a school and eleven to a teacher. 
(c) Further, the teachers in the private schools are better 
equipped. These schools, said President Eliot not long ago, 
“employ a more expensive kind of teacher: for they use a 
larger proportion of men and a larger proportion of college 
graduates.” 

An attempt has lately been made to discount the higher 
quality of private-school teaching on the ground of the record 
made at Harvard by men coming from the public schools. It 
has been stated by President Eliot that these men on the whole 
not only pass better examinations at admission, but hold their 
own throughout their college career, and graduate with better 
standing than those who come from private schools. The 
inference which the advocates of public schools draw from this- 
report is weakened by the fact that, although the proportion 
of public high-school pupils to private high-school pupils is five 
to one, the proportion of Harvard freshmen coming from the 
public high schools is only 30 per cent. ; that is to say, the 
freshmen from the public schools are picked men. It should 
further be remembered that, in most instances, being poorer 
than the men who come from private schools, they have a 
stronger incentive to work hard. The feebleness of this plea 
for the public schools may be realized more clearly by an 
English reader if he thinks for a moment of the argument that 
might be drawn by a similar process of reasoning from the 
successes of former Board-school pupils at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

A sketch of the private secondary schools of America ought 
not to close without some reference to a type of peculiar interest 
in its implied protest against secondary schools of the customary 
type. In the magazine advertisements already referred to will 
be found many announcements of “ military schools.” These 
are not mainly intended, as their name might suggest, for the 
preparation of army candidates. The majority of their pupils. 
intend to enter some civil occupation, but they are sent to these 
military schools for the sake of the discipline enforced there, 
which is on the military model. These schools accordingly 
owe their success to a reaction against the excessive indulgence 
allowed to boys in the average secondary school, whether public 
or private. 

On the whole, then, it may be claimed for the private schools 
of America that they demand more attention than has usually 
been paid them by foreign observers. Their being so frequently 
ignored may partly be due to the fact that, compared with the 
public schools, they are modest and unobtrusive. In the 
educational exhibit at St. Louis they were, I believe, almost 
without representation. The investigations of most of the 
Mosely Commissioners appear to have passed them by. Yet 
it cannot be denied that they play an important part in the 
training of Americans of the most influential classes. 

In this account of private schools I have written of secondary 
schools only. It must not be forgotten that private effort 
supplies an important element in elementary education also. 
According to the United States Commissioner of Education 
there are over a million pupils receiving elementary instruc- 
tion in private schools, as against over fifteen millions in 
public schools. The private elementary schools are largely 
Roman Catholic. These “parochial schools,” as they are 
commonly called, are serious rivals to the public schools in 
towns which have a large Roman Catholic section in their 
population, and the demand that they should receive a share 
of the public funds is being pushed with increasing persistency. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
FROM A HEAD MASTER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


UCH has been written about the new Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, but the full effect they are likely to 

have on existing schools if carried into effect in the manner 
apparently at present contemplated by the Board does not 
seem as yet by any means completely understood. The discus- 
sion of the subject at the last I.A.H.M. meeting some months ago 
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may serve a useful purpose in calling attention to this matter 
again, and is the excuse for the following remarks. 

In the first place, a clear distinction must be made between 
the Prefatory Memorandum and the Regulations themselves. 
The general spirit of the Prefatory Memorandum cannot be too 
highly commended. It seems almost an impertinence to praise 
it; as an essay on secondary education it is at once large- 
minded, lucid, and hopeful. But, as was sagely remarked by 
Mr. Jack Bunsby of an altogether different topic : “ The bear- 
ings of it lies in the application”; and it is this application 
which is our immediate concern. 

The matter may be conveniently considered under the follow- 
ing heads :—(1) Mode of assessing grant ; (2) mode of control- 
ling schools ; (3) the financial basis of grant ; (4) the effect of 
the Regulations on schools hitherto aided, particularly A 
schools ; (5) the effect on Local Authorities. 

We will deal with these, as far as possible, seriatim. 

Mode of Assessing Grant.—The Regulations throughout are 
vitiated by one fundamental defect: they are not adapted to 
the conditions existing in secondary schools. The models 
on which not only they, but even the’ very nomenclature 
adopted, are based are the Whitehall Regulations for Primary 
Schools and the earlier Regulations of the Science and Art 
Department for detached science and art classes. Year by 
year successive modifications have been introduced, but the 
skeleton framework remains the same. The Board has never 
realized that the conditions prevailing in secondary schools 
proper—schools of the grammar-school type, as distinct from 
the converted higher-grade or Cockerton schools—differ i toto 
from those in primary schools. Hence all schools must lie on 
the same Procrustean bed of minute regulation, of perverse and 
needless registration, of machine-like subdivision of school life 
into school years and courses, which are entirely foreign to the 
spirit of elasticity and individuality which have marked all that 
was good in secondary schools. The grant, to begin with, is a 
capitation one pure and simple. At first sight nothing can be 
fairer—so many more pupils, so much more grant; so many 
fewer pupils, so much less. But to reason thus is entirely 
fallacious, as the expenditure of a school does not vary in any- 
thing like direct proportion to the numbers; neither can the 
relative educational utility of different schools be measured by 
the mere counting of heads. The working of a small school, to 
begin with, will always be far more costly per caput than that 
of a large one, and in every school there are numerous charges 
of a practically fixed character to be met. Buildings, head 
master, staff, and establishment charges generally have to be 
provided for; and, though the cost of staff increases with 
numbers, it changes far less rapidly than the numbers do. 
Thus a school of a hundred and fifty boys will cost nothing like 
double of what a school of seventy-five boys will cost, while the 
grant on the former will be double that on the latter. Accid- 
ental fluctuations, too, will affect the grant on a smaller school 
much more seriously than on a larger one ; the failure of even 
a few boys to qualify for grant in a particular year may make a 
considerable and unfair difference to the small school—con- 
siderable because the total number is so small ; unfair because 
the failure to qualify for grant may represent a very small fall- 
ing-off, if any, in the educational value of the school as an 
Institution. 

Furthermore, the grants are not paid on all boys, but only on 
selected individuals following a particular course of study, and 
at a particular stage of their school life—for a period of not 
more than four years, beginning at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, as the case may be. The grants, too, are not uniform, 
but graded, a small grant being paid for the earlier years, a 
much increased grant for the later years. This has been the 
invariable practice of the Board in the past; but it is hard to 
see how it can be logically maintained that the earlier stages 
of a child’s education are of less educational value than the 
later stages. 

The fact is it is a survival of the old tradition of payment by re- 
sults, and the practical result is to still further handicap the work- 
ing of those schools which have to contend most acutely with the 
difficulty of boys leaving school too young (a practice which the 
parents, and not the school authorities, are responsible for), and 
can only be likened to the earlier practice of Whitehall when it 
encouraged struggling elementary schools to become more 
efficient by reducing their grant. Not only is the capitation 
basis faulty and partial, but the restrictions attaching to it act 


in a capricious and variable manner. The unit of time adopted 
is the school year, or so-called session, commencing usually in 
September and ending in July, and to qualify for grant a boy 
must make 8o per cent. of possible attendances. This division 
of time acts most detrimentally to schools. In all secondary 
schools, though the school work is usually mapped out for the 
year, the unit of time is the term, not the year. Boys enter by 
the term and leave by the term. In many schools, particularly 
the larger ones, promotions are made by the term. Thus, 
unless a boy enters a school in September, the school loses 
the whole grant on him for the school year in which he enters, 
and, unless he leaves at the end of July, the school loses the 
whole grant for the year in which he leaves ; yet the school is 
bound to admit him at any term, and he must be free to leave 
in any term. 

It cannot be seriously urged that the whole, or even the 
greater part, of the educational work of a year at school is. lost 
because a boy has left a few weeks or half a term before the 
end of the school year ; nevertheless, the school is deprived of 
all its grant if he does so leave. To show how detrimentally 
this affects schools, we have it on Mr. Reith’s authority that at 
Halifax the grant was lost on thirty boys in one year owing to 
this cause. It would almost seem as if the Board, having 
offered to give grants to schools, had got alarmed at the 
possible consequences of its own generosity, and had de- 
termined to take back with the left hand what it offered with 
the right. At all events a stout barbed wire fence of restrictive 
conditions has been erected as a barrier against easy entrance 
into the Board’s Tom Tiddler’s ground, and, worst of all, the 
restrictions depend on matters over which the school authori- 
ties have little or no control, so that of the number of boys com- 
mencing the so-called course how many will ultimately qualify 
for grant is practically a toss-up, and it is a real aggravation of 
the difficulties of many a schoolmaster to find that his grant 1s 
largely determined, not by the educational utility of the school 
as a whole, but by the number of boys who are fortunate 
enough to win their heat, as it were, in a departmental obstacle 
race. The remedy for these evils is to be sought in a radical 
change in the mode of assessing grants, and to substitute for a 
varying and capricious capitation grant a fixed grant for each 
school, based on the circumstances of the school. After a 
certain qualifying period, say five years, let the Board allot to 
each school a definite grant— £250, £150, £350, as the case 
may be, the amount to be subject to revision, say, every three 
years. During the three years’ time there would not be much 
change probably in the circumstances of the school (any ex- 
ceptional situation could be dealt with exceptionally), the school 
authorities would know what these resources were for, at any 
rate, the next three years, and all the necessity for so much 
registration and other minutie would be got rid of at one 
blow. It may be thought that the responsibility of the in- 
spectorate would be heavily taxad by such a system, but it 
ought not to be unequal to such a responsibility if it is an in- 
spectorate of any value, and the consequent gain would richly 
compensate any problematical drawbacks. 

There are many advantages, in addition to the above, that 
would be gained from this system: not only would the school 
work be judged as a whole, but more than one fruitful cause of 
friction and heartburning would be removed. To mention one 
only : age qualification for grant. The regulations practically 
assume classification by age and not by standard of attainment 
—which, as Euclid says, is absurd. Last year it was average 
age, for which something may be said; this year it 1s 
not even that. Boys below twelve are only to be admitted 
by special permission of the inspector, and inspectors are 
somewhat too prone to assume that every younger boy—how- 
ever forward and promising he may be—if placed among older 
boys, is being exploited for the sake of the grant. Every school- 
master with Board of Education experience would rejoice to 
have so fruitful a source of difficulty removed. 

So much for capitation grant. 

Mode of Controlling Schools.—Toa casual reader glancing 
through the Board’s Regulations the thought would probably at 
once arise: “ Where are the head masters to come in?” And 
one may well ask what degree of wise guidance is really 
expected of them, when so much is taken out of their hands, 
and control so minute, so all-pervading, is maintained. The 
Board appears to treble the parts of inspector, administrator, 
and teacher ; or, in other words, to be Central Authority, Local 
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Authority, and head master all in one. It is evident that there 
must be dangers as well as drawbacks here—dissipation of 
energy, the stereotyping of methods, the discouragement of 
experiments and new departures. Every school is to adopt one 
out of three possible courses. Is this wise? Is it necessary? 
Every school must spend at least four and a half hours on this, 
seven and ahalfhours on that, every week. Most schools certainly 
find it quite possible to draw up a fairly satisfactory time-table 
keeping within the official limits ; but does that justify the 
Central Authority in laying down such minute regulations? 
Are they adapted—can they be adapted—to the needs of every 
school, of every scholar, of every locality? Not only are 
curricula controlled, but modes of teaching are approved or 
disapproved ex cathedra by the Board. Is there not a great 
danger lest the official restrictions, the official suggestions for 
English teaching, for Latin, and so on (excellent as they may 
be in themselves) should result in school after school taking 
the path of least resistance (the primrose path of the Regula- 
tions), and so tending too closely towards one of a limited 
number of types. Is there not already a type of secondary 
school which would be at once recognizable under the name of 
“ Board of Education school”? Are such matters as the 
control of individual liberty in the matter of external examina- 
tions really the proper function of a Central Authority? There 
is a serious and pressing danger lest all these sage and well 
meant restrictions may result in saddling secondary schools 
with what is really and truly a code—none the less real, though 
under another name ; that, though the voice is the voice of Mr. 
Morant, the hands will still be the hands of the old Science and 
Art Department; and, while the Central Authority is tithing the 
mint, anise, and cummin of minute official restriction, what real 
encouragement is likely to be given for new ideas and new 
ideals in education—what opportunity for the working these 
out to a successful issue? 

Financial Basis of Grant.—On this point there can be no 
two opinions. If efficiency is to be maintained, with the scale 
of school fees at present existing, more money is imperatively 
needed. Inquiries and surveys in the secondary field, such as 
Mr. Sadler’s surveys in Liverpool and elsewhere, have served 
to bring into new prominence what was patent before to all who 
cared to know it—namely, that a large number of schools are 
literally starved for want of reasonable resources—how in 
school after school the teaching staff is limited, ineffective, and 
underpaid. And it is on this point that the Board’s Regula- 
tions break down. The need is patent ; but, so far from hold- 
ing out prospect of increased aid, the tendency is all the other 
way. Grants are to be reduced in the case of many schools, 
not increased. Yet the Board admits the need. Official pro- 
nouncements make allusion to “the limited amount placed at 
the disposal of the Board.” More schools are to be financed, 
not a penny more is to be spent ; hence the reduction, coute gui 
coute. What a lame and impotent attitude for an important 
Government Department, for a Minister of Education, to 
adopt! “The Treasury will not sanction it.” Is it really to 
be believed, as Dr. Rouse put it at the 1.A.H.M. meeting, that 
a strong Minister, realizing the vital need for increased re- 
sources in secondary education and prepared to stake his 
retention of office upon the granting or refusal of his demands, 
could not force his views even on an unwilling Government, or 
that Parliament, if asked for a matter of £100,000, £200,000, or 
even more, could refuse it? Yet, after all, it is not even this 
extravagant sum that is required. With most secondary schools 
it is not an extra £500 a year that is needed: it is usually a 
matter of £100 or £150 or less that is required to make the 
difference between stability of flotation and danger of sinking. 
The Board granted aid last Session to 418 schools. {1o0a 
year extra to each of these would be only £42,000, and prob- 
ably a smaller sum would suffice to put many a school on its 
feet. Certainly it would if applied to those schools only where 
financial pressure was most acute, as was done in the case of 
necessitous elementary schools some years since. 

Furthermore, in view of this “limited amount placed at the 
Board’s disposal,” is it clear that the utmost is made of it? 
The Board devotes money to day secondary schools, science 
and art classes (day and evening), and evening schools of the 
continuation-school type. In the years 1901-2 and 1902-3 
sensibly equal amounts were spent upon day schools and upon 
evening schools. This comparatively large expenditure on 
evening schools will probably surprise many. 


Is it certain that this proportional allocation at all represents 
the relative value to the nation of these respective institutions? 
It is, to say the least, doubtful whether a good deal of this 
evening-school work can justify the expenditure upon it, and, 
where funds are so restricted, would it not seem better to 
economize in this direction, and so set free a certain amount 
for struggling secondary schools where alone work of a really 
continuous and progressive character can be carried on. The 
whole attitude of the Board towards this matter of financial 
aid is half-hearted, and merely opportunist, and educationists 
must speak with no uncertain voice on this matter if an un- 
willing administration is to be forced to give satisfaction to 
their demands. It is not as if the contribution made was 
already large : £150,000 to A and B schools altogether, a certain 
additional sum for science and art classes, and £170,000 for 
evening schools. Compare this with the £9,000,000 spent on 
elementary education, and it cannot be contended that the 
Board at all realizes its duty to the country in the matter of 
secondary education. 

The Effect on Existing’ Schools.—The above considerations 
apply to schools in general, but the effect of the Regulations on 
schools hitherto aided requires further discussion. It is not too 
much to say that their effect, if applied as the Board seem 
determined to apply them, will be disastrous to many schools. 
And to understand this fully it is necessary to retrace some 
well-worn ground, and recapitulate the historical development 
of the Board as a secondary-school authority. The Science 
and Art Department, as it was then, in order to systematize 
and improve the science and art teaching of the country, offered 
inducements to schools to provide such teaching in the day 
schools, and so the organized science school was developed. 
The grants thus offered were considerable, but somewhat 
onerous conditions in the way of provision of plant and pre- 
mises, as well as heavy demands on the school time-table, were 
made. Furthermore, it was made a condition of recognition 
that the course of instruction proposed should be suited to the 
educational needs of the locality. Every encouragement was 
given by the Board (it was really Department then ; the term 
is, however, convenient) to existing schools to take advantage 
of these conditions. It was explained to governing bodies and 
to Local Authorities that, if once the necessary expenditure was 
incurred, the substantial grants earned year by year would both 
recoup the outlay and provide an increased income. And so 
many existing schools — particularly those where financial 
pressure was most acute—were remodelled to meet the new 
state of things, and many local bodies possessed of funds, small 
endowments, &c. were encouraged to start new schools. The 
amount spent by individual schools in this way was frequently 
considerable, in some cases large, and as the number of schools 
recognized increased an entirely new situation was brought 
about. Schools hitherto starved and stagnant revived; 
efficiency ruled where destitution and languor had been 
supreme, and the credit of this is very largely due to the 
Central Authority. Some years passed, and the B school was 
instituted, making smaller demands for capital outlay and 
smaller inroads on the school time-table. Now, in the fullness 
of time, the Board is enabled to deal with schools as secondary, 
and not merely as teaching science and art. How does tt 
propose to deal with the A schools which have in the past 
adapted themselves to the Board’s requirements? They were, 
to begin with, the weaker and more poorly endowed schools. 
They have incurred large financial outlay ; many of them are 
still struggling ; they have sunk their capital on the strength of 
the annual grant they were to receive, while the standard of 
efficiency, and of consequent expense of working, is now far 
higher than it was before the movement began. 

One would imagine that, whatever the Board did, it would at. 
least see that it was in honour bound not to break faith with 
these schools, towards which it had incurred serious respons- 
ibilities, and that, before it started on a new departure, it woul 
take every care that these schools did not suffer. Unfortunately, 
that is not the attitude which the Board has adopted. The old 
A school is to be manceuvred out of existence, except in a small 
minority of cases, where special conditions prevail. The 
grants are admitted (see Regulations, Paragraph 11, page 12) 
to be “by no means excessive and, in fact, necessary for the 
maintenance of the schools at a due level of efficiency.” 
Apart from these grants the financial needs are as great as 
ever they were before ; but the grant is to be cut off, the Board 
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being of opinion, to quote from a letter of the Board to one 
such school, “that a course under Section 32 is better suited 
for the circumstances of the school than a course for grants 
under Sections 32 and 35.” 

That is to say, a school which has, on the strength of the grants 
and under direct encouragement and sanction of the Board, 
incurred a large outlay on premises and equipment to enable it 
to undertake a course of instruction approved by the Board as 
“suited to the requirements of the district” is now, after some 
five or six years’ working, informed that the course is not 

suited to the circumstances of the school”; that another 
course must be followed, and lower grants are to be received 
in future. That such a course is being followed, not in the 
case of one school only, but in the case of many, seems hard to 
believe ; but such is the attitude at present adopted by the Board. 
To characterize it as unfair to the schools concerned is to com- 
pliment It: it deserves a stronger word. Doubtless, the ex- 
pectation of the Board is that Local Authorities will step in 
and save the situation, and the attitude of the Board would be 
reasonable if Local Authorities had been consulted and had 
given an undertaking to do so; but to proceed as the Board 
have done, and to jettison the schools, as it were, without this 
understanding, is reckless, ill-judged, and amounts to a breach 
of official faith. It is a refusal to recognize the consequences 
of its own actions in the past, which is quite at variance with 
accepted traditions of public administration, and will have 
disastrous effects on many and many a school. 

Position of Local Authorities.—This brings us to the last 
part of our subject, the effect on Local Authorities. The 
main factors in this respect are the abrogation of Clause 7 as 
it used to be called, and the additional burden which funds for 
secondary education have to bear under the Act. Up to last 
year, by the operation of Clause 7, many Local Authorities 
were made the medium of official communication between the 
schools and the Central Authority. This provision, while 
viewed with apprehension by a number of head masters, un- 
doubtedly had this to recommend it, that it placed the Local 
Authority in a position of considerable control and respons- 
ibility, and encouraged a corresponding lively interest in edu- 
cation among local rulers. The abrogation of the clause places 
Local Authorities in an altogether less favourable position for 
controlling education within their respective areas, and it is 
very much to be feared that this will prove an additional dis- 
couragement to them to press forward a vigorous secondary 
policy. Some of them, as it is, have been lukewarm enough in 
the past ; it is to be feared that they will be even less zealous 
in the future. But, apart from that, the position of Local 
Authorities is not itself easy : it is not too much to say that, as 
regards local enthusiasm in the counties, the clock has gone 
back since the first days of passing of the Act. Experience of 

rimary-school administration has brought disillusionment with 
it—the cost of primary education has already proved heavier 
than was expected—rates have risen, and the ratepayers are 
averse to further rises where they can be possibly avoided. 
Thus, enthusiasm for the secondary penny or twopence is no- 
where marked, and, in the county areas, is non-existent, and 
County Authorities are only too well aware how much opposi- 
tion will be evoked by any proposal at present to put on a rate 
for secondary education. And without the rate it is difficult to 
see how even the existing aid to secondary education can be 
continued. The Act gives no increase of direct aid to secondary 
education, but it throws the whole burden of the training of pupil- 
teachers, and of teachers generally, as an additional charge upon 
the secondary fund, although the need for this training arises 
simply and solely out of elementary teaching. It is teaching of a 
non-elementary character, it is true, but it is secondary education 
pursued entirely for the benefit of, and as an integral part of, 
the system of primary education. It is, therefore, not easy to 
justify the laying of this additional burden upon Local Author- 
ities without increased aid from Imperial sources. It would 
take too long, however, to pursue this matter here, but enough 
has been said to show that the position of even the most will- 
ing Local Authority is not an easy one at present. Certainly 
it does not justify the Board of Education in withdrawing any 
portion of its aid from existing schools, upon the assumption 
that Local Authorities will at once step in and make good the 
deficiency. 

Summary.—The above considerations seem to show that 
there is urgent need for the issue by the Board of Education of 


a comprehensive and generous scheme dealing with secondary 
schools, based broadly upon the working of each school as a 
whole and not upon sections of the school work, as at present ; 
that special provision should be made for poorer and less well- 
endowed schools ; that minute regulations of details should be 
swept away, each school being given the fullest share of liberty 
in arranging these matters for itself in accordance with local 
needs; that the Board of Education should realize that no 
satisfactory scheme can be propounded unless a more liberal 
scale of disbursement is adopted, and should make it its business 
to press for a larger grant from the Exchequer for this purpose. 
Its present policy forces it to make economies by depriving 
existing schools of grants they cannot do without, and which 
they are morally entitled to receive—economies the net gain 
from which is altogether out of proportion to the dislocation 
and injury it will cause to work going on at present. 
TELFORD VARLEY. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
We reported a few months ago that prizes in the elementary school 
were threatened. Their existence is now en- 
dangered in the secondary school. It is proposed 
to change the date of the long holidays and to put 
off prize distributions until boys and girls return from them. Since 
many pupils leave school in summer for good, the postponement 
would presently become a postponement until the Greek Calends. 


Prizes. 


-M. Boudhors defends the prizes on the ground that they furnish the 


nucleus of a library to poor boys who love books and read them with ` 
profit. It is at least the tradition in England that even the most 
studious boys do not read their school prizes. And we believe that 
the tradition is justified by facts. 


Spelling reform has moved one step forward. First several members 
M. Simyan’s of the Conseil Supérieur expressed a desire that 
j Bil orthography should be simplified, and a Commission, 
having been appointed, proposed the not inconsider- 
able changes of which we gave an account. Then the Academy poured 
cold water on the fires of the Commission. Now a new Commission, 
with the suggestions of the old and the criticisms of the Academy to 
guide it, is to formulate conclusions, which are to be annexed to a 
projet d’arrété and examined by the Conseil Supérieur. It is so that 
they manage things in France. But the topic of the hour is quite a 
different projet. It is that of M. Simyan for overcoming the péril 
secondaire, the danger to secondary education that has arisen mainly 
from departmental economies. We set forth the case as he states 1t. 
Classes in the /ycées have grown too large; for money can always be 
saved by dispensing with a teacher and distributing his pupils among 
other divisions. In some schools the professeur has to handle forms 
of forty or fifty boys. Or, keeping the pupils together as a class, the 
head master may assign the work of the teacher to other teachers, 
already burdened to the utmost, who must make good the insufficiency 
of teaching power by giving heures supplémentaires. These extra 
services are inadequately remunerated. Again, also as an economy, 
répétiteurs, lacking knowledge, method, and authority, frequently 
receive the charge of teaching classes, aud therewith the coveted title 
of professeurs adjoints. This is a breach of faith towards parents, 
who expected that their children would be taught by fully qualified 
men; and it deprives the /ycée of its advantage over ecclesiastical 
schools. Asa result of such financial expedients the position of the 
teacher—we mean, of course, the professeur—has become dishearten- 
ing. On the one hand, he suffers from overwork ; on the other, he 1s 
poorly paid and finds promotion slow. To improve the situation 
M. Simyan has drawn up a Bill, which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education, containing provisions that in all dycces teaching 
is to be done by professeurs ; that no class shall exceed thirty-five 
pupils; that no mastership may be suppressed to impose eures supple- 
mentaires ; that heures supplémentaires, when given under necessity, 
are to be paid for at the average rate of payment to professeurs ; and 
that salaries are to be fixed according to the following scale :— 
In the /ycées of In the /ycées of the 


Paris. Departments. 
Professeurs of the ist class ...... 8,000 francs ......... §,700 francs 
» ” 2nd 45° ana J 500 p e 5,300 » 
” 9 3rd py eee 7,000 js cenina 4,900 4, 
<a ne áth jy ches 6,500 yp ee aeneeee 4,500 » 
š 3 Sth. sg, . a 6,000 45 ea wee eens 4,100 4, 
” 7 Oth gs. ar S500 4g teeter 31700 » 


The troubles of the French teachers are interesting by reason of the 
Claims of light cast through them on the French higher 
Primary Teachers school. And it may be instructive to compare 
"them with the grievances under which the second- 
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ary teacher in England labours. With him, if he does not possess 
private means, one anxiety often excludes all others: it is to know 
whether he will starve in middle age. But we will leave our readers 
to make the comparison, and we restrict ourselves to French affairs. 
A continuous effort, the natural accompaniment of the growth of 
democratic sentiment, is being made to effect some sort of union or 
reconciliation between the primary and the secondary school. M. Friedel 
studies the question in the Revue Pédagogigue. Two ways are alter- 
natively open, he contends. Either the two systems should be com- 
pletely amalgamated, the primary school becoming, as in Denmark, 
strictly preparatory to the secondary and obligatory for all children ; 
or else primary and secondary teachers should alike be trained at the 
Universities. The latter is the course for which the primary teachers 
of Germany have pronounced. Indeed, everywhere it is conceded 
that the State would gain by offering to primary teachers some oppor- 
tunity of wider culture. Although social distinctions exist, the educa- 
tion of a people should not be hampered by social jealousies. 


UNITED STATES. 


The chief educational event of the year has taken place. Asbury 
Park has seen the National Educational Association 


An Naiona come and go. Anticipated with pleasure, the 
Association. meeting is regarded with satisfaction by those who 


took part in it. We must, however, reject the 
suggestion that the appearance of a school of whales on the New 
England coasts shortly before the gathering was induced by curiosity 
as to the programme of the Association. The schoolmen were honoured 
by the presence in their midst of President Roosevelt, who discoursed 
not on the strenuous life, but on the service done to the Republic by 
teachers, particularly in amalgamating into one homogeneous body the 
children born in America and those who come to it from so many 
different lands. This sets us reflecting that, after all, the great 
American nation is made up of many heterogeneous elements, and 
that the fusion of them together is perhaps not so complete as President 
Roosevelt imagines. We pass on, however, to the Declaration of 
Principles, formulated by the Association in accordance with annual 
custom. We select for quotation the second, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
sections, as being likely to interest our readers most. 


“2. The National Educational Association notes with approval 
that the qualifications demanded of teachers in the 


Some Er ali public schools, and especially in city public schools, 
Association. are increasing annually, and particularly that in 
many localities special preparation is demanded of 

teachers. The idea that any one with a fair education can teach 


school is gradually giving way to the correct notion that teachers must 
make special preparation for the vocation of teaching. The higher 
standard demanded of teachers must lead logically to higher salaries 
for teachers, and constant efforts should be made by all persons inter- 
ested in education to secure for teachers adequate compensation for 
their work. 

“4 The Association heartily approves of the efforts now being 
made to determine the proper place of industrial education in the 
public schools. It believes that the time is rapidly approaching when 
industrial education should be introduced into all schools and should 
be made to harmonize with the occupations of the community. These 
courses when introduced should include instruction in agriculture, as 
well as manual training, &c. Wherever the conditions justify it, schools 
that show the application of the various branches of knowledge to 
practical life should be established. 

‘5. The N.E.WA. strongly recommends the increasing utilization of 
urban school buildings for free vacation schools, and for free evening 
schools and lecture courses for adults and for children who have been 
obliged to leave the day schools prematurely. 

‘8. The N.E.A. regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea 
that the common school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, 
spelling, writing, and ciphering, and takes this occasion to declare 
that the ultimate object of popular education is to teach children how 
to live righteously, healthily, and happily; and that to accomplish 
this object it is essential that every school should inculcate the love of 
truth, justice, purity, and beauty through the study of biography, 
history, ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and manual arts.” 


The fourth section may need a word of explanation. The schools 
referred to are primary schools. It is contended that 
the State through compulsory education withdraws 
the child from the educative work that he used to 
doin the home or on the farm; and that, in compensation, it must 
itself supply industrial training. The eighth section makes it plain 
that the American educators do not consider the office of the school 
to be limited to the teaching of a bread-winning trade. Their view 
was clearly expressed also by Superintendent Maxwell, the president 
of the Association, in his address, which had as its subject ‘* Education 
for Ethciency.” Such education, he said, is not the mere furnishing 
of instruction that will enable a boy or girl of fourteen to earn a 
(Continued on page 644.) 


Education for 
Efficiency. 


Davis & Moughton’s List. 


The ‘‘ Guide” Rural Calendar. New and 
much Enlarged Edition. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 
Cloth, 1s. net. 

It shows for each month of the year particulars of Wild Flowers, 

Trees, Shrubs, Birds, Gardening and Farming Operations, &c., &c. 

The Flowers for each month are arranged according to colour, 

&c., &c., so as to make recognition easy, and there is also included 

in the book a complete Key to the recognition of the Common Wild 

Flowers of this country, with Index, 128 pp. 


An English History Note Book. Second 
and Revised Edition. By M. A. ROLLESTON, First 
Class Historical Tripos, 1886. With Introduction by 
Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B., Principal of Queen’s 
College, London, late H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of 
Schools. 3s. 

“A multum in parvo, at once a chronology and a pocket dicYonary of English 
history, with notes for essays interspersed.” — The Journal of Education. __ 

“ An excellent summary of English history, from the earliest times to this year, 
with several appendices.” — School World. : 

“ The book is well arranged, and calculated to be very serviceable to an indus 
trious student."— Educational Times. 

t We do not know that we could recommend any work more cordially than we can 
this note book of Miss Rolleston's.”—Secondary Education. 
Algebralcal Factors. By H. R. Bircu. Con- 

tains (a) Rules for resolution of Algebraical Expres- 
sions into Factors, (4) the application of the Rules to 
Algebra, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Mensuration. 
Over 200 carefully selected illustrative Examples fully 
worked out. ‘The Exercises are numerous and well 
graduated. Miscellaneous Exercises comprising ques- 
tions set at various Examinations are also included. 


2s. 6d. 


The Teaching of Design. An Aid to Teachers 
in introducing the Elements of Design into the Draw- 
ing Lesson. A thorough explanation of the leading 
principles of the subject is given, with special Teaching 
Notes and Hints on Colouring. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 2s. 


The ‘*‘Design” Freehand Drawing 
Copies. In Sheets, Cards, and Books. 

Sheets, Cards, and Books correspond with one another, and are 

all beautifully coloured. Specimens and particulars on application. 


The ‘‘ Guide” Series Brushwork Draw- 
ing, in Book form for Teachers, containing 48 
beautifully coloured Plates, together with minute 
Directions to the Teacher on the method of working, 
the construction of the designs, and the colouring. 6s. 


The ‘‘ Guide” Series Brushwork Draw- 
ing Cards, for Pupils’ use, containing the above- 
mentioned 48 Plates, carefully graded. Size, ọ inches 
by 7 inches. Published in 4 Sets or Packets, I. to IV. 
Per packet, 2s. 


First Lessons in English Grammar and 
Analysis. Eighth and Enlarged Edition. Limp 
cloth, 128 pages, gd. 

A special feature consists in the definitions being all in simple 
language. The explanations precede and lead up to the various 
definitions, which are printed in dark type. The Exercises are 
numerous and well graduated. The book has met with consider- 
able success as a first book in this subject for the lower forms. 


Catalogue of other Publications, Specimen Pages, Cards, or 
Books will be sent post free to Principals of Schools on 
application, 


DAVIS & MOUGHTON, Limited, 
2 LUDGATE-HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Fcap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and A. BARNES, M.A. 


This book is intended for the use of students over twelve years of age, and especially for those who wish to make practical 
use of their knowledge in after life. The method adopted throughout is that the materials used for calculation shall be got for 
the most part from reasonably accurate measurements made by each student for himself, and that these measurements shall, as 
far as possible, be measurements of actual objects selected for the purpose. In this way the several branches of elementary 
mathematics (measurement, drawing, arithmetic, geometry, algebra), are not merely correlated, but actually fused. A 
companion volume—PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC—for younger students has recently been issued. Prospectuses of both books 
may be had, post free, on application. i 


MURRAY’S 


A a e 


ENGLISH 


| 
HISTORY OF GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAN D. 3S. By T. D. HaLL, M.A. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
a u u L A N S 


| The new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
| date. The chapterson the classification of languages, sound shifting, 
An Outline History for Middle Forms. From the and the historical development of English have been entirely re- 
earliest times to the death of Queen Victoria. By Miss M. A. | Written, and embody the most recent philological discoveries. The 
TUCKER, History Mistress at St. Felix School, Southwold. | whole text has been re-set in a clear and striking type. 
With many Coloured and other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. 
_ While containing all that is necessary for the Junior Examina- 
tions, this book aims at arousing the interest of the student and 
stimulating him to further efforts in historical study. The book is 


very fully equipped with maps, plans, tables, &c., which greatly add 
to its practical utility. 


VOLUMETRIC | 
ANALYSIS. os. 


By J. B. RvussELL, B.Sc. Lond., and A. H. BELL, B.Sc. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Concise directions and calculations are special features of this 
book, In the new edition additional matter has been added on the 
Standardisation of Acids by means of Sodium; Chalk; Borax, &c. ; 
Potassium Bi-chromate; Iodine; Thiosulphate; and Silver Nitrate. 


MECHANICS. 5s. 


An Intermediate Course. By A. W. PORTER, B.Sc. 
Assistant Professor of Physics in University College, London. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


‘PRIMER OF LOGIC. 
| Is. 6d. 


| 
By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Principal of Girton College, 
Cambridge. With Diagrams, Tables, Examination Papers, &c. 
This is the latest addition to Mr. Murray’s Series of Primers. It 
| is an attempt to supply, at a price within the reach of everybody, a 
trustworthy book on the elements of Logic—a subject which is being 
| more widely studied every day. Those who wish to use the book for 
| 


examination purposes should find great assistance from the papers 
included. Other volumes in the series are Philosophy by A. S. 
Rappoport; Physiology by E. H. Starling; and The Use of Words by 
Miss Kinnear. 


CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Mare Aegaeum, Athens, The Acropolis, &c., Rome at 
Egypt and the Bosphorus. Cloth 2s., 


various periods, 
paper Is. net. 

A new map in Mr. Murray's Series of HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS, 
edited by Dr. G. B. Grundy. The Athenaeum says—'* These maps ot 
Mr. Murray's are far better than anything which has yet been at- 
tempted in the direction of teaching the physical features of ancient 
geography, and they deserve all attention from students and school- 
masters." 


= ON TRANSLATING 
HOM ER. 3s. 6d. 


A New School Edition of Matthew Arnold's Essay, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
Litt.D., Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 


HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Pt. I. oS. 


Part I.: From the Earliest Times to the Close of the 
Middle Ages. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A. With | 
Coloured Maps, Plans, &c. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ee, 


Just published. 


“ We doubt whether a better historical work than Mr. Fletcher's 


has appeared in this country any time within the past fifty years. | 


Certainly we never read a similar work with anything like the same 
pleasure and profit. The author merits our thanks as well as our 
congratulations, for he has succeeded in accomplishing what no 


previous writer, toour knowledge, ever before thought of attempting. ; 
He has contrived to give us not merely the pith and marrow of | 


history, but its very spirit, its soul and essence.” — Daily Telegraph. 


“  . . it was a happy thought to add to the resources of a sixth 
form teacher by editing, with introduction and notes, Matthew 
Arnold's Essay on Translating Homer. In this volume a boy will 
find set forth the first principles of translation from classical 
languages in a manner which he is not likely to forget, in the phrases 
of critics from Longinus to Matthew Arnold. Dr. Rouse’s introduc- 
tory essay is a valuable piece of work, characterised by breadth and 
grip.” —School World. 


7 oe Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE BOY AND HIS SCHOOL : 


WHAT IT CAN 


AND WHAT IT CANNOT GIVE HIM. 


` By ROBERT L. LEIGHTON, Head Master of the Bristol Grammar School. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STRBET, LONDON, W 
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‘starvation wage in a shop or factory. ‘‘ Education for efficiency means 
much more. It means the development of each citizen first as an 
individual, and second as a member of society. It means bodies kept 
fit for service by appropriate exercise. It means that each student 
shall be taught to use his hands deftly, to observe accurately, to 
reason justly, to express himself clearly. It means that he shall learn 
‘to live cleanly, happily, and helpfully with those around him’; 
that he shall learn to co-operate with his fellows for far-reaching and 
‘far-distant ends; that he shall learn the everlasting truth of the words 


uttered nearly two thousand years ago: ‘No man liveth to himself’ | 


and ‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 
American education.” 


Is not that the true note? While American teachers keep to it, 

their country has nothing to fear from commercial- 
rir yr or Sa ism or nied Mom pidaw ments To the papers read 
i at the meeting of the Association we hope to return 
on another occasion. We end with comment on an outside matter. 
It has frequently been urged in this column that.what the great 
-centres of industry in England desire are not Universities, but such 
institutions as the Darmstadt Polytechnicum. You may persuade 
Bolton, for example, that it needs a University ; but it does not. A 
scrap of American news has some significance in this connexion. The 
new Carnegie Technological School will not open its doors for three 
months. Yet already 7,200 students have notified their wish to enter 
it, many of them being foreigners. It has been decided, not unnaturally, 
:o give preference to the applicants from Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
then to those from Pennsylvania and the other States of the Union, 
and to leave those from abroad to the last. 


Such, I take it, is the goal of 


AUSTRALIA. 


During the past three months most of the movements for the im- 
nrovement of University and secondary education in New South 
‘Wales and Victoria have taken great strides. New professorships have 
heen established, financial deficits met, and a change introduced into 
the methods of government, which have brought the schools of the 
more well-to-do classes in the Commonwealth into closer touch with 
the wishes of Chambers of Commerce and Legislatures. The Sydney 
University, in consequence of the generous grant made by Sir Peter 
Nicol Russell, now has an Electrical Engineering Department, under 
the control of Mr. E. K. Scott, M.I.E., A.M.I.C.E., who arrived in 
the middle of March and immediately took up his work. Sir 
Peter Russell’s gift of £50,000 has permanently established electrical 
teaching at the University, and has given a great fillip to the study of a 
science which is already beginning to revolutionize commercial loco- 
motion and motive power all over Australia. About the same time 
that Mr. Scott arrived, Melbourne University established a Faculty of 
Engineering, embracing a scheme which provided for diplomas in 
architecture, analytical chemistry, and the like subjects. 

The most popular development in Australian University reform, 
however, has been the successful inauguration of evening lectures at 
Melbourne University in April this year. This step was opposed at 
first by the University authorities: partly, perhaps, because it was 
pressed upon them by the Æge newspaper—the University’s keenest 
critic in the Australian press—and partly on account of traditional pre- 
judices. The evening lectures are given to Latin, Greek, pure mathe- 
matics, deductive logic, English, natural philosophy, French, German, 
and the history of the British Empire. They cover a term of twenty- 
two weeks, the fee for most subjects being three guineas. At the time 
of writing ninety-three students had registered for the classes, thereby 
ensuring their success. It has now been suggested that the lectures 
should be delivered in some central hall in the city of Melbourne 
instead of at the University itself, which is about twelve minutes’ tram 
ride from the metropolitan railway stations. 

The battle for the entrance of the Victorian State Government into 
the domain of secondary education has proceeded without cessation 
since the last Australian ‘‘ Notes ” were published by Zhe Journal of 
Education. The Rev. Dr. Fitchett, the well known Methodist 
journalist, who combines the editorship of several weekly and monthly 
journals with the control of the Methodist Ladies’ College and the 
writing of books concerned primarily with the military and naval 
heroes of the Empire, is leading the forces of the privately owned 
secondary schools. Mr. Frank Tate, the Director of State Education 
in Victoria, is the leader (naturally) of the army of those who defend 
the establishment of a continuation school which for practical purposes 
is really a high-class secondary school, providing the training necessary 
as a preliminary to University and professional education. Dr. 
Fitchett attacks the State because it undermines vested interests and 
enters in a semi-Socialistic fashion into competition with more or less 
efficient existing secondary schools, Mr. Tate responds with an 
absolutely crushing indictment of the bulk of the secondary schools 
now existing, and an astonishing catalogue of the schools in various 
parts of the world established by Governments on lines analogous to 
the new Victorian continuation school. Mr. Tate shows that the con- 

(Continued on page 646.) 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


In consequence of their greatly increased business 


McDougall’s Educational Co., Ltd., 


have removed to more commodious premises 


SITUATED AT 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C. 


A SHOW-ROOM has been provided for the convenience of 
Teachers where all our publications can be inspected. 


THREE NEW LINES. 


Laws of Health. Memory Passages | Geography of England 
E in Verse and Prose. and Wales. 
An Invaluable Text-book 
' for ali Pupils. Extracts from the finest | For Preparatory Classes. 
literature in our lan- Fully Illustrated. 
Fully Illustrated. £ a Relief Maps. 64 pages. 
: pages. Price—Paper, 4d. ; 
Price 6d. net. Price 6d. Cloth. 5 i 


McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. ; 
and Edinburgh. 


DS 


EVERYCHILD : A Book of Verses for Children. 


Compiled by HoLBROOK Jackson. Cloth, stiff cover, 9d. ; 
Paper cover, 6d. 

Selections from Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, R. L 
Stevenson, William Morris, Eugene Field, Edward Lear, 
and others. This Anthology has been designed with the idea 
of appealing to the imaginative faculty and arousing an 
interest in Nature. 

“The volume should be welcomed in both the school and the home, and 
wherever the direction of the growing minds of children is considered. It should 


make it a convenient handbook for teachers, as well as an excellent class-book, 
particularly for secondary schools.” 


— YORKSHIRE WEEKLY POST. 


THE CONSECUTIVE COPY-BOOK. 
Good bold Round-hand: in fourteen numbers. 
Specimens on application. 
2d. eacht; 1 gross, 18s., Carriage Paid. 


FIRST YEAR FRENCH. 


By GEORGE F. ARMITAGE, M.A. London. 
features. 


Many novel 


Specimen pages on application. 


LOCAL EXAMINATION SERIES OF TEST 
CARDS in Arithmetic and Algebra. Each 


Packet contains a number of Cards, printed both sides, with 
Questions set at the Oxford, Cambridge, and College of 
Preceptors Local Examinations, with 2 sets of Answers. 


1s. per packet, net. 


J. W. BBAN & SON, 158 Briggate, Leeds. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & OO., London. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


BLACK’S FRENCH TEXTS. 


Première Année de Frangals. 


By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. 
for the first year. ice 23. 


WALL SHEETS. Two Wall Sheets, beautifull 
have been pre 
Size: 45 by 35 inches. 


Mounted on Linen, and on Rollers, vache 7s. 6d. net each. 
Mounted on Linen, price 5s. net ea 
Unmounted, price 3s. net. 


Lesson Notes. 


By F. B. Kirxman._ Giving full directions as to the method of using 
“ Premiere Année,’ ' " Premières Lectures,” and the Reform Readers. For 
“ Première Année” detailed notes of lessons are given. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


A First French Song-book. 


By F. B. Kirkman and R. B. Morcan, B.Litt., Whitgift School. All 
the songs in the “Première Année” will be found (among others) set to 
Music in this bodk. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 6d. 


Illustrated Term Readers. 
The following additions to this popular Series have appeared :— 


Elementary: Petites Comédies. For reading and acting. By 
Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 40 pages text, 9d.—Middle and Upper: Waterloo. 
By H. Hovussayg. Edited by G. H. CLARKE. 42 pages text, 8d. 
Gautier: Prose et Vers. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. 6d. Dé- 
livrance de Schultz, Deuxième Partie du “Roi des Montagnes.” 
46 pages text, gd. Illustrated by G. Doré. Le Baron de Four- 
chevif. By Lasicue. Edited by A. H. Smitn, M.A., L. és L. 
Paris. 6d. 


A complete illustrated course of lessons 


reproduced in colou 
in connection with “ Première Année de Francais." 


of Scientific | 
Subjects. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


From 6s, per dozen, 
(Also Hand-painted from 1s. 3d. to 5s. each.) 


As supplied to many Colleges and Schools. 


Slides from Prints, Drawings, Photographs, &c., 
a speciality; also Developing and Printing 
undertaken. High-class Work. 


STORAGE CABINETS for LANTERN SLIDES in all sizes, 


MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES, ®°**?ist's222!2e!ee! æo 


jem és. per dozen. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 
48 Deansgate, Manchester; and at Church Road, Longsight, 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Aadress— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetio Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, Eng isb, German, &c., all transcribed according to an „Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 28. tod. 

a epigr are also received by Dr. R. p LLoyD, 49A Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield. 


Apply FONETIK, BOUR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE WRITE TO— 
d. & C. oka Soho Square, London, W. 


[BLACK S HISTORICAL READERS. 


BY G. E. MITTON. 
The Giory of London. 


(“The Council History Readers.”) Small crown 8vo, cloth, containing 
6 full-page illustrations in Colour and 48 in Black-and-White, price 1s. 6d. 


BY B. A. LEES. 
A Biographical History Reader. 
Being Selected Lives from the ‘‘ History in Biography” Series. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 
BY JOHN FINNEMORE. 


The Story of the English People. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth. With 6 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 33 in 
the text in Black-and-White. Price 1s. 4d. 


Famous Englishmen. 
VoL L—King Alfred to Shakespeare. With 57 Illus. Price rs. 4d. 
Vol IL — Cromwell to Lord Roberts. With 57 Illustrations. Price rs. 4d. 
Men of Renown. 
King Alfred to Lord Roberts. With 2: Illustrations. Price rs. 6d. 


Similar to ‘‘ Famous Englishmen,” but containing the principal men of both 
periods in one volume. 


Boys and Giris of Other Days. 


VoL I.—The Coming of the Romans to the Battle of Towton 
Field (55 B.C. to a.D. 1461). With 27 Illustrations. Price 1s. 4d. 


Vol. II._The Rising of Lambert Simnel to the Battle or Sode- 
moor (1487 to on With 12 page Illustrations. Price rs. 4d 


Social Life In England. 


Vol. L—From Saxon Times to 1603, [With 78 Illustrations. Price rs. 6d. 
voL- From 1603 to the Present Day. With 57 Illustrations. 
rice 15 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. 
Price ld. Yearly Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOK AGENCY. 


Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. 


Blackboard Stencils. 
Maps, Physiological and Botanical Charts, Animals, Plants, &c. 


Perry and other Pictures. 
New Lists arranged in Series, according to subject. 


Coloured Pictures. 
Illustrating Animals, Birds, Flowers, Fruits, Medicinal Plants, Minerals, 
Insects, &c. 


American Educational Journals. 
Educational Review, edited by Professor NicHocras M. BUTLER: 
Pedagogical Seminary; Journal af Pedagogy; School Science: 
School Arts Book; Natwe Study Review, 


10 AVONDALE ROAD, CROYDON. 
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tinuation school is primarily intended for those who are taking up the | does not spend much on secondary education, for, out of a total of 
work of teaching, and indicates, had not his Department resisted the | £156,000, less than £2,000 is laid out in this direction. 
importunities of parents, that the school could have opened with an 
enrolment of from seven hundred to a thousand ordinary scholars. He 
reminds Dr. Fitchett that in individualistic America and New South 
Wales the principle of State secondary education has already been . 
given practical effect to. 
One very interesting result of the above controversy is the formation 
for the first time in Australia of an Association of Secondary Teachers. | 
This body has been started in Victoria with Dr. J. P. Wilson, Head | 
Master of the Presbyterian Ladies’ College, as its President. The 
association is to co-operate with the newly-formed Head Masters’ | 
Association, especially in resisting any further attacks by the State on 
private secondary schools. It has an ambitious programme, not the | 
least interesting plank of which is an item which shows that the owners ; 
of private secondary schools in Victoria are not oblivious to the advan- | 
tages of obtaining grants from the same State which if in another | 
capacity they are only too ready to abuse. At the first meeting of the | 
association a resolution was passed asking the State to provide for their ; 
schools special scholarships at the University. 2 seers , 
The annual report of the Victorian Education Department records Close to the frail twigs creeping. 
the total enrolment of scholars on June 30 last of 241,145, a decrease | From her green bud the snowdrop leapt 
of 10,500 on the previous year, the average attendance being 145,500. Where she had lain securely ; 
l 


FROM JULIUS STURM. 
(Set in June Matriculation of University of London.) 


PRING comes! with merry shout he cries 
That echoes down the valley : 
‘* Awake, ye sleepers all, arise, 
And to my summons rally ! ” 


Myriads of buds have heard the call, 
And, from their slumber risen, 

Burgeon and stretch themselves, till all 
Have burst their winter prison. 


Soon from their cots of russet brown, 
The baby leaflets, peeping, 
Look coyly forth, then nestle down, 


Including the cost of the State school buildings, the cost of education She thought, poor child, too long I’ve slept, 
per head of average attendance was £4. 5s. 03¢d.; and, excluding And hung her head demurely. 
buildings, £3. 16s. 6d. per head. These sums indicate a slight increase Aside their wintry cerements fling 
on previous years’ figures, due largely to the introduction of new subjects Chafer and midge together, 
and the reorganization of the Department. The report shows a striking To dance and frolic on the wing 
passage written by Mr. Tate, defending in detail the nationalization of Above the gorse and heather. 
secondary education. Some of the inspectors complain of the difficulty Phe: vicler ones Nee Seek blie 
of overcoming what is known as the Melbourne pronunciation amongst Half hid E race fa donsa 
the children of the State. This pronunciation is quite different from Anemones enod s Deen. 
the ordinary ‘‘ Australian twang,” and is a new development which And cows o oran the meade we 
deserves to be studied by teachers in other parts of the world. P P ; : 
The report of the South Australian Minister of Education for tast My heart was stirred and wildly beat 
year, recently issued, shows a registration of 60,879 children, with an At sight of spring’s returning. i 
average attendance of 42,234. The cost of education per child in How sad to me the season sweet ! 
average attendance, inclusive of the amounts spent in buildings, was Salt tears my cheeks are burning. 
£3. 9s. 134d. The cost of education, as apart from buildings and I muse on loved ones deep in earth, 
miscellaneous expenses, was £2. 7s. 114d. South Australia has a Who moulder all forsaken ; 
systein of professional schools as well as ordinary State schools, thereby For them there comes no second birth, 
reducing the cost to the State of elementary education. This State No spring their sleep can waken. 


From Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’S Educational List. 


DENT’S NEW SERIES OF 


MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of Marling School, Stroud, Glos.; Editor of the Mathematical Gazette. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By OSWALD H. LATTER, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse; formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
PART Il. (Pupi/s’ Sook) 28.64. ne. PART II. (7eachers’ Book), GB. net. — i 
The Teachers’ Book (Part //.) is supplied to Recognised Teachers only. A Specimen Copy of Part I. will be supplied to School Masters at half-price. 


This book is intended for pupils from about ten to fourteen years of age, and its ob- i 
ject is to train tne faculty of observation. The method employed is to ask a series of The School Guardian says: ‘‘ We heartily commend the book to all teachers whe 
questions with the purpose of compelling the pupil to look for himself, and to learn include ‘ Nature Study’ in their time-tables.” 
by the use of his own senses. A space is left for the answer to each question, and . . 
one side of each page is blank, so as to afford opportunity for writing consecutive The School World says: ‘‘ Mr. Latter's book is ay the one to put into the 
accounts of the various phenomena and objects dealt with. In this way the work hands of a class the teacher of which either possesses the premiant knowledge 
may be made a valuable training in English Composition. Part II. isa Key for the referred to above (in earlier part of review) or is content to be a fellow-worker 
use of Teachers only; it is copiously but simply illustrated, and contains brief | with bis pupils.” 
answers to the questions in Part 4 


NEARLY READY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOMETRY. 


By W. H. YOUNG, Sc.D., Senior Examiner to Welsh Examination Board, and Mrs. YOUNG, Ph.D. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


The Reform Movement in Geometry no longer needs an apologist, the leading the present Introduction is to deal with elementary three-dimensional forms by a 
idea in the Reform Movement is that the concepts and the factsof Geometry can only method as simple, as inexpensive, and as practical as the method of drawing. This 
properly be approached practically, and that familiarity with the Geometry of the method, like drawing, requires no special apparatus, nor any mechanical contrivances, 
world around us is the necessary preliminary to any abstract thought in Geometry at (e.g., protractor, compasses, &c.); only ordinary paper, not even gum. Throughout 
all. Plane Geometry is a form of abstract thought, even when taught by the most the course sketched in this Introduction, the pupils are continually thrown on 
practical methods. Lhe effect of the inculcation of Plane Geometry before the pupil themselves both for appliances, constructions, and thought; the ġook and the teacher 
is familiar with three-dimensional objects is to destroy the habit of geometrical are meant to be guides and helpers no more. 
observation, and to leave undeveloped the geometrical insight. One of the aims ot 


NEW ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


SCOTT’S TALISMAN. | SCOTT’S IVANHOE. 


Edited, with Notes and Typographical and Antiquarian Illustrations, &c., by | Edited, with Notes and Typographical and Antiquarian Illustrations, &c., by 
G. L. TURNBULL. 18 6d. net. \ G. L. TURNBULL. 2. net, 


NOTE.— Write for Messrs. DENT’S Modern Language Catalogue; Secondary List; and Mathematical and Scientific 
List, mentioning this paper. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


M® BALFOUR’S letter gave little comfort to the 
- Conference of Educational Authorities met to con- 
sider the unequal incidence of the education rate. When 

the Borough of East Ham rescinded its 
Unequal Rates. resolution of revolt, it was understood that 
the Government would “do something.” 
All that the Prime Minister has to offer is a suggestion that 
further evidence should be collected and brought before 
the departmental committee. A section of the West Ham 
Authority desires to raise the standard of revolt and to 
If this decision is taken, the 
example may be followed by other boroughs near London, 
which find themselves in a similar quandary. The in- 
habitants of West Ham, and of half a dozen other areas, 
are essentially Londoners, though they happen to sleep out- 
side the boundary. They work in London. By their work 
they provide luxuries for the West End, and enable the rich 
to live in more desirable suburbs. The difficulty may be 
got over by the temporary expedient of granting an addi- 
tional sum for educational purposes; but no really satis- 
factory or permanent solution will be reached until the 
education rate is equalized over the whole of the working 
and residential area of “ greater London.” 


THE report of the Chief Examiner for the London 
County Council Junior Scholarships expresses satis- 
faction at the general results. It appears that some 15 per 
LCC, Junior cent. of the candidates gained scholar- 
Scholarships. ships. High praise is given to the work of 
the majority of these, and they are stated 

to be intellectually fit to take up the work of secondary 
schools. We believe that some 15,000 candidates were 
examined ; so that it is obvious that they were not too 
strictly selected in the first place. Had they been closely 
sifted by some preliminary test, it might have been fair, as 
some critics have done, to argue that, if only 15 per cent. 


reached scholarship standard, the teaching is to blame. We 
do not think such a charge can be substantiated. Yet Dr. 
Foat does permit himself to say that “a broad conclusion 
is that everywhere, owing no doubt to the traditional 
standards of elementary education, mechanical precision 
appears to have been enforced at the expense of spontaneity 
and clearness of thought.” The chief “tradition” here 
referred to should be that of assuming that a man or a 
woman can teach simultaneously sixty children or more. 
For, although the scholarship class may be small and the 
teaching excellent, yet before reaching that class the child- 
ren have been taught in huge masses necessitating more or 
less mechanical methods of work. One of the few 
criticisms that can be fairly made on the Whitehall 
‘Suggestions ” is that some of the proposals, excellent 
though they are, cannot be carried out with very large 
classes. 


AS Dr. Foat points out, some allowance ought to be 
made for the novelty of the examination. We may 
remind our readers that it consisted of two papers. The 
English paper seems to have given the 


dpe isthe best results, če., more candidates scored 
well in the English paper than in Arith- 
metic. In the latter paper the failures seem to have been 


more complete and the answers less satisfactory. It is 
probably a matter of general experience that children, 
though they may show intelligence and care in mental 
arithmetic, do, on paper, make the most amazing blunders. 
Under the influence of examination fever they neglect the 
obvious precaution of making a rough mental calculation by 
which to check their written results. Thus, in the answers 
we are dealing with, we find amounts up to £10 put down 
as the price of sixteen eggs. In sixteen minutes it was 
shown that a man could walk distances up to hundreds of 
miles. Such answers, when repeated on a large scale, ap- 
pear to show that the candidates tried to work their sums 
by rules that had been learnt, entirely divorcing that work 
from the common sense that they are accustomed to display 
in their mental calculations. It is, perhaps, one of the 
hardest matters in teaching to get children to realize that 
lessons are not a mysterious something by means of which 
conjuring tricks are performed with the help of cabalistic 
symbols, but that they require the same application of 
common sense and intelligence as would be used in buying 
a packet of cigarettes or in scheming to be included in a 
Sunday-school treat. 


AS analysis of the girls’ results in the Higher Certificate 
-Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board is interesting as showing, so far as such 
results may be considered as a test, that 


ane ee the big boarding schools are not behind 
Ciris’ Schools. the day high schools in intellectual success. 


Taking the number of girls who gained the 
full Certificate at one time, Wycombe Abbey School heads 
the list with eleven successes; Blackheath High School 
comes second with ten; but St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews, and Roedean School, Brighton, are not far 
behind. A concession allowed to girls makes it possible to 
take the examination in two parts, in following years. 
Adding the number of part Certificates to the whole ones, 
Clapham High School and Roedean School are first in the 
list, each gaining seventeen Certificates ; St. Leonard’s and 
Wycombe come next, and then follows a long list of high 
schools. It is sometimes thought that girls’ boarding 
schools pay so much attention to physical culture, to games, 
and to the pursuit of a_healthy outdoor life that intel- 
lectual education takes a second\placepand that it is left 
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for the high schools, which chiefly receive day pupils, to 
concentrate on book-learning. But, if the results given 
above may be taken as typical, it would seem that no. one 
type of school has the monopoly of examination success. 


"THE new scheme for the government of Ipswich School, 
which, according to the East Anglian Dat/y Times, 
is practically settled, contains the following financial 
provision :—The governors will have con- 
Ipswich School. trol of the endowment and of the school. 
fees, and apparently (with the consent of 
the Town Council) will be able to draw upon the rates ; for 
the scheme provides that the governors shall make such 
estimate of their proposed expenditure as shall ensure that 
the school shall be maintained “in a high state of ef- 
ficiency.” This estimate must be laid before the Town 
Council and it must be approved. Beyond the estimate 
the governors will have no power of spending money except 
by the special consent of the Council. This is quite satis- 
factory, as the phrase “high state of efficiency ” shows that 
the Town Council do not mean to deal with the school in 
any niggardly spirit. We are inclined to think that, con- 
sidering the existence of an intermediate school in the 
town, the fees might have been put at £20 instead of £15 
for boys over twelve. We would call attention to one 
ambiguous clause which has worked badly in the past. 
The governors are required to fix the amount to be paid to 
assistant masters. They ought to fix the salary of each 
master. In the past this clause has been satisfied by 
handing over a lump sum to the head master for salaries 
and allowing him to apportion the amounts. Should the 
services of the present head master not be retained, he will 
have a pension of £150. This is a fair provision, though a 
meagre sum. No mention seems to be made of assistant 
masters who may be compulsorily retired as a result of 
reorganization. 


[LJNDER the proposals of the Ipswich Education Com- 
mittee a separate body of governors from that con- 
trolling the Grammar School is to be formed for the Bays’ 
l and Girls’ Middle Schools. This would 
Middle Schools, appear on the face of it to be a mistaken 
policy. The danger of overlapping and 
of wasteful competition is increased when the control of 
schools in the same town is vested in different bodies. In 
this case the Education Committee retain a very large 
measure of control over the Governing Bodies ; so that each 
may be induced to fulfil its desired function. The leaving 
age of the Middle Schools is fixed at eighteen; so that it is 
not clear what differentiation is intended between these 
schools and the Grammar School, except that the first are 
cheap and the other comparatively costly. We notice one 
provision that is of great interest. It is proposed to charge 
a differential fee. And this in two directions. The Com- 
mittee may direct that admission be granted to scholars 
from the Higher Elementary School on the payment of a 
special fee, presumably much lower than the ordinary 
fee, which must not be higher than £6 and not lower than 
43; but to children outside the borough it is proposed 
to charge £9. This seems to us eminently fair. The 
ratepayers of a town ought not to pay for the education of 
children outside the rated area. But, up to the present 
time, we believe, the Board of Education has absolutely 
refused to allow different fees to be charged, in the case of 
endowed schools, to children coming from different areas. 


“THE National Home-Reading Union has been for many 
years past a large and influential organization for the 
encouragement of the systematic study of books, Its work 


will receive a considerable impetus from 


ae Board the recent action of the Board of Educa- 
recognizes the a j n 
N.H.R.U. tion in circularizing both Local Authorities 


and public librarians in favour of further 
action in this matter. We. believe that librarians have 
already shown great interest in the work of the Union, and 
have done all that their committees and their funds per- 
mitted to help it. In the circulars to which we refer the 
Authorities are called upon to pay the expenses, and the 
librarians to aid the teachers in organizing reading circles, 
With our school-leaving age so low as it is, a real need 
arises to maintain some sort of systematic reading and 
study on the part of children who have just left schoal. We 
have urged before that the public library, the Reading 
Union, and the evening schools should work together for 
the furtherance of the same aim, viz., to teach students to 
read with enjoyment and profit. For more advanced 
students we would like to see on the part of the Board a 
fuller recognition of the value of the University Extension 
movement. Recognition in both cases means, of course, 
provision of funds in aid. 


R. G. E. S. COXHEAD, chairman of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association, in opening the general meet- 
ing at Liverpool, dealt with the difference between primary 
Elementary and and secondary education. For our part, 
Secondary. we are unable to see any essential differ- 
ence except that necessitated by the age 
of the pupils. Accidental differences are these: the child- 
ren, speaking generally, in public elementary schools come 
from homes of a less educated character than the children 
in secondary schools. The loss of an intellectual atmo- 
sphere during school life is a handicap ; but it is an accid- 
ent, and not an essential quality of primary education. 
The second difference is caused by the large classes in a 
public elementary school. This is again an accidental 
circumstance, and may be changed. The third distinctron 
is that in some secondary schools the intellectual training 
of the staff is of a higher grade than that of the staff in 
some elementary schools. This again is a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance not essentially involved in education itself. We 
therefore arrive at the conclusion that the leaving age alone 
differentiates the grades of education. The work of an 
elementary school is to give the best education possible to 
children who will earn their own living at or about the age 
of fourteen ; the work of a secondary school is: to do the 
same for pupils who leave for work in the world at about 
the age of seventeen. Both grades of schools are. also 
concerned with the education of pupils who will proceed to 
a place of higher education. 


He Goldsmiths’ College, presented by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company to the University of London, has now been 
formally opened by Lord Rosebery as a training college for 
Dirihot Tonikan teachers in connexion with the University. 
lä London. Several counties near London are sharing 

in the cost and reserving places for 

students from their own areas. The mansion of the late 
Colonel North, at Eltham, which has been acquired by the 
London County Council, will be opened for the same 
purpose. These institutions will no doubt in time do 
something to relieve the exceptional pressure on teachers 1n 
London schools, many of whom have to do double work 
owing to the impossibility of filling up vacant places on the 
staff. The returns in July last, the end of the school year, 
show the following vacancies :—242 masters in boys’ schools, 
140 mistresses in girls’ schools, 240 in infants’, and 48 10 
mixed schools. Some of these vacancies, but by no means. 
all, will have been filled” by studerits leaving college in the. 
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summer. But the annual leakage is so great that the same 
number of posts is likely to be vacant at the end of the 
present school year. Not only are fresh training colleges 
wanted : it is still more needful to improve the conditions 


of service so that capable men and women may be induced. 


to enter a profession the personnel of which is of the 
highest importance to the country. 


T West Riding of Yorkshire has organized a Vacation 
School, but not in the sense in which the term has 
of late become familiar. The school that Mr. Acland 
opened. at Scarborough was attended by 


for West Riding nearly one hundred teachers, most of 
Teachers. whom came from the elementary or second- 


ary schools of the West Riding. These 
men and women were, we may assume, content, and pos- 
sibly glad, to give up three weeks of their hardly earned 
summer holiday to. attend lectures in the art and science 
of their trade. And we are not blaming them or the 
Authority, which may, perhaps, through its Inspectors, have 
exercised a mild pressure as to attendance. One of the 
lectures given was by Mr. Marvin on “Getting Stale.” To 
prevent the danger of falling into this slough of despond, it 
is good, once in a way, to put oneself into the attitude of 
a learner. It is wholesome discipline to be compelled to 
listen to the same voice, whether musical or not, for an 
hour or two. It may help us to realize the danger of 
boring our pupils. But we are not suggesting that any 
such danger existed in this case. The Authority at Wake- 
field seems to have scoured Europe in search of interesting 
lecturers. 


| OGICALLY it would seem impossible to place any 
' limit to the provision of technical education. At 
present the State concerns itself largely with the education 

of teachers. Local Authorities undertake 


Limits to train plumbers and craftsmen of various 
ee sorts. Training in art may be had almost 


free of cost. It is hard to see why any 


trade or any profession should be favoured in this respect. . 


Consequently Sir William Collins is right in suggesting that 
the London County Council somewhat neglects the claims 
of the. 25,000 persons engaged in the grocery and provision 
trades. In itself a grocer’s shop may give a liberal educa- 
tion. If the grocer is acquainted “with the geographical 
origin, the chemical constitution, and the physical and 
dietetic properties ” of the goods he sells, he must be almost 
omniscient. The newspaper accounts tell us that Sir Wil- 
liam was listened to with every sign of respect, but that the 
audience became restive under a lecture from Mr. Aubrey 
Rees, secretary of the National Association of Grocers’ 
Assistants. May it be assumed that the budding grocer 
does not relish the idea that his short evenings should be 
spent at a polytechnic learning geography and dietetics ? 


[T appears that Mr. Sadlers work does not always end 

with the writing of a report. At any rate, he has just 
been addressing a public meeting of the parents and rate- 
payers of Long Eaton, called to consider 


High p A the need of establishing a. higher element- 
in Berbyshire, ary school for this district. It is to be 


noted that since Mr. Sadler’s report was 
issued the Board of Education have sanctioned the form- 
ation of such schools, though not quite on the generous 
lines proposed. Mr. Sadler, while upholding at all times 
the costliness af the highest grade of secondary education, 
sees that the national purse cannot at present afford large 
sums for the very numerous scholars who are ready to profit 


by an education somewhat more liberal than that approved 
by the Elementary Code, and lasting to the age of fifteen. 
The cost of sucha school, apart from site, building, and 
equipment, he puts at £8 per pupil. The Government 
grant would amount to #2. 15s., and: a fee of sixpence a 
week charged to 75 per cent. of the pupils would leave 
44 8s. 6d. per head: to be found out of the rates. This 
he recommended as 2 wise and profitable expenditure. The 
meeting unanimously passed a resolution calling upon the 
Authority to establish such a higher elementary school as 
was suggested in Mr, Sadler’s report. 


DPR R. J. COLLIE has prepared, and the London 
County Council has issued, for the use of poly- 
technics and evening schools, a most suggestive memor- 
The andum on the care of infants. This is not 
Care of infants. 2 Syllabus of a course of lectures, but is to 
be viewed as material for twelve homely 
talks with the students. The high rate of infant mortality 
is very largely due to ignorance. Students who are likely 
to be mothers or nurse-girls cannot fail to profit from these 
“ talks ” if the lecturers catch the spirit of the memorandum. 
It would be a natural criticism that part of the advice given 
will needs appear a counsel of perfection to the poorest 
dwellers in the most crowded slums of large towns. But it 
is obvious that a High standard of care must be inculcated, 
even if its realization is not, in all cases, possible. The use 
and abuse of alcohol is also dealt with—and dealt with, as 
it seems to us, in a way destined to have useful results. 
The exaggerated views of the temperance reformers of the 
last thirty years have blocked, rather than aided, real 
reform. Now that alcohol can be discussed in the same 
dispassionate and detached way as the use of any other 
poison or food, we may hope for a gradual lessening of the 
evils connected with overdrinking. 


A POTT £100,000 is the amount of the sum that 
Mr. E. G. Bawden, of the Stock Exchange, has 
entrusted to Mr. Edgar Speyer to be applied for phil- 
anthropic purposes. A fifth of this has 

ganeri oo AES been given “for the advancement of know- 
' ledge,” including a gift of £16,000, to 

complete the sum necessary to bring about the incorpora- 
tion of University College in the University of London. 


. The authorities of University College, in acknowledging 


the gift, regard it as peculiarly opportune as enabling the 
College to carry out cne of the first steps towards the 
creation of a teaching University for London. For the real- 
ization of the full scheme some five millions will be re- 
quired “if the University is to meet the needs of the 
Empire.” Mr. Bawden’s generosity is to be welcomed, not 
only for its intrinsic value, but also because each such gift 
attracts notice to the wants of the University of London, 
and suggests to its wealthy citizens a suitable means of dis- 
posing of their surplus funds. 


How keenly Lord Curzon feels that the cause of 
modern progress is bound up with advance in edu- 
cation may be gathered from his farewell address to the 
icd Guai iit Directors of Education who were sum- 
Education. moned to Simla for the purpose. It was 
Lord Curzon who appointed Mr. Orange 

a few years ago, seeing the absolute necessity of a Director- 
General if Indian education were to be properly organized 
and controlled. To the work done by Mr. Orange Lord 
Curzon paid a high tribute. He spoke, we are told, for 
three-quarters of an hour, explaining the principles under- 
lying the policy, of. the- Goveríhént) He mentioned that 
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the illness from which he had suffered in recent years dated 
from his heavy personal labours at the Education Conference 
of 1go1. 


\ X TE must reserve for next month any comments on the 

volume of reports by women Inspectors of the 
Board of Education on children under five in public 
elementary schools, which was issued on 
September 25 as a Parliamentary Paper, 
and confine ourselves to the introductory 
memorandum prefixed by the Chief Inspector of Public 
Elementary Schools. Mr. Cyril Jackson is led to the same 
conclusion that has been repeatedly formulated in these 
columns. We are assuming no credit for it, since it was 
hardly possible for any unprejudiced onlooker who knew 
the facts to judge otherwise, but it needed some courage 
and independence for an official of the Board to pronounce 
that for all these years the Board has been pursuing a mis- 
taken policy and must start again with aclean slate. There 
is, we read, a practical unanimity among the five women 
Inspectors that “the children between the ages of three 
and five get practically no intellectual advantage from 
school instruction.” This must have been already recog- 
nized in the provisions of the new Code, which gives 
the Local Authorities the option of excluding infants under 
five. But Mr. Jackson does not stop here. He sees 
what Mr. Balfour failed to see, that, if infants get no 
good, they are at least kept out of harm’s way, and that 
for the very poor the infant school—even the Chinese 
compound that successive Codes and Inspectors have con- 
structed—is preferable to the gutter. “It would seem 
that a new form of. school is necessary for poor children.” 
We agree that the quéstion as to the character which 
such schools should assume “will require the fullest con- 
sideration of the Board of Education,” but we contend 
that it would be a cruel injustice for the Board to abolish 
infant schools while it is deliberating what form of crèches 
should take their place. 


Babes 
and Suocklings. 


BIRMINGHAM AND BERLIN.* 
A CONTRAST IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


ARELY, indeed, does the report of a party of commercial 
delegates upon the physical and industrial life of a par- 
ticular class of artisans engaged in any one trade contain so 
much information and clear-headed criticism of special interest 
and value to the scholastic profession as does that on “ The 
Brassworkers of Birmingham and Berlin,” in which the three 
Birmingham delegates give an account of their ten-day visit to 
Berlin in April last for the purpose of endeavouring “to get 
below the surface and to inquire into the Berlin Brassworkers’ 
ideals and methods of working their institutions, and so to 
obtain information as to the main lines of policy which differ 
from our own.” The deputation, which fairly represented the 
interests of both capital and labour, appear to have been 
greatly impressed with the superiority of the conditions at 
Berlin—a large centre of the German brassworking industry. 
In childhood, youth, adult age, and at the end of life, the report 
resents the state of the German worker as better than that of 
is fellow-craftsman in this country, and, although it may be 
seriously questioned whether it would be practicable to repro- 
duce the social and industrial conditions of Berlin in an 
English town, it will be admitted that there are still not a few 
points upon which it should be possible to take a leaf out of 
the book of our German cousins. 
No reader of the report can fail to be impressed by the em- 
phatic and appreciative testimony to the superiority of the Ger- 


* «The Brassworkers of Birmingham and Berlin.” Report by Messrs. 
R. H. Best, W. J. Davies, and C. Perks. (1s. P. S. King & Son.) 


man working man’s home and family life, and, above all, to the 
moral and physical condition of the children ; indeed, in their 
opening sentence, the authors say: “We were greatly im- 
pressed with the cleanliness and tidiness of the children play- 
ing about the streets, courts, and squares. Of all the thousands 
of children we saw there was not one who was not clean, neat, 
and tidy.” And, later, we read : 


The children were more under the eye and control of their parents, 
and taught to treat their elders with outward forms of deference. ... 
The child is more accustomed to training and control from the com- 
mencement. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child” is a working maxim 
which the Berliners still consider to hold good. They are not less kind 
to their children ; but they hold that the foundation of a child’s welfare 
rests on his willingness to obey. The simplest and usual form of punish- 
ment is a cane on the hand, and this is used as a means of government 
‘o a greater extent than in Birmingham. 


In the discussion on the school education of the children, it 
is pointed out that, whilst the cost of elementary education in 
Birmingham has increased considerably in late years, it has 
not yet reached the cost per child in Berlin, which for the year 
ending November, 1904, is given as 80s. Iod. But it is affirmed, 
on the other hand, that the Germans appear to get better results 
for their outlay : 


We visited a parish school in the Rigaer Strasse—a quarter inhabited 
by the poorer classes. We saw no case of underfed, poorly clad, or 
untidy children, either in the streets or in the school. The children of 
needy parents receive shoes and clothes from the municipal poor 

uardians and societies. They must come clean and well dressed. 

here are thirty-six official school doctors in Berlin, each having a 
group of about seven schools to attend to. Every new scholar is 
examined by them, and doubtful children are thoroughly examined in 
the presence of their parents. If needful they are kept under medical 
supervision, and special seats are provided where defective vision or 
hearing renders it advisable. Spectacles or instruments are provided. 
The school we inspected was one of the most recently built schools, 
and had the latest improvements, and accommodation for a thousand 
boys and a thousand girls (two thousand children). The director has 
funds supplied with which to help needy children with food ; but the 
sum required was practically nothing, for it only amounted to £4 per 
annum among the two thousand. In the basements were extensive 
bathing accommodations, principally warm shower baths. Each of 
the two thousand children received a shower bath weekly. Soap was 
provided, but they brought their own towels. The class-rooms were 
large, about 28 feet by 17 feet by 15 feet high, for classes of forty to fifty 
scholars. The floors were of wood, and were swept every day. The 
attendant looks through a glazed porthole into the class rooms from the 
passages, so that he can see a good large thermometer inside, and 
regulate the temperature. On the top floor is a large gymnasium about 
80 feet by 40 feet, and 15 feet high, and there is a hall for festivities 
about 40 feet by 20 feet ; also two conference rooms are provided for 
the teachers. We saw a class at work drawing flowers and plants from 
Nature ; another class was drawing the same objects from memory, and 
doing excellent work. On our entering all the scholars rose from their 
seats and remained standing until told to sit down. Discipline is 
maintained if necessary by every teacher caning the posterior in the 
case of the boys, and the hand in the case of the girls. The Scriptures 
are read and explained according to Evangelical Lutheran tenets (three 
or four hours weekly are given to this subject); other denominational 
children, except Jews, must prove that they attend their own religious 
classes. 


The time-table indicated that for children under seven school 
began at 9 a.m. in the winter and at 8 a.m. in the summer ; for 
children above this age the opening times were 8 a.m. and 
7 a.m. respectively, the closing times being generally 1 in 
winter and noon in summer. In these five hours there are 
three intervals of rest, during one of which lunch is taken— 
usually a sandwich and milk—the caretaker supplying milk 
of approved quality. The number of school hours varied from 
twenty to thirty-two per week, according to the age of the 
children ; the time to be spent on home lessons from six to 
twelve hours per week. 


No child vendors of newspapers are seen in the streets. No young 
girls are permitted by the authorities to stand in the gutters selling 
flowers, schoolboy smoking is not allowed, the boy would have his 
cigarette knocked out of his mouth, if seen by a workman in the street, 
and the workman would be thanked by the parents for so doing. 


Then follows an anything but flattering comparison with 4 
Birmingham Board School in a workmen’s neighbourhood in- 
habited by the poorer classes—an only too faithful picture of 
what is to be seen in the poorer districts of some of our great 
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exceptionally interesting and instructive character of the other 
books in this series is thoroughly well maintained.'’’—H.M.I. 


“Iam simply enchanted with the series.'"—Head Master. 


‘In my opinion they (the series) have no equal in the market."' 
—Head Master. 


*,* Complete List post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON G&G SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 
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centres of industry. The school in question had been built, 
a little more than thirty years. 

The children were mostly dirty and tattered ; a large number wore 
very bad boots, not cleaned, and some with soles so dilapidated that 
the toes showed through. The physique of the children was puny. 
Outside the school there were evidences that the children of the 
neighbourhood were undisciplined and out of control. In comparison 
with the Berlin school, everything was very dirty and untidy. 


Moreover, the German child, after leaving the Vo/hschule 
at fourteen, must go (and apparently does not by any means go 
unwillingly) to a continuation or technical trade school until 
the age of seventeen. 

The result of this training of skilled workmen is that the working 
classes have moved up from the bottom all along the line, the con- 
gested surplus of unemployed non-skilled labour has disappeared, and 
at the top a well employed and numerous set of skilled workmen are 
busy at work to a much more general extent than is the case in 
Birmingham. 

The work of the Birmingham brassworker, as long as it is 
confined to the reproduction of a few simple models, is excellent 
both in price and finish ; whereas the Berlin training schools 
have produced a class of artisans with artistic talent capable of 
supplying 
the internal construction of intricate work without every minute detail 
being put down for him on paper.... It is on the intellectual side 
that Birmingham requires to adapt itself to changed conditions ; not to 
cheapening its wares, but to getting more conception into them. 


Although we must, unfortunately, admit the truth of many 
of these comments and criticisms, we cannot but feel that the 
deputation have in their short visit to Berlin really seen the 
rosier side of the Berlin brassworkers’ educative training and 
home life, whilst they are thoroughly conversant with the 
thornier side of the Birmingham artisans’ lot. A. DU PRE D. 


Mr. C. B. GUTTERIDGE, M.A., assistant master at Alleyn’s School, 
Dulwich, has been appointed Head Master of the Warchousemen, 
Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools at Purley, near Croydon. 


‘should be inspected and recognized. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, with a population of nearly a quarter of 
a million, has, according to Prof. Sadler’s report, 


rl 2,730 children in its secondary schools. This 
Bapor gives an average of 12'67 per 1,000 of population, 


and places Newcastle considerably higher than 
Huddersfield and Liverpool, but lower than Birkenhead, and greatly 
below Hamburg and Exeter, in this respect. Though the attendance is 
fairly high, it is by no means sufficiently prolonged. The diagrams, 
instead of showing a solid block from tke age of twelve to the age of 
sixteen, display most jagged and irregular edges. As we have noted 
before in other reports, the pupils come to school at any age from nine 
to fifteen, and leave mainly at fourteen or fifteen. The city is well 
provided with educational institutes, mostly of a public or semi-public 
nature. Sugzestions are made for the improvement and development 
of some of these. In particular, fees should be raised and salaries and 
equipment improved. Private schools educate some 33 per cent. of the 
total number receiving secondary education. It is urged that these 
Beyond existing provision, Prof. 
Sadler suggests that two higher elementary schools should be opened. 
Ife also urges a more liberal support for the Armstrong College. The 
general vigour and energy, especially amongst engineering students, 
strikes Prof. Sadler very forcibly ; but he occasionally betrays some 
little anxiety lest the humane side of education should not receive its 
due measure of support. 


THE Newcastle Report gives particulars of salaries which go to 
show that great improvement must take place in 
this direction if faithful work is to be recognized 
and if a proper supply of capable and qualified 
teachers is to be maintained. Of the nine secondary schools dealt 
with in the report the salaries in one (the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company’s school) are not given. In the remaining eight schools there 
are seventy-nine assistant masters and mistresses. The average works 
out at a trifle over £100; and these figures include in a few cases pay- 
ment for evening work. If we except the richest of the schools, the 
average figure would sink to £90. Taking the boys’ schools alone, we 
get an average of £130, including in some cases an allowance for board 
(Continued on page 672.) 


Salaries 
in Newcastle. 


By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Physics, 
Birmingham University. 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PROPERTIES 


iffusion of Liquids—Ditfusion of Gases—Viscosity of Liquids—INbEN. 


“The work... 
“Very clearly written. .. 
Times. 


—— 


Changes of State, and Solutions— Thermodynamics of Radiation—INDEX. 
** More than sustains the standard set by its predecessors, . . 
possible to make such a text-book." — Nature. 


AND 


ContTents.—Gravitation—The Acceleration of Gravity—Elasticity—Stresses and Strains—Torsion—Bending of Rods—Spiral Springs—Collision—Com- 
ast of Liquids—Pressures and Volumes of Gases—Thermal effects accompanying Strain—Capillarity—Surface Tension— Laplace's Theory of Capil.arity— 


“We regard this book as quite indispensable not merely to teachers, but to physicists of every grade above the lowest.” — University Correspondent. 


VOLUME TWO. THIRD EDITION. 


SOUND. 


ConTEnTts.—The Nature of Sound and its ckief Characteristics—The Velocity of Sound in Air and other Media—Reflection and Refraction of Sound— 
Frequency and Pitch of Notes—Resonance and Forced Oscillations—Analysis of Vibrations—The Transverse Vil rations of Stretched Strings or Wires—Pipes and 
other Air Cavities— Rods—Plates—Membranes—Vibrations maintained by Heat—Sensitive Flames and Jets—Musical Sand—The Superposition of Waves—INDEX. 
may be recommended to any one desirous of possessing un’ EASY, UP-TO-DATE STANDARD ‘TREATISE on Acoustics." — Literature. 

. The names of the authors are a guarantee of the SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY and UP-TO-DATE CHARACTER of the work." — Educational 


| LONDON: 


Remaining Volumes in preparation—LIGHT ; 


12 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


A TEXT -BOOK 


OF PHYSICS. 


J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics in the University of Cambridge. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. NOW READY. 10s. 6d. , 


OF MATTER. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 8s. 6d. 


EEE EAE BS 


VOLUME THREE. IN HANDSOME CLOTH, VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 15s. 


HEAT. 


ConTEenTs.—Temperature—Expansion of Solids—Liquids—Gases—Circulation and Convection—Quantity of Heat ; Specific Heat—Conductivity—Forms of 
Energy ; Conservation; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—The Kinetic Theory—Change of State; Liquid Vapour—Critical Point:—Solids and Liquids—Atmo- 
spheric Conditions—Radiation—Theory of Exchanges—Radiation and Temperature—Thermodynamics—Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes—Thermodynamics 


. Well up-to-date, and extremely clear and exact throughout . . . as complete as it could be 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. l 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Br JOHN THOMPSOW, M.A., 
Formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; Senior Classical Master at The High School, Dublin. 


PART I., ACCIDHNCHB, 1s. 6d. PART II, SYNTAX, 1s. 6d. COMPLETH, WITH FULL INDEX, 3s. 


The object of this book is to give ina form suitable for beginners the elements of Greek Grammar. 
appeal to the eye in the case of young students, special attention has been paid to the type and arrangement of the printed matter. 
only has been included, and the usages of poetry distinguished throughout from those of prose. 
out, and the author has endeavoured to state all the requisite facts both of accidence and syntax in the clearest possible manner. 


Owing to the great importance of the 
Attic Greek 
Unnecessary and unusual forms have been left 
At the same 


time @ivantage has been taken of the latest developments of modern scholarship, so that the work may be thoroughly up to date. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. 


__ Complete in One Volume. Cr in One volume: 


Murray’s History of England. 3s. 


An Outline History for Middle Forms. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Qucen Victoria. By Miss M. A. 
TUCKER, History Mistress at St. Felix School, Southwold. 
With many Coloured and other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. 

Whiie containing all that is necessary for the Junior Examinations, this book aims 


At arousing the interest of the student and stimuiating him to further efforts in 
historical study. Ir is very fully equipped with aie Maps Plans, Tables, &c. 


History of England, Part I. 5s. 


From the Earliest Times to the Close of the Middle 
Ages. By C.R.L. FLETCHER, M.A. With Coloured Maps, 
Plans, &c. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


"We doubt whether a better historical work than Mr. Fletcher’s has appeared in 
this country any time within the past fifty years. Certainly we never read a sitpilar 
work with anything like the same pleasure and profit. The author merits” our 
thanks as well as our congratulations, for he has succeeded in accomplishing what no 
Previous writer to our knowledge ever before thought of attempting. He has 
contrived to give us not merely the pith and marrow of history, but its very spirit, 
its soul and essence."— Daily Telegraph. 


Introductory History of Greece. 
2s. 6d. 


By the Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. Plans, and 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo 
An attempt to tell the history of Greece i in a clear, simple and interesting manner. 


Only so many names are given as will help the young reader to remember the several 
stories. 


Classical Atlas for Schools. 6s. 


Edited by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., D.Litt. Consisting of 
Fourteen Sheets (containing Thirty- eight Maps and Plans), 
with a Complete Index of 19 pages. 


. will undoubtedly supersede atlases now in use among schoolboys and 
undergraduates. It is well bound and cheap at six shillings, but, better than this, 
this clearer and more lecible than EY siniilar atlas we have seen... . The whole 
is excellently edited and produced.” —A tendum. 


With Maps, 


On Translating Homer. 3s. 6d. 


A New School Edition of Matthew Arnold’s Essay, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. D. Rotse, M. À., 
Litt.D., Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 


. it was a happy thought to add to the resources of a sixth form teacher by 
editing, with introduction and notes, Matthew Arnold's Essay on Translating 
Homer. In this volume a boy will find set forth the first principles of translation 
from classical languages in a manner which he is not likely tu forget, in the phrases 
of critics from Longinus to Matthew Arnold. Dr. Rouse’ s introductory essay is a 
valuable piece of work, characterised by breadth and grip.""—Schood World. 


Practical Science, Part II. 2s. 


Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Heat. By J. H. LEONARD, 
B.Sc. Lond., and W. H. SALMON, B.A., B.Sc. 


A continuation of Mr. J. H. Leonarp's FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. These books, together with the same author's FIRST COURSE OF 
CHEMISTRY, cover between them all the ground included in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, under the following heads :—Elementary Science 
(Juniors) and Heat (Juniors); also Heat (Preliminary, Cambridge), Elementary 
Mechanics (Juniors, Cambridge), and Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
(Juniors, Oxford). 


JOFIN MURRAY, 


os 


- 


7, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


2s. 6d. 


By T. D. 


English Grammar. 


With Exercises and Examination Papers. 
HaLL, M.A. THIRD REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

The new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The 

chapters on the classification əf languages, sound shifting. and the historical 

develcpment of English have been entirely re-written, and embody the most recent 

philological discoveries. The whole text has been re-set in a clear and ug ty pe. 


Intermediate French Reader. 2s. 6d. 


Edited, with Historical, Biographical, and Grammatical Notes, 
by MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL, B.Phil., L.-és-L., F.R.S.L., 

Examiner to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board. 


ee e — — Á —— c c l 


Primer of Logic. Is. 6d. 


By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Principal of Girton College, 
Cambridge. With Examination Papers, Diagrams, Tables, &c. 


This is the latest addition to Mr. Murray's Series of Primers. It is an attempt 
to supply, at a price within the reach of everybody, a trustworthy book on the 
elements of LOGIC — a subject which is being more widely studied every day. 
Those who wish to use the book for examination purposes should find great assist- 
ance from the papers included. Other Volumes in the Series are— PHILOSOPHY, 
by A. S. RarrororT; PHYSIOLOGY, by E. H. StTtarLiING ; and THE USE OF 
WORDS, by I Miss KINNEAR. 


‘Practical Mathematics. 2s. 6d. 


By A. CONSTERDINE, M.A., and A. BARNES, M.A. With 
Diagrams, Answers, and Index. Fcap. 8vo. 


This book is intended for the use of students over twelve years of age, and 
especially for those who wish to make practical use of their knowledge in after life. 
The method adopted throughout is that the materials used for calculation shall be 
got for the most part from reasonably accurate measurements made by each student 
for himself, and that these measurements shall, as far as possible, be measurements 
of actual objects selected for the purpose. In this way the several branches of 
elementary mathematics (measurement, drawing, arithmetic, geometry, algebra) 
are not merely correlated, but actually fused. A companion volume—PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC—for younger students, has recently been issued. Prospectuses of 
both books may be obtained, post free, on application. 


Mechanics. 5s. 


An Intermediate Course. By A. W. PORTER, B.Sc., 
Assistant Professor of Physics in University College, London. 
With numerous Diagrams. 


Nature Teaching. 3s. 6d. 


Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture. 
For the use of Schools. By FRANCIS Warts, B.Sc., and 
WILLIAM G. FREEMAN, B.Sc. 


A Book of British Song. 


Edited by CEcIL J. SHARPE, Principal of the Hampstead 
Conservatoire. Crown 8vo, Words and Airs only, cloth, 2S. 3 
paper, 1S. 6d. Large 4to, Pianoforte Score and Words, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“We have nothing but praise for ‘A Book of British Song.’ . The songs are 
exceedingly well chosen, and represent the choicest of our great store of national 
ballads. . In the music of school and home nothing better than this wholeseme 
and handy collection of national songs could be desired, and we heartily wish it 
success." — Yorkshire Post. 


LONDON, W. 
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and payment for evening work. The highest salary paid to an assistant 
master is £245, and the lowest £40, resident. Taking the girls’ school | 
alone, we get an average of nearly £90. The mixed school gives an 
average of £14! (including some evening work) ; separate figures for 
men and women are not given. These salaries are so scanty and the 
prospects of promotion so poor that the marvel is that the teaching 
has been and is so good. Prof. Sadler rightly urges that parents 
should pay more in school fees than the ey have done in the past. The 
cost of education increases, and the fees should rise in proportiun, 
although they do not cover the cost. Sufficient provision is made by 
scholarships for deserving children of poor parents. 


THE eleventh Report of the Surrey Education Committee is so bulky 

The and so full of important matter, that we can do no 
Surrey Report. More than indicate a few of the contents. The 
Agricultural College at Wye, supported jointly by 
the counties of Surrey and Kent, still needs further expenditure, and a 
grant not exceeding £5,000 is made for extension of buildings. The 
arrangements with the Goldsmiths’ College are complete, and forty-six 
scholarships are offered at once to students intending to become 
teachers in public elementary schools. On the vexed question of 
admitting infants under five years of age, the Committee reserve their 
judgment with regard to urban districts, but decide not to admit for the 
future in rural districts children under five who have not already been 
in attendance at a school. A sigh of relief will probably greet the 
announcement that picture postcards as a reward for attendance are to 
be no longer issued. A scheme has been devised whereby an insurance 
company gives sick: pay during illness to teachers in secondary schools. 
The premiums are to be paid by the Education Committee and the 
governing bodies. Hints are also given of an intention to devolve 
some of the central office work upon committees to be appointed in the 
more remote parts of the county. An appendix gives a number of 
prayers and hymns that have been selected by a special sub-committee. 
These are to be printed in pamphlet form and their use recommended 
in all Council schools. 


THE Directory for Higher Education of the Staffordshire Education 
Committee is a model of conciseness. Technology 
FE a ee and agriculture loom most largely. Information is 
given as to offered instruction in the following 
subjects :—mining, metallurgy, and iron and steel manufacture, pottery 
and porcelain, boot and shoe, silk, glass, plumbing, art metal work. 
In addition to the usual scholarships for children and intending pupil- 
teachers, there are scholarships for teachers in secondary schools and 
exhibitions for modern language holiday courses. Particulars follow as 
to the conditions necessary to be observed in order to secure a money 
grant from the Committee. One excellent regulation seems to require 
that the fee in a secondary school shall be equal to half the cost of 
maintenance before a grant can be obtained. It would be well if such 
a regulation were uniformly enforced. But in Staffordshire a loophole 
is provided. It appears that, if the feeis £4, a grant may be carned no 
matter what the cost of the education given. Rovghly, the cost may 
be put at £20 for a first-grade school and about £12 for a lower-grade 
or intermediate school. We might well have fees of £8 to £16, 
according to the grade of school, The Directory seems to us to have 
one important omission: no list of secondary schools is given” To be 
of real value to parents, a list of schools with such brief indication as 
may be necessary of their aims should be given, and private schools 
should be included. 


We have received from the West Riding Part II. of the Handbook of 
the Education Committee, issued in ten separate 
sections. Section I. deals with the general regu- 
lations for evening and technical schools. The 
Committee point out that there may be in one 
locality several schools under different management, and suggest the 
advisability, where possible, of bringing them under the control of the 
same secretary or organizing master. It is also admitted that students 
come to the classes without sufficient general education to profit by 
the teaching, and therefore the Committee will recognize and subsidize 
preparatory classes. Section II. gives suggestions and syllabuses for 
classes in science, art, and technology. Section IIE. deals with com- 
mercial education, and a full syllabus for a year’s course is given. 
In English and in foreign languages attempts are made to ensure 
that literature shall be studied as well as commercial phraseology 
and office routine. In Section IV. we have full instructions 
for the conduct of domestic classes. Systematic instruction in 
coal-mining forms the subject of Section V. Section VI. deals with 
the teacher. The Committee keep a register of qualified teachers, and 
this pamphlet gives the conditions and qualifications necessary for 
admission to the register. The remaining four sections, treating of 
day schools and scholarships, do not appear to have reached us. 


(Continued cn fage 674+) 


ee Education 
n the 
West Riding. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 


for yourself, and time for 
2 \ your pupils, by using only 


(Bi GEN rams 


Ua Lex bee) 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 
~~ seen i They are better in quality, 
satisfactory 


EWI METAL Segoe pe 
ES. y JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
K ENS. 


Mea 


Made in hundreds of varieties to suit ma even the most dificult hands.b 
In Sixpe nny and Gross Boxes, of Stationers, and from W. H. Smith & Son's 
Bookstalls. Samp le Card í f Sch ol Pe ns FREE on receipt of Penny Stamp for 
postage. Sample Box of Thirty Pens, assorted, for testing, Seven Stamps. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 37 Gracechurch Street, ‘London. E.C. 


HORLE S 
INK 


POWDERS 


Merryweathers 
FIRE PROTECTION OF SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Students and Servants (Male and Female) 
drilled with Fire Escapes and Fire 
Extinguishing Appliances. 


EXPERT REPRESENTATIVES SENT 
TO INSPECT BUILDINCS AND 
REPORTS SUBMITTED. 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 


. BRIGADE HAND 
FIRE PUMP. 


2540 out of 4199 Fires in London in one 
year alone were extinguished by the 
Merryweather Fire Pump. 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 


100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS For BRUSHWORK 


Horle’s Snow White for Brushwork 
and Water-Colour Painting. 


F. HORLE 6& CO, 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Easily worked by Females or Boys. 


Price Complete, delivered— 


Merry weathers’ Hand Pumpin use. £5. Ss. Od. 


Call and see in action. 


MERRY WEATHERS’ FIRE APPARATUS fitted at Newnham College; 
Girton College ; Royal Holloway College ; Royal Indian Eopmeemig College ; 
Rugby Schools ; Warehousemen, Clerks, and rapers’ Sch 


Write for Illustrated Pamphiet, &c.— 


MERRYWEATHERS, 
FIRE ENGINE MAKERS TO U.M. THE KING, 
63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
WorKS: GREENWICH ROAD, S.E. 
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BLACK’S 


HISTORICAL READERS 


BY JOHN FINNEMORE. 


Books specially suited to the New Code. 
‘Year.—The lives of the great men and women of English History 
should now be taken; and it is covers perhaps, that these should 
follow each other in chronological order. 
Fourth Year.— Attention should be drawn to the lives and acts of the 
great figures of Englisli History. 
Scheme O.—Lives of great discoverers, inventors, and warriors. 
—Suggestions to Teachers, 1905. 


Books meeting these requirements very exactly and happily are found in :— 
FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. Vol L—King Alfred 


to Shakespeare. 
With 57 Illustrations. Price 1s. 4d. VoL IL—Cromwell to Lord 
Robe With 57 Illustrations. Price 1s. 4d. 


MEN OF RENOWN. King Alfred to Lord Roberts. With 7: 
For STRENGTH Masts Pree d 
Similar to ‘ Famous Englishmen,” but containing the principal men of 
DURABILITY AND SO rete i both periods in one volume. 
B The Best Pencil ‘per d ESOL HVS O08 Pencils THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. A First Concentric 
| Sie aa = ach, 3 5s “are “tke vhe re. Of Historical Reader. With 6 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 33 § 


t Teachers should certainly examine a copy of this book.”—.Schoolmaster, 

August 26th, 1905. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. Vol. I.—From Saxon Times to 1603; 
With 78 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. Vol, I1.—From 1603 to the 
Present Day. With 57 Illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. 

t The influence of past events in shaping the present state of the British 


Stati free fre on L&C 
HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane Londen, EG. | de gus Ray hh toe st hada 


| People.’’—Suggestions, 1905. 

PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER Of Tomiwa. Kant Coming 
o e Romans e e 0 0 n e B.C. to 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. An. rel mbert Simnel to th Eae ay Pe 1 ir. —The 
of Lambe ne e e or se crecor t, 87 to 

PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, 1588) With 12 page SHicateations. Price i, 4d. dg 4°7 

MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. oo - 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. | Complete C P on application to | the Publishers 
A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W 


A ddress— (Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station.) 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS, BOOKS BOUGHMT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


lO4 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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A NICE point has occurred in West Suffolk on which the opinion of the 
: Board of Education is sought. If children of 
nice aaa ine school age are taken into a family as boarders, are 
Bducation Rate. the ratepayers of the locality or area liable to pay 
the cost of education over and above the grant 
from the Board? It is said that in West Suffolk the education of the 
children boarded out by Dr. Barnardo’s charity presses hardly on the 
locality, not so much in the form of adding to the rate, which is dis- 
tributed over a large area, as in bringing about the necessity of en- 
larging school buildings. In one or two parishes the school accommo- 
dation would be sufficient were it net for these imported children ; and 
objection is taken, perhaps naturally, to the erection cf additional class- 
. rooms for the sake of children who are not normally resident in the 
parish. It is suggested that the Board may see their way to the pay- 
ment of a special grant. But this would be a dangerous innovation. 
The result would be a crop of demands that would probably surprise 
the Board. In strict justice the locality from which the child is sent 
ought to pay, as its own rate is lessened by the exporting of the child. 
But in practice the difficulty might be met by a contribution from Dr. 
Barnardo to new buildings that are shown to have been necessitated 
by the number of children in one of these homes. Dr. Barnardo's 
lamented death has occurred since the above was written. The useful 
work he has organized will be continued. 


WE have received from the Plymouth Education Committee the 
Directory for the coming year. It contains a full 
account of the facilities offered to students by the 
day and evening classes in connexion with the 
Technical School. Each department has its head master, and, although 
students may join single classes, full courses in various branches are 
indicated, and advice will be given to intending students by the head 
masters. An excellent regulation makes it compulsory upon students 
to be punctual and regular, to do the preparation set as home work, 
and to attend such class examinations as the head master may arrange. 
Considering that the fecs paid by students form so small a proportion 
of the cost, it is fair that conditions should be imposed. The Directory 
also gives a diagram showing the local co-ordination of schools, from 
which a student (or his parents) can clearly see the possibilities 
of the instruction offered by the borough. This diagram includes 
private secondary schools: but the Board of Education appear to be 
still considering the Authority’s proposals with regard to such schools. 
A good deal of progress has, with the sanction of the Board, been made 
in the direction of centralizing and co-ordinating secondary and inter- 
mediate education in the borough. We have also received the Directory 
of the County of Flint, which gives all the needful information for 
managers and governors. The London County Council send us 
information as to evening schools and centres. Almost every con- 
ceivable subject is taught, and the fees, when charged, are quite small, 
varying from one shilling in the evening schools to five shillings in the 
science and art centres. The Borough of Ipswich issues a detailed 
prospectus of cach of its educational institutions. 


Evening 
Schools. 


THE SUMMER MEETING.—-The Oxford Summer Meeting was an 
undoubted success this year. There were about one thousand students, 
of whom two hundred and seventy or eighty were foreigners of all 
nationalities. Amongst these, of course, are not included the 
Americans, whom one cannot place in that category. Ladies pre- 
deminated to such an extent as to call for amusing comment from 
Mr. Marriott. ‘*‘ No matter how many men there are present, even if 
half and half,” he explained, ‘‘the ladies will always seem the more 
numerous. ‘Their hats and their dress extinguish the men.” But there 
were men at the Summer Meeting this year. There were Germans 
too, much en cvidence ; beyond, in fact, what their numbers warranted. 
But then German voices carry. The ‘‘hatless league” was also to the 
fore, and that in the case both of men and women, and we did not hear 
that there was any ecclesiastical objection raised. The period was the 
sixteenth century, and the lectures were admirably adapted for its illus- 
tration. Art, poetry, painting, archilecture, music, adventure, dis- 
covery, religious reform, the stage—nothing was omitted—and recog- 
nition was given to the great men and movements of every country. 
< The audience was eager and enthusiastic, and the thanks of English 
and American students are due to Mr. Marriott for his tact and firm- 
ness in maintaining their claims. They were not called upon to give 
up the two front rows to foreigners, who came to learn English; keep- 
ing rows of seats by foreign hats was courteously but decidedly for- 
bidden ; even the great window question was tactfully met. The 
seventeenth century will be dealt with at Oxford in 1907, Cambridge 
taking the eighteenth next year. 


AT King’s College, London (Women’s Department) the inaugural 
lecture will be given on October 5 at 3 p.m. by the Right Rev. 
A. Robertson, Bishop of Exeter. Canon Beeching will begin his 
course on English Lyrical Poetry-on October 26. 
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University Correspondence 
College. 


Principal: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A. B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 


DURING THE YEAR 12904 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


GAINED 


SUCCESS HS 


AT 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION. 


Special Advantages 


OFFERED BY 
Univ. Corr. Coll. 


Tutors in Residence, who are thereby enabled to correct 
the Students’ answers promptly (usually within two days of 


receipt). Thus the Student has his difficulties solved while they 
are still fresh in his mind, and mistaken ideas are corrected in 
time to prevent repetition in the following lesson. 


Tutors giving their whole time to the work of the 


College, which is thus not made secondary in importance to 
other work. 


Full notes to each lesson in all Subjects. 

Matriculation Lesson Papers in the Compulsory 
Subjects, and in most of the Optional Subjects, are printed 
in ordinary type. 


Assistance, free of charge, in obtaining Scholastic Posts. 


FREE GUIDES 


MATRICULATION, INTER. SCIENCE, INTER. ARTS, 
B.A., and B.D. 


Post free from the SECRETARY (Univ. Corr. Coll. London Office); 
32) Red (Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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University Correspondence 
College. 


Principal : 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


DURING THE YEARS 1893-1904 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


AINED 


10,139 


/ 
SUCCESSES 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 3 


Educational Times, /une, 1905.—“‘ A large organization that has developed 
remarkably upon its inherent merits. In 1903-4 the College passed 1,092 students at 
London Umiversity, including 16'9 per cent. of the Matriculation successes. These 
successes undoubtedly rest on the administrative capacity of the principal and the 
academic qualifications and pedagogic experience of the staff.” 


Schoolmaster, 15/4 February, 1905.—‘‘ There will always of necessity be 
large bodies of students who from unfavourable circumstances of locality, means, 
time, age, or for other special reasons, cannot avail themselves of the opportunities 
of oral instruction, To these a well organised Correspondence College, such as that 
which flourishes under the direction of Dr. Briggs, with its highly qualified and 
expert teachers, its clerical staff, and well devised machinery, is a help of the most 
valuable kind.” 

Westminster Review, March, 1904.—‘' The number of U.C.C. students 
pasing these examinations speaks volumes for the work performed by the College 
sta take 

School Worid, February, 1903.—'* The successes of University Correspond- 
ence College in previous years are quite enough to convince students willing to 
follow instructions that they may reasonably hope to find their names amongst the 
successful candidates in future examinations.” 

Girte’ Realm, September, 1902. — "The success achieved by the University 
Correspondence College, and the opportunities and encouragement given by it to 
home-students, are now universally recognized.” 

_ Practical Teacher, Scptember, 1899.—'' It is useless and unfair to stigma- 
tise correspondence achine as mere ‘cram.’ Carried out as it is by this institution, 
it is rather a method of enlightened guidance, helping the student to economise his 
labour by the systematic division of his subjects and the wise distribution of time.” 

The Journal of Education, December, 1895.—* We cannot imagine a 
more competent source from which the private student can obtain just the advice 
and guidance which he most needs.” 

Young Man, July, 1893.—‘' The College is admirably conducted ; it has a 
Splendid staff, it is wholly trustworthy, and its fees are moderate.” 

London Teacher, February, 18)1.—‘‘ The University Correspondence Col- 
lege is now justly recognised as an important educational organisation, . . . Those 
who are now taking up their tasks may congratulate themselves upon the excellent 
guidance placed within their reach.” 

Publishers’ Circular, 12/4 August, at AE Correspondence Col- 
lege, the most remarkable modern educational institution in the kingdom, whose 
system of tuition by correspondence is to-day recognised both in the home country 
and in our principal colonies as the most successful of its kind in existence.” 


_ FREE GUIDE 
MATRICULATION 


AND GUIDES TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 


Post free from the SECRETARY (Univ. Corr. Coll. Lonaon Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page... ..%5 10 0 Half Page ... » 3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... ... 115 © One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES ror SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Posts Wanted or Vacant.—30 words for as. ; each 10 words after, 6d. 
Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &0.— 48 words for 3s. each 
8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrice ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 
[Advertisers are reminded that“ Letters addressed to INITIALS ør to FICTITIOUS 
Names, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 Broapway, Lupcatr Hi 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoul 
be made payable to Witt1am Rice; Orders and Cheques may be cr » "The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the vate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be give of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating /si/ mame and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders smuss 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGaTE HILL, E.C. 


REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE. 


HERE can scarcely be two opinions, at least among practical 

teachers, on these new Regulations issued by the Board 

of Education ; and, if they are carried out with anything like 

the care which seems to have been bestowed on their prepara- 
tion, the result can only be unmixed good. ' 

It is an old story now that Geography has been worse taught 
than any other subject in our secondary curriculum, though 
there can be little question that less blame for this should have 
been thrown on the teachers and more on the text-books avail- 
able, most of which were written by men who had never taught 
a class in their lives. But no teacher has now any excuse for 
having a badly arranged course, or for teaching on wrong lines, 
or for using an undated text-book. 

The outstanding features of the new Regulations are (1) the 
great freedom allowed to the teacher who needs no detailed 
advice on framing a course in Geography, and (2) the very 
judicious advice given to the teacher who has not made a special 
study of the science. The only limitation on the freedom of 
choice (as to areas) is the reasonable demand that, on the com- 
pletion of a four-year course, the scholars shall have more or less 
“sone through the Geography of the World” ; and the only 
interference with individual methods lies in the insistence on 
having a “ suitably graduated series of exercises.” 

The “ Instructions to Inspectors” are really models of what 
such instructions should be for the particular subject, referring 
to (1) the previous knowledge of the scholars, (2) the time per 
baie allowed for the subject, and (3) the method to be pre- 
erred. 

The previous knowledge is to be tested on the scholar’s entry 
upon the course, and the test suggested is of a kind which will 
largely determine the earlier teaching in the direction of simple 
“ World-knowledge ”—the position and the relief of the great 
forms of land and water, and the effect of climatic forces on 
those forms. In the accompanying “Suggestions fora Four- 
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years Course” there is a section on this Preliminary Instruction 
(8-12 years), the advice in which is entirely admirable, and 
makes for a proper and most valuable training of the imagina- 
tion. | 

The number of hours, or periods, per week suggested is 
three—two for school and one for home work ; and it is further 
recommended that one of the school periods “ should be largely 
devoted to dealing orally with exercises and home work.” This 
is the only point on which I do not feel in entire agreement with 
the Regulations. As a schoolmaster, I never had myself more 
than one hour per week for Geography—generally forty-five 
minutes ; and I never set home-work intended to occupy more 
than twenty minutes—in our case the maximum possible 
without infringing on the rights of colleagues or the reasonable 
powers of the boys. I should certainly have rejoiced at having 
a second hour in the week, because I believe Geography to be 
the most educational of all school subjects except literature ; 
but, as a head master, I should have had grave doubts about 
what to exclude from the time-table to make room for a second 
Geography hour, and we did actually cover a comprehensive 
_ syllabus (not unlike the one suggested by the Board) without 
scamping and with very satisfactory results, ¢.v.,in the Cam- 
bridge Locals and Scotch Certificate. In any case, I should 
not have asked for a whole hour of home-work, partly for the 
reasons mentioned above, and partly because I never believed in 
much home-work—least of all where it was demanded by parents 
with the object of “ keeping the boys quiet in the evening.” 

With regard to method, “the Board desire to leave freedom 
and wide scope to schools with regard both to subject-matter 
and methods,” provided that the teaching is “carefully adapted 
to the special conditions existing in each case”—a most wise 
decision. But this is coupled with the advige to teachers to be 
practical, to work by cause and effect, to aim at continuity, to 
prepare a definite plan of work for each term, and—in the 
absence of special knowledge of Geography—to use a text-book. 
Somewhat detailed advice is added on the choice of maps and 
other apparatus and on the exercises suggested—questions and 
answers, notes and diagrams, «c. 

The essence of the whole of this Instruction, No. 3, lies in 
the advice to be practical and to aim at continuity. The 
temptation nowadays is to believe that the Geography lesson 
can only be taught by a specialist, and that it should include 
all things in Heaven and Earth and under the Earth. The 
Board, by their advice about text-books and in other ways, 
show that they consider this belief to be mistaken ; and I think 
‘that they are undoubtedly right. The best school teaching of 
Geography is done, e.g., in Bradford Grammar School, by a 
really good class teacher, who would teach anything and every- 
thing well; and the good class teacher is always on the side 
of a practical, suitable, and well-balanced curriculum, and the 
‘deadly enemy of specialism carried to the length of fads. The 
foundation ot success in such class teaching, because the best 
possible mental discipline for the scholars, is continuity ; and it 
is most gratifying to see, from the Suggestions, that the Board 
have made no provision for the innumerable subjects proposed 
for class teaching nowadays by various theorists who never 
taught—probably never could have taught—a class. 

The Suggestions themselves, in regard to both the general 
plan and the detailed order of areas, &c., are so eminently 
practical and connected that in nine schools out of ten they 
will probably be adopted forthwith. Every step of the work is 
related to “ World phenomena,” provision is made for revision, 
and the subjects (or areas) are arranged so that one leads 
naturally to the next. At the same time, the wise elimination 
of the “unpractical” and the entire freedom allowed to the 
‘teacher as to the sequence of areas make the Suggested Course 
as suitable for a class preparing, or going to prepare, for the 
Cambridge Locals or Preceptors as for the special purpose 
of the Board. Is it too much to hope that a copy of the 
Regulations will meet the eye and, if possible, bring a blush to 
the cheek of whoever is responsible for the grotesque syllabus 
.in Geography issued for the current year by the Oxford Local 
Examination Board ? 


THE Rev. C. D. Du Port, late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools, 
died on September 24 at Staplegrove Rectory. He had been Kector 
of the parish since his retirement. He will be remembered as one of 
the most sympathetic and popular of H.M. Inspectors. - 


JOTTINGS. 


On September 26, after a long but painless illness, there passed 
away at Felixstowe the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., sometime Senior 
Chief Inspector of Schools. After he had served his own generation 
he fell asleep. 


Miss CATHERINE I. Donp, M.A., has been recently appointed to 
the post of Principal of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, the training college for 
women secondary teachers of the Church Education Corporation. 
Miss Dodd has been for many years Lecturer on Education and 
Mistress of Method in the Victoria University of Manchester. She 
has studied educational problems both at home and abroad, and 
worked in the Universities of Jena and Berlin. She has contributed 
to Prof. Sadler’s ** Special Reports ™ articles on ‘‘ The School Journey 
in Germany” and ‘‘ Hungarian Education.” In connexion with the work 
of training teachers in Manchester, Miss Dodd started and carried on 
the College louse School, which, as Prof. Sadler says in his report of 
this institution, “ has already inspired many teachers with new ideals, 
and is likely to influence for good the courses of study and methods of 
teaching in different parts of England.” As Cherwell Hall now has 
connected with it a large secondary day school for girls, Miss Dold 
will be able to carry out her work at the Oxford Training College for 
Women Secondary Teachers under the most advantageous conditions. 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS. — Forms of entry for the 
Higher, Senior, Junior, and Preliminary Local Examinations to be 
held in December next can now be obtained from the local secretaries 
at the several centres. The examinations will commence on Monday, 
December 11. The forms of entry for the Senior, Junior, and Fre- 
liminary Local Examinations are to be returned to the local secretaries 
on or before October 3; those for the Higher Local Examination on or 
before October 31. The regulations for the examinations may be 
obtained from the local secretaries at the centres of examination, or 
from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Tue National Education Association has done well to publish in 
pamphlet form the speeches made at the last Annual Meeting by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley and Mr. A. C. D. Acland. Lord Stanley is racy 
as ever, and he calls the Board of Education—a Board, ‘‘ Early in 
the eighties, when I was in Parliament, Mr. Mundella came to me in 
the Lobby, and said: § What is this you have been saying about me? 
I am told you are going about saying that I am worse than the 
Tories.’ I answered: ‘That is entirely incorrect ; but I will tell you, 
if you like, what I did say. I said you are as bad as the Tories.’ 1 
do think there is hardly a person who has been on the Board of Edu- 
cation who ought not to sit at Charing Cross in a white sheet for some 
hours daily.” 


WE cannot forbear quoting one more characteristic reminiscence of 
Lord Stanley. ‘‘ When I was member for Oldham, my constituents 
wanted me to go to the Board of Education with them, to plead for a 
very bad, rotten British school. I said: ‘I will come with you’; and 
I went, and saw Sir Patrick Cumin, who told them this was a school 
that they ought to shut up. I said that I agreed with him.” Courage 
is comparative, and it is not strange that in Lord Stanley's eyes 
“ members of Parliament are terrible cowards.” 


From Lord Stanley to Mr. Acland is a change from gay to grave; 
but his indictment of the Government, if more temperate, is no less 
severe. Here is one telling point in his speech: ‘‘In the Preparatory 
Memorandum recently issued by the Board of Education I read: ‘ The 
funds placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Board for the purpose 
of promoting the efficiency of secondary schools are very limited in 


amount.’ I would make this criticism: No private me `e of Parlia- 
ment has the power of increasing a vote which stands or imate; 
so I should have thought that particular phrase rathe' ~... 21d. It 
should read: ‘The funds placed by the Treasury,’ & 1o . son 
to show that, against the £12,000,000 spent on eleme: =:'™ ion, 


there stand only £100,000 for local University colleges, auu something 
under £ 300,000 for secondary schools. ‘‘ If we were spending a million, 
we should not be spending one penny too much,” 


ONE other pronouncement is important as a prognostic of what will 
be done under a Liberal Government. ‘‘If we spend public money 
on training elementary teachers, we ought to spend public money on 
training secondary teachers. The need is the same, the interests are 
the same.” moe 
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IN Prof. Sadler's recent reports on Exeter and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
there are some instructive figures relating to salaries. At the Exeter 
Grammar School the salaries of seven assistant masters range from 
£130 to £200. At the Newcastle Grammar School the salaries of 
fourteen assistant masters range from £120 to £245. At the Rutherford 
College Secondary Day School the average salary is as high as £141, 
but this is earned by extra evening work. At one girls’ school which 
shall be nameless the average salary is £63. No wonder Prof. Sadler 
remarks: ‘* If this were doubled, the amount could hardly be deemed 
excessive.” We need hardly repeat Prof. Sadler's general prescription, 
written in the first instance for Liverpool—initial salary £150, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300 as a minimum. 


THE South Kensington branch of the Board of Education have 
issued a memorandum to Inspectors of technical institutions pointing 
out the various ways in which employers of labour have co-operated with 
the managers of such institutions, These methods of help are classed 
under five heads: (1) The payment of fees or offer of prizes to em- 
ployees. (2) Increase of wages on gaining a certificate. (3) Allowance 
of time for attendance at classes. ‘* The best results are obtained 
when the total time thus allowed per week approximates to one working 
day.” (4) The granting of scholarships to enable a few specially 
qualified students to attend a full technical course of two or three years. 
Such cases are, of course, rare. (5) Supervision of the curriculum and 
the instruction given in the technical school by a committee of em- 
pioyers. In our judgment the third of these methods is by far the 
most important, and employers, “sua si bona norint,” would be con- 
vinced that the time of their apprentices so lost to them would, in 
the end, prove pure gain. 


Mr. Hunert READE is desirous of bringing before the Colonial 
Conference which meets next year the following question :—-‘* How can 
Englishmen who have received an advanced education, and wish to 
settle in our colonies, be admitted to their Universities and technical 
colleges for the purpose of receiving technical training under local 
conditions?” Matriculated students of any British University are 
already, with rare exceptions, admitted, but the difficulty arises with 
students holding only local or other certificates. We shall be happy 
either to publish or to forward to Mr. Reade suggestions or schemes. 


MR. SHARPLES, ex-President of the N.U.T., has been inquiring how 
many members of the Union are graduates, and announces that the 
number is over a thousand. This furnishes a telling argument against 
the division of the Register into Columns A and B, but it hardly 
justifies Mr. Coward's guess that there are probably as many teachers 
in elementary schools in possession of degrees as in schools of other 
types. Even were this the fact, it would only mean that less than 
2 per cent. of primary teachers are graduates. 


Dr. WILLIAM GEORGE HENDERSON, the Dean of Carlisle, who 
died on September 24 at the advanced age of eighty-six, though better 
known to this generation as an authority on liturgies, was in his day a 
distinguished schoolmaster. After a distinguished career at Oxford, 
where he carried off the chief University prizes, he was appointed in 
1845 to the Head Mastership of the Magdalen College School. This 
post he held for only a year, being appointed a tutor, and afterwards 
Principal, of Bishop Hatfield Hall, in the University of Durham. 
From 1852 to 1862 he was Principal of Victoria College, Jersey, and 
from 1862 to 1882 Head Master ot Leeds Grammar School. In 1884 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery of Carlisle. 


A NICE point at law will, it would seem, not be determined till a 
case arises. Are managers of schools severally and individually re- 
sponsik’e ^., expenditure incurred in the repair of schools? In 1903 


Sir W in, in reply to Dr. Macnamara, said: ‘The Board are 
advi no manager is personally liable unless he chooses to make 
hir ! ecoming a party toa contract ” ; and later on the Board 
ir jvcandum to the same effect. Since then the Board have 


repune , n» ineir rashness, and, in reply toa manager's inquiry, state 
that it is a legal question on which they have no authority to express 
an opinion ; the inquirer had better consult his solicitor. 


THE Association of Head Mistresses announce an Educational Con- 
ference to be held on October 28 at the Clothworkers’ Hall. The 
subjects to be discussed are Co-education ; Establishment of different 
Types of Secondary Schools by Local Authorities ; Bearing of the 
New Code on Principles and Practice of Education. Women members 
of County and Borough Education Committees are invited. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the *‘ Journal ” zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.| 


TuE Council met on June 29. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Vice-Chairman; Mr. E. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. C. Gran- 
ville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, Miss E. 
Newton, and Mr. W. Trevor Walsh. The special business of the 
meeting was the consideration of the report of the Emergency Com- 
mittee bringing up the draft of the Memorandum on the Remuneration 
and Fenure Conditions of Teachers in Secondary Schools. After long 
and detailed discussion, the draft was settled approximately in final 
form, and the Vice-Chairman gave notice that he would move at the 
next Council Meeting: ‘That the Memorandum, as modified, be 
adopted by Council for circulation.” ` 

The date of the next Council Meeting was fixed for July 15, and the 
ordinary business was adjourned till then, with the exception of the 
following :—The Vice-Chairman was unanimously re-elected to his 
office for the session 1905-6; five new members of the Guild were 
elected (Central Guild, 4; Manchester Branch, 1); and Miss H. 
Busk and Miss H. Sullivan, of King’s Edward's Girls’ School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham, were elected to represent the Guild on the National 
Council of Women at the Annual Meeting of the National Union of 
Women Workers at Birmingham in October, 1905. 

At the Meeting of Council on July 15 there were present: The 
Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, Vice-Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Mr. G. 
Collar, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. J. R. Langler, Miss E. J. Not- 
cutt, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. W. Trevor Walsh. 
The Vice-Chairman moved the resolution announced at the former 
meeting, and was seconded by Mrs. Turner. After further discussion 
three modifications were introduced into the draft, with the consent of 
the mover and seconder, ard the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Memorandum, as finally settled (the Chairman, who was away 
from England, added his signature later), runs as follows :— 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REMUNERATION AND 
TENURE CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Council of the Teachers’ Guild have, for some time past, viewed 
with anxious concern the short supply of men and women now entering 
the teaching profession, especially of those who possess good academic 
qualification ; and, being convinced that this evil, if unchecked, is 
likely to carry with it serious consequences to the nation at large, they 
desire to invite attention to the following statement :— 

It is in secondary schools that this deficiency in the supply of quali- 
fied teachers is most grave, The number of University graduates with 
good qualifications who offer themselves for vacant posts in these 
schools is wholly insufficient. The career of the teacher does not hold 
out adequate inducements to men and women of energy and intellectual 
capacity ; the former, in an ever-increasing degree, are diverted into 
other professions which offer better and more assured prospects. 
There is a real danger that the shortage in the supply of teachers will 
be met by the acceptance of a lower standard of intellectual equipment 
and general culture. 

Two main causes are, in the opinion of the Council, responsible for 
this state of things. : 

First, the salaries paid at present are too low as compared with th 
remuneration which prevails in other professions. Those who by a 
long and, in many cases, expensive course of preparation have been 
fitted for the responsible and exacting duties of the teacher, and upon 
whom great and growing demands are made both in the way of intellect 
and of character, may reasonably look for a life of modest comfort. 
But with the existing rates of payment even this prospect is too often 
absent ; while any provision for the future is almost, if not altogther, 
beyond their means. 

The Council accordingly suggest that the rates of salary should, as 
soon as possible, be the following :— 

(1) For men, registered, or qualified for registration, in Column B 
of the Register of Teachers, and teaching in secondary schools, an 
initial salary (non-resident) of £150, rising to a maximum of from 
£250 to £350. 

(2) For women, correspondingly qualified, and teaching in second- 
ary schools, the initial salary should be not less than Pao, rising 
to a maximum of from £200 to £250. 

Teachers with special qualifications, or occupying posts of special 
responsibility, should receive salaries on a higher scale. 

In fixing the salary of any teacher, previous experience should be 
taken into consideration. 

In the opinion of the Council these are the lowest terms that should 
be offered if teachers are to be found who will/be’fitted to carry out 
their responsibilities in the immediate-future, 
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The Council are further of opinion that the salaries of assistant 
teachers should, in all cases, be fixed and paid directly by the govern- 
ing body; also that when saiaries are not paid by the term or half- 
term the contracts should be so drawn that the teachers should not 
suffer any detriment thereby, #.¢., they should in all cases receive at 
the rate of a third of the annual salary for a term’s work. 

Provision should also be made for retiring pensions, both for heads 
of schools and for assistants, in all cases by joint contributions from 
teachers and governing bodies. 

But, in the second place, it is not only the rate of remuneration, but 
also the conditions of tenure, which are highly unsatisfactory. Under 
this head the Council hold to the views which they have already pub- 
lished. They are of opinion that, for the dignity and general welfare 
of the profession, and in recognition of the fact that an assistant 
teacher works for the community rather than for an individual, it is 
desirable that he or she should be selected by the head master or head 
mistress of a school for one (or two) years of probation, and, if re- 
commended by the head master or head mistress for a permanent 
appointment, should be e/ected to it by the governing body of the school. 
Dismissal should be at the hands of the same body, and an appeal 
should lie either to the Local Educational Body or to the Board of 
Education. An appeal should also lie to one or other of these bodies 
in the case of the dismissal of a head master or head mistress. 

The Council hold that, in all cases, both heads and assistants should 
be engaged under written and stamped agreements. 

Finally, they are of opinion that the clauses in the schemes of en- 
dowed schools whereby heads and assistants are dismissible “at 
pleasure,” are objectionable, and that in their place should be sub- 
stituted clauses designed to carry out the views already expressed by 
the Council. 

The Council have the honour of sending you this Memorandum as 
the outcome of their serious deliberation, and invite your earnest con- 
sideration of the same. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
S. H. BUTCHER, Chairman. 
H. WesieyY DENNIS, Vice-Chairman. 


It was decided that the Memorandum should be sent out in the 
middle of September to the Chairmen and Secretaries of all Education 
Committees of County and County Borough Councils in England and 
Wales, to the Education Committee of the County Councils Association, 
the Association of Education Committees of County Councils, the 
Ana of Directors and Secretaries for Education, and to the 

ress. 

On the report of the Organizing Committee, the new abridged 
Prospectus of the Guild was settled for printing. The proposed letter 
to heads of schools urging them and their staffs to join the Guild was 
approved. The letter runs as follows :— 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM,—The Council of the Teachers’ Guild are 
desirous that the aims and work of the Guild should be clearly under- 
stood by all teachers, and we therefore send you some copies of their 
short Prospectus, which sets out briefly most of its important activities. 

The Guild is a comprehensive body, including teachers in all grades 
of schools and in the Universities, and is thus able to represent the 
attitude of the teaching profession as a whole towards all the problems 
which confront it. The Council are specially occupied at the present 
time in attempting to secure a Register of Teachers more in conformity 
with the interests and the wishes of the profession than the present one, 
and to improve the remuneration and tenure ccnditions of teachers. 
It is the broad professional basis of the Guild that gives special weight 
to its recommendations whenever it approaches Parliamentary or 
Municipal Authorities, and the Council desire always to preserve such 
a balance between different classes of teachers amongst the members of 
the Guild as will be a guarantee of the maintenance of that basis. 

The only means of consolidating the profession and making its 
opinions effectual in obtaining what its members consider necessary for 
its welfare is to strengthen numerically and in every way such an 
organization as the Teachers’ Guild. 

The Council therefore hope that you will feel inclined to join the 
Guild, if not already a member, and also that you will urge its claims 
upon your staff, with a view to their becoming members, and thus 
help to make it more thoroughly representative of the teaching pro- 
fession. The usual nomination form will not be required in the case of 
applicants for membership in response to this letter. They are invited 
to write their names in full, name of school, and amount of subscrip- 
tion (see Abridged Prospectus) on the back of this letter, and return it 
to the General Secretary at the Offices of the Guild.—We remain, dear 
Sir or Madam, yours faithfully, 

S. H. BUTCHER, Chairman of Council. 
HENRIETTA Busk, Chairman of Organizing Committee. 


A letter to prominent teachers in the different centres of population 
where no Branch of the Guild exists, urging the formation of Branches, 
was also submitted and approved. 

On the General Secretary’s report, three applicants for membership 
of the Central Guild were elected. 


A cordial vote of congratulation to Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., 
Chairman of the Thrift and Benefits Committee of the Guild, on his 
elevation to the dignity of knighthood, was passed. 

A donation of one guinea was made to the funds of the National 
Union of Women Workers. 

It was decided to ask the Central Guild and the Branches to watch 
the schemes proposed for secondary endowed schools within their 
areas, and to depute one person each for this special purpose. 

On the report of the Education and Library Committee the annua! 
subscription to the new Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild for 
outside members was fixed at 10s. 6d. (The subscription for members 
of the Guild will be 2s. 6d.) 

The resolution of the Bath and East Somerset Branch, in favour of 
permanent tenure for assistant teachers and of a General Pension Fund, 
was referred to the Political Committee, who were also instructed to 
report on the Leaving Certificate question. 

The reports of the Holiday Resorts Committee and of the Finance 
Committee were adopted. 

The next Meeting of Council was fixed for October §, or one week 
earlier, if necessary. 

The inauguration of the Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild 
will be celebrated by a lecture by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., 
F. R.S., Principal of University College, Bristol, on ‘‘ Mental Digest- 
ion,” at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. (near Gower Street 
Station, Metropolitan Railway), on October 20. Tea and coffee at 
8 p.m. Chair to be taken at $30 p.m. This lecture will be open to all 
members of the Teachers’ Guild, whether members of the Education 
Society or not. 

Ata meeting held in the Clapham High School on July 3 for the 
purpose of reorganizing the London Sections of the Central Guild 
South of the Thames along with the members of the Croydon and 
East Surrey Branch (dissolved), the Vice-Chairman of Council, the 
Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, a member of Section F, was xppointed chair- 
man of the meeting. It was decided to form a new South London 
Section, and to appoint a Provisional Committee for the purpose, with 
Mr. Wesley Dennis, Principal of St. John’s College, Battersea, as Chair- 
man, Miss E. Roseveare, of Streatham Hill High School, and Miss S. 
Walker, of Southlands College, Battersea, as Hon. Secretaries. The 
Inaugural mecting of the new Section has been fixed for Tuesday, 
October 10, 8 p.m., at the Stockwell Training College, by invitation of 
the Principal, Miss Manley. A lecture will be given by Mr. A. Burrell, 
M.A., Principal of the Borough Road Training College, Isleworth, on 
“The Greek and Roman Underworld,” and in the course of the 
meeting the views of members on the future work of the Section will 
be invited. Members of the Guild from any part of London will be 
welcome at the lecture. The College is easily accessible, as it is quite 
close to the Stockwell Station of the City and South London Electric 
Railway. 

The special fund for the reduction (or extinction) of the deficit in 
the funds of the Guild, which has been accumulating for the last ten 
years or so, now stands at £358. 9s. gd., with a further sum of £7. 7s. 
promised. The sum required to extinguish the deficit completely, and 
to cover the cost of the appeal for this purpose, is about £420. Some 
Branches are still collecting locally for the fand. 

The Teachers’ Guild Holiday Courses of 1905, in France, Germany, 
and Spain, were held in August, with very satisfactory results. The 
number of students at Tours was 42; at Honfleur, §3; at Neuwied, 
34; and at Santander, 2—total, 131 (the total number of students in 
1904 was 108; in 1903, 115; in 1902, 118). Very gratifying letters 
have been received from some of those who attended, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Guild who personally supervised the courses speak in 
high praise of the conduct and ditgence of the students. 


The following ‘f Autumn Programme ” has been issued by Section B 
London Members of the Central Guild. 

friday, October 6.—Lecture by H. B. Garrod, M A., on £* Classical 
Teaching for Non-Classical Pupils,” at the North London Collegiate 
School, Sandall Road, N.W. (by kind invitation of Mrs. Bryant). 
Tea and coffee, 7.45 p.m. 

Friday, October 25.—Inaugural lecture of the Teachers’ Guild Edu- 
cation Society, by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., on 
“ Mental Digestion,” at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. Tea 
and coffee at 8. Chair will be taken at 8.20. 

Friday, November 17.—Central Guild Meeting. Discussion on 
“ What is the Educational Effect of Fairy Tales and Legends?” 

Tuesday, November 28,—Discussion on the question ‘* Should Infant 
Schools be continued as a compulsory seetion of Education?” at 74 Gower 
Street (Hostesses, Miss Ambler and Miss Lawford). Tea and coffee, 
7-45 p-m. 

Among the speakers will be Miss M. E. Findlay, Miss Penstone, and 
Mr. T. G. Tibbey (Hon. Secs. of the Teachers’ Guild Education 
Society), and Mrs. E. M. Shaw (of the Infants’ Department, Church 
Street School, Stoke Newington.) 

BRANCHES. 

Manchester.—‘‘ My Dog” was the subject of-a delightful hour's talk 

given by Prof. Alexander to an audience of teachers, including the 
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members of this Branch, in Manchester University on May 26. Prof. 
Alexander has studied the mind of his dog with scientific thoroughness, 
and he gave the fruit of his studies in a lecture full of charming humour. 
The psychological part of the lecture had, of course, much educational 
value, because of the analogies suggested to the students of the child- 
mind, but it was the biographical part that gave most pleasure. The 
tale of the dog’s merits and demerits was unfolded with an air of philo- 
sophical aloofness, relieved now and then by some phrase that revealed 
a pardonable fondness. It was the faithful history of a dog’s mind ; 
his likes and dislikes, and the ‘‘why’’ of each. How mucn does a dog 
reason ? was the question all the experiments tended to answer. From 
observing his dog—which, by the way, we were pleased to hear was an 
Irish terrier—Prof. Alexander has arrived at a rather modest estimate 
of a dog's mental power. His dog, he said, had learned ‘‘ how things 
go, but not ‘the go’ of them,” or, in other words, his actions were 
intelligent, but not rational. He knew mechanically what effects 
followed from what causes, but not why they followed. Similarly, his 
virtues were not moral—they were merely habits ; he did not know the 
reason for prohibitions—his sense of guilt was only the presentiment of 
a whipping. These were a few of the conclusions underlying the 
professor’s pleasant string of anecdotes about his dog, some of whose 
* acquired dexteritics ” (the word ‘‘ tricks” being banished as unworthy) 
were related with ill-concealed pride. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“English Men of Letters.” —Edward FitzGerald. 
By A. C. BENSON. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

All that Mr. Benson writes—and he writes a great deal—is 
marked by easy grace, never stilted and never slipshod, and 
by acatholic taste sympathetically appreciative and at the same 
time discriminating. Here his thesis is excellently stated on 
the first page—a life singularly devoid of incident, of which 
the tangible results are one small volume of imperishable 
quality, some accomplished translations, and many beautiful 
letters ; but “over the whole is the indefinable charm of 
temperament and personality.” . 

These are slender materials for a volume of two hundred 
pages, and it is a triumph of literary skill that the interest 
is sustained to the end. There is, indeed, some padding and 
some repetition. Even Mr. Benson fails to inspire any in- 
terest in Jámí and Attar, and FitzGerald’s “strenua inertia,” 
though it is, doubtless, the dominant note of his life, is too 
much harped upon; yet we have here the quintessence of Dr. 
Aldis Wright’s eight volumes and of Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
ponderous biography. Where Mr. Benson seems to us to fail 
is in imperfect sympathy with FitzGerald’s bohemianism. 
He excuses, he palliates, he almost condones, FitzGerald’s in- 
dolence ; but he cannot wholly reconcile himself to the fact 
that he was content to be “a dreamer in the land.” More 
than once he refers to him as a literary Hamlet—a comparison 
as unjust to FitzGerald as it is, if we accept Prof. Bradley’s in- 
terpretation, to the Prince of Denmark. FitzGerald had no 
task laid upon him by Fate : birth, temperament, circumstances 
all conspired to mark out for him “ fallentis semita vitae” ; and, 
had he chosen what seems to Mr. Benson the more excellent 
way of a learned professor or a Government official, or even of a 
country gentleman, it is certain that “Omar” would never have 
been written. Mr. Benson can tolerate Posh and other ec- 
centricities, but he draws the line at stubbly chins and un- 
brushed hats. 

The literary judgments, especially as regards “ Omar” and 
the “ Letters,” are fine and discriminating. To the translation 
of the “Agamemnon ” he hardly does justice. After all, it is 
the same method as was pursued in the “ Omar,” with this 
distinction: that the Persian is nothing and the Greek every- 
thing to us—we mean to the lay reader. To FitzGerald’s own 


literary criticisms Mr. Benson seems to us over-indulgent. For » 


single beauties FitzGerald had a wonderful fair ; but of a great 
work of art as a whole, such as the “ Iliad,” the “ Commedia,” 
or “ Paradise Lost,” he had no appreciation, and in the obiter 
dicta of his “ Letters” there are more misses than hits. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 
(21s. net. Methuen.) 

The “ Life” is at once a completion of and a complement to 

the edition of “ Lamb’s Works and Letters” which we recently 

noticed. To those who possess the eight volumes it will serve 


Two Vols. 


as a commentary; but it is likewise an independent work 
which may be read without consulting the original text. 
Quotations are always given in full. 

Mr. Lucas is no less a fervent admirer of Lamb than the late 
Canon Ainger ; but the “ Life,” in method and style, stands at 
the opposite pole to the monograph in “English Men of 
Letters.” Ainger is allusive, epigrammatical, malin, as if the 
mantle of “Saint Charles” had decended on his disciple. 
Mr. Lucas is staightforward, matter-of-fact, exegetical, a 
chronicler, or, as he modestly calls himself, a stage manager. 
He tells year by year, almost day by day, the story of Charles 
Lamb’s and his sisters life, as far as possible, in their own 
words and those of their contemporaries. Such a work repre- 
sents the labour of a lifetime. Every hint and allusion is 
tracked to its source with the perseverance and ingenuity of a 
Sherlock Holmes, and the annotations on the text may be com- 
pared with Bengel’s “Gnomon.” Thus, Elia tells us that in 
his hack days he made jests for the Morning Post on the 
fashion of pink stockings, and we have two pages of these jests 
extracted from the old files, valuable only as an awful com- 
mentary on the text “ Corruptio optimi,” though this is not the 
moral that Mr. Lucas draws. Mr. Lucas is a faithful chronicler, 
who, though he may extenuate somewhat, sets down naught in 
malice. He gives verbatim the famous (or infamous) extract 
from Carlyle’s “Diary”; but his véfosfe lacks lightness of 
touch. Instead of dismissing it as a boutade, due probably to 
spleen and indigestion, he contrasts the end of a life of un- 
complaining unselfishness with the beginning of “a career of 
impatience and omniscience.” 

uch comments are the exception, and the chronicler, as a 
rule, adheres strictly to his r/e. His rare criticisms are So just 
that we wish at times that he had been less objective. One 
sample must suffice: “English literature has nothing that, in 
its way, is better than Z/za’s best. The blend of sanity, sweet 
reasonableness, tender fancy, high imagination, sympathetic 
understanding of human nature, and humour, now wistful, now 
frolicsome, with literary skill of unsurpassed delicacy, makes 
Elia unique.” 

It is a work that no future student of English literature in 
the first half of the nineteenth century can affora to overlook. 
The numerous portraits and other illustrations add greatly to 
its value. / 


The Teaching of Modern Languages. By LEOPOLD BAHLSEN, 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by M. BLAKEMORE 
EVANS, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

“ Jottings on Modern Language Teaching with special refer- 
ence to American Schools” would have been a more exact 
title. In the space of a hundred pages Dr. Bahlsen has 
attempted to give an historical sketch of the beginnings of 
modern language teaching, the dark ages of the grammarians, 
and the renascence begun under Perthes and Viétor ; a treatise 
on phonetics for the use of schools ; model lessons for be- 
ginners in German; and a proposed course of readings in 
German literature. Any one of these four subjects would 
furnish ample materials for a monograph of a hundred pages, 
and it would be vain to look for more than suggestive essays. 
The student of method will not find much deserving his atten- 
tion; but the teacher may glean some useful hints. Dr. 
Bahlsen is echt deutsch, and the part that England and France 
have played in the reform movement is barely glanced at. 
A. J. Ellis (credited with a Cambridge professorship) and A. M. 
Bell are mentioned, and the writings of Sweet, Miss Soames, 
and Prof. Rippmann are named; but this exhausts the list of 
English reformers. Dr. Bahlsen’s last word is an exhortation 
to study the speeches of Bismarck—a greater than Demosthenes 
or Cicero—“ the greatest hero of his nation, of whose spirit 
the sons of America should also receive a spark.” Doubtless, 
to pupils fortified with the antitoxin of the “ Biglow Papers ” 
the poison may prove innocuous. 

This leads us to remark one striking defect in the general 
treatment. There is no reference to the native tongue, and 
from page 82 it might be inferred that German is to be begun 
before English grammar has been touched, Dr. Bahlsen calls 
himself a “moderated reformer,” whatever that may mean ; 
but, as he maintains that “a modern language exists for prac- 
tical application,” that the aim and object of the pupil is to 
learn to express his thoughts in it, we shall not be far wrong if 
we class him as a whole-hogger. The counsel to read “ Faust ” 
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in elegant extracts or a neat analysis, and the “ Lager,” but not 
“ Wallenstein,” bewrays him. His translator has not succeeded 
in removing all traces of the German origin. “The sad con- 
dition of language instruction,” “in the last analysis,” “ arch- 
ives” (where “museums” is obviously meant), "“ grewsome,” 
“fulfill,” “skillful” are strange to English eyes, and “to list a 
selection” is a use unknown to Murray. 


School Training. By R. E. Hucues, M.A., B.Sc. 

l (7x 5im:, pp. ix, 118; 2s. W. B. Clive.) 

Mr. Hughes has produced a well written and thoroughly up-to-date 
little book. He begins with the aim of school training in its general 
aspect, and then passes to consider the physical, intellectual, and moral 
aims, giving a chapter to each ; then come school in its relation to home, 
and, lastly, the school and the community. The book is primarily in- 
tended to help those who are preparing for the Certificate Examina- 
tion ; but it will be found interesting by others as well, even by those 
who have been for some years at work. No one can read it without 
gaining some fresh matter to think about. The notes at the bottoms 
of the pages are well chosen and very much to the point. Altogether 
deserves to succeed. 


A Sixteenth Century Anthology. Edited by ARTHUR SYMONS, 
(Blackie. ) 

This last volume of the ‘‘ Red Letter Library ” is one of the daintiest, 
if not the daintiest. If we compare a sixteenth century anthology 
with a seventeenth or eighteenth, we are like to exclaim with Horace : 
‘* Aetas parentum,” &c. The anthology is original in the sense that 
Mr. Symons has used his own judgment and disregarded the choice 
of previous florilegists. The result is that we have here several gems 
of poetry that were to us unknown. We only wish that he had given 
himself more scope by restricting or omitting altogether the selections 
from Shakespeare and Spenser. 


The Months: a Pageant. By Curistina Rossetti. Pictured by 
LEVINE HALMER. (Price 6s. net. G. Philip.) 

We can warmly recommend these pictures in black and white for 
the walls of a kindergarten. The draughtmanship is true and the 
composition graceful. The commonest country objects of each month 
—birds, beasts, flowers, and fruits—are pleasantly grouped. 


“ The Organized Science Series.” — Model Sights. By WILLIAM 
HALL. (Price 2s. Clive.) 

This is virtually a synopsis of the author’s larger text-book, ‘* Modern 
Navigation.” Examples of ‘‘sights” of every type are worked out 
with explanations, so that the navigator has simply to follow his model. 
The tables used are Inman’s. The steps are ciearly indicated, and 
the working, as far as we have been able to test it, correct. 


Cassell’s History of England. Empire Edition, in weekly parts. 
(Price of each Part, 6d. net.) 

The special feature of this issue is a series of photogravure plates 
from celebrated pictures, which have been expressly prepared for this 
edition. Thus, the frontispiece is Lord Leighton’s wall painting in 
the Royal Exchange of Phceaicians bartering with the Ancient Britons, 
To judge from those that have so far appeared, each photogravure is 
well worth the sixpence that the part costs, while the text itself without 
the illustrations would not be dear at the price. 


Material for Practical German Conversation. 
Foss_eR. (Price 3s. Ginn.) 
This is not the ordinary conversation book which instructs you how 
to take a ticket, pass the time of day with your fellow-traveller, and 
pay your hotel bill. It is an attempt to teach grammar in the widest 
sense of the word, including idioms, conversationally. The talks are 
such as an intelligent student who has learnt German for two or three 
years might have with his language master. The scheme is well 
carried out, and for higher forms the book will prove most useful. 


Handbook of Travel Talk, Nineteenth Edition. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Stanford.) 

Much care has been taken to keep this classic of travelling up to 
date, and in this last edition the technology of motoring has been over- 
hauled and added to. By the help of a full index the tourist will find 
no difficulty in turning up the word or phrase he wants. 


The Dread Inferno. Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. By 
M. ALICE WYLD. (Price 2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Miss Wyld’s unpretentious little volume has, she tells us, “a humble 
and definite aim,” as it is intended ‘‘solely for the use of beginners.” 
It forms an excellent manual to put into the hands of a young student 
who is ignorant of Italian, being quite elementary in style and treat- 
ment. The authoress endeavours, and with no small measure of 
success, to correlate the various forces and influences at work in the 
Italy of the Middle Ages, and here meets the need always felt by those 
who plunge straight into the study of Dante unfurnished with any 
historical equipment. There is an obvious attempt to “preach” in 
places. The author provides us, in fact, as often as not, with a primer 
of ethics as much as with one of Dante. The book reads as if written 
for class use, and as such will certainly be useful. 


By LAURENCE 


Dante and Virgil, By H. M. Beatty, M.A., LL.D., Member of 
Council of Dante Society. (Price 2s. Blackie.) 

Yet one more vade mecum for the Dantist comes to us in this most 
whimsical, but delightful, volume. If the critic is not disarmed by 
Mr. Beatty’s fascinating preface, he is indeed adamant. The authors 
speculations on the real, as contrasted with the medizval, Virgil have 
been thrown into a form which will attract every one who appreciates 
good literary style; and, if he fails to solve the enigma of the ‘‘real 
Virgil,” whom he admits was ‘‘somewhat enigmatic,” he will charm 
all lovers of both the Latin and Italian poets by the art with which he 
has manipulated researches alike curious and interesting. The volume 
isa miniature, but valuable, addition to our Dante lore, and should find 
its ay into the pocket, for which it is so admirably adapted, of many 
a reader. 


Histoire de la Princesse Rosette. By Le Comtesse DE SÉGUR. 
by W. G. Harroc. (Price Is. Rivingtons.) 

This little fairy tale has been very elaborately edited by Mr. Hartog, 
with notes in French, exercises, oral and written, and a vocabulary. 
We are firm believers in making the reader the basis of instruction, 
and, with such an object in view, the present reader is well planned 
and carefully executed. Our only criticism is that a class which has 
spent a term — none too long a period —with the book, will be 
heartily sick of Prince Charmant and Princess Rosette. Why does not 
some one translate t‘ The Rose and the Ring” into French? That 
would not be so likely to pall. For se donner, se donnèrent, on the last 
page, neither vocabulary nor notes help. 


Edited 


Crispin rival de son Mafire. Par LE SAGE. (Price 6d. Arnold.) 

This little work is the antithesis of the preceding. It is a lively 
little comedy; but the notes are mere scraps of translation and the 
vocabulary is defective. On a cursory glance we find znvessamment, 
délicat, femme de robe, all of which need explanation, unnoticed in either. 
That ‘Gil Blas” has secured for Le Sage ‘‘a high position in the 
history of general literature between Swift and Cervantes” is, to say 
the least, a strange way of putting it. 


Mémoires d'un Ane. Par Le Comtesse DE SÉGUR. Edited by 
Lucy C. FERRER. (Price is. Arnold.) 

This familiar child’s story is edited with corresponding questions and 
thème and a vocabulary. The questions include ‘‘ formation of words,” 
a useful and much neglected exercise. There are no notes, and in the 
vocabulary there are several omissions—amuser (not *‘to amuse”), 
cole, coucker (not se coucher), à gut mieux, mieux. 


Steps ta Literature. Seven vols. (Pp. 112 to 224; 10d. to Is. 6d. 
Edward Arnold.) 

A capital set of reading books, ranging from Book I., ‘* Tales of the 
Homeland,” to Book VI., ‘Glimpses of World Literature.” The 
selections are exceedingly well made throughout, including every kind 
of literature from fairy tales and simple poetry to Thackeray and 
Browning. Books I. and II. are illustrated with drawings made speci- 
ally for them ; the others contain a large number of reproductions from 
famous pictures by British and foreign artists. The whole set are 
admirable, and make one long to be a child again and read them all 
for the first time. 


The Lanidseer Object Readers. Three vols. (from ad. to rs. 34.) anda 
supplementary volume, ŽZandseers Conversational Object Reader 
Jor Infants (8d.). (G. Philip & Son.) 

These volumes contain simple reading lessons on the large coloured 
wall pictures published by George Philip & Son, reduced facsimiles of 
which are given. They deal with plants and animals in an interesting 
manner, and are well illustrated. 


The York Readers. Book III. (1s. G. Bell & Sons.) 
This is a pretty volume, well illustrated, and well fitted to serve as a 
reader. The facts on natural objects are particularly well presented, 
and the grammatical exercises given at the end are good. 


Easy Stories from English History. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 
(7x5 in., pp. viii, 128; is. Methuen.) 

A personal presentation of some thirty-five famous personages and 
events from Caradoc to General Gordon, by the author of ‘ Makers of 
Europe.” The stories are well chosen and well told. For so small 2 
book a capital ‘*‘ bird’s-eye view ” of the whole course is given. 


“The Swan Shakespeare.”—(1) Twelfih Nicht. With Notes, &c.. 
by ALFRED L. CANN, B.A., and illustrated by GRENVILLE 
MANTON. (71% x 5in., pp. xxiii, III; 18.) (2) Much Ado about 
Nothing, With Notes, &c., by ROBERT WILKINSON, M.A., anc 
illustrated by H. A. MILLAR, (Same size, pp. xxx, 126; Is.) 
(Longmans.) 

These are two volumes of the prettily bound and, on the whole, well 
illustrated ‘* Swan” edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The introductions 
do not help us much, but the notes are good; they give, however, 
little more than verbal explanations. But the plays are so well printed 
and so well bound that we care little for either, and take the plays as 
they are given us. 
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(1) Selections from Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. Edited by A. S. 
Lamprey, B.A. (714% x5 in., pp. 1313 Is. 3d.) (2) Selection 
from Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Edited by the sam 
(74 x5§in., pp. 148; Is. 3d.) (3) Stories from the Northern 
Sagas. Selected and Edited by AI.BANY F. Major and E. E. 
SvEIGHT. With a Preface by the late Prof. YORK POWELL. 
(714 x 5 in., pp. xx, 284; 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall & Son.) 

The first two of the above volumes are edited by Mr. A. S. 
Lamprey, and give in brief the life and adventures of Pizarro 
and of Cortés. They are well,selected and put together, and are 
well illustrated. They will serve as admirable reading books. 
The “Stories from the Northern Sagas” is in its second edition— 
revised and enlarged. It is excellently selected and illustrated, and 
forms an admirable introduction to the literature of Scandinavia. It is 
approved by the late Prof. York Powell, and consists of stories chosen 
from a great variety of Norse sources. It is picturesque and full of 
interest, and will serve as an excellent reader for boys and girls—who 
are not likely to go to sleep over such tales as that of ‘‘ Grettir the 
Strong ” or ‘* Thrond of Gate.” 


“Miniature Series of Great Writers.”—(1) Johnson. By JOHN 
DENNIS. (6% 334 in., pp. 85; Is. net.) (2) Defoe. By ALBINIA 
WHERRY. (pp. 128.) (3) De Quincey. By H. S. SALT. 


(pp. 112.) (Beli & Sons.) 

A capital series of little books on big subjects. There is not room 
todo more than tell the main facts of the lives of the great writers 
and to touch very lightly in passing on the criticism of their writings. 
But the best use is made of the space, such as it is. There is no sur- 
plusage in any of them. It is difficult, and perhaps invidious, to make 
distinctions ; but probably Mr. John Dennis’s ‘‘ Johnson ” is, on the 
whole, the best. It is sound and wise in its brief criticisms of the 
great man. We may add that the little volumes are well illustrated 
and daintily bound. 


“ Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics."—(1) A Zale of Two Cities. By 
DICKENS. (2) Hyfatia. By KINGSLEY. (6% x4) in., pp. 384 
and 467; 6d. each. Nelson.) 

Two little volumes of a new series of popular reprints. They are 
wonderfully cheap and well bound, and ought to find many readers. 


Practical Nature Study for Schools. Part I., Questions for Puptls— 
.@ Note-book, By OswaLtp H. Latter, M.A. (8! x 634 in., 
pp- 282. Dent.) 

This book is intended for pupils from about ten to fourteen years of 
age. It provides lessons ip Nature study so contrived that the work 
must be done by each individual pupil as the result of direct personal 
observation. Space is left below each question for the insertion of the 
answer, and the blank pages may be used for drawings, which must 
always be made of everything observed, and for summarizing results. 
Mr. Latter is senior science master at Charterhouse, and knows what 
he is about. But as practical teachers ourselves we do not like the 
insertion of answers in the text, nor even the drawings. These had 
better be done in a separate paper-book, or the volume will speedily 
become too untidy for use. But this is our only bit of fault-finding. 
The questions are excellent and cannot be answered without per- 
sonal observation. There are 877 in all, and many require some 
careful study before they are answered. An index is provided. The 
book is a thoroughly good one. 


“Jack’s Shilling Scientific Series.’—Local Government. By PERCY 
ASHLEY, M.A. (7% 434 in., pp. 190; Is. net. T. C. & E.C. 


Jack.) 

The aim of this small volume is to provide an elementary sketch of 
English local government for such as desire to know something about 
the organization and working of local authorities. It is written by 
Mr. Percy Ashley, a lecturer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science in the University of London, and is well informed 
and up to date, 


“The Belles-Lettres Series.’”—The English Drama. ‘(1) A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon, and other Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by ARLO BATES. (53% x 4in., pp. xxxviii, 305; 2s. 6d. net.) 
(2) Robertson's Society and Caste, Edited by T. EDGAR PEM- 
BERTON. (534 x4in., pp. Xxxv, 251; 2s. 6d. net.) (D.C. 
Heath & Co.) 

(1) In each volume there are a biography and an introduction. 
In the Browning volume these are supplied by Prof. Arlo Bates, and 
are admirably done. The plays are ‘fA Blot in the Scutcheon,” 
“‘Colombe’s Birthday,” ‘SA Soul’s Tragedy,” and ‘‘ In a Balcony.” 
Each play is followed by a brief set of notes, explaining what needs 
explanation—that and no more. The volume is of a handy size and 
well printed. 

(2) Robertson’s plays—‘‘ Society ” and ‘‘ Caste ’—are introduced 
hy Mr. Pemberton in a pleasant chatty way, which takes us back to 
Marie Wilton and the little theatre off the Tottenham Court Road— 
days which seem to have gone by for ever. The hard work, the long 
Waiting, the failure, and then at last the distinguished success—all are 

inted at or given. The plays are printed from the best acting editions, 
and worthily bound. 


“ Favourite Classics.” — Zennyson, Poems. With Introdyctions by 
ARTHUR WAUGH. (1) Early Poems. (Pp. xii, 116.) (2) English 
Idylls. (Pp. xii, 116.) (3) Maud, and other Poems. (Pp. ix, 109.) 
(6x 4in., illustrated ; 6d. net each. Heinemann.) 

A pretty and well printed little edition, just of the size to slip into 
one’s pocket. Mr. Waugh supplies all that is needed in neat 
appreciations of the poems in each volume ; the texts in each case are 
the best to hand; and the small books are well printed and prettily 
bound. Nothing could be better. 


‘© Favourite Classics.”— The Plays of Sheridan : The School for Scandal. 
With an Introduction by EpMUND GOssE. (6x 4in., pp. x, 110, 
with portrait ; 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Gosse prefixes a capital brief introduction to this play—which 
play, by the way, its author never corrected for the press. It is printed 
from the Dublin edition, probably a careless transcript of a rough MS. 
copy of the play presented by Sheridan to his eldest sister. We must 
be thankful, however, for the play in any shape. 


“ English Literature for Secondary Schools.”—Aallads Old and New. 
Parts I. and II. Selected and edited for School use, with Gloss- 
ary, &c., by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. (634 x 437 in.; Part I., 
pp. x, 122; Part II., pp. ix, 108; Is. each Part. Macmillan.) 
Part I. contains a good selection, chiefly of the older ballads; 
Part II. contains one chiefly of the more modern poems, ending 
with Tennyson’s poem ‘‘The Defence of Lucknow.” Both are 
well treated. The glossary is full so as to avoid the necessity 
of giving many notes. There is, rightly enough, no reference to 
philology ; but a few hints, questions, and subjects for essays are given, 
and the names of about half-a-dozen ‘‘ books that might be helpful ” 
are added. Each volume is intended to include text about sufficient 
for the work of one term. They are likely to fulfil their object remark- 
ably well. 


Greek Painter’s Art. By IRENE WEIR. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Greek painting, as such, has almost entirely disappeared. Pliny and 
Pausanias mention the great artists whose names persisted, and they 
described such works as remained to their own day. Modern research 
has proved that the Greeks used strong colours in their architecture and 
sculpture, while in the Pompeian frescoes and mosaics archicologists 
agree to see the vulgarized designs handed down from ancient Greek 
art. Vase paintings and tinted terra-cottas complete the list of our 
resources. Miss Weir has produced a very interesting work. She 
frankly quotes from the best authorities, ancient and modern, and 
illustrates her remarks with many well printed reproductions from 
photographs. The book does not profess to discuss the many vexed 
questions that naturally surround such a subject, but it presents facts 
and opinions in a very readable manner and more fully than can be 
expected in a handbook dealing with Greek archeology as a whole. 
A valuable bibliography is added. 


“The Popular Library of Art.”—Velusguez. By AUGUSTE BRÉAL. 
(2s. and 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

M. Bréal, as might be expected from a French author, waives bio- 
graphical trivialities to make more of Velasquez’s artistry. He succeeds 
in showing the painter as a wonderful realist, concerned entirely with 
the problems of light and colour, and in no sense an idealist and 
dreamer. This is a pleasant little book, illustrated by fifty-one repro- 
ductions after photographs, the only notable omission being that 
masterpiece ‘‘ Innocent X.” 


The Principles of Design. By G. W. RHEAD. (6s. net. Batsford.) 

Mr. Rhead is a well known designer and black-and-white artist. 
This book bears the impress of an experienced man. Written primarily 
for art students preparing for the Board of Education examinations, it 
is yet free from the ‘‘crammer’s” narrowness. The author elucidates 
the principles of design by reference to examples, strongly and artistic- 
ally drawn, but he insists on the student’s own study of the natural 
forms upon which all good design must be based. He is right in 
pointing out (page 124) that ‘‘ proportion and spacing are very much a 
matter of individual feeling and power,” and as much might be said for 
all the phases of design. The value of such a book as this is in direct- 
ing the student to discover, in good a¥tistic work, those principles 
which appear to give to it beauty and sanity. Particularly cogent 
remarks are made on composition of line (page 149), on the value of 
the straight line (page 150), on spacing (page 121), and on methods 
of expression (page 151). The book is well written, and the illustra- 
tions are strong. Is the derivation of sagittate (page 160) correct? 
And are the structural details on any natural form absolutely sym- 
metrical (page 121)? 

MAPS. 


- From Messrs. George Philip we have The World, Asia, and British 
/sles, in their series of ‘‘ Large Schoolroom Maps.” Each map is 
68 x 54 ins. ; price, on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 148. These maps 
perfectly fulfil the desiderata of the Board of Education Circular. 
They are ‘‘ large, clear, and up to date.” 

From Messrs. Stanford we have the New Orographical Map of 
Africa, compiled under the direction of Mr. Mackinder. It measures 
50 x 58 ins., and the price is, mounted on rollers and-varnished, 203, 
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The special feature of this map is that land and sea are either in mono- 
chrome, different levels being shown by tints. In this way it is 
graphically shown that Africa is a vast promontory rising to an 
elevation of over two miles above the ocean bed and articulated to 
Europe and Asia at four points. Names are printed in faint brown, so 
as not to interfere with the general physical effect. It is a beautiful 
specimen of cartography. 

Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston’s Map of the British Empire measures 
72 x 63 ins.; price, mounted, 18s. As a companion for books like 
Dr. Parkin’s and Mr. Lidgett’s, it is invaluable. Ocean routes, cables, 
&c., are shown, and, as it is drawn on Mercator’s projection, distance. 
are easily calculated. There is a handbook to accompany the maps 
price 6d. 


“ [n Memoriam C. G. Gordon.”—The Publisher of The Journal has 
still on hand some bound copies of this volume, price rs. net, pub- 
lished in 1885. A prize of five guineas had been offered for the 
best Epitaph on General Gordon, and the volume consists of 
selected epigrams and lines contributed by Arthur Sidgwick, 
E. D. A. Morshead, James Rhodes, F. W. Bourdillon, and others. 
Any subscriber to The Journal enclosing gd. in postage stamps 
may receive a copy post free. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


T. Macci Plauti Tom., II. Edited by W. M. Lindsay. Clarendon 
Press (Scriptores Classici), 6s. cloth ; §s. paper. 

Augustus, The Life and Times of. By E. S. Shuckburgh. Cheap 
Edition. Fisher Unwin, §s. net. 

Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Inscriptions of Attica. By E. S. 
Roberts and E. A. Gardner. Cambridge University Press, 21s. 

Vedic Metre in its Historical Development. By Prof. E. V. Arnold. 
Cambridge University Press, 12s. net. 


Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. By H. A. J. Munro. Second 
Edition. G. Bell. 

Roman Education. By A. S. Wilkins. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. net. 


Drawing. 


Elementary Brush-work. Studies by Eliz. C. Yeats. 
vised Edition. G. Philip, §s. net. 
Oblique and Geometric Projection. By John Watson. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 


English. 


New and Re- 


Michael Drayton : a Critical Study, with Bibliography. By Oliver 
Elton. Constable, 6s. net. 
Essays on Mediæval Literature. By Prof. W. P. Ker. Macmillan, 


s. net. 

Bera of English Grammar. By A. G. West. Enlarged Edition. 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Works of Abraham Cowley. Text edited by A. R. Waller. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Shelley's Prometheus Unbound: a Study. By J. Macmillan Brown. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Book I. 
shall, Is. 4d. 

Andrew Marvell (English Men of Letters). 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Diary of Samuel Pepys. Globe Edition. 
Notes by G. Gregory Smith. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Macmillan, Is. 

Shelley, Poetical Works of. Edited, with Textual Notes, by Thomas 
Hutchinson. Oxford Edjtion. Frowde, 3s. 6d.3; on India 
paper, 5s. 

Text-book of Précis-Writing. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 


Editea by C. L. Thomson, Mar- 


By Augustine Birrell. 


With Introduction and 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
Edited by G. E. Twentyman. 


By T. C. Jackson and John Briggs. 


History. 

A First History of England. Part VI., 1689-1820. By C. L. Thom- 
son. Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

Mediæval History. By M. A. Howard. Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

Illustrative History. Stuart Period. By J. W. B. Adams. 
2s. 6d. 

Alkibiades : a Tale of the Great Athenian War. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Select Documents illustrating Mediæval and Modern History. By 
Emil Reich. King, 21s. net. 


Mathematics. 


The Winchester Arithmetic. By C. Godfrey and G. M. Bell. 
Teachers’ Edition. Cambridge University Press, 6s, net. 


Marshall, 
By C. H. Bromby. 
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Integral Calculus for Beginners. By Prof. A. Lodge. Bell, 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Dynamics. Second Edition. By W. M. Baker. Bell, 
\ 4s. 6d. 

Key to New School Arithmetic. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Intermediate Mechanics. By Alfred W. Porter. Murray, §s. 

Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. By 
J. W. Mellor. Longmans, I5s. net. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. G. Borchardt. Rivingtons, 4s. 6d. 

Examples in Arithmetic (with or without Answers). By C. O. Tuckey. 
Bell, 3s. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with a Commentary based upon 


Part II. By C. Pendlebury. Bell, 


that of Proclus Diadochus. By W. B. Frankland. Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. net. 
Four- figure Tables and Constants. By William Hall. Cambridge 


University Press, 3s. net. 
Cubic Surfaces. By W. H. Blythe. 


4s. net. 
Graphic Algebra. By J. Lightfoot. 
Miscellaneous. 


The Sunday School Hymnary. Words and Music edited by Carey 
Bonner. Paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth boards, 4s. 

The Magic Hook and other Plays for Children. 
Thomson. Is. 

Psychology for Music Teachers. By Henry Fisher. 

Round the Empire. By Dr. G. N. Parkin. 
Edition. Cassell, 1s. 6d. 

Elementary Arabic : a Grammar. By F. Du Pré Thornton and R. A. 
Nicholson. Cambridge University Press, 6s. net. 

Erasmus, Enchiridio Militis Christiani. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

Woodwork. By S. Barter. Fourth Edition, Revised. Whittaker, 
6 


Cambridge University Press, 


Ralph, Holland, Is. 


By Marian L, 


Curwen. 3s. 
New and Revisel 


S. 

Tekel. By F. J. Adkins. Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 

Quiet Hours with Nature. By Mrs. Brightwen. Fisher Unwin. 23. 

Ethics and Moral Science. By L. Lévy-Bruhl. Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. Constable, 6s. net. 

Methuen’s Books on Business: Civil Engineering. 
Fidler. 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 


German Reader, Writer, and Grammar. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 

De Fivas, Grammaire des Grammaires. Fifty seventh Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Crosby Lockwood, 2s. 6d. 

Ma premiere Visite a Paris. Par A. E. C. With 26 Illustrations. 
Clarendon Press, Is. 6d. 

L’Anniversairede Blanche. Scènes Enfantines. By Clémence Saunois. 
Blackie, Is. 

Anecdotes Faciles et Poésies. By D. O. Super. Heath, Is. 

Gedichte zum <Auswendiglernen. Selected by W. P. Chalmers, 
Harrap, Is. 6d. 


By T. Claxton 


By H. G. Spearing. 


Science. 

Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, with numerous Illus- 
trations. By Prof. W. Ridgeway. Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Science in the School, with Teaching Hints. 
Pillams & Wilson, Is. 6d. net. 

Elementary Chemistry, Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. 
Part I. By F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedley. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 


By W. J. Gibson. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


There seems to be reason at last to believe that the long-hoped-for 
stream of private munificence towards our University has begun to flow, 
and all lovers of learning and of London will trust that the stream of 
benefactions will soon attain a lordly volume. The occasion of this 
pious expression of hope is the munificent gift by Mr. E. G. Bawden, 
of £16,000 to London University for completing the incorporation of 
University College with the University. The donor is a bachelor — 
(not, we believe, of Arts) and a retired London stockbroker. Other 
bachelors and stockbrokers please copy. 

Convocation has reason to congratulate itself that its Chairman, Sit 
E. Busk, has been elected Vice-Chancellor for the current year. 

Sir J. Wolfe-Barry has resigned his membership of the Council for 
External Students. The Goldsmiths’ Company have expressed theif 
willingness to bear the expense of building a gallery and erecting 
additional bookcases in the room which contains the Library of 
Economic Literature collected by Prof. Foxwell, and presented to the 
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University by the Company two years ago. Mr. Reginald A. Rye has 
been appointed Assistant Librarian. Would-be readers must still possess 
their souls in patience, and hope that the use of the reading room and 
general library will be available in their time. 

Amended regulations in the Faculty of Economics have been approved 
for external students for 1907 and following years. The curricula and 
schemes of examination for internal students were correspondingly 
amended, the change coming into operation at once. 

The Jessel Studentship of £50 has been awarded to Miss Winifred 
Gibson, B.Sc. Miss Mary R. Boyd and Miss Haywood, both internal 
students of University College, presented for the M.A. degree theses 
respectively on ‘‘ Three Manuscripts of Renaud de Montauban” and 
on “ The Platonic Psychology in its bearing on the Development of 
Will.” There should be some means of publishing interesting essays 
by students of the University for the benefit of their fellow-students and 
graduates. A charming book on ‘Spanish Influence on English 
Literature ” has just been published : it is specially interesting as being 
Mr. Martin Hume’s London University Extension Lectures on that 
subject revised and rearranged. Apart from Dr. Reich’s lectures, it is 
not easy to recall similar instances of publication of Extension 
lectures, though several lecturers have published Extension manuals. 

The Summer Meeting of Extension students at Oxford attracted up- 
wards of a thousand stuclents, of whom no less than 256 were foreigners 
—the goodly number of 87 forming the German contingent, 49 hailing 
from the United States, and 35 from our friends across the Channel. 
Add to this that there were representatives from Russia (8), Austria, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, and Scandinavia, and it is 
easily seen that British Extension work has its international side. 
The two parts of the Meeting extended through the month, and the 
lectures (1) illustrated the history, literature, and art of the period of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation; and (2) dealt with natural 
science and economics. The Meeting is to be at Cambridge next year, 
when ‘‘ The Seventeenth Century and the Puritan Movement ” is to 
be studied ; and in 1907 Oxford will again be the rallying-ground, and 
the ‘‘ Eighteenth Century ” will be treated. 

A full and well arranged set of lectures will be inaugurated through- 
out the London district about the first week of this month, when the 
new session of Extension lectures begins. 

The Senate has decided to establish a Chair of Protozoology, which 
will be maintained by the sum of £700 a year offered by the Secretary 
for the Colonies for five years, and by a further sum of £200 a year for 
cost of assistants and laboratory. 

A Committee, consisting of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Chairman of Convocation, Sir William Collins, Dr. Gregory Foster, 
Dr. Headlam, Mr. Mackinder, Lord Reay, Sir Owen Roberts, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Sidney Webb, has been appointed to consider 
and report upon the organization of commercial education in the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Edgar Schuster, the Francis Galton Research Fellow in National 
Eugenics, has presented a report containing a preliminary account of 
inquiries which have been made into the inheritance of diseases, and 
especially of feeble-mindedness, deaf-mutism, and phthisis. 

Arrangements have been concluded with Mr. John Murray for the 
publication of a work on ‘‘ Noteworthy Families in Modern Science,” 
written by Mr. Francis Galton in conjunction with Mr. Schuster. 
This is to appear as Vol. I. of the publications of the Eugenics Record 
Office, and will contain accounts of the families of some fifty Fellows 
of the Royal Society. 

Miss Ethel M. Elderton has been appointed Secretary to the 
Eugenics Record Office. 

Under the will of the late Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, the Senate offer a 
prize of £100, open for competition to all members of the medical 
profession in the United Kingdom, for an essay on ‘‘ The Physiology 
and Pathology of the Pancreas.” 

The price of Vol. III. of the University Calendar will in future be 
2s. 6d. per copy, post free, instead of 5s. 5d. 

The progress of the new world-language Esperanto is most inter- 
esting. It has been seriously proposed to teach it in schools, and we 
are waiting to see whether the authorities of our up-to-date University 
will recognize it officially. 4 propos of this question, more encourage- 
ment might be given to the study in the University of the Spanish 
literature and language, which seems to lend many of its good points 
to the new language. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws (including Economics) 
and of Science (including Engineering) will open on Tuesday, October 
3. The following public introductory lectures will be given :— 
Wednesday, October 4, at 9 a.m., Prof. Sir William Ramsay, 
K.C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., on ‘t Some Advances in Chemistry”; and 
at 5 p.m., Prof. L. M. Brandin, L.-es-Lettres, Ph.D., on ‘* La 
Critique Littéraire au XIX¢ Siècle.” Thursday, October 5, at 4.30 
p-m., Prof. L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., on ‘The Teaching of 
Geography to Children.” These lectures are open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 


During the Long Vacation important extensions have been made in 
the Physics Department, which will make the accommodation for 
practical work for junior, senior, and research students more extensive. 
The Physics Theatre has bcen enlarged and reseatcd. Two new rooms 
for practical work have been added to the Chemistry Department. By 
the aid of a grant from the Drapers’ Company, a transit house has been 
built in the grounds, so as to render the facilities for astronomical 
work more complete. 

There have been important developments in the work of the 
Engineering School since last year. The three years’ course for 
students qualifying for the diploma or for the degree in Engineering 
has now been fully organized. In connexion with the Department of 
Civil Engineering and Surveying, an important new departure has 
been taken in the form of enlisting the services of eminent engineers in 
practice for special courses. For instance, Mr. H. Deans, M.Inst.C.E., 
is to give a course in Railway Engineering, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
M. Inst.C.E., in Waterways, Roads, Street Paving, and Tramways. By 
this means, the teaching of the School will be brought into direct touch 
with present-day practice. 

The work of the Architectural Department, under Prof. Simpson, 
is being specially developed. The courses for the three years’ training 
are now completed. At the opening of the session two new studios 
will be provided for junior and senior students, and also smaller studios 
for more advanced sudents doing special work. 

With the help of the Carpenters Company arrangements have been 
made for a series of demonstrations on the working of materials and 
their construction to be held at the Company’s Trades Technical 
School, Great Titchfield Street. This will bring the lectures into close 
association with practice, and will save the necessity of duplicating a 
museum of materials and structures. It is in every way a satisfactory 
example of co-operation between the Carpenters’ Company and the 
University authorities. 

In connexion with the Slade School of Fine Art the following 
special courses will be given during the Michaelmas term :—A course 
on Sculpture, Mediæval, Renaissance, and Modern, by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, beginning on October 27, at 4.30; and a course on the 
Physics and Chemistry of Colours, by Prof. Sir William Ramsay, 
beginning on October 19, at 4.30. 

By the allocation of £16,000 from the Bawden Fund to the Fund 
for Advanced University Education and Research, the sum of £200,000 
necessary to complete the incorporation of the College in the Uni- 
versity has been obtained. In order to complete the funds appealed 
for in May, 1903, a sum of £700,000 is still wanting for buildings and 
equipment. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Special Committee appointed by the Manchester Education 
Committee to consider the question of provision of 
meals for underfed children at the elementary 
schools have presented their report, and, after some 
discussion, the report has been adopted. It has not, however, been 
favourably received by the public nor by the Boards of Guardians. 
After recording the work done in this direction in the past by voluntary 
effort, the report proceeds to recommend that in future twelve centres 
should be opened by the Boards of Guardians, at which meals may be 
supplied to needy children. Now that the duty of feeding the children 
devolves upon the Guardians, the Education Committce do not see 
their way to allow the meals to be served in the schools by the teachers, 
as has hitherto been the case. They are ready, however, to assist the 
Guardians in investigating cases, notifying parents, and collecting the 
contributions of the latter. It is felt in some quarters that, now that 
the cost of the meals will be borne by the Guardians, the Education 
Committee might have continued to allow the use of the schools. 
According to the new scheme, the Guardians point out (1) that it will 
be necessary for them to erect special buildings for the purpose ; 
(2) that the stigma of pauperism will be much more in evidence than has 
hitherto been the case. The separate Boards have therefore deferred 
action till they have had an opportunity of meeting in general con- 
ference. According to an estimate based on previous experience, 10 
per cent. of the 59,000 children attending school in the selected area 
would require relief. 


Pree Meals. 


The following appointments are announced in connexion with the 

School Municipal School of Technology :—Mr. Ernest 
of Technology. Classen, M.A., to be Lecturer in English, Mr. Wm. 
Leicester to be Lecturer in Building Construction, 
and Mr. T. C. Joyce Demonstrator in Physics. The new Calendar of 
the School of Technology opens with a reference to the recently 
instituted Faculty of Technology at the University, in which it is 
pane out that students of the School of Technology may now qualify 
or the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Technical Science. Courses 
in two new subjects are announced—viz., Motor Engineering and 
Descriptive Astronomy and Meteorology. It is hoped that the institu- 
tion of the second will lead to the observatory being more generally 
used. 
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At the University some readjustment of the work in the Depart- 
Pacuit ment of Education has been rendered necessary by 
of Pinca toa: the fact that Prof. Sadler will be unable to lecture 
this session. The appointment of Miss Barbara 
Foxley as assistant lecturer for one year will be a valuable addition to 
the staff. Miss Foxley has been for the past twelve years Head 
Mistress of Queen Mary’s College, Walsall, and has had valuable 
experience in the training of pupil-teachers. There are so far fourmen 
students reading for the diploma. No appointment has yet been made 
to the post rendered vacant by the acceptance by Miss Dodd of the 
Principalship of the Cherwell Hall Training College, Oxford. 


The report of the Museum: Committee shows that that institution is 
still hampered for want of funds. Special attention 
is directed to the additional accommodation required 
to adequately house the valuable herbaria recently 

resented tothe Museum, as well as the unique collection of antiquities 
rom Egypt. Prof. Flinders Petrie is to lecture on October 2 on “* The 
Egyptians in Sinai.” Among other courses announced mention may be 
made of a course of three lectures on ‘‘ The Flora of Africa” by Prof. 
Weiss, who is at present with the British Association in that continent. 


The new Preparatory School to the Grammar School in North Man- 
Pre chester, of which Mr. A. W. Dennis, M.A., is the 
Sch e Head Master, has commenced its first term with 
about forty boys. The statf includes Mr. E. G. V. 
Knox, B.A., late scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Mr. 
Rees, B.A., of University College, Aberystwyth ; and, for the junior 
school, Miss E. K. Fisher, of the Maria Grey Training College. 


At the High School for Girls the numbers have risen to 462. As 
was pointed out by Prof. Lamb, on the Prize Day 
in July, the numbers have now reached the limit 
allowed by the present accommodation, and the 
governors will have to consider whether they will enlarge the buildings 
or raise the standard of the entrance examination. In the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Victoria University last July twenty-two 
pupils passed out of twenty-eight, and two scholarships, each of £60 
for three years, have been awarded to pupils of the school by the 
Education Committees of Lancashire and Manchester respectively. 


The syllabus of the Child Study Association for the coming session 

has been issued. It is significant that the first two 
Obild Study. meetings of the society are to be devoted to the 
consideration of the education of children from 
three to five years of age. On October 6 the discussion is io be opened 
by Miss M. A. Wroe, Principal of the Manchester Kindergarten 
College, who has written very strongly against the exclusion of infants 
from the schools. 


At the monthly meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee, in 
the course of a discussion on the scholarships offered 
by the Committee, the interesting fact came out 
that the only scholarship of £60 tenable for three 
years offered for music had been won by a blind boy who was an 
inmate of Hensham’s Blind Asylum. Another pupil of this institution 
had also taken one of the five music scholarships of £15. 


The Museum. 


Girip 
High School. 


The Blind. 


WALES. 


The Executive Committee of the Welsh National Council have recently 
Welsh Education displayed such marked activity that it is evident that 
Council, they are determined to see their draft scheme adopted 
throughout the Principality and that without much 
further delay. As the support of every County Council is necessary 
before the scheme can become operative, or, at all events, before the 
ideas of its chief promoters may be regarded as realized, considerable 
pressure has recently been brought to bear upon the three recalcitrant 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. These counties 
appear to have withheld their official sanction on account of the inad- 
equate representation which was assigned tothem in thedraft. Several 
of the smaller counties, and especially the agricultural counties, were 
also reluctant to fall into line for the very same reason. In fact, 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, on the principle of representation 
adopted, viz., one member for every 50,000 population, will have a 
majority of one over the other counties combined. These counties, 
therefore, will be in a position to exercise a preponderating influence 
on the new body, and, if they so choose, even to direct the educational 
policy of the whole Principality. Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire 
have already given way before the charm of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
eloquence, but Carmarthenshire has been more difficult to convince, 
and as yet is showing fight. The probability, however, is that before 
long all the County Councils will agree to the scheme, and that the 
control of primary education in Wales will be partially vested in this 
Education Council. The main functions exercised by it will be those 
of inspection of schools and the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers. 
Now it is rather remarkable that a body which is destined to have 
such a far-reaching effect on Welsh education during the present 


generation has hitherto been received with so little real enthusiasm, 
and especially by educationists. This is partly due to their dissatisfac- 
tion with its proposed constitution, and partly to the suspicion that its 
promoters do not intend that it shall ultimately confine its activities to 
purely educational work. Some remarks of Mr. Lloyd-George would 
seem to give colour to this idea. Thus, at Carmarthen we were told 
that ‘* this was the first successful attempt to realize the idea of those 
who wanted autonomy. When once that was set up there was no 
knowing what limit they might have if it should prove a success. 
They would eventually get the Local Government Board, the Home 
Office, and the Board af Trade to delegate powers.” In effect, the 
new Education Council is not only designed for the immediate purpose 
of controlling Welsh education, but is also meant to constitute the 
germ of a system of Home Rule for Wales. This statement also goes 
very far to explain the strong disinclination of many of its most promine 
ent supporters to recognize the principle of co-operation in any shape 
or form, Co-opted members would not fit into the constitution of a 
Welsh Parliament. 
In the speech just referred to, the Central Welsh Board was treated to 
Central a somewhat unfair criticism. ‘‘ Although it was not 
Welsh Board. strictly anti-national, it had not eile ae education 
on truly Welsh lines,” it is said. No cne, how- 
ever, who has taken the trouble of ascertaining facts or who has made 
a genuine study of the progress of secondary education in Wales during 
the past ten years will be disposed to attach the slightest importance 
to this amazing charge ; for, if there is any section of its work on which 
the Central Welsh Board and its Chief Inspector can be specially com- 
plimented, it is on their efforts to develop the scientific study of the 
Welsh language, literature, and history in the intermediate schools. 
In their reports, in their schedules, and in interviews with. governing 
bodies, the greatest stress has invariably been laid on the proper 
recognition of Welsh in the curriculum—in fact, no other. institution 
appears to have don: more for the uplifting of the Welsh language in 
the Principality in recent years. It is therefore most difficult. to under- 
stand why such a charge should have been formulated, except on the 
assumption that the extent of the efforts of the Board on behalf of 
Welsh was not properly realized. In the interests of this new 
Council, there has undoubtedly been a disposition lately to indulge ia 
an indefinite kind of criticism of the Central Welsh Board by persons 
who, if questioned, could. not give the most elementary account of its 
work and functions; and they can therefore be ignored. But any 
statement which is made by Mr. Lloyd-George must be taken into 
serious consideration and discussed. 
The education war has taken such a truly remarkable turn in Mont- 
Headicer in gomeryshire—one of the two Welsh counties in 
Montgomeryshire, ‘cfault—that it is not very easy to give a concise 
account of the actual situation. At the last meeting 
of the Education Committee-there was a proposal that the claims and 
salaries of the non-provided schools, to the extent of £2,735. 8s. 4d., 
should be paid. After a somewhat prolonged discussion this was 
rejected by a large majority. Subsequently, on the clerk making a 
formal announcement that the Board of Education bad paid the 
salaries in fifty-eight out of the sixty-two schools out of grants, 
the chairman declared the intention of all the Liberal members of the 
Education Committee to withdraw, and thus throw the whole responsi- 
bility for the administration of elementary education on the Con- 
servative members. The position is further complicated owing to the 
fact that these members are just sufficient to constitute a quorum of the 
Committee, so that they are empowered to exercise all the usual 
functions of an Education Committee. But, in order that their free-- 
dom of ‘action may be effectually combated, the County Council, on 
which the Liberals have a commanding majority, resolved immediately 
to rescind a former resolution delegating its powers to its Education 
Committee : consequently every resolution’ must, in future, obtain the 
express sanction of the County Council before it has any validity. 
Fuither, at the same meeting, the Council depleted its education fund 
by paying the cost of maintenance of the provided schools ; so that no 
monies were left with which the claims for £2,73§ from the non-pro- 
vided schools could be met. It was also resolved that no additional 
county rate for education should be levied. As the result of these very 
complex manœuvres, it appears clear: (1) that the non-provided schools 
are £2,735 in arrears ; (2) that the provided schools are on the same 
footing as the non-provided schools, and can therefore demand mainten- 
ance from the Board of Education, and will become chargeable to the 
Defaulting Authorities Act Fund. It is estimated that the monies 
necessary to meet all liabilities for the schools (provided and non- 
provided) at Christmas will amount to £9,000 odd. A sum of about 
46.000 in grants is expected, which leaves a deficit of £3,000. But, 
as the County Council has refused to levy a rate, there are no funds 
on which the Board of Fducation can lay their hands, and at the 
present time it is by no means clear how it will be met. The further 
development of this very extraordinary state of things will be 
watched with much interest and anxiety throughout Welsh educational 
circles. | 
In Glamorganshire it-has been resolved to obtain the opinion of 
(Continued on page 688.) 
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Experimental 


Science 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
Scientific Method. By MAYHOWE 
HELLER, B.Sc., and E. G. INGOLD. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


This excellent work is intended asa First Year's 
Course for pupils entering on the study of Science. 
It is based on the Scheme of the Committee of 
the British Association appointed to report on the 
teaching of Science and the means by which it 
might be improved. 


LIST OF CONTENTS.—Aims and Methods 
—Practical Arithmetic—Measurement of Length— 
Measurement of Area—Meacurement of Volume— 
Measurement of Mass—Methods of Finding the 
Weight of Unit Volume of Various Materials— 
Floating Bodies—The Principle of Archimedes— 
The Weight and Pressure of Air—Measurement of 
the Pressure of the Atmosphere—General Effects 
of Heat on Matter—The Measurement of Hotness 
or Temperature — Measurement of Expansion — 
Solubility and Fusion— Evaporation and Crystalliz- 
ation — Simple Laboratory Operations — Object 
Lessone— Index. 


Illustrated 


Latin Classics 


General Hditor—Prof. TYRRELL. 


Layng’s 


New Algebra 


Part I. Just published. 2s. 6d. 


An entirely new work, by Mr. A. E. LAYNG, 
whose Arithmetic, Buoclid, Exercises 
in Algebra, &c., are so widely known and 
appreciated. 


LIST OF CONTENTS.—x1z. Positive and Neg- 
ative Numbers. 2. Plotting a Point. 3. Opera- 
tions with Negative Numbers. 4. Generalized 
Arithmetic. 5. Numerical Substitution. 6. Graphs 
—Applications of Algebraic Methods (i.), Miscel- 
laneous Exercises (i.). 7. Operations with Mo- 
nomials. 8, Cperations with Brackets. 9. Simple 
Equations. 10. Problems — Applications (ii.), 
Miscellaneous Exercises (ii.). 11. Simultaneous 
Simple Equations involving Two Unknowns. 
12. Problems. 13. Factors. 14. Easy Quadratic 
Equations. 15. Problems — Applications (iii.), 
Miscellaneous Exercises (iii.). 
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French Composition by Imitation, 
with Bxercises in Syntax and in 
By HUBERT 


Free Oomposition. 
BROWN, B.A. Cloth, 28. 


The method followed is of a particularly novel 
and practical character. The main purpose is so 
to drive home by repetition the words and idioms 
used in a piece of composition that they are 


' thoroughly assimilated from the first, and the 


danger of their being forgotten as far as possible 
eliminated, On each of the left-hand pages three 
English extracts (A, B, and C) are given. The 
pieces B and C contain the same subject matter as 
A, put into a different form, but requiring the 
same words, phrases, and idioms as have been used 
in A. The right-hand or opposite pages contain a 
version in French of the extract A. 


Full particulars of this excellent little work will 


be sent on application. 
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Caesar.—Gallic War. Books I.-VII. 
kdited by Prof. Jonn Brown, M.A. 
T., IL, III., an 
V., VL, and VII., 2s. each. 

Cicero. — The Catiline Orations. 
Complete. Edited by Prof. C. H. 
Keene, M.A. as. 6d. The First 

tion. ıs. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by 
G. H. We tts, M.A. 2s. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by 
the Rev. F. Conway, M.A. 2s. 
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Eutropius. Books I. and II. Edited 
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Livy. Books XXI.and XXII. Edited 
by G. G. Loang, M.A. as. 6d. each. 


Ovid.—Metamorphoses, I. Edited 
by Exnest Ensor, B.A. rs. 6d. 


Ovid.—Tristia, L Edited by G. H. | 


We tts, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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Edited by the Rev. W. A. Strong, 
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Tacitus.—Agricola. Edited by W. C. 
FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Terence.—Phormio, Edited by W. 
Ceci, Laminc, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


VirgiL—Aeneid, L and VI. Edited 
by H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 2s. each. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, II. and III. Edited 
by Prof. SANDFoRD, M.A. Il, 2s.; 
HIL, 1s. 6d. 

Virgil.—Georgics, I.-IV. Edited by 
S. E. WinBo_t, M.A. rs. 6d. each. 


This Series is similar in aim and general arrangement to Blackie's Illustrated 
Latin Series, its special features being interesting and scholarly introductions, 
well-printed texts, interesting literary notes, specimens of famous translations, and 
numerous illustrations, including fall-page coloured plates, full-psge photographs of 
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Euripides.—Cyclops. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Henson, M.A, srs. 6d. 
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Homer. — Diad, XVIII. Edited by 
Prof. PLATT. 1s. 6d. 
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Rev. E. C. Evsrarp Owen, M.A. 2s 

Plato.—Crito. Edited by A.S. OWEN, 
M.A. as. 6d. 
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C. E. Brownnicc, M.A. 2s. 
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Edited by the Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A. 2s. each. 
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counsel on the ‘‘ so-called ” decisions of the Board of Education, both 
in relation to the up-kcep of the fabric of the non-provided schools, and 
in regard to the notices served to provide for new school accommoda- 
tion. Whether we shall really see the Board of Education forced to 
defend its decisions in the law courts or not, it is clear that the county 
is in a pugnacious mood. 


Mr, W. C. Cox, M.A., the second assistant master, has been 
appointed to the Head Mastership of Aberdare 
Intermediate School in succession to Mr. W. 
Jenkyn Thomas, M.A. This is the fifth instance 
of a second master being promoted to the head mastership of his own 
school. Moreover, it is somewhat curious that in four cases the new 
Head Master should be an Englishman, and the old a Welshman. 

The Chief Inspector’s Gold Medal has been awarded to P. J. 
Leonard, of Newport Intermediate School, for higher mathematics. 
esus College, Oxford, has this year awarded the £80 scholarship to 

. E. Jones, of Towyn County School, for the excellence of his work 
in science at the Honours Certificate Examination of the Central Welsh 
Board. 


About 45 per cent. of the parents of children attending the element- 
Welsh ary schools of Cardiff have declared in favour of the 
in Oardlff, teaching of Welsh in the schools—a result which 
has given great satisfaction to the advocates of the 
teaching of Welsh. In r1gor the census yielded a similar result, but 
the attempts of the old School Board toact upon it do not seem to have 
been very successful, and it will be very interesting to see whether the 
new Education Authority will fare any better. If the town does 
really believe in the value and importance of a knowledge of the Welsh 
language, the difficulties in the way of making proper provision for its 
teaching should not be insurmountable. Another failure will go far to 
diminish Cardiff’s claim to be considered the metropolis of Wales. 


The Cardiff higher-grade schools have recently been converted 
Municipal into municipal secondary schools, and will earn 
Secondary Schools, grants in accordance with the regulations of the 
Board of Education. The Swansea Education 
Authority also proposes to discontinue its higher elementary schools and 
to establish municipal secondary schools; but it is understood that the 
Swansea scheme has not as yet been sanctioned by the Board of 
Education. As the fees charged at these new schools are much lower 
than those fixed at the intermediate schools established in the two 
towns, it will be interesting to watch whether the latter will suffer any 
injury from the competition that is bound to be set up. 


Appointments. 


SCOTLAND. 


As a result of the operations of the Carnegie Trust, some changes 
have been made in the amount of the fees payable for classes which 
qualify for graduation. Some time ago an arrangement was made by 
which the fees for each class in any University were made the same as 
those for the corresponding class in the other Universities. The fees 
were, in short, levelled up to the highest fees that were being charged 
at the time. In all the Universities, however, the fees in the Faculty 
of Arts remained lower than those in the Faculty of Medicine. It is 
understood that Edinburgh University intends at an early date to raise 
the fees in the Faculty of Arts, and the St. Andrews University Court 
at a recent meeting resolved to communicate with the other Universities, 
suggesting that the fees of classes qualifying for graduation in Arts 
should be raised to £4. 4s. per session (the present fee being £3. 33.), 
and that this fee should be held as covering admission to all supple- 
mentary classes related to the subject. This last provision is intended 
to meet the difficulty that has arisen owing to the action of one Uni- 
versity, at least, which has turned some tutorial and other classes, for 
which formerly no fee was paid, into classes for which fees are required, 
with the result that more money from the Carnegie Trust comes into its 
coffers. One consequence of the proposed change will inevitably be an 
ls in the number of students who become beneficiaries of the 

rust. 

Mr. Carnegie is to be installed, for a second term, as Rector of 
St. Andrews University on October 17. In connexion with the 
installation, honorary degrees will be conferred on a number of dis- 
tinguished pcople, including Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American 
Ambassador; Mr. Charlemagne Tower, the American Ambassador to 
Germany ; Bishop Potter, of New York; Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University ; Mr. W. J. Holland, Director of the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg; and Emeritus Professor David Masson. 

The quatercentenary of George Buchanan is to be celebrated at 
St. Andrews University on Friday, April 6, 1906. 

Most of the new class-rooms and laboratories which are being erected 
at St. Andrews University are expected to be ready for use by the 
beginning of the winter session. Steps are also being taken for the 
institution of a School of Agriculture at St. Andrews University. 

On the recommendation of Prof. J. A. Ewing, F.R.S., Director of 
Naval Education, Mr. James Blacklock Henderson, D.Sc., of Glasgow 
University, has been appointed Professor of Applied Mechanics in the 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Mr. Henderson has for some years 
done excellent work as Lecturer in Electrical Engineering at Glasgow 
University. 

Mr. Harold G. D. Turnbull, B.A., assistant to the Professor of 
Humanity in Aberdeen University, has been appointed Professor of 
English Literature at the Deccan College, Poona, India. 

The Scotch Education Department has issued a minute providing for 
the distribution of part of the last equivalent grant, the grant made in 
connexion with the English Education Act of 1902. Had this year's 
Scotch Education Bill passed, this money (which by the end of the 
present year will amount to about £211,000) would have gone to a 
general fund, the first payments out of which would have been made 
in aid of capital expenditure (on buildings, &c.) in connexion with the 
training of teachers and also in connexion with advanced technical 
instruction at central institutions. The Department has resolved to 
apply a portion of the money to these purposes, and applications for 
grants under the minute should be lodged before March 1, 1906. 
Assistance is also to be given from this Source in providing initial 
equipment for giving industrial training to boys and girls resident in 
the island of Lewis and other parts of the ‘‘ congested districts” of 
Scotland. The loss of the Education Bill has limited the amount of 
money available for higher education in Scotland ; but it is fortunate 
that the work of the new Committees for the Training of Teachers 
(which are at present being elected in the various University districts) 
is not to be unduly hampered by lack of funds. 


IRELAND. 


The results of the Intermediate Examination ne er June os 
ublished early in September. In the Pass List 
it ee Sree tiie names of the students and of their schools were 
omitted, only the examination numbers being given. 
In the list of honours and prizes, for the first time for four years these 
names were given. The total number examined was the largest on 
record— 9,677, that is, 7,018 boys and 2,659 girls. Of the boys, 4,929, or 
70°2 per cent., passed. Of the girls, 1,727, or 64°7 per cent., passed. 
It is remarkable how small is the proportion of students passing with 
honours: out of the 4,929 boys who passed, only 737 passed with 
honours ; and, out of the 1,721 girls who passed, only 245 passed with 
honours. This indicates either a deliberate relaxation of effort, which 
may be desirable as lessening over-pressure, or, on the other hand, 
unfit methods of examinations (which undoubtedly are to be found in 
many subjects) or inefficient teaching. In the Junior Gradej only 
about 10 per cent. of the boys and 8 per cent. of the girls passed with 
honours. Inthe Senior and Middle Grades the proportion of students 
who passed, and also of those who passed with honours, is much 
higher, showing that these are picked candidates, and, indeed, few 
enter for the Senior Grade except probable exhibitioners. It is an 
illustration of the want of co-ordination in Irish education that the 
Senior Grade examination is much more advanced and exacting than 
the examinations for entrance and exhibitions in either University. 

After four years’ absence of publicity, the remarkable feature in 
the Prize List is the brilliant successes of the Roman Catholic schools, 
especially in certain subjects. In the Senior Grade (boys), in the 
classical group, the Protestant schools win ten and the Roman Catholic 
seven exhibitions ; inthe modern literary course the Protestant schools win 
one and the Roman Catholic schools eight exhibitions, in mathematics 
the Protestant schools win eight and the Roman Catholic five exhibi- 
tions ; in experimental science the Protestant win five and the Roman 
Catholic schools twelve exhibitions. In the Middle Grade the Roman 
Catholic schools win seven out of nine exhibitions in classics and five 
out of six exhibitions in modern literature ; in mathematics the Pro- 
testant schools win eleven out of fifteen exhibitions. but in expen- 
mental science all the ten exhibitions go to Roman Catholic schools. 
In the Junior Grade, in classics, the Roman Catholic schools take 
eighteen out of twenty-five exhibitions, and in modern literature thirty- 
six out of thirty-seven ‘exhibitions ; in mathematics the Protestant 
schools are in advance, winning eight out of eleven exhibitions ; but in 
experimental science, of the forty-six exhibitions awarded, the Roman 
Catholic schools win thirty-four. The Christian Brothers’ schools 
alone have won seventy-three exhibitions, or more than one-third of 
the total number awarded. 

Among the girls it is regrettable to observe that in the Senior Grade 
no exhibitions were awarded in either classics or mathematics, nor in 
the Middle Grade in classics or experimental science. In the Junior 
Grade no exhibition was given in classics. Notwitstanding the great 
improvement that has taken place in girls’ education in Ireland during 
the last twenty-five years, it has not yet attained the steady attention 
to solid subjects that is to be found in boys’ schools. The best advance 
in this direction is to be found in mathematics and physical science. 
The success of the Roman Catholic schools is even more remarkable 
among the girls. They take ten out of the eleven exhibitions awarded 
in the Senior Grade, ten out of thirteen in the Middle Grade, and 
twenty-seven out of forty-four in the Junior Grade. 

In estimating the successes of the Roman Catholic schools we should 

(Continued on page 699:) 
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OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. Crown 8vo. 
Plauti Comoediae. Vols. I. and II. Edited by W. M. Linpsay. 
Each 5s. and 6s. On Oxford India Paper, complete, 16s. 
Statius.—Silivae, Edited by J. S. PHILLIMORE. 3s. and 3s. 6d. 
Forty Volumes are now published. List on application. 


The Works of Lucian cf Samosata. 
Comoplete, with exceptions specified in the Preface. Trans- 
lated by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER. Four volumes, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


Academy.—‘' There is hardly any ancient writer who suffers so little as Lucian 
by being transplanted. He is so eminently modern in his point of view that the 
language of to-day never strikes one as an unfit vehicle for his thoughts. Ad- 
mirable as is pota translation of Thucydides, one always feels that it is not 
Tbucydides ; but here we have Lucian very nearly as delightful as in the Greek. 
For the translators are masters of tbeir art and have produced a version as easy and 
fluent as it is scholarly and accurate.” 


Xenophon's Anabasis. Re-issue. 

Each of the first four Books contains Introduction, Text, 
Notes, and a full Vocabulary to the whole of the Anabasis. 
Books I, III, and IV edited by J. MARSHALL, compiler of 
the Vocabulary ; Book II edited by C. S. JERRAM. ls. 6d. 
each. 

Vocabulary, separately, 1s. 


School,—" This is a good, serviceable edition for school purposes. . . . Altogether 
to be heartily recommended. . . . It is hardly necessary to say that, like all Clar- 
endon Press productions, the books are acmirably printed.” 


Selections from Piutarch’s Caesar. By 
R. L. A. Du PONTET, M.A. (Shortly. 


Selected Odes of Hecrace. With Notes for 
' the use of a Fifth Form. By E. C. WickHaAmM, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Classical Archaeology in Schools. By 
PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. With an Appendix containing a 
List of Archaeological Apparatus. By Prof. P. GARDNER 
and J. L. Myres, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, paper covers, 
ls. net. 


School World.—‘' We are glad to welcome a second edition. . . . This is a most 
useful pamphlet, which should be in the hands of every classical teacher.” 


Minor Poets cf the Careline Period. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Vol. I, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Academy.—*‘ Prof. Saintsbury has done a piece of work that needed to be done, 
and has done it in his own characteristic style. He has earned the thanks of all 
students of the Caroline period for his share in rendering these rare poems accessible 
to a much wider circle of readers than has hitherto been possible.” 


A Primer cf Classical and English 
Philology. By W. W. SKearT, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s. 


The Dream cf the Rood. An Old English 


Poem attributed to CYNEWULF. Edited by A. S. Cook. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Anglo-Saxon Primer. 
Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
vised. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 7s. 6d. 


With Grammar and 
Eighth Edition, re- 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Seventeen Volumes have now been issued. List on application. 


Academy.—" The Clarendon Press ‘Oxford Modern French Series’ is one that 
cannot be matched for reading in higher forms. The works are classics, and the 
best classics, the form is good, and the notes are as few and simple as is compatible 
with the elucidation of the text.” 

Balzac’s Les Chouans. Edited by C. L. FREEMAN. 3s. 


Nodier’s Jean Shogar. Edited by D. L. Savory. [/mediately. 


Der ungebetene Gast, and other Plays. By 
E. S. BucHHEIM. Short German Plays. Second Series. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Teachers’ Monthly. — "The utility of learning modern plays is undoubted 
These have been written specially for comparative beginners, and both in interest 
and in difficulty are alike most suitable. They are also well adapted for being 
artes by pupils, as there is plenty of action, and the scenery and costumes are very 
simple.” 


Pure Geometry. An Elementary Treatise, with 
numerous Examples. By J. W. RUSSELL, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


On the Traversing of Geometrical 


Figures. By J. Cook WILSON. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The following eight School Books 
exemplify the new Methods of 


Teaching :— 


Ma premiere Visite à Paris. Par A. E.C. 
Being an Illustrated Elementary French Reading Book. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


Combined German Reader, Writer, 


and Grammar. By H. G. SPEARING, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 
The Oxford Geographies. Vol. II. THE 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 166 Illustrations, 2s. 


A Histcrical Geography cf the British 
Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Vol. Il. THE WEST 
INDIES. Second Edition, revised and brought up to date 
by C. ATCHLEY, I.S.O. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons 
in Experiment and Theory. Part I. By F. R. L. WILSON, 
M.A., and G. W. HEDLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


A Class-book cf Elementary Chemistry. 
By W. W. FISHER, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Revised and Enlarged, with Fifty-nine Engravings 
on Wood. 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Modern Geometry. Parr I, 
Experimental and Theoretical (Ch. i-iv). Triangles and 
Parallels. By H. G. WILLIS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Atheneum.—* Conforms to the new ideas which have ousted Euclid’s sequence 
of problems. Mr. Willis has evidently ample experience of teaching, for his book 
is admirably lucid and practical. He brings the subject well into touch, too, with 
actual life. There is a set of exercises attached to each proposition, and the book 
is a thorough and very satisfactory exposition of the new principles. We expect to 
see it widely adopted.” 


Experimental and Theoretical Course 
of Geometry. By A. T. WARREN. With or without 
Answers. Third Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. 
English Verse by ELLA ISABEL HARRIS. 
6s. net. 


Rendered into 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LonpoN: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, 
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A NICE point has occurred in West Suffolk on which the opinion of the 
Board of Education is sought. If children of 


PR slg AI school age are taken into a family as boarders, are 
Education Rate. the ratepayers of the locality or area liable to pay 


the cost of education over and above the grant 
from the Board? It is said that in West Suffolk the education of the 
children boarded out by Dr. Barnardo’s charity presses hardly on the 
locality, not so much in the form of adding to the rate, which is dis- 
tributed over a large area, as in bringing about the necessity of en- 
larging school buildings. In one or two parishes the school accommo- 
dation would be sufficient were it net for these imported children ; and 
objection is taken, perhaps naturally, to the erection cf additional class- 
. rooms for the sake of children who are not normally resident in the 
parish. It is suggested that the Board may see their way to the pay- 
ment of a special grant. But this would be a dangerous innovation. 
The result would be a crop of demands that would probably surprise 
the Board. In strict justice the locality from which the child is sent 
ought to pay, as its own rate is lessened by the exporting of the child. 
But in practice the difficulty might be met by a contribution from Dr. 
Barnardo to new buildings that are shown to have been necessitated 
by the number of children in one of these homes. Dr. Barnardo’s 
lamented death has occurred since the above was written. The useful 
work he has organized will be continued. 


WE have received from the Plymouth Education Committee the 
Directory for the coming year. It contains a full 
account of the facilities offered to students by the 
day and evening classes in connexion with the 
Technical School. Each department has its head master, and, although 
students may join single classes, full courses in various branches are 
indicated, and advice will be given to intending students by the head 
masters, An excellent regulation makes it compulsory upon students 
to be punctual and regular, to do the preparation set as home work, 
and to attend such class examinations as the head master may arrange. 
Considering that the fees paid by students form so small a proportion 
of the cost, it is fair that conditions should be imposed. The Directory 
also gives a diagram showing the local co-ordination of schools, from 
which a student (or his parents) can clearly see the possibilities 
of the instruction offered by the borough. This diagram includes 
private secondary schools; but the Board of Education appear to be 
still considering the Authority’s proposals with regard to such schools. 
A good deal of progress has, with the sanction of the Board, been made 
in the direction of centralizing and co-ordinating secondary and inter- 
mediate education in the borough. We have also received the Directory 
of the County of Flint, which gives all the needful information for 
managers and governors. The London County Council send us 
information as to evening schools and centres. Almost every con- 
ceivable subject is taught, and the fees, when charged, are quite small, 
varying from one shilling in the evening schools to five shillings in the 
science and art centres. The Borough of Ipswich issues a detailed 
prospectus of each of its educational institutions. 


Evening 
Schools. 


THE SUMMER MEETING.—-The Oxford Summer Meeting was an 
undoubted success this year. There were about one thousand students, 
of whom two hundred and seventy or eighty were foreigners of all 
nationalities. Amongst these, of course, are not included the 
Americans, whom one cannot place in that category. Ladies pre- 
dcminated to such an extent as to call for amusing comment from 
Mr. Marriott. ‘* No matter how many men there are present, even if 
half and half,” he explained, ‘‘the ladies will always seem the more 
numerous. ‘Their hats and their dress extinguish the men.” But there 
were men at the Summer Meeting this year. There were Germans 
too, much en vidence ; beyond, in fact, what their numbers warranted. 
But then German voices carry. The ‘‘ hatless league” was also to the 
fore, and that in the case both of men and women, and we did not hear 
that there was any ecclesiastical objection raised. The period was the 
sixteenth century, and the lectures were admirably adapted for its illus- 
tration. Art, poetry, painting, architecture, music, adventure, dis- 
covery, religious reform, the stage—nothing was omitted—and recog- 
nition was given to the great men and movements of every country. 
<+ The audience was eager and enthusiastic, and the thanks of English 
and American students are due to Mr. Marriott for his tact and firm- 
ness in maintaining their claims. They were not called upon to give 
up the two front rows to foreigners, who came to learn English; keep- 
ing rows of seats by foreign hats was courteously but decidedly for- 
bidden ; even the great window question was tactfully met. The 
seventeenth century will be dealt with at Oxford in 1907, Cambridge 
taking the eighteenth next year. 


AT King’s College, London (Women’s Department) the inaugural 
lecture will be given on October 5 at 3 p.m. by the Right Rev. 
A. Robertson, Bishop of Exeter. Canon Beeching will begin his 
course on English Lyrical Poetry-on October 26. 
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University Correspondence 
College. 


Principal: 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.AS. 


DURING THE YEAR 1004 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


GAINED 


> UCCHSSHS 


AT 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
MATRICULATION. 


Special Advantages 


OFFERED BY 
Univ. Corr. Coll. 


Tutors in Residence, who are thereby cnabled to correct 


the Students’ answers promptly (usually within two days of 
receipt). 


Thus the Student has his difficultics solved while they 
are still fresh in his mind, and mistaken ideas are corrected in 
time to prevent repetition in the following lesson. 


Other work. 


Specialists for each Subject, the majority of whom are 


First Class Honourmen. 


Full notes to each lesson in all Subjects. 


Matriculation Lesson Papers in the Compulsory 
Subjects, and in most of the Optional Subjects, are printed 
in ordinary type. 


Assistance, free of charge, in obtaining Scholastic Posts. 


FREE GUIDES 


MATRICULATION, INTER. SCIENCE, INTER. ABTS, 
B.A., and B.D. 


Post free from the SECRETARY ( Unit» Corr. Coll. London OFce), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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University Correspondence 
College. 


Principal : 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


DURING THE YEARS 1893-1904 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


GAINED 


10,139 


SUCCESSES 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. ; 


Educational Times, June, 1995.—" A large organization that has develuped 
remarkably upon its inherent merits. In 1903-4 the College passed 1,092 students at 
London Umiversity, including 16’9 per cent. of the Matriculation successes. These 
successes undoubtedly rest on the administrative capacity of the principal and the 
academic qualifications and pedagogic experience of the staff.” 


Schoolmaster, 15/4 February, 1905.—‘' There will always of necessity be 
large bodies of students who from unfavourable circumstances of locality, means, 
time, age, or for other special reasons, cannot avail themselves of the opportunities 
of oral instruction. To these a well organised Correspondence College, such as that 
which flourishes under the direction of Dr. Briggs, with its highly qualified and 
expert teachers, its clerical staff, and well devised machinery, is a help of the most 

uable kind.” 

Westminster Review, March, a as number of U.C.C. students 
pening these examinations speaks volumes for the work performed by the College 
staff.” 

School World, February, 1903.—'' The successes of University Correspond- 
ence College in previous years are quite enough to convince students willing to 
follow instructions that they may reasonably hope to find their names amongst the 
successful candidates in future examinations.” 

Girte’ Realm, September, 1902. — "The success achieved by the University 
Correspondence College, and the opportunities and encouragement given by it to 
home-students, are now universally recognized.” 

, Practical Teacher, September, 1899.—‘‘ It is useless and unfair to stigma- 
tise correspondence teaching as mere ‘cram.’ Carried out as it is by this institution, 
it is rather a method of enlightened guidance, helping the student to economise his 
labour by the systematic division of his subjects and the wise distribution of time." 

The Journal of Education, December, 1895.—"' We cannot imagine a 
more competent source from which the private student can obtain just the advice 
and guidance which he most needs.” 

Young Man, uo, 1893.—‘' The College is admirably conducted ; it has a 
splendid staff, it is wholly trustworthy, and its fees are moderate.” 

London Teacher, February, 1831.—“‘ The University Correspondence Col- 
lege is now justly recognised as an important educational organisation, . . . Those 
who are now taking up their tasks may congratulate themselves upon the excellent 
guidance placed within their reach.” 

Publishers’ Circular, 12th August, 1885.—" University Correspondence Col- 
lege, the most remarkable modern educational institution in the kingdom, whose 
system of tuition by correspondence is to-day recognised both in the home country 
and in our principal colonies as the most successful of its kind in existence.” 


FREE GUIDE 
MATRICULATION 


AND GUIDES TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 


Post free from the SECRETARY (Univ. Corr. Coll. Lonaon Office), 
32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C. 


THE 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
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REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE. 


HERE can scarcely be two opinions, at least among practical 

teachers, on these new Regulations issued by the Board 

of Education ; and, if they are carried out with anything like 

the care which seems to have been bestowed on their prepara- 
tion, the result can only be unmixed good. 

It is an old story now that Geography has been worse taught 
than any other subject in our secondary curriculum, though 
there can be little question that less blame for this should have 
been thrown on the teachers and more on the text-books avail- 
able, most of which were written by men who had never taught 
a class in their lives. But no teacher has now any excuse for 
having a badly arranged course, or for teaching on wrong lines, 
or for using an undated text-book. 

The outstanding features of the new Regulations are (1) the 
great freedom allowed to the teacher who needs no detailed 
advice on framing a course in Geography, and (2) the very 
judicious advice given to the teacher who has not made a special 
study of the science. The only limitation on the freedom of 
choice (as to areas) is the reasonable demand that, on the com- 
pletion of a four-year course, the scholars shall have more or less 
“ gone through the Geography of the World” ; and the only 
interference with individual methods lies in the insistence on 
having a “ suitably graduated series of exercises.” 

The “ Instructions to Inspectors” are really models of what 
such instructions should be for the particular subject, referring 
to (1) the previous knowledge of the scholars, (2) the time per 
hi S for the subject, and (3) the method to be pre- 
erred. 

The previous knowledge is to be tested on the scholar’s entry 
upon the course, and the test suggested is of a kind which will 
largely determine the earlier teaching in the direction of simple 
“ World-knowledge ”—the position and the relief of the great 
forms of land and water, and the effect of climatic forces on 
those forms. In the accompanying.‘‘Suggestions for a Four- 
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years Course” there is a section on this Preliminary Instruction 
(8-12 years), the advice in which is entirely admirable, and 
makes for a proper and most valuable training of the imagina- 
tion. 

The number of hours, or periods, per week suggested is 
three—two for school and one for home work ; and it is further 
recommended that one of the school periods “ should be largely 
devoted to dealing orally with exercises and home work.” This 
is the only point on which I do not feel in entire agreement with 
the Regulations. As a schoolmaster, I never had myself more 
than one hour per week for Geography—generally forty-five 
minutes ; and I never set home-work intended to occupy more 
than twenty minutes—in our case the maximum possible 
without infringing on the rights of colleagues or the reasonable 
powers of the boys. I should certainly have rejoiced at having 
a second hour in the week, because I believe Geography to be 
the most educational of all school subjects except literature ; 
but, as a head master, I should have had grave doubts about 
what to exclude from the time-table to make room for a second 
Geography hour, and we did actually cover a comprehensive 
_ syllabus (not unlike the one suggested by the Board) without 
scamping and with very satisfactory results, e.g.,in the Cam- 
bridge Locals and Scotch Certificate. In any case, I should 
not have asked for a whole hour of home-work, partly for the 
reasons mentioned above, and partly because I never believed in 
much home-work—least of all where it was demanded by parents 
with the object of “ keeping the boys quiet in the evening.” 

With regard to method, “the Board desire to leave freedom 
and wide scope to schools with regard both to subject-matter 
and methods,” provided that the teaching is “carefully adapted 
to the special conditions existing in each case”—a most wise 
decision. But this is coupled with the advige to teachers to be 
practical, to work by cause and effect, to aim at continuity, to 
prepare a definite plan of work for each term, and—in the 
absence of special knowledge of Geography—to use a text-book. 
Somewhat detailed advice is added on the choice of maps and 
other apparatus and on the exercises suggested—questions and 
answers, notes and diagrams, &c. 

The essence of the whole of this Instruction, No. 3, lies in 
the advice to be practical and to aim at continuity. The 
temptation nowadays is to believe that the Geography lesson 
can only be taught by a specialist, and that it should include 
all things in Heaven and Earth and under the Earth. The 
Board, by their advice about text-books and in other ways, 
show that they consider this belief to be mistaken ; and I think 
‘that they are undoubtedly right. The best school teaching of 
Geography is done, e.g., in Bradford Grammar School, by a 
really good class teacher, who would teach anything and every- 
thing well; and the good class teacher is always on the side 
of a practical, suitable, and well-balanced curriculum, and the 
‘deadly enemy of specialism carried to the length of fads. The 
foundation ot success in such class teaching, because the best 
possible mental discipline for the scholars, is continuity ; and it 
-1S8 most gratifying to see, from the Suggestions, that the Board 
have made no provision for the innumerable subjects proposed 
for class teaching nowadays by various theorists who never 
taught—probably never could have taught—a class. 

The Suggestions themselves, in regard to both the general 
plan and the detailed order of areas, &c., are so eminently 
practical and connected that in nine schools out of ten they 
will probably be adopted forthwith. Every step of the work is 
related to “ World phenomena,” provision is made for revision, 
and the subjects (or areas) are arranged so that one leads 
naturally to the next. At the same time, the wise elimination 
of the “unpractical” and the entire freedom allowed to the 
‘teacher as to the sequence of areas make the Suggested Course 
as suitable for a class preparing, or going to prepare, for the 
Cambridge Locals or Preceptors as for the special purpose 
of the Board. Is it too much to hope that a copy of the 
Regulations will meet the eye and, if possible, bring a blush to 
the cheek of whoever is responsible for the grotesque syllabus 
-n Geography issued for the current year by the Oxford Local 
Examination Board ? 


THE Rev. C. D. Du Port, late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools, 
died on September 24 at Staplegrove Rectory. He had been Rector 
of the parish since his retirement. He will be remembered as one of 
the most sympathetic and popular of H.M. Inspectors. . 
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JOTTINGS. 


On September 26, after a long but painless illness, there passed 
away at Felixstowe the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., sometime Senior 
Chief Inspector of Schools. After he had served his own generation 
he fell asleep. 


Miss CATHERINE I. Dopp, M.A., has been recently appointed to 
the post of Principal of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, the training college for 
women secondary teachers of the Church Education Corporation. 
Miss Dodd has been for many years Lecturer on Education and 
Mistress of Method in the Victoria University of Manchester. She 
has studied educational problems both at home and abroad, and 
worked in the Universities of Jena and Berlin. She has contributed 
to Prof. Sadler's “Special Reports ™ articles on ‘* The School Journey 
in Germany” and ‘* Hungarian Education.” In connexion with the work 
of training teachers in Manchester, Miss Dodd started and carned on 
the College House School, which, as Prof. Sadler says in his report of 
this institution, *‘ has already inspired many teachers with new idezls, 
and is likely to influence for good the courses of study and methods of 
teaching in different parts of England.” As Cherwell Hall now has 
connected with it a large secondary day school for girls, Miss Dodd 
will be able to carry out her work at the Oxford Training College tor 
Women Secondary Teachers under the most advantageous conditions. 


CAMBRIDGE LocAL EXAMINATIONS. — Forms of entry for the 
Higher, Senior, Junior, and Preliminary Local Examinatiuns to be 
held in December next can now be obtained from the local secretaries 
at the several centres. The examinations will commence on Monday, 
December 11. The forms of entry for the Senior, Junior, and Pre- 
liminary Local Examinations are to be returned to the local secretaries 
on or before October 3; those for the Higher Local Examination on or 
before October 31. The regulations for the examinations may be 
obtained from the local secretaries at the centres of examination, or 
from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Tuk National Education Association has done well to publish in 
pamphlet form the speeches made at the last Annual Meeting by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley and Mr. A. C. D. Acland. Lord Stanley is racy 
as ever, and he calls the Board of Education—a Board. ‘* Early in 
the cighties, when I was in Parliament, Mr. Mundella came to me in 
the Lobby, and said: § What is this you have been saying about me? 
I am told you are going about saying that I am worse than the 
Tories.” I answered: ‘ That is entirely incorrect ; but I will tell you, 
if you like, what I did say. I said you are as bad as the Tories.’ 1 
do think there is hardly a person who has been on the Board of Edv- 
cation who ought not to sit at Charing Cross in a white sheet for some 
hours daily.” 


WE cannot forbear quoting one more characteristic reminiscence of 
Lord Stanley. **‘ When I was member for Oldham, my constituents 
wanted me to go to the Board of Education with them, to plead for a 
very bad, rotten British school. I said: ‘I will come with you’; and 
I went, and saw Sir Patrick Cumin, who told them this was a school 
that they ought to shut up. I said that I agreed with him.” Courage 
is comparative, and it is not strange that in Lord Stanley's eyes 
“ members of Parliament are terrible cowards.” 


From Lord Stanley to Mr. Acland is a change from gay to grave; 
but his indictment of the Government, if more temperate, is no less 
severe. Here is one telling point in his speech: ‘‘ In the Preparatory 
Memorandum recently issued by the Board of Education I read: ‘ The 
funds placed by Parliament at the disposal of the Board for the purpose 
of promoting the etnciency of secondary schools are very limited in 
amount.’ I would make this criticism: No private me `e of Parha- 
ment has the power of increasing a vote which stands or "mates ; 
so I should have thought that particular phrase rathe: > ~. ued. lt 
should read : ‘The funds placed by the Treasury,’ & Jooos ON 
to show that, against the 412,000,000 spent on eleme: : ~ on, 
there stand only £100,000 for local University colleges, auu something 
under £ 300,000 for secondary schools. ‘‘ If we were spending a million, 
we should not be spending one penny too much.” 


ONE other pronouncement is important as a prognostic of what will 
be done under a Liberal Government. ‘If we spend public money 
on training elementary teachers, we ought to spend public money on 
training secondary teachers. The need is the same, the interests are 
the same.” g og 
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In Prof. Sadler’s recent reports on Exeter and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
there are some instructive figures relating to salaries. At the Exeter 
Grammar School the salaries of seven assistant masters range from 
£130 to £200. At the Newcastle Grammar School the salaries of 
fourteen assistant masters range from £120 to £245. At the Rutherford 
College Secondary Day School the average salary is as high as £141, 
but this is earned by extra evening work. At one girls’ school which 
shall be nameless the average salary is £63. No wonder Prof. Sadler 
remarks: ‘* If this were doubled, the amount could hardly be deemed 
excessive.” We need hardly repeat Prof. Sadler's general prescription, 
written in the first instance for Liverpool—initial salary £150, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300 as a minimum. 


THE South Kensington branch of the Board of Education have 
issued a memorandum to Inspectors of technical institutions pointing 
out the various ways in which employers of labour have co-operated with 
the managers of such institutions. These methods of help are classed 
under five heads: (1) The payment of fees or offer of prizes to em- 
ployees. (2) Increase of wages on gaining a certificate. (3) Allowance 
of time for attendance at classes. ‘‘The best results are obtained 
when the total time thus allowed per week approximates to one working 
day.” (4) The granting of scholarships to enable a few specially 
qualified students to attend a full technical course of two or three years. 
Such cases are, of course, rare. (5) Supervision of the curriculum and 
the instruction given in the technical school by a committee of em- 
plovers. In our judgment the third of these methods is by far the 
most important, and employers, ‘‘sua si bona norint,” would be con- 
vinced that the time of their apprentices so lost to them would, in 
the end, prove pure gain. 


Mr. Huperr READE is desirous of bringing before the Colonial 
Conference which meets next year the following question :—‘* How can 
Englishmen who have received an advanced education, and wish to 
settle in our colonies, be admitted to their Universities and technical 
colleges for the purpose of receiving technical training under local 
conditions?” Matriculated students of any British University are 
already, with rare exceptions, admitted, but the difficulty arises with 
students holding only local or other certificates. We shall be happy 
either to publish or to forward to Mr. Reade suggestions or schemes. 


MR. SHARPLES, ex-President of the N.U.T., has been inquiring how 
many members of the Union are graduates, and announces that the 
number is over a thousand. This furnishes a telling argument against 
the division of the Register into Columns A and B, but it hardly 
justifies Mr. Coward’s guess that there are probably as many teachers 
in elementary schools in possession of degrees as in schools of other 
types. Even were this the fact, it would only mean that less than 
2 per cent. of primary teachers are graduates. 


Dr. WILLIAM GEORGE HENDERSON, the Dean of Carlisle, who 
died on September 24 at the advanced age of eighty-six, though better 
known to this generation as an authority on liturgies, was in his day a 
distinguished schoolmaster. After a distinguished career at Oxford, 
where he carried off the chief University prizes, he was appointed in 
1845 tothe Head Mastership of the Magdalen College School. This 
post he held for only a year, being appointed a tutor, and afterwards 
Principal, of Bishop Hatfield Hall, in the University of Durham. 
From 1852 to 1862 he was Principal of Victoria College, Jersey, and 
from 1862 to 1882 Head Master ot Leeds Grammar School. In 1884 
he was nominated by Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery of Carlisle. 


A NICE point at law will, it would seem, not be determined tilla 
case arises. Are managers of schools severally and individually re- 
sponsif's ^., expenditure incurred in the repair of schools? In 1903 


Sir W m, in reply to Dr. Macnamara, said: ‘*The Board are 
advi no manager is personally liable unless he chooses to make 
hir s| ecoming a party toa contract ? ; and later on the Board 
r randum to the same eftect. Since then the Board have 


repesner,... ineir rashness, and, in reply to a manager’s inquiry, state 
that it is a legal question on which they have no authority to express 
an opinion ; the inquirer had better consult his solicitor. 


THE Association of Head Mistresses announce an Educational Con- 
ference to be held on October 28 at the Clothworkers’ Hall. The 
subjects to be discussed are Co-education ; Establishment of different 
Types of Secondary Schools by Local Authorities ; Bearing of the 
New Code on Principles and Practice of Education. Women members 
of County and Borough Education Committees are invited. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the *‘ Journal” zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.] 


Ture Council met on June 29. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Vice-Chairman; Mr. E. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. C. Gran- 
ville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Prof. W. H. H. fludson, Miss E. 
Newton, and Mr. W. Trevor Walsh. The special business of the 
meeting was the consideration of the report of the Emergency Com- 
mittee bringing up the draft of the Memorandum on the Remuneration 
and Tenure Conditions of Teachers in Secondary Schools. After long 
and detailed discussion, the draft was settled approximately in final 
form, and the Vice-Chairman gave notice that he would move at the 
next Council Meeting: ‘‘ That the Memorandum, as modified, be 
adopted by Council for circulation.” ; 

The date of the next Council Meeting was fixed for July 1§, and the 
ordinary business was adjourned till then, with the exception of the 
following :—The Vice-Chairman was unanimously re-elected to his 
office for the session 1905-6; five new members of the Guild were 
elected (Central Guild, 4; Manchester Branch, 1); and Miss H. 
Busk and Miss H. Sullivan, of King’s Edward’s Girls’ School, Camp 
Hill, Birmingham, were elected to represent the Guild on the National 
Council of Women at the Annual Meeting of the National Union of 
Women Workers at Birmingham in October, 1905. 

At the Meeting of Council on July 15 there were present: The 
Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, Vice-Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Mr. G. 
Collar, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. J. R. Langler, Miss E. J. Not- 
cutt, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. W. Trevor Walsh. 
The Vice-Chairman moved the resolution announced at the former 
meeting, and was seconded by Mrs. Turner. After further discussion 
three modifications were introduced into the draft, with the consent of 
the mover and seconder, ard the motion was carried unanimously. 

The Memorandum, as finally settled (the Chairman, who was away 
from England, added his signature later), runs as follows :— 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF THE REMUNERATION AND 
TENURE CONDITIONS OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Council of the Teachers’ Guild have, for some time past, viewed 
with anxious concern the short supply of men and women now entering 
the teaching profession, especially of those who possess good academic 
qualification ; and, being convinced that this evil, if unchecked, is 
likely to carry with it serious consequences to the nation at large, they 
desire to invite attention to the following statement :— 

It is in secondary schools that this deficiency in the supply of quali- 
fied teachers is most grave. The number of University graduates with 
good qualifications who offer themselves for vacant posts in these 
schools is wholly insufficient. The career of the teacher does not hold 
out adequate inducements to men and women of energy and intellectual 
capacity; the former, in an ever-increasing degree, are diverted into 
other professions which offer better and more assured prospects. 
There is a real danger that the shortage in the supply of teachers will 
be met by the acceptance of a lower standard of intellectual equipment 
and general culture. 

Two main causes are, in the opinion of the Council, responsible for 
this state of things. ; 

First, the salaries paid at present are too low as compared with th 
remuneration which prevails in other professions. Those who by a 
long and, in many cases, expensive course of preparation have been 
fitted for the responsible and exacting duties of the teacher, and upon 
whom great and growing demands are made both in the way of intellect 
and of character, may reasonably look for a life of modest comfort. 
But with the existing rates of payment even this prospect is too often 
absent ; while any provision for the future is almost, if not altogther, 
beyond their means. 

The Council accordingly suggest that the rates of salary should, as 
soon as possible, be the following :— 

(1) For men, registered, or qualified for registration, in Column B 
of the Register of Teachers, and teaching in secondary schools, an 
initial salary (non-resident) of £150, rising to a maximum of from 
£250 to £350. 

(2) For women, correspondingly qualified, and teaching in second- 
ary schools, the initial salary should be not less than Vide, rising 
to a maximum of from £200 to £250. 

Teachers with special qualifications, or occupying posts of special 
responsibility, should receive salaries on a higher scale. 

In fixing the salary of any teacher, previous experience should be 
taken into consideration. 

In the opinion of the Council these are the lowest terms that should 
be offered if teachers are to be found who willbe fitted to carry out 
their responsibilities in the immediate-future. 
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The Council are further of opinion that the salaries of assistant 
teachers should, in all cases, be fixed and paid directly by the govern- 
ing body; also that when salaries are not paid by the term or half- 
term the contracts should be so drawn that the teachers should not 
suffer any detriment thereby, #.e., they should in all cases receive at 
the rate of a third of the annual salary for a term’s work. 

Provision should also be made for retiring pensions, both for heads 
of schools and for assistants, in all cases by joint contributions froin 
teachers and governing bodies. 

But, in the second place, it is not only the rate of remuneration, but 
also the conditions of tenure, which are highly unsatisfactory. Under 
this head the Council hold to the views which they have already pub- 
lished. They are of opinion that, for the dignity and general welfare 
of the profession, and in recognition of the fact that an assistant 
teacher works for the community rather than for an individual, it is 
desirable that he or she should be se/ected by the head master or head 
inistress of a school for one (or two) years of probation, and, if re- 
commended by the head master or head mistress for a permanent 
appointment, should be e/ected to it by the governing body of the school. 
Dismissal should be at the hands of the same body, and an appeal 
should lie either to the Local Educational Body or to the Board of 
Education. An appeal should also lie to one or other of these bodies 
in the case of the dismissal of a head master or head mistress. 

The Council hold that, in all cases, both heads and assistants should 
be engaged under written and stamped agreements. 

Finally, they are of opinion that the clauses in the schemes of en- 
dowed schools whereby heads and assistants are dismissible “at 
pleasure,” are objectionable, and that in their place should be sub- 
stituted clauses designed to carry out the views already expressed by 
the Council. 

The Council have the honour of sending you this Memorandum as 
the outcome of their serious deliberation, and invite your earnest con- 
sideration of the same. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
S. H. BUTCHER, Chairman. 
H. WESLEY DENNIS, Vice-Chairman. 


It was decided that the Memorandum should be sent out in the 
middle of September to the Chairmen and Secretaries of all Education 
Committees of County and County Borough Councils in England and 
Wales, to the Education Committee of the County Councils Association, 
the Association of Education Committees of County Councils, the 
oo of Directors and Secretaries for Education, and to the 

ress. 

On the report of the Organizing Committee, the new abridged 
Prospectus of the Guild was settled for printing. The proposed letter 
to heads of schools urging them and their staffs to join the Guild was 
approved. The letter runs as follows :— 


DEAR SIR OR MADAM,—The Council of the Teachers’ Guild are 
desirous that the aims and work of the Guild should be clearly under- 
stood by all teachers, and we therefore send you some copies of their 
short Prospectus, which sets out briefly most of its important activities. 

The Guild is a comprehensive body, including teachers in all grades 
of schools and in the Universities, and is thus able to represent the 
attitude of the teaching profession as a whole towards all the problems 
which confront it. The Council are specially occupied at the present 
time in attempting to secure a Register of Teachers more in conformity 
with the interests and the wishes of the profession than the present one, 
and to improve the remuneration and tenure ccnditions of teachers. 
It is the broad professional basis of the Guild that gives special weight 
to its recommendations whenever it approaches Parliamentary or 
Municipal Authorities, and the Council desire always to preserve such 
a balance between different classes of teachers amongst the members of 
the Guild as will be a guarantee of the maintenance of that basis. 

The only means of consolidating the profession and making its 
opinions effectual in obtaining what its members consider necessary for 
its welfare is to strengthen numerically and in every way such an 
organization as the Teachers’ Guild. 

The Council therefore hope that you will feel inclined to join the 
Guild, if not already a member, and also that you will urge its claims 
upon your staff, with a view to their becoming members, and thus 
help to make it more thoroughly representative of the teaching pro- 
fession. The usual nomination form will not be required in the case of 
applicants for membership in response to this letter. They are invited 
to write their names in full, name of school, and amount of subscrip- 
tion (see Abridged Prospectus) on the back of this letter, and return it 
to the General Secretary at the Offices of the Guild. —We remain, dear 
Sir or Madam, yours faithfully, 

S. H. BUTCHER, Chairman of Council. 
HENRIETTA Busk, Chairman of Organizing Committee. 


A letter to prominent teachers in the different centres of population 
where no Branch of the Guild exists, urging the formation of Branches, 
was also submitted and approved. 

On the General Secretary’s report, three applicants for membership 
of the Central Guild were elected. 


A cordial vote of congratulation to Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., 
Chairman of the Thrift and Benefits Committee of the Guild, on his 
elevation to the dignity of knighthood, was passed. 

A donation of one guinea was made to the funds of the National 
Union of Women Workers. 

It was decided to ask the Central Guild and the Branches to watch 
the schemes proposed for secondary endowed schools within their 
areas, and to depute one person each for this special purpose. 

On the report of the Education and Library Committee the annual 
subscription to the new Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild for 
outside members was fixed at 10s. 6d. (The subscription for members 
of the Guild will be 2s. 6d.) 

The resolution of the Bath and East Somerset Branch, in favour of 
permanent tenure for assistant teachers and of a General Pension Fund, 
was referred to the Political Committee, who were also instructed to 
report on the Leaving Certificate question. | 

The reports of the Holiday Resorts Committee and of the Finance 
Committee were adopted. 

The next Meeting of Council was fixed for October 5, or one week 
earlier, if necessary. 

The inauguration of the Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild 
will be celebrated by a lecture by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., 
F. R.S., Principal of University College, Bristol, on ‘f Mental Digest- 
ion,” at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. (near Gower Street 
Station, Metropolitan Railway), on October 20. Tea and coffee at 
8 p.m. Chair to be taken at $20 p.m. This lecture will be open to all 
members of the Teachers’ Guild, whether members of the Education 
Society or not. 

At a meeting held in the Clapham High School on July 3 for the 
purpose of reorganizing the London Sections of the Central Guild 
South of the Thames along with the members of the Croydon and 
East Surrey Branch (dissolved), the Vice-Chairman of Council, the 
Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, a member of Section F, was sppointed chair- 
man of the meeting. It was decided to form a new South London 
Section, and to appoint a Provisional Committee for the purpose, with 
Mr. Wesley Dennis, Principal of St. John’s College, Battersea, as Chair- 
man, Miss E. Roseveare, of Streatham Hill High School, and Miss S. 
Walker, of Southlands College, Battersea, as Hon. Secretaries. The 
inaugural meeting of the new Section has been fixed for Tuesday, 
October 10, 8 p.m., at the Stockwell Training College, by invitation of 
the Principal, Miss Manley. A lecture will be given by Mr. A. Burrell, 
M.A., Principal of the Borough Road Training College, Isleworth, on 
“The Greek and Roman Underworld,” and in the course of the 
meeting the views of members on the future work of the Section will 
be invited. Members of the Guild from any part of London will be 
welcome at the lecture. The College is easily accessible, as it is quite 
close to the Stockwell Station of the City and South London Electric 
Railway. 

The e fund for the reduction (or extinction) of the deficit in 
the funds of the Guild, which has been accumulating for the last ten 
years or so, now stands at £358. 9s. 9d., with a further sum of £7. 7s. 
promised. The sum required to extinguish the deficit completely, and 
to cover the cost of the appeal for this aid ai is about £420. Some 
Branches are still collecting locally for the fund. 

The Teachers’ Guild Holiday Courses of 1905, in France, Germany, 
and Spain, were held in August, with very satisfactory results. The 
number of students at Tours was 42; at Honfleur, 53; at Neuwied, 
343 and at Santander, 2—total, 131 (the total number of students in 
1904 was 108; in 1903, II§; in 1902, 118). Very gratifying letters 
have been received from some of those who attended, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Guild who personally niga: the courses speak in 
high praise of the conduct and ditigence of the students. 


The following ‘‘ Autumn Programme” has been issued by Section B 
London Members of the Central Guild. 

Friday, October 6.—Lecture by H. B. Garrod, M.A., on *‘ Classical 
Teaching for Non-Classical Pupils,” at the North London Collegiate 
School, Sandall Road, N.W. (by kind invitation of Mrs. Bryant). 
Tea and coffee, 7.45 p.m. 

Friday, October 25.—Inaugural lecture of the Teachers’ Guild Edu- 
cation Society, by Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., on 
“ Mental Digestion,” at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. Tea 
and coffee at 8. Chair will be taken at 8.20. 

Friday, November 17.—Central Guild Meeting. Discussion on 
“ What is the Educational Effect of Fairy Tales and ends?” 

Tuesday, November 28,—Discussion on the question ‘* Should Infant 
Schools be continued as a compulsory seetion of Education?” at 74 Gower 
Street (Hostesses, Miss Ambler and Miss Lawford). Tea and coffee, 
7-45 pm. 

Among the speakers will be Miss M. E. Findlay, Miss Penstone, and 
Mr. T. G. Tibbey (Hon. Secs. of the Teachers’ Guild Education 
Society), and Mrs. E. M. Shaw (of the Infants’ Department, Church 
Street School, Stoke Newington.) 


BRANCHES. 
Manchester.—‘ My Dog,” was the subject of a delightful hour's talk 
given by Prof, Alexander to-an-audience of teachers, including the 
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members of this Branch, in Manchester University on May 26. Prof. 
Alexander has studied the mind of his dog with scientific thoroughness, 
and he gave the fruit of his studies in a lecture full of charming humour, 
The psychological part of the lecture had, of course, much educational 
value, because of the analogies suggested to the students of the child- 
mind, but it was the biographical part that gave most pleasure. The 
tale of the dog’s merits and demerits was unfolded with an air of philo- 
sophical aloofness, relieved now and then by some phrase that revealed 
a pardonable fondness. Jt was the faithful history of a dog’s mind ; 
his likes and dislikes, and the ‘‘ why” of each. How mucn does a dog 
reason ? was the question all the experiments tended to answer. From 
observing his dog—which, by the way, we were pleased to hear was an 
Irish terrier— Prof. Alexander has arrived at a rather modest estimate 
of a dog’s mental power. His dog, he said, had learned ‘‘ how things 
go, but not ‘the go’ of them,” or, in other words, his actions were 
intelligent, but not rational. He knew mechanically what effects 
followed from what causes, but not why they followed. Similarly, his 
virtues were not moral—they were merely habits ; he did not know the 
reason for prohibitions—his sense of guilt was only the presentiment of 
a whipping. These were a few of the conclusions underlying the 
professor’s pleasant string of anecdotes about his dog, some of whose 
* acquired dexterities ” (the word “tricks” being banished as unworthy) 
were related with ill-concealed pride. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“English Men of Letters.” —Edward FitzGerald. 
By A. C. BENSON. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

All that Mr. Benson writes—and he writes a great deal—is 
marked by easy grace, never stilted and never slipshod, and 
by acatholic taste sympathetically appreciative and at the same 
time discriminating. Here his thesis is excellently stated on 
the first page—a life singularly devoid of incident, of which 
the tangible results are one small volume of imperishable 
quality, some accomplished translations, and many beautiful 
letters ; but “over the whole is the indefinable charm of 
temperament and personality.” 

These are slender materials for a volume of two hundred 
pages, and it is a triumph of literary skill that the interest 
is sustained to the end. There is, indeed, some padding and 
some repetition. Even Mr. Benson fails to inspire any in- 
terest in Jámí and Attar, and FitzGerald’s “strenua inertia,” 
though it is, doubtless, the dominant note of his life, is too 
much harped upon; yet we have here the quintessence of Dr. 
Aldis Wright’s eight volumes and of Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
ponderous biography. Where Mr. Benson seems to us to fail 
is in imperfect sympathy with FitzGerald’s bohemianism. 
He excuses, he palliates, he almost condones, FitzGerald’s in- 
dolence ; but he cannot wholly reconcile himself to the fact 
that he was content to be “a dreamer in the land.” More 
than once he refers to him as a literary Hamlet—a comparison 
as unjust to FitzGerald as it is, if we accept Prof. Bradley’s in- 
terpretation, to the Prince of Denmark. FitzGerald had no 
task laid upon him by Fate : birth, temperament, circumstances 
all conspired to mark out for him “ fallentis semita vitae”; and, 
had he chosen what seems to Mr. Benson the more excellent 
way of a learned professor or a Government official, or even of a 
country gentleman, it is certain that “ Omar” would never have 
been written. Mr. Benson can tolerate Posh and other ec- 
centricities, but he draws the line at stubbly chins and un- 
brushed hats. 

The literary judgments, especially as regards “ Omar” and 
the “ Letters,” are fine and discriminating. To the translation 
of the “Agamemnon” he hardly does justice. After all, it is 
the same method as was pursued in the “ Omar,” with this 
distinction: that the Persian is nothing and the Greek every- 
thing to us—we mean to the lay reader. To FitzGerald’s own 
literary criticisms Mr. Benson seems to us over-indulgent. For 
single beauties FitzGerald had a wonderful fair ; but of a great 
work of art as a whole, such as the “ Iliad,” the “ Commedia,” 
or “ Paradise Lost,” he had no appreciation, and in the obiter 
dicta of his “ Letters ” there are more misses than hits. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 
(21s. net. Methuen.) 

The “Life” is at once a completion of and a complement to 

the edition of “ Lamb’s Works and Letters ” which we recently 

noticed. To those who possess the eight volumes it will serve 


Two Vols. 


as a commentary; but it is likewise an independent work 
which may be read without consulting the original text. 
Quotations are always given in full. 

Mr. Lucas is no less a fervent admirer of Lamb than the late 
Canon Ainger ; but the “ Life,” in method and style, stands at 
the opposite pole to the monograph in “English Men of 
Letters.” Ainger is allusive, epigrammatical, malin, as if the 
mantle of “Saint Charles” had decended on his disciple. 
Mr. Lucas is staightforward, matter-of-fact, exegetical, a 
chronicler, or, as he modestly calls himself, a stage manager. 
He tells year by year, almost day by day, the story of Charles 
Lamb’s and his sister’s life, as far as possible, in their own 
words and those of their contemporaries. Such a work repre- 
sents the labour of a lifetime. Every hint and allusion is 
tracked to its source with the perseverance and ingenuity of a 
Sherlock Holmes, and the annotations on the text may be com- 

ared with Bengel’s “Gnomon.” Thus, Elia tells us that in 
his hack days he made jests for the Morning Post on the 
fashion of pink stockings, and we have two pages of these jests 
extracted from the old files, valuable only as an awful com- 
mentary on the text “ Corruptio optimi,” though this is not the 
moral that Mr. Lucas draws. Mr. Lucas is a faithful chronicler, 
who, though he may extenuate somewhat, sets down naught in 
malice. He gives verbatim the famous (or infamous) extract 
from Carlyle’s “Diary”; but his réfoste lacks lightness of 
touch. Instead of dismissing it as a doufade, due probably to 
spleen and indigestion, he contrasts the end of a life of un- 
complaining unselfishness with the beginning of “a career of 
impatience and omniscience.” 

Such comments are the exception, and the chronicler, as a 
rule, adheres strictly to his ré/e. His rare criticisms are so just 
that we wish at times that he had been less objective. One 
sample must suffice: “ English literature has nothing that, in 
its way, is better than Z/za’s best. The blend of sanity, sweet 
reasonableness, tender fancy, high imagination, sympathetic 
understanding of human nature, and humour, now wistful, now 
frolicsome, with literary skill of unsurpassed delicacy, makes 
Elia unique.” 

It is a work that no future student of English literature in 
the first half of the nineteenth century can afford to overlook. 
The numerous portraits and other illustrations add greatly to 
its value. / 


The Teaching of Modern Languages. By LEOPOLD BAHLSEN, 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by M. BLAKEMORE 
EVANS, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

“Jottings on Modern Language Teaching with special refer- 
ence to American Schools” would have been a more exact 
title. In the space of a hundred pages Dr. Bahlsen has 
attempted to give an historical sketch of the beginnings of 
modern language teaching, the dark ages of the grammarians, 
and the renascence begun under Perthes and Viétor ; a treatise 
on phonetics for the use of schools; model lessons for be- 
ginners in German; and a proposed course of readings in 
German literature. Any one of these four subjects would 
furnish ample materials for a monograph of a hundred pages, 
and it would be vain to look for more than suggestive essays. 
The student of method will not find much deserving his atten- 
tion; but the teacher may glean some useful hints. Dr. 
Bahlsen is echt deutsch, and the part that England and France 
have played in the reform movement is barely glanced at. 
A. J. Ellis (credited with a Cambridge professorship) and A. M. 
Bell are mentioned, and the writings of Sweet, Miss Soames, 
and Prof. Rippmann are named; but this exhausts the list of 
English reformers. Dr. Bahlsen’s last word is an exhortation 
to study the speeches of Bismarck—a greater than Demosthenes 
or Cicero—“the greatest hero of his nation, of whose spirit 
the sons of America should also receive a spark.” Doubtless, 
to pupils fortified with the antitoxin of the “ Biglow Papers ” 
the poison may prove innocuous. 

This leads us to remark one striking defect in the general 
treatment. There is no reference to the native tongue, and 
from page 82 it might be inferred that German is to be begun 
before English grammar has been touched. Dr. Bahlsen calls 
himself a “moderated reformer,” whatever that may mean ; 
but, as he maintains that “a modern language exists for prac- 
tical application,” that the aim and object of the pupil is to 
learn to express his thoughts in it, we shall not be far wrong if 
we class him as a whole-hogger. The counsel to-read “ Faust ” 
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in elegant extracts or a neat analysis, and the “ Lager,” but not 
“ Wallenstein,” bewrays him. His translator has not succeeded 
in removing all traces of the German origin. “The sad con- 
dition of language instruction,” “in the last analysis,” “ arch- 
ives” (where “museums” is obviously meant), “ grewsome,” 
“ fulfill,” “skillful” are strange to English eyes, and “to list a 
selection” is a use unknown to Murray. 


By R. E. Hucues, M.A., B.Sc. 

i (7 x 5in:, pp. ix, 118; 2s. W. B. Clive.) 

Mr. Hughes has produced a well written and thoroughly up-to-date 
little book. He begins with the aim of school training in its general 
aspect, and then passes to consider the physical, intellectual, and moral 
aims, giving a chapter to each ; then come school in its relation to home, 
and, lastly, the school and the community. The book is primarily in- 
tended to help those who are preparing for the Certificate Examina- 
tion ; but it will be found interesting by others as well, even by those 
who have been for some years at work. No one can read it without 
gaining some fresh matter to think about. The notes at the bottoms 
of the pages are well chosen and very much to the point. Altogether 
deserves to succeed. 


A Sixteenth Century Anthology. Edited by ARTIIUR SYMONS. 
(Blackie.) 

This last volume of the “Red Letter Library ” is one of the daintiest, 
if not the daintiest. If we compare a sixteenth century anthology 
with a seventeenth or eighteenth, we are like to exclaim with Ilorace : 
‘* Aetas parentum,” &c. The anthology is original in the sense that 
Mr. Symons has used his own judgment and disregarded the choice 
of previous florilegists. The result is that we have here several gems 
of poetry that were to us unknown. We only wish that he had given 
himself more scope by restricting or omitting altogether the selections 
from Shakespeare and Spenser. 


The Months: a Pageant. By Curistina ROSSETTI. 
LEVINE HALMER. (Price 6s. net. G. Philip.) 
We can warmly recommend these pictures in black and white for 
the walls of a kindergarten. The draughtmanship is true and the 
composition graceful. The commonest country objects of each month 
—birds, beasts, flowers, and fruits—are pleasantly grouped. 


“ The Organized Science Series.” — Model Sights. By WILLIAM 
HALL. (Price 2s. Clive.) 

This is virtually a synopsis of the author’s larger text-book, ‘*f Modern 
Navigation.” Examples of ‘‘ sights” of every type are worked out 
with explanations, so that the navigator has simply to follow his model. 
The tables used are Inman’s. The steps are ciearly indicated, and 
the working, as far as we have been able to test it, correct. 


Cassell’s History of England. Empire Edition, in weekly parts. 
(Price of each Part, 6d. net.) 

The special feature of this issue is a series of photogravure plates 
from celebrated pictures, which have been expressly prepared for this 
edition. Thus, the frontispiece is Lord Leighton’s wall painting in 
the Royal Exchange of Phoeaicians bartering with the Ancient Britons. 
To judge from those that have so far appeared, each photogravure is 
well worth the sixpence that the part costs, while the text itself without 
the illustrations would not be dear at the price. 


Material for Practical German Conversation, 
FossLER. (Price 3s. Ginn.) 
This is not the ordinary conversation book which instructs you how 
to take a ticket, pass the time of day with your fellow-traveller, and 
pay your hotel bill. It is an attempt to teach grammar in the widest 
sense of the word, including idioms, conversationally. The talks are 
such as an intelligent student who has learnt German for two or three 
years might have with his language master. The scheme is well 
carried out, and for higher forms the book will prove most useful. 


Handbook of Travel Talk. Nineteenth Edition. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Stanford.) 

Much care has been taken to keep this classic of travelling up to 
date, and in this last edition the technology of motoring has been over- 
hauled and added to. By the help of a full index the tourist will find 
no difficulty in turning up the word or phrase he wants. 


The Dread Inferno. Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. By 
M. ALICE WYLD. (Price 2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Miss Wyld’s unpretentious little volume has, she tells us, ‘fa humble 
and definite aim,” as it is intended ‘‘solely for the use of beginners.” 
It forms an excellent manual to put into the hands of a young student 
who is ignorant of Italian, being quite elementary in style and treat- 
ment. The authoress endeavours, and with no small measure of 
success, to correlate the various forces and influences at work in the 
Italy of the Middle Ages, and here meets the need always felt by those 
who plunge straight into the study of Dante unfurnished with any 
historical equipment. There is an obvious attempt to ‘“‘ preach” in 
places. The author provides us, in fact, as often as not, with a primer 
of ethics as much as with one of Dante. The book reads as if written 
for class use, and as such will certainly be useful. 


School Training. 


Pictured by 


By LAURENCE 


Dante and Virgil. By H. M. Beatty, M.A., LL.D., Member of 
Council of Dante Society. (Price 2s. Blackie.) 

Yet one more vade mecum for the Dantist comes to us in this most 
whimsical, but delightful, volume. If the critic is not disarmed by 
Mr. Beatty’s fascinating preface, he is indeed adamant. The authors 
speculations on the real, as contrasted with the medizval, Virgil have 
been thrown into a form which will attract every one who appreciates 
good literary style; and, if he fails to solve the enigma of the ‘‘ real 
Virgil,” whom he admits was ‘‘somewhat enigmatic,” he will charm 
all lovers of both the Latin and Italian poets by the art with which he 
has manipulated researches alike curious and interesting. The volume 
is a miniature, but valuable, addition to our Dante lore, and should find 
its way into the pocket, for which it is so admirably adapted, of many 
a reader. 


Histoire de la Princesse Rosette. By Le Comtesse DE SÉGUR. Edited 
by W. G. Harroc. (Price Is. Rivingtons.) 

This little fairy tale has been very elaborately edited by Mr. Ilartog, 
with notes in French, exercises, oral and written, and a vocabulary. 
We are firm believers in making the reader the basis of instruction, 
and, with such an object in view, the present reader is well planned 
and carefully executed. Our only criticism is that a class which has 
spent a term — none too long a period — with the book, will be 
heartily sick of Prince Charmant and Princess Rosette. Why does not 
some one translate '‘ The Rose and the Ring” into French? That 
would not be so likely to pall. For se donner, se donnèrent, on the last 
page, neither vocabulary nor notes help. 


Crispin rival de son Maftre. Par LE SAGE. (Price 6d. Arnold.) 

This little work is the antithesis of the preceding. It is a lively 
little comedy; but the notes are mere scraps of translation and the 
vocabulary is defective. On a cursory glance we find tmcessamment, 
délicat, femme de robe, all of which need explanation, unnoticed in either. 
That ‘Gil Blas” has secured for Le Sage ‘‘a high position in the 
history of general literature between Swift and Cervantes ” is, to say 
the least, a strange way of putting it. 


Memoires d'un Ane. Par Le Comtesse DE SÉGUR. 
Lucy C. FERRER. (Price Is. Arnold.) 
This familiar child’s story is edited with corresponding gestions and 
théme and a vocabulary. The questions include ‘‘ formation of words,” 
a useful and much neglected exercise. There are no notes, and in the 
vocabulary there are several omissions—ammuser (not ‘‘to amuse”), 
côte, coucher (not se coucher), à gui mieux, mieux. 


Steps to Literature. 


Edited by 


Seven vols. (Pp. 112 to 224; 10d. to Is. 6d. 
Edward Arnold.) 

A capital set of reading books, ranging from Book I., ‘* Tales of the 
Homeland,” to Book VI., “Glimpses of World Literature.” The 
selections are exceedingly well made throughout, including every kind 
of literature from fairy tales and simple poetry to Thackeray and 
Browning. Books I. and II. are illustrated with drawings made speci- 
ally for them; the others contain a large number of reproductions trom 
famous pictures by British and foreign artists. The whole set are 
admirable, and make one long to be a child again and read them all 
for the first time. 


The Landseer Object Readers. Three vols. (from ad. to rs. 3d.) and a 
supplementary volume, Landseer’s Conversational Object Reader 
for Infants (8d.). (G. Philip & Son.) 

These volumes contain simple reading lessons on the large coloured 
wall pictures published by George Philip & Son, reduced facsimiles of 
which are given. They deal with plants and animals in an interesting 
manner, and are well illustrated. 


Tne York Readers. Book IIT. (1s. G. Bell & Sons.) 
This is a pretty volume, well illustrated, and well fitted to serve as a 
reader. The facts on natural objects are particularly well presented, 
and the grammatical exercises given at the end are good. 


Easy Stories from English History. By E. M. WILMotT-Buxton. 
(7X5 1n., pp. vill, 128; is. Methuen.) 

A personal presentation of some thirty-five famous personages and 
events from Caradoc to General Gordon, by the author of ‘* Makers of 
Europe.” The stories are well chosen and well told. For so small a 
book & capital ‘‘ bird’s-eye view ” of the whole course is given. 


“The Swan Shakespeare.”—(1) Zielf’h Night. With Notes, &c.. 
by ALFRED L. Cann, B.A., and illustrated by GRENVILLE 
MANTON. (714 x 5in., pp. xxiii, III; 18.) (2) Much Ado axul 


Nothing. With Notes, &c., by ROBERT WILKINSON, M.A., anc 
illustrated by H. A. MILLAR. (Same size, pp. xxx, 126; Is.) 
(Longmans.) 


These are two volumes of the prettily bound and, on the whole, well 
illustrated ‘* Swan” edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The introductions 
do not help us much, but the notes are good; they give, however, 
little more than verbal explanations. But the plays are so well printed 
and so well bound that we care little for either, and take the plays as 
they are given us. 
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(1) Selections from Prescott's Conquest of Peru, Edited by A. S. 
LAMPREY, B.A. (714 x5 in., pp. 1313 Is. 3d.) (2) Selection 
from Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. Edited by the sam 
(7% x 5in., pp. 148; 1s. 3d.) (3) Stortes from the Northern 
Sagas. Selected and Edited by ALRANY F. Major and E. E. 
SrEIGHT. With a Preface by the late Prof. YORK POWELL. 
(714 x 5 in., pp. xx, 284; 2s. 6d. Horace Marshall & Son.) 

The first two of the above volumes are edited by Mr. A. S. 
Lamprey, and give in brief the life and adventures of Pizarro 
and of Cortés. They are well selected and put together, and are 
well illustrated. They will serve as admirable reading books. 
The *‘ Stories from the Northern Sagas” is in its second edition— 
revised and enlarged. It is excellently selected and illustrated, and 
forms an admirable introduction to the literature of Scandinavia. It is 
approved by the late Prof. York Powell, and consists of stories chosen 
from a great variety of Norse sources. It is picturesque and full of 
interest, and will serve as an excellent reader for boys and girls—who 
are not likely to go to sleep over such tales as that of ‘‘ Grettir the 
Strong ” or ‘* Thrond of Gate.” 


“Miniature Series of Great Writers."—(1) Johnson, By JOHN 
DENNIS. (6 33¢ in., pp. 85; Is. net.) (2) Defoe. By ALRINIA 
WHERRY. (pp. 128.) (3) De Quincey. By H. S. SALT. 
(pp. 112.) (Beli & Sons.) 

A capital series of little books on big subjects. There is not room 
todo more than tell the main facts of the lives of the great writers 
and to touch very lightly in passing on the criticism of their writings. 
But the best use is made of the space, such as it is. There is no sur» 
plusage in any of them. It is difficult, and perhaps invidious, to make 
distinctions ; but probably Mr. John Dennis’s ‘‘ Johnson ” is, on the 
whole, the best. It is sound and wise in its brief criticisms of the 
great man. We may add that the little volumes are well illustrated 
and daintily bound. 


‘‘Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics.”—(1) A Zale of Two Cities. By 
DICKENS. (2) Hyfatia. By KINGSLEY. (614 x 4% in., pp. 384 
and 467 ; 6d. each. Nelson.) 

Two little volumes of a new series of popular reprints. They are 
wonderfully cheap and well bound, and ought to find many readers. 


Practical Nature Study for Schools. Part I., Questions for Pupitls— 
, a Note-book, By OswaLp H. LATTER, M.A. (8)4 x 634 in. 
pp. 282. Dent.) 

This book is intended for pupils from about ten to fourteen years of 
age. It provides lessons in Nature study so contrived that the work 
must be done by each individual pupil as the result of direct personal 
observation. Space is left below each question for the insertion of the 
answer, and the blank pages may be used for drawings, which must 
always be made of everything observed, and for summarizing results. 
Mr. Latter is senior science master at Charterhouse, and knows what 
he is about. But as practical teachers ourselves we do not like the 
insertion of answers in the text, nor even the drawings. These had 
better be done in a separate paper-book, or the volume will speedily 
become too untidy for use. But this is our only bit of fault-finding. 
The questions are excellent and cannot be answered without per- 
sonal observation. There are 877 in all, and many require some 
careful study before they are answered. An index is provided. The 
book is a thoroughly good one. 


‘*Jack’s Shilling Scientific Series.’—Zocal Government. By PERCY 
ASHLEY, M.A. (7% 434 in., pp. 190; Is. net. T. C. & E.C. 


ack.) 

Te aim of this small volume is to provide an elementary sketch of 
English local government for such as desire to know something about 
the organization and working of local authorities. It is written by 
Mr. Percy Ashley, a lecturer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science in the University of London, and is well informed 
and up to date, 


“ The Belles-Lettres Series.”"—The English Drama. ‘(1) A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon, and other Dramas. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited by ARLO Bares. (53% x 4in., pp. xxxviii, 305; 2s. 6d. net.) 
(2) Robertson’s Society and Caste, Edited by T. EDGAR PEM- 
BERTON. (53% x4in., pp. xxxv, 251; 2s. 6d. net.) (D.C. 
Heath & Co.) 

(1) In each volume there are a biography and an introduction. 
In the Browning volume these are supplied by Prof. Arlo Bates, and 
are admirably done. The plays are ‘‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” 
‘*Colombe’s Birthday,” ‘* A Soul’s Tragedy,” and ‘* In a Balcony.” 
Each play is followed by a brief set of notes, explaining what needs 
explanation—that and no more. The volume is of a handy size and 
well printed. 

(2) Robertson’s plays—‘‘ Society ” and ‘* Caste ”—are introduced 
hy Mr. Pemberton in a pleasant chatty way, which takes us back to 
Marie Wilton and the little theatre off the Tottenham Court Road— 
days which seem to have gone by for ever. The hard work, the long 
waiting, the failure, and then at last the distinguished success—all are 
hinted at or given. The plays are printed from the best acting editions, 
and worthily bound. 


“ Favourite Classics.””— Tennyson, Poems. With Introdyctions by 
ARTHUR WAUGH. (1) Zarly Poems. (Pp. xii, 116.) (2) English 
Idylls. (Pp. xii, 116.) (3) Maud, and other Poems. (Pp. ix, 109.) 
(6 x4in., illustrated ; 6d. net each. Heinemann.) 

A pretty and well printed little edition, just of the size to slip into 
one’s pocket. Mr. Waugh supplies all that is needed in neat 
appreciations of the poems in each volume ; the texts in each case are 
the best to hand; and the small books are well printed and prettily 
bound. Nothing could be better. 


“t Favourite Classics.” The Plays of Sheridan: The School for Scandal. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. (6x 4in., pp. x, IIO, 
with portrait ; 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Gosse prefixes a capital brief introduction to this play—which 
play, by the way, its author never corrected for the press. It is printed 
from the Dublin edition, probably a careless transcript of a rough MS. 
copy of the play presented by Sheridan to his eldest sister. We must 
be thankful, however, for the play in any shape. 


“ English Literature for Secondary Schools.”— Ballads Old and New. 
Parts I. and II. Selected and edited for School use, with Gloss- 
ary, &c., by H. B. COTTERILI, M.A. (634 x 434 in.; Part I., 
pp. x, 122; Part II., pp. ix, 108; 1s. each Part. Macmillan.) 
Part I. contains a good selection, chiefly of the older ballads; 
Part II. contains one chiefly of the more modern poems, ending 
with Tennyson’s poem ‘‘The Defence of Lucknow.” Both are 
well treated. The glossary is full so as to avoid the necessity 
of giving many notes. There is, rightly enough, no reference to 
philology ; but a few hints, questions, and subjects for essays are given, 
and the names of about half-a-dozen ‘‘ books that might be helpful ” 
are added. Each volume is intended to include text about sufficient 
for the work of one term. They are likely to fulfil their object remark- 
ably well. 


Greek Painter’s Art. By IRENE WEIR. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Greek painting, as such, has almost entirely disappeared. Pliny and 
Pausanias mention the great artists whose names persisted, and they 
described such works as remained to their own day. Modern research 
has proved that the Greeks used strong colours in their architecture and 
sculpture, while in the Pompeian frescoes and mosaics archvologists 
agree to see the vulgarized designs handed down from ancient Greek 
art, Vase paintings and tinted terra-cottas complete the list of our 
resources. Miss Weir has produced a very interesting work. She 
frankly quotes from the best authorities, ancient and modern, and 
illustrates her remarks with many well printed reproductions from 
photographs. The book does not profess to discuss the many vexed 
questions that naturally surround such a subject, but it presents facts 
and opinions in a very readable manner and more fully than can be 
expected in a handbook dealing with Greek archicology as a whole. 
A valuable bibliography is added. 

“ The Popular Library of Art.”—Velusgues. By AUGUSTE BRÉAL. 
(2s. and 2s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

M. Bréal, as might be expected from a French author, waives bio- 
graphical trivialities to make more of Velasquez’s artistry. He succeeds 
in showing the painter as a wonderful realist, concerned entirely with 
the problems of light and colour, and in no sense an idealist and 
dreamer. This is a pleasant little book, illustrated by fifty-one repro- 
ductions after photographs, the only notable omission being that 
masterpiece ‘‘ Innocent X.” 


The Principles of Design. By G. W. RHEAD. (6s. net. Batsford.) 

Mr. Rhead is a well known designer and black-and-white artist. 
This book bears the impress of an experienced man. Written primarily 
for art students preparing for the Board of Education examinations, it 
is yet free from the ‘‘crammer’s” narrowness. The author elucidates 
the principles of design by reference to examples, strongly and artistic- 
ally drawn, but he insists on the student’s own study of the natural 
forms upon which all good design must be based. He is right in 
pointing out (page 124) that ‘* proportion and spacing are very much a 
matter of individual feeling and power,” and as much might be said for 
all the phases of design. The value of such a book as this is in direct- 
ing the student to discover, in good a¥tistic work, those principles 
which appear to give to it beauty and sanity. Particularly cogent 
remarks are made on composition of line (page 149), on the value of 
the straight line (page 150), on spacing (page 121), and on methods 
of expression (page 151). The book is well written, and the illustra- 
tions are strong. Is the derivation of sagiitate (page 160) correct? 
And are the structural details on any natural form absolutely sym- 
metrical (page 121)? 

MAPS. 

_ From Messrs. George Philip we have The World, Asia, and Britisk 
‘sles, in their series of ‘“‘ Large Schoolroom Maps.” Each map is 
68 x 54 ins. ; price, on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 14s. These maps 
perfectly fulfil the desiderata of the Board of Education Circular. 
They are ‘‘ large, clear, and up to date.” 

From Messrs. Stanford we have the Mew Orovraphical Aap of 
Africa, compiled under the direction of Mr. Mackinder. It measures 
50 x 58 ins., and the price is, mounted on rollers and-varnished, 20s. 
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The special feature of this map is that land and sea are either in mono- 
chrome, different levels being shown by tints. In this way it is 
graphically shown that Africa is a vast promontory rising to an 
elevation of over two miles above the ocean bed and articulated to 
Europe and Asia at four points. Names are printed in faint brown, so 
as not to interfere with the general physical effect. It is a beautiful 
specimen of cartography. 

Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston’s Map of the British Empire measures 
72 x63 ins.; price, mounted, 18s. As a companion for books like 
Dr. Parkin’s and Mr. Lidgett’s, it is invaluable. Ocean routes, cables, 
&c., are shown, and, as it is drawn on Mercator’s projection, distance. 
are easily calculated. There is a handbook to accompany the maps 
price 6d. 


“Jn Memoriam C. G. Gordon.” —The Publisher of The Journal has 
still on hand some bound copies of this volume, price rs. net, pub- 
lished tn 18985. A prize of five guineas had been offered for the 
best Epitaph om General Gordon, and the volume consists of 
selected epigrams and lines contributed by Arthur Sidgwick, 
E. D. A. Morshead, James Rhodes, F. W. Sourdillon, and others. 
Any subscriber to The Journal enclosing gd. in postage stamps 
may receive a copy post free. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


T. Macci Plauti Tom., II. Edited by W. M. Lindsay. Clarendon 
Press (Scriptores Classici), 6s. cloth; §s. paper. 


Augustus, The Life and Times of. By E. S. Shuckburgh. Cheap 
Edition. Fisher Unwin, §s. net. 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Inscriptions of Attica. By E. S. 


Roberts and E. A. Gardner. Cambridge University Press, 21s. 
Vedic Metre in its Historical Development. By Prof. E. V. Arnold. 
Cambridge University Press, 12s. net. 


Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus. By H. A.J. Munro. Second 
Edition, G. Bell. 

Roman Education. By A. S. Wilkins. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. net. 


Drawing. 


Elementary Brush-work. Studies by Eliz. C. Yeats. New and Re- 
vised Edition. G. Philip, §s. net. 
Oblique and Geometric Projection. By John Watson. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 


English. 


Michael Drayton: a Critical Study, with Bibliography. By Oliver 
Elton. Constable, 6s. net. 

Essays on Mediæval Literature. 
Ss. net. 

Elements of English Grammar. 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Works of Abraham Cowley. Text edited by A. R. Waller. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Shelley's Prometheus Unbound: a Study. By J. Macmillan Brown. 
Whitcombe & Tombs. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, Book I. 
shall, 1s. 4d. 

Andrew Marvell (English Men of Letters). 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Diary of Samuel Pepys. Globe Edition. 
Notes by G. Gregory Smith. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Macmillan, Is. 

Shelley, Poetical Works of. Edited, with Textual Notes, by Thomas 
Hutchinson. Oxford Edjtion. Frowde, 3s. 6d.; on India 
paper, 5S. 

Text-book of Précis-Writing. By T. C. Jackson and John Briggs. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 


By Prof. W. P. Ker. Macmillan, 


By A. G. West. Enlarged Edition. 


Editea by C. L. Thomson, Mar- 


By Augustine Birrell. 


With Introduction and 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
Edited by G. E. Twentyman. 


History. 

A First History of England. Part VI., 1689-1820. By C. L. Thom- 
son. Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

Mediæval History. By M. A. Howard. Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

Illustrative History. Stuart Period. By J. W. B. Adams. 
2s. 6d. 

Alkibiades : a Tale of the Great Athenian War. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Select Documents illustrating Mediæval and Modern History. By 
Emil Reich. King, 21s. net. 


Mathematics. 


The Winchester Arithmetic. By C. Godfrey and G. M. Bell. 
Teachers’ Edition. Cambridge University Press, 6s, net. 


Marshall, 


By C. H. Bromby. 


Integral Calculus for Beginners. By Prof. A. Lodge. Bell, 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Dynamics. Second Editions By W. M. Baker. Bell, 
\ 4s. 6d. 

Key to New School Arithmetic. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Intermediate Mechanics. By Alfred W. Porter. Murray, 5s. 

Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. By 
J. W. Mellor. Longmans, 1§s. net. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. G. Borchardt. Rivingtons, 4s. 6d. 

Examples in Arithmetic (with or without Answers). By C. O. Tuckey. 
Bell, 3s. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with a Commentary based upon 


Part II. By C. Pendlebury. Bell, 


that of Proclus Diadochus. By W. B. Frankland. Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. net. 
Four-figure Tables and Constants. By William Hall. Cambridge 


University Press, 3s. net. 
Cubic Surfaces. By W. H. Blythe. 
4s. net. 
Graphic Algebra. 


Cambridge University Press, 


By J. Lightfoot. Ralph, Holland, ts. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Sunday School Hymnary. Words and Music edited by Carey 
Bonner. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 4s. 

The Magic Hook and other Plays for Children. 
Thomson. Is. 

Psychology for Music Teachers. By Henry Fisher. 

Round the Empire. By Dr. G. N. Parkin, 
Edition. Cassell, 1s. 6d. 

Elementary Arabic : a Grammar, 
Nicholson. 

Erasmus, Enchiridio Militis Christiani. 

Woodwork. By S. Barter. 


By Marian L. 


Curwen. 3s. 
New and Revised 


By F. Du Pré Thornton and R. A. 
Cambridge University Press, 6s. net. 

Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Whittaker, 


6s. 

Tekel. By F. J. Adkins. Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 

Quiet Hours with Nature. By Mrs. Brightwen. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 

Ethics and Moral Science. By L. Lévy-Bruhl. Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. Constable, 6s. net. 

Methuen’s Books on Business: Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton 
Fidler. 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 


German Reader, Writer, and Grammar, 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 

De Fivas, Grammaire des Grammaires. Fifty seventh Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Crosby Lockwood, 2s. 6d. 

Ma premitre Visite à Paris. Par A, E. C. With 26 Illustrations. 
Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. 

L’Anniversairede Blanche. Scenes Enfantines. By Clémence Saunois. 
Blackie, Is. 

Anecdotes Faciles et Poésies. By D. O. Super. Heath, Is. 

Gedichte zum Auswendiglernen. Selected by W. P. Chalmers, 
Harrap, Is. 6d. 


By H. G. Spearing. 


Science. 

Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, with numerous Illus- 
trations. By Prof. W. Ridgeway. Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Science in the School, with Teaching Hints. 
Pillams & Wilson, Is. 6d. net. 

Elementary Chemistry, Progressive Lessons in Experiment and Theory. 
Part I. By F. R. L. Wilson and G. W. Hedley. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 


By W. J. Gibson. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


There seems to be reason at last to believe that the long-hoped-for 
stream of private munificence towards our University has begun to flow, 
and all lovers of learning and of London will trust that the stream of 
benefactions will soon attain a lordly volume. The occasion of this 
pious expression of hope is the muniticent gift by Mr. E. G. Bawden, 
of £16,000 to London University for completing the incorporation of 
University College with the University. The donor is a bachelor 
(not, we believe, of Arts) and a retired London stockbroker. Other 
bachelors and stockbrokers please copy. 

Convocation has reason to congratulate itself that its Chairman, Sir 
E. Busk, has been elected Vice-Chancellor for the current year. 

Sir J. Wolfe-Barry has resigned his membership of the Council for 
External Students. The Goldsmiths’ Company have expressed their 
willingness to bear the expense of building a gallery and erecting 
additional bookcases in the room which contains the Library of 
Economic Literature collected by Prof. Foxwell, and presented to the 
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University by the Company two years ago. Mr. Reginald A. Rye has 
been appointed Assistant Librarian. Would-be readers must still possess 
their souls in patience, and hope that the use of the reading room and 
general library will be available in their time. 

Amended regulations in the Faculty of Economics have been approved 
for external students for 1907 and following years. The curricula and 
schemes of examination for internal students were correspondingly 
amended, the change coming into operation at once. 

The Jessel Studentship of £50 fas been awarded to Miss Winifred 
Gibson, B.Sc. Miss Mary R. Boyd and Miss Haywood, both internal 
students of University College, presented for the M.A. degree theses 
respectively on ‘‘Three Manuscripts of Renaud de Montauban ” and 
on ‘t The Platonic Psychology in its bearing on the Development of 
Will.” There should be some means of publishing interesting essays 
by students of the University for the benefit of their fellow-students and 
graduates. A charming book on *‘ Spanish Influence on English 
Literature ” has just been published : it is specially interesting as being 
Mr. Martin Hume’s London University Extension Lectures on that 
subject revised and rearranged. Apart from Dr. Reich’s lectures, it is 
not easy to recall similar instances of publication of Extension 
lectures, though several lecturers have published Extension manuals. 

The Summer Meeting of Extension students at Oxford attracted up- 
wards of a thousand students, of whom no less than 256 were foreigners 
—the goodly number of 87 forming the German contingent, 49 hailing 
from the United States, and 35 from our friends across the Channel. 
Add to this that there were representatives from Russia (8), Austria, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Holland, and Scandinavia, and it is 
easily seen that British Extension work has its international side. 
The two parts of the Meeting extended through the month, and the 
lectures (1) illustrated the history, literature, and art of the period of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation; and (2) dealt with natural 
science and economics. The Meeting is to be at Cambridge next year, 
when ‘‘ The Seventeenth Century and the Puritan Movement ” is to 
be studied ; and in 1907 Oxford will again be the rallying-ground, and 
the ‘‘ Eighteenth Century ” will be treated. 

A full and well arranged set of lectures will be inaugurated through- 
out the London district about the first week of this month, when the 
new session of Extension lectures begins. 

The Senate has decided to establish a Chair of Protozoology, which 
will be maintained by the sum of £700 a year offered by the Secretary 
for the Colonies for five years, and by a further sum of £200 a year for 
cost of assistants and laboratory. 

A Committee, consisting of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Chairman of Convocation, Sir William Collins, Dr. Gregory Foster, 
Dr. Headlam, Mr. Mackinder, Lord Reay, Sir Owen Roberts, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Sidney Webb, has been appointed to consider 
and report upon the organization of commercial education in the Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Edgar Schuster, the Francis Galton Research Fellow in National 
Eugenics, has presented a report containing a preliminary account of 
inquiries which have been made into the inheritance of diseases, and 
especially of feeble-mindedness, deaf-mutism, and phthisis. 

Arrangements have been concluded with Mr. John Murray for the 
publication of a work on ‘‘ Noteworthy Families in Modern Science,” 
written by Mr. Francis Galton in conjunction with Mr. Schuster. 
This is to appear as Vol. I. of the publications of the Eugenics Record 
Office, and will contain accounts of the families of some fifty Fellows 
of the Royal Society. 

Miss Ethel M. Elderton has been appointed Secretary to the 
Eugenics Record Office. 

Under the will of the late Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, the Senate offer a 
prize of £100, open for competition to all members of the medical 
profession in the United Kingdom, for an essay on ‘‘ The Physiology 
and Pathology of the Pancreas.” 

The price of Vol. III. of the University Calendar will in future be 
2s. 6d. per copy, post free, instead of 5s. 5d. 

he progress of the new world-language Esperanto is most inter- 
esting. It has been seriously proposed to teach it in schools, and we 
are waiting to see whether the authorities of our up-to-date University 
will recognize it officially. 4 propos of this question, more encourage- 
ment might be given to the study in the University of the Spanish 
literature and language, which seems to lend many of its good points 
to the new language. . 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws (including Economics) 
and of Science (including Engineering) will open on Tuesday, October 
3. The following public introductory lectures will be given :— 
Wednesday, October 4, at 9 a.m., Prof. Sir William Ramsay, 
K.C.B., Ph.D., F.R.S., on ‘Some Advances in Chemistry’’; and 
at 5 p.m., Prof. L. M. Brandin, L.-ès-Lettres, Ph.D., on *‘La 
Critique Littéraire au XIX°® Siècle.” Thursday, October 5, at 4.30 
p-m., Prof. L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., on ‘The Teaching of 
Geography to Children.” These lectures are open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 


During the Long Vacation important extensions have been made in 
the Physics Department, which will make the accommodation for 
practical work for junior, senior, and research students more extensive. 
The Physics Theatre has been enlarged and reseatcd. Two new rooms 
for practical work have been added to the Chemistry Department. By 
the aid of a grant from the Drapers’ Company, a transit house has been 
built in the grounds, so as to render the facilities for astronomical 
work more complete. 

There have been important developments in the work of the 
Engineering School since last year. The three years’ course for 
students qualifying for the diploma or for the degree in Engineering 
has now been fully organized. In connexion with the Department of 
Civil Engineering and Surveying, an important new departure has 
been taken in the form of enlisting the services of eminent engineers in 
practice for special courses. For instance, Mr. H. Deans, M.Inst.C.E., 
is to give a course in Railway Engineering, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
M. Inst.C. E., in Waterways, Roads, Street Paving, and Tramways. By 
this means, the teaching of the School will be brought into direct touch 
with present-day practice. 

The work of the Architectural Department, under Prof. Simpson, 
is being specially developed. The courses for the three years’ training 
are now completed. At the opening of the session two new studios 
will be provided for junior and senior students, and also smaller studios 
for more advanced sudents doing special work. 

With the help of the Carpenters Company arrangements have been 
made for a series of demonstrations on the working of materials and 
their construction to be held at the Company’s Trades Technical 
School, Great Titchfield Street. This will bring the lectures into close 
association with practice, and will save the necessity of duplicating a 
museum of materials and structures. It is in every way a satisfactory 
example of co-operation between the Carpenters Company and the 
University authorities. 

In connexion with the Slade School of Fine Art the following 
special courses will be given during the Michaelmas term :—A course 
on Sculpture, Mediæval, Renaissance, and Modern, by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, beginning on October 27, at 4.30; and a course on the 
Physics and Chemistry of Colours, by Prof. Sir William Ramsay, 
beginning on October 19, at 4.30. 

By the allocation of £16,000 from the Bawden Fund to the Fund 
for Advanced University Education and Research, the sum of £200,000 
necessary to complete the incorporation of the College in the Uni- 
versity has been obtained. In order to complete the funds appealed 
for in May, 1903, a sum of £700,000 is still wanting for buildings and 
equipment. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Special Committee appointed by the Manchester Education 
Committee to consider the question of provision of 
meals for underfed children at the elementary 
schools have presented their report, and, after some 
discussion, the report has been adopted. It has not, however, been 
favourably received by the public nor by the Boards of Guardians. 
After recording the work done in this direction in the past by voluntary 
effort, the report proceeds to recommend that in future twelve centres 
should be opened by the Boards of Guardians, at which meals may be 
supplied to needy children. Now that the duty of feeding the children 
devolves upon the Guardians, the Education Committee do not see 
their way to allow the meals to be served in the schools by the teachers, 
as has hitherto been the case. They are ready, however, to assist the 
Guardians in investigating cases, notifying parents, and collecting the 
contributions of the latter. It is felt in some quarters that, now that 
the cost of the meals will be borne by the Guardians, the Education 
Committee might have continued to allow the use of the schools. 
According to the new scheme, the Guardians point out (1) that it will 
te necessary for them to erect special buildings for the purpose ; 
(2) that the stigma of pauperism will be much more in evidence than has 
hitherto been the case. The separate Boards have therefore deferred 
action till they have had an opportunity of meeting in general con- 
ference. According to an estimate based on previous experience, IO 
per cent. of the §9,000 children attending schoo] in the selected area 
would require relief. 


Pree Meals. 


The following appointments are announced in connexion with the 
School Municipal School of Technology :—Mr. Ernest 
of Technology. Classen, M.A., to be Lecturer in English, Mr. Win. 
Leicester to be Lecturer in Building Construction, 
and Mr. T. C. Joyce Demonstrator in Physics. The new Calendar of 
the School of Technology opens with a reference to the recently 
instituted Faculty of Technology at the University, in which it is 
pointed out that students of the School of Technology may now qualify 
for the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Technical Science. Courses 
in two new subjects are announced—viz., Motor Engineering and 
Descriptive Astronomy and Meteorology. It is hoped that the institu- 
tion of the second will lead to the observatory being more generally 
used. 
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At the University some readjustment of the work in the Depart- 
Facult ment of Education has been rendered necessary by 
of ea the fact that Prof. Sadler will be unable to lecture 
this session. The appointment of Miss Barbara 
Foxley as assistant lecturer for one year will be a valuable addition to 
the staff. Miss Foxley has been for the past twelve years Head 
Mistress of Queen Mary’s College, Walsall, and has had valuable 
experience in the training of pupil-teachers. There are so far four men 
students reading for the diploma. No appointment has yet been made 
ta the post rendered vacant by the acceptance by Miss Dodd of the 
Principalship of the Cherwell Hall Training College, Oxford. 


The report of the Museum Committee shows that that institution is 

still hampered for want of funds. Special attention 
The Museum. is directed to the additional accommodation required 
to adequately house the valuable herbana recently 
be ag tothe Museum, as well as the unique collection of antiquities 
rom Egypt. Prof. Flinders Petrie is to lecture on October 2 on ** The 
Egyptians in Sinai.” Among other courses announced mention may be 
made of a course of three lectures on ‘‘ The Flora of Africa” by Prof. 
Weiss, who is at present with the British Association in that continent. 


The new Preparatory School to the Grammar School in North Man- 

chester, of which Mr. A. W. Dennis, M.A., is the 

acral Head Master, has commenced its first term with 

about forty boys. The statf includes Mr. E. G. V. 

Knox, R.A., late scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Mr. 

Rees, B.A., of University College, Aberystwyth ; and, for the junior 
school, Miss E. K. Fisher, of the Maria Grey Training College. 


At the High School for Girls the numbers have risen to 462. As 
was pointed out by Prof. Lamb, on the Prize Day 
in July, the numbers have now reached the limit 
allowed by the present accommodation, and the 
governors will have to consider whether they will enlarge the buildings 
or raise the standard of the entrance examination. In the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Victoria University last July twenty-two 
pupils passed out of twenty-eight, and two scholarships, each of £60 
for three years, have been awarded to pupils of the school by the 
Education Committees of Lancashire and Manchester respectively. 


The syllabus of the Child Study Association for the coming session 

has been issued. It is significant that the first two 
Onild Study. meetings of the society are to be devoted to the 
consideration of the education of children from 
three to five years of age. On October 6 the discussion is 10 be opened 
by Miss M. A. Wroe, Principal of the Manchester Kindergarten 
College, who has written very strongly against the exclusion of infants 
from the schools. 


At the monthly meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee, in 
the course of a discussion on the scholarships offered 
by the Conmimittee, the interesting fact came out. 
that the only scholarship of £60 tenable for three 
years offered for music had been won by a blind boy who was an 
inmate of Hensham’s Blind Asylum. Another pupil of this institution 
had also taken one of the five music scholarships of £15. 


Girip 
High Sohool. 


The Blind. 


WALES. 


The Executive Committee of the Welsh National Council have recently 
Welsh Education displayed such marked activity that it is evident that 
Council. they are determined to see their draft scheme adopted 
throughout the Principality and that without much 
further delay. As the support of every County Council is necessary 
before the scheme can become operative, or, at all events, before the 
ideas of its chief promoters may be regarded as realized, considerable 
pressure has recently been brought to bear upon the three recalcitrant 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. These counties 
appear to have withheld their official sanction on account of the inad- 
equate representation which was assigned tothem in thedraft. Several 
of the smaller counties, and especially the agricultural counties, were 
also reluctant to fall into line for the very same reason. In fact, 
Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, on the principle of representation 
adopted, viz., one member for every 50,000 population, will have a 
majority of one over the other counties combined. These counties, 
therefore, will be in a position to exercise a preponderating influence 
on the new body, and, if they so choose, even to direct the educational 
policy of the whole Principality. Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire 
have already given way before the charm of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
eloquence, but Carmarthenshire has been more difficult to convince, 
and as yet is showing fight. The probability, however, is that before 
long all the County Councils will agree to the scheme, and that the 
control of primary education in Wales will be partially vested in this 
Education Council. The main functions exercised by it will be those 
of inspection of schools and the provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers. 
Now it is rather remarkable that a body which is destined to have 
such a far-reaching effect on Welsh education during the present 


generation has hitherto been received with so little real enthusiasm, 
and especially by educationists. This is partly due to their dissatiafac- 
tion with its proposed constitution, and partly to the saspicion that its. 
promoters do not intend that it shall ultimately confine its activities to 
purely educational work. Some remarks of Mr. Lloyd-George would 
seem to give colour to this idea. Thus, at Carmarthen we were told 
that ‘this was the first successful attempt to realize the idea of those 
who wanted autonomy. When once that was set up there was no 
knowing what limit they might have if it should prove a success. 
They would eventually get the Local Government Board, the Home 
Office, and the Board of Trade to delegate powers.’ In effect, the 
new Education Council is not only designed for the immediate purpose 
of controlling Welsh education, but is also meant to constitute the 
germ of a system of Home Rule for Wales. This statement also goes 
very far to explain the strong disinclination of many of its most promin- 
ent supporters to recognize the principle of co-operation in any shape 
or form. Co-opted members would not fit into the constitution of a 
Welsh Parliament. 
In the speech just referred to, the Central Welsh Board was treated to 
Gentra! a somewhat unfair criticism. ‘‘ Although it was not 
Welsh Board. strictly anti-national, it had not developed education 
on truly Welsh lines,” it is said. No cne, how- 
ever, who has taken the trouble of ascertaining facts or who has made 
a genuine study of the progress of secondary education in Wales during 
the past ten years will be disposed to attach the slightest importance 
to this amazing charge ; for, if there is any section of its work on which 
the Central Welsh Board and its Chief Inspector can be specially com- 
plimented, it is on their efforts to develop the scientific study of the 
Welsh language, literature, and history in the intermediate schools. 
In their reports, in their schedules, and in interviews with. governing 
bodies, the greatest stress has invariably been laid on the proper 
recognition of Welsh in the curriculum—in fact, no other institution 
appears to have donz more for the uplifting of the Welsh language in 
the Principality in recent years. It is therefore most difficult. to under- 
stand why such a charge should have been formulated, except on the 
assumption that the extent of the efforts of the Board on behalf of 
Welsh was not properly reatized. In the interests of this new 
Council, there has undoubtedly been a disposition lately to indulge in 
an indefinite kind of criticism of the Central Welsh Board by persons 
who, if questioned, could not give the most elementary account of its 
work and functions; and they can therefore be ignored. But any 
statement which is made by Mr. Lloyd-George must be taken into 
serious consideration and discussed. 
The education war has taken such a truly remarkable turn in Mant- 
Haadiscw in gomeryshire—one of the two Welsh counties in 
Montgomeryshire, default—that it is not very easy to give a concise 
account of the actual situation. At the last meeting 
of the Education Committee.there was a proposal that the claims and 
salaries of the non-provided schools, to the extent of £2,735. 8s. 4d., 
should be paid. After a somewhat prolonged discussion this was 
rejected by a large majority. Subsequently, on the clerk: making a 
formal announcement that the Board of Education bad paid the 
salaries in fifty-eight out of the sixty-two schools out of grants, 
the chairman declared the intention of all the Liberal members of the 
Education Committee to withdraw, and thus throw the whole responsi- 
bility for the administration of elementary education on the Con- 
servative members. The position is further complicated owing to the 
fact that these members are just sufficient to constitute a quorum of the 
Committee, so that they are empowered to exercise all the usual 
functions of an Education Committee. But, in order that their free-: 
dom of ‘action may be eftectually combated, the County Council, on 
which the Liberals have a commanding majority, resolved immediately 
to rescind a former resolution delegating its powers to its Education 
Committee : consequently every resolution ‘must, in future, obtain the 
express sanction of the County Council before it has any validity. 
Further, at the same meeting, the Council depleted its education fund 
by paying the cost of maintenance of the provided schools ; so that no 
monies were left with which the claims for £2,735 from the non-pro- 
vided schools could be met. It was also resolved that no additional 
county rate for education should be levied. As the result of these very 
complex manœuvres, it appears clear: (1) that the non-provided schools 
are £2,735 in arrears ; (2) that the provided schools are on the same 
footing as the non-provided schools, and can therefore demand mainten- 
ance from the Board of Education, and will become chargeable to the 
Defaulting Authorities Act Fund. It is estimated that the monies 
necessary to mect all liabilities for the schools (provided and non- 
provided) at Christmas will amount to £9,000 odd. A sum of about 
4£,6,000 in grants is expected, which leaves a deficit of £3,000. But, 
as the County Ccuncil has refused to levy a rate, there are no funds 
on which the Board of Education can lay their hands, and at the 
present time it is by no means clear how it will be met. The further 
development of this very extraordinary state of things will be 
watched with much interest and anxiety throughout Welsh educational 
circles. 
In Glamorganshire it has been resolved to-obtain the opinion of 
(Continued on page 688.) 
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counsel on the ‘‘ so-called ” decisions of the Board of Education, both 
in relation to the up-keep of the fabric of the non- provided schools, and 
in regard to the notices served to provide for new school accommoda- 
tion. Whether we shall really see the Board of Education forced to 
defend its decisions in the law courts or not, it is clear that the county 
is in a pugnacious mood. 

Mr, W. C. Cox, M.A., the second assistant master, has been 
appointed to the Head Mastership of Aberdare 
Intermediate School in succession to Mr. W. 
Jenkyn Thomas, M.A. This is the fifth instance 
of a second master being promoted to the head mastership of his own 
school. Moreover, it is somewhat curious that in four cases the new 
Head Master should be an Englishman, and the old a Welshman. 

The Chief Inspector’s Gold Medal has been awarded to P. J. 
Leonard, of Newport Intermediate School, for higher mathematics. 
Jesus College, Oxford, has this year awarded the £80 scholarship to 
H. E. Jones, of Towyn County School, for the excellence of his work 
in science at the Honours Certificate Examination of the Central Welsh 
Board. 


About 45 per cent. of the parents of children attending the element- 
Welsh ary schools of Cardiff have declared in favour of the 
in Oardiff, teaching of Welsh in the schools—a result which 
has given great satisfaction to the advocates of the 
teaching of Welsh. In rgo1 the census yielded a similar result, but 
the attempts of the old School Board toact upon it do not seem to have 
been very successful, and it will be very interesting to see whether the 
new Education Authority will fare any better. If the town does 
really believe in the value and importance of a knowledge of the Welsh 
language, the difficulties in the way of making proper provision for its 
teaching should not be insurmountable. Another failure will go far to 
diminish Cardiff's claim to be considered the metropolis of Wales. 


The Cardiff higher-grade schools have recently been converted 
Muntoipal into municipal secondary schools, and will earn 
Secondary Schools, grants in accordance with the regulations of the 
Board of Education. The Swansea Education 
Authority also proposes to discontinue its higher elementary schools and 
to establish municipal secondary schools; but it is understood that the 
Swansea scheme has not as yet been sanctioned by the Board of 
Education. As the fees charged at these new schools are much lower 
than those fixed at the intermediate schools established in the two 
towns, it will be interesting to watch whether the latter will suffer any 
injury from the competition that is bound to be set up. 


Appointments. 


SCOTLAND. 


As a result of the operations of the Carnegie Trust, some changes 
have been made in the amount of the fees payable for classes which 
qualify for graduation. Some time ago an arrangement was made by 
which the fees for each class in any University were made the same as 
those for the corresponding class in the other Universities. The fees 
were, in short, levelled up to the highest fees that were being charged 
at the time. In all the Universities, however, the feces in the Faculty 
of Arts remained lower than those in the Faculty of Medicine. It is 
understood that Edinburgh University intends at an early date to raise 
the fees in the Faculty of Arts, and the St. Andrews University Court 
at a recent meeting resolved to communicate with the other Universities, 
suggesting that the fees of classes qualifying for graduation in Arts 
should be raised to £4. 4s. per session (the present fee being £3. 33.), 
and that this fee should be held as covering admission to all supple- 
mentary classes related to the subject. This last provision is intended 
to meet the difficulty that has arisen owing to the action of one Uni- 
versity, at least, which has turned some tutorial and other classes, for 
which formerly no fee was paid, into classes for which fees are required, 
with the result that more money from the Carnegie Trust comes into its 
coffers. One consequence of the proposed change will inevitably be an 
oe in the number of students who become beneficiaries of the 

rust. 

Mr. Carnegie is to be installed, for a second term, as Rector of 
St. Andrews University on October 17. In connexion with the 
installation, honorary degrees will be conferred on a number of dis- 
tinguished people, including Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American 
Ambassador; Mr. Charlemagne Tower, the American Ambassador to 
Germany ; Bishop Potter, of New York; Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University; Mr. W. J. Holland, Director of the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg; and Emeritus Professor David Masson. 

The quatercentenary of George Buchanan is to be celebrated at 
St. Andrews University on Friday, April 6, 1906. 

Most of the new class-rooms and laboratories which are being erected 
at St. Andrews University are expected to be ready for use by the 
beginning of the winter session. Steps are also being taken for the 
institution of a School of Agriculture at St. Andrews University. 

On the recommendation of Prof. J. A. Ewing, F.R.S., Director of 
Naval Education, Mr. James Blacklock Henderson, D.Sc., of Glasgow 
University, has been appointed Professor of Applied Mechanics in the 


Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Mr. Henderson has for some years 
done excellent work as Lecturer in Electrical Engineering at Glasgow 
University. 

Mr. Harold G. D. Turnbull, B.A., assistant to the Professor of 
Humanity in Aberdeen University, has been appointed Professor of 
English Literature at the Deccan College, Poona, India. 

The Scotch Education Department has issued a minute providing for 
the distribution of part of the last equivalent grant, the grant made in 
connexion with the English Education Act of 1902. Had this year's 
Scotch Education Bill passed, this money (which by the end of the 
present year will amount to about £211,000) would have gone to a 
general fund, the first payments out of which would have been made 
in aid of capital expenditure (on buildings, &c.) in connexion with the 
training of teachers and also in connexion with advanced technical 
instruction at central institutions. The Department has resolved to 
apply a portion of the money to these purposes, and applications for 
grants under the minute should be lodged before March 1, 1906. 
Assistance is also to be given from this Source in providing initial 
equipment for giving industrial training to boys and girls resident in 
the island of Lewis and other parts of the ‘‘ congested districts” of 
Scotland. The loss of the Education Bill has limited the amount of 
money available for higher education in Scotland ; but it is fortunate 
that the work of the new Committees for the Training of Teachers 
(which are at present being elected in the various University districts) 
is not to be unduly hampered by lack of funds. 


IRELAND. 


The results of the Intermediate Examination held last sane ia 
ublished early in September. In the Pass List 
EL TaS the names of the students and of their schools were 
omitted, only the examination numbers being given. 
In the list of honours and prizes, for the first time for four years these 
names were given. The total number examined was the largest on 
record— 9,677, that is, 7,018 boys and 2,659 girls. Of the boys, 4,929, or 
70°2 per cent., passed. Of the girls, 1,727, or 64°7 per cent., passed. 
It is remarkable how small is the proportion of students passing with 
honours: out of the 4,929 boys who passed, only 737 passed with 
honours; and, out of the 1,721 girls who passed, only 245 passed with 
honours. This indicates either a deliberate relaxation of effort, which 
may be desirable as lessening over-pressure, or, on the other hand, 
unfit methods of examinations (which undoubtedly are to be found in 
many subjects) or inetficient teaching. In the Junior Grades only 
about 10 per cent. of the boys and 8 per cent. of the girls passed with 
honours. Inthe Senior and Middle Grades the proportion of students 
who passed, and also of those who passed with honours, is much 
higher, showing that these are picked candidates, and, indeed, few 
enter for the Senior Grade except probable exhibitioners. It is an 
illustration of the want of co-ordination in Irish education that the 
Senior Grade examination is much more advanced and exacting than 
the examinations for entrance and exhibitions in either University. 

After four years’ absence of publicity, the remarkable feature in 
the Prize List is the brilliant successes of the Roman Catholic schools, 
especially in certain subjects. In the Senior Grade (boys), in the 
classical group, the Protestant schools win ten and the Roman Catholic 
seven exhibitions ; inthe modern literary course the Protestant schools win 
one and the Roman Catholic schools eight exhibitions, in mathematics 
the Protestant schools win eight and the Roman Catholic five exhibi- 
tions ; in experimental science the Protestant win five and the Roman 
Catholic schools twelve exhibitions. In the Middle Grade the Roman 
Catholic schools win seven out of nine exhibitions in classics and five 
out of six exhibitions in modern literature; in mathematics the Pro- 
testant schools win eleven out of fifteen exhibitions. but in expen- 
mental science all the ten exhibitions go to Roman Catholic schools. 
In the Junior Grade, in classics, the Roman Catholic schools take 
eighteen out of twenty-five exhibitions, and in modern literature thirty- 
six out of thirty-seven ‘exhibitions ; in mathematics the Protestant 
schools are in advance, winning eight out of eleven exhibitions ; but in 
experimental science, of the forty-six exhibitions awarded, the Roman 
Catholic schools win thirty-four, The Christian Brothers’ schools 
alone have won seventy-three exhibitions, or more than one-third of 
the total number awarded. 

Among the girls it is regrettable to observe that in the Senior Grade 
no exhibitions were awarded in either classics or mathematics, nor in 
the Middle Grade in classics or experimental science. In the Junior 
Grade no exhibition was given in classics. Notwitstanding the great 
improvement that has taken place in girls’ education in Ireland during 
the last twenty-five years, it has not yet attained the steady attention 
to solid subjects that is to be found in boys’ schools. The best advance 
in this direction is to be found in mathematics and physical science. 
The success of the Roman Catholic schools is even more remarkable 
among the girls. They take ten out of the eleven exhibitions awarded 
in the Senior Grade, ten out of thirteen in the Middle Grade, and 
twenty-seven out of forty-four in the Junior Grade. 

In estimating the successes of the Roman Catholic schools we should 

(Continued on page 699.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. Crown 8vo. 
Plauti Comoediae. Vols. I. and II. Edited by W. M. Linpsay. 
Each 5s. and 6s. On Oxford India Paper, complete, 16s. 
Statius.—Silivae. Edited by J. S. PHILLIMORE. 3s. and 3s. 6d. 
Forty Volumes are now published. List on application. 


The Works of Luolan of Samosata. 
Complete, with exceptions specified in the Preface. Trans- 
lated by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER. Four volumes, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


Academy.—'‘‘ There is hardly any ancient writer who suffers so little as Lucian 
by being transplanted. He is so eminently modern in his point of view that the 
language of to-day never strikes one as an unfit vehicle for his thoughts. Ad- 
mirable as is Jowett translation of Thucydides, one always feels that it is not 
Thucydides ; but here we have Lucian very nearly as delightful as in the Greek. 
For the translators are masters of their art and have produced a version as easy and 
fluent as it is scholarly and accurate.” 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Re-issue. 

Each of the first four Books contains Introduction, Text, 
Notes, and a full Vocabulary to the whole of the Anabasis. 
Books I, III, and IV edited by J. MARSHALL, compiler of 
the Vocabulary ; Book II edited by C. S. JERRAM. 1s. 6d. 
each. 

Vocabulary, separately, 1s. 


School.—" This is a good, serviceable edition for school purposes. . . . Altogether 
to be heartily recommended. . . . It is hardly necessary to say that, like all Clar- 
endon Press productions, the books are acmirably printed.” 


Selections from Piutarch’s Caosar. By 
R. L. A. Du PONTET, M.A. (Shortly. 


Selected Odes of Horaoe. With Notes for 
the use of a Fifth Form. By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Classical Archaeology in Schools. By 
PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. With an Appendix containing a 
List of Archaeological Apparatus. By Prof. P. GARDNER 
and J. L. Myres, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, paper covers, 
ls. net. 


School World,—“ We are glad to welcome a second edition. . . . This is a most 
useful pamphlet, which should be in the hands of every classical teacher.” 


Minor Poets of the Careline Perlod. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Vol. I, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. Gd. net. 


Academy.—* Prof. Saintsbury has done a piece of work that needed to be done, 
and has done it in his own characteristic style, He has earned the thanks of all 
students of the Caroline period for his share in rendering these rare poems accessible 
to a much wider circle of readers than has hitherto been possible.” 


A Primer of Classical and English 
Philology. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
limp cloth, 2s. 


The Dream cf the Rood. An Old English 
Poem attributed to CYNEWULF. Edited by A.S. Cook. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Anglo-Saxon Primer. 
Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
vised. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 7s. 6d. 


With Grammar and 
Eighth Edition, re- 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Seventeen Volumes have now been issued. List on application. 


Academy.—‘* The Clarendon Press ‘Oxford Modern French Series’ is one that 
cannot be matched for reading in higher forms. The works are classics, and the 
best classics, the form is good, and the notes are as few and simple as is compatible 
with the elucidation of the text.” 

Balzac’s Les Chouans. Edited by C. L. Freeman. 3s. 
Nodier’s Jean Shogar. Edited by D. L. Savory. [/mmediately. 


Der ungebetene Gast, and other Plays. By 
E. S. BucHHEIM. Short German Plays. Second Series. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Teachers’ Monthly. — ‘The utility of learning modern plays is undoubted 
These have been written specially for comparative beginners, and both in interest 
and in difficulty are alike most suitable. They are also well adapted for being 
acted by pupils, as there is plenty of action, and the scenery and costumes are very 
simple.” 


Pure Geometry. An Elementary Treatise, with 
numerous Examples. By J. W. RUSSELL, Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


On the Traversing of Geometrical 


Figures. By J. Cook WILSON. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The eight School Books 


new Methods of 


Jollowtng 
exemplify the 
Teaching :— 


Ma première Visite à Paris. Par A. E. C. 


Being an Illustrated Elementary French Reading Book. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Combined German Reader, Writer, 


and Grammar. By H. G. SPEARING, M.A. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 
The Oxford Geographies. Vol. II. THe 


JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A. 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 166 Illustrations, 2s. 


A Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Vol. Il. THE WEST 
INDIES. Second Edition, revised and brought up to date 
by C. ATCHLEY, I.S.O. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons 
in Experiment and Theory. Part I. By F. R. L. WILson, 
M.A., and G. W. HEDLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


A Class-book of Elementary Chemistry. 
By W. W. FIsHer, M.A., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo,cloth. Revised and Enlarged, with Fifty-nine Engravings 
on Wood. 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Modern Gecmetry. Parr I, 
Experimental and Theoretical (Ch. i-iv). Triangles and 
Parallels. By H. G. WILLIS, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Athenaum.— Conforms to the new ideas which have ousted Euclid's sequence 
of problems. Mr. Willis has evidently ample experience of teaching, for his book 
is admirably lucid and practical. He brings the subject well into touch, too, with 
actuallife. There isa set of exercises attached to each proposition, and the book 
is a thorough and very satisfactory exposition of the new principles. We expect to 
see it widely adopted.” 


Experimental and Theoretical Course 
of Geometry. By A. T. WARREN. With or without 
Answers. Third Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. 
English Verse by ELLA ISABEL HARRIS. 
6s. net. 


Rendered into 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN (CORNER, 
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of course have to determine the larger numbers of students sent in by 
them, and also the fact that in a large number of such schools the 
managers have means of discovering clever children in the primary 
schools with which they are connected, and of offering them prepara- 
tion for the Intermediate courses. 

Notwithstanding the various changes that have been introduced, the 
character and results of the whole system remain practically the same. 
It is still a system of ‘‘ grinding” for a big annual examination, with 
the money incentive of prizes and result fees. The condemnation of 
such a system stands recorded in the type of men and women it has 
turned out during the last twenty years in the middle classes, and the 
absence of progress in the country in directions where progress depends 
upon intelligence and active initiative. 


The Bishops have lately announced their scheme of scholarships. 
They have guaranteed a sum of £1,000 a year for 
PA heh i Ae two years, and appeal to the public to contribute 
Roman Catholicos, additional funds, or to found local and special 
scholarships. Monsignor Molloy has offered £100 
on condition of nine others giving a like amount before November 1, 
and five contributors had responded to this suggestion early in 
September. An influential committee, composed chietly of laymen, 
has been formed to manage the scheme. At least twelve scholarships 
of £50 or £25 each, tenable for three years, by boys in University 
College, and by girls in St. Mary’s or Loreto Convent, will be awarded 
in October. They will be open to candidates who have passed the 
Senior Grade Intermediate and matriculated in the Royal University in 
1905. They will be awarded on the Intermediate results, and the 
holder must take a certain number of Honours in his University course. 
If he win money prizes in the University, the money value of his 
scholarship will be diminished by one-half the value of such prizes. 
The Archbishop of Dublin has founded two special scholarships (£50 a 
year each for three years) for boys in the Christian Brothers’ schools. 
Clongowes Wood College has founded three scholarships (€40 a ycar 
each for three years) for boys- from that school. 


Sir Donald Currie, who is a native of Belfast, has offered £20,000 
toward the better equipment of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, provided a similar sum shall be contributed 
before Christmas. Considerable sums have already 
been given towards the improvement of the College by Belfast people, 
and an urgent appeal is now being made to past students and other 
Irishmen, at home and abroad, to render Sir Donald Currie’s ofter 
available. 

Mr.. Gregory Smith has been appointed to the Chair of Modern 
History and English Literature in Belfast. Mr. Smith took a distin- 
guished degree in History in Oxford, and has been since assisting Prof. 
Saintsbury in Scotland. 

The total number of degrees that have been conferred on women by 
Trinity College, Dublin, from June, 1904, to July, 
1905, Inclusive, is 304. Of these, six are honoris 
causa—three Litt.D. and three LL.D. One, Miss 
Jillett’s, is the first ordinary degree conferred. The remainder are ad 
eundem degrees applied for by women from Oxford and Cambridge, 
that is, D.Sc. 3, LL.D. 1, M.B. 1, Mus. Bac. 1, M.A. 151, and B.A. 
240. The number of women undergraduates on the College books (not 
including the entrances this autumn) is 59. The Board have now 
sanctioned the formation of debating socicties and athletic clubs for the 
women students in Trinity Colleye, Mrs. Traill, the wife of the 
Provost, being the President. Special rooms in No. 6, T.C.D., have 
been given for the purpose. 


The Department for the Training of Teachers will open in October, 
several students having early in September already 


Queen's College, 
Belfast. 


Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin. 


sat a rat enrolled their names. Miss Ethel Cunningham, 
qe ee ctnine °6° B.A., of Bedford College, has been appointed 
Department. Mistress of Method. She gave an interesting series 


of four public lectures in Alexandra College in the 
latter part of September on ‘* Psychology in relation to Teaching.” 


The authorities of Dublin University have issued a programme of 
study for a diploma for proficiency in economics and 


New Diploma | the higher branches of commercial knowledge 
in Economics and : Bs 
OCommeroe. which will be granted as the result of an examina- 


tion to be held annually in October, commencing in 
1906. The diploma will be awarded to any student who shall pass an 
elementary course in the following five “ obligatory subjects,” viz., 
(1) economics, descriptive and theoretical ; (2) economic and commercial 
history ; (3) commercial geography ; (4) accountancy and business 
methods ; (5) commercial and industrial law. In addition, the course 
prescribes three groups of ‘optional subjects.” A candidate may 
present one subject out of each group, and, if he succeed, such 
optional subjects will be further specified on the diploma, exceptional 
excellence in any subject being also indicated. These three groups of 
optional subjects are: (A) Modern Languages, viz., either French, 
German, or Spanish; (B) Economic Subjects, viz., (1) money and 
monetary systems, (2) foreign trade, (3) taxation, (4) combinations in 
trade and industry (e.g., trusts with similar organization for monopoly 


and trade unionism) ; (C) Special Business Organization, viz., (1) bank- 
ing and credit institutions, (2) railway and transport agencies, (3) insur- 
ance, or (4) agriculture. 

This recognition of commerce by the University is further evidence 
of the reforming influences which have become active under Dr. Traill’s 
Provostship. The programme is probably a tentative one. By the 
outside public the scheme seems to be received with qualified approba- 
tion. Business men who are concerned for commercial education, such 
as those who direct the Institute of Bankers in Ireland, the Insurance 
Institute of Ireland, or the Rathmines School of Commerce, are glad 
to welcome any recognition by the University of higher commercial 
education. But this diploma project is criticized as being inadequate 
for present-day requirements. What is wanted is a Faculty of Com- 
merce, giving at Dublin instruction as well as examination, such as is 
in operation at Manchester and Birmingham. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRAMLEY, ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL.—Three candidates were 
entered for Group H of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination 
held in June. D. Blake obtained First Class Honours with Distinction 
in Constitutional History, and L. Mason and Kathleen Barker each 
Second Class Honours. 

BUCKS, WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Eleven full Certificates and 
one completed Certificate were gained at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Higher Certificate Examination this year. N. S. MacIlwaine and 
A. L. Lloyd Williams obtained Distinction in French and C. M. V. 
Bock in German. Nine girls passed the Oral Examination in French. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—In the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the University of London the following pupils passed in Arts:— 
M. M. Arnold, E. M. Cullis, G. R. Fitz-Gibbon, A. I. Pearson, 
A. B. L. Priest, C. B. Spence; Logic only (to qualify for B.A.), 
M. K. Burt, D. Lloyd; and the following in Science :—H. Adam, 
D. M. Barker, M. M. Barker, M. L. Batty, J. G. M. Blumer, T. 
Bosanquet, M. H. Douglas-Hamilton, G. M. Evans, M. W. Johnson, 
E. M. Terrell; Geology only (to qualify for B.Sc.), *M. B. Elwes. 
In the Teachers’ Examination 7 passed in Class I. in Practice, 4 in 
Class II. All passed also in Theory. In the Higher Local in Group A 
(Literature) 11 passed in Class I., 10 in Class II. There were 22 Dis- 
tinctions in this subject. {n Group B (Languages) 2 passed in Class II., 
and there were 2 Distinctions in French vva voce. In Group H 
(Llistory) 5 were in Class I., 6 in Class II. There were 8 Distinctions 
in this subject. One pupil passed in Class I. in Mathematics and I in 
Geography, with 2 Distinctions. Four passed in Class II. in Group D 
(Logic and the History of Education), There was a total of 35 Dis- 
tinctions and half the Lowman Memorial Prize. At the University of 
Oxford 2 students of St. Hilda's Hall passed the Final Honour School 
of Modern History—A. M. Chambers (Hay Scholar) in Class 1.. E. 
Finlay in Class If. A former student, G. Scott, also passed in Class II. 
The Mary Talbot Scholarship at Lady Margaret Hall was gained by A.C. 
Heath, and an exhibition at Somerville College by V. Tryce Burton. 
In the Senior Local 61 passed, 30 taking Honours—1 in Class I., 6 in 
Class II., 23 in Class III. Three qualified for admission to the 
Honours Examination for Women in Modern Languages, University 
Examination of B.A., &c. 3 5 were excused French and 1 German as 
additional subjects in Responsions; 2 were distinguished in Religious 
Knowledge, 1 in History, 3 in English Literature, 1 in Greek, 2 in 
French, 1 in German, and 3 in Botany. From the Ladies’ College 
School, Cambray, 3 Seniors passed, 2 taking Honours in Class IHl. ; 
I was distinguished in English Literature. Three Juniors passed. In 
the University of Paris a former pupil, E. Nissolle, was second in 
order of merit in the Concours d'Agrégation; T. Pellison was second 
and M. de Bonnefoy was tenth in the Concours pour le Certificat 
d'Aptitude pour l’ Enseignement de la Langue anglaise dans les Lycées 
et Colleges de France. 

E1on.—Dr. Warre left at the end of the summer term, almost the 
last public function at which he was present being the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Memorial Hall by the Princess Alexander 
of Teck. It is impossible to give adequate expression to the feelings 
of respect and affection shared by all who were brought into contact 
with him, but tangible evidence of how widespread these feelings were 
is shown by the fact that Old Etonians subscribed a large sum for the 
purpose, amongst others, of having his portrait painted, that the 
masters have subscribed for a bronze bust ot him to be put in the new 
hall, that the boys presented him with a handsome silver vase, 
that his old pupils gave him a motor-car. The Lower Master—whos¢ 
departure was almost as much regretted as that of the Head Master 
by masters and boys alike—Mr. White-Thomson, Mr. G. W. Young, 
and Mr. Harrison have also left us, and Mr. Allcock has given up his 
house. Mr. C. M. Wells and Mr. A. B. Ramsay have succeeded to 
houses ; and Mr. Bevan (formerly at Sherborne School), Mr. Adie, 
Mr. Butler, and Mr. Lock, all of them Cambridge men, have filled up 
the vacancies on the staff. Canon Lyttelton is, of course, the new 
Head Master, and Mr. Rawlins, who will, however, continue to teach 
the Second Division in the school, is the new Lower Master and super- 
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Regulations for Secondary Schools 
on the Teaching of Geography. 


EXTRACTS. 

. Each scholar should possess an Atlas. 

2. Atlases should be simple, f.e. not overcrowded with names nor 
overburdened with detail of any kind. ‘Relative land levels 
and sea depths should be indicated by colour graduations. 

3. Teachers should accustom themselves to bring the information 
given on Commercial and Political Geography up to date. 

4. Wall Maps should be large, clear, and up to date. 

5. For teaching of Physical and Commercial Geography svparate 
Maps, if possible, should be used. 

6. Globes of a suitable size for class demonstrations and a collection 
of County and Detailed Maps for reference are recommended. 


fom 


Messrs. W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., beg to direct 

the attention of Principals of Secondary Schools 

to their Publications, which in every way satisfy 
the above requirements :— 


1. They publish Atlases from 3d. to six guineas; but they specially 
recommend for Secondary Schools their Class-Room Atlas and 
their Atlas of Commercial Geography. 


. These Atlases will be found precisely as described, and con- 
taining all the information wanted. 

. All their Maps and Atlases are accurate and up to date. 

. Their series of Wall Maps are very clear and up to date. 


. The Maps in their Class-Room Atlas can be had separately, and 
those in the Commercial Atlas will also be issued as soon as 
possible separately. 

6. They make Globes of all sizes and prices; but for school pur- 

poses they recommend their New Century Globe (21s.). 


Full farticulars of all their Publications will be sent on applicacion 


to 


tn fe Gao 


Just published, price 5s. net. Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


AN ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by R. FERGUSON SAVAGE, F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘* A New Geography of the World.” 


This new Atlas contains 46 coloured Maps, 6 pages of Notes on the 
Maps, and complete Index. It has been prepared with the greatest 
possible care, and is probably the most complete School Atlas of its kind. 
A quotation from the ‘Preface says :—‘‘ Indeed it may reasonably be claim- 
ed that all the facts shown, whether directly commercial or indirectly so, 
and cach item of information which may be inferred from an intelligent 
study of the Maps, ought to form part and parcel of what may be termed 
the permanent geographical stock-in-trade of any educated youth.” 

The most important Maps in this Atlas will be published separately 
at id. each net. 

Specimen Copy sent post free to Principals for 3s. 


Now ready. Demy 8vo, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


THE GLASS-ROOM ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL, 
AND GLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by EDWARD F. ELTON, M.A., sometime Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Assistant Master in Wellington College. 
This Atlas is intended for use in the great Public Schools and the Middle- 

class Schools and Colleges. All the Maps are entirely new, and every- 

thing possible has been done to have a work in keeping with the times. 
The most important Maps in this Atlas are issued separately at 1d. 
each net. 
Specimen Copy sent free to Principals for 3s. 


Prospectus, with two specimen Maps, two pages of letterpress, 
and full details, posted to any Teacher on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 


EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 
7 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


Reform in Geographical 
Teaching. 


Under the “ Regulations for Secondary 
Schaols’’ issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation a Special Four-year Course of 
Geosraphy is required, and great pro- 
minence is Siven to the Commercial 
branch of the subject. 


The following works are not only 
admirably adapted to give the com- 
mercial facts required in the suggested 
Course, but also provide ali the essen- 
tials for the “ Preliminary Instruction” 
required by the Board. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD. With Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial 
Conr phy By J.M. D. T M.A. TM: Third oe re 
(Revised). Coun 8vo, 630 pp. E a ... &s. 


` “Tam delighted with it. I expected something very en ai the actual ne 
in no respect falls below my anticipations."—A, J. Wyatt, Esq., M.A. (Lond. d), 
Univ. Corr. Coll., Cambridge. 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 


F.R.G.S., and edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Containing 64 Plates, a 
General mses and a ne on Map Paine: Third Bdition 
(Revised)... .. &s. Gd. 


“ No atlas that we ee at CE like the price gives so mick so well.” 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Commerce, Landways, and Waterways. 
Seventh Edition (Revised). 


its Geography, Resources, 
By J. M. D. cas an M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 350 pp. a 3s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With special reference to Com- 
merce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A., and M. J. C. A B.A. Thira aoe ee aa 
Crown 8vo, 410 pp... 

“This is a well planned book, with many er features aad the promise of the 
title-page is sedulously fulfilled.”—Educational Times 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY. With the Commercial Highways 
ae the World. EVADIT RLN, Edition Panes Crown To 
190 pp. a. we tee S. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: 


their Resources and Commerce, With Chapters on the Interchange of Produc- 
tions and Climatic Conditions. oe M. J. C. MEIKE JOHN, B.A. Fourth 
Editioun. Crown 8vo, 95 pp. : TE z 2g 6d. 


EUROPE: its Physical and Political Geography. With Chapters 
on Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, and the Seasons. With a double- 
page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. Mi&ikcejoun, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second 
Edition (Revised). 96 pp. sus si s.: To ee a 6d. 


AFRICA: its Geography, Resources, and Chronicles of Discovery 
up to 1898. For the Upper Standards. By M. J. C. MeikLeyoun, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 75 pp. oes 4d. 


TEST QUESTION S IN GEOGRAPHY. Selected from 
Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. FLux. Crown 8vo, 82 pp. 1s. 


These (Questions—817 in number—have been selected from papers set at the 
following Examinations :—Pupil-Teachers', King’s Scholarship, Certificate, London 
University, Oxford and Cambridge Junior and Senior, College of Preceptors, Join 
Scholarship Board, Army Preliminary, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c 


LONDON : 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 


11 Paternoster Square, B.C. 
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vises the Lower School and Lower Chapel. In the Certificate 
Examination last summer 38 Certificates were secured ; and 12 Distinc- 
tions in Latin, 4 in Greek, 3 in French, 13 in History, 3 in Scripture, 
4 in Mathematics, 2 in English, and 2 in Science. Knox secured 
Distinction in no less than five subjects. 

LONDONDERRY, STRAND House ScHooL. — In Second Arts 
Examination Kathleen Clarke gained First Class Logic Honours, 
first place; Drapers’ Scholarship, third instalment, £40. Elizabeth 
M‘Ateer gained Second Class Logic Honours, third place. At the 
Intermediate, Muriel Moffat won the Medal for English Literature, 
Composition, History, and Geography ; also a special German Prize 
(45) and a prize (42) for German Composition. Laura Mills won a 
prize (£3) for Greek in Preparatory Grade ; Mabel MacDowell a prize 
(43) in Middle Grade, first place in Modern Literary Prize List. 

PARKSTONE, SANDECOTES SCHOOL.—In the July examination of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board full Certificates were obtained 
by E. M. Baker, M. E. Bartley-Denniss, B. M. Fisher, L. H. E. G. 
Somerset. Addition to Certificate was obtained by B. E. Greville, and 
a Letter was awarded to W. M. L. Cooper. M. E. Bartley-Denniss 
gained Distinction in Drawing. 

SOUTHWARK, ST. OLAVE’s SCHOOL.—Mr. G. F. Bridge and Mr. 
F. H. Tothill have left, their places being taken by Mr. T. Kingdom 
and Mr. L. G. McNair; and a new class has been formed under Mr. 
F. B. Hands. Last term closed well with the distribution of prizes by the 
American Ambassador. This term we have a considerable increase in 
numbers, as have most London schools, and a slight alteration in the 
building has been necessary to cope with it. 

SrroupD (GLOos.), MARLING SCHOOL.— College scholarships and 
other distinctions outside the school:—W. H. Withey, First Class 
Natural Science Tripos, Foundation Scholarship St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; A. M. Beale, First Class Honours, B.Sc. (Engineering) 
London University ; P. W. Hillman, Inter. Arts; J. E. King, A. H. 
Powell, and Norman Marchant, Inter. Science ; N. Marchant, Scholar- 
a 450 per annum for two years at Dyeing Department, University 
of Leeds. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—At the recent Examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Board two girls gained Higher Certificates and 
four gained Letters, two obtaining Distinction in English. In the 
Lower Certificate Examination ten gained Certificates, and of these 
three were placed in the First Class in six subjects, with Second Class in 
two subjects. 67 girls entered for the Royal Drawing Society Examin- 


ation, and of these 56 obtained Honours and 11 passed. In the 
Examination of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music 15 girls passed and I obtained Distinction. 

WooLWICH POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL.—We have had a record open- 
ing, 130 new pupils having been enrolled this term, and our numbers 
being already 80 more than at the close of last session. Miss M’Call, 
L.L.A., Miss Robertson (Somerville College, Oxford), Miss Hough- 
ton, B.A., Mr. Davis, B.A., Mr. Horlock, B.A., and Mr. Partridge, 
B.A., have joined the staff. The football season promises well ; seven 
first colours are back, there are several good players among the new 
boys, and vigorous practice has begun under the charge of Mr. Davis, 
who comes to us from Wakefield Grammar School. The girls’ hockey 
club has also made a good start under Miss Coates. 


ErRRATUM.—Under ** St. Leonards-on-Sea ” in last month, Uplands 


School should have been mentioned, and for ‘* Royal College of Music” 
read ‘* London.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Winner of the Translation Prize for June is Miss Eveline 
M. Walsh, The Manor House, Purton, Wilts. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Holiday Competition Prizes are awarded for 
DRAWING. 
Architectural Sketch in Sepia.—Altnacoille, 10s. 6d.; White Cat, 5s. 
Water-colour Landscape. —M. C., 10s. 6d.; Exmouth, 10s. 6d.; 


Ken de Scohies, 10s. 6d. 
Sketch of School Life.—Dioclesian, §s. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Study of Wild Flowers in situ.—Girafhic, 10s, 6d.; Nil arduum, 
Ios. 6d. 
Study of Animal Life.—Light, 5s.; S. C. R., a copy of ‘‘ Essays 
in Translation.” 
(Continued on page 694.) 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-President —THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 
highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN THOSE USUALLY 
OHARGED. 


Under the “REDUOED PREMIUM" system—applicable to Whole-Life and 
Endowment Assurances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual Premium 
is payable, the other one-fifth remaining a debt to be repaid out of Bonus, 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are 
on an EXOBEDINGLY HIGH SOALE, For the 20 years ending May, 1901, the 
Bonuses distributed were equal to an average QOash Return of no less than 
45 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most favourable, and SURRENDER 
VALUES, PAID-UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF POLIGIBS 
are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents empfoyed and no Commission Pry for 
introduction of business, whereby about £10,000 a 
year is saved to the Members. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct commu- 
nication with the Office, 


2&3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
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© Board of Education AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY 


New Geographical 
Schemes for Jd Jd ALMOND OF 


Secondary Schools. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & SONS specially invite 
the attention of Teachers in Secondary Schools to the HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND 
exceptionally complete List of Teaching Material published 
by them and pre-eminently suited to meet the require- coe Master Ot Loretto, SCHo; 1802-1703 
ments of the N ew Geographical Schemes for = BY 
pecondary Schools just issued by the Board of ROBERT JAMESON MACKENZIE 
ucation. 
Illustrated Prospectuses and Specimens of the following 
will be sent to Head Teachers upon application :— 


R 1 Wall Atl —A Seri , 
oO Combined Teaching THE NATURE STUDENT'S 


and Test Maps. Fcap 8v0] NOTE BOOK [28. net 


Demy 8vo 


LORETTO 12s. 6d. net 


Being the Life and a Selection from the Letters of 


Late Rector of Edinburgh Academy 
With Frontispiece Portrait 


Royal Wall Maps. Part I. NATURE NOTES AND DIARY 

Geog raphical Te xt= Books ` By Rev. Canon Stewarp, M.A. Oxon., Principal of Salisbury Training College 
Part II. CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, ANIMALS, AND INSECTS 

Geographical Readers. Fe uc a 


Text-Books on Physical Geo: By Auice E. Mircwect, Lecturer in Natural Science, Salisbury Training 
graphy, Physiography, &c. College 


Send for Autumn Announcements, Ec., to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO LTD 


35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. James Street Haymarket London 


reer eee rr 


Completely equipped. 


LANTERNS. APPARATUS. 
Thousands of Slides for Educational Purposes. 


“ys P P 
Slides MATE J TOME CH: to TS Own Prints © negatives 


Catalogue | 400 D fi 


E G. WOOD: Dept. A. S Queon Bt i 
OD, Dept. A., 2 Queen St RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 


Cheapside, 


London, E.C. at their Show Room, 


- OLID LE BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
a 24 HOLBORN, E.C., 
GUITERIDGES NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS. a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 


Autumn Series. Now ready. 12 Numbers on Season Topics. 


oi . ' as supplied by them to 
pecimens 14d. each, post free, from Author, 65 Beauval Road, East Dulwich, S.E. | 
SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


London: RELFE BROS., 6 Charterhouse Buildings, E.O. 


“IE MAITRE PHONETIOU E,” The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 


The Organ of the Phonetio Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. | Prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Tateraadional 


System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 
Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. pr Liovp, 49a Grove Street, Liverpool, & i T D 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, University College, Sheffield. s9 ay 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 
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Landscape or Seascape. — Nadir, 10s. 6d.; Wanderer, a copy of 
“ Essays in Translation.” 


Snapshot showing Objects in Motion.—Light, 5s. 


LITERARY. 


Amadan, Meg, and G. E. D., Ios. 6d. 

For parody a prize of ros. 6d. is awarded to Pedes. A copy of 
“ Essays and Mock Essays” will be sent on application to Zutphen, 
F RR Sirach, Mysota, Dordo, E. H. O. 


By ‘‘ AMADAN.” 


Sunk in a trance the sombre woodlands seem ; 

No leaflet by the languid breeze is shaken, 

No flower robbed of its sweets; the glades forsaken 
Are silent, nor doth toad croak from the stream. 
Only amidst the gloom the fireflies geam, 

Like fairy visions ere some sleeper waken ; 

My soul, by airiest fancies captive taken, 

Dissolves in silent ecstasies of dream. 
Hark ! through the boughs a mighty shudder heaves, 
The rising stormwind whistles through the leaves, 
And, roused from dreams, methinks I can discern 
A solemn voice borne on the chorus wild, 
Words of a father calling to his child : 
‘ ‘Tis time to give o'er play and homewards turn.” 
NIcoLaus LENAU : ‘‘ Stimme des Windes.” 


Far o’er the heath’s expanse the breeze is hushed ; 
The thistles stand erect, in silent rows, 
Save when the wanderer breaks on their repose, 
Who, passing by, their hanging leaves hath brushed. 
And earth and heaven, as though to embrace they rushed, 
In one dim vaporous shroud all forms enclose, 
As friends, made one by sharing of their woes, 
Seek sympathy for hearts the worid hath crushed. 
Now suddenly the thistles sway and bend, 
The bursting clouds in clamorous showers descend, 
Like loud response to question unexpressed ; 
The wanderer hears the beating of the rain, 
Marks how before the wind the thistles strain, 
And a vague, nameless sadness fills his breast. 
NIcoOLAuS LENAU : *‘ Die vier Stimmen.” 


By “ MEc.” 
Fairy hawthorn, flowering, 
Bowering 
All this lovely river strand, 
Claspéd are thy branches white, 
, Long and light, 
By the wild vine's tender hand. 


Warrior ants for battle bound 
There are found, 

Keeping guard beneath thy shade, 

And the wild wood-bees a home 
For their comb 

In thy hollow trunk have made. 


The sweet songster of the dell, 
Philomel, 

When he comes to pay his vows, 

Comes to court his little bride, 
Doth abide 

Every year amidst thy boughs. 


High in thee he makes his nest, 
Smoothly pressed, 

All of moss and silk so fine. 

Soon their shells his brood shall break, 
Whom [ll make 

Sweet spoil for these hands of mine. 


Live, dear hawthorn, and increase 
. Without cease ! 
Never may the levin’s blow, 
Winds, or axe of man, or time 
In thy prime 
On the cold earth stretch thee low! 


RONSARD: *“ Hawthorn.” 


By “G. E. D.” 


It was only last night I saw her, 
Still dressed as a child, run by, 
And now she sits at her window, 
A grown-up maiden shy. 
(Continued on page 695.) 


If you are thinking 


of 


a new Prospectus 


or Reprint, 


send for Specimens and Estimates of highest- 


class work to 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Haents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHOOLS PHOTOGRAPHED, 
COPPER BLOCKS MADE, 
PROSPECTUSES FINELY PRINTED. 


You can save money on your 


ADVERTISING 


by placing ALL YOUR ORDERS with 


J. & J. PATON. 


Advertisements received for every Newspaper, Magazine, and 


Periodical in this Country, India, the Colonies, and the Continent. - 


Advertisements drafted and advice given as to the most 


suitable papers and best days for insertion (without charge). 


[ Please-mention “‘ The Journal of Education” when writing. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0., Ltd. 


New Educa tional Works. 


TECHNICAL HDUCATION IN 
BVENING SCHOOLS. 
By CLARENCE H. CREASEY. 
With Introduction by E. H. GRIFFITHS, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


TWO NEW BOOKS by L. LOGAN, F.R.G.S., 
Head Master of the Ormond School for Boys, Dublin. 


ARITHMETICAL BXAMPLES. 
ARITHMETICAL WRINKLES. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each. 


TEK HL. 


A STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY. 


By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THH PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
Edited by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon.). 


Comprising Grammars and Readers in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, English, Spanish, and Welsh. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 


CYCLOPAIDIA OF EDUCATION. 


A Handbook of Reference on all Subjects connected with 
Education (its History and Practice). 


Comprising Articles by Eminent Specialists. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and brought up to date, by M. E. JOHN. 
2s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 


REWRITTEN EDITION OF Dr. A. RUSSEL WALLACE'S 


THH WONDERFUL CHNTURY IN THE 
AGH OF NEW IDEAS IN SCIENCH 
AND INVENTION. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Author of ‘‘Island Life,” 
&c. Entirely Revised, and now First Illustrated with 107 
Pictures. 540 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
Coilege, Cambridge. Profusely Illustrated. 


Vol. I. PROTOZOA TO CHAETOGNATHA. 18s. 
Vol. II. CHORDATA AS FAR AS MAMMALIA. 18s. 
Vol. Ill. Ready shortly. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 


By Dr. E. WARMING. Edited by M. C. POTTER, M.A., 
Professor of Botany in the Durham College of Science. With 
160 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 


BOTANY. 
By Dr. SIDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sherardian 
Professor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 483 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 
25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on .... 


. . French Syntax. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of 
Edueation, and Central Welsh Board ; 


Examiner to 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Cambridge Higher Locals, 
Scotch Board of Education, 
Civili Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 


Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several 
Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 
I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 
French words are supplied, and more references are given to the 
rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 
knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go- 
lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


NEARLY READY. Price Sixpence net. 


German Declensions 


and Conjugations 


BY HELP OF REASON AND RHYME. 
By F. STORR. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


French Words... 


Price One Shilling. 


and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


‘f This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- 
ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. 
They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly 
practical; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to 
acquire a serviceable vocabulary.” —Glasgow Herald. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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It was when I was off to the fishing, 
And I called to her at the door, 

And out she sprang to meet me, 
And kissed me o’er and o’er. 


To-day, coming home, I saw her, 
And she barely nodded her head : 

‘ You see, I’m a grown-up girl now !” 
Was what that little nod said. 

What a change dress makes in body ! 
I should scarce presume to-day 

To kiss her as I could kiss her 
Last night in our old frank way. 


It is all that high cap’s doing, 
Or that stiff, straight bodice laced 
So tight o’er the blithe little bosom 
That freedom no more may taste ! 
Yes, she is a grown-up maiden, 
And I am a child, half blind 
With watching all day the window 
She sits and sews behind. 


“ Einkleidung ” (after WILHELM MULLER). 
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By “ PEDES.” 
SHOP. 
(A Parody of Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


[Suggested by recent publications concerning Secondary Education.) 


Seven men from everywhere, back to work again— 
Little pay and prospects none : some of them complain ; 
Others buckle to and mount the rostrum undepressed, 
Fling the rows of faces a responsive smile and jest. 


Once again it’s Tuesday: the Fourth’s unlettered herd 

Holds its wonted orgie with the classic’s written word, 

Plunges through the construe, mauls the wretched text— 
‘Thank you, Hutchins ; Saunders, you ; stuck already? next!” 
Ranging through Euclidean fields—there we're slow to move : 
Hear the halting babble of the *‘ proofs” that nothing prove ! 
Speakers know they don’t, and can’t; hearers know it too ; 

Yet “to mug it somehow ” was the only thing to do. 


Then the afternoon in ‘* Lab.”—Ugh ! the choking stinks ! 


' Roberts minor bursts us up; every youngster blinks. 


Then the ‘‘ footer ” far afield, stretching limb and mind, 
Back to Common Room and pipe. Thus the daily grind. 


Storms relieve monotony : ‘‘ Conference at four,” 


Pass it round and have it out ; each one has his fling. 
Let the laggards toe the line! (Shade of mighty Thring !) 


See the ‘‘ shell,” where duffers throng: broad their shoulders grow ; 
Down on lips above the desks, nines in boots below ; 

Bored, resentful, hating us, loathing all the school, 

Think the lad that work. a ‘‘ swat,” or a blooming fool. 


L Envoi. 
When earth’s last lesson is ended, and even the laggards are gone, 
Shall we, in our listless leisure, in the empty room stay on, 
Where the lexicon lies unopened, and black-boards blankly stare, 
And ghosts of our explanations are thronging the silent air ? 


By “S. F.” 


The chapel high on the mountain 
Looks down on the sunny plain ; 

Beneath, by meadow and fountain, i 
Rings out the shepherd boy's strain. | 


| 
t 
Board percentage rather low ; thus the *‘ Head ” is sore ; 


A funeral bell is ringing, 
A dirge steals down to the vale; 
e Hushed is the merry singing ; 
The boy as he lists turns pale. 


To the grave on the heights they are bringing 
Their dead from the happy dell. 
Shepherd boy, for thee shall be ringing 
One day the same funeral knell. 
UHLAND: ‘* The Chapel.” 


Instead, we shall glow with the fervour of knowing as we are known, 
And beckon each young-eyed server, in waiting around the Throne 
To hark to the mystic story we lived, in yon earthly star, 
And fathom the hidden glory that shone on us from afar. 

(Continued on page 698.) 


COMPLETE OFFICIAL INFORMATION ON STATE-AIDED 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS ON SECONDARY EDUCATION: 


ANNOTATED, INDEXED, AND BOUND. 


The Regulations for Secondary Schools, for Technical Institutions, for Schools of 
Art and Art Classes, for Training Colleges, and the Training of Teachers and Pupil 
Teachers; with the Forms, Circulars, and other particulars concerning these matters 
issued by the Board of Education. 


GATHERED INTO THE “RED” 
1s. net; post free 1s. 3d. 


CODE. 


THE COMPANION VOLUME. 


The ‘‘Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and Others”; the Model Course 
of Physical Exercises (Illustrated); and the Names, Addresses, and Districts of Secondary 
School Inspectors; with other important Official Information issued since August, 1905. 
Annotated, Indexed, and bound, in the 


“COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ‘RED’ 
ls. net; post free is. 3d. 


CODE.” 


THE Two Books EDITED BY J. H. YOXALL AND E. GRAY. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 42a Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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6d. net. BEST AND CHEA PEST. 1s. net. 


The Edition for Schools 


HEINEMANN’S 
FAVOURITE CLASSICS 


Introductions and Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth, 6d. net; limp leather, ls. net. 


Following the enormously successful issue of “The Plays of Sheridan” (3 vols.), 
“Selected Poems of Tennyson” (7 vols.), and the complete ‘‘ Works of Shakespeare” 
(40 vols.), Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the publication of the following 
additions to the Series :— 

NOW READY. 


Selected | Poems of Matthew Arnold (2 vols.) Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH 
Poems of S. T. Coleridge (1 vol.) Copyright Edition Introduction by E. H. COLERIDGE 
The Plays of Sheridan (3 vols.) 


The School for Scandal—The Bivals—The Critio. Introductions by EDMUND GOSSE 


The Works of Shakespeare (40 vols.) / 
Hamilet—King Richard III.— Twelfth Wight—The Merchant of Venice— Macheth—Ooriolanus—Cymbeline—Romeo 
and Juliet—As You Like It—Titus Andronicus—Love’s Labour Lost— Troilus and Cressida—Othello—King Lear— 
The Tempest—All’s Well that Ends Well—Poeriocles—Julius Cesar—King Henry V.—Taming of the Shrew—Muoh 
Ado about Nothing—King Henry VI., Part I.—King Henry VI., Part II.—King Henry VI., Part IIlI._Antony and 
Cleopatra—King John—King Henry IV., Part 1.—King Henry IV., Part Il._—Merry Wives of Windsor—Timon of 
Athens— The Winter’s Tale—Measure for Measure—King Riohard II.— King Henry VIII.— The Comedy of Errors— 
Two Gentlemen of Verona—Midsummer Night’s Dream—The Sonnets—Venus and Adonis—The Rape of Lucrece. 
Introductions by Dr. GEORGE BRANDES 


Selected Poems of Tennyson (7 vols.) — Introductions by ARTHUR WAUGH ` 
1. Early Poems. 2. The Princess. 3. English Idylls. 4. In Memoriam. 5. Maud. 6, 7. Idylls of the King (2 Parts). 
TO BH FOLLOWED BY 


Selected Essays of Charles Lamb (2 vols.) Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH 
Selected Essays of Joseph Addison (1 vol.) Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON 
Selected Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (: vol.) Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS 
Robert Browning (Pippa Passes) (1 vol.) Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS 
Edward Fitzgerald (Omar Khayyam) (1 vol.) l Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER 


and further volumes at short intervals. 


A CONSENSUS OF CRITICAL OPINION. 


Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE.—'' Many thanks for your most beautiful little books. Mr. Watts-Dunton desires me to say how thoroughly he 
agrees with my estimation of their unrivalled beauty.” 


Professor WALTER RALEICH.—* It was a happy thought to reproduce the old portraits of actors; they make a much better illustration 
than fancy portraits could do. The type is very clear and easy to read, and the volumes will be of real service to me in saving the heavy 
labour of taking the Cambridge Shakespeare to and fro, to lecture-rooms and such places.” 


Mr. EDMUND COSSE.—‘ Although Shakespeare has been reprinted in a thousand forms, it seems to me that these little volumes present 
the plays in the most graceful and delicate way that has hitherto been achieved.” 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON.—‘ These are eminently desirable little books, light to handle, pleasant to look at, irreproachably prefaced. 
Good paper, binding—plain to read— 
‘What needs my Shakespeare’ now indeed ? 
I hope they may have every success." 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER.—‘ The edition is indeed a triumph, extraordinarily attractive and readable. It certainly deserves the widest 
popularity. It is a service at once to the poet and to the public to bring out such an edition at such a price.” 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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The dull shall be dull no longer, the slackers buck up and aspire— 
By the Master’s word made stronger, as fire leaps up to fire ; 

o more shall our best endeavour belittle the mighty whole, 
As we drink and impart for ever from the fountains of the soul. 


The award of prizes in the literary competition was no easy matter— 
how to decide between a faultless rendering of a simple lyric of a 
stanza or two and a faulty version of a long and difficult poem? Free 
choice was allowed, but those were ill advised who selected some 
hackneyed poem or one that had already been rendered by a master 
hand. Heine was the favourite poet, and half a dozen versions of the 
“ Lorelei” were sent in. To translate the ‘‘ Lieder” in a way is as 
easy as shelling peas; to reproduce their perfect melody is the desire 
of the moth for the star. 

Fifty-three translations of German lyrics were received: fifteen of 
these were from Heine—three of ‘‘ Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder,” and 
three of ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume.” Goethe accounted for six—two 
-of the ‘* Konig in Thule,” one each of “ Kennst du des Land ?”’ ‘‘ Der 
Fischer,” and ‘‘Ich ging im Walde.” From Uhland there were five. 
Of French lyrics there were only twenty-one: of these, four were from 
Victor Hugo. Two attempted Ronsard’s ‘‘ Mignonne” (we refer 
them to A. Lang’s ‘‘ Ballads of Old France”) and one ‘‘ La vie est 
brève” : we refer these to Zhe Journal, and for an admirable para- 
phrase to Du Maurier’s ** Trilby.” 

Fourteen parodies were received, half of Rudyard Kipling. The 
other poets parodied were A. Dobson, A. Austin, G. R. Sims, L. 
Houseman, and (out of the running) Wordsworth and Browning. 


A Prize of Two Guineas 1s offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from George Sand: 


“ Valentine” est le second roman que j’aie publié, après ‘* Indiana,” 
qui eut un succès littéraire auquel j’étais loin de m’attendre. Je re- 
tournai dans le Berri en 1832, et je me plus a peindre la nature que 
j’avais sous les yeux depuis mon enfance. Dès ces jours-la, javais 
éprouvé le besoin de la décrire; mais, par un phénomène qui ac- 
compagne toutes les émotions profondes, dans ordre moral comme 
dans l'ordre intellectuel, c'est ce qu’on désire le plus manifester, qu’on 
ose le moins aborder en public. Ce pauvre coin du Berri, cette 


“ vallée Noire” si inconnue, ce paysage sans grandeur, sans éclat, qu'il 
faut chercher pour le trouver, et chérir pour ladmirer, c'était le 
sanctuaire de mes premières, de mes longues, de mes continuelles 
rêveries. Il y avait vingt-deux ans que je vivais dans ces arbres mutilés, 
dans ces chemins raboteux, le long de ces buissons incultes, au bord 
de ces ruisseaux dont les rives ne sont practicables qu’aux enfants et 
aux troupeaux. Tout cela n'avait de charmes que pour moi, et ne 
méritait pas d'être révélé aux indifférents. Pourquoi trahir l’sncognito 
de cette contrée modeste, qu'aucun grand souvenir historique, qu'aucun 
grand site pittoresque, ne signalent å l'intérêt ou à la curiosité? Il me 
semblait que la vallée Noire, c'était moi-même, c'était le cadre, le 
vétement de ma propre existence, et il y avait si loin de la à une 
toilette brillante et faite pour attirer les regards! Si j'avais compté 
sur le retentissement de mes œuvres, je crois que j`eusse voilé avec 
jalousie ce paysage comme un sanctuaire, où, seul jusque-là, peut-être, 
j'avais promené une pensée d'artiste, une rêverie de poète; mais je 
n’y comptais pas, je n'y pensais méme pas du tout. J'étais oblige 
d'écrire et j’écrivais. Je me laissais entraîner au charme secret répandu 
dans l’air presque natal dont a enveloppé. La partie descriptive 
de mon roman fut goûtée., fable souleva des critiques assez vives 
sur la prétendue doctrine antimatrimoniale que j’avais déjà proclamée, 
disait-on, dans ‘‘ Indiana.” Dans lun et Pautre roman, j'avais montré 
les dangers et les douleurs des unions mal assorties. Il parait que, 
croyant faire de la prose, j'avais fait du saint-simonisme sans le savoir. 
Je nen étais pas alors à réfléchir sur les misères sociales. J'étais 
encore trop jeune pour voir et constater autre chose que des faits. 
J'en serais peut-étre toujours resté là, grâce à mon indolence naturelle 
et à cet amour des choses extérieures qui est le bonheur et l'infirmité 
des artistes, si Pon ne meut E par des critiques un peu pé- 
dantesques, à réfléchir davantage età m’inquiéter des causes premières, 
dont je n'avais, jusque-là, saisi que les effets. Mais on m’accusa si 
aigrement de vouloir faire l'esprit fort et le philosophe, que je me posai 
un jour cette question: ‘* Voyons donc ce que c’est que la philosophie!” 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners wili be reguired to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by October 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘Theseo School and Teachers’ Advertise- 


ments are continued from page 660. 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
‘be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
- cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


YMNASTIC AND SPORTS 
MISTRESSES.—Drilling, Fencing, Swim- 
ming; all the modern Games. English, Swedish, 
American, and German Systems. edical Gym- 
nastics, Physiolo y, Hygiene, Sick-Nursing. Teachers 
fully trained and competent to teach the above sub- 
jects can be engaged for Schools and Colleges. Apply 
to the Lapy Diaweriess, Liverpool Gymnasium 
Training College, 171 Bedford Street, Liverpool. 


ADY (G.S.M.) desires Engage- 

ment as MUSIC MISTRESS in School (non- 
resident). Piano, Theory, Singing, German (acquired 
in Germany). — E., 12 Lebanon Park Mansions, 
Twickenham. 


JUNIOR TEACHER desires Post 


in or near London. Senior Cambridge Certifi- 

cate; Higher Local (History, Arithmetic, French, 
and German). Theory of Music and elementary Latin. 
Small salary and Preparation for Cambridge Higher 
Local. Eighteen months’ experience. — Miss L., 
- Milledon, Corby, Kettering. 


V IOLIN.—L.R.A.M. (Performer 


and Teacher) desires Visiting Engagement ; 
also Private Pupils. Six years Student and two years 
Sub-Professor at Royal Academy of Music.—M., 
17 Norfolk Road, N.W. 


ATRON - HOUSEKEEPER. — 


}§ Gentlewoman, thoroughly practical, able 
worker, much large School experience, seeks re- 
appointment, January, Boarding House, College, or 


ood School. Diplomée in Cookery ; excellent Nurse; 
eedlewoman. Best credentials. Address — No. 
- 6,931. # 


JFRENCH LADY (Diploma in | 


German) wishes for TEACHING, either in a 
Address—No. 6,932. # 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS 


desires Situation in Boys’ Preparatory School, 
after Christmas. French and German, thorough 
English, Arithmetic, elementary Latin, Music, Draw- 
ing. Registered in Column B. Three years with 
present Principal. Address—No. 6,935. # 


School or Private Lessons. 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS- 

TRESS, L.R.A.M., desires Visiting or Resid- 

ent Engagement in good School. Pianoforte Playing, 

Harmony, Class Singing. Very successful in preparing 

for Associated Board vaminations Excellent testi- 
monials. Address—No. 6,938. #% 


ANTED, Christmas, Engage- 
ment in good Ladies’ School (London 
Matriculation). Music. Eighteen months’ experience 
in Teaching. Preparation for Inter. Arts Examination 
(if possible). Age 20. Address—C., 112 Military 
Road, Colchester. 


EEDLEWORK, PIANO.—Daily 


or Visiting Engagements required in London. 

Needlewerk Diploma, Biano Certificates. Pupils suc- 

cessfully prepared for Examinations. 2 years’ ex- 

ue in Public Secondary School.—Miss Ronerts, 
oodcote, Kingswood, Reigate. 


ADY (accustomed to School Work, 


practical knowledge of Matron’s duties and 
Housekeeping) seeks Engagement in high-class School. 
Understands Accounts and Correspondence. Speaks 
French. Good testimonials. — HELENA, Petersham 
Lodge, Petersham, Surrey. 


J EUNE FILLE FRANCAISE, tres 


bonne famille, pourvue de Brevet de Capacité, 

demande place au pair, voyage payé, dans bonne 
Pension Anglaise où elle se perfectionnerait en Anglais 
et en piano en échange de leçons de Français. 
S'adresser à Mile. GUIHOT, à Kercoat en Quéven, par 
Gestel, Morbihan, France. 


| ) LOCUTION (Diploma) Musical 

Drill, Physical Culture. A thoroughly Trained 
and experienced Teacher Visits Schools in Town or 
Country. Private Lessons given by arrangement 
For full particulars apply — Miss ura Boy _e, 
16 Gladsmuir Road, Highgate, London, N. 


Neo IST desires Engagement as 


Visiting Mistress in good School. Address— 
Miss ELLA STARKEY, Penmaen, Hampton Wick, 


Middlesex. 


Bs LON DON.—Wanted, Post 


in London or district, Janu Subjects: 
Mathematics (pure and applied), Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany, Physiography. Educated Public Secondary 
School and Residential College. Two years' ience 
in Public Secondary School. Experience with Pupil- 
Teachers. Address—No. 6,952. it 


See of Southport Physical 
Training College (18), fully qualified, desires 
Post in good School—mutual terms or nominal salary— 
to gain experience. Can teach Dancing thoroughly. 
Unexceptionable references and testimonials. Address 
—No. 6,953. # 


M4: (VICTORIA).—Special sub- 
ject: History. Additional : English, Mathe- 
matics, Latin. Educated G.P.D.S. Co. School. Three 
years experience Public Secon Schoo! (working as 
upil-Teacher Centre). Open to Engagement January. 
London or Lancashire preferred. Address—No. 6,951. @ 


AS MISTRESS (holding South 
Kensington Art Teacher's Certificate, Ablett’s 
System, long experience in Class and Private Teaching) 
requires Visiting Engagements in London district. 
e eent testimonials. — 154 Lower Clapton Road, 


USIC.—Miss PERRET, exper- 

enced Teacher (Silver Medal L.A. M.), desires 
Visiting Engagement in School; also Private Pupils 
for Elementary and Advanced Lessons, Pianoforte and 
Theory.—26 Adamson Road, Hampstead. 


-#@ Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed ‘“‘ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hiti, E.C.” 


Hach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 701, 702, and 703. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. POST FREE. 


Among the Educational Books recent]y published by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son are the following :— 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Fully Illustrated. 
STUART PERIOD (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., Head 
Master of the County School, Tenby. Ready. Specimen Rovklet 
post free. Price 28. 6d. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By M. A. Howarp, B.A. 
lilustrated. Ready. Specimen Booklet post free. Price 28. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. BvC. L. Trom- 
son. Fully Illustrated. Part VI. (1689-1820). Ready. Price 23. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. Edited by A. S. Lamrrey, B.A., of the Maidstone Gram- 
mar Scnool, formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
Illustrated. Ready. Specimen Booklet post free. Price 18. 3d. 


SELECTIONS FROM PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 
PERU. Edited by A. S. Lampray, B.A. Ready. Specimen Booklet 
port free. Price 18. 3d. 

HAKLUYT’S ENGLISH VOYAGES. Edited by E. E. 
SreicutT, B.A.. F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS 
Markam. Illustrated by R. Morton Nance. Ready. Specimen 
Borkiet post free. Price 28. 6d. 

STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Edited 
by A. F. Major and E. E. Speicut. With Illustrations by W. G. 


Cottincwoop, M.A. and R. Morton Nance. Ready. Specimen 
Bovklet post free. Price 28. 6d. 
THE NEW TEMPLE READER. Edited by É E. 


SreicuT, B.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Ready. Price 18. 6d. net. 


THE PREPARATORY TEMPLE READER. Edited 
by C. L. THomsos. With Coloured and Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Ready. Price ls. 6d. 


Temple House, Temple Avenue, and 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


Fitzroy Pictures 


SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


DESIGNED BY 


—“ 


HEYWOOD SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, C. W. WHALL, 
LOUIS DAVIS, and G. M. GERE. 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTIC 


is what we claim it to be:—Tue Brest anp SarestT SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


THE PEDIGREE OF DURHAM SCHOOL. 


N the January number of this journal it was shown that 
Westminster School traces its pedigree not to an imaginary 
monastic school, but, if it wishes to go beyond the present 
foundation by Queen Elizabeth or her father, Henry VIII., to 
the school of the Almonry of the Abbey, a charity school for 
boys outside the precinct, and taught, not by monks, but by 
secular clerks ; and it was shown that, so far as a monastic school 
could be said to exist at all, it was merely an arrangement for 
tutoring the half dozen novices there might be for the time 
being 7” statu pupillart, and in no sense a public school. In 
the present article it is proposed to show how entirely the case 
of Westminster, close to the Court and to London, the city of 
light and leading, is paralleled by that of distant Durham, at 
the further extremity of the kingdom, where the Bishop of 
Durham held a state almost regal, with the semi-independence 
of a prince palatine. But there is this marked difference, that, 
whereas at Westminster, being simply a monastic foundation, 
there was no public school at all, at Durham, being a cathedral 
church as well as a monastery, there was a public school under 
the aegis of the Bishop. For this reason the King’s School, or 
Cathedral Grammar School, of Durham has a higher and 
more illustrious descent than the Grammar School of St. Peter’s 
College, Westminster, in that it can trace a direct pedigree 
before the Reformation from the Durham City or Cathedral 
Grammar School, endowed by the Cardinal Bishop of Durham 
in 1414, without resort to the Almonry or Charity Grammar 
School, which there also existed. Durham historians, and, sad 
to relate, Durham Head Masters, have as usual talked about the 
monastic school, and traced the origin of Durham School to 
“the Benedictines.” 

But poor, indeed, would such an origin be. At Durham we 
have contemporary evidence in detail of what the monastic 
school was just before the dissolution of “the Benedictines ” by 
a certain enthusiastic “laudator temporis acti,” in the guide book 
tothe “Abbey” known as “The Rites of Durham.” “There was 
always 6 novices which went daily to schoule within the house 
for the space of 7 yere, and one of the eldest monnckes that 
was lernede ”—note that it was by no means a matter of course, 
as commonly represented, that a monk should be “learned ”— 
“was appoynted to be there tuter.... The master’s or tuter’s 
office was to see that they lacked nothing, as cowles, frocks, 
stammynge (z.e., shirts), bootes and sockes.” He taught them 
in the north-west corner of the cloister, the same place as at 
Westminster, where there was “a fair great stall of wainscot 
where the novices did sitt and learne,” and the tutor had a 
“ pretty stall” adjoining, “and there did sitt and teach the 
novices both forenoon and afternoon.” They were sometimes 
allowed to play. ‘ There was a garding and a bowling allie on 
the back side of the house towards the water for the novices 
some tyme to recreat themselves, when they had remedy ”— 
what a “remedy” is, ask any Wykehamist—“ of there master, 
he standing by to see ther good order,” for all the world likea 
modern French gon, or the seminary always and every- 
where. At Durham there was exceptional provision for en- 
couragement of learning, “yf the master did see that any of 
theme weare apte to lernyng and did applie his booke, and had 
a pregnant wyt withall, then... straighte waye he was sent to 
Oxford to schoole, and there dyd lerne to study divinitie ; and 
the residew were keapt at there bookes tyll they coulde under- 
stand there service and the scriptures.” At Oxford the 
“ pregnant wits” went to Durham College (the site and part of 
the buildings of which are now Trinity College), founded about 
1290 and endowed in 1380. There were only eight monks in 
it, for a fourteen years’ course; so that the percentage of novices 
who received a University education was not precisely cal- 
culated to swamp the sixty monks of Durham Priory with learned 
men. The writer of the “ Rites” can be shown to be wrong when 
he says there were always six novices in the school. For, from 
the end of the thirteenth century, a considerable number of 
account rolls of the monastic officers are preserved. They 
contain gifts of knives—the medieval equivalent of the spoon 
and fork which the “ parlour boarder” used to take to school 
with him—and these show that in 1383 there were only four 
novices, in 1460, five, in 1488, five ; on the other hand, in 1409 
and 1445 there were seven, and in 1460 six. But five, six, or 
even seven novices learning to understand their services do not 
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constitute a school in any proper sense, still less a public 
grammar school. 

The Almonry School was much more of a school. “There 
were certain poor children, called ‘children of the Almery,’ 
who one by one were maintained with learning and relieved 
with the almes and benevolence of the whole house, having their 
meat and drink in a loft on the north side of the Abbey gates ; 
and... went dayly to school to the Farmary [#.2., Infirmary] 
school, without the Abbey gates : which school was founded by 
the Priors.” There is no doubt of their being charity boys, 
for “ the meat and drink that the aforesaid poor children had 
was the meat that the master of the novices and the novices 
left.” It was carried to a pantry called “the Covie” which had 
a window in it “ where one or two of the children received their 
meat and drink, and did carry it to the Almery or loft” where 
the “clark of the Covie” did “see that they kept good order” 
while these little Lazaruses devoured the broken meats which had 
fallen from the rich novices’ table. The Infirmary was a poor- 
house for twenty-eight poor men and women. In 1535 the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus tells us that there were “thirty poor scholars” in 
the Almonry School, and the foundation is attributed, with more 
precision and truth than was used by the writer of the “ Rites,” 
not to the priors, but to lay lords, whose names are given. The 
children did all sorts of menial offices, tossing hay in the hay- 
field in 1447, getting stones in the quarry in 1456, cleaning the 
great Paschal candle before Easter, and so forth. Their most 
unpleasant task must have been that when a monk died “ then 
were the chyldren of th’ aumerey sitting on there knees in 
stalls of either syd of the corpes, appointed to read David's 
spalter [szc] all nyght over incessantly till the said our of 8 
o'clock in the mornyng.” The beginning of their school can 
be traced to an almost identical date with that at Westminster. 
In 1339-40 the Almonry boys did not exist ; in 1352-3 a “ master 
of the boys in the Almonry ” is first paid for. In 1362-3 there 
is a payment for “the boy-bishop of the Almonry ”—the boy 
who on St. Nicholas Day, December 6, and at Childermass on 
Innocents’ Day, December 26, dressed up as bishop, sat in the 
Bishop’s stall, performed the service (including Mass) gave the 
Blessing, and had a feast exactiy like a real bishop. In 1372-3 
the master of the boys is first called “Schoolmaster of the 
Almonry”: and in 1440 he is spoken of as the “grammar 
school master” (magistro scolarum gramaticalium), and in 
1477 the “ grammar schoolmaster of the Abbey.” 

The words “of the Abbey” were used to distinguish the 
Almonry School Master from the real Grammar School Master, 
the master of the public Grammar School. In early days, 
through the dearth of early bishops’ registers at Durham, we 
know nothing of this school. But it must have existed under 
the tutelage of the Bishop from the time when the old canons 
of the cathedral—canons like those of to-day, men living 
peaceably in their separate habitations with their wives and 
children (whose bones Canon Greenwell has dug up in plenty) — 
were expelled to make room for monks herded together in 
common dormitories and refectories. But it was only in 1414 that 
the school was endowed. An earlier gift, about 1320, “ for the 
maintenance of three clerks, scholars of the School of Durham 
in the liberal arts ”—&à propos of which it may be mentioned 
that the corporate name of Winchester College is “ the Warden 
and scholars clerks ”—apparently failed of effect through the 
heir of the founder diverting it to a hospital at Gateshead. 
But in 1414 Bishop Langley—one of the race of successful 
K'ag’s clerks, the lawyers and civil servants of the day, who 
hai been a Chancery official and Lord Chancellor, and was to 
be so again—through the medium of two of his chaplains en- 
dowed a Public Grammar School. The various legal docu- 
ments have been fortunately preserved in the Priors’ register 
through the Priory claiming after the founder’s death that the 
foundation was not good for lack of the consent of the monastery 
as the Bishop’s chapter. On 13 June, 1414, the Bishop licensed a 
chantry of two chaplains to celebrate at the altar of the Virgin 
in the Cathedral Church, known as the Galilee, to pray for the 


good estate of the Bishop and for his soul when dead, and the souls: 


of his father and mother and others. Next day the two chaplains 
founded it and declared its objects by an ordinance of foundation 
dated June 14, 1444. The two chaplains of the chantry were to 
be “ sufficiently advanced and instructed : one in grammar, the 
other in song—so that one may know how to keep school 
(scolas regere) in grammar, and the other in song in the city of 
Durham, and to teach and instruct youths and others untaught 
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in such sciences.” They accordingly were “ perpetually bound 
to keep school : one in grammar and the other in song, in the 
city, in the places to be assigned for this purpose by the Bishop, 
and to diligently teach and instruct all willing to learn and 
study under them in the said sciences, the poor indeed freely 
(gratis) for the love of God, if they or their parents humbly ask 
it, but taking from those who themselves, or by their friends, 
are willing to pay, the moderate fees usually paid in other 
grammar or song schools.” 

While the Song School Master was bound with his scholars to 
attend Lady Mass whenever it was sung in the Cathedral, the 
Grammar School Master was only bound to attend on Sundays 
and feast days. The “ places” were assigned to them in the 
shape of two schools built on the Palace Green, outside the 
Abbey, between the castle or palace of the Bishop and 
the churchyard, and they had a mansion adjoining. The site 
and buildings which took the place of Langley’s School are 
now occupied by a museum and lecture-rooms of the University 
of Durham. Mr. William Brown—the title of magister shows 
that he was a University graduate—was appointed first master 
of the Grammar School. From that time the roll of masters 
is preserved to the present day without, or almost without, a 
break. Brown became Dean of Lanchester two years after- 
wards, and his successor, John Artays or Ortas, is specifically 
described as “ Master in Grammar,” in which faculty degrees 
were then given by Universities. Under him a University ex- 
hibition at Oxford was given by the Bishop, but this does not 
seem to have been regularly maintained. 

The school was not fully endowed in Langley’s lifetime. The 
property granted in 1414 brought in only £4 a year, but additional 
grants Were made out of the Bishop’s revenues to the two school- 
masters. After his death, his executors, in 1440, instead of buying 
lands, as directed by his will, which would have made the school 
abundantly rich, bought only a fixed rent charge of £16. 13s. 4d.on 
lands in Lancashire. This made the endowment of each school- 
master £10 a year, the same as that of the Head Masters of 
Winchester and Eton. But there were, of course, fees from 
scholars besides. The monks tried to fix their Almonry School 
on to the Grammar School by exacting as one of the terms of 
their consent to the Langley foundation deed that the masters 

“shall be bound to teach and instruct the 30 persons supported 
and maintained in the Almonry freely, if sent by the Prior, 
exacting nothing for them,” and that the Song School Master 
should attend not only the Lady Mass when sung, but High 
Mass and Vespers as well on every feast day. The fusion, 
however, of the Almonry School and the Grammar School does 
not seem to have taken effect, as the Almonry School went on 
to the dissolution of the monastery, when its master became 
the first Usher of the King’s School. 

The University records of degrees before the Reformation 
are very scanty and scrappy. But we can trace Edward 
Watson, the Grammar School Master in 1511, as a Bachelor of 
Grammar at Oxford in 1512, and Ralph Todd, the Master in 
1535, as a B.C.L. of Oxford in 1519; while Henry Stafford, the 
Master 1 In 1540, had been a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1528, and had taken his M.A. degree in 1534. 

Durham Monastery was surrendered on May 12, 1541, but only 
four days later the church was refounded as a cathedral church 
with a dean and chapter. A fortnight later a commission 
issued to assign houses to the new chapter and officers, in- 
cluding the head and under masters of the Grammar School— 
which was attached to this as to all other of the cathedrals 
refounded or newly founded by Henry VIII., except Winchester, 
where it was omitted because of the College School. 

At the new cathedral school of Durham there was to be 
a master “learned in Latin and Greek .. . and with 
skill in teaching,” a second master learned in Latin, and 
eighteen grammar scholars, now called the King’s scholars, 

‘poor and destitute of the help of friends .. . with native 
talents fit for learning . . . who know how to read and write 
and have a fair knowledge of the rudiments of grammar.” 
They were to be entirely maintained at the expense of the 
Church “until they have learnt to speak and write Latin, 
for which 4 years, or 5 at most, shall be allowed.” Besides 
these the masters were to “adorn with good literature ” “ all who 
come to our (the King’s) school to learn grammar.” Unfortun- 
ately the original statutes of Henry VIII. and the assignment 
of houses and all-the documents connected with the re- 
foundation are now lost \But we learn from Bishop Cosin, who 
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saw the documents before the Civil War, that Henry Stafford, 
the Master of the Grammar School of Langley’s foundation, 
became the Archididasculus, or Head Master of the King’s 
School. He and his successors have regularly received (with 
the exception of a short break on the Restoration) and do now 
receive the endowment of Langley’s school, partly from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners as owners of the episcopal estates, 
partly from the Official Trustees of Charitable Funds, who hold 
the sum for which the Treasury commuted the charge on the 
royal revenues created when the chantries were confiscated 
under the Chantries Act of King Edward VI., and the payments 
to grammar schools continued by the Commissioners. More- 
over, this school was carried on in Langley’s school building 
until it was destroyed by the Scots in 1640. With the exception 
of a name possibly lost between Hugh Forster in 1477 and John: 
Hutchinson in 1510, an unbroken succession of Head Masters 
can be traced from Mr. William Brown in 1414 to the Rev. W. E. 
Hillard in 1904, who has just been elected High Master of 
St. Paul’s School—a succession of longer continuity than that 
of any other school in the kingdom, except Winchester and 
possibly York. 


HEROIC EDUCATION. 


1 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


HE old theory was that education was important for the 
governors of states — ż.e., kings, princes, nobles, and, 
later, for the gentry. The new theory is that all are import- 
ant, even children. According to the new theory all child- 
ren should be educated somehow, and to some extent. The 
old theory, however, insisted that the education to be given 
to kings, princes, nobles, should, at any rate, aim at the 
highest possible education. The new theory is: educate all, 
as far as the rate-payers are willing to pay the cost. Quantity 
first is the new watchword: quality afterwards may come. 
The old idea was: you may only expect education as really 
necessary dmongst the few, but it should there be found at 
its best. Roughly put, the difference between the old theory 
and the new is this: in the old, the demand was that the few 
should be highly educated—quality was the consideration ; in 
the new, it is the idea of the number who are to receive edu- 
cation—quantity is the consideration. 

Some will at once object that it is in the present that 
attention is given to educational theory, and that in the past 
educational theory was haphazard and ill-grounded. In this 
paper the thesis will be maintained that in the time of the 
Commonwealth the insistence on quality in education was 
emphasized, and, if we moderns are to compare ourselves 
favourably, it will have to be by making our aim in the educa- 
tion of the many, on which we pride ourselves, as real as the 
older writers made the aim in the education of the few. 

After all, the problem is the same. Briefly put, it is: how 
to educate heroes. The older writers thought heroes were 
few. The modern writers dilate on the importance of a 
man to himself—in other words, maintain that every man is 
ahero. Setting aside the question whether heroes are few or 
many, it is well worth while, in view of the elucidation of 
rightful aims in modern education, to study the thoughts of 
an older writer, now and again. 

The title of this article is the title of a book published in 
1657. The complete title is: “ Heroick Education, or Choice 
Maximes and Instructions, for the most sure and facile training 
up of youth, in the ways of eminent learning and virtues. 
A Treatise very necessary for all men; but most especially for 
such as undertake the charge, to govern the Young Nobility 
and Gentry—By J. B. Gent.” 

Who J. B. is, itis hard to say. But his own account of the 
book is as follows :— 


When this small treatise came first to my hands, it was only a con- 
fused heap of several pieces without method, or embellishment. I 
obtained it by communication of a Noble Lady, illustrious for her birth, 
and very considerable in the esteem of the more polite World, for her 
rare and excellent qualities. She had kept it in her Closet as a 
concealed treasure, to make use of in particular occasions, which in 
time might offer themselves. And doing me once the honour to demand 
my opinion of it, I presently judged, after the perusal of some few 


leaves, that it was the product of some great, and knowing Spirit ; which 

after a thorough and deliberate reading proved equally solid in all its 

parts, and worthy to appear openly. I presently took a resolution to 

ts it to some order, and clothe it in this form to publish it to the 
orld. 


The editor (or author) next proceeds to show his diffidence, 
in a way which may surprise modern readers. But his remarks 
are worth noticing by those especially who think that the 
study of education is a new concern : 

I am not ignorant how infinitely rich this subject is for the matter, 
how copious, and fruitful a field, and how often it hath been already 
manured, and embellished by many rare Pens with the greatest art, and 
care, which might be capable to intimidate a more than ordinary 
courage. Nevertheless far from being startled at the grand number of 
Writers, I thought I might go on without reproach, intending with 
modesty to tread in the same paths which those eminent Wits had traced 
out before me, 

How the Author was encouraged. 

But that which prompted me the more eagerly, was the approbation 
of one of the most Heroick Cavaliers in the world, who by his excellent 
Virtues, his Noble Valour, and just Prudence hath filled all virtuous 
men’s hearts with his affection, and admiration. His name shall live 
eternally with veneration in the world, nor shall the sweet remembrance 
of his exquisite parts ever perish but with the last mortal man. His 
judgment is equally balanced betwixt delicacy and solidity, ‘twere 
a sign of temerity or imbecility to oppose his sentiments. °*Tis he in 
fine, that inspired me with this ardour, and who by a censure very much 
to my advantage, hath dissipated those thick clouds, which the fear of 
envy and medisance might raise in a soul not truly generous. 


The Top of the Authors Ambition. 


I am confident you will look on it favourably, both in respect towards 
him, and in consideration of the end I have proposed, which is no 
other, but the public benefit, and especially theirs, who do actually, or 
intend to exercise the like charges; who if they ever take the pains to 
read it over, to weigh it, and maturely consider it; will, I am con- 
fident, if they have that experience which I suppose, infallibly find 
somewhat that shall profit them, in those precepts, and that doctrine 
which it contains in a few sheets, very necessary for the education, and 
conduct of the young Noblesse and Gentry, This is the top of my 
ambition, and the whole bent of my desires, to which there is nothing 
wanting, but to learn the name of this famous Author, who first made 
the happy project. Not to enrich myself with his spoils, but to publish 
his praises, as well as his Writings, and to protest I am his admirer, 
and shall be his humble servant in particular, as I am to all the judicious 
and courteous Readers in general. Farewell. J. B. 


Such is J. B.’s address. At the outset it raises problems. 
Who is the Noble Lady who kept the treatise in a closet as 
a concealed treasure? Who is the Heroick Cavalier whose 
name shall live eternally with veneration in the world? Was 
it Lord Falkland? Or, with more probability, was it the Duke 
of Newcastle, and was the Noble Lady the Duchess of New- 
castle? We cannot say with any certainty. But in those days 
it was as well to be silent about the names of Noble 
Ladies and Heroick Cavaliers. We must rest content that 
J. B. (whoever he was) was not willing to be silent on the 
subject of Heroick Education. Finally, before proceeding to 
describe in detail the contents of his remarkable book, we 
may express the hope that we shall be among the judicious 
and courteous readers, whose “humble servant” J. B. is both 
willing and anxious to be. 


II. THE AUTHOR’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


As Sir William Harcourt declared: “We are all socialists 
now,” it may be said: “All teachers are psychologists now.” 
But only few teachers comparatively regard the recognition of 
psychology as the basis of education as otherwise than quite 
new ; some teachers, indeed, would go so far as to say that it 
has been introduced within their remembrance. But let us go 
back to J. B. in 1657. Let us first consider his general psycho- 
logy, and then state the more definitely educational psychology 
and the psychology of the subject of education—the child. 


General Psychology. 


Let us remember that John Locke’s “ Essay on the Human 
Understanding” was not published till 1690. Every teacher now 
knows—at least, is expected to know—that Locke held the view 
that the mind is in its original nature a faéula rasa. Our 
author, J. B., more than forty years earlier than Locke, is 
acquainted with this doctrine, but he says : 


Those who are persuaded that the soul is a smoothTablet, where one 
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may easily engrave all sorts of Images, make no reflexion on the power 
of the temperature or constitution, nor of the need it hath of a commerce 
with the senses, by which the species of all things are presented to it. 


Our author, therefore, does not accept the smooth tablet 
theory of the mind. As little does he accept the doctrine of 
innate ideas. He says: 


Those who believe that the Soul is endued with all Science and 
Knowledge at the instant of its Creation, which the presence of Objects 
does afterward only awaken, and stir up in our memories, do very much 


eet from the merits of virtue, which acquires them through much 
abour. 


What, then, is the relation of mind to body? J. B. contends, 
in his picturesque phrases : 


Tis a naked Tenant which comes to inhabit a furnished Palace, where 
it finds the dispositions, and the seeds of habits, which time and exercise 
afterwards bring to maturity. We carry the seeds of our good or evil 
yaa in our veins, and the mass of our body, of itself insensible, 

oes nevertheless contain the original of those sentiments, which the 
spirit viyities, 


Whether this is an assertion of the doctrine of heredity or 
not is a question which need not detain us. The fact is clear 
that the soul finds in the body and mind powers of good and 
evil which require at the hand of the educator serious attention. 


There is no man who is not indued with some graces, and a genius 
peculiar to his generation. Instead of knowing and polishing ¢Ae, 
we often stifle those natural gifts, to acquire artificial ones, which not 
being conformable to the subject are like grafted Trees, that never are 
long lived. . . . Before reason has purified the qualities of our souls, we 
find virtues confounded together with vices, the spirit swimming in the 
blood, and the senses disputing for mastery with the will until time and 
the truth come to separate this mixture, and prescribes each party its 
devoir, function, and rank ; before which, we can only assist it tenderly 
and bear with it. 


In such terms our author discloses a doctrine at any rate 
closely resembling the modern theory of educational self- 
activity. It is by the cultivation of natural gifts, not by the 
ingrafting of artificial knowledge, that true education proceeds. 
We educate by assisting and bearing with the natural working 
of anothers mind, not by imposing our own. How can we 
assist another mind? 

Mark J. B.’s answer, and we shall find that he 1s not far from 
the kingdom. The teacher “should become extreme careful to 
know him [the pupil] throughly ; to mark all his propensions, 
his motions, his aversions, and above all, his genius, the strength 
and extent of his spirit and mind.” Surely here we are at the 
point of view of Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and the moderns. 
But J. B. is even still more explicit, and we may read the follow- 
ing (but let us remember it was published in 1657) as a short 
essay on— 


The Significance of Child-Psychology for the Teacher. 


Forasmuch as the knowledge of the winds, of compass, maps and 
shelves, serves to a Pilot ; and the skill of judging of the strengths, and 
weakness of a City is necessary to him that does besiege it; so much 
does the art of observing the dispositions of a young spirit profit him 
in his directions. It is very difficult to assign particular means, to 
make this observation, which depends rather upon the re-encounters, 
occasions, and prudence of him that governs than on any universal 
principles. Nevertheless, I shall say in the gross that he may remark 
them, by tempting him diversly with all kinds of objects, without 
discovering at first to him the good, or evil included in them, and 
sometimes suffering nature to work and act of her own self, thereby to 
see what she leads him to, and what she makes him either choose or 
reject. Thus it was that Ulysses discovered Achilles his sex, which he 
had so long concealed and disguised. A thousand occurrences reveal 
(to him that narrowly will observe it) what his temper is; which is 
likewise legible in his face, and may be guessed by his colour, maladies, 
appetite, his dreams, disposition and agility and by all the operations 
ef each part of his body. Also, by his resentment of injuries, the shame 
he hath for his faults, the care he takes to preserve his honour, his 
desire to appear, his jealousy of others, the heat and ardour which leads 
him to the ends he aims at, his constancy and resolution in difficulties, 
the manner of his own government, the vivacity and promptness of his 
replies, and the strength of his reasoning and arguments. On all 
which he must often try him, and raise his spirits by delightful objects, 
lo keep him in exercise and see his activity. 


After such a passage no modern educationist can doubt that 
J. B. has the root of the matter in him. Nor is he without a 
consciousness of the reasons on which he holds the faith that 
is inhim. Wordsworth says: “ The child is father of the man.” 
J. B. says: 
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In that tender age we have a form of what shall be when we come to 
virility. Like those Pictures, which being only rough-drawn, though 
they want that perfection and lustre which the last colours add to them, 
yet they have the perfect shape, and all the lineaments that are necessary. 
So that what the pencil afterwards does, serves only to embellish it, 
being ever wrought exactly by the same strokes. 


How is Child Psychology to be studied ? 


Use and custom are the surest guides and means to paea and 
dive into the very bottoms, and most secret recesses of those young 
souls, who having as yet not learned the art to dissemble, expose them- 
selves to any curious search and discover what their natures are by 
acting freely, and openly of thennelves. 


The advantage of child-psychology could hardly be better 
stated to-day than in this last passage. Mrs. Meynell has told 
us*: “Our fathers valued change [in children] for the sake of 
its results ; we value it in the act.” But we see that expression 
and development have their interest and value for J. B. in “the 
act.” He is a child psychologist as truly as Mrs. Meynell. 
Rousseau taught that we must regard the child as the centre of 
interest for the teacher. So thought J. B. There is one other 
resemblance between our author and Rousseau that deserves 
special mention. Rousseau begins his famous “ Emile” +t by 
saying : “Everything is good as it comes from the hands of 
God.” J. B. says: “All the works of God are good in them- 
selves.” But J. B. is much more optimistic than the great 
French philosopher. He holds: 

Every one desires good and perfection, and that which causes so many 
to stray from it is the different manner whereby ’tis represented. The 
will never tends to evil, but only when the spirit and senses do disguise 
it under the appearance and flattering shape of some good, and never 
errs but by the ignorance, or malice of its guides. Virtue is so amiable 
that there is no soul which can know it, and not be enamoured with it, 
nor would vice be followed by any one, if it had not found out the art 
to counterfeit the other. 


J. B. realizes that it is the will which is the source of mental 
strength, and the will which needs to be affected by training. 

One is not virtuous for doing that which is good, but for loving it 
That which we do by constraint is only imputable to the power which 
compels us. ` 


It is the work of the educator to 

inflame a soul with a true love for virtue, then the little troubles of 
seeking and courting her will be swallowed up in the ardour of its 
longing desires. 

For training towards this end there are a thousand vanous 
means not reducible to precept. 

Amongst the exercises of youth, one may entice him to such, when 
the mind acts its part, when it aiyuises and sharpens, and refines 
itself, or to others which harden, fortify, and strengthen the body, 
making it become agile, active and pliant to any useful exercise. 


III. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. 


The will of the pupil, therefore, has to be won in any case 
where education is effective. Education is, therefore, a problem 
of government : how far can the teacher from the outer side 
influence the pupil from the inner side? This is, briefly put, 
J. B’s problem. It is the problem which the educationist, 
sooner or later, has to face to-day. 

How is the teacher to get influence over the pupil’s will? 

Governors of young men are God's lieutenants in this function, and 
as he became man to teach men, so they must in some sort imitate 
children, whilst they instruct them, always accommodating themselves 
to their age, sometimes soothing their humours and stooping to them, 
but having still an eye and ear to make them reap some beneht from all 
their actions and thoughts, ever raising their minds insensibly to higher 
things, and making their own sentiments the stairs whereby they must 
climb up to true perfection. 

The only way the teacher can gain esteem is to be worthy of 
it. The root of what fruits he looks for in his pupil must be 
in himself. J. B. then discusses three kinds of pedants who 
are unsuited to teaching. These are (1) men who lack judg- 
ment—who are apt to reprove with “excess and outrage” and 
praise without discretion, who, by lacking principles, do good 
and evil indiscriminately by haphazard ; (2) men truly full of 
knowledge, but unpractical, “who must have a consultation 0 
their Authors and Masters before they can instruct their 
disciples” ; (3) men who are “ half-learned,” presumptuous, an 
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self-conceited. These, says J. B., should be excluded not only 
from the conversation of all young people, but even from all 
human society. Such are the men who will not make good 
teachers. He still has to describe— 


The Qualities of good Governors or Tutors. 


It is necessary therefore to have a man, who besides his sweetness of 
nature, and virtuous habits, which are essentially requisite in such a 
charge, must have also a good garb, and accort carriage in his actions. 
A mildness, and facility of speech, ingenious mind and visage, modesty, 
pleasingness, complaisance, civility, discretion, a manly, yet humble 
and discreet confidence, and above all, perfect intelligence of the things 
of the world, which concern the active life, which consists in knowing, 
or finding out the nature, and propensions of every one, and framing 
or accommodating himself to them without baseness, or flattery; in 
being versed in the modes and manners of the times present, and the 
customs of the places he resides in, in behaving himself discreetly 
amongst other great persons, or his own equals, or his inferiors, in 
speaking, and being silent in season, in being prudent and foresighted 
in judging, and coming off fairly in company without any affectation of 
vain paradoes, or applause, in finding quick and subtle expedients, to 
disengage himself from a bad business, and having a magazine, or store 
of prudence, and courage to make use of in time of particular intrigues 
and rencontres which fall out too often in this unhappy age. As for 
other qualities which concern the soul, piety, probity, erudition, 
wisdom, and goodness, I do not bring these into the list, because they 
are to be supposed in him, as foundations absolutely necessary without 
which all the rest would fall to ruin; and if it seem difficult to meet a 
man completed with all these parts and gifts, at least one must choose 
a person as near this model as ’tis possible, and though he have not all 
these perfections, yet at least let him be free from the defects that are 
Opposite to them, and so be in some capacity to attain them. 

Having thus described the qualities of the good governor, 
J. B. devotes a chapter to the psychological question of the 
most ordinary defects in young people and a further chapter to 
the consideration of three methods of correcting ourselves in 
our evil inclinations. 

This completes the first part of ‘“ Heroick Education.” 
Roughly speaking, it may be said to be J. B.’s educational 
psychology, whilst Part II. rather deals with the material of 
education. 

(To be continued.) 


TENNYSON’S “GEESE.” 
A STUDY IN EUPHONICS. 


_There are many other things besides, for instance,... the 
kicking of the geese out of the boat [#.e., doing away with sibila- 
tions], that help to make the greatness of blank verse. I never, if 
Possible, put two ss together in any verse of mine. My line is 
not, as first misprinted and often misquoted, 

i ‘ And freedom broadens slowly down ”— 
ut, 
‘ And freedom slowly broadens down.” 


Se Tennyson is reported by his son in the “ Life,” and various 

criticisms that are there quoted show that this metrical 
canon was no casually uttered paradox, but a rule that the poet 
set himself persistently to observe—with what success it re- 
mains to be seen. 

From Pope he cited : 

” What dire offence from amorous causes springs ! 

Amrus causiz springs ’—horrible! I would sooner die than 
wnte Such a line! ! Archbishop Trench was the only critic 
ri said of my first volume: ‘What a singular absence of 

From Collins's poem on the death of Thomson he picked 
out as ** 4 bad hissing line” 

The year’s best swects shall duteous rise, 
and Pronounced Campbell’s “ unquantitative” line 

The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky 
as bad as the following line, 

The wounded to sleep and the weary to die, 


= is much virtue in an “if,” and, giving full weight to 
fall sav i ng clause, we may at once concede that Tennyson has 
Y Ma erited the Archbishop’s encomium and avoided with 


singular skill the clash of sibilants. Yet a minute Tennysonian 
critic, Mr. George Dartnell, has counted no less than a thousand 
violations of the rule, of which, however, two hundred are found 
in the early and rejected poems or in the unpublished poems of 
the “ Memoir.” 

Tennyson had no sympathy with book collectors who treasure 
first editions and prefer an author’s first crude sketch to the 
perfected work. Yet, as those who have lately studied Mr. 
De Sélincourt’s “ Keats” know, it is a rare privilege to be ad- 
mitted to a poet’s workshop and to mark how the perfect form 
has been gradually evolved, how “evening star” turns to “ eve’s 
one star” and the dropping from an eagle’s wing gives place 
to the exquisite picture 

Not so much life as on a summer day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass. 
No poet has followed more conscientiously than Tennyson the 
Horatian precept to turn and re-turn on the anvil imperfect 
lines. Of at least a score of lines we may certainly affirm that 
they were emended or rejected in conformity with the canon. 
Of two such, 

When all the trees stand in a mist of green 


and 
In such great offices as suit, 


we have it on the authority of the “ Memoir.” In most cases 
Ha change for the better is convincing. In “ The Palace of 
rt 

Europa’s scarf blew in an arch 
is a truly cacophonous line, and 

My vain-glorious gorgeous soul 
matches for badness the model bad line of which Tennyson and 
Edward FitzGerald both claimed the authorship— 

A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman. 

Let the peopées spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change 
would hardly have passed into a household word in its original 
form. On the other hand, in 

One dry cicala’s summer song 
the sound seems an apt echo of the sense, and “dear as sacra 
mental wine” in “ In Memoriam ” is altered for the worse. 
Beat upon his father’s shield 
does not offend our ear; but the revised version of 
Home they brought him slain with spears 
is all for the better. 

In the authorized text we find some dozen instances of s s 
occurring twice in the same line. It would be safe to conclude 
that such a line as 

Upon his steely gyves ; so those fair eyes 
must belong to an early poem; it is from “The Lover's 
Tale,” but it would be the merest pedantry to take objection 


to 
And gone as soon as seen 
(‘* The Coming of Arthur ”) 


Then for my mother’s sake and England’s sake 
(‘* Harold ”). 

It is not without interest to note that this sense of euphony 
was a somewhat late development. In the“ Poems by Two 
Brothers” Alfred is almost as great an offender as Charles— 
104 instances of s s in 2,000 lines against 73 in 1,160; but 
Alfred was the only one of the three brothers to reform. In 
the sonnets of Charles and the “ Psyche” and the “Atlantis ” 
of Frederick the proportion of s s’s is almost the same as in the 
boyish poems. 

We are led to inquire how far the canon which was first 
enunciated by Tennyson was unconsciously observed by his 
predecessors, and in particular by those poets whom he is known 
to have admired and who most influenced his style. 

Shakespeare, in his great tragedies, has, on a rough calcula- 
tion, one s s to every ten lines, and an examination of his 
choicest sonnets shows that sibilants did not grate on his ear 
as on Tennyson’s. Lines such as 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence, 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 

Suns of the world may stain when Heaven’s sun staineth 
are plentiful. 


Milton was far more fastidious on this point. In the first 
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two hundred lines of “ Paradise Lost,” Book I., we find but a 
single instance, though soon after, by a curious chance, we 
come upon three in three consecutive lines : 
Oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side. 

In the whole of “ Lycidas” there are but two: “for their 
bellies’ sake” and “so Lycidas sank low.” 

In Gray s s abounds, though there can be little doubt that 
it was to avoid the dissonance that Gray employed the plural 
verb in the commonly misquoted line of the “ Elegy” 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 


Of the last century’s poets, Wordsworth, Browning, Matthew 
Arnold are not remarkable either for excess or defect. Keats, 
as Tennyson’s poet of predilection, to whom he confessed the 
greatest debt, though he refused to call him or any other his 
master, deserves closer analysis. In the first three hundred 
lines of “ Endymion ” there are only eleven instances of s s, and 
in the same number at the beginning of “ Hyperion” fifteen. 
In the two greatest Odes—“ To a Nightingale” and “On a 
Grecian Urn ”—there is but one ; this, however, occurs in the 
very lines that Tennyson pointed to as the high-water mark of 
poetry : 

Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 


It has seemed to us worth while to investigate a question of 
euphonics which, as far as we are aware, is not touched upon by 
any one of our metrists, from Dr. Guest down to Mr. Omond. 
The moral to which we are led seems plain and simple. From a 
loss of old inflexions and other causes our English tongue has 
a redundancy of sibilants, and to write melodious verse the poet 
must ever, like Tennyson, be “kicking the geese out of the 
boat.” But to lay down any hard and fast rule would be 
pedantry worse than the artificial rules that regulated for two 
centuries French alexandrines. Who would presume to alter, 
or wish to see altered, by a single word lines like 

Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn ; 


The multitudinous seas incarnadine ; 


or, perhaps, the grandest line in all Tennyson’s plays, 
Hurls his soiled life against the pikes and dies ? 


COURTESY AS A CLASS SUBJECT. 
By Mrs, E. M. FIELD. 


Th dernier cri in educational subjects will probably come 

to a majority, even among teachers, as a novelty. “ Ex- 
cellent idea,” says the Intelligent Person, “why did nobody 
ever think of it before?” As a fact, however, Mr. Barnett’s 
book is a return to one of the leading educational ideas of 
medieval times. ‘“ Courtesy” was taught at school to such 
youths as Chaucer’s Squire. 


Curtays he was, lowely and servysable, 
And carf beforn his fader at the table. 


The Lord of Searne (Percy MS.) sent his son to school “to 
learn curtesie.” Certainly a mere desire for polish was not the 
careful father’s aim. Manners very emphatically made man in 
days when his upward career was through service. The young 
gentleman became a page, the youny lady a bower-maiden, and 
let it be remembered that all but the lowest menial services were 
performed in the houses of the nobility and great Churchmen by 
these young people. Text-books exist which give the page 
most elaborate directions for such “ housework” as laying his 
lord’s table, preparing his bath—with warmed towels and sweet 
herbs complete. In Tudor times the great houses were indeed 
educational establishments on mutual terms. The Paston 
Letters at an earlier date show the country lady writing to her 
husband in London to obtain service for his sister with a lady 
of title. At the same time in tradesmen’s families the house- 
work was done by the young people under paternal guidance. 
The scholar of St. Paul’s would run home from school to lay the 
table for the 10 or 11 o'clock dinner, would say grace standing 


by the board, and wait upon his parents and their guests before | 


taking his own portion. The apprentice in his master’s house 
served also, and was taught at least the rudiments of learning 
by his master. Edmund Coote, in his preface to his “ English 
Schoolmaster,” an elementary reading-book, says: “Thou 
maist sit on thy shopboard at thy loom or at thy needle and 
never hinder thy work to hear thy scholars after thou hast once 
made this little book familiar to thee.” In the great houses, 
however, the educational work was committed to a Maister of 
Henxmen or Master of the Wards, or “ Bele Babees,” as once 
their quaint title was. A curious complaint regarding this same 
education was brought forward in Queen Elizabeth’s time by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Wardship of young people early 
orphaned was a task readily accepted, even competed for, and 
some guardians deliberately, according to this authority, 
neglected the education of the young men, lest they should 
disdain to wed their daughters. Doubtless property was here 
concerned. 

Promotion went much by favour. The smart page, skilled 
in attendance on his lord and in arts such as music and the 
relation of tales and carving at table, apt at sports and riding, 
and with some knowledge of French, was likely to be chosen 
to go with his lord to Court, or on foreign embassies. Tact 


and good manners would smooth his way, and help perhaps to 


a great marriage. The rise of the Boleyns from a merely 
respectable mercantile position to the highest brilliance was 
largely due to a skilful climbing of this ladder. 

Accordingly we find a great number of little text-books, 
Originating perhaps in Italy, though the earliest we have been 
able to trace is an addition to Cato’s “ Distichs” in German in 
the tenth century, by Zirclaria. The “Stans Puer ad Mensam,” 
ascribed to Lydgate, is mainly a translation from the “ Carmen 
Juvenile de Moribus Puerorum” of Sulpicius. Dante’s Master 
(relegated, we may remember, by his grateful pupil to a region 
in the Inferno where he must walk for ever under a rain of fire, 
or, if he paused, stand still for a hundred years) produced a 
“ Tesoretto” in verse. His hero, wandering in a wood at Ronces- 
valles, meets various abstract personages, including the Lady 
Courtesy, who bids him be careful in speech, no liar, no 
grudger, no tale-bearer, and to ride gracefully, not wriggling 
like an eel nor staring up at the house-tops. 

From the early printing presses, beginning with Caxton, these 
little books issued fast. The great Erasmus himself wrote one. 
At first in verse, they all began with religion, went on with the 
higher moralities, and so came down through courtesies of 
conduct to etiquette and table manners. The latter were, 
seemingly not wholly needless. Erasmus bids his “chylde of 
noble bloude, brought up at the beginning of an infant among 
courtiers,” not ruffle his hair like a wanton colt, nor lick dishes 
(for that is the “ propertie of cattes”), nor “handle dogges at 
table,” and never to peel his egg. Some quaint features indeed 
emerge. To dispense gracefully with the pocket-handkerchief 
previous to its introduction must have been a difficult item of 
courtesy, and present-day fashions are not in tune with the 
teaching of Corderius that “it is a wilde and rude thynge to 
lean upon one’s elbow.” 

Times must have changed when a parody on so grave a 
teaching could appear. In 1605 appeared a ponderous jest, 
“ The School of Slovenrie,” in which Grobianus and Grobiana 
are counselled in such fashion as this for a guest : 


When thou art set devour as much as thou with ease canst eat, 
Thou therefore wert to dinner bid to help away his meat. 


The original was first printed at Frankfort, 1549, in Latin. 
This jest may not have been meant for the young, but “ The 
New Academy of Compliments” in 1748 is the lineal but 
degenerate successor of the noble and simple old “ Boke of 
Curtasye.” Here, after a few cut-and-dried counsels to parents 
and children, we have directions for bowing, hat in hand, and 
triple curtseys ; and then come down to phrenology and palm- 
istry, the meaning of moles and of dreams, with a nameless taint 
through it all that marks a decadence beyond the evident 
omission of the old religious opening. A yet deeper depth is 
reached in “Aristotle’s Legacy: being Youth’s Delightful 
Pastime,” where but a few of the old phrases remain, and the 
book is quite unfit for the drawing-room table. 

Finally, the modern etiquette book takes shape: in 179! 
Hogarth’s commentator, Dr. Trusler, published, with cuts by 
Bewick, “ The Honours of the Table; or, Rules for Behaviour 
during Meals, with the whole Art of Carving.” And now Mr. 
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Barnett gives us a “ Little Book of Health and Courtesy, * de- 
signed presumably for the use of scholars in our primary schools. 
Needless to say, the duty of courtesy is not now assigned to 
high reasons such as were brought forward by one old writer : 

Curtesye from Heaven came 

When Gabriel with Mary met, 

Elizabeth Our Lady gret. 

Rather would it seem to be the little book’s aim to inculcate 
self respect, and its corollary, respect for others, resulting in 
civilized social habits, intelligent guidance of physical and moral 
life, and in good citizenship. : 

Thinking of its precursors, and of an ideal which linked the 
details of civil behaviour with man’s highest spiritual aspiration, 
the little book suggests some grave thoughts. But there is room 
for its teachings in detail and need for its insistence on altruism 
as a motive. May they prosper ! 


A MORAVIAN SCHOOL. 


EAR the Lake of Neuchatel is an old Moravian school 
l called Montmirail, founded nearly a hundred and forty 
years ago. Portraits of old pupils have been carefully pre- 
served, and the albums containing them form a gallery of many 
generations and many nationalities. The oldest part of the 
school is a turreted c/dfeau given by a Bernese count to the 
Moravian church. There isa little formal garden, warm and 
sunny, behind it ; at the side are vineyards, then thickets, and 
beyond them the lake. In the front are farm buildings 
and large trees, and on another side the garden proper, with 
shady alleys where the pupils disport themselves. Across the 
road and some flowery pasture lands are the blue Jura 
Mountains. There is a green canal, and then more turreted 
chateaux. I remember an evening walk to one of them; the 
old terraced garden seemed to me then the embodiment of 
romance. Many English girls, like myself, come from London 
and its suburbs ; for them it is almost in itself a liberal educa- 
tion to get to know, for once in their lives, what the country 
aa like all the year round—and such a country as Switzer- 

nd ! 

The great charm of Moravian schools, and the great benefit 
that English girls receive from them, is that the life there is so 
different from home. At some English schools the pupils seem 
to live a sort of inferior grown-up life. They have hockey clubs 
and dramatic clubs; they go to theatres and concerts—all 
which things they can appreciate far better when they are 
“out.” Their school life is too little different from their after 
life to make any strong impression on them: there are no 
special pleasures or disagreeables connected with it. Mont- 
mirail has both. A school should have some disagreeables ; 
early rising, plain fare, and a certain amount of monotony are 
ills that have their uses at the time, and may become positively 
pleasurable in the retrospect. Among the pleasures of Mont- 
mirail were the long walks. It was delightful to start off on a 
cloudless morning, and to be out in the woods or on the hills 
all day. Another pleasure was the celebration of birthdays. I 
- know that cynics and gourmets will both scoff at me, but no 
picture of Montmirail would be truthful which omitted the 
méringues and rum custards which marked a teachers’ féle— 
More appetizing to us schoolgirls than Heine’s apple tarts. 
Christmas, too, was a high festival: there were a dozen Christ- 
mas trees, all lit up, in the dining-room, to the accompaniment 
of German carols. Then there were the plateaux, the making 
of which was a peculiar Moravian custom. Each girl was 
provided with a small board, and, by the help of flour, card- 
board, evergreens, dolls, and any other materials to hand, she 
exhibited an historical scene or a school episode for one of her 
companions. Sometimes the esoteric meaning was helped out 
by an explicit in rime. A candle was lighted on each plateau, 
and they were all carried round in procession. 

In my time outdoor games did not play a very large part in 
the school life, though there was tennis, and, I believe, they 
play more now. Personally, I am pleased to know there is one 
corner of the world where the unathletic person can take a 
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country walk, enjoy picking new flowers and singing part-songs 
out in the woods without feeling herself a social pariah. 

At some schools it is quite possible for a lazy girl to drift 
through Euclid and algebra, many branches of science, and 
even Latin grammar, in a quiet dream, possibly, all the time, 
fancying herself and being considered by her teachers an in- 
dustrious pupil. This is not possible when your education is 
carried on in a foreign language ; it is early forced upon you 
that you must take trouble to speak and understand. Un- 
fortunately, in most Swiss towns to which English people resort 
for educational purposes an English colony is formed which 
keeps to itself and speaks its own tongue, so that as far as 
language is concerned they might as well have stayed at home. 

At Montmirail we spent the day in this manner: we got upat 
six in summer and at half-past six, unwillingly, in winter ; after 
the usual light foreign breakfast we had prayers, sometimes in 
the chapel, sometimes in our room. The school was divided 
into three or four “rooms,” to one of which the new pupil was 
attached on her arrival; with its inhabitants (numbering, per- 
haps, fifteen) she walked, ate, prepared her lessons, and 
amused herself. There were two mistresses in charge of each 
room, who relieved one another with the surveillance. Each 
room had, to a slight extent, the esprit de corps of a house at 
a public school. From 8 to ọ there was a lesson; at 9 we ate 
a welcome roll ; till 12 o’clock there were more lessons, an hour 
of preparation or time for practising, with a quarter of an hours 
interval for drill. As an instance of the individual attention 
given to the pupils, I may mention that a kind exception was 
made for my sister and me in the matter of drill: it was 
felt so pathetic that we should have to give our sisterly 
confidences in French that we were allowed three of these 
precious quarters of an hour to ourselves to talk Eng- 
lish together ; otherwise, all day and every day, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional festival, everybody was supposed to 
talk French. We walked after dinner (at a quarter past 12) 
till 2 ; there were more lessons till 4, then milk and another 
walk, and at 5 o’clock we prepared lessons or had, twice a 
week, the singing lesson, which was the nicest thing in the time- 
tables. At a quarter past 6 we had supper, then read or prac- 
tised, had prayers, and soon after 8 went to bed. Wednesday 
and Saturday were half-holidays, Saturday marred by the 
week’s mending—if one did not learn to sew at Montmirail it 
was not for want of teaching. 

The German element in Moravian schools makes the music 
unusually good. Everybody does not learn to play well, but 
all who can sing at all get to know and appreciate good 
classical music, which is far more important. In the Moravian 
services they sing the old German chorales, and at festivals 
they have beautiful tuneful anthems. 

It is the religious spirit of the place which animates and 
harmonizes the whole. The Moravians regard teaching as an 
œuvre, not as a means of livelihood ; the teachers are paid, but 
the Moravian Church considers teaching a work of equal 
importance with missions. It impresses the girls—though 
perhaps they are unconscious of it at the time—that the 
development of their individual characters is what the director 
and teachers really care about. There is practically unanimity 
of feeling amongst them, for very few people teach at Moravian 
schools who have not this spirit, which is a thing quite apart 
from the spirit of proselytizing. All the girls in our time were 
present at the services and lessons on religious subjects ; but 
there have been Roman Catholics at the school who would, of 
course, not attend them. Whatever is the exact reason, there 
is no doubt that on some girls a lasting effect is produced by 
Montmirail. They look back on their schooldays with the 
intense feeling which boys sometimes have for their public 
school. Years afterwards they are seized at times with the 
“imal du pays de Montmirail,” a yearning to escape from their 
ordinary life and breathe again that atmosphere of calm 
content. < 


A COURSE of lectures by Prof. John Adams is announced for the 
ensuing term. They will be delivered at King’s College, Strand, on 
Saturday mornings at 11.30 from October 7 to November 25 inclusive, 
and are open without fee to teachers, Application for cards of admission 
should be made to Prof. Adams, 9 Southampton Street, W.C., giving 
full name and address of the applicant and the school in which he 
teaches. The subject is ‘‘ The Nature and Origin of Ideas.” 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


AN effect of the struggle between State and Church in France is to 
N keep in existence, or to call into being, a number 
umber = ; : 
of Schools. of schools disproportionate to the population. A 
few statistics that we have may be interesting to 
our readers. The primary schools in the principal countries of the 
Continent last year were estimated as follows :—In France, 83,653; in 
Russia, 64,813 (barely enough for one-third of the children of school 
age); in Italy, 59,526; in Germany, 56,580; in Austria-Hungary, 
36,618; in Spain, 30,105. As to the number of secondary schools, 
Italy heads the list, because of the large number of private schools 
sanctioned and examined by the State. The figures are: Italy, 1,456; 
France, 1,083; Germany, 1,057; Russia, 1,000; Austria-Hungary, 
438 ; Spain, not stated. If learning is to be measured by Universities, 
Germany and Italy are the most learned countries, the former having 
22 and the latter 21 Universities. But England will soon be ahead of 
hem both. 


We venture on a few more figures, which some of our readers will 
Decitaevet Classics welcome, as others wiil deplore them. Section A, 
in the Lycces. that is to say, the Latin and Greek section of the 
new scheme of instruction in the /ycées, continues 
to lose its adherents. A report presented to the Conseil Académique 
de Paris at its summer session showed that in the second cycle the first 
or highest class of A had lost, as compared with the previous year, 
100 pupils ; first B had risen from 221 to 306; first C from 446 to 617, 
and first D from 218 to 444. In the lower classes of the second cycle 
and in the first cycle a like tendency was apparent. The statistics 
have reference only to Paris; but those collected in the provinces point 
in the same direction. It is noteworthy that the disposition now is 
to abandon Latin as well as Greek. For the tide of favour sets most 
strongly towards D, which is the section of science and modern 
languages. It will be seen that in Paris first D has more than doubled 
its numbers. 


The first consequence of abolishing saints’ days is that you must look 
for something to replace them, and must legislate 
for bank holidays or other intervals of rest. In 
France a group of artists, men of letters, and poli- 
ticians has been formed to promote the institution of what it calls 
fétes humaines, in celebration of the great achievements of humanity, 
and particularly of Frenchmen. Its first step has been to call on the 
Minister of Instruction to require teachers, on the eve of the 14th July, 
to read Michelet with their pupils and comment on his pages. Do the 
teachers welcome the proposed addition to their labours? No; they 
are already growing irate at the very thought of it. 


Fétes humaines, 


GERMANY. 


In an address delivered before the general meeting of the Societies 
for School Hygiene at Stuttgart Prof. Victor, of 
Marburg, touched on several vexed questions of 
education. We summarize what is itself a summary 
of his contentions. He laid down as fundamental 
three principles: (1) It is desirable that instruction in forcign lan- 
guages should be preceded by a longer period of occupation with the 
mother tongue, more time being devoted not to grammar, but to the 
awakening and fixing of a Sprachgefuhl, and to phonetic training in 
connexion with the dialect of the pupil. (2) Time saved by postponing 
foreign languages should be given partly to recreation, games, and free 
activity, partly to the work of leading a child both to observe and to 
express his observations graphically. (3) The postponement should 
not prejudice the demand for a shorter schoo] day—that is to say, it 
should not involve, at a later time, an addition to the hours demanded 
for the teaching of languages. The school of the present day was 
subjected by Prof. Viëtor to some sharp criticism. Boys, he said, were 
overburdened. The twenty-five to thirty-one hours in school required 
from the pupil of the Gymnasium in the lower classes, and the thirty 
to thirty-six in the higher, were far too many. And too many subjects 
were taught simultaneously—in the Gymnasium during the latter part 
of the course thirteen compulsory and three optional. The very terms 
** subject ” and ‘‘subject master ” were hateful, for through the claims 
of ‘‘subject masters” the school had become ‘‘ ein Spezialitatentheater, 
aber keine moralische Anstalt.” Trained to teach ‘subjects,’ the 
teachers lacked the necessary pedagogic preparation for their work, 
and therefore could not understand their pupils. From 60 to 63 per 
cent. of the hours available for instruction were allotted to languages. 
Latin had the lion’s share, and so caused German 

Si fie Teaching of to goshort. The end proposed—to give the pupil 
Latin. an understanding of the most important classical 
authors and to initiate him into the spirit of classical 

antiquity—was too high, and not justified by any want. The method 
of teaching Latin was clumsy, uninteresting, and out of date. An 
expensive and widely used Latin exercise book, again, gave rules for 


Prof. Victor on 
some Educational 
Questions. 


gender in rime! That was not the way to make a boy learn the 
language and penetrate its spirit. The one intelligent method of 
teaching was the inductive. Reading, question and answer (in Latin), 
the narration of stories, &c., those were the chief instruments to be 
employed ; grammar was only an auxiliary science to be introduced at 
a later stage, all abstractions being alien to the mind of achild. No 
rule and no word should be learned for its own sake. The main thing 
was to stimulate the interest of the learner by getting him to make 
inquiry for himself. 
Our readers will see that Prof. Viëtor, whose name is a name is 
weight, would have no hesitation in applying the 
Tae New Method to the teaching of Latin. We are 
i here reporters and not critics. But we may say 
that for ourselves it grows more and more clear that the method ot 
teaching a classical language depends on the place assigned to com- 
position. While the ultimate test of scholarship is, as it still is in 
England, the elegant imitation of amtient writers, the drill cannot be 
the same as that which would suffice for an understanding of them. 
It must be more severe, and it must be begun earlier. Whether 
scholarship should be so estimated or the composition exercises be 
designed merely to impress the leading and indispensable rules of 
grammar is a different question, and one that we do not pause to 
answer. We continue our abstract of Prof. Vietor’s address. It was 
unnatural, he urged, to begin language-instruction with an ancient 
language. With German boys, English should come first, because it 
was easily learned, and of great practical utility. French should take 
the second place, Latin the third, and Greek the fourth. If this 
order and the New Method were adopted, the period of instruction 
might be shortened without impairing attainment, and the time of 
introducing a foreign language to the child be put back for a year. 
We have often known it argued that Greek should be begun before 
Latin; and there are those who maintain—see the 


A nop ocn back numbers of this journal—that, in the school, 
Instruction. it should never be begun at all. But pedagogues 


would be uninteresting if they were unanimous. 
Let us leave languages, which, after all, are not the whole of life 
even in schools, to touch on other matters. The summer meet- 
ings this year produced an unusually large crop of complaints about 
‘“ over-burdening.” A real evil seems to underlie the protests; 
but the grievance is not ours. The gathering of the teachers of 
Baden at Karlsruhe called forth a paper suggestive for us as well 
as for Germans. Prof. Luckenbach treated of ‘‘The Use to the 
School of Works of Art locally accessible.” Casts and picture- 
albums, he said, had brought the art of the ancient world into the 
service of the teacher. It still remained to use for the purposes of 
instruction local art-monuments — the originals and not mere re- 
presentations of originals. Often it happened that a school lay close 
to a famous cathedral ; yet no teacher thought of taking his pupils into 
it, and helping them to understand it. But, if boys had first drawn, 
for example, a Gothic church, the contemplation of one might become 
endlessly instructive. Konstanz and Wertheim, Heidelberg and 
Freiburg offered much that was worthy of study. A teacher who had 
to talk of such subjects as the opposition between Classicism and 
Romanticism could give his words most force and meaning, if he 
seconded them by an appeal to accessible objects of art. 

The point is that well informed contemplation is useful, whereas the 
stare of ignorant wonder can yield nothing but a vague impression of 
uncertain value. There must be preliminary instruction and, if 
possible, some drawing done before the products of art are studied ; 
but this instruction is seldom, we believe, given in England ; which 1s 
the reason why young Englishmen on their travels so often can only 
gape at the beauties of art and seek belated light in the pages of the 
guide-book. We wonder how many London boys have had true 
object lessons from St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey. 


A movement is on foot in Holstein to establish country Volkshoch- 
aad schulen on the Danish model. The students are 
Volkshochschulen. to come irom the ranks of the yeomen, farmers, 

cottagers, and quite poor labourers. They may be 
of any age except the school age. The subjects of instruction are to 
be the history of Germany and of Holstein, agriculture, German and 
literature, arithmetic, geography, and natural science. By making 
himself acquainted with the results of science the farmer is to be put 
into a position to compete with the large landowner. Of some social 
significance, the project is also interesting as one of many devices for 
carrying on the work of the primary school. 


ITALY. 


Does the primary school really do its work? Does it furnish, as tt 
is theoretically designed to furnish, ‘‘an education 
elementary, but complete in itself”? Partly because 
it does not, partly because so many escape its net, 
there remain in all countries a large number of illiterates, of persons 
who can neither read nor write. Italy, in particular, abounds with these 
illiterates, and is taking fresh measures to supplement the work of its 
primary-school system by means of evening classes. The law of 
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uly 8, t904, has lately called into existence new courses for adults. 

t anticipates the creation of three thousand such courses, and appro- 
priates a sum of £20,000 for the payment of those who conduct them. 
Information collected by the Government shows that already in the 
year before the new law was passed there were 5,416 evening schools, 
with 174,252 pupils. Unfortunately, the attendance was worst in the 
South, where illiteracy is greatest. The need for after-school education 
is brought out by some striking figures. If the primary-school system 
were effectual, all children twelve years old should be able to read ; but 
36 per cent. of Italian boys, and 37 per cent. of Italian girls, cannot 
do so. In the southern provinces the proportion of illiterates rises to 
60-66 per cent., and in Calabria to 69-81 per cent. The difficulty, as 
usual, is to make uneducated people see the value of education. Com- 
munities in which half the children are unable to read have protested 
against the opening of evening schools ! 


UNITED STATES. 
The age for compulsory attendance at school has been raised in 
Massachusetts from fourteen to sixteen in the case 
of all children ‘‘ who cannot read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English language.” 
In this way education, it is hoped, will overtake the truant and the 
dullard, if it be with slow foot. School Committees, superintendents, 
and truant officers are to see that the provision is carried into effect. 
The phrases ‘‘to read at sight” and ‘‘to write legibly simple 
sentences” are to be taken strictly and interpreted in the true interest 
of the child. The intention is that every child, before leaving school, 
shall have acquired such facility in reading and writing as to enable 
him to continue his education afterwards and to prepare him to be an 
intelligent worker. The new move impresses us as admirable, and we 
recommend the introduction of this simple Abiturienten-Examen into 
English elementary schools, With it the Compulsory Education Act 
might be made to do its w@k, which at present it does not do. We 
might then go on to the corollaries of compulsory education. We 
might, for example, abolish the illiterate voter; and we might compel 
a juryman to give some proof of trained intelligence before he enters 
the box. 

A hundred years ago the one universal study was reading. Thus in 
Educational 1816 there were in the schools of Ipswich, Massa- 
Progress. chusetts, which were foremost aniong those of the 
United States, 856 pupils. Of these only 476 
“took” writing, about 230 spelling, 153 arithmetic, 85 English 
grammar, 75 geography, 9 Latin, and r Greek. The effect was that 
few children could hope to serve the State except in a humble capacity. 
Hardly then could the way be traversed from log-cabin to White 
House. It is because education is essential to the democratic principle 
that America has striven so earnestly to promote it. Nothing could 
be more significant than the change that has taken place in the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school. There have been added to it, 
among other subjects, manual training, music, drawing, and gym- 
nastics. For it has been recognized that the all-sided development of 
even the poorest child is an object worth pursuing. The people of 
New York city, being consulted as to what they thought should be 
given by the elementary school, pronounced unmistakably for education, 
not merely for a knowledge of ‘‘ the three R's.” Elsewhere the people 
have declared that, if reading and writing were sufficient, they would 
have no need to spend money on a child’s education after his /enth 
year. Those States are most prosperous in which the bodies, minds, 
and characters of the young are most carefully built up. We say these 
things for the benefit of those who still contend that the barest 
rudiments suffice for the children of the poor, and believe that you 

spoil an embryo carpenter by teaching him to sing. 


The writer of these lines has frequently urged the claims of the 
school-garden. Now, if he may speak more Hibern- 
ico, the school-garden turns and rends him. It is 
an excellent institution whilst it is subordinate to 
the school and whilst its work is strictly educational. But the latest 
achievement of a school-garden is far from laudable. It may be 
reported in the words of an American contemporary. ‘‘ As an example 
of what can be done, last year one boy provided a family of five with 
vegetables all summer, besides selling over 5 dollars’ worth to the 
neighbours.” Others may regard it as an example of what ought not 
to be done. The young gardener can hardly have been getting the 
all-sided education of which we have just spoken, and what he de- 
veloped most was probably the commercial instinct in him. It is an 
evil thing to make a place of education into a place of trade. Learning 
to live includes learning to get a living, but is not identical with it. 
Bread-winning is only a secondary result of the teaching of the school. 
A school must be losing touch with its true mission if its gardens are 
employed to supply the neighbourhood with vegetables. 


Arbor Day is, in one sense, a homage to Nature. It may also be 
An Arbor Day utilized to connect the present with the past, as a 
Celebration. recent celebration shows. For seven years the 
classes of botany in the Pittsburg High School 

have observed Arbor Day by planting trees in Columbus Grove, in 


A Good Move. 


An Evil Thing. 


— e -— — — 


Schenley Park. This park contains over four hundred acres. The 
classes in the Central High School plant sweet buckeyes, the classes 
of the normal department and the children in the training rooms elms, 
and the classes in the South High School tulip trees. As this year is 
the semi-centennial anniversary of the organization of the Pittsburg 
High School, it was thought appropriate to combine with the usual 
exercises the planting of fifty oak trees for the fifty classes from 1859 to 
1908 inclusive, fifty oak trees for the teachers of the pee five oak trees 
for former principals, and eight oak trees for the High School boys who 
enlisted in the Civil War and are now dead. The services of Memorial 
Day were linked to the planting of the trees, which was preceded by 
addresses. At each memorial oak was a delegation of four of the 
present pupils of the High School, who assisted in the planting. The 
class oaks are named for the respective years. The section containing 
the fifty oaks for former instructors is indicated by the legend: ‘In 
Memory of Faithful Teachers.” Between these two sections is the 
soldiers’ circle of eight oak trees with the inscription: ‘* Pittsburg 
High School, in Memory of the Boys in Blue, 1861-1865.” The five 
oaks planted in memory of the five principals are to be marked with 
their names. The procedure exhibits an interesting means of bringing 
out the fact that a school, with ever changing elements, has neverthe- 
less continuous life. 


CANADA. 


The Report cf the Minister of Education for the ashe Ontario, 

just received, is for the year 1904, and the statistics 
one eri ee that it gives are those of 1903. The latter year 
shows a small increase in the number of public 
schools, but a decrease in the number of pupils on the register, and a 
slight falling off in the average daily attendance. The teachers em- 
ployed were: men, 2,062; women, 6,498—which is a decrease of 
138 men and an increase of 2012 women. Teaching tends, as in the 
United States, to pass more and more into the hands of women. 
Readers of this journal will not need to be told why. We observe, 
however, that a larger sum was spent on education than in the pre- 
ceding year, and that some part of the additional expenditure fell to 
the teachers. 


Perhaps the brightest feature of the Report is its statement 
of the success of the continuation classes, which 
ote is now assured. We quote a few words from it: 
‘ The experience of four or five years proves the 
wisdom of the provision made for giving ample facilities to School 
Boards for extending the work beyond the requirements of the public- 
school programme. The revised regulations give clearer recognition 
to continuation classes, while the responsibilities of the trustees are 
also increased. Continuation classes—at least those of the highest 
grade—may be regarded as simply small secondary schools. Many 
of the provisions for high schools apply to continuation classes, and 
they are subject to similar examination requirements so far as concern 
the preparation of teachers. In 1903-4 the total number of continua- 
tion classes was 419; of these 68 were in Grade A, 45 in Grade B, 
118 in Grade C, and 188 in Grade D. The total number of pupils 
enrolled was 4,598, and the number of teachers employed in continua- 
tion class work was 443.” 


For the support of the continuation classes a grant is made by the 
Provincial Government ; but the County Council is 
EDES obliged to give an equivalent. Travelling libraries, 
too, have been successful ; they have been taken 
advantage of by men working in the lumber and mining camps. As 
to higher education in the colony, the University of Toronto can point 
proudly to its progress and expansion. It lacks, however, something. 
Lest we should be charged with urging our own hobbies, we let the 
President of the University say what that something is: ‘‘ In the 
University Act the subject of education is specifically mentioned as one 
of those to be taught in the University. No provision, however, has 
hitherto been made in this direction. That it is the duty of a Uni- 
versity to afford teaching in this subject has come to be generally 
recognized by educationists, and a department of education indeed is 
provided for in the leading Universities of this continent. Such a 
department would be of the greatest possible benefit to those intend- 
ing to enter the teaching profession, who form a considerable portion 
of the student body. In this connexion it is worthy of consideration 
whether it would not be to the best interests of the professional train- 
ing of teachers to transfer the work of the Normal College to the Pro- 
vincial University. The advantages which would by this step accrue 
to the teachers in training through access to the facilities of the Uni- 
versity in all departments would, in my opinion, prove of incalculable 
value.” 


INDIA. 


Progress is being made with the scheme, outlined in this column, for 
the establishment of an aristocratic college at 
Ranchi in Bengal. Already 234 lakhs of rupees 
have been promised. To attract large subscribers 
the Committee have decided); that,-a; donor -of anything (between 


The 
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Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 40,000 shall have ‘“‘ his name recorded on a tablet it is good to learn that there are 47,500 girls under instruction, or 
in some conspicuous part of a hostel,” and that a donor of Rs 40,009 , nearly 5,000 more than last year. The Burmese parent, we observe, 
or more shall be entitled to have one of the hostels named after him. | has parental characteristics. His control of his offspring is lax in the 
If any of our readers desire immortality, the opportunity is open to | extreme. ‘‘ What a son wants he gets, and what he wants to do 
them. But we always like to see the rich—and rich men’s sons are he does; it is the son who leads the father, and not the father the son. 
here in question —helping themselves. _ The fathers simply pander to the whims and fancies of the boys, and 
' exercise no control or discipline whatever.” But, doubtless, there are 
I 


We must not forget, however, that much is being done by the 
A Munlfcent wealthy and by the native princes of India to foster ' 
Girt. education. A recent example of munificence ma 
be cited. The Maharaja of Bolarampur has of- 
‘fered the handsome donation of Rs. 3,00,000 towards the building of 
Canning College, Lucknow, which is removing to a new site, the old 
buildings having become inadequate for the growing requirements of 

the institution. 


some judicious parents both in Burma and in England. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The State, too, contributes to the support of education, although | 
Oaloutte with none too liberal a hand. An item of Indian 
University. news will serve to show that it does something. 
A sum of Rs. 2,00,000 has been allotted by the 
‘Government of India to the Calcutta University for 1904-5, out of 
the special grant of Rs. 5 lakhs which the Government had decided to 
make for the benefit of University and collegiate education. The 
objects upon which the Governor-General desires this grant should be | 
expended are :—(a) The payment of travelling allowance to Fellows ecl: 
residing in the mo/usst/, Ks. 5,000 has been given for the purpose. | schools, who feel these restrictions most. 
(4) The inspection of colleges. In order to meet the initial expenditure May I suggest that the various branches of the I.A.H.M. 
connected with this proposal, a sum of Rs. 15,000 has been specially | read and discuss this article at their next meeting? The 
| 


BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Mr. F. Varley’s article in your journal voices the cry 
of many head masters, especially those of the smaller public 


allotted. (c) The acquisition of land for the use of the University. | 1.A.H.M. Annual Meeting takes place early in January, 1906, 
The balance of the grant (Ks. 1,70,000) has been set apart to be | and the meeting might then consider the result of the branch 
utized for this purpose: discussions. I believe the Board of Education itself contains 
members who would sympathize with a whole-hearted attempt 
on the part of the I.A.H.M. to remove the present restrictions, 
which are mostly needless and hampér the true cause of educa- 
tion. 

Schoolmasters are so often accused of not being practical, 
but pedantic. Here is a great opportunity : shall we allow it to 
pass ?— Yours faithfully, 

Grammar School, Dartford, C. JODRELL MANSFORD. 

September 15, 1905. 
(Continued on page 718.) 


BURMA. 


The Report on Public Instruction in Burma during the year 1903-4 
is of a satisfactory character. It shows us an 
increase of 785 scholastic institutions (public or 
private) and 15,6to pupils. Of the two colleges 
Rangoon has 166 students, and the Baptist College 28. If vernacular 
secondary education progresses slowly, a great advance has been made | 
in the encouragement of vernacular primary education. Training 
schools have risen from six to eight. As to the education of women, 
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GYMNASTICS AND GAMES MISTRESSES. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—May I say a word of protest against the reflections 
recently cast by two of your correspondents on the character and 
general education of gymnastics and games mistresses? I myself have 
been through a physical training college, where I knew students of four 
different years. I think I am right in saying that the great majority 
had been educated at good schools, and had passed such examinations 
as the Senior Local before entering college. ° 

The fact is, as any one who has seen from the inside will testify, that 
without the advantage of a thorough mental training to start with it 
would be almost impossible for a girl, in addition to her practical work, 
to get through in two years the courses in anatomy, physiology, patho- 
logy, kinesiology, hygiene, &c., &c., and to pass examinations ofa high 
standard in these subjects. In the matter of spelling and composition 
gymnastic mistresses are not the only offenders. I have myself had 
letters from head mistresses which have not been altogether faultless. 
I recently received one, for example, which began in the third person, 
and lapsed after a few lines into the first. Clearly, therefore, one must 
not generalize from a few instances; but this is what ‘‘ another head 
mistress’ would rather appear to do. At least the opening paragraph 
of her letter seems to imply that her judgment of gymnastic mistresses 
in general is based on the case of one, apparently unsatisfactory, lady, 
whom she has, nevertheless, retained on her staff for seven years. 

It is hardly fair from the failure of individuals to infer a lack of 
education and refinement throughout a profession the entry into which 
is by no means as easy as is often supposed.—I am yours faithfully, 

September 14, 1905. TRAINED GYMNAST. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR Sir,—The chance of obtaining an unsatisfactory gymnastic 
mistress would be reduced to a minimum if those who engaged them 
insisted on a certificate of a public examining body instead of accepting 
one from the college in which the student was trained. It is apparent 
that the trainers are not the best judges of their students’ capabilities. 
It would be unfair to ask the name of the college from which “ Head 
Mistress” obtained her gymnastic mistresses, but it would be interesting 
to know if they were all from one college. If they all hailed from the 
same college, or if they were even trained on the same system, the 
remedy is obvious.—I am yours faithfully, TRAINER. 


very beginning of the lessons, 


first oral and then written, with the most familiar things as themes carefully arranged in a systematic sequence. 
led to appreciate the need for grammatical rules which are gradually introduced and learned as the occasion for them arises. 

Book I. Specially revised for use in English Schools by JOHN W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education at 
Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 


King's College, London. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 6d. 


Book II. Elementary English Grammar, with Lessons in Composition. 
xx +431 pages. 


Book III. Elements of English Composition. 


The Blaisdell Physiologies. 


A Series of Five Books by ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., which present in clear and simple language the latest and most trustworthy 
facts on the all-important subjects of Physiology and Hygiene. “Simple experiments are introduced ; the most approved of modern ideas on 
the subject of physical culture are included; and the effects of alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics upon the bodily life are clearly set 


forth. The books are abundantly illustrated. 


The Child’s Book of Health... 1 
How to Keep Well... as — 2 
Our Bodies and How We Live 3 0 
Life and Health 4 6 
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GINN & COMPANY, 9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 
The Mother Tongue. 


By G. L. KITTREDGE and S. L. ARNOLD, and (Vol. III.) J. H. GARDINER. 


‘The Mother Tongue " bases the teaching of English upon inductive principles, and the practice of composition is encouraged from the 
Its purpose is to develop and encourage the power of expression through frequent practice 1n composition, 


| How to Teach Physiology 


TWO PEDAGOGIC QUESTIONS. 
wo the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—As a teacher living in a remote part of the Empire I am 
helped very much by Zhe Journal of Education in keeping in touch 
with the best thought in England upon scholastic matters. 

There are two questions upon which I now desire some enlighten- 
ment. Of neither of them can I recollect any discussion in your 
columns. 

The first is this: What is regarded as the proper limit to the number 
of pupils in a secondary school? I presume that such a question 
demands for a satisfactory answer the knowledge of experts in (a) boys’ 
education, (4) girls’ education, (c) management of boarding arrange- 
ments. Such expert knowledge ought to be reached most easily 
through your columns. I am assured that Thring laid it down as an 
axiom that no secondary school should be allowed to grow beyond the 
number of three hundred. This appears to me a somewhat arbitrary 
limit, and is surely not endorsed by American and German authorities. 

The second matter on which I desire some information relates to 
the presence of the head master or head mistress at the ordinary meet- 
ings of the governing body of the school. © What is the usual practice 
in (a) England, (6) America, (c) France, Germany, and other Conti- 
nental countries? There seems to be much to be said on each side. 
On the one hand, it is difficult to criticize the management of the 
school in the presence of the chief executive officer ; but, on the other 
hand, should be remembered all that is involved in the saying: ‘‘ Les 
absents ont toujours tort.”—I am, &c., ULTIMA THULE. 

Aug. 21. 


PROF. VIETOR’S PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Will you kindly allow me to make use of your journal for the 
purpose of trying to elicit the opinions of language teachers upon the 
pronunciation (of French and English) taught by Prof. Vietor? In 
both languages his pronunciation differs from that to which many of us 
have become accustomed. Is it we who are wrong? In teaching 
French I have been inclined to follow Vietor, but I am doubtful as to 
the accuracy of some of his remarks upon English pronunciation.— 
Yours faithfully, D. A. I. 5. 

Seplember, 1905. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[It is good to hear Sir William Anson frankly admit that 
national expenditure on secondary education is far 
below what it should be. But, he adds, the shilling income 
‘The Three R's” = indicates a period of financial pressure. 
up to date. o soon as matters improve in this respect 
the first duty of the Treasury will be to 
provide further funds for secondary schools and pupil- 
teachers. Itis not only money that is wanted, though that 
is urgently necessary. We want an atmosphere cleared of 
uneducational squabbles, so that the Board may devote 
their best energies to the development of education. Sir 
William confesses that he is unable to give his whole 
attention to the proper problems of his office because of the 
introduction of so many matters that cught to be irrelevant. 
He finds, judging by his experience at Whitehall, that the 
three R’s are now Religion, Rates, and Repairs. The last 
of the three we shall always have with us, though the present 
“odium theologicum ” may be moderated. Repairs must 
soon be settled, and rates can be readjusted. But it is well to 
realize that the principal work of the Board at the moment 
is concerned with these three non-educational problems. 
The wonder is that any advance in education is possible. 
Yet the progress has been enormous in the last two years. 


WE are informed that the College of Preceptors has 

decided not to entertain the proposals for the estab- 
lishment of a College of Secondary Teachers in the elaborate 
form that has been published. This 
decision has always seemed to us inevitable, 
and we are only surprised that the College 
dallied so long with the idea. We are obliged to admit 
that the policy of federating bodies of secondary teachers 
has received a check ; but we are convinced that the check 
is but temporary. The original proposals were far too 
ambitious, in view of the want of unity that exists at present 


Federation. 
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among teachers in secondary schools. Long ago we urged 
the promoters of the policy to be satisfied at the start with 
a joint committee representing the various bodies. If this 
committee were established and properly controlled so as 
to secure the confidence of the supporting bodies, it might 
eventually grow into a real federation. It now seems 
likely that this plan will be adopted. 


(ASON WILSON discoursed last month to the pupils 

of Bath College on “ Public Schools,” and few men 
can speak on the subject with such authority. Mr. Wilson 
was, for twenty years, an assistant master 


set ts at Rugby under Dr. Temple before he was 
Publio Schools, ordained, and succeeded Dr. Percival as 


Head Master of Clifton. He will be 
remembered as the first to advocate, both by precept and 
example, the systematic teaching of science in secondary 
schools. We may then take heart of courage when Canon 
Wilson, in defiance of Prof. Armstrong, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
“ Kappa,” and all the newspaper critics, agrees with the 
verdict pronounced by Dr. Jowett, that there is no branch 
of education so efficient and so thoroughly carrying out its 
purpose in England at the present day as the public 
schools. His visitors at Clifton, from America and the 
Continent (so he assures us), used to regard with admir- 
ation, not unmixed with envy, “the extraordinary merits ” 
of an English public school, “some secret which they did 
not possess of infusing the importance of discipline, of 
love of study, and high character in the boys.” We 
must, of course, discount this encomium as in part the 
genial optimism of an emeritus head master, appropriate 
only for a prize-giving, and, as we read on we find at the 
end, like the postscript to a lady’s letter, an admission 
of failure which flatly contradicts the main contention. 
Judged by University attainments, the public schools are a 
failure. The lion’s share of honours and distinctiong falls, 
not to the great public schools, but to the smaller grammar 
schools and primary schools. And the reason, as Canon 
Wilson euphemistically puts it, is that in the latter class of 
schools more is left to the individual work of the boy. This 
is, after all, the very same charge that Mr. Benson, with more 
plainness of speech, made against the system of Eton. Boys 
are drilled, disciplined, coached for scholarships, or 
crammed for certificates, but they are not made, are not 
even encouraged, to pursue knowledge for its own sake, 
to think for themselves. 


F this vital detect which Canon Wilson brushes aside 
as an unconsidered trifle, the evidence is cumulative, 
and we quote Dr. Clifford Allbutt simply because his 
speech is reported in the same number 
i aa of the Zimes. Our boys, he said, are 
Publio Schools. taught ‘‘to ride and speak the truth,” 
but in those other qualities which rule 
the world, “intellectual seriousness, steady powers of 
attention, self-knowledge, large and systematic conceptions 
of present and coming events,” the ordinary products of 
our public schools are singularly deficient. Consequently, 
in later life, they prove “incurable empirics with no better 
motive than that of muddling through.” Neither on the 
classical nor on the modern side did the average boy 
become conversant with the masterpieces of human thought, 
and of the ideas that had ruled the world he left school 
with no conception. There can be little doubt that Dr. 
Allbutt’s diagnosis is the truer one. As we read his 
antitheses, we are irresistibly reminded of Livy’s character 
of Hannibal: “ Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia 
aequabant.” 
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“ye Head Master of Repton, speaking at the Southwell 
“Diocesan Conference, said: “They ‘might at least 
expect from the next Government with regard to elementary 


A ee ii schools the reversal of the present propor- 
aron each ng tion of managers in non-provided schools.” 
in Secondary : 

Schools. The words are ambiguous, and we need 


not inquire whether Mr. Ford signified a 
rock ahead or the minimum of reform. We are more con- 
cerned to note Mr. Ford’s views on secondary schools. He 
begins by admitting that in their case the religious ques- 
tion had up till now hardly arisen: and, further, that un- 
denominational teaching (‘‘colourless” is his word) had 
the support of the bulk of the Nonconformists and a great 
part of the Church laity. But, apparently, this peaceful 
policy of live and let live does not satisfy him. He post- 
ulates that, in the future, (1) teachers must be Christians 
in conviction as well as name, (2) the religious teaching 
must not be divorced from the secular, (3) the religion 
taught “must not be the mere Bible as interpreted by the 
individual who happened to be teaching it, but the teach- 
ing of the Church itself that sanctioned it.” To the first 
two propositions we take no exception, though the former 
might be inquisitorially interpreted by a clerical head 
master. Against the third, if we understand it aright, we 
must emphatically protest. It seems, to put it crudely, 
the teaching in our public schools of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is only because they have been lay-minded 
that clerical head masters have so long survived. 


ee Head Master of Dulwich is a true exponent of 
“English Ideas on Education” when he lays down 
in the Jndependent Review that “ Greek should not be a 
Mr. Cilkes compulsory subject for matriculation at the 
on Quantitative © University, and that even ordinary boys 
and Qualificative [f.e , non-science students] would be best off 
Education. if they had only one ancient language set 
before them for their study ” except in special cases. On 
another point Mr. Gilkes gives voice to national aspirations: 
“Englishmen are beginning to desire that boys should 
issue from their several schools trained to view their civic 
duties properly and to perform usefully and cheerfully those 
duties that are binding on every citizen.” Whether “ milit- 
ary drill” falls among them we will not now discuss, but 
we quite agree in including “the power to handle a rifle 
effectively.” This division of subjects into things which 
admit of measurement and things which do not does not 
seem to us very sound or fruitful. It would be hard to 
decide under which head geography, or, for that matter, 
prosody, should be placed, and it leaves entirely out of 
account the esthetic side of education, music, drawing, or 
manual skill. 


Ae prolonged negotiations the Council of the 
G.P.D.S.C. have at last succeeded in formulating a 
scheme which at once satisfies the requirements of the 
Taa Board of Education and secures the in- 
T terests of the shareholders. If, as there 
ublic Day Doors 
School Company. 1S little doubt will be the case, the resolu- 
tions of the Council are passed by the 
General Meeting, the company will be turned into a trust, 
the capital being gradually extinguished by repayment (and 
interest in the meanwhile at the rate of 4 per cent.) within 
the next fifty years. The Council hope by this step not 
only to secure a large sum in Government grants, but also 
to commend their schools to Local Authorities and protect 
them from undue competition with rate-aided schools. 
The change from proprietary to public schools is all to the 
good, and, though, as it turns out, the shareholders have 
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made a profitable investment, they deserve none the less 
credit for embarking on what must have seemed at starting 
a very risky venture. The joint in their harness is the 
wholly inadequate salaries that they pay to their assistant 
mistresses, and we may hope that the legitimate competi- 
tion of County Council secondary schools will tend to 
remedy this defect. We also hope that the second object 
of the trust, “to provide in connexion with any school 
maintained by the trust means for training student-teachers,” 
will be restricted to a few select schools. Properly organ- 
ized under a mistress of method, in a great school like 
Blackheath, nothing could be better than such training. 
Left to the head mistress of a small school as an extra duty 
to be performed in her leisure hours, nothing could be 
worse. 
NM R. CYRIL JACKSON has held the post of Chief 
Inspector under the Board of Education for two 


years only. The news of his resignation will therefore 
The come as a surprise to most readers. But 
Chief Inspector. it has been known for some little time that 


Mr. Jackson’s views on some important 
points connected with the reorganization of the inspectorate 
were contrary to those of the Board. Mr. Jackson is young 
enough, both in years and as a Government official, to 
retain considerable independence of thought and action. 
But it is obvious that in a large organization, controlling 
the education of the country, personal views must be often 
held in check. The experiment of placing Mr. Jackson at 
the head of the inspectorate, when he had not served an 
apprenticeship at the Board, seemed always a doubtful 
one ; and we do not regret the news that Mr. Jackson has 
decided to transfer to other spheres his undoubted powers. 
Apart from the justifable dislike on the part of a body of 
competent and tried public servants to see a comparatively 
young man from the outside placed over their heads, there 
is the equally natural desire that the higher positions in the 
inspectorate should be filled by promotions from the lower. 
It appears that Mr. Jackson’s resignation, though allowed 
to become public, does not officially take effect until the 
end of the financıal year. 


pe years to come when Japan is the centre of the “ World 
State,” and when the Mother of Parliaments listens 
humbly to the words of wisdom that issue from ‘Tokio, 
perhaps the historian of the time will point 
to the England of the twentieth century as 
an example of a country that failed because 
its inhabitants were too comfortable to make any effort to 
improve. Japan has brought home to us the lesson, often 
enunciated before, that efficiency is only acquired by con- 
scious effort, by deliberate self-denial, and by determined 
will. As a nation we are so comfortable that we cannot 
believe we shall ever be otherwise than happy and prosperous. 
And teaching reflects the belief of the people. To descend 
from the clouds to a particular instance, we are still too 
much under the dominion of those who think that the 
object of education is to produce a man with literary sensi- 
bility. We look upon the power of enjoyment of literary 
style as a greater possession than the sense of satisfaction 
that results from a piece of useful work accomplished. It 
is true that we talk of the formation of character, but, in 
doing so, we refer to the playground and the study and 
not to the class-room. Those who would aim at teaching 
a boy to prepare himself for the duties of citizenship, oF 
how to earn his living in a better way, are sneered at as 
utilitarian. To the “ cultured ” man, and most of us teachers 
have earned the appellation, no shaft is more venomous 
than “ utilitarian.” 


The Future. 
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TBE tenure of assistant masters at the Hackney Downs 

Grammar School, previously called the Grocers’ School, 
seems to be made as secure as possible, failing an appeal 
to the Board of Education, which is still 
a desideratum. The position at Hackney 
is this: the Governors, after consulting the 
Head Master, will recommend to the London County Council 
any assistant master for appointment or dismissal. In a 
sense, it is, of course, impossible for the Council, which is 
already overloaded with work, to attend to details of this 
character. It will, no doubt, fall to the permanent officials 
to consider the recommendations of the Governors. And 
really we do not see why the officials of the County Council 
are less to be trusted than the officials at Whitehall ; and 
we do not suppose that any one would suggest that Lord 
Londonderry or the House of Commons should deal with 
the dismissal of assistant masters. But the additional. 
security gained is obvious when the dismissal has to go 
through three stages. The Head Master must advise it, the 
Governors recommend it, and the County Council (z.e., its 
permanent officials) sanction it. If any case of alleged in- 
justice or hardship were to arise, it would not be difficult to 
secure the discussion of the matter by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


Tenure 
under the L.C.C. 


[BE Teachers Guild Quarterly publishes some instruct- 
ive tables relative to the salaries paid to assistant 
masters and mistresses of secondary schools in London, and 
Salaring la comparing them with scales for other 


London. teachers. The information has been col- 
lected by the Conference on London 
Salaries. It is shown that the average salary paid to 


assistant mistresses in London schools does not, in the case 
of any single school, reach the maximum received in 
primary schools, and is therefore far below the maximum 
for mistresses in pupil-teacher centres. Similarly in the 
case of men. Inno school does the average work out at a 
sum as high as the maximum for teachers in pupil-teacher 
centres. Figures have been obtained from twenty-seven 
boys’ schools with 327 masters, and from fourteen girls’ 
schools with 123 mistresses. All these schools receive 
grants from the County Council. Before long, we cannot 
doubt, the Council will issue a scale of salaries for second- 
ary schools, and grants will be withheld if the governors 
pay less than the scale. But, unless fees can be raised—an 
alteration we should welcome in many schools—the addi- 
tional money must be got from the public purse, and this 
is not a propitious moment for suggesting further expense 
to the ratepayer. But let it be noticed that teachers in 
elementary schools, though they may complain of their 
present salaries, would be far worse off had they not exerted 
continuous pressure on the paymasters. Secondary teachers 
must carry out a like campaign. 


QF a play written by Mr. Bernard Shaw that was lately 

acted in a London theatre it is perhaps fair comment 
to say that the only wise words are spoken by the mad 
priest. We are irresistibly reminded of 
Mr. Shaw himself. If, indeed, he be an 
enthusiast, caring only for the welfare of 
his generation—a reading of his character hinted at, perhaps 
playfully, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton—then he must be over- 
whelmed with sadness at the newspaper comments on his 
advice to teachers. In a recent number of Great 
Thoughts he has attacked us again, hurling at us the 
most opprobrious epithets and attributing to us all possible 
faults. We do not claim to be perfect : indeed, taking our- 
selves in the lump, we are of the most modest. We may 


be silly, but we do our best ; we may be cruel, but we desire 
to be kind; children may hate us and we may hate them, 
but most of us believe that it is far otherwise. There never 
was a time when teachers took their work more seriously 
than they do to-day, or when their minds were more awake . 
to catch new ideas and to make the best of their oppor- 
tunities of aiding the rising generation. If Mr. Shaw would 
start with the assumption that we try to do our best, and 
would tell us soberly how to do better, we would all listen 
with gladness. We believe Mr. Shaw has a real and useful 
message to deliver, but so long as it is veiled in mere abuse 
it cannot be read. ; 


J result of the persistent agitation of the Assistant 

Masters’ Association and of the Teachers’ Guild may 
be seen in the tenure clauses of the schemes for schools at 
Ipswich which have been approved by the 
Education Committee of that town. The 
one dealing with the Grammar School, 
henceforward to be known as Ipswich School, contains this 
clause : “ The Head Master shall, subject to the approval of 
the Governors, have the sole power of appointing, and may, 
with the like approval, at pleasure dismiss, all assistant 
masters in the school.” The Head Master also has the 
right of suspending an assistant master, and must report 
his action forthwith to the Governors. In the second 
scheme, dealing with the Middle Schools for Boys and Girls, 
rfow to be known as the Ipswich Municipal Secondary 
Schools, the clause runs : “ The Governors shall appoint, on 
the recommendation of the Head Master, and may at 
pleasure dismiss, all assistant masters in the school ; but 
before dismissing an assistant master they shall consult the 
Head Master in such manner as to give him a full oppor- 
tunity for the expression of his views.” The power of 
Suspension is also granted. This practically secures in 
both cases the main point at issue—namely, that the Head 
Master, as the professional adviser of the Governors, should 
in reality select his men, but that his choice should be 
confirmed by the Governors and his power of dismissal 
checked by reference to them. 


Tenure 
at Ipswich. 


OTH these schemes for the Ipswich schools recognize 
clearly that the assistant master is the servant of the 
Governors who pay him his salary. In the one case the 
Governors delegate their powers of appoint- 
gag eral ad ment to the Head Master, who actsfor them, 
but whose action must receive their ratific- 
ation. In the second case the Governors nominally appoint, 
but only after consulting with their adviser. Dismissal 
stands on a similar footing. But there is one point to 
which we would draw attention. A distinction is made 
between the powers of the Head Masters which is evidently 
a survival of the ancient classification of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The wording of the clauses would seem to 
imply that the Governors have a more trustworthy agent in 
the one case than in the other. The Head Master ot 
Ipswich School will, with the approval of the Governors, 
appoint and dismiss. In the case of the Municipal Schools 
the Head Master and the Head Mistress can only advise the 
Governors on these matters. In practice we do not suppose 
there will be any very real difference. But the intention 
of the clauses is to imply that the heads of the Municipal 
Schools have inferior qualifications as professional experts. 
Every one knows that no reason exists why this should be 
the case. The distinction is out of date and should not be 
perpetuated. Was Dr. Poole any less able than Mr. Phill- 
potts to choose assistant masters ? 
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| / E have referred to one matter in which we think the 
Board of Education might well propose a modifica- 
tion in the Ipswich schemes. They might put the Head 
Masters and the Head Mistress on the same 
Overlapping. footing as regards the appointment and 
dismissal of the staff. Another point seems 
to us of very serious importance, and we sincerely trust the 
Board will make strong representations to the Ipswich 
Education Committee on the subject. It is this: the pro- 
posal is to have two governing bodies in the same town 
dealing with secondary education. Pupils may stay at any 
of the schools until the University age. To some extent the 
schools will be rivals: the Governors cannot but feel in 
competition with one another, and there will be overlapping 
and waste. It is true that both governing bodies refer to 
the Education Committee for their authority. But that 
reference does not ensure co-ordination. At a moment 
when the Education Act aims at putting all grades of educa- 
tion under one Authority, it seems a retrograde step to 
allow the formation of two separate bodies to manage the 
secondary schools of Ipswich. 


Q)N the main question as to whether two schools are 

wanted at Ipswich, and as to how, supposing the 
two are needed, the curriculum is to be differentiated, it is 
not so easy to give a decided opinion. It 
seems pretty clear at starting that the 
difference will be mainly social. Some 
parents who can afford the higher fee will pay it cheerfully 
for the sake of a certain exclusiveness which will mark the 
more expensive school. There can be no objection to this 
so long as existing class-feeling survives; and we think it 
eminently fitting that the parent should pay the greater 
proportion of the cost of education when he can afford to 
do so. The point that concerns us is rather this: will 
there be sufficient parents in Ipswich to pay the higher fee 
when they realize that an education probably just as good, 
as far as intellectual discipline is concerned, can be had at 
a much lower fee? If an attempt is made to make one a 
classical school and the other modern, as it is called, it 
must be remembered that classics cost less in equipment 
than does science, and that the sons of the wealthier classes 
are more inclined to become engineers, manufacturers, and 
doctors than they are to become schoolmasters, parsons, or 
dilettanti men of letters. ‘There may be room for the two 
schools in Ipswich, but the experience of other towns makes 
it at any rate possible that the one with the more modern 
curriculum and the lower fee will eventually deplete the 
form-rooms of the other. 


Social Crades. 


EWS reaches us that the authorities in Jamaica, being 
in want of money, are cutting down the grants for 


education. To such a proceeding we cannot but give the 
strongest condemnation. At home our 
farina? in Education Authority at Whitehall is 
Jamaica. preaching to us almost daily that educa- 


tion is the right of every citizen, and that 
ratepayers must be prepared for sacrifices of money that 
mean in reality an investment destined to bear abundant 
interest in the future. Our politicians are telling us to 
think imperially, and to consider the whole Empire as our 
care. And in Jamaica the development of education is to 
be arrested, and teachers are to suffer, for the want of a few 
thousand, or it may be a few hundred, pounds. To allow 
such a state of affairs would be to make our Imperial re- 
sponsibility a mockery. If we believe in the value of edu- 
cation—and our public orators are constantly trying to con- 
vince us that we do—then we must see to it at once that the 
children in Jamaica do not lose their birthright as children 
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of the Empire because the island is in a state of temporary 
financial embarrassment. 


i ey criticizing an institution or a system, an outsider 
enjoys undoubted advantages. He is free from “ Was 
uns alle bandigt das gemeine.” The best satirists of con- 
“ Kappa” temporary society, from Montesquieu down 

on Bullying. to the author of “John Chinaman,” have 
affected this coign of vantage. But it has 
its drawbacks, and the genuine outsider, however shrewd, 
now and again scores a magpie when he thinks he has 
made a bull’s-eye. Then generalizations are prompted by 
“ Kappa’s” discourse on bullying in the Westminster 
Gazette. He quotes two cases of gross bullying taken from 
recent popular school novels, and draws the inference that 
“at many public schools gross and cowardly cruelty is very 
inadequately held in check.” ‘This is a charge it is im- 
possible to refute; but we who may claim to speak as 


insiders are as firmly convinced that there is not a tenth of 


the bullying in public schools that there was fifty years ago. 
The suggestion that “certain official de/atores, serving in 
rotation, might have the duty imposed on them of reporting 
to the head master any case of bullying that came within 
their ken ” was very properly scouted by the young friend 
to whom “Kappa” imparted it, and is not pressed; but 
the mere fact that it can have presented itself as a possible 
remedy shows that “ Kappa” treats of public schools as 
might, let us say, an intelligent Japanese. 


R. H. G. WELLS was once a schoolmaster, and he 

still from force of old association reads the £duca- 

tional Times and articles by Mr. Gilkes. He has also read 
“ Kappa,” and agrees with his diagnosis of 


PRLog public schools. But “ Kappa’s”’ panacea 
Dull Dogs ? of a reformed curriculum he pronounces 


pills against the earthquake. The cancer 
is more deeply seated, and Mr. Wells lays his finger on the 
place, and tells parents that the sole reason why their sons 
are commonplace and stupid is that their teachers are dull 
dogs. ‘‘ The dulness of the scholastic atmosphere, the grey 
intolerant mediocrity that is the natural or assumed quality 
of every upper-class schoolmaster is the true cause of the 
spiritual etiolation of ‘Kappa’s’ young friend.” “ Polite, 
conforming, undisturbing men, and setting up Polonius as 
an ideal ”—such are the teachers that parents have desired 
in the past. They have their hearts’ desire and the con- 
sequent leanness withal. Well, we schoolmasters may be 
dull, but at least we must be allowed the saving grace that 
we know it. Has Mr. Wells, among his researches in the 
dismal science, ever come across two essays which appeared 
originally in these columns—‘ Arnoldides Chivers,” and 
“ Bowing in the House of Rimmon”? They might some- 
what modify his views. Other writings of schoolmasters— 
“ Tonica,” “ Betsy Lee,” “Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” 
“The Upton Letters,” “ The Kernel and the Husk ”—must 
be excepted from Mr. Wells’s “ Dunciad,” and, if school- 
masters are to be judged by literature, we think that they 
could hold their own against, let us say, doctors or attorneys. 
After all, if we have to choose between dull dogs and gay 
sparks, the Bohemian freethinkers that Mr. Wells would 
put in their place, we prefer the old régime. It is quite true 
that clerical head masterships have tended to stamp the 
profession with a certain stiff and starch conventionality that 
the author of “ Anticipations” cannot stomach: but time 
will soon remove this bend sinister from our ’scutcheon. 


[ME memorial presented to the Head Master of Eton 
on the subject of the College Beagles has not resulted 


in their immediate suppression. Mr. Lyttelton cannot but 
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Canon Lyttelton be impressed by the weight and value of 

adopts the signatures that were attached to the 

a suns of memorial. There can be no doubt that, if 
naction. 


the incoming Head Master of Eton were 
able to start with a clean slate, the word Beagles would not 
be written. Many desired reforms are inexpedient. Mr. 
Lyttelton replies to the memorialists that, although the 
humanitarian movement has his sympathies, the present 
question is one “not of feeling or of persuasion, but of 
legislation by constituted authority.” Thus gently does the 
Canon intimate that the Humanitarian League and its 
friends are not the controllers of Eton life. He adds: “ All 
legislation which outstrips public opinion does harm to the 
very cause it was expected to serve.” In other words, a 
Head Master who tnaugurates his reign by sweeping away 
a sport that a section of the boys delights in would not by 
so doing increase the sympathy of the College with animal 
life. To legislate at the instance of a self-constituted out- 
side body would mean failure as regards useful results. 
Mr. Lyttelton will therefore adopt “a policy of inaction,” 
and a few more generations of boys must become inured to 
the barbarous sights inseparable from this form of sport. 
But the sport is certainly doomed, and the memorialists 
inay feel that they have hastened its fall. 


QF making time-tables there is no end. The latest is 
that propounded for public schools by “ W.” in the 


Atheneum, Itruns as follows for a week’s work in hours :— 
A Reformed eee (Latin and Greek reading f/us 
Time-table. 2 hours Latin prose f/vs 1 grammar) 7, 


English 5, Mathematics 5, Science and 
Manual Work 3, French or German 2, History (English 
or Ancient) 3, other subjects 1. By “ English” he intends 
mainly the reading of English literature co-ordinated with 
the history and essay writing. This is an undoubted 
advance on the time-honoured classical curriculum ; but it 
has two radical defects. First, it apparently prescribes one 
curriculum for the whole school—at any rate, for the upper 
classes. Secondly, it does not admit alternatives. Thus, 
two hours a week may suffice to keep up a modern language, 
but it is wholly inadequate for beginners. Similarly, if 
Greek is begun, as we hold it should be, at fifteen or 
sixteen, it should have more than three and a half hours. 
Geography, drawing, music, and religion have all to fight 
it out in the one hour of “other subjects.” In a German 
Gymnasium they are allotted nine hours. 


s . E. T.,” in the Morning fost, has been vigorously 
championing the theory of water-tight compart- 


ments. His main thesis is that the aims of the primary 
and of the secondary school are distinct, 

Pag Se and that therefore either requires a distinet 

and the Masses. Class of teachers. According to him the 


aim of the secondary school is to educate ; 
that of the primary school is to instruct. In the one the 
pupil remains till sixteen or eighteen and the average class 
numbers from twenty to thirty; in the other the leaving 
age is thirteen and the class numbers anything from sixty 
to eighty. Under the latter conditions, the highest aim of 
the teacher must be “to equip his pupils with the minimum 
of knowledge necessary for his livelihood.” Against such deep 
ingrained prejudices it would be hopeless to argue. They 
carry us back to the age of Voltaire and his jeers at those 
who would educate valets and washerwomen. But we may 
point out to “C. E. T.” that the numbers in elementary- 
school classes (greatly exaggerated, by the way) which 
seem to him the reductio ad absurdum of any attempt at 
rational education were less than a century ago equalled 


a 
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and surpassed by the numbers taught together in our great 
public schools. It may be true that few of our untrained 
secondary-school masters would at present be able to 
manage a class in an elementary school; but that is no 
proof that they are a superior order of beings. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Committee has now been appointed to inquire into expenditure 
Gcachurdaned upon education. Sir Henry Primrose, of the Board 

Boroughs. of Inland Revenue, is to be Chairman ; the other 
members are: Mr. W. Blain, of the Treasury : 
Mr. G. H. Tripp, of the Home Office; Mr. J. Bromley, of the board 
of Education; Mr. T. Pitts, of the Local Government Board : and Mr. 
G. L. Barstow, of the Treasury, who will act as secretary. The refer- 
ence is as follows :—‘* To inquire into the expenditure on public 
education in England and Wales from Exchequer grants, local rates, 
and other sources, with a view to ascertaining the various causes for 
the existing diversity in the amount of rate levied for education by 
Local Authorities, and the varying relation which this amount bears to 
the total local ratés in each area.” Thus all the Government Depart- 
ments dealing with local government and finances will be represented 
on the Committee. Evidence will be invited, especially from those 
localities where it is claimed that the education rate has reached an 
almost intolerable point. As far as the boroughs round London are 
concerned, it is ditticult to sce how relief can be obtained except by 
enlarging the area of the London education rate so to include all the 
residential portions of the Metropolis. 


THE first paragraph of clause 38 of the draft scheme for the admin- 
istration of Hackney Grammar School runs as 


fanmade follows :—‘‘ Subject to the provisions of this scheme, 
Instruction. religious instruction in accordance with the principles 


of the Christian faith shall be given in the school 
under regulations to be made from time to time by the Governors.” 
The Education Committee report that they have given very careful 
consideration to the matter, and are of opinion that the Board of 
Education should be informed that the Council would wish the clause 
to be amended so as to run: ‘f Subject to the provisions of this scheme, 
any religious instruction to be given in the school shall be in accord- 
ance with regulations to be made from time to time by the Governors, 
and shall be on strictly undenominational lines.’ The former draft 
would make it possible for the Governors, if they wished, to make regu- 
lations ordering instruction in the doctrines of some particular Christian 
denomination, That is to say, the clause allows local option in the 
way of religious teaching. This the Council appear not to desire ; 
and the amendment, if the Board consent to it, will ensure that, what- 
ever the religion of the Governors or of the parents of scholars may 
be, the teaching in school shall be undenominational. 


AT the half-yearly meeting of the Joint Scholarships Board it was 
stated that there was a large increase in the number 


TRS Jont of candidates for the various scholarships offered 
Scholarships ae 
Board. by the Local Authorities throughout the country: 


and that this increase in the whole numbers might 
he expected to continue, in spite of the fact that the London County 
Council had decided to conduct for the future its own examination for 
Junior Scholarships. The Board considered the question of adding a 
viza voce examination in connexion with the written examination for 
minor scholarships and appeared to be in favour of this step; though 
the report does not state any very definite conclusion on the matter. 
It is well known that the oral examination is far more costly than the 
written, and it is for Local Authorities to decide whether they are pre- 
pared to face the additional expense. The report of the Minor 
Scholarship Committee shows that the proportion of candidates who 
reach scholarship standard is on the decrease, and adds: ‘* This un- 
satisfactory result is to be attributed largely to the want of judgment 
shown in entering candidates (the majority girls) entirely untt for 
such a test, many failing in every subject at the preliminary, and 
several not scoring a single mark throughout.” 


Tie School Guardian points out to its readers that the Education 
Act does not make it imperative for managers of 


Non-provided R a ee i k i ` ada- 
Schools in Rural "0-provided schools to enlarge their accommoda 
Areas, tion to meet the wants of an increasing popula- 


tion, though it is naturally in the interests of the 
Church of England that such a course should be followed when the 
money can be raised. If in a certain village the~population grows 
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beyond the non-provided school and no further accommodation is pro- 
vided, then the Local Authority will have to build a school out of the 
rates. If this policy were adopted even when the population showed 
no very marked growth, many existing difficulties might be swept 
away. The opposition to non-provided schools comes not so much 
from towns where a Council school is usually at hand if the parents 
prefer it, but from the villages, where the Church school is perhaps the 
only one within walking distance. Now a very trifling amendment 
of the Act would make it possible for a Local Authority to build a 
Council school in any area where a number of parents expressed a 
desire for one. The Church school and the Council school would then 
exist side by side, and the nonconferming villager would receive the 
justice he desires. All that is needed is to remove the restriction 
that prevents the opening of a new school where there is an existing 
school. 


THE Board of Education have sanctioned ‘as an experiment” a 
scheme for teaching domestic science to girls over 
twelve years of age in certain schools in Gloucester- 
shire. It is premised that the girls shall have 
reached a certain well defined standard of general education, and they 
shall not intend to become pupil-teachers or to enter secondary schools. 
The rough draft of the proposed time-table gives eight and a half hours 
to English, five hours to arithmetic, one to physical training, half an 
hour to singing, and ten hours to household management. Under the 
latter heading would be included cookery, demonstration and practice ; 
laundry work ; sewing, with practical mending ; first aid and sick 
nursing ; housewifery, with lessons on the care and management of 
infants and young children. The Board show acertain timidity in the 
Inatter—perhaps naturally ; but when the two years of grace are ex- 
pired confidence will doubtless be acquired to extend the experiment 
further. There seems to be no good reason why the proposed cur- 
riculum should be limited to a few schools and to the more intelligent 
children. Backward and unintelligent children require to learn house- 
hold management no less than their more favoured fellows. Indeed, 
they may develop an intelligence under this sort of instruction that 
ook-learning has not succeeded in educing. It is often said that 
education ought to include preparation for life in the world after the 
«children have left school; but in practice it seems that we educate 
all children as if they were going to become pupil-teachers, and as if 
the training of pupil-teachers was always to be in the future as it has 
been in the past, z.e., connected with book-learning only. At the 
same time, there is a cry for teachers who can adapt themselves to 
‘the needs of rural populations. The real difficulty in the way of a 
curriculum such as is proposed for some schools in Gloucestershire is 
the additional expense. Cookery and laundry work are far more 
costly than the ordinary Code subjects. 


Domestic Science 
in Gloucestershire. 


AT an extraordinary meeting of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
R pany, held on October 20, Sir William Bousfield 

- G.P.D.8. Company. ¢XPlained the arrangements that had been made for 
the future management of the schools. The Com- 

pany will not cease to administer the schools, but will retire from the 
position of a trading company. The capital will be repaid to share- 
holders within certain periods ; in the meantime interest at 4 per cent. 
will be paid. Gradually an educational trust will be formed and the 
-schools will have the status of endowed schools. When this is brought 
about it will be possible to earn grants of public money. These pro- 
posals will enable [.ocal Authorities to deal with the schools as forming 
part of the local supply of education, The danger that they might get 
into an educational backwater of their own, or that they might be sub- 
jected to a crushing competition with schools charging much lower 
fees will thereby be obviated. A further meeting will be held on 

November 8 to confirm the proposals. 


THe Northamptonshire County Council has decided to defend 
the action impending on the issue of a writ by the managers of the 
Marston St. Lawrence School, claiming damages against the County 
Council for aileged trespass and illegal acts. 


Tue DEAN OF NORWICH appeals for £16,000, of which £6,500 
has already been received, to restore the buildings of the Royal 
Grammar School of Norwich, which, in consequence of falling income 
caused by agricultural depression, are in a state of dilapidation. The 
present Elizabethan edifice is the lineal descendant of one that existed 
in the reign of King John. On the long roll of alumni enumerated by 
the Dean are Archbishops Parker and Tenison, Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, Crome (the painter), Rajah Brooke, George Borrow, and (a 
name to conjure with) Horatio Nelson. ‘The Dean and Chapter have 
done their part by granting a 999 years’ lease of that portion of the 
school property which they own at a peppercorn rent. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS A SCHOOL 
APPLIANCE. 
By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 


Fes some years past I have been experimenting with the 
phonograph as an aid to teachers. In 1902 I presented 
a phonograph to the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. So far 
as I know, this was the first application of the instrument to 
scholastic purposes in England. Now, however, there are signs 
that teachers are at last beginning to wake up to the importance 
of the discovery and to realize the immense possibilities which 
this marvellous instrument opens up to their own profession. 
Accordingly, I think that the present is an opportune moment 
to place before them the ideas which I have entertained on this 
subject for over twelve years. I am fully convinced that a 
roper and intelligent use of phonographic records would 
further education in many ways. Teachers—perhaps more 
than others—are too prone to reject mechanical aids. They 
are also inclined, in their earnest search after the ideal and the 
picturesque, to undervalue modern inventions. They forget 
that what is modern to-day may have all the halo of the antique 
to-morrow. Even the detested motor-car may one day be 
shown in a museum and thought quaint by our descendants. 
Why, therefore, not try and enjoy—or at any rate profit, with- 
out prejudict, by—our contemporary inventions ? 
_ The first objection which will be raised to my suggestion is 
that the phonograph emits disagreeable, distorted sounds, 
giving the impression that the voice which spoke into it is 
vulgar. I admit that this is often the case; but the fault is not 
so much that of the machine as that of the record-maker. He 
needs to be an artist, a master of his trade. Record-making is 
a new profession, which, like all professions, needs training and 
special natural gifts. First of all, the voice must be perfect, 
clear in tone, suitable in pitch. The pronunciation must be 
free from either local or individual vice: the enunciation must 
be that of a practised elocutionist. Next, there are required, 
besides a quick ear, a deft hand and judgment both as to the 
selection of pieces and as to the distance they are spoken from 
into the trumpet. No two voices being precisely alike, it is 
impossible to lay down any rules as to guidance in these 
matters. The rare qualities of common sense and of unlimited 
patience are further necessary. Experience will do the rest. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the ideal record-maker is both 
born and made. A new career may be opening which may 
possibly lead to greater attention in the cultivation of voice, of 
pronunciation, and of enunciation—arts so greatly neglected in 
this country. It goes without saying that the records of each 
language must be made by educated natives. 

Should the phonograph be universally adopted as an aid to 
teachers, many could be its uses in schools. Its foremost use 
would be to perfect the English of English teachers. I need 
hardly emphasize this urgent need. It is useless to expect 
pupils to speak their own beautiful language with a pure accent 
if their masters speak it (especially when they are excited, 
nervous, or off their guard) with a burr, if they inflect wrongly, 
if they clip their syllables, if they either forget their aspirates 
or squander them too lavishly. All this the earnest teacher— 
and all teachers nowadays are intensely earnest—could rectify 
by a patient and systematic use of /wo phonographs, together 
with the purchase of standard models. In the solitude of his 
chamber, or in the padded room which every self-respecting 
school will construct for phonographic practice, the teacher 
will in turn hear himself and then hear the master in the art of 
speaking who has made the standard model records. The 
shock of really hearing one’s own voice for the first time is very 
severe. It acts like the shock we receive when we suddenly 
confront one of those convex or concave mirrors which so 
grotesquely enhance our defects—which show up our faulty 
dress or our awkward gait. Such lessons, however, are as 
wholesome as they’are bitter. My first idea of using the 
phonograph as a means of teaching languages arose from hear- 
ing a famous Scotch singer say that she never realized she had 
a Scotch accent till she heard her own songs in a New York 
phonograph. The fact is we do not otherwise hear ourselves 
speak or sing, and as soon as, through this wonderful invention, 
we do hear ourselves we become conscious of failings hitherto 
undreamt of. How much more so if a teacher is able to com- 
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pare repeatedly his own voice and his own speech with that of 
approved models. Therefore the phonograph is chiefly useful 
as a self-corrector. 

It must be remembered that the patience of the phono- 
graphic record is not easily exhausted. Thus certain 
sounds, difficult to imitate and often difficult to catch, could 
be both rehearsed and practised almost ad infinitum with- 
out troubling any one. Many years ago I had as pupils 
two elderly ladies who meant to set up a school and who 
thought that a pure French accent would be a good asset in 
this venture. The sound of the French // troubled them 
greatly. They came to me merely to be able to say correctly 
“Versailles,” “Corneille,” &c., but even twenty-four lessons 
did not make them proficient. Three days of phonographic 
practice would have done more for them than all their patience 
and mine had achieved. 

The German cå, the Spanish çc, the tiresome French u (see 
Molicre’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ”), the Italian 7, even the 
Hebrew ‘ayin, could be drilled into learners effectually by the 
phonograph. Another advantage of using a mechanical model 
is that it enables pupils to learn a piece of poetry or a song far 
more quickly than if the master recited or sang it to them. 
I have over and over again made this experiment, and I think 
the reason is that the vor kumana will never, or hardly ever, 
be able to repeat anything exactly alike each time. There will 
always be an unconscious variation, slight, perhaps, but decided, 
in the teacher’s song or verse each time he gives it out. Young 
children, whose faculty of hearing is especially acute, will follow 
these variations and somewhat puzzle over them, thus losing 
time, while a mechanical uniformity helps them to crystallize 
the sound. The rapidity with which little people will learn, 
say, a French fable or a German song from the phonograph is 
quite amazing to any one who has not reflected on the above 
rationale. 

The phonograph could also be used with advantage for all 
purposes of dictation, thus saving both the time and the voice 
of an experienced master; and here again the very precision 
of the instrument would promote accuracy, especially if the 
record was made by the ideal record maker I tried to describe. 
(All through I assume that only the very best of models would 
be used.) Thus a series of dictations would serve generations 
of pupils. 

Again, certain lessons could be prepared in phonographic 
records and kept ready for cases of emergency, such as absence 
or illness of the ordinary teacher, who could be replaced by a 
temporary novice without undue loss of time or change of 
method. 

The phonograph might also serve as an instrument of punish- 
ment. The unruly boy may be told to learn from one phono- 
graph and to repeat into another, in the solitude of the padded 
room, certain lines of Horace or Virgil. This pensum would 
improve his accent and enunciation, and would not have the 
baneful effects of the old-fashioned written imposition. 

As a means of recreation the use of the phonograph is 
obvious. Many a pleasant hour can be given to pupils by 
letting them hear music or recitation from the machine. To 
the musical pupil the phonograph can again serve as a self- 
corrector, and even masters in the art can thus hear their own 
deficiencies, hitherto unsuspected. As a time-saver to busy 
masters the phonograph can be used for the purpose of dictating 
letters or other papers. Everything could be spoken into the 
machine during the master’s leisure, or perhaps, if he were 
extraordinarily busy, while he was shaving or dressing. The 
necessity of the dictator and of the amanuensis being present 
together would be obviated, and so the time of both would 
be saved. Again, head masters could rehearse their speeches 
for great occasions in this padded chamber, with its silent 
mirror of sounds. Many a man may thus correct himself of 
his “ Hem ! hem !” or other tricks of nervousness. 

Should the school be getting up a play, parts may be spoken 
out as models and learnt by means of the phonograph. A great 
Shakespearean actor kindly made some records from “ Henry 
the Fifth” for me. These will always remain as a standard 
of English speech. This actor, immediately on hearing him- 
self, exclaimed: “I must get a phonograph; it shows me 
where | go wrong.” 

Infinite are the uses of the phonograph, but the instrument 
still needs to be perfected. Improvements will necessarily 
come with increased demand. When it has become a house- 


hold implement like the sewing machine or the kodak, it will 
be not only more and more perfect, but also more accessible in 
price. If we reflect a little, and compare the daguerreotype 
of our ancestors with the finished photograph of to-day, we 
shall be able to see that general adoption leads to the perfecting 
of instruments and reduces their price. 

There is another use of the phonograph on which I will 
merely touch here, namely, the immense benefit it could confer 
in the tuition and in the recreation of the blind and of the 
partly deaf. This branch opens out a whole vista of possi- 
bilities for the future, about which I may speak on some other 
occasion. To-day I merely wish to throw out these few hints 
to teachers, and I am encouraged in my notions, which date 
from many years back, by the following remark of Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman about the phonograph on page 13 of his “ French 
Lessons Notes,” to accompany “ Première Année” (A. & C. 
Black, 1905). He says: 

The phonograph (or gramophone) should be utilized for purposes 
of instruction, Records made by educated Frenchmen both of individual 
sounds and of passages from the text will prove invaluable, not only 
to the class, but also to teachers for private use. No school should be 
without one; for, in the absence of the educated Frenchman in person, 
it provides reliable means by which the genuine French sounds can be 
rendered available. 


It will be seen that my scope, while including Mr. Kirkman’s 
scheme, goes greatly beyond it. Not only the so-called modern 
languages, but all languages, including the classical ones, can 
be benefited by the proper use of the phonograph. I will only 
add that the use of the phonograph in teaching is strongly 
recommended by Prof. Vietor, the eminent German authority 
on Phonetics. 

The Daily News of September 12, 1905, relates the success 
of the phonographic teaching of French in the Langholm 
School and the approval of the Government Inspector of the 
method thus applied. Many may thus be the experiments 
made all over the country. I shall be grateful to all teachers. 
who care to communicate with me on this subject, and be 
ready to reply to any inquiries,* especially to those which 
concern the supply of reliable records. 1 have no preference 
for any special make of phonograph, and my experience is that 
as good results are obtainable, for teaching purposes, by small 
and inexpensive machines, as by larger and more elaborate 
ones, which are best for concerts or entertainments. 

My experiments deal only with the phonograph. I have 
made none with the gramophone, which does not allow one to 
make one’s own records, thus being unserviceable for the 
practices explained. I foresee that the phonograph may, 
perhaps, one day work as great a revolution in our literature as 
did the printing press of yore—but I will not dwell on this 
theory here, my object being to give practical advice to teachers. 


. 


ELEMENTARY SECULAR INSTRUCTION: 
THE SYMBOLIC METHOD. 
By Rev. S. UDNY. 


ROADLY speaking, two distinct and mutually exclusive 
methods divide the field in our elementary schools. The 
first is the traditional method of carrying the children along 
what is believed to be a short cut to knowledge through their 
acquisition of what we may call the “letters” (a term under 
which I include all conventional signs or representations, 
alphabetical, numerical, &c.) that form the common media of 
intercourse in a civilized community. Its hold upon modern 
instruction is due of course mainly to the diffusion of printed 
character within the last four centuries. Nor is its hold hkely 
to diminish, other things apart, in these days when the “literary” 
mechanism of society is growing more complex every day, and 
when even the art of mechanical “typing” is being imparted to 
boys and girls in our town schools. 

There is, however, a second method which has forced its way 
into all our schools in some measure, but more especially into 
those very town schools where the first method is also develop- 
ing. It is familar to us all under the name of “technical 
instruction”; and under this name I venture to include all 
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immediate training in the arts or crafts of life, whether domestic, 
mechanical, or commercial. 

Now we are dealing here with method, and it is from the first 
important to distinguish clearly between the methods of these 
two great branches of elementary instruction, which I have 
characterized as “literary” and “technical.” The fact that 
some of the subjects now added to the time-table (e.g., that of 
type-writing) are half literary and half technical does not 
affect the question of method. The distinction of method 
remains: let me then define my use of the term “technical.” I 
use it to cover all forms of instruction directly so applied. The 
technical method therefore is to be distinguished from the 
literary method in our schools by this characteristic, that it 
rests upon the idea of the value to the children not of conven- 
tional signs or representations, but of the things themselves for 
which they stand, the things which will be always with them in 
after-years, the things without the practical use and command 
of which all representation of them would be valueless. One 
word more, however, about this term “technical instruction,” to 
avoid misunderstanding. I prefer the term “technical” to the 
term “manual” as a description of this branch of instruction, 
because of its truer connotation. It draws attention to the real 
principle of the method, namely, that such instruction is 
“applied” rather than “ pure” instruction. But we must beware 
of confounding the principle of the technical method in elemen- 
tary instruction with the question of a demand for the “ tech- 
nical education” of the workman. We must not, that is to say, 
think of elementary technical instruction as primarily a means 
of improving our manufactures and extending our commerce. 
That is a wholly different matter, a matter, properly speaking, of 
the national economy, not of national education. True it is 
that toe question of technical instruction in our schools runs 
into that other question of technical instruction in our work- 
shops, inasmuch as elementary education aims at serving as an 
outfit for life, and inasmuch as a national scheme of education 
can never lose sight of the economic aspects of national life. 
Yet even the economic interests of the nation are most surely 
safeguarded by the cultivation in our primary schools of general 
intelligence, resourcefulness, and character, rather than of 
special faculty. And the recent expansion of the technical 
method there has raised the tone as well as stimulated the 
understanding of the children. 

But much remains to be done. And, above all, it is desirable 
that this new, yet sound, technical method of carrying the 
children along a short cut to power as well as knowledve by 
bringing them directly into contact with the things of life 
should be truly co-ordinated with that older method of giving 
them command of the conventional representation of those 
things which I have described as the “literary” method. 
The weak point in our present system is its want of unity. 
These two methods are, as at present pursued, mutu- 
ally exclusive and even contradictory. There has been little 
or no attempt to fuse and incorporate them in a common 
system which should associate the children’s study of the 
things and their study of the signs. The traditional method 
of “letters” still holds the field under the titie of the 
“three R’s,’ in a position of practical supremacy, isolated 
from the later subjects of instruction and jealous of their 
intrusion. The whole system is anomalous, discontinuous, 
and invertebrate—in a word, inorganic. To the “three R’s ’— 
which, more from the force of tradition than of principle, are still 
considered the thing of vital importance—there is tacked on at 
the end of the children’s curriculum (that 1s, in the infant school) 
a certain admixture of the second method under the name of 
“kindergarten,” and at the other end (that is, in the upper 
standards of the boys’ and girls’ school) a further admixture 
of the second method under the name of “ manual instruction ” 
on the boys’ side and on the girls’ side under such names as 
“domestic economy.” But the technical instruction thus given 
to the children at interrupted periods of their school life not 
only lacks cohesion in itself: it also lacks correlation to the 
“literary” instruction which is the piece de résistance of the 
time-table. ; 

So much, then, by way of preface to the plea I seek to urge. 
I do not anticipate that any one who has experience of our 
elementary schools will challenge my characterization of the 
existing system as a dual system, or maintain that I am mis- 
taken in holding this dualism of method to be, as it stands, a 
source of practical weakness and confusion to the teachers and 


the taught. It is the purpose of this essay to suggest that 
there is a third method—namely, the symbolic method—which 
alone can fuse these antagonistic and apparently irreconcilable 
methods and establish instruction in our elementary schools 
upon a principle that shall be large and luminous enough to 
embrace them both. 

I shall presently show that the educational authorities of the 
country have tacitly demanded of their teachers a task which 
involves the application of some unifying principle to the 
organization of their work. But I shall first attempt to indicate 
the character of this symbolic method and its relation to the 
existing dualism in our schools. If it be practical as well 
as plausible, it will recommend itself to the elementary 
teacher, who is at present in the position of the proverbial 
ass between two bundles of hay, unable to decide which of 
the two former methods he will choose. It promises indeed 
to dispose of the dualism under which the present system 
labours so heavily, because it rests on the idea that thought 
and things, the thing signified and the sign, should never 
be divorced in instruction froin first to last. By a symbol 
I understand an abstraction rendered sensible, some object 
cognizable by an act of perception but designed to create and 
convey a concept of thought. Obviously a method based 
upon this idea will bear upon that primary feature of “literary ” 
instruction which we call conveniently “the three R’s.” They 
are, in fact, exercises in the command of those universal 
symbolic media of civilized human intercourse—language, 
written character, and notation. Now the “literary” method 
of instruction seeks to make the children swallow, as it were, 
without any attempt at digestion, the results reached by tbe 
ages of evolution through which these symbolic media have 
passed and through which civilization has attained its command 
of those apparently simple, but really most complex, arts of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Let us grant to the uttermost that it is necessary to place the 
children in command of these media as that common machinery 
of civilization without which they would be unable to play their 
part in modern life. Yet surely we are bound to ask whether 
our “literary” method of giving them this indispensable com- 
mand of civilization’s resources is realiv educational to the 
extent that it ought to be and might be? And surely we are 
bound to consider whether it is impossible for the children to 
gain this command by some means less purely mechanical 
than those imposed by the “literary” method and better de- 
signed to serve the chief end of all elementary instruction— 
namely, the creation of habits of thought and the application 
of these habits of thought to the concrete things of life 
amongst which their lot will be chiefly cast. The technical 
method is, as regards this fundamental purpose of instruc- 
tion, certainly superior, when adequately conceived and pur- 
sued, to the “literary” method, inasmuch as it seeks to elicit 
thought directly through contact with the things of life, and so 
enables the children to bring their thought directly to bear 
upon those things. But the technical method in itself is far 
from satisfying the requirements of a system of elementary 
instruction. It gives us no help in solving this problem of the 
“three R’s,” nor does it enable us to deal with that other 
problem of elementary instruction to which we shall presently 
come—the problem of cultivating the general intelligence of 
the children, their interest in and sympathy with that universe 
of life around them which is beyond their actual reach in time 
or space. 

I shall revert, therefore, to my plea on behalf of the method 
which I seek to advocate. And it may be well to define a 
little more closely the sense and value which I attach to the 
term “symbolic method,” in order to carry the reader with me 
as far at least as the argument is concerned. Let me first. 
however, draw attention to the existence and importance of 
symbolic method as a social institution and an intellectual 
instrument. l 

The very origin of the word “symbol” witnesses to its social 
value. It seems to be derived from the custom of taking 
tokens or tallies from a material object which was common 
property between two or more contracting parties. These 
tallies served as a means of comparison ; oupBaddAcw is the 
Greek “to compare.” But the custom is a universal one both 
among ancient and modern nations. Such tallies serve, in 
fact, both to ensure recognition between the contracting parties 
and to maintain the bond of common ownership. [When the 
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word was adopted by the Greeks in very early days in a meta- 
phorical sense, it retained all the force of its derivation. It 
meant to them a token of recognition taken from some non- 
material object of thought, a token through which men sought 
to establish common ownership in some idea. It has retained 
this meaning in intellectual parlance until our own day. That 
ts what we mean still by a symbol. In this seanse, too, all our 
media of intellectual and many of social intercourse are essenti- 
ally symbolic. 

{ have already referred to the fact that our systems of nota- 
tion and of written character, and even language itself, are due 
to the use of symbolic method. We may go further, and assert 
that human intercourse in a complex civilization is only possible 
through the extension of that method. Commerce of any kind 
involves the use of a currency which grows more and more 
symbolic as civilization grows more complex. Literature and 
art are built upon a vast system of symbolic representation. 
Science and religion owe their development to the resources of 
symbolism. It is no digression from my subject to point out 
that civilization is rooted in symbolism, and that wherever a 
child may turn in after-life he will find himself face to face 
with this fact. 

The educational aspect of this fact is, however, my point. 
The question is this, whetner a child is to be taught as he will 
have to think when he becomes a man. Now the point about 
symbolic method in instruction lies in the fact that it builds 
up knowledge of any subject, it matters not what, by referring 
the child to concrete or quasi-concrete objects, the character- 
istics of which correspond to and are typically suggestive of 
those characteristic ideas which the teacher seeks to develop 
in the child. And from this point of view it is perhaps not too 
much to sa¥ that the symbolic method is, psychologically 
speaking, the natural, and the only natural, method. 

To resume my argument, all elementary teaching from the 
symbolic point of view should elicit the child’s apprehension 
of any subject primarily through his sefses. And the concrete 
or quasi-concrete object which we choose for this end should 
be chosen with 2 view to its characteristic or “ideal” qualities. 
I am mamtaining simply the value in elementary instruction of 
utilizing the principle of correspondence between the nature of 
things and of thought. What I want to urge is this, that no 
conceptions should be demanded of the child without an appeal 
to his perceptions. And I hope to carry with me all who have 
any experience of the workings of an average child’s mind, of his 
slow response to merely abstract conceptions, of his ready 
response to concrete impressions, and last, but not least, of his 
almost equal readines$ to welcome those conceptions for which 
the way has been opened through the exercise ot his perceptive 
powers. 

Ever since the tentative introduction of kindergarten in our 
infant schools and the tacking-on of manual instruction in the 
higher standards of the upper school, the exclusive dominance 
of the “ literary” method—in other words, the supremacy of the 
“three R’s”—has tended to give way before what I have 
described as the existing “dualism” of our elementary educa- 
tion. A bridge, moreover, between the kindergarten and 
“technical” elements in our teaching (really phases of the same 
idea) has been built over the curriculum of the “three R’s,” 
which still holds its place in the heart of our system by the 
introduction, chiefly in the lower standards of the upper school, 
of what is called “object” teaching. The object lesson has 
become more and more important theoretically in the eyes of 
“my Lords,” and practically in the hands of the intelligent 
teacher. The object lesson may of course be employed merely 
as a peg on which to hang hereafter a purely “technical” 
teaching of natural science. But that is not the way in which 
“my Lords” urge its employment. The method recommended 
is really symbolic, because the teacher is enjoined to treat the 
object as a means of quickening the children’s own powers of 
observation, and of discovering, through the direct application 
of their own senses, the abstract truths which are crystallized, 
so to speak, in its concrete qualities. This recommendation 
embodies the essence of the symbolic method, and the teacher 
is rightly bidden to regard the object lesson as an extension and 
continuation of the kindergarten principle. 

But this attitude towards the object lesson suggests a much 
wider and franker acceptance of the principle it embodies. It 
is a tacit condemnation of the merely “literary” method which 
ts still maintained in the teaching of other subjects. There isa 


general consensus of opinion that the object lesson, when 
properly given, is the most “educational ” of all the lessons in 
our elementary schools. Why should not its principle of 
symbolic method be applied to the teaching of these other 
subjects? Dualism in teaching is as unsound as dualism in 
administration. It is fatal to that concentration of effort in the 
teacher and to that correlation of knowledge in the taught, 
which are primary principles in any effective system of 
instruction. 

Now there is one portion of the field of elementary instruc- 
tion which is avowedly open to experiment. I refer to those 
“ class ” subjects of the Code which are described as “ English” 
—history and geography. Both the Department and the Local 
Authority leave teachers here to take the initiative by framing 
their own schemes. Reconstruction of method is therefore 
possible in these subjects without disturbance to the existing 
order of things, while at the same time the successful initiation 
of a new method in the teaching of these subjects would 
certainly pave the way for its triumph all along the line. 

There can be no doubt that these “class” subjects are being 
taught at present without any attempt to relate them to the rest 
of the work. Yet they are better fitted to create that vital 
element of interest without which teaching becomes to teachers 
and taught mere mechanical drudgery ; and they are certainly 
capable of serving as a real link between those “ elementary ” 
and technical subjects which must be connected if instruction 
is to become an organic whole. The hope, therefore, of secur- 
ing for instruction this organic character primarily depends, to 
my mind, on the application of symbolic method to these 
subjects in such a frank and thorough manner that its virtue 
may permeate the whole field of instruction. 

“My Lords” have themselves, as I have pointed out, laid 
down the principle that the teaching of these “class” subjects 
should, in the heart of the elementary school (z.e. in the first 
three standards of the upper school), be conducted on the lines 
of an object lesson. I take this direction as my basis, and I 
argue simply for its logical development. Let me take those 
common subjects “ English” history and geography, and con- 
sider how they gain by treatment on the symbolic principle. 
In the first place, symbolic method would do away in teaching 
with those abstract terms “geography” and “history,” which 
are stumbling-blocks to children. The “geography” of the 
time-table would be always known as the Earth-picture lesson. 
This Earth-picture lesson would begin with the immediate 
familiar and concrete scenes at their very door. Children would 
be led to recognize the “things” which make the Earth what 
geography considers it as being—the physical scene of human 
life. Those elements of geography—the climate of a country, 
its natural features, its crust and soils, its distribution of physical 
life, its races and their boundaries, its industries and communi- 
cations and “political” characteristics—would become real to 
the children by being presented to them first under the most 
concrete illustrations. The idea of climate would come to 
them from observing the sunshine in their own schoolroom, 
the aspects of their own gardens, the weather and wind aspects 
of their own neighbourhood. The idea of natural features, of 
the crust and soils of the Earth, would grow from contact with 
those they passed and played on and worked in every day. 
Their idea of the distribution of physical life would spring from 
their keen love of the actual life in their own fields and woods 
and waters. The idea of races and their invisible boundaries 
would develop from their collective knowledge (for there are 
always, even in a village school, children who have known 
other neighbourhoods) of the counties round them, their differ- 
ences of blood (often visible enough in the physical character- 
istics of the children themselves), their differences of dialect, 
of local names, of the names of old race-boundaries common 
in all parts of the country. Their idea of industries and com- 
munications and “ political” characteristics would be built up 
from their familiarity with local occupations, local ways and 
means of transit, local institutions. 

They would be led to verify all these elements of geography 
for themselves. They would make their own simple plans and 
maps by their own measurements, their own observation of the 
points of the compass, ‘their own representations of the features 
natural and artificial of the land they know. So, too, they 
could be led, through the extension of these ideas, with the aid 
of simple objects, at hand in every schoolroom, which are not 
the product of their neighbourhood—as well as by the questions 
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which arise at every point involving a wider survey of the 
country beyond their immediate ken, and through the experi- 
ence and communications of their teacher and themselves—to 
form and even to picture a really living idea of the larger land 
in which they live, and of the world to which that land belongs. 
Such an extension of their ideas would embrace every aim of 
geography in its widest application, yet involve no breach of 
symbolic method. 

But elaboration of my point is unnecessary in these pages. 
I would only urge that precisely the same principle is capable 
of application to what we call history but should present to the 
children in a‘much more concrete form than at present as the 
story of their own country and their own story. Their interest 
would greatly gain by the radiation, so to speak, of the story 
from some local centre of interest. History is, of course, a very 
different study from that of geography ; the interest is essenti- 
ally dramatic, and drama has always its own centre of interest, 
its own plot, its own personae, its own mise-en-scène. These 
must not be sacrificed in teaching to any local considerations, 
but elementary instruction in history depends for its vitality 
upon other elements besides that of dramatic and picturesque 
story. This itself will depend upon the children’s power of 
visualization. Instruction must begin with its cultivation, and 
there is no field for this work like the observation of their own 
neighbourhood and neighbours, its silent monuments of and 
its living links with that past which is still the present. Sym- 
bolic method would emphasize the importance of this and 
many other points of primary value to elementary instruction 
in history. To one of these only will I allude—that organic 
conception of historical teaching which is so often sacrificed, 
though quite unnecessarily, to the exigencies of “ information ” 
or the picturesque. Symbolic method would insist on the 
supreme importance of an organic conception in this as in 
other subjects. It would treat the concrete or quasi-concrete 
“object,” and the dramatic story which grew out of it, with a 
sole view to their essential meaning. It would treat them, in 
other words, symbolically, as significant of something much 
greater than their mere content, and as links in the living story 
of our own land and people as they are to-day. 

One more word about the connexion of what, the Code calls 
“English” with the foregoing subjects. Our present system of 
instruction puts the language or reading lesson, which generally 
relates to geography or history, first, and treats its subject- 
matter as secondary. This system reverses the natural order, 
which demands first the thing and then the thought. It also tends 
to degrade the character of all the subjects. It converts history 
and geography into mere information lessons. And it causes 
the language lesson to be considered a mere exercise in verbal 
analysis. Its fruits are seen in the multitude of inferior 
“readers,” which kill the taste for reading, and cram the 
childfen with indigestible information. Symbolic method would 
insist on a much more living treatment of “English.” Its 
earlier teaching of language would have nothing to do with 
books. The symbolism proper of language—its vital elements, 
the life of the voice, of the word, of the sentence—these would 
be presented to the children in speech. They would be elicited 
from them in their true connexion as essential to the expression 
of their own thought and feeling, when exercised upon anything. 
But in the later teaching of language the book would be 
regarded as literature, however elementary its kind ; and the 
object would become appreciation of the author, his mind, his 
style, his meaning, and his mood—very different things from his 
“information.” Literature of any kind employs a symbolism of 
its own, far vaster than that of language. There can be no 
real reading without an inkling of this symbolism. A child is 
perfectly capable of entering into it when an author is one 
whom he realiy can appreciate. A real reading lesson should 
be a lesson in that. The mere technique of “analysis” should 
be strictly subordinated to this real object. ‘ Reading” would 
then cease to be the soulless and mechanical drudgery that 
it generally is. Taste would develop. The manufactured 
“reader” would disappear, giving place to the simple and truly 
elementary literature which 1s surely to be found in the treasury 
of the English language. 

But, to conclude, all this will depend on the teacher’s appre- 
hension of and devotion to the symbolic principle. That 
principle demands the teacher’s concentration upon a single 
object—whatever the subject may be—namely, upon the char- 


acter and essence of that subject. It is this which counts in 
» 


instruction, not the cultivation of dexterity or information. 
Symbolic method attempts this task of concentrating the 
teacher’s and the child’s attention upon the heart of the matter, 
in a manner peculiarly its own. It proceeds through the senses 
which are already alive in the child. It bases instruction upon 
the contact of the child through his senses with a concrete 
object, and thus cultivates his powers of perception. But it 
goes much further than this. By concentrating the child’s 
attention upon the concrete characteristics of a typical object. 
it awakens thought about the essential character of the thing. 
It proceeds by means of this typical object or symbol or sign— 
and therefore, without quitting this vantage ground of the con- 
crete object and the perceptive powers—to build up in the 
child’s mind a symbolic concept of its essential character.. 
This symbol serves as a bridge by which the child insensibly 
passes from objective perception to that subjective reflection 
which is the goal of instruction. 

Now I have shown, I hope, that this method is applicable to 
all the common subjects of elementary instruction, and lies 
already at the root of all sound teaching, because it follows the 
nature of thought and is, in fact, the principle on which all 
human intercourse itself is built. The fault I detect in our 
present system of elementary instruction is that it destroys the 
continuity and organic growth of intelligence by a needless 
division into compartments which everywhere impede its natural 
connexion and development. The plea I have made for symbolic 
method owes its force to the fact that it alone is capable of co- 
ordinating the various and successive methods there already at 
work. I mean that it alone is capable of serving as a link 
between the cultivation of sense-perception (which is the main 
object in the properly conducted infant school), the command 
of the common instruments of human thought and®social inter- 
course (which is thé aim of elementary instruction in the 
“three R’s”), and that final application of the child’s powers 
to the manipulation of the things of life (which is the object 
of the technical instriction that closes the child’s school 
career). 

I have shown, 1 hope, that this principle of symbolic method, 
just because it is the natural method, is infinitely elastic and. 
leaves everything, as it should be left, to the teacher's individual 
initiative. But I want to insist on the importance of its frank 
recognition and its incorporation into the training of the 
children and their teachers as one great means at least of 
converting a mechanical system into an organic scheme. 

The question I have raised is a large one, and the method 
for which I plead is a subject in itself. But they both come 
directly within the present public and géneral view of educa- 
tion, and they therefore rightly find a place in this journal. 
They should be impressed on the minds of those who are 
interested from any point of view in national education as one 
of the great factors in national efficiency. And I shall have 
failed in my immediate object if I have not suggested to the 
reader that the present juncture in the administration and 
organization of our elementary schools is fraught with an oppor- 
tunity for its recognition in this field of instruction, where the 
cry is on all sides for acloser connexion between the cultivation 
of intelligence and its application to the things of life. 


SOME NOTES ON 
THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
IN FRENCH ZLYCEES FOR GIRLS. 


Te following notes refer to the methods employed and the 

results obtained in a large school of over five hundred 
pupils. Preparatory classes, four in number, have been organ- 
ized in preparation for the work of the /ycée proper: thus there 
are in all nine classes, each of which is usually divided into two 
parts, doing precisely the same work. Each division contains 
some twenty-five or thirty pupils. German and English being 
alternative subjects, the pupils of each class are naturally re- 
grouped according to the language selected, and the two lessons 
take place simultaneously. Certain broad principles are laid 
down for the guidance of the teachers of modern languages, 
but, within limits, each is at liberty to work out her own ideas 
or to modify them according to the needs and ability of the: 
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special class with which she is dealing. In all classes three 
lessons a week are devoted to modern languages ; this repre- 
sents three hours’ teaching in the /ycée and two and a half 
hours’ in the preparatory school. In the earliest stages the 
work is entirely oral, but the results achieved at the end of three 
months only, with children of eight to ten years of age are quite 
remarkable. They know, for instance, some numerals, the 
names of the days of the week, of the seasons, of the parts of 
the body, of the various articles in the class-room, and any 
little actions which can suitably be performed are performed 
with explanatory remarks: such as shaking hands, making up 
the fire, or such a simple exercise as the following :—“I stand, 
I raise my right arm, I put it down (ditto with the left arm, then 
with both arms), I sit down.” The whole class would go 
through such an exercise, and then one child would be singleġ 
out to do it alone. Little verses are repeated with much spiri 
and evident enjoyment on the part of the children, who cer- 
tainly acquire by means of such repetition in unison the habit 
of speaking clearly and with sufficient self-confidence, a habit 
which remains with them throughout their school career, and 
which affords a pleasing contrast to the elocution of the 
average English schoolgirl, so often a source of annoyance 
and of waste of time to all concerned. Such collective answer- 
ing may, of course, enable the torpid portion of a class to escape 
detection ; but it need not necessarily do so—certainly does not 
where a capable teacher is concerned. A more serious objection 
is the undoubtedly true one, that such teaching does not culti- 
vate a child’s power of reason and reflection. Perhaps it is best 
frankly to admit that in the early stages of modern language 
teaching this is out of the question. (Hence all the more need, 
by-the-bye, for carefully graduated teaching of “science” from 
the first.) But here the ear, the tongue, and the memory, all of 
which are so flexible in these early years, must be trained in order 
to provide the child with the necessary material on which a 
more thorough and scientific knowledge of the language can be 
built up as time goes on. 

Sometimes a teacher adopts the plan of making the children 
repeat after her each question she asks before they give the 
answer. This is good for several reasons. In the first place, 
there is no doubt in the children’s minds as to what they are 
talking about ; there is none of the incompleteness of an answer 
not associated with the corresponding question. ‘Then, too, 
they become accustomed to the employment of different persons 
and tenses and to the change of the position of words in a 
sentence. Lastly—and this is a very important point—a teacher 
who knows that her smallest remark will be taken up and 
repeated by a score or so of little voices in chorus is very careful 
of the choice of her own language—her questions are naturally 
clear and to the point. The smallest action performed by the 
class, or any member of it, can also be made the occasion for 
framing and repeating little sentences. For instance, if a child 
is selected to write something on the board, she will say: “I 
leave my seat—I walk—I get on the platform—I take the chalk 
—I write”; and the class as a whole will repeat: “ She leaves 
her seat—she walks,” &c. Everything that is possible is done 
to avoid monotony or dullness, and the interest and pleasure of 
the children in their lessons is very remarkable. This is, 
perhaps, partly due to the nature of the discipline which prevails, 
and which, according to English ideas, is somewhat lax. Not 
only do the children talk freely both in the corridors and in the 
class-rooms at the change of lessons, but while a lesson is going 
on a certain amount of private conversation is tolerated. This 
varies greatly with different teachers, and in some cases clearly 
goes too far. But, on the other hand, there appears to be an 
obvious connexion between the greater freedom allowed in 
French schools and the absence of stolidity and self-conscious- 
ness which are too often characteristic of English children. 

Teaching by means of pictures is also employed, and with 
considerable success. But it would seem that, if a text-book is 
used at all, it should be chosen to correspond in every detail 
with the picture employed ; otherwise small discrepancies arise 
which may be very confusing toa young mind. There may also be 
a tendency to exceed the uses to whicha picture may be put—to 
ask the children, for instance, to point out vague or even ab- 
stract things—z.e., to permit a vagueness and inaccuracy of 
thought and speech which is much to be deplored in any teach- 
ing, particularly of a language. On the whole, perhaps the best 
results are obtained with the help of actual objects, such, for 
instance, in addition to those already mentioned, as a workbox 


and its contents, or balls and marbles. The shape, colours, and 
materials of the latter form the basis of one or more lessons, 
and afterwards little games are played in which each gesture is 
accompanied by suitable phrases. 

As regards written work, very little isdonein the preparatory 
classes, and none at all for the first year or two. Such work as 
is set in the third and fourth years bears on the matter already 
treated in class. For instance, a lesson on numerals is followed 
up by giving for home work some eight or ten sentences on the 
model of : “ Three times are nine,” where the gaps have to be 
filled in—an easy exercise enough, but one requiring a certain 
amount of thought and common sense, as well as knowledge of 
the actual words required. In the /ycée proper the lessons 
depend more and more on text-books, the written work takes a 
more and more important part, and there is, indeed, a tendency 
to over-emphasize the importance of the latter. For instance, 
if a page ortwo has been prepared from an ordinary German or 
English reader, questions can be framed, the answers to which 
will naturally be given more or less in the words of the book. 
Slight variations will occur which are of no importance when 
the answers are given by word of mouth, but which may lead to 
some confusion when one girl is correcting another’s work. On 
the other hand, sentences selected at random for translation 
into French quickly reveal which pupils are in possession of 
some real knowledge of the language. 

From the list of books prescribed by the State the teacher 
is at liberty to select those she considers suitable for the temper 
and attainments of the particular class with which she is dealing. 
With such a system everything depends on the teacher, and 
naturally the best results are to be found where the same set of 
girls has worked under the same mistress for some years in. 
succession. Indeed, the chief difficulty with which the teachers. 
have to contend is the inequality of the pupils in the higher 
classes, for, though promotion to a higher class depends on the 
result of an examination instituted at the end of each year’s. 
course, failure in one subject does not necessarily prevent such 
promotion, and the result is that the teacher of modern 
languages in particular is often greatly handicapped by the 
presence in her class of pupils at very different stages of pro- 
ficiency.. A girl, for instance, who has come late to school, 
knowing no German or English, finds herself in the same class 
with others who have been learning for two, three, or even five 
years previously. She is of course able to cover the ground 
previously covered by them very much more quickly, but she is 
unable to profit by a large part of each lesson. Were it not for: 
this difficulty, for which there is not always a remedy, the 
admirable results obtained would no doubt be still more 
remarkable. 

By the third year (at the end of which the certificat d études 
is awarded) books of fair average difficulty are read with ease. 
Should a word or phrase present any special difficulty, an ex- 
planation is given by the teacher, but always in the language 
which is being studied. It seems superfluous to mention that 
this is the method adopted at all stages ; still there is no slavish 
obedience to any rule. When necessary, an explanation is 
given in the mother tongue; but this naturally becomes less. 
and less necessary as time goes on. In the same way, though 
the appeal is to the ear rather than to the eye, the teacher does 
occasionally have recourse to the blackboard. Translation into 
French is rarely practised. Tne French equivalent of an 
idiomatic expression or proverb would be sought, but otherwise 
the object throughout is to study the foreign language by means 
of the language itself. 

By the fourth year the pupils are in a position to begin the 
study of the literature of the language. They make use of a 
text-book containing a short history of the literature in question, 
with extracts from the most notable works. This involves a 
study of various styles, and greatly increases their vocabulary. 
A somewhat notable feature of the French manner of teaching 
is this: that a word or phrase may give rise to interesting 
remarks and explanations, forining a kind of by-product in the 
course of the lesson. Of these the pupils take notes or not as 
they like, but it is evident that the knowledge thus imparted 
will be required at some future date. Usually such observations 
are of a nature to impress themselves readily on the mind and 
memory. 

In the fourth year a second language may be studied— 
special arrangements are made for those who, having studied 
German, wish to begin English, or vice versa ; for-at,this- age 
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(sixteen and upwards) a girl who has already studied her own 
and one other language pretty thoroughly is able to make rapid 
progress, particularly if she have some gift for languages, as is 
probably the case if she choose this among the vartous optional 
subjects which can be taken up in the fourth and fifth years. 
These classes for optional subjects too are small and thus 
permit of individual attention being given. It is in the fifth, 
that is, the last, year that the work of previous years produces 
tangible and highly satisfactory results. The pupils are able 
not only to understand the spoken language with considerable 
ease, but to speak it themselves fairly fluently. 

Practice in the art of speaking is acquired by the study of 
difficult prose, a short portion of which is allotted to each 
student for special study in order that she may be able to 
reproduce it in her own words. Practice in the art of writing, 
which reaches a high standard of proficiency, is afforded by 
means of two devoirs weekly. One consists in rendering a 
piece of continuous prose into the foreign languaye ; the other 
is free composition, the reproduction of some story or biography, 
or something of that nature. 

Thus at the age of seventeen or eighteen a girl who has been 
trained on the system which has been outlined has sufficient 
command of at least one foreign tongue as to be able not only to 
understand it with ease, but to express herself in it with some 
fluency either by word of mouth orin writing. A short residence 
abroad would no doubt render her proficient in conversation ; 
and last, but not least, the literary treasures of another country 
are at all times within her reach. For it may safely be con- 
jectured that the result of her training will be no less to arouse 
a desire for further knowledge in this direction than to provide 
her with the means of gratifying it. 

Such then is a very brief account of the methods which are 
being employed with success at the present time in the teaching 
of modern languages in France. Doubtless there is nothing 
new in all this to the modern English teacher of these subjects. 
Such a one would no doubt perceive, on the other hand, that 
the solution of the problem as to how the more thorough and 
grammatical study of a language can be properly grafted on to 
the early oral teaching has not been altogether successfully 
solved. Had this been done, the results would no doubt be still 
more satisfactory. But the moral seems obvious : if this is the 
case in a country where the reformed methods have been more or 
less in vogue for the past twenty years or so, all the more need 
that the problems involved should receive at our hands the con- 
sideration they deserve, if our tardily awakened interest in these 
matters is to be productive of real permanent improvement. 


A PLEA FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


e 


By ETHEL DAWSON. 


HE case of “ Day Schools versus Boarding Schools,” so 
ably stated in a recent number of The Journal of Educa- 
tion, demands the consideration of all those who are concerned 
in the management and education of girls. Speaking also from 
experience of education in boarding schools, day schools, and 
home, I should be inclined to agree with the opinions of the 
writer if one could class together all homes and all schools, or 
if one could define “ home ” and “school” as two clearly distinct 
things to be weighed against eachother. Obviously, this is im- 
possible. “Home” may present as many different pictures and 
meanings as the letters of the English alphabet. Home at its 
best is the spot nearest to Heaven ; at its worst it ts the theatre 
where human passions and human weaknesses give themselves 
freest play. Melancholy pictures of home will rise before us 
all, and, sad though the fact may be, it is often the very best 
and wisest thing for a girl to be taken away from surroundings 
that would shadow and distort her views of life. In such cases 
a boarding school is generally the only alternative. 

In the case, too, of daughters of parents forced to live abroad, 
and daughters of dweliers in remote districts, the boarding school 
is often the only and best place for education. For what can 
be put in its place? Mere “family life” is-not always desirable 
as a substitute for home, even if it could be had. Surely the 


difficulties of finding suitable family life among strangers for 
one’s daughters would present far more difficult problems than 
do the drawbacks of the boarding school of aod. standing. 

The ideal life for a girl is home and home education, where 
it is possible to obtain the teaching that is required. The day 
school includes many of the objections advanced against the 
boarding school, since the time spent there leaves but a small 
margin for home, and the interests of school must take a very 
prominent place. A girl educated with her sisters in a wise 
and loving home atmosphere ought to develop all that is best 
in woman’s nature, since Nature herself will be ever in the fore- 
ground. This is the ideal. But, as I have pointed out, the wise 
and loving home which can command the requisites for good 
education for its children is by no means general. And ihe 
parents even in such homes are often of opinion that it is better 
for their girls, as well as their boys, to learn something of life 
in the small world of school that they may not grow up self- 
centred and prejudiced. 

Bearing all these things in mind, I hold the boarding school 
a necessity ; and, though real and valid objections may be urged 
against it, we must accept it as the best means of providing for 
all those girls who, either from necessity or choice on the part 
of the parents, must leave home for a time. 

That the girl who has lived away from her home from the age 
of ten to seventeen is thrown out of touch with home life is 
true, and that she thus misses what ought to be the best of all 
influences in the development of her character cannot be denied. 
My argument is not for boarding schools versus day schools or 
versus home. I would simply urge that, because the conditions 
of life make it impossible for a large number of girls ever to 
enjoy the inestimable advantages of home and education com- 
bined, we must face the only alternative and accept the boarding 
school, resolving “to make it fair up to our means.” 

As a matter of fact a girl’s home has set its indelible stamp 
upor her before the time she reaches the age of ten. There is 
too much talk about “the formation of character.” Those of us 
who deal with girls know that they are not plastic material to 
be moulded this way orthat. The influence of their early years, 
and heredity and environment have already determined the 
form. It remains only to give it the best conditians for growth 
and the best chances of development. 

The affections and emotions playing so large a part in 
woman’s life are not likely to be “stunted and warped ” in a 
school governed wisely. These are a matter of heart and 
character. Girls of the too emotional class learn at school that 
most necessary lesson of self-restraint which enables them to 
overcome this weakness, simply from contact with stronger and 
better balanced natures; while those deep and abiding affec- 
tions which lie at the root of every true and strong heart gain 
strength and value from contact with other and different lives. 
If the girl be not living the most natural life, she is yet given 
Opportunities to grow in more than intelligence. She is un- 
consciously learning human sympathy and understanding of 
other points of view and the fact that she, a unit, is neverthe- 
less part of a great sisterhood and of a world in which none can 
live a life of isolation. A girl brought up at home does not 
always learn these lessons so well. 

The idea of “ cloistered life” in a boarding school I hold to 
be quite unnecessary. That “ woman as an individual, or as a 
collection of individuals, is not meant to live alone,” nobody will 
deny. But the girl who has years of lesson-learning before her 
has not come to the time when she must think about this. In 
the holidays, in letters from home and friends, she will pick up 
the links missing in school life. There are problems in this 
question which cannot be touched upon here; but the wise 
head mistress will secure that, while her little world of girls must 
in a measure be kept to themselves, the tone of thought and 
conversation shall prevent that fact obtruding itself upon their 
minds. Unwisdom here has many a time been the means of 
provoking the little Eve to think of forbidden fruit. 

I would urge, then, that the boarding school is a necessity, 
and that it may have many advantages. It demands much 
thought in its constitution and government. Its tone and aim 
depend upon the teachers, and principally, of course, upon its 
head. She must be a keen judge of character, large minded, 
tolerant, and of wide experience and sympathy. She must, m 
addition to this, look upon her girls individually always, not 
collectively. She must know when to speak the incisive private 
word, when to excuse, when to condemn.» She must know that 
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education includes infinitely more than teaching. She must 
always be on the watch—always at hand ; and to be able to do 
the best for her girls she must not have too many under her 
care at a time. 

Let us find the right teachers and we need have no fear about 
the results. There are many happy mothers now who carry 
the influence of their school days into a wide and useful life, 
and many faithful friendships which date from the days when 
two young minds began to “rub each other’s angles down.” 

Above all, let us demand those teachers whose first care is 
not for institutions, not for mechanism of curriculum and code, 
but for the individual life and the atmosphere it needs to bring 
out its best and highest power. 


IS CULTURE DECLINING AMONG 
WOMEN? 


T has lately fallen to my lot to read through a great many 
memoirs and letters of women of the mid- Victorian era, not 
women of genius, but educated, cultivated gentlewomen be- 
longing to the professional classes, and I have been struck by 
the extraordinary air of culture that surrounds them, and gives 
them an atmosphere quite different from that which surrounds 
the educated woman of the present day. I do not think any of 
these women to whom I refer would have been called learned 
or scholarly in the modern sense: they do not appear to have 
been specialists in any one subject—their knowledge of mathe- 
matics and science would probably disgrace a sixth-form high- 
school girl. Yet they possess a something, difficult to define 
or even describe, which the modern clever woman, except in 
the rarest cases, is without. They would appear to have had a 
wide general education which enabled them to take an interest 
im many subjects rather than in one; they generally read 
French and German, and often Italian ; and their knowledge of 
English writers showed love and appreciation—two qualities 
so often lacking in the modern student of literature, although 
she is generally well versed in the philology, chronology, and 
even philosophy of her author. 

That delightful book “ Three Generations of Englishwomen” 
gives a vivid picture of the type of woman I have referred to. 
it takes us back to the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when women of the middle class would appear to have led 
leisurely lives in which they could cultivate both their intel- 
lectual aspirations and their domestic instincts. We are in- 
troduced into the society of Norwich gentlefolk, a society of 
refinedintellectual men and women with a keen interest in all 
the events of the day. Mrs. Taylor, the first of the trio whose 
lives are recorded in this volume, was the wife of Dr. Taylor, 
who was one of the earliest to appreciate the great German 
poets and philosophers. Like her husband, she was an admirable 
German scholar and assisted him in his work. Yet she was 
nothing of a femme savante or a precicuse, and was as capable 
a domestic manager as she was a translator. Her daughter, 
brought up at home in a cultivated household, enjoying the 
advantage of intercourse with intellectual men and women, was 
an excellent French scholar, a delightful conversationalist, and 
the honoured correspondent of some of the best known French 
statesmen and economists of the day. The last of the trio, Lady 
Duff Gordon, will be remembered for her letters from Egypt, 
which are full of charm and delicate sympathy and understand- 
ing. None of these women has earned for herself a niche in the 
Temple of Fame, but they have left behind them a fragrance, 
a memory of cultured womanliness that is most attractive, 
and in our own time most rare. And these three ladies are not 
isolated instances of the woman of the mid-Victorian era: the 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, those of Mrs. Grote, the life of 
Miss Clough, “ Recollections of Girlhood,” and many other 
records of the period reveal the existence of the cultured 
gentlewoman of the middle class, who is rapidly disappearing 
from our midst. 

She has given place to a new type of woman, the product of 
new circumstances and new conditions of life. She may be one 
_ link in the chain of evolution, necessary for the progress of the 


world : the older type had to go, perhaps. It may be it was 
too refined a thing to survive the modern environment of 
woman ; but one cannot refrain from a few regrets at her passing 
and a wish that her culture had remained. The woman of to-day 
is clever, intelligent, capable, and often learned, but seldom 
cultured. She goes to the University, but culture is not there 
any more than it 1s in the schools; she often reads much, but 
books alone fail to give it. Culture, indeed, like all the highest 
graces of the mind and soul, cannot be taught in precise terms : 
culture is a flower that can only spring up and flourish in the 
right atmosphere, and it is this atmosphere that we lack. Life 
to-day, for mast of us, is one long rush. At school we learn so 
many subjects that we can study no one thoroughly and 
appreciatively. Science and mathematics loom so large in the 
modern girl’s curriculum that the “ humanities” are pushed on 
one side or take the form of “getting up” a play of Shake- 
speare, “ Paradise Lost,” or “The Faery Queene.” The high- 
school girl is not taught to think or to appreciate the beauties 
of literature or art, but to pass examinations. She is a very apt 
pupil. She is provided with no standard by which to judge the 
novels and poetry of the day, and so she plunges into a course 
of indiscriminate reading, and reads the neurotic, hysterical 
novels which Mrs. Craigie so rightly condemns. She reads 
nothing but what is new and the subject of conversation at 
parties and “at homes.” If she had a good background of real 
literature, such reading, though a waste of time, would be com- 
paratively harmless ; but, her mind being an arid waste, these 
noxious excrescences take firm root and flourish exceedingly. 

It is somewhat sad to feel that the higher education of woman, 
the recognition of her right to consideration as an individual and 
not a mere appendage of man, has brought with it this ioss of 
culture. Is it inevitable? If so, many will doubt if the greater 
independence of our sex is any compensation for this loss. It 
may be, however, that we are only in a transition state ; and we 
but dimly apprehend the true meaning of “higher” education, 
which is not, as Ruskin told us, “to turn woman into a diction- 
ary,” but to develop her imagination, her sympathy, and awake 
in her the desire “to know the best that has been thought and 
said in the world.” ESTHER LONGHURST. 


THOMAS WETHERHERD SHARPE. 


AST month we briefly chronicled the death of the Rev. 
T. W. Sharpe, C.B.; but so eminent an educationist 
claims a fuller notice. 

Born in 1829, the son of the Rev. Canon Sharpe, Vicar of 
Doncaster, he was educated at Rossall School, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. In those days there 
were no entrance scholarships, but in his second year he was 
elected a scholar of his college and a Bell University Scholar. 
In 1851 he graduated in Double Honours, twelfth Wrangler 
and a First Class in the Classical Tripos. The next year he 
was elected to a Fellowship at Christ’s College, and for five or 
six years he was in residence as Lecturer of the College. He 
was also famous as a coach, and among his many distinguished 
private pupils was the present Duke of Devonshire. In 1557 
he was appointed one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, a post 
that he held for exactly forty years, retiring in 1897 as Senior 
Chief Inspector. In 1894 he was created C.B., in recognition 
of his services to the Department, being the first cleric to whom 
this distinction had been awarded. 

By his singular combination of moral, social, and intellectual 
qualities, he won the confidence both of the Department and 
of teachers. A thorough-going reformer from the first, he 
knew the times to press reforms and the times to hold his 
hand. If ever a Grenville should arise to write the secret | 
history of the Department, it would be found that Mr. Sharpe 
was the author and instigator of the chief improvements }: 
Codes and Regulations for which successive Vice-Presde: 
have taken the credit. But Mr. Sharpe was as anxious toc: 
ceal his personality as most public men are to adveit.-« 
themselves. We may without indiscretion give one of ma'y 
instances. Passing an elementary school on a walk with 
a young relation when the children were all out at play dur:r » 
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the morning interval, he said to her: “ You can’t think how 
happy that sight makes me; for it was I who got that quarter 
of an hour’s recreation inserted in the Code.” 

Wherever there was a delicate negotiation to be conducted 
or troubled waters to still, Mr. Sharpe was the chosen de- 
legate of the Department. He had that “sweet reasonableness” 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold more preached than practised, and 
it was impossible to quarrel with him. i 

His activities were not confined to his official sphère, and 
every society and institution for the furtherance of education 
could reckon on his support. To mention only those in which 
he took a leading part, he was Principal of Queen’s College, 
London, President of the College of Preceptors in succession 
to Dean Jex-Blake, a Vice-President of the Teachers’ Guild, and 
an Alderman of the Surrey County Council. 

His connexion with the Maria Grey Training College de- 
serves a fuller notice. When the Teachers Training and 
Registration Society determined in 1877 to start a department 
for the training of secondary women teachers it was mainly 
through Mr. Sharpe’s mediation that a home was formed for 
the new College in connexion with the Rev. W. Rogers’s schools 
at Bishopsgate. Few at that date had any belief in training 
(except for lower-grade teachers), and it needed faith and 
courage to persevere in an experiment which involved heavy 
pecuniary loss. Mr. Sharpe’s faith never failed. He found or 
made time to visit the College constantly, and not only to direct 
the organization, but to take a personal part in the actual 
training. He was a sturdy beggar, and it was greatly owing 
to his importunity and persistent advocacy that the funds were 
raised that enabled the College to be transferred first to 
quarters of its own in Fitzroy Square and afterwards to the 
spacious buildings that it now owns at Brondesbury. The 
College was very close to Mr. Sharpe’s heart, and, after 
failing health had compelled him to resign one by one the 
various offices that he held on educational bodies, he retained 
to the very end his position as Chairman of the Council. A 
colleague who knew him well once said of him: “He hated 
humbug ; slaved for others, and never ground an axe of his own.” 
A homely epitaph, but where could be found one more honour- 
able? 


` 


JOTTINGS. 


Dr. SAMUEL G. GREEN, who died last month at the age of eighty- 
three, used, as one of his school reminiscences, to relate that his Head 
Master used to read aloud to the boys the monthly parts of ‘‘ Pick- 
wick ” as they came out, and that a whole holiday was given in honour 
of Mr. Pickwick’s release from the Fleet. 


Mr. GREGORY SMITH has been appointed to the Chair of English 
Literature at Queen's College, Belfast. 


Mr. T. R. BURNETT, assistant master at Lincoln Grammar School, 
has been appointed Head Master at Kirkby Lonsdale Grammar School. 


Mr. R. S. W. HAYDON, second master at Dewsbury Grammar 
School, has been appointed Head Master of Helston Secondary 
School. 


Mr. R. NORWOOD, assistant master at Isleworth County School, 
has been appointed Head Master of Lutterworth Grammar School. 


THE Rev. C. R. GILBERT has resigned the Head Mastership of 
Coventry Grammar School, which he has held since 1890. 


~ 


Mr. G. H. CLARKE, assistant master in Hymers College, Hull, has 
been appointed Head Master of the Acton County School, to be 
opened next year. 


Miss FLORA STEVENSON died at St. Andrews, on September 28, 
after an operation. Miss Stevenson was Chairman of the Edinburgh 
School Board from 1890 to her death. She was also Vice-President ef 
the Women’s Free Trade Union and of the National Union of Women 
Workers. 
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AT St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School open scholarships in natural 
science (value £110. Ios. each) have been awarded to T. Hare and 
D. Scurlock, equal, and scholarships of fifty guineas to J. Menzies and 
A. G. H. Lovett. University scholarships of sixty guineas each have 
been gained by A. Hamilton, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and R. 
Knowles, Downing College, Cambridge. 


THE combined Entrance Scholarship Examination of the seven 
federated Cambridge Colleges will be held on December § and the 
following days. The last day for sending in applications is Nov- 
ember 28. Sixty-two scholarships are offered, ranging in value from 
480 to £40. The total value of the scholarships, not including close 
Eton scholarships or minor exhibitions, is £3,740. 


AT Emmanuel College a research studentship of £150 a year has 
been awarded to D. E. Mellanby. A similar studentship is announced 
for 1906. It is open to all Cambridge graduates under twenty-eight 
years of age, and may be held in any branch of study. Applications 
must be received by the Master on or before November 20. 


Dr. ALEXANDER McKenzie, M.A., D.Sc. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. 
(Berlin), Lecturer and Senior Demonstrator in the University of 
Birmingham, has been appointed head of the Chemical Department at 
the Birkbeck College, in succession to Dr. John E. Mackenzie, D.Sc. 
(Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Strassburg), who has accepted the appointment 
of Principal of the Technical Institute, Bombay. 


Lord L y: “ Training seems at a standstill. What’s to do?” 

Mr. B e: **T think, my lord, we must put on the screw.” 

Assistant Master: ** Our screw, you mean ; yours is not worth a stiver. 
With better pay no need of a screw-driver.” 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR used the opportunity of the presentation of the 
Lord Mayor-Elect to deliver an address on educational endowments, in 
which his Conservative zeal outran his historical knowledge. According 
to Lord Halsbury, it was those most engaged in trade who founded 
those public schools of which Christ’s Hospital was a noble example 
at a time when no political or personal advantage was to be gained by 
the founders, and no capital was to be made by proclaiming oneself a 
friend of education. Now every one poses as a friend of education and 


(so it is implied) only founds schools as a ‘‘ soft thing” in investments. 


It may be so, but the instance chosen is singularly unfortunate. Mr. 
Leach has shown that Christ’s Hospital was founded not as a grammar 
school, but as a foundling hospital, and the Donation Governors were 
careful to combine business with charity, and get their guzd pro quo. 


Now that it is the fashion to abuse English public schools and to 
crack up French /ycses and German Gymnasien, a favourable report is 
a pleasant variety. Mr. George L. Fox, a distinguished Canadian 
educationist, who has made himself acquainted with both American 
and English schools, writes to the Mew Haven Register: “in 
scholarly and intellectual attainment the average boy who finishes the 
course at a good English school is from one to two years in advance 
of the average boy in this country who has graduated from our second- 
ary schools.” 


AT the recent Diploma Examination of the College of Preceptors 
there were 399 candidates. The passes were as follows :—for Fellow- 
ship, I out of 5; for the Licentiateship, 34 out of 155; for the 
Associateship, 95 out of 241. 


THE following appointments to the teaching staff of the Woolwich 
Polytechnic Day School have been made:—C. H. Davies, B.A. 
(Grammar School, Wakefield); M. M. McCaul, L.L.A. St. Andrews; 
Nora E. Robertson; Amy Houghton, B.A. (Victoria), 


WE regret to learn that Mr. Edward Pinches has been compelled, on 
the ground of failing health, to send in his resignation as a member of 
the Registration Council and to announce that at the end of the year 
he will retire from the Treasurership of the College of Preceptors. In 
the latter post Mr. Pinches succeeded his brother some quarter of a 
century ago, and the success of the College is in no small measure due 
to his prudent management and wise policy. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING must by this time be hardened against 
flattery, but the compliment that Lord Brassey and others paid him 10 
the Zmes of October 14 must have made him blush. They suggested 
as suitable hymns for Nelson Sunday ‘“ Mr. Kipling’s inspired 

(Continued on fage 746.) 
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A Workshop and a University 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CENTURY, APPEALING 
ALIKE TO TEACHER AND PUPIL 


To recognize and deplore the existence of an evil is one thing; 
to adopt measures which will ensure its immediate removal is 
another. 

So it is with our system of national education. On the defects 
of the old system every one was agreed. Educational authorities 
found it cumbrous to manage, teachers had bitter complaints to 
make of remuneration inadequate to the qualifications required of 
them, while, worst of all, pupils earned the stigma of being the 
worst educated children among the great nations of the world. 


A SYSTEM IN THE MELTING POT 


Whether the recent sweeping changes that have been made 
afford radical: remedy for such a distressing state of affairs it is 
impossible now to say. 
transition stage. 


At the present moment we are ina 
The whole system is still in the melting pot, and 
to predict what form it will ultimately assume, however interesting 
a speculation, is from the practical point of view a futile 
proceeding. 

The truth is that, like every radical change, the change in our 
educational system must be a gradual one. Even for that most 
pressing of all reforms, the establishment of a scheme of technical 
instruction comparable to that of Germany, we must be content to 
wait. It is hard indeed to see our young men growing up without 
training in those branches of useful knowledge which can be so 
successfully applied to the business of life; it is hard, also, to see 
whole industries passing into Teutonic and Transatlantic hands, 
simply because from lack of the requisite technical knowledge we 
cannot carry on these industries at home. 

As yet only a beginning has been made with the technical 
colleges and schools which are to provide the remedy for these 
evils. To complete the scheme of technical instruction will be a 
long and costly process. 


THE BOOK FOR THE AMBITIOUS 


Indeed, for some time to come, those whose minds are bent on 
self-improvement, especially those who live remote from large 
centres, will have to depend upon text-books of one sort or another. 


It is this consideration which has prompted the publishers of the | 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR to issue at the 


| 


present moment a work whose purpose it is to provide a complete 
course of education on every subject on which the average man 
could desire instruction. 

Special attention has, of course, been devoted to the technical 
side. Every industry of any importance is treated in its various 
aspects, and in every case just the kind of information is given 
which will enable the worker to make himself more proficient in 
the industry which he follows, and to qualify himself for one of the 
better positions which it offers. 


| THOROUGH, AUTHORITATIVE, AND 
UP-TO-DATE 


The same thoroughness is extended to the other branches of 
knowledge with which the SELFsE DUCATOR deals. Those 
of limited education who wish to qualify for one of the professions 
will find here the means to do so. Nor is woman's work ignored. 
The various occupations which women may enter are treated at 
length, and the avenues to success pointed out by those who have 
themselves achieved success. : 

The names of Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON, Mr. JUSTIN 
MCCARTHY, Sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, and many another of equal 
fame, on the list of contributors are sufficient guarantee that the 
whole book bears the stamp of the highest authority. 


THE CHEAPNESS OF IT 


Not the least remarkable feature about the book is its extra- 
ordinary cheapness. Issued in forty-eight fortnightly parts at 7d. 
a part—%d. a day—it ought surely to be within the reach of the 
most modest purse. 

The SELFs-EDUCATOR is intended primarily for the 
younger generation, but many a young teacher who finds authori- 
tative text-books expensive, and is situated at a distance from a 
good library, may be glad to avail himself or herself of the 
authoritative and up-to-date information contained in the work. 

An interesting booklet, giving more detailed information than is 
possible in this space, may be obtained free of charge from the 
Publisher, 2 CARMELITE HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


Complete in 48 Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. each 
PART I. NOW ON SALE 


160 pages, 4 Coloured Plates 


PART II. 


READY TUESDAY, 7th NOVEMBER 
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‘ Recessional,’ and several of the magnificent psalms of David.” 
Hlorace’s ‘‘ praesens divus habebitur Augustus ” is not a patch on Lord 
Brassey. It remimds us of the schoolboy’s answer, ‘* The first three 
Gospels are synoptical, but St. John’s is divine.” 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE.—Conclusion of draft 
from Mary Jane to Marie-Louise : 
et prenez un bon bas a vous meme.’ 


letter 
, Donnez mon amour a votre pere 


OVERHEARD at the opening of the Goldsmiths’ Institute :—‘* How 
are you? Not met for ages. How's the Board getting on? ”—‘* Oh, 
I’ve left the Board! Lots of changes there lately.” ‘*So I gather. 
They’ve dropped administration and taken to essay writing.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


English. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. I. Text edited by Arnold Glover. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The English Dialect Grammar. By Joseph Wright. 

Modern English Literature. By Edmund Gosse. 
Edition. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

The Age of Transition. Vol. I., The Poets ; Vol. II., The Dramatists 
and Prose Writers. By F. J. Snell. Bell, each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 

English Men of Letters.—Sir Thomas Browne. By Edmund Gosse. 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Longmans’ Silver Library.—Selections from, the Writings of Lord 
Macaulay. By Sir G. Trevelyan. Selections from the Writings 
of J. A. Froude. By P. S. Allen. Each 3s. 6d. 


History. 


Industrial History of the United States. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

England under the Tudors. By Arthur D. Innes. Methuen, Ios. net. 

Theodore of Studium, his Life and Times. By Alice Gardner. 
Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

Development of European Nations, 1870-19c0. By J. Holland Rose. 
Constable, 18s. net. 

Rome and Pompeii: Archzological Rambles. By Gaston Boissier. 
Translated by T. Havelock Fisher. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Contemporary France. Vol. IT. (1873-1875). By Gabriel Hanotaux. 
Constable, 15s. net. 


Frowde, 16s. net. 
New and Revised 


By Prof. Katharine Coman. 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Treatise on Pure Geometry. 
Edition. Clarendon Press. 9s. net. 
Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. By J. Alison and J. B. Clark. 


Oliver & Boyd, 4s. 
By H. S. Carslaw. 


By J. W. Russell. Second 


Introduction to the Infinitesimal Calculus. 
Longmans, 5s. net. 
Miscellaneous. 


The Bible and Christian Life. By Walter Lock, Warden of Keble 
College. Methuen, 6s. 

Kipps: the Story of a Simple Soul. By H. G. Wells. 

The Children of Good Fortune: an Essay in Morals. 
Henderson. Constable, 5s. net. 

Counsels for the Young: Extracts from Letters of Mandell Creighton. 
Edited by Louise Creighton. Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan, 6s. 
By C. Hanford 


Pedagogics. 
Hygiene for School Teachers. By A. Watt Smyth. 
shall, 6s. 
Text-Book of the History of Education. 
millan, 8s. net. 
Lingua Materna : Chapters on the School Teaching of English. By 
Richard Wilson. Arnold, 3s. 6d. 


Science. 


Handbook of Metallurgy. By Dr. Carl Schnabel, translated by Henry 
Louis. Second Edition. Vol. I., Copper, Lead, Silver, Gold. 
Macmillan, 25s. net. 

Radio-activity. By Prof. E. Rutherford. 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to Glen: By J. E. Marr. 
Press, 3s. net. 

Elements of Electrical Engineering. By T. Sewell. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crosby Lockwood, 7s. 6d. net. 

Second Stage Inorganic Chemistry (Advanced). By G. H.. Bailey. 
Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Clive, 4s. 6d. 


Simpkin, Mar- 


By Prof. P. Monroe. Mac- 


Second Edition. Cam- 


Cambridge University 


[Acknowledgments of numerous Modern Languaze books and others 
are unavoidably neld over till next month.] 
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mn receipt of Penny Stamp for postage. Sample 
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100,000 Tins Sold to the 
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ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 
COLOURS For BRUSHWERK 


Horle’s Snow White for Brashwerk 
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F. HORLE ô CO., 
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INK 


POWDERS 


Price 2s. net. 


Now ready. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


Descriptive Catalogue 


HISTORICAL NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. 


— —— am 


EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Lone Acre, W.C. 


WOODS 


LANTERNS 


LANTERNS. APPARATUS. 
Thousands of Slides for Educational Purposes, 
‘ides made from customers own prints & negatives. 

Catalogue (400 pages) post free 2d. 
E. G. WOOD, Dept. A., 2 Queen St., 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLES LIST. 
ALMOND OF LORETTO 


Being the Life and a Selection from the Letters of HELY 
HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A. Glasgow; M.A. Oxon. ; 
LL.D. Glasgow; Head Master of Loretto School (1862-1903). 
By ROBERT JAMESON MACKENZIE, M.A. Oxon., late Rector 
of Edinburgh Academy. 

With Frontispiece Portrait. 


Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Chicago. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, many in colour, Maps, and Plans. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is one of the most sensible and useful histories of antiquity for the use of 
students that we have ever seen.” —Cambridge Review. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Head of the Department of 
Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Introductory 
Study of the Structure and Function of Human Conscious- 
ness. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book is one of high interest to the student of psychology.” 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


By Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. With a Portrait of 
the Author, and 218 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDENS. 


By FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 


TIME-TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By M. Morison. Oblong folio. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Contents: Parallel Tables, Genealogical Tables—Ruling 


Monarchs—General Chart of Ancient and Modern History— 
Index—Maps showing Europe at various Periods. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY and JOHN GARSTANG. With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By JOHN Davipson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the Original 
Impression of which is now out of print. Price 4s. net per vol. 
Complete in twelve uniform vols. (of about 400 8vo pages each, 
sold separately). : 


,“ The series of volumes comprising AW ENGLISH GARNER is honourably 
distinguished among the cheap reprints of our time by the value and weight of the 
introduction provided." — A thenceum. 


ENGLISH REPRINTS. 


Edited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER, F.S.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, London; late English Examiner at the London Uni- 
versity, and also at the Victoria University, Manchester; 
Emeritus Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Mason College, Birmingham. 

Bound in green cloth, 30 volumes, sold separately, from 
ls. each. 


Lists and Complete Catalogue post free on application to 


AROHIBALD CONSTABLE & OO. LTD. 
16 James Street Haymarket London S.W. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


AST month we gave some account of the introductory 
memorandum by the Chief Inspector of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, which stands as a preface to the reports of 
the five women Inspectors appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of school-children under five years of age. It was a 
summary of a summary, and, though we find nothing to alter, 
yet, from its nature, it could but inadequately convey the im- 
pression left by the perusal of the full reports. These vary 
greatly in value and to some extent in the conclusions reached ; 
but this diversity in detail serves only to emphasize and ac- 
centuate the unanimous and almost unqualified condemnation 
of the existing system. 

It is an exceeding bitter cry, this cry of the children, repeated 
in a monotone of five voices, hardly less pathetic than that 
written by Mrs. Browning half a century ago—in some ways 
more pathetic, as the evil in this case has been wrought by 
want of thought and misguided philanthropy, and was therefore 
remediable—not by heartless selfishness which knew no law 
but compulsion. We have no wish to exaggerate, and we gladly’ 
admit that the very publication of such a report is a sign of 
repentance and a guarantee of instant reformation. Yet there 
is no blinking the fact that out of the mouths of the Board’s 
own Inspectors it is proved that a cast-iron Code, with pay- 
ments by results and a system of men Inspectors who have no 
knowledge, either practical or theoretical, of child nature, and 
of teachers whose bread depends on satisfying such Inspectors, 
and partly on the numbers on the register, have produced a 
tyranny almost as grinding, and differing only in degree, from 
the old tyranny of the coal mine and the cotton mill. 


“ For oh,” say the children, ‘‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap ; 

If we cared for any meadows it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping, 
We fall upon our faces trying to go, 

And underneath our heavy eyclids drooping 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day long, we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground, 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round.” 
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Mutatis mutandis, this lament might serve for some of the 
infant schools described in this volume, and even round the 
best shades of the prison-house begin to close. Let us compare 
“A Day of my Life at School, by an Infant,” for every item of 
which we can give chapter and verse. Breakfast at 7—tea 
and dry bread, with a pickled onion ; 9-9.30, stood for prayer 
and hymns ; 9.30-10, stood for reading lesson ; 10-10.45, sew- 
ing lesson, threaded needle; 10.45-11, recreation, filed past 
teacher, toed the chalk-line, and back to desks; 11-11.30, 
arithmetic—repeated 12x1, &c., 100 times ; 11.30~12, spelling, 
said 6-a-6, &c., in chorus ; 12, dinner—Turkish delight and a 
bull’s-eye ; 2-2.30, drill, dumb-bells, standing on seats—Tom 
knocked me over, and I was punished ; 2.30-3, teacher told 
story—asleep ; 3-3.10, recreation, as morning ; 3.10-3.45, wrote 
alphabet on slates ; 3.45-4, cleaned slates. 

This is an extreme instance of what might, and we cannot 
doubt does, occasionally befall an infant of four. At the oppo- 
site extreme, we have the picture by Miss Callis of an infant 
school under the Barry Borough Council, which has frankly 
adopted Froebelian methods—talks, stories, drawing, “ occupa- 
tions,” and games, in place of the three R’s, drill, and needle- 
work. And we have the further testimony of Miss Munday 
that a freer nursery spirit is beginning to prevail, and that in 
schools where classes are not too large (these are still the ex- 
ception) the babies’ lot is a bright and happy.one. 

The main object of the inquiry was to determine the age at 
which children should be sent to school, and one of the leading 
questions that the Inspectors had to answer was whether children 
who have begun their schooling under five turn out better 
scholars than those who join later. On this point the evidence 
is overwhelming. Though at starting the later comers may be 
less proficient in the mechanical arts of reading and writing, 
yet they are more intelligent and soon outstrip the old stagers. 
But this argument is not conclusive. Those who are kept back 
come from a superior class of homes ; they are better nourished 
and better tended by their parents. It does not touch the 
question whether the waifs and wastrels would be better or 
worse off if they were excluded from school till they were five. 

The Government, as is usual with this Government, has an 
open mind. It will consider the matter and meanwhile shifts 
its responsibility on to the Local Authorities. “Fais ce que 
voudras ” is its motto. 

The Z¥mes, as might be expected, goes further. The 
Report confirms the suspicion it has long entertained “as to 
the educational value, from a national point of view, of infants’ 
schools and departments.” They are irregularly attended ; 
they are centres of infection, and they shift the natural responsi- 
bility from the parent to the State. Why should we not be 
content, as other countries are, with enforcing education from 
the age of five or six? By all means, we answer, if, as other 
countries do, we provide in their stead nurseries or créches. 
But to the Times the Chief Inspector’s suggestion to this effect 
savours of socialism : it threatens to aggravate “the growing 
uneasiness as to educational burdens.” 

It is curious to find these identical objections stated cat- 
egorically in Buisson’s “ Dictionnaire de Pédagogie” under the 
article “Créches,” and we cannot do better than reproduce 
M. Marbeau’s comment: “ Ces objections, souvent réfutées, se 
reproduisirent jusqu’au moment où l’expérience, juge sans appel, 
les eut définitivement condamnées.” 

There remains to consider one important point on which the 
five Inspectors are by no means agreed. Who are to be the 
teachers or guardians of the reformed infant schools or day 
nurseries—call them what you will—that all alike would see 
established? Miss Munday desiderates teachers holding the 
Higher Froebel Certificate and trained at the Froebel Institute. 
Miss Callis wants for infants under five bright, sympathetic 
girls with the motherly instinct strongly developed ; in fact, a 
superior class of nursemaids. There seems to us a happy mean 
between these two extremists. A trained Kindergarinerin for 
every twenty-five babies is a luxury that no country could 
afford. On the other hand, for such a post some acquaintance 
with Froebelian methods and some knowledge of hygiene seem 
to us essential qualifications. If a special course of training 
were provided for girls leaving school at sixteen or seventeen 
which led to such appointments, there would be no lack of 
candidates. 

A word of explanation must be added. We have purposely 
ignored what is, in a sense, the most striking and significant 


of the five reports. Miss Bathurst brings a series of the gravest 
charges against the Board, its Inspectors, managers, and teach- 
ers. The Board prefixes a note of warning, and traverses many 
of the statements in footnotes. As all names are omitted, it is 
impossible for the public to pronounce judgment, and we have 
still to hear Miss Bathurst’s defence. 

To publish her Report in its present form was, we hold, a 
grave error of judgment, though we doubt not that in ordering 
its publication the Board were actuated by the honourable 
motive of unwillingness to suppress a Report which reflected 
on themselves and their officers. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ITS WORK. 


HE central idea of the League of the Empire, as far as 

.regards its educational function, is the affiliation of 
schools of like grade throughout the Empire for correspond- 
ence and exchange of work, whether descriptive letters, essays, 
photographs, or Nature-study specimens. Other work in hand 
is the exchange of specimens for school museums and collec- 
tions, and the procuring of valuable statistics and other in- 
formation as to the methods and standards of work and con- 
ditions in the teaching profession throughout the Empire. It 
has also undertaken the sending out of magazines and other 
literature to schools in outlying colonies. 

In all cases it is the school applying to be “linked” to 
another school which chooses the part of the world with a 
school in which it desires to correspond ; and great care must, 
of course, be exercised to link only schools of similar standing 
and grade. 

Proof of how the idea has appealed to leading English 
educational authorities may be found by perusal of the list of 
Vice-Presidents of the League, which includes such names as 
those of the new Head Master of Eton, Canon Lyttelton ; 
Dr. Burge, the Head Master of Winchester ; and Prof. Sir 
Richard Jebb. Among the leading colonials and Angilo-colonials 
on the list are the Agents-General for the different colonies, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P.,and Lord Strathcona, the President. Also 
so able a man as the present Premier of New Zealand (able, 
yes, apart from any opinion as to his politics), and one of the 
best colonial governors that there ever has been, and much 
the best New Zealand ever had, Lord Ranfurly, are both 
greatly interested in the idea, Mr. Seddon having become a 
member of the League Council, and having ordered the pur- 
chase of its pamphlets for distribution among the schools. 

If further proof be needed that colonial educational author- 
ities have at once recognized that the League has, indeed, got 
hold of the right idea, and is carrying it out in the right way, 
entirely free from sectarian or party bias, and purely on its 
educational merits, the official position of the League may be 
cited. The Colonial Office thought its. proposals sufficiently 
important to send a special dispatch about them; and the 
schemes proposed were accepted by every country in the 
Empire. Writing as a colonial myself, having had a purely 
colonial education, and being in constant touch with colonial 
children, I am convinced that the work of this society will tend 
to remedy one of the great defects of a colonial education—the 
difficulty of getting children to take enough interest in matters 
outside their own colony. Knowing what I do, also, of the 
lack of information of supposedly educated English people 
about our colonies, and how they often go out to a colony 
without the remotest idea of what they may expect there 
cannot but guess at a gap which the extended working of such 
a system as this might do much to fill, especially now, when 
there is so much talk—I would like to say prating—about send- 
ing “ our superfluous population,” in particular “ our superfluous 
women,” to the colonies. 

So highly, indeed, did the present Colonial Secretary think 
of the League’s educational work that he wrote this year that 
he “ would be pleased that one of his Committees should co- 
Operate in any way with its work, which, he was glad to leam, 
is being strengthened and extended.” Of testimony from the 
colonies there is no end. The Superintendent-General of 
Education for Cape Colony wrote to the President of the local 
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branch of the League: “Every assistance I can give your 
society you can always reckon upon. The assistance is really 
mutual, and I have a consciousness that considerable educa- 
tional good has accrued from your work.” The League is the 
official agent for reciprocal educational work to four of the 
Colonial Education Departments ; throughout the Canadian 
Provinces, except the two recently named North-West Provinces, 
its literature is distributed, and one of the Canadian Educational 
Superintendents recommends the inter-imperial correspondence 
scheme “as the most effective way of developing the ideas and 
interests of pupils and of preparing them effectively for citizen- 
ship of our great Empire.” [n Australia, also, the League has 
done much good work, and has several local branches. 

From teachers there are many testimonies to the good done 
to their children by association with the League, especially to 
the greatly increased interest taken by them in their work. 
One head mistress tells us that never before had she been able 
to get such good work from her pupils as that which they were 
spurred up to do by the thought that their work was interesting 
to their friends in a colonial school. In several primary 
schools in particular the teachers have noted how expectantly 
the colonial children’s letters were awaited, what lamentations 
arose when once some of them failed to arrive to time, and how 
in one case even the routes by which the letters must come 
were looked out. Almost every letter bears witness to the 
desire of the sender to enter into correspondence—a perfectly 
spontaneous desire, since the letters go away just as they 
are written. 

There is one letter, for instance, from a boy pupil-teacher in 
Australia, which is a most valuable, if boyishly worded, testi- 
mony to the practical value of the work of the League. 


Many of us [he says] at first thought it absurd to be writing to 
some one they had never seen or heard of before; yet now, as 
we write to our chosen friend, in a distant country, it is mar- 
vellous how friendly, even intimate, we feel. I write like an old 
friend, in fact. ... The accounts of school life and outside experiences, 
with descriptions of people, places, and animals in other countries, are 
both instructing and amusing, much more interesting than reading a 
carefully worded, formal account in a magazine (also more likely to be 
correct). . . . The pleasure of writing is not the only pleasure to be 
obtained from the union. Some of us have sent specimens of natural 
history, native plants and wild flowers, pictures and post-cards, showing 
views of Australia, &c., and are expectantly awaiting specimens from 
our correspondent. By comparing letters, a member not only receives 
ideas of the particular country in which his correspondent lives, but 
also of the country in which his friends’ correspondents live. 


“We are studying the book call ‘Oliver Twist,’” write some 
Indian children to Sheffield children, “in which the flower 
groundsel is mentioned. You will be pleased to hear that you 
gave us an idea of what groundsel is.” This because specimens 
of the plant had been sent along with other common English 
feld plants, and had been looked up among them by the 
children. Instances like this might be mentioned almost ad 
libitusn: it suffices to cite two or three at random. 

The mention of groundsel brings to mind the section of the 
League of the Empire which is devoted to Nature-study, the 
chairman of which is an Eton master, Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, M.A., and whose honorary secretary is the curator of the 
Eton College Museum, Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb. This Com- 
mittee has recently issued a paper suggesting the kind of re- 
ciprocal Nature-study work which it thinks might be undertaken. 
It has drawn up a list of six subjects about which illustrated 
records of continued observations may be made, such as the 
Sun, the character of the surrounding neighbourhood of any 
school, the life history of a common plant or animal, a descrip- 
tion of a pond and its inhabitants or of a tree and its visitors. 
Most of these subjects could be studied in any part of the world. 

So far, almost of necessity, since its work was at first experi- 
mental, the League’s activities have been chiefly confined to 
Superintending the linking of schools for exchange of letters, 
though out of the letters much else has grown spontaneously, 
for instance, the exchange of photographs, in which Win- 
chester College and Melbourne Grammar School have led 
the way. 

Of the inter-colonial school competitions and Lord Meath’s 
prizes mention has already been made in this journal. 

As instances of corresponding schools, may be cited Win- 

. Chester High School, and the Advanced School for Girls, 
Adelaide (South Australia); Epsom College and Combermere 


School, Barbados ; Howell’s School, Denbigh, and Bishop’s 
Strachan School, Toronto; Notting Hill High School and 
Rondebosch High School, Cape Town ; Kenwood Preparatory 
School, Sheffield,and St. Paul’s School, Calcutta; while the Allan 
School, Stirling, is linked to several schools, as is also the 
Moss Side Higher-Grade School, Manchester. 

Besides the advantages which were anticipated from the 
working of this interesting scheme, it is evident that many un- 
foreseen by its promoters are actually resulting. It is clearly 
shown, by the English children’s letters especially, that the 
writers must have been incited to take an interest in their sur- 
roundings, in their native towns, such as they never felt 
before ; and the same applies to the colonial children. Eng- 
lish children relate, often charmingly, their local history, and 
describe the specialities of their town—why Saffron Walden 
came by its name, what Banbury cakes are, and what cause 
Banbury has to be proud of herself; or they justify the climate 
of Sheffield or even of London to their correspondents over 
sea. ‘Although we live in London, where there are nearly all 
houses, we are not so stuffed up as people think.” And there 
follows an enumeration of the large London parks. Canadian 
children, after retailing the wonderful natural wealth of their 
country, are careful to remind the Enylish children that “apart 
from this our land is a land of history and romance.” And 
there follows some account of the famous Canadian battle- 
fields and of the village described in Longfellow’s “ Evangel- 
ine.” The young Canadians will not allow the Dominion to be 
undervalued, and few children’s letters are so lively as theirs. 

The variety of subjects dealt with in these school letters from 
all round the Empire is hardly to be realized except by one 
who has the privilege and pleasure of looking over them. 
They are often exceedingly graphic, and they give a really 
wonderful picture of the conditions of child life in all parts of 
the English-speaking world, from Ireland to the backwoods of 
Canada, and from the heart of the British metropolis to the 
“still-vexed Bermoothes.” A wonderful light, also, they throw 
on the varied conditions of school life which climate and other 
circumstances compel in different parts of our colonies ; and 
they must, in time, afford their receivers much practical 
familiarity with the customs of one, at least, of those oversea 
possessions to which in time it 1s more than likely they 
may have to emigrate themselves. It seems, indeed, the 
most practical way of giving children a living interest in the 
geography and history of and conditions of life in, at any rate, 
part of the British Empire, even in its products, plants, and 
animals, that has yet been hit upon, to say nothing of its etfect, 
obvious to any one who reads any half-dozen letters taken at 
random, in rendering firmer those invincible bonds of senti- 
ment and good feeling between all parts of the red-painted 
world—an effect which, as a colonial, I cannot but believe that 
every British subject desires, at least if it can be brought about 
by so gentle a means as friendly co-operation, mutual service, 
educational interchange between child and child or school and 
school. 

The Hon. Secretary of the League is Mrs. Ord Marshall, 
and its offices are at the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 5 

C. A. B. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS IN THE BALANCE. 


HE Report of the Boards Examiners on the work of 
candidates in the King’s Scholarship Examination, 1904, 

is depressing reading. The large majority of these were pupil- 
teachers in the last year of their engagements. The remainder, 
among whom were found both the worst and the best, consisted 
of “Article 68” and of those who had previously passed ina 
low class. In the most important subject—English Literature 
and Composition—it is reported that the formal grammar was 
fair, and that the “ books for general reading ” had been read 
with interest and appreciation. On the other hand, the “ books 
for detailed study” had been crammed without intelligence. 
Whatever was not reproduced from the notes was worthless. 
Of the essays not more than 15 to 20 per cent. could be 
adjudged as good. Few of the candidates could be trusted to 
correct the compositions of children in the elementary schools. 
It is the same in History. > The sco,é of a question was not 
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grasped. At least a third of all that was written was irrelevant. 
There was no appreciation of cause and effect. Only cram 
publications and primers have been studied. 

It would be tedious to pursue our analysis, but the reports on 
foreign languages deserve particular attention. French was 
taken by some 6,500: of these only the 10 per cent. who obtained 
sixty marks out of a maximum hundred are pronounced fit to 
teach the subject even to young children. The passage for 
composition is pronounced by several of the examiners too 
difficult, but it is distinctly below the standard of the Cambridge 
Junior Locals. To the same effect in Latin it is reported that 
the bulk of the candidates cannot tackle an easy unseen, and 
that the preparation of a set book is the only part of the study 
that has any value, and that only provided that the study is 
continued for another couple of years. 

With such results it seems to us very questionable whether it 
is wise policy to encourage pupil-teachers to take up a foreign 
language. With nine-tenths it has proved almost a pure waste 
of time. Fortunately, the Report has only an historical interest, 
and we have to consider the conditions under the new Pupil- 
Teacher Regulations. But, as is pointed out in a prefatory 
note, this record of the past may serve to show the directors 
of pupil-teacher centres the points in which young teachers 
chiefly need guidance and support. To us the main lesson 
they seem to convey is summed up in the homely adage: “‘ Non 
multa, sed multum.” 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The professors of history and geography having been, as we reported, 
clamorous for more time and attention to be given to 
their subjects, a new ministerial decree regulates 
the hours and matters of instructio 1 in the classes of 
‘“ Philosophie” and ‘* Mathématiques.” To history and geography 
together are assigned three hours a week during the first half” year and 
four during the second ; geography regarded separately must have at 
least one hour a week given to it throughout the year in these, the 
highest, classes of wees and colièges for boys. The programme of 
matters to be taught in history shows singular breadth of view; but we 
will confine ourselves here to geography. The end to be sought in 
teaching the subject, says the decree, is to make the pupil acquainted 
with the economig condition of the principal Powers—a study which 
presupposes a knowledge of their geographical circumstances. As to 
the latter, there can be no question of minute particularity; what is to 
be impressed are the main features of great geographical regions, with 
reference to contour, climate, hydrography, natural productions, &c. 
In treating of physical geography, which will naturally be dealt with 
before economic conditions are examined, the professor may group 
several States: he may, for example, regard Central Europe as a whole, 
or he may connect Canada with the United States. The principal 
Powers are specified to be: the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, China and 
Japan, the United States, the Argentine Republic and Brazil. It is of 
itself a lesson in history and geography to observe that Spain is ignored 
and Japan insisted on. The chief roads, railways, ocean trading 
routes, and lines of telegraphic communication are to be mastered as 
well as the natural features of the various countries. And when geo- 
graphy has been studied in this way @ is correlated with history. Thus 
the French boy will learn the physical geography of the United States, 
will consider the expansion of the country, the growth of its population, 
and its present economic condition. Then in his history lessons he will 
be taught about the political organization of the Republic, about the 
abolition of slavery, and about the new policy of annexation. Surely 
the scheme is of ideal excellence ; but practicable only if much detail is 
thrown overboard. 


Geography. 


GERMANY. 


Albeit that Karl Blind has been discoursing against co-education in the 
Vossische Zeitung, experiments with the education 
of boys and girls together are being made from 
time to time in Germany. Some of them have 
already been reported in this column. A much valued correspondent 
now writes from Hessen :—‘‘ Co-education is occasionally talked about 
here, and there have been advances made in this direction. At Ingel- 
heim and Gernsheim, perhaps at other places too, girls are received in 
the Realschule up to the age of fourteen. At Darmstadt some girls 
have entered the Gymnasium, &c.” The steps are timid, the co- 
education contemplated being doubtless the partial and not the complete. 


Co-education. 


What is marvellous is that they should be taken at all in Germany. 
For the country, justly proud of its educational institutions, is some- 
what conservative with regard to them ; and, when there is anything to 
be mended, it loves to set examples rather than to follow them. 


The Part/atsfrage, as many of our readers will know, is the question 
of bestowing equal mghts on the pupils of all the 
three higher schools: the Gymnasium, the Keal- 
gymnasium, and the Oberrealschule. The Prussian 
reform is the innovation (made about four years ago) by which they 
were actually bestowed in Prussia so far as the general law of Germany 
allows. In the great North German kingdom all professions are now 
open to students coming from any one of the three schools, except that 
theology is still the preserve of the gymnasiast. A cry is continually 
being raised for the extension of the Prussian reform to all parts of 
Germany. It must be remembered that in such matters the several 
States of the Confederacy have, in great measure, free hands; it is, 
therefore, not surprising that usage should exhibit great diversity. On 
the whole, opinion sets in favour of the extension. Elsass- Lothringen, 
for example, has lately adopted the principle of equality. Prof. 
Eickhoff, pleading in the Pudagogisches Archiv for universal parity, 
urges a consideration which is often lost sight of. It has always been 
maintained by the opponents of change that the effect of the freeing of 
the Aealeymnasium and the Oberrealschule would be to cause a rush of 
students to the already overcrowded learned professions, and so assist 
in the creation of that intellectual proletariate which the German 
Emperor dreads so much. But in practice the result is not found to 
follow. The number of those in Prussia who devote themselves to 
theology, law, or medicine is, in proportion to those who take up some 
technical or practical calling, less than before. It used to be said that 
the world stood open to him who passed successfully out of the Gyrn- 
nastum. Now, says Prof. Eickhoff, Aalf the world ts closed to him. 
The case is the same in England or France as in Germany. Owing to 
the progress of science and to the numerous applications of science to 
the satisfying of human wants there are at least thirty professions that 
may fairly rank as learned, whereas there were once but three. A boy 
whose education has been purely classical will find ten professions 
shutting their doors against him for every one that 1s open. 


It is not the object of a Foreign Note to exalt modern schools and 
sides at the expense of classical. But admonitions 
like that of Prof. Eickhoff, reminding us that we 
live in a changed and changing world, come from 
so many quarters,that we feel bound to call attention to them. More- 
over, the students whom we have held to be at a disadvantge in practical 
life are those who have received a pure/y classical education ; and we 
are prepared to be told that none such can now be found. But, in 
Germany, even the gymnasiast gets less classics than with us—no verse 
composition, prose exercises rather than prose composition, and, in the 
highest forms, only thirteen hours Latin and Greek out of thirty in 
school. Our readers, however, may like to see the Prussian time- 
table and do their own criticizing. Itis for Gymnasien ; U III. denotes 
Ontertertia, O III. Obertertia, and so on. 


Parity again. 


About Olassios. 
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The meaning of the time-table is this: If the sixth-form boy in an 
English classical school (the normal school week being taken as twenty- 
six hours) were treated like the German boy at the same stage, he 
would have, on an average, fess than tivo hours a day for classics. 
How much he ought to have we do not stay to discuss. 


Strange to relate, even in Germany, where the heads of girls’ schools 
are most frequently men, the phenomenon known 
as the ‘‘ feminization ” (the word is not ours) of the 
school is becoming apparent. A short time ago a 
woman teacher in a boys’ class at a Berlin Gemeindeschule was a great 
rarity. According to the lists for the present year, there afe only 


Women Teachers 
of Boys. 
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thirty-seven of these schools having boys’ classes in which there is no 
woman teacher. In 102 schools there are 224 women teaching boys’ 
classes, and in 22 schools there are 50 teaching mixed classes; so that, 
in all, 274 women—it is one-sixth of the women teachers employed in 
Berlin—are instructing boys. In one school, out of 16 classes no less 
than 7 are in the hands of women. Thirty women are engaged as 
teachers of gymnastics in boys’ schools. 


ITALY. 


A little educational quarrel, conducted with the usual peaceful 
weapons of protests, letters to the press, and re- 
solutions of scholastic bodies still rages around 
the circular issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction under date November 11, 1904. It is, in one sense, about 
our old friend Greek. We state the issue as clearly as we can in a 
short form. The circular introduced a material change into secondary 
education in Italy. After absolving the gymnasium, a bey remains 
three years in the /iceo, and receives, on passing out of it with success, 
the /icenza liceale, a diploma which opens to him all the faculties of 
the University. In order to obtain it he was formerly obliged to take 
all the courses—Italian, Latin and Greek language and literature, 
history and geography, philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
&c. But under the new system he takes all these courses only for the 
first year ; at the beginning of the second he has the right of choosing 
between the study of Greek and that of mathematics. If he decides for 
Greek, he has no mathematics in his second and third years at the 
liceo ; if for mathematics, he gets no more Greek except a few lessons 
on the history of Hellenic civilization. Hence the diversity of opinion 
to which we have referred. In England it would be, we think, the 
Greeks that would resist the innova'ion. Italy sees the mathematicians 
most indignant. To permit a choice, they contend, is to say that 
mathematics are not indispensable to general culture, and they object 
to a certain overcrowding of the time-table in the earlier stages of in- 
struction that results from the change. Meanwhile, if we are correctly 
informed, the Italian boy kas discovered the weak point of options, and 
enrols himself under the standard of the more lenient preceptor. 


Diverse Views. 


UNITED STATES. 


It does not surprise us to learn that the United States is beginning to 
feel a lack of good teachers—of ignorant and un- 


in the Senay of Successful men willing to teach for bread most 
Teachers. countries have an abundant supply. We may quote 


in support of our statement a few sentences from 
the annual report of the Superintendent of Newark, New Jersey: ‘fA 
few years ago it was possible to secure competent and experienced 
principals and teachers at almost any salary that might be offered. 
That time has passed. To-day experienced and successful principals 
and teachers are everywhere in great demand. During the year not a 
few large cities, including, it is said, Chicago and St. Louis, have 
found it necessary for the first time to advertise for principals and 
teachers. New York City, by reason of its rapid growth, and still 
more rapid extension of public-school facilities, has found it almost 
Impossible to secure an adequate supply of trained and competent 
teachers,” 
The causes of the decline are economic ; there is no diminution of the 
national enthusiasm for education. 


CAPE COLONY. 


Having got the School Boards Act, the Education Authority is ad- 
dressing itself to the training of teachers, or, rather, 
Training š : ; re 
of Teachers. it has begun to call public attention to the subject. 
Inthe ofheial Aducation Gazette itis emphasized that 
the great want of the Cape educational system at the present time is a 
supply of (1) liberally educated and (2) professionally trained teachers 
rom whose ranks men for the higher and more responsible posts might 
eventually be drawn. The Gaze/fe deems a University education valu- 
able not only by reason of the knowledge acquired, but also because it 
is of great importance for the future schoolmaster that during his 
Student days he should meet and associate with young men preparing for 
other professions. ‘So much of his future life is spent within the 
school and in constant association with the immature minds of his pupils, 
and so little of it out in the world and in business intercourse with men, 
that it is almost inevitable that there will be developed in his mental 
Constitution the schoolmaster’s special failing, namely, pedantry—a 
thing bad for himself and bad for his teaching. Against this a Uni- 
versity education is a very considerable safeguard.” 

Now mark what they think in Cape Colony as to the desirability of 
training for secondary teachers: ‘f As regards the other qualification, 
the advantage of training is now beginning to be recognized throughout 
the English-speaking world. Indeed, its value can be easily demon- 


strated. It has been proved over and over again that the ordinary 
untrained University graduate who has been given charge of, say, a 
large Standard V. class will not succeed in doing the work either with 
the easy mastery or with the successful results that mark and attend 
the work of the average trained and certificated teacher. Indeed, 
University experience at the outset of the teachers career is often 
somewhat of a hindrance to him. The mental outlook and mental 
processes there acquired have so far removed him from the children he 
is teaching. A course of training is therefore for the University 
graduate invaluable.” 

We think we know where these opinions have been formulated 
before. We are all the more pleased to find them being promulgated 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and we have no doubt that we shall 
presently hear that they have been adopted at Cape Horn, and also 
in the icebound regions of the North. The Gazette, having set forth 
what has already been done in England and Wales for the training of 
teachers, ends by observing that the state of affairs, and so the means 
to be sought for solving the problem of training, are not quite the 
same as at home. *‘The conditions in Cape Colony are, no doubt, 
in some respects different from conditions in Great Britain. For 
example, the question of the co-ordination cf primary and secondary 
education is not complicated in this country to the same extent as in 
England by the difficulties presented by social inequality and class dis- 
tinctions. The typical first-class school here not only provides ele- 
mentary education for all the white children of the village, but also 
has a secondary department, and works for the matriculation examina- 
tions. Accordingly, the sharp distinction between the primary and 
the secondary teacher is not so strictly maintained. Our simpler con- 
ditions, however, only make the question easier of solution. For the 
rest, the arrangements to be adopted must follow more or less closely 
the lines on which the work has already been successfully prosecuted 
elsewhere.” 


The Bill for establishing School Boards and otherwise promoling 
education, of which a summary appeared in this 
column, has passed through the Legislative Council 
and, having received the Governor's assent, has 
now become law under the title of ‘‘ The School 
Boards Act, 1905.” It is anticipated that the measure will cause a 
great raising of the standard of education in Cape Colony. A notable 
feature of the Act is that it requires land, not less than two acres in 
extent, to be set apart for school purposes before any new public or 
private township is established, or any new Municipality or Village 
Management Board proclaimed. To secure thus in advance an endow- 
ment for education is a plan not novel, but nevertheless excellent and 
worthy of imitation in all colonies. 


The 
School Boards 
Act. 


Another Act just promulgated is designed to prevent the sale of 
tobacco and cigarettes to children under the age 
of sixteen. By it dealers are prohibited from 


Smoking by 
ea supplying such articles to those below the specified 


‘age, except on the production of a written order signed by the parent, 


guardian, or employer ; and teachers may take them from their pupils 
to hand them to the home authority. We have known the trick done 
without warrant of law. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The Report of the Education Minister for 1904 is a record of pro- 
ER ence gress. The average enrolment for the year was 

at School. 26,272, as against 24,532 in 1903; the average 
attendance was 22,III, as against 20,283 in the 
previous year. Enrolment, attendance, and the ratio of attendance to 
enrolment are all increased. We quote from the Report a few words 
which, in dealing with attendance, bring out some circumstances of 
life in the colony. *‘ It must be remembered that, though no child is 
compelled to atend school until he has reached the age of six, children 
are admitted, if their parents wish it, when they are three years oid ; 
2,673 children of under six years of age were on the rolls during 1904— 
more than 10 per cent. of the total enrolment. The attendance of such 
young children is naturally more irregular than that of older children, 
and their inclusion tends to lower the percentage, On the goldfields, 
owing to the heat, the attendance is always lower in the summer ; and 
the fact that numbers of children are sent by the Fresh Air League for 
a holiday on the coast during the school terms lowers the figures still 
further. In many districts the scattered nature of the settlement 
involves the travelling of long distances by the children who attend 
school. In spite of these conditions our average attendance is very 
high, and has for several years exceeded that of any other Australian 
State. This result is largely due to the admirable provision of our 
Education Act, to the excellent work of our compulsory officers, and to 
the valuable assistance given by the police.” 

The policeman as an attendance officer has always been our ¿éte 
notre; but the conditions in Western Australia are peculiar, and 
perhaps, on the whole, it is better for a child to be got into school by 
a constable than to remain untaught outside it. 
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Weextract from the Report a few other particulars of the educational 
work that is being carried on in Western Australia. 
A certain number of teachers are prepared for their 
duties in the Training College, seventeen com- 
pleting their course there during the year in question. The college is 
ed principally with monitors from the elementary schools. They 
receive a preliminary training in the monitors’ classes. Those of the 
Perth district attend the central classes, while those in other parts of 
the State are instructed by means of correspondence. As an attraction 
to the work of teaching, the average salary of an adult teacher has 
been raised from £152. 17s. 8d. to £153. 12s. gd. ; but unclassified 
teachers in certain parts of the country have salaries so small that they 
can hardly exist on them. There are sometimes other inconveniences 
to be submitted to as well as inadequate pay. The inspector of the 
Northern Districts and the Blackwood writes: “ More might still be 
done towards increasing the comfort of the teachers’ quarters. A 
number of married teachers still have to be content with two small 
rooms, and part of the school verandah (often quite exposed) as a 
kitchen.” 


Of Teachers. 


To teachers of Bohemian tastes this form of kitchen might seem not 
altogether despicable. We must, however, quit 
the subject for another. Many of the playgrounds 
about the large schools consist of loose sand; but 
gravelling is being carried on as fast as possible. Imperfections of the 
ground are an obstacle in the way of gymnastic exercises and drill. 
Moreover, the inspector of this department laments that the colonists 
do not see the necessity of regular, systematic, and scientific physical 
training. Nevertheless, work in the schools that he visited shows 
promise ; itis in a much healthier state than it was twelve months 
ayo, The cadet corps would be larger if equipment could be supplied. 
At present it consists of twenty-four companies grouped into a brigade 
of five battalions. A regular course of musketry has been followed by 
the companies lying within reasonable distance of a rifle-range. It is 
in the shooting, we learn, that the greatest interest is taken by the 
boys, whose zeal is stimulated by the National Rifle Association’s cup. 


Physical Education 
and Drill. 


TIMBUCTOO. 


We may perhaps be allowed to remind our readers that there are 
other civilizing agencies at work in Africa besides British. The French 
District School of Timbuctoo has just closed the first year of its exist- 
ence. To establish it the budget of 1904 provided a credit of 3,000 
francs. This grant made, a plan was soon elaborated and approved 
by the Commandant Supeéricur du Territoire. Lack of space and con- 
siderations of hygiene forbade the building of the school in the town: 
but a sandhill close to the western limit afforded a suitable site, and 
there the establishment, with three class-rooms and a head master’s 
house, was located. It has difticulties to contend with: for it is in a 
fanatic region where certain marabouts have preserved their intluence, 
and where there are Tuareys and Moors chafing at the presence of the 
French and hoping to drive them out. Nevertheless, the institution 
has achieved some measure of success, and last July it had fifty-three 
pupils on its books. The less energetic of our readers may be shocked 
that in Timbuctoo morning school begins at six o'clock. But, for their 
comfort we add, the midday break lasts from ten to three ; so that five 
full hours are allowed for recovery and sleep. 


P 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Madame Butterfly, and other Taies. 
(Methuen.) — This pretty romance deals with the social inter- 
course of the white and brown races, and the tragedies en- 
suing therefrom, and much of it is written in English as she 
is spoken by Japanese ladies. The principal story, * Madame But- 
terfly,” has for its theme the eternal *the loved and he rode away,” 
and he did in a heartless and craven way which we cannot but hope is 
unusual with Americans. He is in the United States Navy, too, and 
we “thank God he was no countryman of ours’’—this Mr. B. F. 
Pilkington. He marries, in Japanese fashion, a beautiful Japanese 
girl of seventeen, Cho Cho San, who looks on him asa god in his 
naval uniform and especially appreciated American methods of love- 
making. But she becomes alarmed on finding that none of her re- 
lations are allowed to visit her. He calls them * Back-numbers.’’ 
“Mr. B. F. Pikkerton”--it was this, among other things, he had 
taught her to call him—‘**T lig if you permit my august ancestors 
visit me. IL lig ver each if you pcase permit that unto me,’ and she 
smiled wistfully up at him. However he only laughed at her, guod- 
naturedly always, and said no: ‘We cant adopt a whole reviment 
of back-numbers, you know. You are back-number enough for me.’ 


By Joun Lurner Lons. 


And, though he kissed her, she went away and cried again, and Japanese 
girls do not often cry.” And, in spite of the remonstrances uf a humane 
riend, he persists in this resolve, with the result that she becomes an 
“outcast” from her people. The intercourse between the two is 
described with delicate humour, and then, before the arrival of the 
purple (blue) eyed baby, he leaves her, telling her he will return 
* when the robins nest again” (Angiice, the Greek kalends’. Her 
gradual awakening to the truth is beautifully and touchingly told, and 
when she hears his newly wedded American wife read a telegram she 
is sending to him saying she has seen the purple-eyed baby, which is 
lovely: ‘* Can’t we have him at once?” Cho Cho San takes down her 
father’s sword, the only thing her relations had permitted her to keep 
when she was outcast, and deals herself the wound that is to save 
her honour. But the baby crept coving into her lap, and her litte 
maid bound up the wound. When Mrs. Pinkerton came for that 
baby the next day the house was empty. There are other stories of 
equal pathos. ‘* Kito”’ is a purely Japanese story, touchingly teld. 
The spelling shows Ainerican printing—single /’s, and s where we 
put c. 


Cassell s Natural History for Young People. By A. E. BONSER. 
(6s.)—This may be described as a child’s cyclopaedia of the animal 
world, ranging from the baboon to protozoa. It is well illustrated by 
full-paged pictures, most of them drawn from the life. It is anecdotal, 
and scientific terms have been eliminated, or, if employed, have becn 
skilfully paraphrased. Our only serious criticism is that domestic 
animals with which the child is familiar are dealt with perfunctorily. 
Thus the horse and ass occupy less than a page each. The Greck 
stands in need of revision—‘‘ potamus ; kunos, a dog ; 7/inos, a nose.” 


A Memorial of Horatio Lord Nelson. By S. BARING-GOULD. 
(2s. 6d. Skeffington.}—This is not a life, but a memorial. To sift 
the wheat from the tares, to concentrate attention on what is important, 
and pass over the trivial, is the author's aim, and Mr. Baring-Gould 
has succeeded. There is no ‘chatter about Harriet ’’—Lady Hamilton 
is barely mentioned, All the great battles, on the other hand, are re- 
counted in detail. We would have gladly spared some of the ilustra- 
tions for a few plans. Thediscussion that has lately tilled so many 
columns of the Zimes on the Nelson Touch is not alluded to. 


Horatio Nelson, Englands Sailor Hero. By RICHARD H. HOLME. 
(2s. 6d. net. Walter Scott Publishing Company.)—This centenary 
life is a curious contrast to the last. The illustrations are mostly poor, 
but the battle plans are good, and we have pastels of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton published for the first time. Anecdotes abound, and there is 
a not very judicious white-washing of Lady Hamilton. It is brightiy 
written, but there is a good deal of padding: for instance, nine pages 
of the log-book of the * Euryalus. ” 


Oxford, Described by RoseRT PEEL and H. C. MINCHIN. With 
100 illustrations in cuiour. (6s. Methuen. )—This pictorial guide wiil 
be appreciated not only by Oxonians, who can test its accuracy, but by 
the general reader, who cannot fail to admire its beauty. The editors 
modestly disclaim any rivalry with previous chroniclers, and are con- 
tent to act the part of intelligent showmen to the artists. Would we 
had such showmen for our national galleries! The bulk of the pictures 
are by Mr. W. Matthison, He is a careful draughtsman with an eye 
for effect. There is, perhaps, some predominance of purples and 
pinks; but for this doubtless the ditnculty of reproduction is respon- 
sible; and on the whole the colouring is excellent. The six prats 
from Ackermann which are included serve to mark the progress that 
the art has made since his day. Then the book would have appeared 
at three guineas. Two charming sketches on the Cher by Mr. 
Bayzant deserve special distinction. 


The Crown of Pine: A Story of Corinth and the Isthmian Games, 
By A. J. CHURCH. (5s. Seeley.) --The time is the reign of Claudius, 
and the scene shifts trom Rome to Corinth. The hero is a direct 
descendant of Alexander of Macedon, Aquila and Priscilla are among 
the leading characters, and St. Paul is dimly seen in the backgrouna. 
All the good people—including the heroine, daughter of the Archon of 
Corinth — turn, or nearly turn, Christian; and the bad — Claudius, 
Messalina, Nero, Seneca—all show their better side. The villains of 
the story are the touts and welshers of the Isthmian race-course. [n its 
reticence and its simplicity it presents a curious contrast to Dean 
Farrar’s ‘t Darkness and Dawn.” Under Mr. Church's guidance, 
“virginibus puerisque contingit adire Corinthum.” 


Tite Red Romance Book, By ANDREW LANG, (6s. Longmans.)— 
Mr. Lang lends his name and nothing more, or, to speak by the card, 
nothing but a part of the preface, to this year’s Christmas book, “ Dua 
femina tacti, the romances are wholly Mrs. Lang’s. The range is 
wide, and there is a level excellence of creation, We begin with 
Northern Sagas, then pass to Una and the Red Cross Knight, Don 
Quixote, and Orlando Furioso. Mr. Henry Ford is still the faithful 
page and the dragons he has drawn would fll the South Kensington 
Museum. He and Mr, Lang, like the ancient Greeks, have the secret 
of eternal boyhood, 
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Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. (Large square crown 8vo, with eight 
full-page illustrations in colour. 6s. A. & C. Black.)—A very hand- 
some volume, printed in large clear type and (what is rare in these 
days) on good ‘‘unloaded”’ paper. The illustrations by Miss Demain 
Hammond are very spirited. In particular, Christiana and her daughters 
is a fine composition and the faces are beautiful, save that of the Christ, 
which does not please us. It is perhaps hypercritical to object that it 
was at the sight of the Cross, not the Crucifixion, that Christian’s 
burden fell off. 


Among reprints we have received Milton's Poetical Works in Mac- 
millan’s ‘“‘ Globe Library” (5s. net). It has been reprinted no less 
than thirteen times since the first edition in May, 1877. 


Wood Myth and Fable. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. (5s. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton.)—A pretty little book prettily illustrated, and. 
printed in red ink. The author and artist are one. It is dedicated to 
** Little Ann,” a child half the size of the peacock feather she holds in 
her hand. We wonder what littie Ann will make of the fabie which 
has for its moral ‘‘ Every bug has its bugaboo,” the last sentence of 
which runs: ‘‘ Let us hope that there will always be deadly enmity 
between the monopolous Gulper and the monoculous Angletail ;” or of 
the next fable which tells how the Antelope became an Antelope by 
passing through the Valley calle! the Tribulator of Selection, and 
eating of the treecalled Environal Response. In brief, itis one of those 
books that parents buy for their children to read themselves. For 
grown-ups there are excellent things: thus the old man who collects 
lies shakes them up in a bag, and takes from the bottom a pinch of 
pure gold—the historian. 


The Ghost of Exlea Priory. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (5s. Nelson.) 
— The story chiefly of a girl's school-days, unhappy partly from her own 
fault, partly from the persecution of a singularly unpleasant school- 
fellow. Molly Stanton, who comes of a good family, is completely 
changed by finding that poverty compels them to leave their old home, 
and that her widowed mother means to keep a school, which the girl 
thinks ‘‘caddish.” Molly is supposed to be a nice child, and we 
should have expected a little more sense on her part as to this and 
other points. Elsie Brown isa most lovable character, and we infinitely 
prefer her to the paragon, Muriel. The repetition of the ghost-seeing 
is a mistake, and why did it take Colonel Castleton half a lifetime to 
discover that there was some meaning in Mrs. Stanton’s journal? There 
are six coloured illustrations. 


Shoulder Arms! By G. MANVILLE FENN. (5s. W. & R. Cham- 
bers.)—A delightful boys’ story full of fun and adventure. One does 
not quite see why Lang should have shipped as a stowaway, when he 
might have taken the doctors offer of a trip as far as Gibraltar, and 
trusted to the chapter of accidents and his cousin’s need of him to do 
the rest: it must have been one of the tricks Lang could not keep him- 
self from playing. The doctor and Dolly are each ‘‘ characters” of a 
kind Mr. Fenn loves—hiding depths of kindliness under surface 
grutiness and perverseness. He has the art of making his men and 
women lifelike, and, by the time the dangers are past, and, by the 
Goorkha’s help, the little party and their escort are saved from 
destruction, we feel them to be personal friends. 


Blackte’s Children’s Annual. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)—A delightful book 
for children, full of stories and verses, and capitally illustrated by John 
Hassell, Gordon Brown, Charles Robinson, &c. The coloured pictures 
are effective, and come out well on the whole, though it must be 
admitted that Mrs. Gilpin’s hair is of a pale Javender colour. This, 
however, is not likely to spoil the pleasure of any happy possessor of the 
Annual. 


The Littl Folks Sunday Book (5s.); The Little Folks Fairy Book 
(38. 6d.) 5 Zhe Little Folks Book of Heroes (38. Od.) ; Bo- Peep, in boards 
2s. 6d., in cloth 3s. 6d.); Archibala’s Amazing Adventure (1s. Od.) ; 
Tiny Tots (in boards 1s. 4d., in cloth 1s. 6d.) 3 Zeny Zales, Merry 
Flours, Our Picture Book (1s. each). (Cassell.}—These will prove 
irresistible to the little folks. The first three are by S. H. Hamer. 
The ‘* Sunday Book ” contains stories from the Bible simply told, and 
these are illustrated by numerous coloured pictures and monochrome 
reproductions of well known paintings. On the whole these last are 
least satisfactory, though ‘* Michal” and one or two others come out 
well. The coloured *‘ Miriam and Moses,” “The Light of the 
World,” and ‘*The Little Captive Maid ” are very effective. The 
“Fairy Book” is full of quaint and pretty fancies, and is daintily 
illustrated ; it is sure to be popular, The ‘* Book of Heroes” records 
a number of brave actions done by men, women, and children ; it has a 
good many illustrations, and children will tind it full of interest. 
‘* Bo-Peep”™ is a store-house of amusement for quite small children : 
poetry and pictures and funny stories, with a brightly coloured fronti- 
spiece and tinted pictures here and there. ** Archibald’s Amazing 
Adventure,” by S. H. Hamer, with some excellent illustrations by 
Harry Rowntree, is a most attractive book. It seems hardly possible 
that one adventure could be so varied and eventful. Bob the Bears 
photograph is a striking werk of art. The other four books are suited 
to quite little children, They have pictures on the cover, and each a 


coloured frontispiece and some colour here and there among the 
numerous illustrations, except in the case of ‘‘ Tiny Tots,” where the 
pictures are black and white. 


Onder Padlock and Seal. By HAROLD AVERY. (18. Nelson. )— 
Mr. Avery is hardly in his happiest vein here ; the story does not lend 
itself to the humour which makes his tales deservedly popular. Still, 
the mystery of Uncle Roger’s chest will serve to while away an idle 
hour, and the little black-and-white illustrations are good. 


The Last of the Whitecoats. By G. I. WITHAM. (5s. Seeley.)—A 
story of the Commonwealth and Restoration and of a lost heir who was 
taken from his mother, Lady Gisborne of Holt, because she would not 
betray Royalist secrets. Hugh is tirst imprisoned and then sent to a 
distant farm, where, being but a child, he speedily forgets the ways in 
which he was brought up, and when found by an old family friend—the 
last of Lord Newcastle’s Volunteers, the White Coats—he is as uncouth 
and churlish as his enemies could have wished. His painful conscious- 
ness of this only makes matters worse; but he is a plucky fellow, 
and, after a somewhat ill-advised attempt to manage his own edu- 
cation, he turns out in the end ason of whom his mother may be 
proud. The book is nicely written, but some of the slang words sound 
suspiciously modern. There are several illustrations, curiously alike in 
colour, from which yellow, needed in one of them, is excluded. 


The Last Chance. By ROLF BOLDREWOOpD. (6s. Macmillan.) 
—The author’s name conjures up such visions of freebooters, thrilling 
encounters, flights from justice, &c., that it will be somewhat dis- 
appointing to lovers of excitement to find only one brief affray (the 
rescue of the supposed leper is but a tame affair) to enliven the 
phenomenal success of some gold diggers and the retirement of 
the hero to England to spend his uncounted thousands as a country 
gentleman, with a family whose chicf idea seems to be to see every 
horse race, boat race, and match within reach. They are more in- 
teresting before their fortunes are made, even though the eldest son 
marries an Earls daughter, who, oddly enough, is always spoken of 
as * The Honourable Corisande,” while her mother, as oddly, shows 
her good taste by saying to some oid servants who crowd round to 
welcome her to her former home: ‘‘I was afraid I should find some 
of you in the poorhouse.” 


The Queen of Shindy Flat. By BrsstE MARCHANT. (2s. Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—A brightly written story of some exciting 
adventures in Venezuela. A gold miners camp is raided by the 
Guayanas, who kill some and carry the others into slavery. An Eng- 
lish explorer, who manages to make his investigations, despite the 
hostile tribes, armed only with a sword-stick, tries to effect their rescue, 
and eventually succeeds by the help of some Indians. 


From Fag te Monitor and Exiled from School. (3s. 6d. each. 


A. & C. Black.)—These are new editions of two exciting school 


stories by Andrew Home. The number of reprints proves the popu- 
larity of these books; each volume has now eight coloured illustrations. 


The Schoolboy Abroad. By Ascorr R. Hore. (5s. A. & C. 
Black.)—Last year we missed Ascott Hope from our Christmas enter- 
tainment. He had, we believe, more serious literary engagements. 
He returns to us with a delightful chatty volume, half fact and half 
fiction, that is to say, an account of schoolboys of every European 
natien as they picture themselves either in autobiographies or in works 
of fiction. Of the sketches that have appeared in these columns it does 
not become us to speak. With French schoolboys of a sort we are all 
of us familiar through the pages of Daudet, and of German schoolboys 
as they appear in their native literature a little goes a long way ; but in 
Russia, Spain, and Denmark Ascott Hope has turned almost virgin 
soil, 


Oxford. By ANDREW LANG. New Edition, with fifty Illustrations. 
(6s. Seeley.) —This is the good wine that needs no bush. Mr. Lang 
is the prince of causeunrs, and Greeks and Trojans will write in praise 
of his ** Oxford.” 


Don Quixote. Translated and Abridged by Domenick DALy. 
With twelve Illustrations in Colour by S. B. DE LA BERE. (6s. net. 
A. & C. Black.)—Mr. Daly suspects that very few now read the whole 
of t Don Quixote, and none with enjoyment. Macaulay, it will be 
remembered, expressed much the same opinion as to readers of ‘* The 
Faerie Queene,’ and by a strange irony convicted himself of not 
having read it. Both critics, we believe, were mistaken, but Cervantes 
suffers curtailment more easily than Spenser. The recent translations 
of Duffield and of Watts prove that there still are readers in England 
who do not find even the digressions and side stories ‘* mechanical, 
unnatural throughout, and hardly realizable by any effort of the 
imagination.” Not for such readers is Mr. Dalys abridgment—trans- 
lation we should hardly call it- but it will suit popular literary tasie, 
the public who are ashamed not to take a reference to Dulcinea and 
Rosinante, Mambroso’s helmet, and the windmills. Mr. Daly has a 
keen a'r for what will interest the masses, and he writes good Eng- 
lish, but he should beware split infinitives. 
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(1) The Romance of Modern Electricity. By CHARLES R. GIRSON. 
(2) The Romance of Modern Mechanism, By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
(3) The Romance of the Animal World. By EDMUND SELOUS. 
(4) Zhe Romance of Insect Life. By EvpMUND SrLous. (5) The 
Romance of Modern Exploration, By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. (§s. each. 
Seeley.) —(1) No gifts of exposition can make electricity a simple sub- 
ject, and this is not a book to read with one’s feet on the fender. But 
for a boy who has mastered the elements it will prove a fascinating 
volume, and even for the proselyte of the gate to whom the 
chapter on radium must remain a book with seven seals there 
are pleasant digressions—Robert Houdin’s magical house and a 
clever conjuring trick invented by the author. No such limita- 
tion applies to (2), which tells in untechnical language all about 
motor - cars, motor - boats, elevators, sculpturing machines, and 
other mechanical marvels of recent invention. (3) Mr. Selous 
is himself a distinguished field naturalist, and even when writing 
of the observations of others he shows an instinctive comprehension 
of animal ways and a power of seizing on the salient points of interest 
that make his descriptions instructive and vivid. (4) In insect life 
Mr. Selous gets farther away from his particular line of study, and is 
less convincing. 

“I tell the tale as "twas told to me” 
is a common refrain. We thought that Prof. Schuster had scotched the 
myth of the suicide of scorpions. (5) These gleanings from the narratives 
of recent travellers are well selected and bound into a pleasant sheaf. We 
have Sven Hedin, Captain Deasy of the Indian Survey, Sir F. Young- 
husband, A. C. Haddon of Borneo fame, Livingstone, Du Chaillu, 
Theodore Bent, Nansen, and (a sad ending) Burke and Wills. 


(1) Jack Frost. (3s. 6d.) (2) Our Diary. (2s. 6d.) (3) John 
Giipin. (1s.) (4) Ratlhway Alphabet. (1s.) (Nelson.) — (1) * Jack 
Frost” tells in rime many tales of goblins, but they are not malicious 
ones ; a little harmless fun is all they indulge in. Every alternate page 
displays a large coloured picture in striking colours and bold lights 
and shadows. ‘‘The Benevolent Dragon,” ‘* The Bottle Imp and 
the Goblin Rider,” and others are very good. (2) ‘*Qur Diary” is 
an amusing description of the doings of two children in their summer 
holiday. Being ready to enjoy anything and everything, they had a 
real yood time—tirst at a farm and then at the sea. Here, too, each 
alternate page is a coloured picture. John Hassall illustrates the ad- 
ventures of the pair very effectiveiy. (3) ‘John Gilpin” is illustrated 
in brilliant colours and bold drawing by Bert Story ; the large central 
picture is particularly gcod. (4) ‘The Railway Alphabet” will de- 
light small boys with a turn for engines. The first page shows in black 
and white a specimen engine of seven countries. The rest of the 
pictures are brightly coloured. The snow plough has a very fine 
eltect. 

Leading Strings. (ts. 6d., or in cloth, 2s. 6d. Wells Gardner, 
Darton.) —‘‘ Leading Strings” has a bright cover and frontispiece 
and a number of black and white illustrations to stories and rimes 
such as tittle children will like. The paper and print are good, 
and the whole makes an attractive volume. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


PROF. VIETOR’S PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—It is rather difficult to reply to the vague generalities of 
“D.A.I.S s” inquiry, but, as one who had the privilege of working 
under Prof. Vietor for some two years and as an old member of his 
English Seminar, I should like to say that, as regards his English, 
I never heard any foreigner use a more cultivated idiom or one freer 
from colloquial impertinences. 

I have often heard German students in reading Shakespeare sub- 
stitute the weak forms, ‘‘shouldn’t” and ‘‘ couldn't’ for “should not,” 
“could not.” This I consider a colloquial impertinence, but I never 
heard Prof. Vietor use a weak form in any place where it would offend 
the ear of an average lettered Englishman, 

Surely “ D.A.1.5.,? if an Englishman, is quite capable of judging 
for himself between the relative value of literary and colloquial forms. 
If I were teaching English to a foreigner, I should probably insist on 
the aspiration of the w in ‘‘ which,” * what,” &c.; though, for myself, 
I say ‘‘wich,” “wat,” without a blush, just as my French professor 
taught me to allow three syllables to gae/yuechose, and pronounced 
it himself in two. 

Prof. Victor, like the rest of us, has a ‘‘ personal equation ”: for 
this allowance must always be made in phonetics, but it is a very small 


one, and I have such a profound respect for him both as a man and 
a teacher that I hope I may be excused from sounding my penny 
trumpet before him.—Yours, &c., 
P. SHAW-JEFFREY. 
October, 1905. 


To the Battor of The Journal of Education. 
Six,—In answer to your correspondent ‘‘D.A.LS.,”’ I should like to 
say that I consider Vietor’s remarks on French pronunciation altogether 
reliable.—Y ours truly, PauL Passy. 


PHILIPS MAPS—A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sir, —We are obliged for your appreciative notice of our 
maps of the World, Asia, and British Isles in your last issue, but would 
respectfully draw your attention to the fact that both sizes and prices 
are incorrectly stated. The World measures 80 by 63 inches; Asia. 
80 by 67 inches, and are each published at 18s.; while the British 
Isles measures 74 by 59 inches, and is published at 16s. The maps 
belong to our ‘* Comparative Series of Large Schoolroom Maps “—a 
title given to them because they combine physical with political 
geography, and, as required by the new Regulations of the Board of 
Education, land levels aud sea depths are shown by graduations in the 
shades of colour. 

We shall be glad if you can insert this explanation. — Yours very 
faithfully, G. PHitir & Son, Lip. 


LANTERN SLIDES ILLUSTRATING TASMANIA. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —I am directed by the Agent General for Tasmania to ask you 
to be good enough to draw the altention of school managers and 
teachers to the fact that lantern slides illustrating Tasmania and its 
resources can again be loaned from this department during the coming 
winter months. The slides are made up in complete sets of about 
fifty each, and with each set a pamphlet will be sent to assist the 
lecturer in describing the country to his audience. The only cost to 
the borrower will be the carriage on returning the slides, about a 
shilling. 

I am enclosing for your information a copy of the regulations under 
which the slides are lent ; and I am further to add that, as some dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in the past in allotting dates convenient to 
the applicants, there should be given in every application as many 
dates as possible.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

HERBERT W. ELY, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
By a regrettatle oversight on our part the official report of the Autumn 
Meeting held at Liverpool College on September 9 did not appear 
in our October issue. The chief resolutions passed were, in sum, 
as follows: —(1) Salaries: (a) a recommendation of joint action 
on the part of Local Authorities with a view to fixing a salary scale for 
teachers in secondary schools; (6) governing bodies should regard 
augmentation of unduly low salaries as a first charge on grants received 
from Education Authorities. (2) Board of Education Regulations, 
1905-6: These are generally approved, in particular the policy of 
diverting part of funds hitherto used for scholarships to increase the 
teaching efficiency of schools. A plea for additional grants for pre- 
paratory departments and for scholars who have completed the four 
years’ course. (3) The Prerogative of Latin: There was an animated 
debate on a rider of Mr. G. HI. Clarke, deprecating the excessive 
importance accorded to Latin in the Regulations. Mr. G. F. Bridge, 
in support, urged that the old watchword of Discipline had given place 
to the new watchword of Interest. To excite genuine interest a pupil 
must feel that his studies have some direct bearing on his future career. 
For those whose intellectual activities were mainly concerned in the 
expression of thought in words—the lawyer, the writer, the teacher— 
Latin might be the best mental training. For those whose work was 
the expression of thought in things—the doctor, the architect, the 
engineer—this was not so, and the second class was increasing much 
faster than the first. The rider was rejected and the original motion 
stood—that in the curricula of secondary schools equal encouragement 
should be given to the teaching of (a) Latin and one modern language, 
(4) two modern languages, (c) in schools with a scientific curriculum 
one modern language. (4) The Teachers’ Register: The meeting 
athrmed the necessity for a Register and for training as a qualification. 
It deplored the present unsatisfactory outlook, and held that the 
remedy was to be found (a) in the recognition of the Register by the 
Board of Education and other authorities, (6) in provision of adequate 
salaries to meet the additional cost of professional preparation. 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


[By @ resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘*The Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.] 


_ THE Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild has now been 
Inaugurated, and a first list of members has been enrolled. 
The start was made on October 20 at University Hall, Gordon 
Square, W.C., when the Chairman of Council (Mr. S. H. 
Butcher) explained the scope of the work which the Society 
contemplates undertaking. Main features of this work will be 
the bringing together and recording of observations and experi- 
ments in the class-room, and the procuring of the publication, 
by subscription or otherwise, of valuable pedagogic works 
which are not easily accessible to English teachers, and of 
translations of useful books and pamphlets on educational 
subjects written in foreign languages. If the Society secures 
good support, outside as well as inside the Guild, it should be 
able to help forward educational science very materially. It is 
the intention of the founders that it should not be allowed to 
drift into a mere discussion society, but should be a workshop 
rather than a forum. We are as yet only at the beginning of 
the scientific examination of some branches of pedagogy: our 
curricula, to take one instance, are largely empirical, and 
shaped to suit external rather than educational requirements. 

_An obstacle to the full development of such a society is the 
difficulty of bringing those who are interested in its work, but 
resident at a distance from London, into full touch with head- 
quarters ; but the Guild can do something towards overcoming 
this obstacle through its branch organization, and must devise 
other means for abolishing distance. Professors of education, 
heads of training colleges, and masters and mistresses of method 
of training colleges will, if they will join us, be our most 
valuable helpers. 


ANOTHER feature of our work in the Society will be the 
securing of highly qualified lecturers to address us, once a term 
or oftener, on strictly pedagogical or psychological subjects. 
These lectures, with the reports of the work described in our 
former “ Note,” will be published in the Teachers Guild 
Quarterly, and together will form the “Transactions” of the 
Society. The first lecture was given on October 20, after our 
Chairman’s explanation of the objects of the Society, by Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan, on “ Mental Digestion.” He set a standard of 
quahty for us which we must study to maintain. The lecturer 
started from observations on the animal world—snakes, croco- 
diles, and ducklings—and showed that certain processes which 
we, as well as they, exhibit are absolutely essential to mental 
digestion of the higher type. He expressed his agreement, on 
the whole, with the view of Dr. Stout: that intentional com- 
parison has never yet been observed in the animal world. 
Incidentally he made the valuable remark that “ good educa- 
tion consists in the pupil doing work upon the subject ; bad 
education in the subject doing work upon the pupil,” and stated 
that the modern tendency is towards the former—towards 
bringing back “application.” He gave an interesting instance 
of failure of “assimilation” by a dog story told by Dr. 
Alexander Hill, and showed how “apperceptive assimilation ” 
is attained mainly through two processes—viz. (1) comparison, 
(2) the picking out of net results from comparison to give rise 
to a generalization which will cover all cases. 


For the benefit of readers of The Journal of Education who 
are not members of the Teachers’ Guild, we may state that the 
annual subscription to the Education Society (which includes 
the “ Transactions ”) is 103. 6d. ; but to members of the Guild 
2s. 6d. It would be the natural course, therefore, for most of 
those who are interested in helping the Society to join the 
Guild, as the larger subscription would cover the cost of 
membership of the Guild and of the Society. Applications for 
membership should be made to the Offices of the Guild, at 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The four months that have elapsed since my last communication have 
brought with them an unusually heavy list of losses. To Oxford itself 
far the greatest loss is the death of the Provost of Oriel, Dr. D. B. 
Monro. The grandson of the last of three ancestors of his name who 
held the Edinburgh Professorship of Anatomy for 127 years in succes- 
sion, he had a very distinguished career, first at Glasgow University, 
and afterwards at Oxford, where he won a Balliol Scholarship, a double 
First in Moderations, the Ireland University Scholarship, a First in 
Classical ** Greats ” and a Second in Mathematics, and the Chancellor’s 
Prize for Latin Essay. The year after his degree he was elected Fellow 
of Oriel; and for forty-six years he served the College as Lecturer, 
Tutor, Vice-Provost, and Provost. His work for the University was 
equally distinguished and valuable. A most competent examiner, for 
twenty yearsa Delegate of the Press and the Museum, for fourteen 
years a member of the Hebdomadal Council, and for three years Vice- 
Chancellor—in addition to all this engrossing administrative work, he 
never ceased to pursue the studies which—apart from all other contribu- 
tions to learning—placed him in the very front rank of Homeric 
scholars. 

The other losses by death are as follows :—The Very Rev. W. G. 
Henderson (Magdalen), Dean of Carlisle (86); Right Rev. W. K. 
Macrorie (Brasenose), formerly Bishop of Maritzburg, Canon of Ely (74); 
Rev. H. A. Pickard (Christ Church), formerly Inspector of Schools (73); 
W. B. Monck (Magdalen), lately Mayor of Reading, and Governor 
of Reading College (63); W. F. Traill, Senior Fellow of St. John’s 
(67) ; Colonel Sackville West (Christ Church), Member of the Council 
of Keble College, Lieut.-Colonel of the Volunteers; Lord Lingen 
(Balliol), for many years Secretary to the Cummittee of Council of 
Education, and afterwards Secretary to the Treasury (86); Mr. Burrows 
(All Souls), Chichele Professor of Modern History (85); and Right 
Hon. A. Staveley Hill (St. John’s), Deputy Steward of the University. 

The vacancy at Oriel was filled by the election of Dr. Shadwell. 
It is always dangerous for the outsider either to prophesy or to criticize 
a College election; for in the nature of the case he cannot know either 
the men or the circumstances so well as the electors, and still less can 
he find his way in the tangle of personal motives which are sometimes 
determining factors in the result. But it is common knowledge that 
Dr. Shadwell is a highly distinguished man, of varied experience and 
accomplishments. He has a large knowledge of Jaw, especially as 
bearing on the University ; he has considerable experience in adminis- 
tration, both in college and University matters; he has served with 
marked success as Councillor and Sheriff in the City of Oxford; and 
has won distinction in more than one branch of letters, notably by a 
poetical translation of Dante. 

The October term brings round again th: elections to Council, of 
which nine members retire by rotation. Six of these have not been 
renominated, viz., Dr. Bellamy, Dr. Magrath, Prof. Pelham, Prof. 
Poulter, Dr. A. G. Butler, and Mr. Phelps—of whom several have 
served many years, and will be much missed. Their places have been 
filled as follows:— Heads of Colleges: Mr. Warren, Prof. Rhys, 
Canon Spooner. Professors: Prof. Leck, Prof. Osler, Prof. Miers 
(no contest), Masters of Arts: Mr. Ball, Mr. H. A. Wilson, Mr. 
Geldart. In the two classes where there were contests, there were four 
candidates for three places, two of each party. The voters can only 
vote for two. The contest is therefore for the third place—what may 
be called the ‘odd trick ”—in each case; and both were won by the 
Progressives. Further, the two Conservatives elected are Canon 
Spooner and Mr. Wilson, both men of moderate views and real weight, 
Mr. Wilson having been for several years a useful member of Council. 
Their election will be welcomed irrespective of party. The only strong 
opponent of reform is Prof. Case; and he received the fewest votes 
of the whole eight candidates. 

Those who have followed the history of the University in recent 
years will have observed that, though projects of reform which excite 
general interest (like the Greek question or the admission of women 
to degrees) have been rejected, nevertheless a great deal of work has 
been quietly going on in adapting the curriculum and the system of 
the University to new needs. The establishment of two new Honour 
Schools (English and Modern Languages), the extension of the Diploma 
system for special studies (Education, Economics, Geography, Anthropo- 
logy, Forestry), the foundation of new professorships, the relaxation 
of the rules regarding the Preliminary stages of the University course 
to meet the needs of students from abroad—all these things really in- 
dicate a new spirit in the Oxford world, which is, on the whole, very 
encouraging to those who are interested both in Oxford and in educa- 
tion. And those who complain of the slowness of the older Uni- 
versities to move have probably not fully appreciated the immense 
mass of detail which such changes as I have mentioned necessarily 
involve. To take one instance: in the Gazette of October 24 there 
are no less than ¢hirty-s7x decrees of Convocation, dealing (under 
recent statutes) with foreign students, either passed or proposed. 
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And there are signs already apparent that new attempts will be 
made to improve some of the old-established examinations: that the 
reforming spirit, which has lately looked abroad, is beginning again to 
look at home. Two such indications have already appeared this 
term. At present they are hardly more than straws: but they show 
the drift. One is a letter in the Oxford J/agazine giving voice to a 

ood deal of dumb dissatisfaction which has long been felt with Pass 

oderations. The other is a rumour, apparently well founded, that 
several of the Honour Moderations tutors are considering schemes for 
improving the Classical examination. At present both movements are 
only in the first stage: it would be premature to mention details as 
yet. But the fecling that there are defects which should be remedied, 
and the desire to remedy them, seems to be fairly widespread. And 
nothing but good can come of their discussion. 


The following announcements have been made :— i 

University Prizes and Scholarships.—Welsh Prize: E. W. Phillips 
(Jesus). Hebrew Scholarships: Kennicott, Senior (to be announced 
later) ; Junior, D. C. Simpson (Wadham) ; Pusey and Ellerton, M. H. 
Segel (non-collegiate), L. Owen (St. John’s); proxime accessit |. W. 
Smallwood (Keble). Squire Scholarships: W. F. Webber (Jesus), 
Li. Boole (University College, Carditt). 

Honorary Degree: Right Rev. W. Farrar (Keble), Bishop of 
Antigua, (D.D.). 

Appointments: Delegacy for Forestry — to be Secretary, Prof. 
Schlich, F.R.S. ; to be Assistant Secretary, D. H. Nagel (Trinity) ; to 
be Delegates: Sir J. Edge, K.C., member of Indian Council ; Sir T. 
Raleigh, K.C.S.I. (All Souls)—appointed by Secretary of State for 
India. 

Delegates of Press: Dr. Magrath (Queen's) renominated ; Prof. 
Sanday (Christ Church) to be perpetual Delegate. 

Clerks of the Market: Rev. R. G. Faussett (Christ Church), by the 
Chancellor; Rev. Dr. Daniel (Provost of Worcester), by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

Deputy High Steward: Sir T. Raleigh, K.C.S.I. (All Souls). 

City Council: Prof. Bullock (New College), re-elected by Convoca- 
tion. 

Instructor in Surveying : N. F. Mackenzie (M. Inst. C. E.). 

Lecturer in Military History: Sir F. Cunliffe, Bart. (All Souls). 

Manchester College: Dunkin Lecturer (Sociology), Prof. J. Seth 
(Edinburgh University). Case Lecturer (Comparative Religion), Rev. 
J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 


MANCHESTER. 

The temporary deadlock between the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee and the Boards of Guardians is now at an 
end, and a scheme has been agreed upon which, 
even if not permanent, will, at any rate, prevent 
delay in the necessary work of providing meals for underfed children in 
the elementary schools as the winter approaches. It will be remem- 
bered that the Committee recommended that the guardians should 
provide buildings in which the meals—hitherto served out in the 
schools—should be taken. The guardians have decided to issue 
tickets to the children which can be used at various restaurants, and 
the Education Committee are ofiering every possible assistance in the 
matter by placing the necessary information as to needy cases at their 
disposal. The resolution of the guardians makes it clear that the 
question of the provision of buildings is postponed ‘‘ until more 
definite information can be obtained as to the number of children for 
whom provision would have to be made under the relief order.” 


At the monthly meeting of the Education Committee the sub-com- 
mittee on the subject of the new secondary school 
for girls presented their report. The proposed 
school will accommodate five hundred girls, and 
full provision is to be made for the teaching of science and domestic 
economy and for Nature study. The building is to contain twenty 
class-rooms, each covering 450 square feet. 


The report of the Committee just issued shows that the matter of the 
provision of two training colleges has proceeded so 
far that a site for the men’s college has already been 
acquired, and negotiations for the purchase of a 
second site are proceeding. The Committee have also adopted plans 
for the building of nine new schools, besides negotiating for the pur- 
chase of other sites. The grants in aid of institutions providing 
secondary education (including the University) amount to £6,278. The 
receipts on account of the higher education revenue amounted during 
the year to a little over £130,000, while for elementary education the 
figure is about £412,500. 


Two new features that mark the opening of a new session at the 
University are the inauguration of the new Faculty 
of Technology and the institution of a Lectureship 
in Military History, Strategy, and Tactics. The 
details of the concordat between the University and the Municipal 
School of Technology have already been given here. The degree of 
the Faculty is to be designated B.Sc.Tech. Mr. A. L. Mellanby, 
D.Sc., has resigned the Lectureship in Mechanical Engineering on his 
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appointment to the Professorship of Engineering at the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. The Lecturer in Military History 
and Tactics is Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. Other appointments reported 
are those of Mr. C. G. Hewitt, B.Sc., to be Assistant Lecturer 
and Demonstrator in Zoology, and Mr. A Stephenson, B.Sc., to be 
Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics. A number of popular lectures are 
announced in connexion with the Faculty of Theology. The lecturers 
include Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Rendel Harris, and other well known names. 

It has not been possible to accommodate at the various halls of 


residence all the students who have applied. Itis, 

Halls } i h h 

of Residence. therefore, satisfactory to be able to report that the 
plans for the rebuilding of Hulme Hall are under 

consideration. The new hall is to accommodate sixty students at the 


outset, with provision for enlargements at an early date. 

The Grammar School has sustained an irreparable loss by the death 
of Mr. George Broadfield, who has for over twenty 
years identified himself with the work of the school 
musical societies, and in many other ways proved 
an invaluable friend to the school. Among recent honours that have 
fallen to Old Mancunians may be mentioned the appointment of the 
Rev. G. F. Coombes to the Deanery of Rupert’s Land, and the election 
to a Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, of Mr. Harry Bateman, 
who was bracketed Senior Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of 
1903, and placed in the First Division of the First Classin Part IT. in 1904. 
Mr. E. N. Marshall, M.A., formerly sixth form master at Loreito, 
has joined the staff. A new boarding house, under the care of 
Mr. E. A. Varnish, M.A., has been opened this term in North Man- 
chester. 

The attendance at the Girls’ High Schools is not in any way lessened 

, by the provision recently made for girls in the 
Suis Municipal Secondary Schools, an extension of 

High Schools. Se ns aa ’ 
which is proposed, as reported above. Not only 
have the numbers at the Dover Street School far exceeded all records, 
but the Pendleton School has now reached 144, the highest the schvol 
has known. This has necessitated an increase in the statt, and at the 
same time proper accommodation has been provided for the teaching of 
science throughout the school. The kindergarten department has also 
been more fully developed. 

At the Broughton and Crumpsall High Schoot the numbers are 
fully maintained. Of the three pupils who matriculated in July one 
has proceeded to Oxford, the others to the Manchester University, 
where several pupils of the school already hold scholarships. 

At the Whalley Range High School, where the numbers are also 
higher, Miss Hilda Graham is succeeded by Miss Mary Ellis, B.A., 
University of Wales. 

The new syllabus for the Matriculation Examination of the four 
Northern Universities, just issued by the Joint 
Matriculation Board, announces a number of im- 
portant departures which may have a far-reaching 
effect on the work of the schools. The most noteworthy are the follow- 
ing :— Mechanics is’ no longer compulsory for intending medical 
students. In the July Examination (which is now largely used by the 
secondary schools, and by the County Councils and the pupil-teachers’ 
colleges) alternative higher papers are to be set in most subjects, and 
credit in the published list will be given for excellence in any of these 
subjects. Two details may be mentioned in the particulars of these 
subjects. In the classical papers questions will be added ‘‘to test the 
intelligence of the candidates’ translations, and their knowledge of the 
main features of Greek and Roman life” respectively. In the modern 
language papers, in addition to unprepared translation, set books, and 
free composition, there will be an oral examination, which will include 
reading aloud, conversation on the set book, and dictation. It 1s 
worthy of note that in elementary geometry the syllabus states as 
before that the required ground is covered by Euclid I.-II. and VI. 


WALES. 

The address which Dr. Henry Jones, of Glasgow, delivered before 
the Cardiff Cymmrodorion Society on the question 
of University Reform has created no small stir in 
Welsh educational circles. The Professor's utter- 
ances are generally remarkable not only for their eloquence, but also 
for the vigour and incisiveness with which his opinions are expressed. 
And this, his latest utterance, was no exception, for it dealt in no 
uncertain tone with some of the educational issues now before the 
country. Ie began by eulogizing the essentially democratic character 
of the University ; ‘‘ for an institution which is to do the highest service 
to the community must also be in the closest possible touch with it.” 
But he does not forget that, as yet, the people as a whole have had but 
a very limited experience of the control of the highest type of education; 
so that ‘the promise of a democratic University is also counterpoised 
by its risks.” The democracy must ever bear in mind that the right to 
govern involves also the duty to support; for public control is not 
defensible apart from public maintenance. Democracies are far too apt 
to forget their responsibilities and to insist too much on what they 
deem to be their rights. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & GO.’S 


MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited ay W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud, Glos.; Editor of “The Mathematical Gazette.” 
Now RUA DY. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY for SCHOOLS. 
By Oswacp H. Latter, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, 
D formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
Part I. (Pupil’s Book), 28. Gd. net; Part II. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 68. net. 
| Part 11. 1s supplied to recognized Veachers only. 

The School Guardian says :=—" We heartily commend this book to all teachers 
ee Pe uay in their timne-tables,” 

tae School World says:—‘'1t is impossible to speak too highly of the skill wit 
which the questions have been framed? oe PE : 


| 


| 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 


By W. H. Young, Sc.D., Senior Examiner to the Welsh Examination Board ; and 
Mrs. Youn, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 1@. 6d. net. With Three Coloured and many other Illustrative Diagrams, 


The Westminster Gazette says :—'' Remarkable alike for its contents, its profusion 
of illustrations, ‘plain and coloured,’ and for the price at which it is offered to the 
public... . The ideal which the authors have set themselves is excellent, and the 
book is evidently the outcome of much care and thought.” 


A detailed Prospectus of the above two books will be sent on application. 


wow eoa me ee 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
_ By S. Arcs and Water Rippmann, Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d. net. 

Since the publication in November, 1898, sixteen editions (100,000 copies) of the 
First French BooK have been printed. The twelfth edition presented the work in 
a completely new form, which has been generally recognized as a great improvement, 
and as giving it the first place among First French Books. For the aew version a 
fresh ser of wall-pictures has been prepared. 

NOTE.—In order to keep supplied with the earlier edition of Dent’s First 
French Book those Schools which cannot immediately put the new and revised 
book in its place, Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have printed a very small edition of 
the earijer issue. 


FIRST VOLUME of a NEW SERIES on the 


| 
! 


i 


I 


Phonetic Part of New Firs 


DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 
By S. Arce and W. Riryemann. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d. net. 
Sixth Edition. 

*,° Following the success of Dent’s New First French Book, authors and 
publishers felt encouraged to attempt a complete revision of the Second French 
Book also. Inthe revised version, called Dent's NEW Second French Book, 
the general scheme is the same as in the old, but there have veen many extensive 
additions. 

The old version will not be reprinted, and consequently those who order the 
Second French Book will receive the new version, which can be used side by 
side with the old. 


t Freneh Book, 6d. net. 


LINES of DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


General Editor: WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


DENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By Haro_p W, Atkinson, M.A., Head Master of the Boys’ High School, Pretoria; and J. W. E. Pearce, Head Master, Merton Court School, Sidcup. 


With 12 Coloured Illustrations by M. E. DURHAM. 


The chief points which have been kept in view are ic 

(1) To effect for Latin a compromise between the usual ' classical method ” and 
the “reform method" now frequently used in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages. 

(2) To make the acquisition of the language in the earlier stages more intelligible 
(a) by making the mother tongue the starting point, and (4) by giving the pupil in 
print fairly full explanations of his early difficulties. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says :—‘'The plates, attractively coloured, are put to a sensible use... 
... The authors have planned their work with intelligence and executed it with care.” 


ts an excellent idea. 


i 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 26. 6d. net. 

(2) To introduce as early as possible selections (to some extent adapted) from 
Latin writers. 

(4) To introduce, by means of pictures, information of a general character on 
Roman life, manners, and customs. 

(5) To provide in one book Reader, Exercises, and Grammar. 

(6) To create and sustain interest by presenting the Keader from the beginning (so 


_ far as possible) as a connected narrative. 


. The continuity at which the Reader aims 


THE SCHOOLMASTER says :—' A unique book. ... It represents a wonaertul stride in teaching Latin.” 


DENT’S WALL PICTURES for teaching Latin, 


Four Coloured Pictures enlarged from the First Latin Book. Size, 30 by 22 inches. 


Unmounted, 28. net each. Mounted on linen and eyeletted, 38. net. 


Mounted on 


linen and bound at edge, with rollers, 58. net. 


Romæ, Sexti Domus. Rome, Triumphus. 


Pompeiis, Ostium Tabernæ et Via Strata In Gallia, Prælium Equestre et Pedestre. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


- =. — - = 


BOOKS 


VERY ATTRACTIVELY PRODUCED 
AND WELL ILLUSTRATED. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


18. Gd. net. cloth; Be. net, leather. 
Temple Classics for Youag People, Each with Coloured Frontispiece and 


numerous Illustrations. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Rama and the Monkeys. Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Heroes of the Norselands. Kingsley'’s Westward Ho! (2 vols.). Stories from 
Morte d'Arthur. Perrault’s Fairy Tales. Lamb's ‘Tales. Martineau’s Feats 
-on the Fjord. Kingsley's Heroes. Fourud's Sintram. Arabian Nights. Swift's 


‘Gulliver's Travels. Scott's Ivanhoe (2 vols.). Sand's Master Mosaic Workers. 


298. 6d. net. 
Ucha Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 12 Coloured Ifustrations. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Waiter Scorr. With 12 Coloured Ilustrations by C. E. Brock. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Ociver GotosmitH. With 12 Coloured Illus- 
trations by Francis D. BEDFORD. 
Peter Simple. Masterman Ready. Settlers in Canada. By Captain 


MarryaTt. Each with r2 Coloured Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. net. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Each with 12 
Coloured Illustrations by H. G. Fer. 2 Vols. 
Theo Arabian Nights. Edited by E. Dixos. Illustrated by J. D. BATTEN. 


Two Series in 2 Volumes. 
Se. net. 


Don ote. Cervantes’ Narrative condensed for Young Readers. With 40 
Iiluserations by W. H. ROBINSON. 
Dickens's Child's History of England, With 100 Illustrations by PATTEN 
ILSON. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
by R. AnnInG Bete. 
‘Andersen's Fairy Tales. Edited by Mrs. Engar Lucas. 
tions by the Messrs. ROBINSON. 
The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. With 60 Illustrations by T. H. 


Rosinson. 


Edited by MARIAN Epwarpges. With roo Illustrations 


With roo Illustra- 


A SELECTION. 


AT ALL PRICES AND FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
TET EEE OT TO EI PEER TET PE A A ae RTE 


MODERN AUTHORS. 
28. 6d. net. 
The Golden World. Verses for Children. By Resp Moornouse. 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Joan Seaton. A Story of Parsifal. By Mary Beaumont. With Frontispiece 
by J. WALTER West. 
Prisoners of the Tower. By Vio_et Brooxks-Hunt, With many Nlustrations. 
3e. 6d. net. 
Anatolé. By Avgusta KLEN. Illustrated by Partan WILSON. 
The Story of the Sword. A Book for Boys. By T. S. Parrin. 


9. W. C. HUTCHINSON. 
A Child's Book of Saints. By Wiliam Canton. Illustrated by T. H. 
Asinette. A French Story. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 


4 


Frontispiece 


Iilastrated by 


ROBINSON, 


The Talking Thrush, and other Tales from India. Retold by W. H. D. Rovuss. 
Illustrated by W. H. Rosinson. 
4e. 6d. net. 
The New World Fairy Book. By H. A. Kennepy. Illustrated by H. R. 


MILLAR. 

The City of Quest. Ry Dora GrreenxweLL M'Cuesney and L. STUDDIFORD 
M'Cnesney. With Frontispiece by PATTEN WILSON. 

Stories of Early British Heroes. Founded on Geoffrey of Monmouth. By 
C. G. Hartury. Illustrated by PATTEN WILSON. 

The True Annals of Fairy-Land. Favourite Fairy Tales newly collected and 
very fully Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. vols. 

KING OBERON. KING COLE. KING HERLA. 

Saints of Italy. Legends Retold by Etta Noves. Illustrated by D. Noves 
after Old Masters. 

The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ. By Ipa W. Hutcuison. 
-PaATTEN WILSON. 

108. 6d. net. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By Aceinta Wuerry. With 53 Reproductions. 
A Sumptuous Art Book for Young People. 


Illustrated by 


Catalogues and List of Booke sultahble for Prizes sent post free. 


J. M. 


DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, 


London, W.C. 
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The main interest of the address, however, lies in the caustic treat- 
ment meted to Sir Marchant Williams’s proposals for the reform of the 
present methods of administering the aftairs of the University. That 
Serious difficulties confront the University is well known, and two 
alternative suggestions for solving them have been put forward. Sir 
Marchant wants the appointment of a Principal or ‘‘ working head,” 
while the majority of the Executive Committee are of opinion that the 
appointment of a Registrar with academic qualifications is all that is 
necessary to relieve the situation. To the first proposal, that a new 
othcer, to be called a Principal or Dean of the University, be created who 
will relieve the Vice-Chancellor from the astonishingly large number of 
details concentrated on him by the Charter, Prof. Jones offers the most 
uncompromising opposition. The appointment of such an officer would 
involve a radical change in the administrative structure of the University, 
and at best would only provea temporary expedient for permanent evils. 
It would, moreover, lead to a serious dislocation; for the Charter would 
require revision, and, in his opinion, it is far too soon to pull to pieces 
the administrative methods embodied in it. The whole scheme is finally 
condemned in such forcible terms as ‘‘ mischievous,” ‘* wasteful,” and 
“ill-considered.” Sir Marchant is, however, not prepared to take all 
this criticism ‘‘lying down,” and in due time we shall, no doubt, 
have an equally trenchant exposition of his views. 

The Guild of Graduates have also issued a circular dealing with these 
two questions, viz., the appointment of a ‘“ working head,” and the 
dissolution of the University and its replacement by three separate 
Universities. The members of the Guild refuse to pledge themselves in 
favour of the appointment of a Principal; but they plead that the 
suggestion should receive fair consideration from the Court. They refer 
to the example of the University of London, which, having a Charter 
almost identical with our own, has resorted to the appointment of a 
Principal of the University. As to the second proposition, the Guild 
hold more definite convictions. They fail to reconcile it with the 
principle of a united Wales; and they justly deplore any attempt to 
part with the ideal, which has, to a large extent been realized, viz., the 
educational unity of the Principality. 

Dr. Henry Jones has evidently taken to heart the trenchant criticisms 
of his Bangor speech; for in his Cardiff address we notice a considerable 
modification of his original suggestion that the disruption of the Uni- 
versity should be made a subject for immediate controversy. According 
to his revised opinion, the time has not yet arrived for its serious dis- 
cussion, and must people will, I imayine, agree with him. For the 
present, the University should be left precisely as it stands. What 
the time calls for is peace, that the University may make its power and 
the reputation of its degrees more widely recognized. But, though he has 
apparently realized that to split up the University into three separate 
Universities would be both dangerous and indeed impracticable, yet he 
still ventures to believe that its development will ultimately be in the 
direction of converting its colleges into re/atively independent Univers 
sities. Whether or no the colleges will follow these lines of growth, it 
is evident that the present generation need only concern itself with such 
very practical matters as the housing of the colleges, ensuring the 
stability of their finances, &c. No radical readjustment of the consti- 
tution of the University is at present desired ; and it is unlikely that the 
Principality will be obliged to come to a definite decision as to its 
necessity for a long time to come. 


At a special mecting of the University Court held at Shrewsbury, 
Th Prof. J. M. Angus, M.A., of the University College 
CA f Wal s appointed Registrar of the Universi 
Registrar. of Wales, was appointed Registrar of the University 
under the new conditions. The appointment has 
given universal satisfaction ; for the new Registrar is not only a distin- 
guished classical scholar, buta remarkably able man of business as well. 
His experience of University administration has been very wide; for 
during recent years he has acted as Deputy-Principal at Aberystwyth 
and Secretary of the Senate of the University. Prof. Angus was for 
five years an Examiner to the Central Welsh Board, and for a time 
acted as Chairman of the Board of Examiners. The contidence which 
the new Registrar inspires has even led many prominent educationists 
to the conclusion that no more will be heard of the proposal to elect a 
Principal of the University ; for Prof. Angus will be able to relieve the 
Vice-Chancellor of most, if not all, of the minute details which have 
hitherto demanded so much of his attention, and so prevented him from 
concentrating on the proper functions of his office. With an efficient 
Registrar to collaborate with him, it will be possible for the Vice- 
Chancellor to fulfil practically all the duties which it was proposed to 
assign to the ‘‘ working head.” The new system of administration, at 
all events, should be given a fair trial before any more violent changes 
are introduced. 


The deputation from Carmarthenshire which appeared before the 
Executive Committee of the Welsh Education Coun- 

Welsh Education —., | : : 
Council. cil seems to have come into conflict with Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Chairman, on the question of the 
representation of the county, and the attempts at compromise have 
apparently failed completely. As a result, the county has definitely 
refused to give its adhesion to the scheme. Moreover, it is understood 
that it is promoting a joint conference with Cardigan and Pembroke- 


shire on the training of teachers in the three counties. Whether the 
Council will survive the defection of the three counties appears to be 
very doubtful. The Western Mail has indeed announced, with all the 
appearance of authority, that the scheme is dead. The action of the 
Montgomeryshire Council in refusing to administer the Act has, so it is 
said, put an end to all hopes of securing any concessions from the 
present Government. But it is equally probable that the nebulosity 
which characterized the plans of the Executive Committee of the 
Council and the unsatisfactory financial arrangements of the scheme 
have also been responsible for the withdrawal of the support of the 
Board of Education. According to one exponent of the scheme, the 
Council would deal exclusively with secondary education, while another, 
equally prominent, declared that it would exercise control over both 
primary and secondary education. 


The majority on the County Council are adhering strictly to their 
policy of refusing to administer the Education Act, 


Revolt i : 
A P n unite: and at their last meeting went so far as to refuse 
to receive any reports from the managers of the 
schools. Lord Londonderry in a letter on the crisis, however, declares 


that the action of the Council will not in any way prevent the Board of 
Education from using the Default Act, and that the refusal of the 
Council ‘‘ to do its duty ” towards the Council School will not hamper 
the Board at all. Meanwhile the Board of Education has paid the 
salaries to the managers of Hyssington and Snead National Schools. 
The fight so far has therefore proceeded on orthodox lines, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any acute development of it until all the 
funds on which the Board of Education can lay their hands have 
become exhausted. The teachers’ representatives have withdrawn from 
the Education Committee until the dispute between the two sections on 
the Council has been settled. , 

The Barry Education Authority is on the verge of being declared in 
default, owing to its refusal to maintain the local Roman Catholic 
school. Last week, a high official from the Board of Education and 
Mr. Legard, the Chief Inspector for Wales, paid a visit to the town to 
make certain arrangements as to salary, &c., without any consultation 
with the Education Committee. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph aroused some comment recently by declar- 
ing that in some county schools sectarian influences were brought to 
bear upon the appointment of assistant masters. As, however, this 
charge has been refated in the completest possible manner, it does not 
appear necessary to discuss it at any length in this column. 


SCOTLAND. 


On Tuesday, October 17, Mr. Andrew Carnegie was installed as 
Rector of St. Andrews University for a second term of three years. 
He delivered an address on the subject of international arbitration, 
and advocated the forming of a league of peace among the nations. 
In connexion with the installation ceremony, the honorary degrees, to 
which reference was made in last month’s notes, were conferred. On 
the following day Mr. Carnegie opened the new gymnasium and fives 
courts which have been given to University College, Dundee, by 
Mr. Robert Fleming. In his speech on the occasion Mr. Carnegie 
spoke strongly against the use of alcohol and tobacco, which he 
regarded as involving a physical and mental handicap in the tattle 
of life. 

During his Rectorship Mr. Carnegie has made several valuable gifts 
to St. Andrews University, including an excellent gymnasium, a held 
of ten acres for sports, and fully equipped pavilions, with dressing- 
rooms, baths, &c., both for the men and the women students. The 
cost of these gifts amounted to £14,000. Mrs. Carnegie has also given 
to the women students a Union, at a cost of 41,500. Mr. Carnegie 
has now transferred to the University Court bonds for £10,000, yield- 
ing interest at § per cent., in order to provide £500 a year for the 
maintenance of these institutions. As a result of this endowment, 
Miss Le Couteur, a pupil of Madame Osterberg, has been appointed 
as Mistress of Physical Training for the women students. 

The conference of representatives of the four Universities on the 
proposed three-term session and the reform of the Arts curriculum was 
resumed at Leith on October 3. The subject considered was the 
proposed substitution of five subjects in seven courses for the seven 
subjects, each taken in one course, which are at present required for 
the ordinary M.A. degree. The five-subject degree was generally 
approved ; but there was much difference of opinion on the question 
whether it should be made compulsory for all students, or introduced as 
an optional alternative to the present system. On this point the 
members wf the conference were about equally divided, and it was 
resolved to meet again in December for further consideration of the 
matter. ; 

The Curators of Edinburgh University have unanimously appointed 
Sir J. Halliday Croom, M.D., to the Chair of Midwifery, vacant by 
the resignation of Prof. A. R. Simpson. Sir J. Halliday Croom was 
appointed assistant to Prof. Simpson when he began his work in the 
chair in 1870, and he has for many years been one of the most success 
ful teachers in the Edinburgh Extra-mural School of Medicine. 

(Continued on page 762.) 
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BLACK’S 
| FRENCH TEXTS. 


PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. A Day in 
Paris. By F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. A Complete Illustrated 
| Course of Lessons for the First Year. Price 2s. 


| WALL SHEETS. Two Wall Sheets, beautifully repro- 
duced in Colours, have been prepared in connection with “‘ Première 
Année de Francais. " Size: 45 by 35 inches. 
Mounted on Linen, and on Rollers, price 7s. 6d. net each. 
Mounted on Linen, price 5s. net each. 
Unmounted, price 3s. net each. 


LESSON NOTES. By F. B. KIRKMAN. Giving full 
Directions as to the Method of using ‘“‘ Première Année,” “ Première 
Lectures,” and the Reform Readers. For ‘‘ Première Année” detailed 
Notes of Lessons are given. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. By F. B. KIRK- 
MAN, B.A. Oxon., and R. B. Morgan, B. Litt., Whitgift School. All 
the Songs in the ‘“‘ Première Année” will be found (among others) set 
to Music in this Book. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 6d. 


| DURABILITY AND ECONOMY. 
The Best Pencil Made. Koh-i-Noor Pencils 
are 4d. each, 3/6 per doz., everywhere. Of 
Stationers, &c. Booklet free from 


À HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


PREMIERES LECTURES. (With Reform Exercises.) 
Written and Edited by F. B. Ktkkman, B.A. Oxon. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, price rs. with or without Vocabulary. 


ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. The following 


additions to this popular Series have a Sg —- 
| ne: Petites Comédies. For Reading and Acting. By 


Now Ready. | Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 40 pages text, od. Middle and Upper : Waterloo. 
By H. Houssaye. Edited by G. H. Crarke. 42 pages text, 8d. 
SIXTY-FIRST EDITION. PRICE 2S. Gautier — Prose et Vers. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. ód. 


Délivrance de Schultz. Deuxième Partie du ‘‘ Roi des Mon- 
tagnes.” 45 pages text, 9d. Illustrated by G. Doré. Le Baron de 


The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. Fourehevit. By Lasicue. Edited by A. H. Smitn, M.A., nae 


By A LADY. For Complete Catalogue, write to— 
The Original and Authorised Edition brought down to the present time. A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LON DON, W. 
ee (Near Tottenham Court Road Central London Station.) 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


YN VW á Fp BIN DCO BOO DT ee AN DD. 


The Largest Stoch in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKES Ob; ALi: BAA SIN A ViLONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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Dr. Yellowlees has resigned the Lectureship on Insanity in the 
University of Glasgow, and Dr. L. R. Oswald, medical superintendent 
of the Gartnasel Asylum, has been appointed as his successor. Mr. 
John S. Nicholson, B.Sc., has been appointed Lecturer on Electrical 
Engineering and Assistant to the Professor of Engineering in Glasgow 
University, in succession to Dr. J. B. Henderson. Mr. James Lym- 
burn, librarian of Glasgow University, has resigned his post after 
thirty-nine years’ service; his resignation takes effect at Christmas. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, M.A., Assistant to the Professor of Political 
Economy at Glasgow University, has been appointed Lecturer in 
Political and Commercial Science at the University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, the appointment to date from 
October, 1906. Mr. Alexander Soutar, M.A., D.Litt., Professor in 
Manstield College, Oxford, has been appointed Examiner in Classics 
at Aberdeen University. Mr. W. Innes Addison, M.A.,-has been 
appointed Registrar of the General Council of Glasgow University, 
in succession to Mr. James Coutts, who has resigned., 

Prof. G. G. Ramsay, of Glasgow University, has been granted leave 
of absence for the present winter session, on account of ili-health. 

Miss Cruickshank, daughter of the late Prof. Cruickshank, of 
Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, has given a memorial 
window to the library of Aberdeen University in commemoration 
of her father. 

At a meeting held in Edinburgh on October 5 it was resolved to form 
an assdciation, to be called the Scottish Education Reform Association, 
in order to promote the following objects :—‘ (1) The co-ordination of 
local education in each district under a single Authority in an area 
adequate for the purposes of both grades of education; and (2) the 
creation of a General Council of Education, comprising representatives 
of Local Education Authorities, and also of institutions connected with 
higher education, especially Universities, to advise the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department in all matters connected with its executive action.” 
The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., is President of the Association ; 
Colonel Denny, M.P., and Mr. Norman Lamont, M.P., are its 
honorary secretaries ; and there is a strong committee, consisting of 
Scottish meinbers of Parliament and men of experience in educational 
matters. The main purpose of the Association is to endeavour to 
obtain a new Education Bill on the tines of those which have unfor- 
tunately been lost in the last two Sessions of Parliament. 

On October 4, the Marquis of Linlithgow, Secretary for Scotland, 
opened at Dunfermline a College of Hygiene and Physical Culture, 
which has been instituted by the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. The 
object of the College is not merely the physical culture of the people of 
Dunfermline, but the training of teachers in all branches of hygiene and 
physical exercises. The College is admirably equipped for its purpose, 
and it is intended to grant Pass and Honour certificates to students who 
become qualified to teach. Dr. R. V. C. Ash has been appointed 
Principal Medical Lecturer, and there is a staff of fully qualified 
instructors, with Miss Ogston as Principal. 


IRELAND. 


During the past month the public papers have been filled with 
complaints of unfairness in the awarding of ex- 


BR a ani hibitions and prizes this year in the Intermediate 
Examinations. Examinations, and the Board have also received 


numerous applications on the subject. For four 
years the exhibition list was not published ; so that it is only now that 
parents and the heads of schools have been able to study the treatment 
dealt out to the various ‘‘ groups” and to individual students. The 
rules of the Board are so complicated that only experts can grapple 
with their working and trace out the extraordinary anomalies they have 
produced. Like statistics, this investigation seems capable of being 
made to prove anything, so discordant are the statements and grievances 
put forward. One complainant brings an array of figures to show that 
Irish is so favoured—the examination in it so easy and the marking so 
high—that students not taking it are severely handicapped ; hence the 
undue success of the Roman Catholic schools. Another statistician 
proves to decimals that Greek and German are favoured so as to make 
Irish or French positively disqualifying for success. 

Independently of the unnecessary complexity of the regulations, the 
“group” system stands completely condemned on psychological and 
practical grounds. Children are not, except in rare cases, specialists at 
fourteen; but at that age each candidate has to take one only of the 
various groups, and, however high his marks may be in other subjects, 
cannot win an exhibition except from the special subjects of the group 
he has chosen. No place and no reward is to be found for the all- 
round boy, however deserving. 

In all this war of words, the true ends of education seem entirely 
forgotten, and the evils of this sordid and disastrous spirit of regarding 
learning as a means of winning money overlooked. The only good the 
controversy can produce is to hasten the abolition of the ‘‘ groups,” if 
not of the whole system of payment by results. 

Next year, however, still greater complications are introduced, for 
candidates for exhibitions are to have an additional examination in 


their ‘main subjects.” The value also of the exhibitions has been 
reduced. 

The Protestant Schoolmasters’ Association held their annual meeting 
in October, and drew up a number of suggestions to the Intermediate 
Board. The controversy on the results for 1905 has been enlivened 
by a very witty and amusing article by Mr. H. M‘Intosh, Head Master 
of Methodist College, Belfast, in which he compares the schoolboy 
entering on the speculation of prize-hunting in the Intermediate toa 
player of bridge. 


The Committee of this Association have joined in the fray by 
addressing a memorial to the Intermediate Board, 


PE Te of drawing their attention to the discouragement their 
Women Graduates. 2wards give to the study of classics and mathe- 


matics, in comparison with lighter subjects, in girls’ 
schools, thus hindering the preparation of those wishing to proceed to 
the Universities, and injuring the general progress of women’s education. 
The Association will hold their autumn general meeting at the Koyal 
University on Conferring Day. 
Since the rising of Parliament continual agitation has been kept up 
Pri concerning the withdrawal of the grants for extra 
Bacolod: subjects, a withdrawal suggested by the Treasury 
and carried out by the National Board. Out of 
£14,000 spent on extra subjects, £12,000 was for the teaching of Irish, 
and the new arrangement, by which the £14,000 is to be spent in a 
different way, has, of course, called forth an indignant outcry from the 
Gaclic League. Whatever may be thought of this special point—the 
teaching of Irish being otherwise well provided for—and the somewhat 
tyrannous manner in which the League try to force the language on 
every one, nolens volens, in the country, it is impossible to doubt the 
disastrous effect the uncontrolled dominance of the Treasury has on 
Irish education. The inadequate endowment of Irish primary educa- 
tion in comparison with that of England and Scotland is an injustice 
steadily injuring the training of one generation after another ; and their 
physical stamina also, from the insanitary and wretched state of many 
of the schools. In Intermediate education, too, the Treasury have com- 
pletely paralyzed the carrying out of the scheme drawn up in 1899 by 
the Intermediate Commission. That scheme included the introduction 
of inspection, and the gradual substitution of the endowment of the 
schools on a rational basis for the present system of payment by exam- 
ination results. But the Treasury have refused to sanction the altered 
form of expenditure, and the evils of the examination system continue 
to operate unchecked. 


The £20,000 which must be contributed before Christmas if Queen's 
College, Belfast, is to benefit by Sir Donald Curre s 
valuable offer seems likely to be quickly obtained. 
Already over £1,400 has been subscribed. [In his 
last report the President comments on the prosperity of the College. 
The students in all now number over five hundred, 


This school, a pioneer institution, and the only school of the kind in 
Ireland, is being carried on with much energy and 
sa ay eer with large views as to its scope and usefulness under 
; the direction of the Head, Mr. C. H. Oldham, the 
Urban District Council, and the Department of Technical Education. 
On the occasion of the distribution of certificates, on October 23, Prof. 
Michael Sadler delivered an important address on ‘‘Commercial Edu- 
cation.” tle had gone into the working and aims of the school, and 
expressed strong approval of them. In speaking to the address, Sir 
Horace Plunkett stated that the Department were prepared to give 
aditional funds, but that, with the present advance of the school, and 
the need of higher commercial education in Ireland, he hoped that 3 
distinct additional grant would eventually be given by Government. 
The Provost of Trinity College, alluding to the diploma recently 
established in Trinity College, Dublin, said he hoped the school would 
work in co-ordination with Trinity College, where he expects a faculty 
with full teaching in Commerce will soon be established. 


Queen's College 
Belfast. 


SCHOOLS. 


Keswick SCHOOL.—The annual sports were held on September 27, 
when Lady Beatrice Kemp gave away the prizes. I. Karyll and 
Elsie Allinson were victores ludorum. N. Hodgson and T. B. Watsan 
are in residence at Queen’s and Keble Colleges, Oxford ; Gregory and 
Violet Peascod at St. Andrews University ; and C. Goddard at Uni- 
versity College, London. A conference will be held at the school on 
December 1, to emphasize the importance of religious training and m- 
fluences in secondary schools: the Bishop of Carlisle will preside, and 
the High Master of Manchester Grammar School will be present. 
The new scheme is in force. Dr. Magrath, Provost of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Dr. Hopkinson, Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria 
University of Manchester, have been added to the number of Governors: 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—It is with great regret that we have 
to announce the resignation of our Head Mistress, Miss Adamson. 
After five years of valuable work in the school and town, she has been 
obliged, on account of ill-health, to resign. The prize-giving has com 
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NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome, and a Fronti- 
spiece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works which have not 
previously been reproduced. Each volume also contains a list of the principal works 
of the Artist. 3s. 6d. net. 


Botticelli. By Ricuarp Davey. ' G. P. Watts. By Dr. R. Pantin. 


Sir Jean us ey Olds, By A. L. Tintoretto: By Mrs. ARTHUR 
AILDKY. ELI.. 

Constable's Sketches. By Sir | Paolo Veronese. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
aMeks D. Linton, R.I. BELL. 


Burne-Jones. By Marcom BELL. 
sade te Lippi. By P.J. Konopv. 
Barly Work of Titian. Ky 
Marcom BELL. 


Velasquez. By A. L. BALDRY. 
Gozzoil. By HuGn STOKES. 
Raphael. By EnGCUMBE STALEY. 
Van Dyck. By Huon Sroxes. 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNBS. By Axsenr ALEXANDRE. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Ernest RADFORD. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 113 ins. 
by 815 ins. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them printed in 
tints and of these four or tive are mounted on a coloured paper in harmony with the 
tint in which the Illustration is printed. The volumes are bound in delicately tinted 
paper boards with vellam backs, with a beautiful design printed in three colours. 
4to, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Holbein. By A. Lys BALDRY. Albrecht Durer. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 
MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Uniform with ‘* Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s. 6d. net each. 


DHA wince OP SIR BE. BURNE-JONEZES. By T. Martin Woon. 
Cady. 

DRAWINGS BY SIR H. J. POYNTHR, P.R A. By Marcom Be ct. 
DRAWINGS OF ROSSBETTI. By T. Martin Woon. 

DRAWINGS J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Bacpry. 


NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, providing 
information of really practical value to collectors and students. Particular attention 
has been paid to the Illustrations, which are numerous and of the highest quality, 
iggy Enas both Monochromes and Subjects in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
qs. 6d. net. 


Dutch Pottery and Porcelain. | English Table Glases. By Percy 


By W. Pitcairn KNow ces. ATE. 
Ole Bnglish Furniture. By | Bnglish Hmbroidery. By A. F. 
KNDRICK. 


Freverick Fenn. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, LONDON, W.C. 


A UNIQUE BOOK: SCHOOL PRIZES 


The great object in selecting a reward for a scholar—particularly 
for one just leaving school—should be to find wn article that will 
be useful in after-life, and for this purpose 


Pannell’s Reference Book 


ees | 


ts unrivalled. 


PANNELL’S REFERENCE BOOK 
Book in one volume, and includes— 
An Bnglisn Dictionary—A Commercial Guide—A Medica] 
Dictionary — Aids to the Study of English—A Social 
Guide— A Guide to Bducation—A Legal Guide—A 
Business and Professional Guide—A Dictionary of 
General Information. 


PANNELL’'S REFERENCE BOOK consists of 984 pages (gins. by 
64 ins.) excellently printed on superior paper, strongly bound, and is 
issued at the 


Phenomenally Low Price of 6s. 6d. 


is a complete Reference 


net. 


Archdeacon SINCLAIR writes :—*“' It is difficult te express my strong appreciation 
of the extraordinary amonnt of apposite and useful information which you have put 
together, It is really a compendium of all kinds of books of information on an 
almost indefinite number of subjects. ... In addition to this the work is so interest- 
ing that it may be taken up and read simply for amusement at any time.” 


Universally pronounced by the Press the most complete, the most reliable, and the 
cheapest Reference Book ever yet published. 


A splendid Gift and Prize Book, particularly in the editions 
specially bound for this purpose :— 


Half bound, Calf, cloth sides, marbled edges, cloth joints es 1. 108 6d. net. 
Half bound, Morocco, clcth sides, marbled edges, cloth joints, flexible 132s. od. net. 
Whole bound, Calf, marbled edges ... xi tas a ag 145. od. net. 
Whole bound, Morocco, marbled edges 15s. od. net, 
Whole bound, Morocco gilt, gilt edges 17s. 6d. net, 


Specimen pages will be sent post free by the Publishers, 


THE GRANVILLE PRESS, LTD., 27 Fetter Lane, London, E,C, 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scotch Board of. 
Education, and Central Welsh Board ; 


Examiner to 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Cambridge Higher Locals, 
Scotch Board of Education, 
Civil Service Commission, 
University of London, &c., &c. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. 
Price Sixpence net. 


German Declensions 


and Conjugations 


BY HELP OF REASON AND RHYME. 


— 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


Hints on 


French Syntax. 


" Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several 
Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 
I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 
French words are supplied, and more references are given to the 
rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 
knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go- 
lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. , Price One Shilling. 


French Words .. . 


and Phrases. 


By J. @ ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


‘This little volume contains over a score of classified lists deal- 
ing with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. 
They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly 
practical ; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to 
acquire a serviceable vocabulary.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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sequently been postponed until next term. Miss E. Marshall has also 
left us, and Miss E. Eldred, B.A., has joined the staff. R. Yates 
obtained the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, and Council 
Certificates were gained by M. Chalcraft, E. Church, and R. Yates. 
In the Oxford Locals one Senior and ten Juniors passed, three Juniors 
with Third Class Honours. D. Brookes gained the L.R.A.M. of the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. In the Local Centre 
Examinations, two Seniors and two Juniors passed, and in the Schools 
Examinations eleven were successful, six in the Iligher and five in the 
Lower, one of whom passed with Honours. 

RuGBY SCHOOL. —The following school prizes have been awarded :— 
Jex-Blake Prize for English Literature—G. A. Vesey-Fitzgerald ; 
Cordery Prizes (Homer)—H. M. Margoliouth, R. F. H. Duke ; Mathe- 
matical Prizes for Sixth Form—A. Bowley, H. Dawson, and J. J. 
Welch (equal). Mr. H. H. Hardy, of New College, Oxford, an Old 
Rugbeian, takes the place of Mr. Wynne- Willson, now Head Master of 
Haileybury. In the examination held at the end of last term by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 60 boys obtained Higher Certificates. 
Of these, 6 were distinguished in Latin, 7 in Greek, 5 in French, 5 in 
German, § in Additional Mathematics, 13 in Scripture Knowledge, 15 
in History, 2 in Mechanics, 2 in Physics, and 2 in Chemistry. 

St. PAuL’s ScHoo..—J. C. M. Garnett, a son of Dr. William 
Garnett, has been elected to a Fellowship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. E. M. Sinauer took first place in the final examination of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, last July. He was 1,100 marks 
ahead of the next man—a record for the Academy. Mr. T. J. W. 
Wilson, late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, has succeeded the 
Rev. R. J. Walker as Greek master to the Eighth. Mr. R. L. 
Giveen is filling for the term the vacancy left by Mr. Jackson's resig- 
nation. After fifteen years’ service Mr. Jackson’s health finally broke 
down this summer. He has been awarded a pension of £80 by the 
Governors. Mr. F. W. Walker was presented with a handsome gold 
cup by the Mercers’ Company on his resignation. The masters gave 
him an address in a silver box. The boys have raised a fund to endow 
a prize in his memory ; and the Old Pauline Club is organizing a fund 
to present to the school a portrait of Mr. Walker by an eminent artist. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—We welcome several new masters this 
term: Mr. Nowell Smith, of New College, Oxford, who succeeds to 
Mr. Morshead’s house ; Mr. U. J. Freeman, who has been taking work 
here for some time; Mr. H. Aris, late of Rossall; Mr. F. R. Stoyden, 
and Mr. M. Robertson. A new house has been opened under Mr. 
Beloe. The officers for the year are G. D. Roechling, Prefect of Hall ; 


O. B. Wordsworth, Prefect of Library ; F. P. Robinson and R. M. Y. 
Gleadowe, Prefects of Chapel ; H. T. Wade-Gery, Prefect of School. 
G. C. Latham is Senior Commoner Prefect. The memorial tablet to 
the Rev. G. Richardson in Cloisters has been erected. The Debating 
Society has had two meetings: at the first it decided by 21 to Ig that 
the Russo-Japanese treaty was detrimental to the interests of Japan ; at 
the second, by 32 to 22, it condemned a system of ‘* Continental ” con- 
scription. On October 3, Mr. T. Ashby delivered a lecture tu Sixth 
Form on the excavations at Caer-Went. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to “ Kilmahog. 
Proxime accesserunt “ Menevia,” “ Amadan,” ‘ Roxana,” 
“ Alcithoé,” ž 


“ Valentine” est le second roman que j’aie publié, après ‘‘ Indiana,” 
qui eut un succès littéraire auquel j'étais loin de m’attendre. Je re- 
tournai dans le Berri en 1832, et je me plus a peindre lẹ nature que 
javais sous les yeux depuis mon enfance. Dès ces jours-la, j'avais 
éprouvé le besoin de la décrire; mais, par un phénomène qui ac- 
compagne toutes les émotions profondes, dans lordre moral comme 
dans l'ordre intellectuel, c'est ce qu’on désire le plus manifester, qu'on 
ose le moins aborder en public. Ce pauvre coin du Berri, cette 
“vallée Noire” si inconnue, ce paysage sans grandeur, sans éclat, qu'il 
faut chercher pour le trouver, et chérir pour l’admirer, c'était le 
sanctuaire de mes premières, de mes longues, de mes continuelles 
rêveries. Il y avait vingt-deux ans que je vivais dans ces arbres mutilés, 
dans ces chemins raboteux, le long de ces buissons incultes, au bord 
de ces ruisseaux dont les rives ne sont practicables qu’aux enfants et 
aux troupeaux. Tout cela n'avait de charmes que pour moi, et ne 
méritait pas d’être révélé aux indifférents. Pourquoi trahir l'incognito 
de cette contrée modeste, qu'aucun grand souvenir historique, qu'aucun 
grand site pittoresque, ne signalent à l'intérêt ou à la curiosité? Il me 
semblait que la vallée Noire, c'était moi-même, c’était le cadre, le 
vêtement de ma propre existence, et il y avait si loin de là a une 
toilette briante et faite pour attirer les regards! Si j'avais compté 

(Continued on page 766.) 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRÜBNER, & CO., Ltd. 


Uniform Edition of Miss CHARLOTTE MASON’S Works on Education and the Care of Children. 
THE HOME EDUCATION SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. II.—SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


I—HOME EDUCATION. 


Vol. IV.—OURSELVES, OUR SOULS AND BODIES. 


I.—PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


This volume is also published in Two Parts, price 2s. net each. 


Vol. 


V.—SOME STUDIES IN THE FORMATION 


OF CHARACTER. [Zn the press. 


‘“ Approval of much that Miss Mason has written creates a desire to read more from her pen, and we therefore welcome with the 
heartiest greetings the re-issue of this series of books.’’—Education. 


ORIGINAL HISTORICAL AUTHORITIES. 
THE DRYDEN HOUSE MEMOIRS. 


A Series of Reprints of Historical Memoirs, Letters, and Diaries ina 
handy form. Each volume small crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits 
and Maps, &c., 3s. 6d. net in buckram; 4s. 6d. net in limp roan. 

1. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. 
Written by his Widow, Lucy. (1615—1664.) 

2. MEMOIRS AND TRAYELS OF SIR JOHN RERESBY, 
Bart. (1634—1689g.) 

3. HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
By Sir NATHANIEL WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 

4. MEMOIRS AND TRAYELS OF MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS, 
COUNT DE BENYOWSKI. Written by himself. (1741—1786.) 

“The ‘Dryden House Memoirs’ are a happy idea. They will bring 
within the reach of everybody who buys books at all a number of curious 
works that hitherto have been accessible only to scholars.’ —Literary 
World. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Ry J. LANDON. Including a general 
view of the work of Education, Organization, and Discipline, Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(1772—1784.) 


HOME NURSING FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. By FLIZa- 
BETH J. MOFFETT, B.Sc., M.D., Lecturer to the London School 
Board, &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


THE DRYDEN LIBRARY. 


Each volume, 6in. by 32in. 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 2s. net in leather. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. Selected Poems. 
GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
D.D. 


SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS. 
With Frontispiece. 


With Frontispiece by 
Translated by Canon T. K. CHEYNE, 


Edited by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 2 Vols. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD. 
BURNS’ POEMS. Selected and Edited by ANDREW Lanc. With 


Frontispicce. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W. 
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With 12 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans. 


PREPARATORY CAESAR. 


De Bello Gallico, 


BOOK Il. 


BY 


FRANK RITCHIE, 


AUTHOR OF 


“FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR, &c.; 


Examiner (1900-1905) Oxford Locals. 


The ‘‘Preparatory ” method, which has proved 
successful in FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR, has been 

| here applied to the Second Book of the DE 
BELLO GALLICO. The method in question is 
described thus in the Preface to FIRST STEPS 


IN CAESAR :— 


ginners in the translation of Caesar the most 
serious is probably that caused by the great 


4 Among the difficulties experienced by be- 
| In this book 


length of many of the sentences. 
an attempt has been made to reduce this par- 
| ticular difficulty by breaking up Caesar's long 
| periods into a series of short sentences, and by 
_ presenting this Preparatory matter side by side 


with the text.” 


LONGMAWNS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B,C. 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


——— c m r r - auaaaaaaaaħĖIe 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 


as supplied by them to 


SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Ihe DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 
prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO. LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 


Two Books of Great Importance to 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
A PRACTJCAL 


German Grammar, Reader, and Writer. 


Part 1.—ELEMENTARY. 
By LOUIS LUBOVIUS, Ph.D., 


Grade German,” 
Composition.” 


Author of ** Lower “ Progressive German 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


This little volume forms the first part of a text book for 


us study of German as a living language, on a strictly 


grammatical basis. 


tt Should prove useful both in schools and private study.” — 
SCOTSMAN. 


A German Reader for Technical Schools. 


By EWALD F. SECKLER, 


Sentor Language Master at the Birmingham Municipal Day School; 
German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School; French Lecturer, 
Stourbridge Technical School. 

2s. 
t There can be little doubt that such a book is needed.” 
SC He JOL WOR LD. 


should by readily adof 


“Well and carefully arranged. .. . ed,’ 
PRACTIC. iL TEACHER. 


Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 George Street, EDINBURGH ; 
37 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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sur le retentissement de mes ceuvres, je crois que jeusse voilé avec 
jalousie ce paysage comme un sanctuaire, où, seul jusque-là, peut-être, 
J'avais promené une pensée d'art'ste, une rêverie de poète; mais je 
n’y comptais pas, je ny pensais même pas du tout. J'étais obligé 
d'écrire et j’écrivais. Je me laissais entraîner au charme secret répandu 
dans lair presque natal dont j'étais enveloppé. La partie descriptive 
de mon roman fut goûtée. La fable souleva des critiques assez vives 
sur la prétendue doctrine antimatrimoniale que j'avais déjà proclamée, 
disait-on, dans ‘“ Indiana.” Dans lun et lautre roman, j'avais montré 
les dangers et les douleurs des unions mal assorties. Il paraît que, 
croyant faire de la prose, j'avais fait du saint-simonisme sans le savoir. 
Je men étais pas alors à réfléchir sur les misères sociales. J'étais 
encore trop jeune pour voir et constater autre chose que des faits. 
J'en serais peut-être toujours resté là, grâce à mon indolence naturelle 
et à cet amour des choses extérieures qui est le bonheur et l'infirmité 
des artistes, si Pon ne meût poussé, par des critiques un peu pé- 
dantesques, à réfléchir da: antage et à m’inquiéter des causes premières, 
dont je n’avais, jusque-là, saisi que les effets. Mais on m/’accusa si 
aigrement de vouloir faire l'esprit fort et le philosophe, que je me poszi 
un jour cette question: ‘* Voyons donc ce que c’est que la philosophie !” 


By “ KILMAHOG.” 


t‘ Valentine ” is the second of my novels published, after ‘‘ Indiana,” 
which had a literary success far beyond my expectation. In 1812 I 
returned to Berri, and took delight in painting the scenes of nature 
familiar to my eyes since childhood. From my youth up I had felt the 
impulse to describe them. But, in accordance with a law which holds, 
both in the moral and the intellectual spheres, for every deep emotion, 
it is just what one has the greatest longing to reveal that one has the 
least courage to begin to disclose. This poor little corner of earth, 
this unknown Vallée Noire, this landscape neither far-stretching nor 
splendid, which must be sought in order to be found, and loved in 
order to be admired, this was the sanctuary of my first, long, never- 
ending dreams. For two-and-twenty years I had lived among its 
pollard trees, its rugged paths, its rough thickets, and along the banks 
of its streams, where only children and cattle could go. All these 
appealed to no one but me ; it was not worth making them known to 
the indifferent. Why betray the incognito of that humble country-side 
which had no historic memories to awaken interest, no picturesque 
landscapes to arouse curiosity? The Vallée Noire, it seemed to me, 
was myself, it was the frame, the garment, of my inmost being, and 
how unlike to a splendid robe which should compel every glance! 
Had I foreseen the vogue of my books, I verily believe I should have 
veiled these scenes with jealous hand, like a holy place into which 
none but I had ever entered to dream the poet’s dream, or cherish the 
artist’s fancy. But I did not foresee this ; indeed I never thought about 
it. I wrote because I must. I yielded to the magic spell which dwelt 
in the almost native air around me. The descriptive parts of my novel 
were liked. The story roused somewhat severe strictures on the so- 
called anti-matrimonial doctrines which I had already proclaimed, so 
it was said, in ‘‘ Indiana.” In both novels I had shown the perils and 
the pains of ill-assorted unions. But it appeared that while I thought 
I was merely writing prose I had, without knowing it, been teaching 
Saint-Simonism. I had not then got to the stage of meditating on 
social ills, being still too young to observe or prove anything but facts. 
I should never, perhaps, have got beyond these, thanks to my natural 
indolence, and to that love of outward things which is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the artist, had I not been forced by those 
rather pedantic criticisms to reflect further, and to vex my soul about 
first causes, which tillthen had only impressed me through their effects. 
But those accusations of wishing to pose as a free-thinker and a 
philosopher were so sharp that I said to myself one day: ‘‘I will just 
find out what philosophy is !” 


We classify the 243 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Emil, Essexe, Mere Fossette, Chemineau, Gothicus, 
Alcithoé, Fortes et Fideles, Seadna, Menevia, Pearl, Tim, G.S.S.D., 
Vidite, Sea Holly, Maiden Hyrhe, Timber, Bartlow, Ch: gleput, Tau- 
genichts, D.F.H., P.V.C.D., B minor, Mot, Amadan, Glenleigh, 
Entente Cordiale, Roxana, "Idmétys, Ethik, Kingswood, Kilmahog, 
Chestnut, Nephest. 

Second Class. —F.R.R., Stedye, Miss Muthig, Roi d’Yvetot, Hans, 
I.K., Loriol, Zaonia, D. de V., V.R.P., W.R. (Edinburgh), Alna- 
coille, M.E.P., La Chercheuse, C.C.C., Germaine, Beta, Lexi- 
cographer, German, Nellie, Tete Blanche, Cairngorm, A.P.W., R. J.P., 
Martha, Seabury, Trilby, Corklight, Talbot, S.A.A., Méhine, Rotide, 
M.S.B., East Anglia, Merrybent, Eirene, Malvina, G.B., Outis, 
R.C.F., J.B.A., Primrose, Consuelo, Scavenger, Eboracensis, Arc de 
Triomphe, Amry, Erin, P.P., Indiana, E.H.O., Manon, Zouave, 
Newman Noggs, C.H.I., Carola, Gorrymore, Clev, Sheilagh, Raven- 
hill, A Lover of French, Despero, Mair, Laureen, Angele G., Olga 
von Stena, Sirach, Llewellyn, Lucienne, L.J.P., Zilpah, Eel, Orient, 
Shakspere, Avenel, Albanie, Mars, Magnesium. 
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dust published, price 5e. net. Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


AN ATLAS OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by RB. FERGUSON SAVAGE, F.E.G.S., Author of 
‘A New Geography of the World."' 


This new Atlas contains 46 coloured Maps, 6 pages of Notes on the 
Maps, and complete Index. It has been prepared with the greatest 
possible care, and is probably the most complete School Atlas of its kind. 
A quotation from the Preface says :—‘‘ Indeed it may reasonably be claim- 
ed that all the facts shown, whether directly commercial or indirectly so, 
and each item of information which may be inferred from an intelligent 
study of the Maps, ought to form part and parcel of what may be termed 
the permanent geographical stock-in-trade of any educated youth.” 

The most important Maps in this Atlas will be published separately 
at 1d. each net. 

Specimen Copy sent post free to Principals for 3s. 


Now ready. Demy Svo, strongly bound in Art Vellum. 


THE CLASS-ROOM ATLAS OF 
PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL, 
AND CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by EDWARD F. ELTON, M.A., sometime Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Assistant Master in Wellington College. 
This Atlas is intended for use in the great Public Schools and the Middle- 

class Schools and Colleges. All the Maps are entirely new, and every- 

thing possible has been done to have a work in keeping with the times. 
The most important Maps in this Atlas are issued separately at id. 
each net. 
Specimen Copy sent free to Princtpals for 3s. 

Prospectus, with two specimen Maps, two pages of letterpress, 

and full details, posted to any Teacher on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED, 
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TEAOH SHORTHAND! 


At every up-to-date School this subject is taught 
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GREGG SHORTHAND 
(The Popular American System) 
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to learn and less complicated than other systems : hence its popularity. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
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PRICE OP MANUALS: Part I., “The Elements,” 18. 1d; Part 
II., ‘Reporting Style,” 28. 14. (Or Bound Manual Complete, 3s. 9d.) 
Special Terms to Teachers. 


Send Stamp for particulars to— 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSAYS, MOCK-ESSAYS, AND 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “ The Journal of Education." 


With Original Contributions by the Hon. LIONEL A. 
TOLLEMACHE and others. 


London: W. RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., & 
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Address— 
GEORGE OVER,-THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
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HARBUTT’S 
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is what we claim it to be:—THE BEST AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
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WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pages, 


with ruled paper at end for Notes. 
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MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, 
AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL’S 
UND KOSE-LIEDER."” 
By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
(This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.] 


‘* The ‘ Mutter- und Kose-Lieder’ translation by Francis and Emily Lord, which 
has been for many years our principal medium Mg the study of that masterpiece 
of Froebel’s.”— The sha oasis Review, U.S 
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Third Class.—At spes non fracta, Frederika, Square Peg, Rita, | ‘‘doddered’’ is the natural word. Buissons: not ‘t hedges,” but 
Prig, Verone, I.B.I., Emilia, F.P. M., Fadette, Lethe, Kitty, Abutilon, | ‘‘spinnies”; ‘ hedgerows ” might stand. For practicables there is no 
Cog de roche, Leander, 11597, P.D., Spartan, Zeta, Deland, Rita, | obvious equivalent: better turn, ‘‘ where children and sheep alone can 
Boojum, A.B.S.A., Tweedledee, Ladybird, A.F.C., V.M.S., Great | pass.” Ne méritait pas: herea literal translation scored; ‘‘did not 
Western, Birota, E.J.R., Birrers, Peggy, Bebé, Plankton, Alsacienne, | deserve” has a double connotation—the scene was too insignificant and 
M.F.C., Srinagar, Aubépine, Irene H. Bisson, Fleur de Lys, F.I., | too modest to be exposed to the public gaze. // me semblait: this was 
Gomersall, Erica, Polka, K.K., Cosy, L. M. Beale, Conata, Arcadian, | the crucial sentence. ‘‘The Vallée Noire, so it seemed to me, was 
The Rabbit, Michaelmas, E. Lodge, A.V.S., Iris, Muquette, Fritiof, | part and parcel of myself, the framework in which my life was set, the 
K.M. L., Nora Norrice, Broomstick, W.E.S., Nil arduum, Ophelia, | native dress that I had always worn—what worlds away from the silks 
K.B.A , Keith, A.L.O.A., M.A.H., Hibernia, Wilts, Tyro, J.B.H., | and satins that suit the public stage!” This errs, perhaps, on the side 
A.S.W. of freedom, but it reads like English and, I think, conveys the whole 

Fourth Class.—M.H.S., Maud E. Taylor, No. 13, Athens, Mia, | sense. L’atr presque natal needs expansion: ‘‘in the air I breathed— 
Ness, E.M.A., Merrythought, Francis J. Farman, Sandy, D.E.C., | I might almost call it my native air.” Though born in Paris, George 
Horatia Fitzroy, Sloyne, N. E. A., Benjamin, A.C.G., Kobe, Esperanza, | Sand was taken as an infant to Nohant. 

C.R.S., D.B., Oks, Woodbine, C. E. John, Dunelm, I.N.B., J.E., I have exceeded my limits, and must confine myself to a few curt 
Secnarf, Alice Body, M.E. P., Tweedledum, Edith Brown. comments. French influence accounts for numerous mis-spellings : 

Fifth Class.—W.H.K., Pactol, 1.0.A., Gwilia, N. A.T., First Try, | ‘‘litterary,” ‘‘Saint-Simonisme.” Critigues is ‘‘criticisms,’ not 
Wafer, Valley of Death, S.T., U.V.A., Nohant, Esprit fort, Div, | ‘‘critics.” Fable is “plot” or “‘story.” Misères is *‘evils,’ not 
Undina, Ipsa, Gipsey, Snap Shot, T.O.T., Atlas, W.W., Parasol, | ‘‘ miseries.” Prétendue is ‘‘alleged,” not ‘‘pretended.” *‘Let us 
Fille, Metz, Ursula, L.A.T., R.N., A.C.O., Cig, Placet, M or N, | see,” &c., is not a question. 

Lotos. 

Three Prizes of One Guinea cach are offered: (1) for the 
; best translation into English, (2) for the best translation 

In the preface to ‘‘ Valentine” there were no serious difficulties, but | y/o French or German, (3) for the best adaptation as an 
a number of small pitfalls for the unwary. In the very first sentence epitaph on Sir Henry Irving, of the following epigram 
nearly half went astray, and, by a word for word translation, either of Martial :— : 
made ‘* Valentine” George Sand’s third novel or left it doubtful oe 
whether it or ‘ Indiana” was a literary success. The same literalness 
produced such absurdities as: ‘‘I lived for twenty-two years in those 
mutilated trees.” Le Berri is simply Berri or Berry, not the province 
of Berri, just as the French for Kent is fe Kent. Vallée Notre had 
better be retained, just as a Frenchman would retain ‘t Hampstead | 
Heath”; if translated ‘‘ the Dark Valley,” the capitals must, of course, 
be preserved. La nature: “the scenes of nature” or ‘‘the land- 
scape.” Far un phénomène: perhaps the simplest-way of oe this 
somewhat involved sentence would be, ‘‘it is a peculiarity of all deep : ; ; l : í 
emotions, whether intellectual or moral, that we shank from expound- petitors, but the prize-winners wili be required to send real 
ing in public what we most desire to reveal.” ‘‘ Wretched corner” is POMES Jor publication. 

a glaring discord; ‘‘quiet nook” comes nearer to the spirit. M y All competitions must reach the Office by November 16, 
avait: a mistranslation here ruined several otherwise meritorious addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
versions. ‘* Mutilated trees” is a forced phrase; “pollard” or | 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Quisquis Flaminiam teris, viator, 

Noli nobile praeterire marmor. 

Urbis deliciae, salesque Nili, 

Ars et gratia, lusus et voluptas, 
Romani decus et dolor theatri, 

Atque omnes Veneres Cupidinesque, 
Hoc sunt condita, quo Paris, sepulcro. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
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specimen of which in two varieties can be seen at the Showrooms 
of the Association. CATALOGUE OF CLOTH BOUND BOOKS, 
The new School Furniture Catalogue—the fullest and most CATALOGUE OF LEATHER BOUND BOOKS. 


elegant catalogue published—will be sent post free on application. | NOW READY, both of which will be sent post free on application. 
The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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HEROIC EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 711.) 


IV. THE HONFST, WELL BRED MAN. 


HE object of education is, with J. B., to so train the will of 

the pupil as to lead him to self-direction towards the aim 

-of hecoming an honest, well bred man. For this purpose he 
will need culture of the body and of the mind. 

Amongst the disciplines for physical development our author 
names riding the great horse, fencing, music (vocal and instru- 
mental), dancing, vaulting, plausibility of speech, a graceful 
-garb and accort carriage, a handsome mind and presence, and 
all other such qualities which only concern his behaviour and 
comeliness of action. These accomplishments, however, are 
never to be propounded as his highest aim or perfection, hut as 
ornaments and embellishments fitting for men of rank and 
quality. 

The Place of Physical Graces. 


As great persons never put all their estates in jewels and ornaments, 
so neither must we make our capital and foundation of such virtues, 
which may be common to vicious persons. Neither must we despise 
them; because they are handsome additions, and little heightenings 
‘which set off the lustre of the soul with greater advantage and admira- 
tion. The best maxim I can give to gain these, and to do all things 
‘completely, is to do them without constraint or affectation, with a 
natural assurance, and an ingenuous confidence, employing all one’s 
art to hide that art from open view. 

With regard to the mind, the teacher’s great care must be to cultivate 
the imagination, the senses and the memory. In training the imagina- 
tion, the great object is to maintain tt in a liberty of considering and 
weighing everything. 


The Training of the Senses. 


[These] purify, disgest, and range all the species in a prepared 
readiness for the mind and judgment. One must therefore be very 
careful to teach him all things with an easy method, and a certain 
order, that they make him see everything clearly and not entangle and 
perplex him, strengthening him with universal principles, which may 
serve him for a foundation, by no means confounding and puzzling him 
with multitudes of precepts and lessons. But by a sweet succession 
make him pass from one step to another, raising hint by degrees from 
the lowest to the highest things, and using him betimes to observe the 
like order in all his actions, and to sustain himself upon firm principles. 
This contributes very much to judgment and discourse, and is ex- 
tremely necessary as well for the acquisition of profound sciences as for 
the ordinary conduct of one’s life. 


After this not altogether unsatisfactory account of the train- 
ing of the senses, the modern reader will wonder whether J. B. 
can deal adequately with the place of memory in education. 
The current idea of the older educationists is that they per- 
sistently magnified the place of memory into an unwarranted 
autocracy in the realm of the mind. 


The Place of Memory in Education. 


? 

This hath been slighted and despised by many men. Seneca makes 
but small account of it, yet there are others that approve and improve 
it as much as possible. To me it seems very useful: as barns and 
cellars to those that will buy provisions of corn and wine. . . . It plays 
its part in all occurrences, and ought still fo accompany the judgement, 
as the secretary that hath the keeping of all its registers and does first 
propound all the subjects on which a man is to act. 


In such psychology, probably, there is involved the 
“faculties” theory, which is now discredited, but J. B. is 
anxious to show that, though the young man should have a 
vivacity of imagination, a strong retentive memory, and a clean 
and able (common) sense, yet these are to be got by his own 
exercise of them. He particularly recommends exercising the 
pupil in writing letters on all kinds of subjects, “which will be 
a means to complete him in his style and language.” The 
pupil should be encouraged in good reading. The “governor” 
should choose the books the pupil should read, but then let the 
pupil form and shape his style for himself, without tying or 
obliging him to any example. 

For diseourse and writing being the images of the soul; every one 
expresses his thoughts differently according to his own genius, which 
if it be made subject to another, will appear full of constraint and 
affectation. ’Tis no matter how he speaks or writes, so he do it well. 
The best rule one can give him is to let him see how others have 
spoken, and then let him do, as he shall judge best himself. 


J. B. is not altogether in accord with the custom of his times. 
He would not have young men, as he tells us they were 
expected to do, learn Horace, Martial’s Epigrams, Cicero’s 
Epistles. But with due regard to the position which the youth 
is to occupy in after life, he would have his pupil in a position 
to find in his mind all the materials rightly disposed, 7.¢., to say 
“all wholesome and sage documents for the society manners 
and actions of his life.” In other words, his memory should be 
utilized, as we say now, in the way of technical instruction, 
though the instruction he has in view is the technical instruction 
of a gentleman. Such a passage as the following is in accord 
with the spirit of John Locke :— 


[And then] There is no more to do, but only to elect amongst the 
great number of things which may be known, those which are most 
proper and suitable to his birth and condition; and life being very 
short and sciences infinitely many... choose those which are most 
utile and most excellent. 


J. B. holds a position similar to that of Socrates, that virtue 
is, at any rate, dependent on knowledge, and it is this which 
gives knowledge its true dignity. As to the sciences generally, 
he observes that the chief point in their usefulness consists in 
“the manner of teaching well and purifying them from the 
school. 

This raises the question whether the pupil ought to be sent 
to the public school. Once again a point which Locke brings 
into prominence. : 

Here are J. B.’s reasons against schools :— 


1. That there the pupil becomes acquainted with others, who not 
being trained up in any manners, do easily imprint their defects on a 
young spirit. 

2. That one wallows eight or ten years in that dust only to learn the 
Latin tongue and a few shreds of history worth nothing, because they 
are but pieces disjointed, which have no dependence. 


3. They often change their Masters and by consequence alter the 
method and rules of learning. 


Is not the following objection remarkably modern ?— 


4. The masters are ordinarily young and serve their Apprenticeships 
at their scholars cost as now Physicians do tn hospitals. 


5. Having the charge of so many, they cannot take such particular 
care of every one. 


J. B. gives also the arguments on the other side, and leaves 
the question of public and private education an open one. He 
considers “the sciences” ought to be studied by the young hero 
“only inasmuch as they open the understanding, fortify the 
mind, sweeten his behaviour, and embellish his soul.” Latin 
should be taught as “succinctly and purely as ’tis possible.” 
History should be taught so as to open the understanding to 
reason and discourse upon all events and to exercise him in 
observing the causes and reasons of things. Philosophy must 
be a wife, not a mistress. 


I would have the pupil be served by her, instead of serving her, and 
not do any thing without her counsel. I would have him know that 
philosophy which discourses, which enlightens, which rules our manners, 
which loves society ; and not that which raves, which contends, which 
makes chimaeras, and loves naught but solitude. This last is vain, 
ridiculous, importunate, and idle. 


But the philosophy and knowledge generally which it is most 
important to implant is that which requires him to “ practise 
every day virtuous actions, . . . to love honest people, treating 
every one according to his merits and not abusing his own 
power.” Choice of friends must be left to himself, but he should 
be taught not to dispose the favour of friendship too lightly. 

It is to politics the young hero should pay especial attention. 
Here the best training is to make the pupil give reasons for all 
his actions, and even invent difficulties for him to disentangle. 
Some of J. B.’s examples of improvised difficulties recall the 
later devices of Rousseau. He would sometimes deceive the 
pupil cunningly and show him the craft afterwards, so that he 
may be on his guard. Political science has to be approached 
through many avenues. Having obtained ideas in political 
science, the pupil should then ¢vave/ and see the principles 
exhibited in the great Book of the World. He will find that 
things are not true because authors have said them, but what 
is true in them may be discovered by each, according as he is 
illuminated to see it for himself. He that would know things 
as they are must draw from their source and spring head. 
Having travelled, the military art claims_his attentions But 
the object of this training is mainly to make him agrand polit- 
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ician ready to “search out the bottom of every business.” He 
must then study intrigue (= diplomacy) and negotiations. 
Subsidiary sciences which are desirable are mathematics, 
especially geometry and arithmetic, cosmography, fortification, 
drawing, painting. As for poetry, he should not be hindered 
from it if he takes to it spontaneously (of course, our author 
means writing it); but he should not be at all “ prompted to it.” 

Such are the main principles and precepts set forth in “ Heroick 
Education.” There is much, as has been pointed out, which is a 
forecast of positions elaborated more thoroughly in Locke and 
Rousseau, but the perusal of the work is not without its value 
for the consideration of heroes to-day. The task of our age is 
more formidable, for we have universal education. But we 
shall read the older educationists to little purpose if we do not 
realize that the aim of education to-day should be to do for the 
many what they proposed for the few. To-day we hear much 
of the secularization of the schools. What would J. B. think 
of this ? 

I cannot do better than add his views on religious education, 
in his own words :— 

How brave a thing it is to see a young man of great quality, make 
an open profession of piety and be studious and careful to keep his 
soul pure and untainted from the soil and leprous spots of sin.... I 
mean a true, solid piety, whereby a man loves God out of a pure 
principle of esteem, because he is absolutely good and perfect, and 
continues thus, ull he by his especial grace vouchsafes to turn that 
esteem into tenderness, and higher tlames of heavenly love and zeal, 
and fear to ottend him, as we fear to displease those whom we entirely 
love, and not only as we apprehend to oppose that power which we 
dread. To bring him to this, he must be led and guided with sweet- 
ness, by facile and honest means, which may neither breed repugnance, 
or weariness in him; and not impose devotion as a yoke, but invite 
him to it, as a means to set his soul at rest, and calm his passions with 
tranquillity, arming him against all accidents, and alluring all hearts 
and attections to him. By discoursing frequently of the immense 
goodness and mercy of God, making him delight in the sweet music 
of a quiet and pure conscience, showing him good examples, entertain- 
ing him with little but often repeated acts of picty, furnishing him 
incessantly with high and sacred thoughts of this real good, handsomely 
preventing anything that might divert him, and reaping some profit 
and advantage of every little accident that intervenes by making him 
admire God’s providence in them all; and all this «th a certain 
method which netther is bigot nor scrupulous. 


This is old-world perhaps, and little in touch with modern 
educational politics. But are we quite sure, even on this point, 
that we moderns have secured, in the modern theory of 
the secularization of the school, any sufficient guarantee of the 
retention of the religious spirit which animates him, and the 
training of the young to responsiveness to the highest issues 
of life ? 

It is worth while to ponder over this question: Have we 
perchance, in our zeal for the democratization of education, 
frittered away the aims which absorbed the thought of J. B. in 
1657? The many are now the rulers. Education will only 
come to its own when it is realized that the many in the new 
conditions require “ heroick” education. We shall only havea 
nation of cavaliers and heroes by considering, not the minimum, 
but the maximum, that can be done, in school training, for each 
child. FOSTER WATSON. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Political History of England. In 12 vols. Vol. X., 1760- 

1801. By WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. D.Litt. (Longmans.) 

It is thirty years since Green gave us his “Short History of 
the English People.” It was the culmination of a movement 
begun by Charles Knight to broaden the treatment of the sub- 
ject and to lay stress on the progress of the nation—constitu- 
tional, intellectual, and social—rather than on war, diplomacy, 
and court intrigue. The tendency was wholesome, and many 
people found that what had been to them mere dry bones had 
come to life in Green’s hands. But the method had the de- 
fects of its qualities. Drum and trumpet were exchanged for 
the magic lantern, and history was presented in a series of 
pictures from different points of view, not as a narrative of 
events. Charming as they passed before the reader’s eye, they 
left behind impressions of colour more than of form. All was 
grist that came to such a mill. Nothing that affected the 


national life would be out of place ; but most things must be 
excluded for want of room, and it was quite uncertain whether 
you would find the particular things you might be in search of. 

Experience of this kind caused a reaction to something more 
restricted and more vertebrate. Politics, whatever their re- 
lative importance in the history of a nation, at any rate afford 
the best framework for it. They can be brought more easily 
into chronological sequence than other topics ; yet these others 
need not be excluded. It is on these lines that the york 
of which one volume is now before us seems to have been 
planned. It proposes to do for this generation what Lingard 
did partially for his ; but the mass of material now available is 
too much for one man to handle. The work is to be executed 
by twelve writers, each undertaking a separate volume ; and 
the names announced bear out the claim that they are speci- 
ally competent to deal with the periods assigned to them. Dr. 
Hunt and Dr. Poole are joint editors, and the former has led 
the way and furnished a sample to his colleagues and to the 
public by dealing with the first forty years of the reign of 
George III. 

lf the other volumes are up to the sample, we shall have a 
history of England which for purposes of reference will be hard 
to beat. Dr. Hunt has no taste for fireworks. He makes it 
his business not to dazzle his readers, but to give them well 
arranged facts and sound judgments, and the mass of facts 
which he has brought together in the compass of 450 pages 1s 
really astonishing. He is eminently sober, fair-minded, and 
painstaking. His portraits are lifelike enough ; but he does 
not aim at effect by exaggerating the lights and shades. l 

The quarrel with America is the central event of the period, 
and here Dr. Hunt is at his best. His style, always clear and 
concise, becomes more animated, and his account of the 
antecedents of the war and of its incidents is all that can be 
desired. Two brilliant writers have dealt with it lately, each 
with a bias of his own. Sir George Trevelyan sees everywhere 
evidence of the mischief of personal government: “ The 
King’s policy caused the war ; the King kept it going long after 
everybody except himself was weary of it.” Dr. Hunt takes a 
juster view: “In the events which led to the revolution, the 
British Government appears to have shown a short-sighted 
insistence on legal rights and a contemptuous disregard of the 
sentiments and opinions of the colonists; the revolutionists 
generally a turbulent, insolent, and unreasonable temper.” 

The King had nothing to do with Grenville’s Stamp Act or 
Townshend’s Tea Tax. Chatham was Prime Minister when 
Townshend, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, first intimated his 
intention to raise revenue by customs duties in America. This 
was in January, 1767, and in March we find Chatham blaming 
Townshend’s action about the East India business. It cannot 
be said, therefore, that his state of health at the time relieved 
him from all responsibility in the matter at the outset. The 
King’s part came later, when the question arose : Should force 
be met by force or by concession? In his determination “ de- 
bellare superbos,” he had the great majority of his people with 
him for some years. The Boston Port Bill was carried by a 
majority of nearly four to one in the Commons ; yet in dealing 
with the Election Act and the Scottish Militia Bill the 
members showed that they were not sheep to be led by the 
shepherd. 

As regards the conduct of the war, Mr. Fortescue, who has 
told the story very fully in his “ History of the British Army,” 
attributes the miscarriage mainly to Lord George Germann. 
The interference of civil Ministers at home with soldiers on 
the spot is his explanation of this as of other failures. Germain 
had much to answer for; but, of the two great blows which 
decided the issue, Dr. Hunt seems to us right in assigning the 
blame for Saratoga chiefly to Howe, and the blame for York- 
town to naval mismanagement. Here, it is true, we come 
back to George III. ; for the flagrant jobbery which forfeited 
the command of the sea was directly connected with his 
methods of recruiting “the King’s friends” in Parliament. _ 

Dr. Hunt is indulgent to George while not blind to his 
faults. Of the victory of the King and Pitt over the coalition 
in 1784 he says: 

The King’s dismissal of a Ministry which commanded a large 
majority in the House of Commons, and his refusal to dismiss its suc- 
cessor at the request of the House, needed no pardon: they were 
endorsed by the declaration of the national will, and he gained a ho'd 
on the affection of his people such as he had never had-before. His 
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success must not make us forget the courage and the politica] insight 
which he displayed during this critical period. All that made the 
crown worth wearing was at stake ; for, if Fox’s party had obtained 
a majority at the General Election, George, for the rest of his life, 
would have become a mere puppet in their hands. He won the game, 
but he did not win all that he hoped for. Pitt, whom he chose as his 
champion, was not a Minister after his own heart—content to carry 
out a royal policy. George freed himself from the danger of Whig 
domination; but he did so at the cost of resigning his hopes of 
establishing a system of personal government, and accepted an in- 
dependent Prime Minister. 

The account of Pitt’s first administration is such as might be 
looked for from the writer of the memoir of Pitt in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” though, perhaps, some- 
thing less than justice is done to him as a War Minister. 
There is a good appendix on the authorities—not a mere list 
of books and papers, but a catalogue raisonné. Macaulay’s 
biography of Pitt should surely have found a place in it by the 
side of Lord Rosebery’s. There is a convenient list of ad- 
ministrations and there is a map showing the Parliamentary re- 
presentation, as well as maps of the American colonies. A 
word of praise must be given to the publishers, who have done 
their part of the work in a most satisfactory way. 


A History of Rome. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
Ios. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The appearance of a large book on Roman history by 
Dr. Greenidge must be regarded as an event of importance at 
least in the world of those by whom classical learning is still 
cherished. He has already written on Roman law and public 
life. None more likely than he to prove a safe guide amid 
intricacies of political and constitutional change. Two years 
ago in his “Sources for Roman History” he prepared the 
ground ; now with this book he builds. But the edifice will 
extend beyond the first rough lines that he traced. What he 
proposes is to deal with the history of Rome during the later 
Republic and the early Principate in a great work of six 
volumes. According to the plan that he has laid down, the 
second volume will have for its subject “the period from 104 to 
70 B.C., ending with the first consulship of Pompeius and 
Crassus ; the third the period from 70 to 44 B.C., closing with the 
death of Caesar ; the fourth volume will probably be occupied 
by the Third Civil War and the rule of Augustus; while the 
fifth and sixth will cover the reigns of the Emperors to the 
accession of Vespasian.” 

The magnitude of the task is great, not from the extent of 
the field, but by reason of the extraordinary minuteness with 
which every inch of it has been surveyed. We are concerned 
here only with a part of the undertaking. The first volume 
treats of the time from the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus to the 
second consulship of Marius, having three principal themes: 
the movement headed by the Gracchi, the rise of Marius, and 
the war against Jugurtha. It is a volume that is a book in 
itself. We will say of it at once that it is to be classed not 
merely among good books, but among the best six classical 
books of the year at the close of which it was published. If we 
roam a little about its pages and point out now and then a fault, 
we do so with cordial recognition of its merits, with all good 
will, and with the hope that it will find for itself and win for its 
successors an audience large as well as fit. But praise to be 
valuable must be discriminating—a maxim not novel, but one 
that it is wise to remember, especially with respect to the praise 
of reviews. 

In examining Dr. Greenidge’s book we turn first, as is natural, 
to the list, put at the end, of modern works referred to in the 
notes, being desirous of knowing, 1f we may venture on the 
slang of the workshop, “ what he has got.” Slovenly to print 
in it, as we see that he does print, “das Aechtheit” (page 489). 
With amusement we observe that, although he must be con- 
stantly using the vast compilation cited shortly as “ Pauly- 
Wissowa,” he has failed to discover that it is not paged. Its 
columns are numbered ; and besides the column the volume must 
be stated to complete a reference. The matter is not altogether 
trivial; for the inconvenience caused by omitting the volume, 
as Dr. Greenidge omits it, will increase as Wissowa and he 
himself proceed. But the contents of the list are of more 
account than these little slips. Since it does not pretend 
to be a full bibliography, we cannot complain on the score of 
what is left out. But as to what ts left in we remark that some 
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of it is stale, and some of it, even if fresh, is hardly of the 
authoritative kind. 

Setting forth this imperfection, we are led to consider the 
main question that a new history of Rome for a period at which 
great historians have laboured immediately suggests : Does the 
book represent an advance in respect of critical method ? 
Instead of answering the question we confine ourselves to say- 
ing that the strength of the present work is not on its critical 
side. Dr. Greenidge bases his History chiefly on the first- 
hand authorities. He needs tracts, such as those in his list, to 
interpret them ; he is to be judged, however, not by the tracts, 
but by the interpretation, and by his skill in comparing and 
appraising the original evidence. We do not think that he has 
always been successful in estimating his first-hand authorities and 
making them yield their secrets. For Plutarch, in particular, 
he seems to have the uncritical affection that results in an 
illusory confidence. 

Look, for a small, but not uninteresting, example, at the famous 
story of Gaius— Dr. Greenidge says Caius ; but that is his fun— 
Gracchus, and the flute-player. We let him tell it for himself 
in order that our readers may have the benefit of his melodious 
utterance: “ Sometimes [when Caius was speaking] the emotion 
was too highly strung ; the words would become coarser, the 
voice harsher, the faultless sentences would grow confused, 
until the soft tone of a flute blown by an attendant slave would 
recall his mind to reason and his voice to the accustomed pitch.” 
The form of the story adopted is that given by Plutarch 
(“ Ti. Gracch.” 2), who is named as the voucher for it. 
Now we are of those who believe that Plutarch got the anecdote 
from Cicero (“ De Orat.” III. 60, 225). Plutarch uses the name 
of Licinius, who is in Cicero adduced as an authority for the 
facts, he having been the private secretary of Gracchus : “ quem 
servum sibi ille habuit ad manum.” But Plutarch, with his im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, taking “ad manum ” to mean “close 
at hand,” indentified the slave “ad manum” with the slave that 
sounded the notes behind the orator; and so Licinius, the 
witness to fact, became himself the flute-player. We can almost 
see Plutarch puzzling out the Latin text. He had heard of a 
tuning instrument, and put for Cicero’s fistula his own not highly 
elegant description: gwvackixdy dpyavov, @ Tots POdyyous ava- 
Bi3aCovorw, Then he was beaten by the passage, a misconception 
of which caused a double version of the story to be current in 
antiquity. The words of Cicero: “sonum quo illum aut re- 
missum excitaret aut a contentione revocaret” indicate only a 
vocal effect ; when the pitch of the speaker’s voice sank too low 
or rose too high, the slave played a note to correct it in the 
needful direction. Read without their context they were 
imagined to point to some sort of moral or emotional effect, as 
if the office of the slave had been to fire the mind or restrain 
the vehemence of his master. Plutarch made him play Gracchus 
only down, and he understood the effect to have been both on 
the emotion and the voice. But he knew that revocare was 
dvaxadeiv ; whence his closing phrase: «aì mapetxey éavròv 
evavaxAnrov. Can it be doubted that the somewhat rare word 
evavaxAnros was suggested by “a contentione revocaret”? We 
feel sure that Plutarch was but translating and mistranslating 
Cicero. In any case we hold that a version of the story sophist- 
icated with the emotional effect is later than the plain statement 
found in Cicero, and also in Quintilian, that the use of the pipe 
was to attune the voice to itself. 

Having regard to what has been urged, another writer might 
perhaps tell the story thus: “ It is related with some proba- 
bility that, when Gaius Gracchus harangued the people, he 
kept stationed behind him one of his slaves, whose business it 
was to reguiate the speaker’s voice by giving an occasional 
note with a pitch-pipe.” Bald and ugly, is it not? Every one 
will see that Dr. Greenidye’s rendering is much prettier. But, 
then, to get it he had to prefer the worse authority to the better, 
and he had to do for the anecdote something in the way of 
what journalists would call “ writing it up.” This may seem a 
trifling matter, and we would not lay on it the burden of proving 
a wide statement. Yet we must record the impression, got 
from many flute-players, that our author has not quite the 
critical power of the best modern historians: not that shown, 
for example, by Ludo Moritz Hartmann in his excellent 
“ Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter.” In one kind of criticism, 
however, Dr. Greenidge excels and sometimes, as we Judge, 
exceeds. It is in that which is applied not to the sources, but 
to persons, to situations, and to policies. (His estimate of.the 
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character and consequences of the Gracchan reforms would 
have gained by being compressed. And generally, when he 
indulges in reflections, we could wish for something less finely 
spun, something rougher, stronger, and more compact. 

Leaving to our readers the task or the pleasure of doing what 
we ourselves might be expected to do, of drawing a comparison 
between the new writer’s views and Mommsen’s, for themselves, 
we glance at some prominent features of the book. First of all 
we regard it as one that will be serviceable to education in an 
unusual degree. It has, for the most part, the rapidity of 
movement that is necessary to hold attention through a long 
Narrative. Its author understands, moreover, how to combine, 
as it were, events with personalities ; so that the scenes of 
litics and war grow more interesting because of the interest 
ndled by the actors in them. Neither a dry text-book nora 
pular “romance of history ”—it will zach, and not merely 

reed a vain conceit of knowledge. Everywhere informing, it 
may be consulted with equal trust as to the details of a cam- 
paign or as to the scope of a law. Be it not obscured by what 
we aoe said that the hand at work is that of a master in his 
craft. 

Next, and lastly, we devote a few words to the language of the 
book. Once or twice in the later pages we noticed signs of un- 
chastened toil, as if the length of the course were beginning to 
tell and to produce a weariness. Take, for an instance, this about 
Sulla :—“ He was a terrible man because his insight and his 
charm were a part of his very nature, as were also the dark current 
of ambition, scarcely acknowledged even by its possessor, and 
the surging tides of passion, carefully dammed by an exquisitely 
balanced intellect into a level stream, on which crowds might 
float and believe themselves to be victims or agents of an over- 
mastering principle, not of a single man’s caprice.” Is not the 
pitch rather high? Did Dr. Greenidge not hear the flute- 
player? Again, we had gladly been spared some of the French 
terms : for we deem one tongue to be enough for one historian 
—when he is writing. Régime is firmly rooted, and for clientèle 
there is excuse. But faitaccompli? But émeute? But débâcle? 
As to “soubriquet” (page 102) we can only hope that it is 
English, since, at least, it is no longer French. But, in general, 
good words are cunningly woven. How softly and delicately is 
told the story of the manner in which Gaius Gracchus died and 
Cornelia his mother lived afterwards ! Several fine passages we 
marked for quotation ; but our space is limited, and we must 
therefore send our readers to the book itself. They will hardly 
be able to open it without coming on an attractive paragraph. 
Having read it, they will join us in wishing for the speedy 
arrival of the volumes that are to continue the history. 


Greek Thinkers: a History of Ancient Philosophy. Vols. Il. 
and III. By THEODOR GOMPERTZ. Authorized Edition. 
Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford. (28s. Murray.) 

We have had these volumes in hand a long time; for, 
although they give an excellent impression at first reading, we 
wished to see how they would seem on a longer acquaintance. 
We are able to say that they maintain their position well. 
Prof. Gompertz has an inimitable touch: we can hardly believe 
him to be a German. For the dry facts of the history of philo- 
sophy, for the tenets of men and schools tabulated, classified, 
traced to their origins, we go elsewhere—to Ritter and Preller, 
perhaps, or to that mine of learning Zeller. Prof. Gompertz 
chooses significant points, takes large views, examines move- 
ments and phases rather than men, or men as the instruments 
of these, and presents all through a medium—the literary 
medium, the medium of a temperament. Zeller shows a dry 
light : he is impersonal, and, after reading a volume, we have 
nothing to say of Zeller: but Prof. Gompertz is on every page 
of his book ; we recognize his tact, we are pleasantly tickled 
by his allusions—in a word, we enjoy his style. Not that he ts 
on the look out for novelties, whether of thought or of diction : 
he is quite sane; but he is original, puts old facts in new 
lights ; he is suggestive and keeps the attention without effort. 
He is also full of a restrained enthusiasm for his subject and 
for the great and noble minds he describes. And yet, while he 
gives a full meed of reverence to Socrates, he can appreciate 
the point of view of the court which condemned Socrates. He 
realizes that Socrates was a critic of the democratical con- 
stitution, and that the later careers of some of his pupils— 


Alcibiades and Critias, for example—must have reflected om 
their teacher in the eyes of the ordinary citizens. He makes 
a good point, too, in connecting the trial with political troubles 
and the humiliations of the Peloponnesian War. Prof. Gompertz 
excels in portraiture : the characters of his story stand out as 
more than mere names—they take the shape of humanity. In 
philosophical matters, whether in statement or in criticism, he 
is clear and acute. For instance, we have never seen the fall- 
acy of the “ Heap” better explained than he does it (pages 190 
et seg.), and the other hoary puzzles which the ancients discussed 
—the Liar, Electra, the Horned Man. Every now and again 
comes an aside, in which, with sly humour, he alludes to 
modern political problems. The bombardment of Copenhagen 
is compared with the Spartan treatment of neutral ships in the 
Peloponnesian War. He will not call the Athenian orators 
hypocrites because the defence of the weak was a favourite 
topic with them “ whenever the interests of the State were in 
harmony with this sentiment” ; nor will he apply the term to 
modern England, “where a strong and genuine enthusiasm for 
the liberty of foreign peoples exists, and lends vigour and 
warmth to a policy based on interest with which it may happen 
to agree; although in other cases,” he adds, “the interests 
of England seem to be invested with the dignity of an ethical 
principle.” Or he points out that modern society is too complex 
to solve its problems on the lines of mechanics, by a calculation 
of the joint effects of known causes. “A noble people breaks 
with its past, and goes forth in quest of liberty. It finds, how- 
ever, nothing better than equality ; the dissolution of unifying 
bonds destroys the cohesion of suciety, robs it of all power 
of corporate action or resistance, and leaves it the ready prey 
of a despot. Then for at least a century that people stumbles: 
along blindly from one short-lived experiment to another.” 
Even the Fatherland comes in for a hit now and then. “ Could 
Socrates appear among us, how often and how victoriously 
would he cross swords in dialectic fence with the representatives. 
of public opinion! Imagine the smile of scorn with which he 
would drive the legislator to confess that duelling is both 
commanded and forbidden to the same persons at the same 
time!” Nor is he without a word in season for “those 
enquirers who undertake to found ethics upon zoology, and 
who do not scruple to identify the moral virtues with the 
qualities which win success in the struggle for existence.” 

We may now briefly indicate the contents of the two volumes. 
Book IV. is occupied with Socrates and his teaching, his place 
in Athenian society, Xenophon, the Cynics, the Cyrenaics, and 
the Megarians. In this book we would specially mention the 
treatment of Xenophon’s value as a witness. The author points 
out that Xenophon did not and could not understand his master; 
that his mind, commonplace and plain, could not appreciate 
subtleties of thought, in describing which he often bungles. 
On the other hand, he records aphoristic sayings of Socrates, 
such as that about the basket of dung, which he could never 
have invented, and which it was within his power to remember. 
His record of matters of fact is always important, and he was 
evidently honest in his attempts to tell the truth. Plato is the 
subject of the Fifth Book, in the course of which the author 
examines the criterion of language as a means of determining 
the order and authenticity of the works. He does not give 
details, but the student can find them out for himself with the 
aid of the references given in the notes ; he makes a general 
confession of conviction that the results of these minute 1n- 
vestigations are to be trusted. Taking the order of the 
dialogues as established by this criterion, he proceeds to 
examine the growth and development of Plato’s thought. At 
the outset, he sees a “purely Socratic period,” where Plato 
appears as an “ethical conceptualist,” and the chief achievement 
of this period is the “ Protagoras.” A dramatic touch is given by 
the comparison of the end of the “ Protagoras” with a passage inm 
the fifth book of the “ Laws”; where, after a discussion of the 
hedonistic principle, which in the “ Protagoras” is left without 
any idealism to temper it, Plato, now half a century older, 
shows that “the noblest life wins for us also that prize on which 
all our hearts are set—the preponderance of joys over sorrows.” 
The earlier works show an attitude of reserve, a stern check on 
all sentiment, which was afterwards to be discarded. In the 
“Gorgias” the ethical view begins to change: we have a new 
canon of beauty (the beauty of the soul, evil being its deformity) 
taking the place of Socrates’s canon of utility. Here again Prof. 
Gompertz takes a glanceat the “ Laws,” where Plato, still true to 
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the faith of his youth, asserts that, even if no argument could 
prove that virtue was happiness, it would be necessary to act as 
if it were. Passing over one or two minor dialogues, with the 

Symposium ”—which calls forth a very sane and sensible dis- 
cussion of paiderastia—we come to the Doctrine of the Soul 
and of Ideas. Inthe “Phaedrus” Prof. Gompertz sees the abjura- 
tion of pure Socratism, of the exclusive cult of cold and sober 
reason : in the “Phaedo” the theory of ideas, which had been 
coming into prominence, dominates Plato’s thought. In this 
dialogue, although he has not proved the immortality of the 
soul, Plato has made a real and brilliant discovery in the psy- 
chology of association. Analysis and criticism of the “ Republic” 
follows ; and in the bitter attack on poets thé author sees the 
astonishing spectacle of a great artist rooting out the love of art 
from himself for intellectual reasons. Plato’s style now under- 
goes a change, the narrative form giving place to the dialogue, 
which had hitherto been kept for his lighter efforts, and the 
poet-artist giving place to the instructor: this first appears 
marked in the “ Theaetetus,” leading up to the “ Sophist” and the 
“Statesman.” Inthe “Philebus” we see the moving spectacle of 
the poet, the scientific thinker, and the moralist contending in 
Plato’s mind, with a final victory to the second, whose ideal is al- 
most ascetic. Next come the “Timaeus” and the “Critias”—“ an 
historical novel and a scientific fairy tale” ; and in the “ Timaeus” 
Plato’s ideas, like ancient monsters, have outgrown themselves. 
Lastly, the “Laws” show the rich fruit of Plato’s autumn: and in 
this work Socrates does not appear, nor is the doctrine of ideas 
so much as mentioned. Platos moral principles have here 
become far stricter than formerly they were, especially in sexual 
matters. The last chapter is a retrospect and general account 
of Plato’s work. 

We lay down this book with reluctance, and shall often return 
to it. That all students will agree with Prof. Gompertz 
in al] points is impossible ; probably every one will find some- 
thing which seems to him mistaken, or will refuse to grant 
conclusions which may be made. But we think that no one 
can fail to be benefited by a work so eminently attractive and 
stimulating ; and it will long remain as the most delightful 
of all books on ancient philosophy. 


The Evolution Theory. By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN. 
2 vols. 1904. (32s. net. Edward Arnold.) 

Whilst these two handsome and excellently translated 
volumes are of the deepest interest, there is something not a 
little pathetic about them. In the first place, they mark the in- 
evitable close of the life-work of a man whose name has been 
in the mouths of all biologists for a great number of years, 
since his “Studies in the Theory of Descent” appeared in the 
English translation by Prof. Raphael Meldola in 1882, and still 
more so since his remarkable series of essays dealing with 
heredity, with the germ-plasm, with the inheritance of acquired 
Characters, began to appear. Looked at from this point of 
view, the volumes before us are a splendid legacy of a strenuous 
life given to scientific labours—a garnering in of the facts and 
theories accumulated during many years of unremitting study 
and observation, now approaching their natural termination. 

In this aspect the pathos of the book is less than the grandeur 
—perhaps not too large a word to use for so remarkable a 
monument of labour. But itis not the only aspect. Where the 
real pathos is to be found is in the fact that, after all this labour, 
this careful building up of theory and hypothesis, this accumula- 
tion of minute observation after minute observation, there 
Should be so much, so very much, that is entirely disputable, 
So little, so very little, that is absolutely certain and definite. 
Not that any person reading this book, and no other, would 
Come to that conclusion. Far from it. Here, so far as the 
Scientific theories put forward are concerned, there is no 
note of doubt, no hint of difference of opinion. We meet with 

‘the same old dogmatism which we have been accustomed to 
for so many years, the same old assertions that science teaches 
such and such a thing, the same old contentions that the things 
not yet proved—perhaps never to be proved to demonstration 
—are definite scientific certitudes. 

Yet what ts actually the case when we lift our eyes from the 
Pages of this book and cast them upon the scientific battlefield 
—it would be an empty compliment to speak of it in other 
terms? There rage a tumultuous mass of persons labelled with 
all sorts of strange names, fighting under the banner of 


Lamarck or as neo-Lamarckians, under that of Darwin or even 
as neo-Darwinians, as Mendelians, as de Vriesians, as Weis- 
mannites and as anti-Weismannites. For almost all the views 
of the distinguished writer whose work we are now dealing 
with have met with an opposition which might almost be 
described as virulent ; indeed, he admits that he can only 
claim two other men of science as having fully embraced the 
doctrines which he has made it his life-work to lay down. 
Others have perhaps accepted part of it; others, again, will 
have none of it. In a recent controversial work by a French 
writer—it must be admitted, of no great authority—it is claimed 
that Weismann’s views (or Weissmann, as the writer in question 
persists in calling him) are utterly exploded, and those 
views in his index are thus summarily despatched: “ Weiss- 
mannisme, il est abandonné.” Hence the judicious reader will 
study these pages for what they are—the recapitulation of views 
which years of careful study have led their distinguished author 
to form ; views which are always interesting, often illuminating, 
but which are still only theories, unaccepted by many, hotly 
oe by others ; views on which final judgment has yet to be 
passed. 

To enter into any kind of discussion respecting any one of 
the various theories propounded, even to sketch briefly the 
main argument concerning the germ-plasm already set out in 
the work under that title which has appeared in the “ Con- 
temporary Science Series,” would occupy far more space than 
is allowable in this journal. This, however, may be said: that 
no person who is anxious to understand the currents of opinion 
respecting the fundamental ideas of modern biology can afford 
to neglect these volumes. Strongly to be commended are the 
writers wise words as to the limitations of science. “All that 
happens in the world depends on the forces that prevail in it, 
and results according to law ; but where these forces and their 
substratum, matter, come from we know not, and here we have 
room for faith.” We are a long way here from the cocksure- 
ness which pervades the books of some of those who try to 
expound the views of the masters of science. Prof. Weismann’s 
German is unusually plain and easy to the English reader, and 
his translators have rendered it into English in a manner quite 
beyond praise. 

A word of praise must also be given to the manner in which the 
book has been brought out, and to the excellence of the illustra- 
tions. Altogether this is a very notable work, and one which, 
we have no doubt, will be eagerly read and carefully digested 
by all true students of the science of biology. 


Pioneers of Modern Education. 1600-1700. By Prof. J. W. 

ADAMSON. (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

We shall best indicate the scope of this history of education 
in the seventeenth century by enumerating the main headings 
of the table of contents. The New Philosophy—Brinsley’s 
“ Ludus Literarius,” Ratke—Bacon and Comenius—“ Didactica 
Magna” and “ fanua”—Hartlib and Milton—Dury’s “ Re- 
formed School”—Horle—Courtly Academies— Elementary 
Education—De la Salle and Christian Brothers—Franke and 
the Pietists—Classicists and Moderns. This is a sufficiently 
comprehensive programme, but there are some notable 
omissions. Of Montaigne we hear nothing, and little of the 
Jesuit schools or their rivals the Port-Royalists. But the 
purpose of the volume is not to tell the story of seventeenth- 
century education as a whole, but rather to select men of light 
and leading—centres of energy, as it were, whose force has 
extended to the present day. The first point that will impress 
even the casual reader is that Prof. Adamson 1s no compiler at 
second hand. This is no rifacimento of Schmid and Schmidt, 
of Raumer and Rein, of Barnard and Buisson, still less of Quick 
and Compayré. He has read for himself the works of Hartlib 
and Horle and Dury and most, if not all, of the “Opera 
Didactica Omnia” of Comenius. He has, moreover, the art 
of tearing the heart out of a book; and we advise those who 
have found Prof. Laurie and Mr. Keatinge too strong meat to 
turn to “Pioneers” and see on what sure foundations rest 
Comenius’s claims to be the founder of modern educational 
theory. To Ratke Prof. Adamson is less than fair. It is true 
that the man was an adveaturer and a bit of a charlatan (so 
was the great Jean Jacques) ; but when all his peacock feathers 
have been plucked there remains his firm belief in the natural 
method and the use of the.vernacular. 
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Special emphasis is laid on the part that elementary schools 
played in broadening and modernizing the curriculum of higher 
schools ; and we know no text-book which gives so full and 
intelligent an account of schools founded by the S.P.C.K. and 
the Institute of De la Salle. Are we not asking to-day, as to 
the use of Latin, the very question that De la Salle put in 1702 
to the Bishop of Clatres (page 233)? The position of seven- 
teenth-century pioneers is well summed up by the author: 
“Their strongest grounds of objection to the old curriculum, 
with its monopoly of teaching often only formally literary, were 
that it failed to appreciate the deep differences between their 
own time and the ancient world, and by its exclusiveness out- 
raged that very rationality which was the life-blood of 
humanism.” 

A full index and a bibliography of works referred to in the 
text complete this scholarly volume. We note one unfortunate 
misprint—évy for d6ve—and it is not pedantic to protest against 
““cotemporary.” 


Interludes in Prose and Verse. By the Rt. Hon. Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN. (G. Bell. 6s. net.) 

It is a pleasure to have in an authorized and final edition 
these brilliant skits written nearly half a century ago, for which, 
the author tells us, there is still a brisk demand. We are 
pleased, too, to find that there has been no extensive re- 
handling. “Nec lusisse pudet” might stand as their motto, 
and an elaborate revision would have been “incidere ludo.” 
As the work of an undergraduate they are wonderful ; if judged 
in cold blood as specimens of wit and humour, few are of the 
first rank. “ Horace” is a rollicking extravaganza, but, though 
it now claims “perfect historical accuracy,” we prefer the 
acting version. The parodies cannot hold a candle to the 
“ Hawarden Horace,” or “ Horace in Homespun,” still less to 
the best of Mr. A. G. Godley. Thus: 

I now am lodging at the rus- 
Ln-urbe of young Decius Mus. 
Twice over would I gladly die 
To see him hit in either eye 


is a little crude, and quite spoils the point of the subsequent 
reconciliation. The “Cambridge Dionysia” is a far higher 
flight. Never has Sir George Trevelyan penned in after life so 
brilliant a page as the prose introduction to the play. It 
breathes of Aristophanes and Plato. It transplants Athens to 
the banks of the Cam, and reproduces not only the mannerism 
(as the author modestly claims), but the humour, the vigour, 
the fertility, the exquisite fancy of the great comedian. “Decies 
repetita placebit,” even in an annotated edition with explana- 
tions of Shillibere and the inflated pigskin and the two flute- 
players from Barn — -. 

The personalities in the plays were never ill-natured, and in 
most cases time has robbed them of any sting, but we confess 
that the author appears to us somewhat arbitrary in expunging 
some and retaining others. Why at the beginning of the 
“ Dionysia” are the Rev. Mr. Clayton and “ Old Currier Balls” 
(the venerable Mayor of Cambridge) still roasted while “the 
gallant Colonel Phipps” disappears? The Master of a College 
who paired with his rival for the Mastership and then voted for 
himself deserves to be handed down to infamy, but it is 
questionable taste for one who subscribes himself Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to suggest that an 
innocent reflection on previous awards cost him his fellowship. 

Of the remaining contents of the volume we have left our- 
selves little room to speak. The “Ladies in Parliament,” now 
rechristened “ The Modern Ecclesiazusae,” has a fine lilting 
parabasis, and, though the ‘ Owl” is no more remembered than 
the “ Bear,” it still presents a vivid picture of party feeling at 
the time of the Reform Bill of 1866. The flaying of Charles 
Kingsley for his conduct in the Governor Eyre business seems 
at this distance of time rather barbarous, and, on the other 
hand, it is amusing to hear that the play was rejected by a first- 
class magazine on the ground that it spoke too respectfully 
of John Bright. l 

The “ Letters of a Competition Wallah” have been re- 
arranged, and now appear, with considerable omissions, as 
“Letters from Patna.” These and the “ Dawk Bungalow” are 
the outcome of the year that Mr. Trevelyan passed in India as 
private secretary to his father. They may serve as a pendant 
and a corrective to “ Kim” and “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” 


Last comes a lecture on “An Ancient Greek War.” The 
hint is given in an early review of Macaulay’s on Mitford's 
“ History of Greece,” but the execution is all Sir George’s own. 
He has here visualized the tragic side of Greek life as vividly as 
in the “ Dionysia” he did the comic, and the imaginary feud 
between the boroughs of Falkirk and Stirling reads like an 
episode of Thucydides. As we lay down the volume we feel 
half inclined to echo the lament of Lamb’s friend on the Eton 
playing fields at the thought that these ingenuous high-spirited 
lads were destined to become members of Parliament. 


The Romance and Realm of Commerce. By ALFRED MORRIS. 
(Nelson.) 

This little book is intended both for parents and their sons, and there 
is much excellent information and advice contained in it. The author's 
object is, he says, to put forward in a brief way ‘‘the advantages and 
prospects of a commercial career, hoping that thereby some of the 
talent which flows, either through parental ignorance or prejudice, into 
overcrowded professions may be turned into channels more conducive 
to the welfare and advancement of our Empire, the chief want of which 
is good business men.” With the last part of this extract we certainly 
agree, for we imperatively need good business men ; but commerce 1s 
also overcrowded with men who are by no means good business men, 
just as the professions are with men who are by no means experts. In 
fact, nowadays there seems no doubt, just as it ever was, that only 
the good man will go to the top in commerce. The British parent has 
begun to see that the professions are overstocked, and that the boy of 
only average ability has not much chance of doing very well. Yet 
the average boy will not succeed any better in commerce unless he is 
possessed of remarkable qualities; he must rise above the ruck, he 
must be singled out, and show himself to be worth his salt. The 
book is not comparative, as we had rather expected ; it does not com- 
pare the professional with the business calling, but it does in a few 
short pages set out many advantages that go with the business life. At 
what age should a boy who is destined for business leave school? This 
is a pertinent question which our author asks, and it is one which 
must occur to every thoughtful parent. Of course one part of the 
answer is, that when his character is formed he may leave, and pre- 
ferably not earlier. We, however, must look a little more closely into 
this question: there is also another matter which is involved in it. 
As we look around we cannot help noticing how bad from a business 
point of view the average public-school education is. The upper 
middle classes in this country get no training of any sort at school to 
help them in a business career, This is greatly to be deplored, and 
it means that many boys in consequence leave their schools earlier 
than they should do. As to the lower middle classes, the evening 
classes which exist in London and in our great towns do much to pro- 
vide some training for our young men after they have by force of 
necessity left their school to earn their bread. This movement is good, 
and is capable of considerable development. But the fact remains 
that it is very difficult to train a good business man, and our author 
has not told us how it is done, though he puts it in a very pleasant 
and readable way what a boy stands to get if he does go in for business. 
In conclusion, there is anexcellent chapter on business morality, which 
is well worth our attention, and the oft repeated maxim for business 
boys occurs at the end: ‘* Spend less than you earn.” 


The Spoken Arabic of Egypt: Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies. By 
J. SELDEN WILLMORE, M.A., one of the Judges of the Native 
Court of Appeal at Cairo. Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
(Price tos. 6d. David Nutt.) 

The author of this important work has rendered a real service by 
making available, in a thorough and competent manner, the grammar 
and idiom of the spoken Arabic of Egypt. The book is of the utmost 
value, not only to those who wish to acquire a practical knowledge 
of the spoken dialect, but also to professed students of the Semitic 
languages. It worthily supplements and completes the pioneer work 
of Spitta, published in 1830. Prof. Sayce, in a short introductory 
note, thus describes it :—‘* The present volume contains an exhaustive 
account of the Cairene dialect of Egyptian Arabic as it is spoken 
to-day. On the practical side it will be welcomed by those who live in 
Egypt and wish to understand, and be understood by, the natives. 
But it will be quite as much welcomed by the student of scientific 
philology. It tells him what he wants to know—how a living Semitic 
language pronounces its words and forms its grammar. For language 
consists of sounds, not of written symbols, and its grammar is that of 
ordinary conversation. What has been termed antiquarian philology 
is doubtless important to the historian or the literary scholar; for 
linguistic science it is of little use. The living organism alone can 
yield scientific results. The spellings of a past age or the grammatical 
forms which exist only in books are a hindrance rather than a help to 
scientific research.” The author has used the Latin alphabet for 
transcription, and thus can fix the pronunciation. The spoken dialect 
as yet has, unfortunately, not-become a literary language—the literary 
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language of Egypt being the classical Arabic of the Koran, which is as 
different from the spoken idiom as Dutch is from English. It is much 
to be hoped that this disability will soon be overcome. The author is 
to be congratulated on having produced an invaluable book. 


(1) The Educational Ideas of Pestalozzi. By J. A. GREEN, B.A. 
(7x 43¢ in., pp. xi, 222; Is.) (2) The Educational Ideas of 
roebel. By Jessie WHITE, D.Sc. (7 x 434 in., pp. xii, 156; 
Is.) (Clive.) 

(1) Mr. Green is Professor of Education at the University College of 
Bangor. He has composed a capital little book on Pestalozzi—the 
best we know for its size. After a sketch of the general condition of 
education antecedent to Pestalozzi in chapter i., we are given two 
excellent chapters on his life, followed by others on the aim of educa- 
tion, intellectual, practical, and moral ; then comes one on the training 
of teachers and another on Pestalozzi’s influence. All this is treated 
with great fullness of knowledge, and with abundant reference to the 
best books in German which deal with the great man and his ways. 
The book is provided with three appendices: (1) on Pestalozzi’s 
account of his work at Stanz, (2) on contemporary accounts of his 
work at Burgdorf and Yverdun, and (3) on Pestalozzi’s chief educa- 
tional writings. But there is no index, which is a regrettable omission. 
Throughout there is a marked moderation in the expression of opinion, 
but a genuine belief in the general attitude and endeavours of the great 
Swiss. He does not consider Pestalozzi as perfect, but holds him to 
have been very human and very worthy of love and honour. We 
repeat that this is a capital little book, and Mr. Green has done well 
to publish it. 

(2) Mrs. White, after gaining a First Class in the Moral Science 
Tripos at Cambridge, became Principal of the Home and Colonial 
Society’s Kindergarten Training College. She has given a thoroughly 
sound and good account of Froebel in the little book before us. After 
giving a purely biographical account of the man and his education 
down to 1816, she breaks off to tell us of his Helba scheme and his 
“ Education of Man”; then returns to his work in Switzerland and at 
Blankenburg ; then deals with the pedagogics of the kindergarten and 
the ‘* Mutter- und Kose-Lieder ” ; and lastly we have a chapter on his 
last years. All this is well informed and sound in the views expressed. 
Froebel made mistakes and was often obscure, but Mrs. White has 
been very successful in bringing out the golden truths which underlie 
his involved and sometimes contradictory presentment of them. 
The multitude of kindergarten students will do well to make 
acquaintance with her book ; and, for the matter of that, they will find 
Mr. Green’s book on Pestalozzi also very much to their purpose. 


“Pitt Press Series.” — Trafalgar. By B. PExEz GALDÓs. Notes and 
Introduction by F. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
_ Benito Pérez Galdós needs no introduction to the student of Spanish 
literature. His first novel (*¢ La Fontana de Oro”) was published in 
1870, and since that date he has built up for himself a lasting reputa- 
tion as a dramatist and novelist of the first order. Without the aid of 
his other numerous and brilliant works, his ‘‘ Episodios Nacionales” 
will bring him -undying renown. This celebrated succession of con- 
secutive tales (in which some five hundred characters figure) has been 
called the nation’s epic poem in the form of a novel. “Trafalgar,” 
the first of the ‘‘ Episodios,” is not merely a masterly description of the 
world-renowned naval combat; it is a novel full of clever sketches of 
character, typical conversations, delightful little touches of humour and 
Irony, outspoken criticisms, and, of course, a love.story in the back- 
ground. The story is put into the mouth of Gabriel, who, as page-boy 
to Don Alonso, goes on board the “ Santisima Trinidad ” and comports 
himself valiantly. He is commendably modest as to his own perform- 
ances, but he does not hesitate to award full praise to others who merit 
it. Thus, he says of that brave old sea captain, Don Alonso: ** No 
tenia miedo a cosa creada por Dios, mas que á su bendita mujer.” 
The captain’s “bendita mujer” was Doña Francisca, a woman who 
Spent the intervals between her religious exercises in *‘ nagging ” at her 
husband, scolding and beating Gabriel, and trying to tyrannize over 
Marcial—poor old “ Medio-hombre”’—that battered old boatswain 
Whose devotion to the service, unbounded pluck, and deadly hatred of 
the enemy were not surpassed by the finest ‘¢old salt” in Nelson’s 
Ravy. The love story of Malespina (Ayo) and Rosita affords an op- 
portunity of introducing, as ‘‘comic relief,” Malespina padre. This 
Singular character, who exceeds Falstaff in mendacity (see pages 57, 
61, 180, 181, &c.), foretells the construction of steam-propelled, iron- 
Clad vessels (pages 155-158). Of Doña Flora and Gabriel’s brutal 
uncle the less said the better. We have purposely only dealt with the 
imaginary characters: to give even a faint idea of the more serious part 
of this work would need far more space than can be allotted to it in 
this notice. We will merely add that the reader will find a grand de- 
Scription of the setting out of the combined fleets ; comments upon the 
conduct of Nelson, Collingwood, Churruca, Villeneuve, Uriarte, Kc. ; 
freely expressed opinions about Godoy, the Franco-Spanish Alliance, 
&e. ; thoughtful remarks upon patriotism, and a detailed, stirring 
account of the terrible battle which brought to Nelson victory-——and 
death. In editing this grand work Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick has rendered 
great service to English students of Spanish. He has provided them 


with an accurate text, a brief account of the author, an admirable 
historic summary of the principal events which occurred between 1761 
and 1805, and more than one hundred pages of helpful notes. 


The Physics and Chemistry of Mining. By T. H. Byrom. 
(3s. 6d. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

The author’s object has been to provide in one volume an elementary 
account of those sections of physics and chemistry which are most 
closely connected with the practice of mining and to exclude matter 
which is not apparently relevant. This plan has resulted here and 
there in a certain incompleteness and superficiality which must render 
it next to impossible for a student to obtain any real understanding of 
the phenomena considered ; and unless this is attained no grip of the 
subject can possibly be gained. As examples, we may cite the unsatis- 
factory explanations, offered on pages 6 and 7, of the action of a siphon 
and of the nature of radiation. Several instances also occur in which 
there is carelessness of statement or actual error. Charles’s Law is not 
properly stated on page 9, and the numerical example is worked by an 
incorrect method. On page 19 we are told that the latent heat of 
water is ‘* 80°,” and at page 129 the action of a galvanometer coil on 
its needle is attributed to induction. The Sprengel tube, figured on 
page 11, is not the kind of apparatus employed in measuring the 
density of a gas. In the chemical section we notice the absence— 
almost complete—of equations, and the chapter on explosives would 
have been much more valuable if the chemistry and physics of one or 
two typical explosives—such as nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton—had 
been thoroughly explained. As it is, the student is left to guess the 
nature of a nitro-compound ; and not a single formula is given to show 
why some explosives are deficient in oxygen and others possess sufficient 
for complete combustion. Those chapters which deal with the more 
technical parts of the subject—such as fre-damp, coal-dust, lamps, and 
fuecl—are good, and the mining student may obtain much useful in- 
formation therefrom ; but he must still have recourse to standard books 
on the purely physical and chemical matters which lie at the base of 
so much of his work. 


A Systematic Course of Practical Organic Chemistry. By RADCLIFFE 
and SINNATT. (4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

As the title implies, the exercises described in this volume are 
arranged so that their sequence corresponds to that commonly followed 
in lecture courses and in text-books on organic chemistry. In addition 
to the portion dealing with preparations there are sections relating to 
the reactions and detection of a number of common organic compounds 
and also to the quantitative analysis of such substances. The chemical 
reactions involved in the various preparations are not explained; for 
the authors rightly insist upon the importance of making the student 
think out the reasons for himself with the aid of his text-book on the 
theory of the subject. No diagrams of apparatus are provided in order 
that the worker may have an opportunity of exercising his ingenuity in 
devising his own arrangements, which should then be submitted to the 
instructor for criticism. The book is well got up, and the descriptions 
are clear, concise, and sufficient. Alternate pages are left blank for 
the purpose of receiving notes referring to the experiment on the 
opposite page. The student who works through a judicious selection 
of these exercises will have gained a good working knowledge of the 
methods of organic chemistry. 


“ Arnold’s French Texts.”—(1) Mercadet. Var WI. DE BALZAC. 
(2) Deux Heroines de la Révolution: Mme. Roland, Charlotte 
Corday. Par JULES MICHELET. (3) Laurette; ou Le Cachet 
Nouce. Par ALFRED DE VIGNY. (6d. each.) ; 

(1) Ina previous notice we have described the plan of these useful 
little volumes—brief notes, giving translation of difticult phrases, and 
a vocabulary. The first is an abridged edition of Balzac’s comedy, 
already reduced for the stage from five acts to three. Some of the 
“ construes ” are paraphrastic and long-winded — ‘‘ La terre fait con- 
stamment faillite au soleil” : ‘t The earth is in the position of a bank- 
rupt who never gets his discharge, with regard to the sun,” for *‘ The 
earth is always hopelessly in debt to the sun”—or unidiomatic, as, 
“t Words do not give bread ” for ‘‘ Smooth words butter no parsnips ” ; 
but are generally correct. 

(2) The notes here are mainly biographical and historical, and 
“ construes ” are rare. No attempt is made to correct Michelet or to 
reduce his idealized Mme. Roland to the human proportions revealed 
by later documents; but the notes, as far as they go, are accurate. 
‘ Bature la générale ” is not *‘to beat the fire-drums,” and the Elysian 
Fields were not ‘fan island.” 

(3) ‘*Grandeur et Servitude Militaires” has been almost as much 
exploited by English editors as About’s ‘* Roi.” We can best char- 
acterize the present edition of this chapter by quoting the first three 
notes: ‘fen tout temps,” ‘tin all seasons”; ‘il pleuvait a verre,” ‘it 
was pouring hard”; ‘* pas a pas,” *‘step by step.” ‘* Billets de faire 
part” are not confined to weddings. 


Grammaire Française Pratique, basie sur la Méthode Inductive. 
Par W. G. Hartos. (3s. 6d. KRivingtons.) 
We should hardly be prepared to admit the sweeping premiss of the 
preface, ‘‘the now establishedythéory that grammar should be taught 
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by example and not by practice.” Further on the author allows that 
there are occasions when this method may be set aside with advantage 
to the pupils; and in the conjugation of verbs, which forms one-half of 
the accidence, he has frankly abandoned it. The plan of Part I. is to 
give examples (they can hardly be called numerous)—e.¢., hommes, 
tables, livres—and then ask a question: ‘* How are plurals generally 
formed?” the answer to which is a statement of the rule. Then follow 
exercises in which the pupil has to apply the rule thus acquired. In 
Part II. the intermediate step of a question is omitted. This is un- 
doubtedly an advance on the old formal grammar with rules to be 
learned by heart, but it need hardly be pointed out that it is not the 
strict inductive method, according to which each pupil—or, at any rate, 
each class—should collect its own examples and formulate its own 
grammar. One other general reflection. We are not convinced that 
the gain of conducting the grammar lesson in French is not outweighed 
by the confusion arising from French grammatical nomenclature. 
Thus, the pupil who has learnt his subject and predicate in English 
grammar has here to start afresh on subject, verb, and attribute—an 
analysis which seems to us worse grammar and not better logic; and 
he goes on to past definite and indefinite, and incident propositions. 
The old grammatical fiction that the subjunctive indicates doubt dies 
hard. We find it on page 217, and it is flatly contradicted in the 
author’s paraphrase on the same page: ‘‘Je ne sais pas où est cette 
maison.” There are some confusing misprints: ‘‘ sourd-muets,” 
page 183; ‘‘que jaie comme” for ‘‘connue,” page 216; “il est 
entre—je vous parle,” page 230. If we ended thus, we should give a 
wrong impression of the book. The reviewer has frankly expressed 
his own hesitancy, but against it may be set Mr. Hartog’s practical 
experience as a teacher; and, however we may differ in theory, he 
gladly bears witness to the ability with which the plan has been worked 
out. 


(1) Tales of King Arthur and the Table Round. With Introduction 
and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. (2) The Lays of Ancient Rome. By 
Lord MacauLay. With Introduction and Notes by J. W. 
BARTRAM, M.A. (3) The Talisman (abridged). By Sir WALTER 
ScoTT. With Introduction and Notes by J. THORNTON, M.A. 


(4) The Lady of the Lake. By Sir WALTER Scorr. With 
Introduction and Notes by W. HorRTON SrRAGGE, M.A. (5) Zhe 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir WALTER Scorr. With 


Introduction and Notes by FRED. W. TICKNER, M.A. (6) Mar- 
mion. By Sir WALTER Scorr. With Introduction and Notes by 
Guy KENDALL, B.A. (7) Paradise Lost. Books I.,II., and III. 
By JOHN MiLtron. With Introduction and Notes by W. 
ELLIOTT, M.A. 

All of the above volumes belong to ‘‘ Longmans’ Class-Books of 
English Literature.” They are well and clearly printed, and taste- 
fully bound in salmon-coloured cloth. (1) This is adapted from 
“The Book of Romance,” by Andrew Lang, with twenty illustra- 
tions by H. J. Ford. The stories are well and simply told. It costs 
Is.—(2) Mr. David Salmon prefixes a short biography of Macaulay to 
this volume. This and the introduction and notes by Mr. Bartram are 
all well done. The price is 1s.—(3) This and other Scott volumes 
contain a biographical account of Scott's life by Andrew Lang. The 
introduction and notes are good and to the point. The price is Is. 4d. 
—(4) The introduction and notes, which are both very brief, sufficiently 
explain the words of the poem. Price 1s. 6d.—(5) The same may be said 
of this volume also: both volumes are adequately treated. Price 1s.— 
(6) This volume is somewhat more fully dealt with; and yet Mr. 
Kendall (an assistant master of Charterhouse) has not been in any way 
too full, but has produced a good and useful volume. Price 1s. 6d.— 
(7) Milton’s poem is divided into separate books, to each of which is 
devoted one volume of this series. Price 6d. A brief, but very 
pleasantly written, biography of Milton is supplied in each by Mr. 
David Salmon, to which Mr. Elliott adds a brief introduction to the 
book. The notes are few and sound and simply explanatory. 


Tragic Drama in Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. An Essay by 
LEWIS CAMPRELL. (7s. 6d. Smith, Elder.) 

The scope of this essay is ‘fto invite attention to some essential 
points of correspondence between the great masterpieces of Athens and 
of Elizabethan England.” It is not an essay, but a collection of essays, 
some of which have already appeared in learned journals and popular 
magazines. There results not only some repetition, for which the 
author craves indulgence, but a want of unity and of proportion which 
it is harder to excuse. Thus the two chapters on ‘‘ Tragic Diction,” 
interesting as they are to the classical scholar, are mainly notes on 
disputed readings and interpretations. (The construction ‘‘ Confining 
our attention to linguistic difficulties, one thing is certain,” is hardly to 
be justified in prose diction). But, if we take the volume as adversaria 
—the casual observations of a ripe scholar who is equally at home with 
Sophocles and Shakespeare—we can commend it heartily. In par- 
ticular it iS interesting to remark both the coincidences and the 
divergences between Prof. Campbell’s and Prof. Bradley’s analysis 
of the four great Shakespearian tragedies. As to the construction of 
the typical tragic plot, each critic seems to have reached independently 
the same conclusions. No less interesting is it, by way of contrast, to 
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compare a standard French work on the same subject, Saint Victor’s 
“Les Deux Masques.” The Frenchman sketches in broad, bold 
outlines ; he assumes no previous knowledge on the part of his readers, 
he tells them the story of each play discussed, and illustrates it by apt 
translations ; he generalizes, he dogmatizes, and never hesitates about 
the inner meaning or pauses to discuss a doubtful interpretation. 
Needless to add that his scholarship is often at fault, and that Prof. 
Campbell, if he cared to do so, would have no difficulty in adding 
a chapter on Saint Victor’s blunders. But Saint Victor might fairiy 
retort that his is a great picture and Prof. Campbell’s a portfolio of 
sketches and etchings. 


New Edition, 


On Translating Homer. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
(3s. 6d. 


with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. D. ROUSE. 
Murray.) 
We thank Dr. Rouse for having led us to read yet once again 
M. Arnold’s delightful lectures, and we hope that he will not think 
us ungrateful if we add that we feel no inclination to reperuse the 
Introduction and Notes. Not that these—at least the former—tack 
interest, but that Dr. Rouse just touches the fringe of a vast subject ; 
that he wanders from the subject in discussing the authorship of the 
Homeric poems, and in his criticisms lacks the lightness of touch of his 
author. Much even of the original volume is ephemeral, for instance, 
all the last lecture in which Matthew Arnold, swearing that he would 
never reply, replies to F. H. Newman. Worsley’s preface is quoted 
at great length, but Mr. Omond’s monograph on ‘‘ English Hexa- 
meters” is not even mentioned. ‘‘ Not even a Milton could make 
blank verse go with more speed” is a cryptic saying. Surely, in this 
connexion, Tennyson’s ‘* Experiment” should be noticed. ‘* Scotts 
metre is essentially trivial, and the grand manner is impossible in it.” 
Are ‘“‘ Il Penseroso,” Marvell’s ‘‘ Thoughts in a Garden,” Coleridge's 
s“ Cristabel” trivial? Dr. Rouse’s parting suggestion, that the trans- 
lator of Homer should have recourse to local dialect, does not seem to 
us a fruitful one, but we have not space to argue the point. 


Elementary Lessons in English. By ARTHUR T. BOTT. 
(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

. The author’s object is to teach grammar inductively and at the same 
time to prepare the way for composition. Then we have interspersed 
lessons on punctuation, model letters, telegrams, &c. The grammar Is 
very skilfully brought down to the comprehension of small children, 
and all subtleties, refinements, and exceptions are wisely eschewed. 
It would be easy to pick holes in some of the definitions, but they 
may be accepted as provisional. It would have been well to 
stop short before the last lessons on Ambiguities and the History of 
Words. The examples are not happily chosen. ‘‘He only touched 
the picture” cannot mean ‘‘ only he touched the picture”; and 
«< How long will you be?’ she asked.—‘ About 5 feet 7 inches,’ he 
replied,” is a feeble joke. So there is nothing amiss with some of the 
sentences set for correction. This, however, is a slight defect in a very 
sensible primer. 


The Educational Ideas of Pestalezzt and Fröbel. By F. 11. HAYWARD. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. (2s. Ralph, Holland.) 

Dr. Hayward has added an extensive questionnaire, mainly in the 
form of short quotations to be commented on, a number of miscellaneous 
criticisms on Frobel’s doctrine, and added something on the Gifts. 
When the book reaches a third edition, as we hope it may shortly, we 
would urge him to revise all the portion on what he calls the ‘‘ Nature 
question.” He confesses that his views are “fluid.” The remark 
that Wordsworth’s stanza, ‘‘One impulse from a vernal wood,” Xc., 
is nonsensical and pernicious is, to put it mildly, crude. When, 
on the same page, he hesitates between the claims of Ilerbart’s 
“Allgemeine Padagogik,” Frobel’s ‘* Menschenerziehung,”” Comenius's 
“ Didactica,” and Dr. Stanley Hall’s ‘* Adolescence’ to be the greatest 
book ever written, we cannot help suspecting him of poking fun at his 
readers. 


A. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Disputationum Libri Quinque. 
Edited by T. W. Doucan. Vol. I. (ros. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Belfast, with Prof. Dill and Prof. Dougan both dating from it, will 
soon be as notable for learning as it has hitherto been notorious for faction 
fights. The Professor of Latin’s effort to redeem the character of the place 
takes the form ofa work that will be generally described as monumental. 
It is the first part, containing Books I. and II., of what we hope will 
prove to be a complete edition of the ‘‘ Tusculan Disputations,” 
although the editor does not say anything about the time when the 
remainder is to be expected. The labour expended on the book, 
especially on the constitution of the text, must have been enormous. 
The editor collated in detail thirty manuscripts and examined test 
passages in eighty. As to the value of the minutely particular apparatus 
criticus that has come of his researches there can be no doubt. We 
observe that for the sore passage ‘‘carere in morte,” Xc. (I. 36. 85); 
he has a drastic remedy, giving ‘“‘ carere in malo” and putting ‘‘carere 
in. .. malum” after ‘‘erroris in uerbo” instead of after ‘‘ facile 
patiare.” The commentary is learned and full; moreover, it has the 
merit that it sends the student often to the books of Prof. Reid, than 
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whom no better instructor in the niceties of Ciceronian Latinity could 
be named. Prof. Dougan’s work represents English scholarship 
worthily. We feel sure that it will receive the welcome that it 
deserves. 


‘*Dent’s Shakespeare for Schools.”—7he Life of King Henry V. 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Glossary, by W. H. Hupson. 
Withseven IIlustrationsand coloured Frontispiece by Dora CURTIS. 
(7 x 434 in., pp. xliv, text liv; rs. 4d. Dent.) 

The editor makes his introduction consist of a fairly good life of 
Shakespeare—fairly good for his purpose—and of an account of the play. 
Neither of these, however, really z#/roduces the drama: but let that pass. 
The notes and glossary—both of which are illustrated from contemp- 
orary prints—are good and to the point. 

A Brief Survey of British History. By C. E. SNowDEN, M.A. 
(83¢ x 53 in., pp. xii, 159; 4s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The title-page tells us that this brief survey comprises ‘‘an analysis 
and commentary with appendices illustrative of the points of contact 
between Great Britain, her colonies, and foreign nations.” It is, in 
fact, a reference book for facts and dates from the earliest records down 
to the year 1904. It began with notes for a class of boys preparing for 
the Oxford Local; and then, as years went by, it gradually swelled 
into its present form. It does not pretend to be more than ‘‘a guide 
and companion, complementary and suggestive,” and aims at present- 
ing a clear and easily graspable analysis of the course of events. Its 
ethnical and archzological notes are particularly good, and its numerous 
appendices—there are no fewer than twenty-five—deal with British 
relations with foreign nations, and with information about other points 
of genera] interest—such as Archbishops of Canterbury, Charters, 
Crusades, &c.—not easily obtainable in a handy form. It contains 
also a glossary of historical terms. It seems to us a good and well 
constructed book. 


(1) Grimms Popular Stories. A Reprint of the First Edition. (2) Zales 
Jrom Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lams. (71% x §in., 
(1) pp. xvii, 403 ; (2) pp. V, 373; 2s. each. Henry Frowde.) 

(1) ‘*Grimms’ Tales” consists ot a very tasteful reprint of the first 
edition of the volume containing thirty-one stories and published in 
1823; of the continuation of these containing twenty-four stories 
published in 1826, and of the prefaces of these volumes. It also 
contains twenty-two of George Cruikshank’s illustrations. It forms 
a very dainty and cheap edition which every one with a taste for 
Grimm should procure. 

(2) The other volume is a reprint of the well known ‘‘ Tales,” with 
sixteen illustrations selected from the Boydell engravings. It is well 
printed and well bound. 


The Western Wonderland: Half-hours in the Western United States. 
By HaroLbD WELLMAN FAIRBANKS, @h.D. (712x51 in., 
pp. vi, 302, profusely illustrated ; 2s. 6d= D.C. Heath & Co.) 

Dr. Fairbanks has produced a keenly interesting book about the 
Western States of America. Under thirty-two headings he has told us 
of the physical characteristics, climate, history, industries, and in- 
habitants of the Pacific Slope and other adjacent territories. The 
illustrations, which are numerous and good, are taken from actual 
photographs of the places mentioned; and the letterpress consists of 
simple and well told sketches of the various matters referred to, such as 
scenery, climate, travels, &c. It is a capital volume of its kind, and 
will be eagerly used as a reading-book by children of all ages both in 
the States and at home. One cannot put the book down when one 
once begins looking into it and studying its pictures. It is a veritable 
**wonder-land ” of which one reads and which its pictures reveal— 
a land to see and to dream about. 


‘t Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers.” — Shakespeare. By 
ALFRED EWEN. (6x 4 in., pp. 1283 Is. G. Bell & Sons.) 

It seems natural that every series of great English writers must begin 
with Shakespeare, and so does this. Mr. Alfred Ewen has given us 
a brief narrative of the chief events of the life of the great Elizabethan. 
He adds a somewhat fuller mention of each of his plays, and a chapter 
on his art. In illustration of his art he adds ‘ʻa few notes on 
‘Hamlet.’” He writes well and with ample appreciation of his subject. 


Dante's Ten Heavens. A Study of the ‘‘ Paradiso.” By EDMUND 
GARDNER, M.A. Second Edition. (Price 5s. net. Constable.) 
Considering the great value of Mr. Gardner’s volume on ‘‘ The Ten 

Heavens of Dante,” it was not surprising that a second edition of his 

splendid contribution to the literature of the ‘‘ Paradiso” should be 

called for. No Englishman has explored the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ” 
with such truly Italian sympathy as Mr. Gardner, and he is the surest 
of guides through that amazing realm of mystery and dream opened to 
us in the ‘‘ Paradiso” that the student can desire. To the fervour of 
the enthusiast he unites the precision of a critic and the patience of a 
scholar, and the result is a summary of the ‘‘ Paradiso” as illuminating 
as it is learned. The chapter on ‘‘ Dante’s Letters and Eclogues” is 
wholly delightful, and ought to go far towards modifying the idea still 
so obstinately cherished of Dante’s embittered old age. It is refresh- 
ing, too, to know that Mr. Gardner is a whole-hearted believer in the 
real Beatrice, and goes so far as to assert of her last appearance in the 


“ Paradiso” that ‘‘allegory has ceased as far as Beatrice is concerned, 
and the real woman is seen.” It is his grasp of the human side of the 
“ Divine Comedy ” that makes his criticisms so telling. The book is 
enriched by an excellent index of names, specially useful to the Italian 
student. 


Punctuation: its Principles and Practice. By T. F. HUSBAND and 
M. F. A. HusBAND. (2s. 6d. Routledge.) 

Practical manuals of punctuation abound, but this is a new departure 
in so far as it attempts to trace the history of stops from the earliest 
inscriptions and manuscripts. Further, it treats modern usage from a 
broader and more philosophical standpoint than its precursors. It 
allows, what the grammarians are loth to allow, that stopping is—and 
must be, to a great extent—a matter of style and idiosyncrasy ; and, 
instead of laying down hard-and-fast rules, suggests rather general 
guiding principles. The authors’ own practice illustrates this thesis. 
We take at random this last sentence: ‘‘ Those words ought to be 
enclosed in a parenthesis, which are not a part of the sentence, and do 
not depend on any word either preceding, or following: words whose 
absence causes no loss to the sentence.” This seems to us unnecessarily 
‘“ heavy” stopping, and we should punctuate, with a slight change in 
the order of words: ‘* Those words which are not a part of the sentence 
and do not depend on any word either preceding or following—words 
whose absence causes no loss to the sentence—ought to be enclosed in 
a parenthesis.” The moral we draw is that in general a sentence 
whose intelligibility depends on correct stopping is a bad sentence. 
It might well have been noted that in legal documents only full-stops 
are admitted. 


The Essentials of French Grammar. By ALFRED BARRIBALL. 
(2s. 6d. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

This is the fifth reprint of a grammar published in 1899, which points 
to a wide circulation. It is on the old lines of Kerchever Arnold—rules 
followed by exercises—and some of the sentences for translation are of 
the Balbus type: ‘‘I will point out to you the gentleman whose 
daughter you love,” ‘‘ The man whose son is master of this school will 
succeed at all costs.” We have still the hopeless attempt to in- 
dicate French pronunciation by the English alphabet: ‘‘ ker-ee-yar, 
ahn(g]-plwa-yer.” It is pleasing to note that the theory of the sub- 
junctive is rightly given. 

A School Flora. By W. MARSHALL WATTS. 
(Longmans. ) 

This ‘‘ Flora,” originally compiled for the use of Giggleswick School, 
has been enlarged so as to include all common English plants and also 
rare plants found in the neighbourhood of the great public schools. 
A single brick may, in this case, serve as a sample of the house: 
s“ Dipsacus pilosus (51). Small Teasel. 7-9. Stem, 2-4 feet. (721.) 
Scarcely prickly, leaves oblong, usually with a pair of leaflets on the 
base, flowers white on globular heads 3/—1 in. diameter, bracts many, 
shorter than the head deflexed. [T., Tb., C., Cl.]” This, interpreted, 
means that the plant is numbered 721 in the “ London Catalogue,” 
that it grows in §I out of the 112 counties or vice-counties, that it 
flowers from July to September, and is found in the neighbourhood 
of Taunton, Tonbridge, Cheltenham, and Clifton. We have only 
to add that excellent illustrations elucidating structural points have 
been added. For the young botanist or collector it is an invaluable 
guide. 

The Essentials of German Grammar. 
(3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This manual has been composed with a view to demonstrating the 
disciplinary possibilities of German. Rules are simplified as much as 
possible, and the pupil who disregards the rule will smart for it. This, 
in our judgment, is, psychologically, an unsound method, however 
skilfully (as here) it may be applied. Thus in Drill V. the pupil is 
introduced to the order of a dependent clause, and in Drill VIII. the 
normal sentence arrangement is given under eleven categories. 


Thucydides, Book VI. Edited by A. W. SPRATT. (6s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This is a companion volume to the edition of Book III. that 
appeared, we think, some nine years ago. Since the earlier book is 
well known, it may be enough for us to state of the present that it is 
marked by the same care and thoroughness as its predecessor. It 
is intended for the sixth-form boy or for the University student. But 
teachers of Greek themselves may gain by consulting it. In particular, 
the chapter on the ‘‘ Order of Words in Thucydides ” is one that they 
should not overlook. 


A Handbook of Free-Standing Gymnastics for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools and Kindergartens. By E. ADAIR ROBERTS. (Sherratt 
& Hughes.) 

This manual, which has been adopted by the Ling Association, 
gives fifty tables of free-standing exercises arranged in progressive 
order of difficulty. The tables are in three parallel columns—Move- 
ment, Command, Comment. Under the last head the point to be 
attended to and the commonest faults are noted. In Part IT. the 
theory of the exercises is treated. It is a most comprehensive treatise, 
and the illustrative photographs are excellent. 
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** Blackie’s Little German Classics.”—(1) Die Geschwister von Goethe. 
Edited by L. Hirscu, Ph.D. (6d. Blackie.) (2) Die Selberdiste: 
von Ernst Muellenbach. Edited by Miss A. MEYER. (6d. 
Blackie.) . 

(1) The complete and charming little drama of Goethe forms a 
valuable addition to this series. It is to be read as an interesting 
specimen of German literature, not as a vehicle for instruction in 
grammar. Dr. Hirsch has admirably annotated it with this object in 
view. The introduction gives a terse, but not dry, outline of Goethe’s 
life, works, and the characteristics of the play. The text is, as usual, 
printed in bold type, and the notes, consisting almost entirely of 
idiomatic translations, afford just the assistance required for reading the 
play without laborious reference to the dictionary. A careful com- 
parison of the English and German idioms will be very helpful in 
studying the two languages. 

(2) ‘* Die Silberdistel” can be recommended as an interesting story 
couched in good modern German, and as a reader for fairly advanced 
students. It has been very carefully edited and annotated. In a few 
cases, such as the translation of single words—#eruhren, artig, Uber- 
lieferung—notes are unnecessary ; but, on the other hand, the remarks 
on the adverbs—noch, wohl, erst, einmal, ja—are full and instructive, 
and supported by appropriate examples. Text and notes are, as usual, 
excellently printed. 


“ Heaths Modern Language Series.” — (1) Das Gymnasium zu 
Stolpenburg von Hoffmann. Edited by VALENTIN BUCHNER. 
(2) Morike's Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. Edited by W. G. 
Howarb. (Heath & Co.) 

(1) This book contains a short introduction, giving the leading events 
of Hoffmann’s life, with a list of his works, a well printed text, notes, 
and vocabulary. The first story deals with the ‘* Nibelungen” problem, 
the second with the courageous but blighted hopes of an old school- 
master who ends his life in harness in the vain pursuit of his ideal. 
We cannot avoid the impression that both stories are too difficult for 
all but the most advanced pupils in our schools. A two years’ course 
would hardly include the book as a reader. The style suggests its use 
by older students. The notes are very sound, and give all the necessary 
explanations of the historical and literary allusions in the text. Grammar 
is but little discussed. The translations, both in the notes and in the 
vocabulary, are idiomatic and helpful. We have noticed the omission 
of vorlatifig and verwischen from the vocabulary. 

(2) Both the style and matter of Morike’s ‘‘ best short story”’ raise it 
considerably above the level of an ordinary school book. It ought to 
find ready acceptance with students who are well advanced in the 
language and like to grapple with the intricacies of long German 
sentences, of which there are a goodly number. Especially will it find 
favour with those who are interested in everything connected with 
Mozart and his operas, even when presented in the form of a Novelle. 
The introduction consists of a full appreciation of Morike’s character- 
istics as a man and a writer of prose and poetry, and will repay 
careful study, All the assistance required for understanding the text is 
given by the excellent notes, which contain some finished translations 
of the most dificult passages and idiomatic renderings of words and 
phrases. There is no vocabulary. For ‘‘ Morite” read “ Mörike” on 
the title page. 

The Tudor Dynasty, By ARTHUR HAssaLL, M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. (Rivingtons. ) 

This excellent text-book is designed for use in schools where special 
subjects in English history are being taught. It embodies the latest 
investigations on the Tudors and their times. The Tudor despotism is 
shown to be no despotism really, but a wise and strong government 
suited to the needs of England and the stormy era she was living 
through. ‘* A sagacious, masterful race, the Tudors were essentially 
English,” and in a few vivid sentences Mr. Hassall gives the char- 
acteristics of cach of the five sovereigns, and the secret of the great 
influence exercised over the nation by the two Henries and Elizabeth. 
Especially valuable is the way in which the national character of the 
Church of England is brought out. It was not the Church of Luther 
or Calvin or Rome, but national. It is indeed astonishing how so 
complete a view of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has been com- 
pressed within such a small compass. There are some useful notes and 
illustrations and an admirable diagram ‘* showing the relative position 
of the great men and movements of the century,” together with a 
synopsis of the principal events from 1485 to 1603. Each reign is 
followed by some well thought-out questions. No student of this 
period can afford to dispense with the book. 

Robert Browning, By C. H. HERFORD. (2s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

This is one of the * English Writers Series,” and Prof. Herford 
explains its scope in the preface. The book ‘*may perhaps be 
described as an attempt to work out, in the detail of Browniny’s life 
and poetry, from a more definitely literary standpoint and without 
Hegelian prepossessions, a view of his genius not unlike that set forth 
with so much eluquence and penetration by Prof. Henry Jones”; and 
this attempt he carries out with much keen and sympathetic insight, 
disclaiming at the same time any aspiration to say the last word on 
Browning. He never loses sight of the elusive character of the poet's 
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mind, and he distinguishes clearly between the earlier and the later 
Browning. Chapter vii., called ‘‘ Aftermath,” has for its head-line :— 
‘Which Wins—Earth’s Poet or the Heavenly Muse?” The quotation 
is significant, and gives Prof. Herford’s view of the difference between 
the man of ‘* The Ring and the Book ” and the man of ‘‘ Fifine at the 
Fair.” ‘* The publication of ‘The Ring and the Book,’” says Prof. 
Herford, ‘‘ marks in several ways a turning point in Browning's career. 
Conceived and planned before the tragic close of his married life, and 
written during the first desolate years of bereavement, it is, more than 
any other of his greater poems, pervaded by his wife’s spirit, a crown- 
ing monument to his ‘lyric love.” But it is also the last upon which her 
spirit left any notable trace.” Henceforth the new Browning lived in 
the world, and frankly ‘‘liked earth’s way.” Prof. Herford analyzes 
and criticizes both ‘‘The Ring and the Book” and ‘ Fifine at the 
Fair” at sume length, as the masterpieces of Browning’s two periods. 
“ Pompilia ” he pronounces steeped in the remembrance of the poet's 
“lyric love.” The book is full of interest, and well worth careful 
study. Í 
The Study of Music as a Means of Education. By EDGAR MILLS, 
Inspector of Music in Schools for the London University. 
(Oxford: Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The contents of this little volume were originally given in the form 
of addresses in various schools, and Mrs. Bryant, of the North London 
Collegiate School, who has written a preface, bears testimony to their 
“inspiring and instructive” effect. The general drift is that it is 
advantageous to every one to study music, and great authors, from 
Pythagoras and Plato to Ruskin and George Macdonald, are quoted 
in support of this theory. It is a sad one for a piano- and violin- 
ridden nation. Happily Mr. Mills admits on page 14 that the majority 
of pupils will not make good players, and on page 50 that, if they have 
no natural feeling for music, ‘“‘ no amount of cutting and polishing will 
make a jewel; the inward flash is the thing.” That is emphatically 
true. Mr. Mills has much to say on the choice of music, and the usual | 
advice is repeated: ‘* Study Bach and the great masters.” But these 
composers do not appeal to English learners or to their parents. The 
English were formerly a very musical people ; they are so still, if they 
were allowed to develop on their own lines, instead of having alien 
music forced on them. Music for each nation should be the expression 
of the national character. It cannot be cosmopolitan, and it has been 
the misfortune of English learners that they have been kept to music 
which does not touch them by teachers, often aliens themselves and 
full of appreciation and love of the music of their own country, but 
unable to see that it does not appeal to English learners. ‘* Make Bach 
your daily bread,” said Schumann. That was good advice for Germans, 
but experience has shown that it is not good for English learners. But, 
grant that every one is to learn music and to feed on Bach, there is 
much wise and kindly advice in Mr. Mills’s book. 


The Glory of London. By G. E. Mirron. (A. & C. Black.) 
This useful book is issued as one of the ‘* Council History Readers,” 
and, claiming that distinction, it has one or two defects which might 
easily have been remedied or avoided. The account of the Roman 
roads is poor. Watling Street is not even mentioned, for, though in 
the last chapter the Roman roads are spoken of in connexion with the 
Edgware Road, the name of this famous highway is not given. Of 
course, everything cannot be included in a book that must be cheap, 
but the account of the great Watling Street is of more interest than that 
of a fight between an Englishman and a Scotsman on London Bndge. 
This history of old London Bridge is excellent, nevertheless, and so 1s 
the chapter ‘t From the Top of an Omnibus.” Then a few more maps 
and plans of London would be an advantage. The book is well printed, 
and the illustrations are suitable. We may mention that Ethelred, ** who 
was nicknamed [s/c] the Unready,” did not get this name ‘ because he 
was never ready to fight, but because he would not take counsel or advice 
—rede meaning “advice” or ‘‘counsel.” If this term is explained, tt 
it is a pity not to explain it correctly. 
An English Church History for Children, A.D. 507-1066. 
Mary E. Suipiey. (Methuen.) 
This book has a value quite apart from its avowed aim, which 1s to 
give a knowledge of early Church history to English children. All 
who wish to realize the point of view from which ardent Churchmen 
and Churchwomen of a certain school contemplate the religious g wesien 
as it concerns education and their attitude towards some of the Burning 
topics of the day should read it. We say Churchinen advisedly, Because 
the Bishop of Gibraltar has written the preface and presumably as- 
sociates himself with the opinions expressed and the tone given to the 
book by the writer. These are best shown by two quotations: ¢ ‘When 
any one wonders why Church people should think so much of the 
Church, and place it first, above the State, it is well to remember that, 
long before the Seven Kingdoms of England were united and the State 
firmly settled, the Church of England had been establishecd when 
Theodore was Archbishop, more than a century earlier.” Church 
people will sympathize with this passionate love for the beautiful and 
stately Church of England, but do the Bishop and Miss Shipley really 
wish children to understand that the Church is above the State in this 
country? Again: “ Yes,/obedience is- of the utmost importance 
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There can be no rule or order without it. Instant obedience, un- 
questioning obedience.” At the same time the fact is strongly insisted 
on that the Pope has ‘no jurisdiction in this realm of England.” The 
book is carefully compiled, but too crowded with facts, and the tend- 
ency to sermonize will certainly repel all healthily minded children. It 
shows great refinement and strong religious feeling throughout. The 
contest between St. Augustine and the Early British Church is im- 
partially treated, but Odo and St. Dunstan are too leniently dealt with 
—the former as regards Edwy and Elgiva, the latter in his dealings 
with the secular clergy. 


Le Malade Imaginaire. By E. W. OLMSTED, Ph.D. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A very thorough and scholarly edition of this popular comedy. Prof. 
Olmsted has evidently gone to good authorities for his information, and 
has drawn from them for the introduction a detailed narrative of the 
studies and inauguration of a seventcenth-century doctor, thereby ex- 
plaining and justifying Moliere’s repeated and bitter attacks on the 
profession. The notes, which ‘‘have been placed at the bottom of the 
pages,” show the same care and accurate knowledge. The editor 
wisely avoids much translation, substituting for it paraphrases in modern 
French or definitions culled from Littré : but he is once or twice guilty 
of making the former more complicated than the sentences they are 
intended to explain. The edition is not one we can recommend for 
school use, though prepared with a view to this as well as higher 
work, for it tends too much to the saving of labour and thought for the 
pupil. A teacher can never be sure that his form are independent of 
notes that are always under their eyes, and when to these is added a 
complete vocabulary there seems no scope left for individual effort. 
Moreover, the school-boy or girl who is capable of reading Molière 
ought to be beyond the stage when a vocabulary is needed. 


The Golden Reciter. With an Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES. 
(3s. 6d. Seeley.) 

The editor, as he tells us in the Pretace, has attempted to break new 
ground, and to quote only from the names on the title page—Thomas 
Hardy, Anthony Hope, Richard Jefferies, A. W. Pinero—he has 
succeeded. He has been fortunate in overcoming difficulties of copy- 
right and collected specimens from what has hitherto been forbidden 
territory. As the work is certain to be popular and pass into a second 
edition, we will make one or two suggestions. Many of the extracts 
from novels lose half their point for want of an introductory paragraph 
explaining the situation and giving the mise en scène. Short lyrics are 
rarely adapted for recitation, and a number of them might well be 
eliminated. The same is true of parodies, which must be very good to 
be tolerable, a condition that the Tennyson and Wordsworth parodies 
hardly satisfy. A few pieces, such as ‘‘ Only a Pin,” ‘* That was All” 
—some half dozen in all—should be cut out on the score of vulgarity. 
** Philips’ Comparative Seriesof Large Schoolroom Maps.” — Zhe World. 

Size 80 x 63 in. (Price 18s.) 

This handsome map has been constructed on the Homalographic 
Projection, which combines equivalent areas and true relative positions. 
The World is shown as an ellipse, with the Equator for its major axis. 
The remaining space has been utilized for inset maps of the World in 
hemispheres and on Mercator’s Projection. The map likewise is a 
happy combination of political and physical features, the names being 
in large print and not overcrowded, and elevations being shown by 
varied tints. We know no better map for elementary schools and the 
junior divisions of secondary schools. 


Deutsche Sagen. Edited by MARGUERITE NINET. 
Marshall & Son.) 

This collection of four Sage, only one of which, ‘‘ Riibezahl,” has, 
we believe, been edited as a school book, should prove very useful and 
interesting as a fairly advanced reader, and a fund of material for 
German conversation It is not explained why it has been printed in 
Roman type, the use of which we hold to be hardly ever advisable. 
The book is illustrated with woodcuts, without notes, and supplied with 
a vocabulary that seems to be complete. We have noticed a misprint 
on page 68, line 28, herbeschieden for herbeigeschieden. On the whole 
it is a book to be recommended. 


Practical Spanish Grammar. By H1Lts and Forp. (Fleath.) 

A very useful grammar of two hundred and forty-two pages, 
with thirty-four exercises. The work displays much thought and 
attention to detail not often found in a grammar of this size. The 
rules are clearly stated, the sentences chosen to exemplify them care- 
fully selected, and the idiomatic phrases aptly rendered. The verb is, 
of course, dealt with in the body of the book ; but, in addition to this, 
there is a full treatment of it (covering some fifty-eight pages) at the 
end. There are vocabularies and a carefully prepared, detailed index. 


Elementary Experimental Science. By W. M. HELLER and E. G. 
INGOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The second title of this book, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
Scientific Method,” is a fairly good description of its aim, but it may 
be well to mention that the subject matter is entirely physical. About 
140 experiments are described, covering the familiar ground of measure- 
ments of length, area, volume, mass, problems depending upon the 
principle of Archimedes, atmospheric pressure, thermometers, and 
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expansion, and representing the first year’s science work in British and 
Irish training colleges, in secondary schools under the English Board 
and Scottish Education Department, and in schools under the Irish Inter- 
mediate Board and the Welsh Education Authorities. The work is 
evidently intended to be a guide for teachers rather than a text-book 
for young scholars, many useful hints being given concerning the best 
methods of presenting the problems to a class. All experienced teach- 
ers of practical physics know the many difficulties peculiar to their 
subject, and that nothing but experience combined with a certain 
natural aptitude can make their work really successful. We are 
satisfied that a man who finds himself under the necessity of taking 
charge of such classes for the first time will not only save himself much 
trouble and disappointment, but will also train his pupils much more 
efficiently, if he previously masters the contents of this little volume. 


A School Geography. By CHARLES BIRD, B.A., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. (Whittaker & Co.) 

This is a geography of the modern type, dealing less in tables and 
lists of names than in general views of the World’s conformation, with 
glances at history, geology, meteorology, and other considerations. 
It is well planned and, on the whole, carefully carried out ; but several 
holes could be picked in the mass of information here packed together. 
An edition revised in 1905 is not bound to forecast the now accomplished 
changes in the North-Wesc Territories of Canada, but should certainly 
have invested Mt. MacKinley in Alaska with the crown for which it 
was measured two or three years ago. The author is not up to date in 
giving Hawaii as a recent republic, ‘* largely under the influence of the 
Urited States.” He should know that Gondar cannot now be styled 
the capital of Abyssinia, and he omits Harrar while mentioning less 
important towns. He leaves the Royal Niger Company in possession 
of a new Crown colony, whose beneficent advance into the Soudan 
goes unnoticed, Ships have no longer, as he states, to unload ten 
miles from the shore of Buenos Ayres; and, while treating the half- 
empty official city of La Plata as a good port, he says nothing of that 
most thriving one Bahia Blanca. On the other hand, he reaches some- 
what ahead of his date in laying down a completed railway across the 
Andes from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. And, when he pries into the 
past, is it not more dogmgtic than didactic to call Watling Island 
& undoubtedly ” the nrst land sighted by Columbus ? 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Edited, with Textual 
Notes, by THoMAS HuTcHINSON. (Cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford 
India paper, 5s. H. Frowde.) 

To have the complete poetical works of Shelley in a single crown 
octavo volume of reasonable size, and at a reasonable price, is a luxury 
that all lovers of Shelley, and they are many, will appreciate. Print, 
format, and binding leave nothing to desire, save that perhaps the 
upper margin is somewhat skimpy. As to the readings, Mr. Buxton 
Forman has left little for subsequent editors to glean. Mr. Hutchinson 
has taken the editto princeps as his basis, subjoining rejected readings 
in footnotes. Early poems first printed in Prof. Dowden’s ‘‘ Life” have 
been included, and in this particular the Oxford edition is even more 
complete than Mr. Forman’s. Shelley punctuated with a pepper pot 
(so Mr. Shilleto used te accuse his pupils of putting in their Greek 
accents), and here an editor must needs correct ; but we see no necessity 
for emending Shelley’s spelling, which, eccentric as it was, cannot con- 
fuse the reader. 


The Sunday School Hymnary: Words and Music. Edited by CAREY 
BONNER. (Paper, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 
Sunday School Union.) 

The most noteworthy feature of this hymn-book for Sunday-school 
scholars is the variety. We have hymns not only for all seasons, but for 
different ages. Many new authors have been enlisted, some whose 
names are new to us, others well known in other lines of literature, but 
not to be found generally in collections of hymns—such as Canon 
Beeching, Christina Rossetti, Rudyard Kipling, Marie Corelli, and Annie 
Matheson. We are still more grateful for the omissions. Those 
effusions of sickly sentimentalism which we were forced to sing as 
children, and which our soul abhorred, have been ruthlessly expunged. 
We only wish that the expurgation had been more thorough. Some of 
the new tunes, especially those by the editor, are admirable. 


Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by G. H. CLARKE. (10d. Blackie.) 
By far the greatest merit of this new edition of a much edited play 
lies in the extremely able introduction, In it Mr. Clarke has given 
us not only an account of the origin, plot, and characters of the 
comedy, but has added much to the interest of the whole by a full 
description of the theatre and stage at the time of Moliere, down to 
the costumes worn by the actors and the properties required for the 
performances. This is illustrated by a plan of Moliere’s theatre, re- 
printed by permission of Dr. H. Tritsche. The notes are suffciently 
full, while leaving the student some difficulties of antiquated or poetical 
style to think out for himself. They are especially useful on questions. 
of historical grammar, pronunciation (by the aid of phonetic symbols), 
and metre, to which last Mr. Clarke has also devoted a section of the 
introduction. We have noticed only two misprints—the omission of 
the first words of line 1445 in the text and the Substitution of 1456 for 
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1446 in the corresponding reference in the notes. The volume, like 
all Messrs. Blackie’s modern language publications, is attractively 
bound and of a very convenient size. 


‘* Siepmann’s French Series : Elementary.” — Monsieur Pinson. Edited 
by OTTO SIEPMANN. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Siepmann’s French Series is too well known to need much 
comment. The present book, for which the general editor has made 
himself responsible, shows all the care and scholarship we are accus- 
tomed to associate with Mr. Siepmann’s name, the notes being ad- 
mirable both in substance and form. We should be inclined, however, 
to question the choice of ‘* Monsieur Pinson ” for an elementary reader 
on the ground of its somewhat technical vocabulary, though we notice 
that not much stress is laid on the nautical terms in the ‘* Words 
and Phrases ” drill. The story is one likely to interest children, and 
has been skilfully abridged from the original work. 


Notes on Volumetric Analysis. By J. B. RUSSELL and A. H. BELL. 
(2s. Murray.) 

A certain amount of practice in simple volumetric exercises forms a 
very desirable part of a course in practical chemistry for elementary 
students, not only as a means of inculcating careful manipulation, but 
also on account of the reality which it imparts to the quantitative 
aspect of chemical changes. This little volume contains a very good 
selection of exercises in acidimetry and alkalimetry and in the use 
of permanganate, bichromate, iodine, and silver. We think that some 
account of the preparation of indicator solutions and of the method 
_ of verifying the graduations of pipettes and burettes would form a 
useful addition. The directions are simply and clearly written, and the 
book can be strongly recommended for school work. 


A German Drill Book. By F. K. BALL. (2s. Heath.) 

The typography and get-up of this book are attractive, and a closer 
examination confirms the first favourable impression. The classification 
is good, and much important matter—word formation, the uses of pre- 
positions, idioms—is included that does not generally find its way into 
school manuals. ‘‘ Materials for sight translation” are excellently 
chosen, simple without being childish, and carefully graduated. Few 
English teachers, however, will be inclined to use the book as is 
recommended by the author in his preface. Dr. Ball starts with in- 
flexions of nouns and adjectives, goes on to sentences from English 
into German, and only in the second term begins to tackle the Reader. 
A more excellent way would be for the first term to have no book 
whatsoever and then plunge at once into ‘‘ Ein armer Mann wohnte in 
einer Hütte.” We have noted a few mistakes. Vormund has no con- 
nexion with Mund, ‘* month.” 
Prins is not necessarily the son of a sovereign. ‘* Er will wohl reich 
sein” does not mean ‘I am sure he will be rich.” ‘‘ The concert is 
out” is not English. 

A Note-book of French Literature. Vol. II. Nineteenth Century. 

By PHILIP A. YORK. (4s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The great merit of this book hes in the citations à /’apput. The 
reader can to some extent check the author’s literary judgments. 
“To some extent,” we say, for the passages are not always chosen 
with judgment. For instance, ‘‘ Tennyson” shows Taine at his weakest, 
and the two poems of Gautier are by no means the most exquisite of his 
cameos. Again, no one would glean from Mr. York’s account of 
Bourget—‘‘ no modern novels surpass his in human interest ”—that he 
has become virtually a Jesuit pamphleteer. The English is sometimes 
slipshod—‘* The years 1848-1870 were spent happily at the Chateau de 
Nohant again, surrounded by her children, receiving her many friends, 
&c.” Prefixed to the volume is a useful chronological chart, showing 
how the various authors overlap. 


A Class Book of Arithmetic. By CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D. 
(3s. 3 without Answers, 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This arithmetic bears every mark of a practical teacher of large ex- 

erience, and its merit lies no less in what it omits than in what it 
includes. Thus commercial arithmetic in its true technical aspects is 
wholly admitted ; so is the cube root except by factorization. On the 
other hand, contracted methods are fully explained and illustrated, and 
the problems at the end of the book (not, as is usual, under particular 
rules) are numerous, vivid, and not too difficult. Another good feature 
is the plentiful provision for viva voce work. For the lower forms of a 
secondary school it is the most serviceable arithmetic that we know. 


Pannell’s Reference Book for Home and Office. 
(6s. net. The Granville Press.) 

This goodly volume of nearly a thousand double-columned pages is 
well printed and well bound. It is a marvel to us how it can be pro- 
duced for the price. The reviewer must begin fer enumerationem 
simplicem. The sections are :—1. An English Dictionary, giving words 
about which there is any difficulty. 2. Aids to the Study of English, 
noting in particular vulgar errors. 3. A Dictionary of General Informa- 
tion. 4. A Medical Dictionary for Family use. 5. A Guide to 
Education and the Profession. 6. A Social Guide—hints on etiquette 
and social duties. 7. The World and the Empire, topographical and 
statistical. 8. A Legal Guide, with a special section on Local Govern- 
ment. 9. A Commercial Guide. There are, besides, a full table of 
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contents and copious indexes. We cannot all afford ‘‘ The Encyclo- 
pædia Britannica” and ‘‘The Century Dictionary,” even at Time’ 
prices. The next best thing is to possess this multum in parvo. We 
have tested it in various ways, and the hits have been the rule, the 
misses the exception. 


Beaumarchais Le Barbier de Seville. Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
(8d. Blackie.) 

A compact edition of Beaumarchais’ delightful comedy, very suitable 
for reading with high forms. The notes deal with the few real difficul- 
ties, and the introductions are sufficient to awaken an interest in the 
author and lead to a due appreciation of his style. If ‘‘ La Précaution 
inutile” be the sub-title (see note page 7, line 4), should it not have 
appeared as such upon the title-page ? 


Messrs. E. J. Arnold, of Leeds, send us The A. L. Nature Study 
Observations. (2s. net.}—These are large blank sheets hung on a roller 
which can be displayed in class-rooms, on which may be recorded the 
observations of pupils. Thus, to quote a sample entry: ‘10 Feb.— 
Snipe seen feeding.—Jim Slade.—Lonely place near Blatchbridge 
river.” 


Messrs. Littlebury send us specimens of their Weekly French Ex 
aminer. There are three grades, each containing translation, grammar 
questions, and composition, with solutions on a separate sheet. They 
seem to us to afford a very fair test. It is possible to pick holes. 
Capri is hardly a “country,” and caleçon is not ‘‘trousers”; nor is 
midi ‘a noun adjectival or adverbial.” 


Messrs. Cassell are publishing, uniform with ‘‘ Wild Flowers Sheets,” 
Wild Birds Sheets. The selection has been made by Mr. R. Kearton, 
and the birds have been drawn in their natural haunts by Mr. Thorn- 
burn and other distinguished artists. Eight birds go to a sheet, which, 
besides its direct educational value, forms a pretty wall decoration. 
The price (mounted) is Is. 6d. 


From the Educational Supply Association we have received a new 
series of Historical Cartoons. The first set consists of St. Augustine 
preaching the Gospel, King Alfred in Danish Camp, Battle of Hastings, 
Signing of Magna Charta, Simon de Montfort and Henry II.. John 
Wyclif and his Poor Preachers, and the Death of Nelson. The drawing 
is excellent, and we cannot tell why the artist should prefer to be 
anonymous. Histqrical accuracy has likewise been carefully observed. 
For our own part we vastly prefer these quiet prints in sepia tones to 
the gaudy colours which seem to be the fashion. The price for each 
print, framed and glazed in stained oak, is 8s. net ; for six in one frame, 
24s. net. 


A SCHOOL SONG. 


IFE is a school, they say— 
Labour and love and strife— 
Life’s a school, they say ; 
Ours is full of life : 
A task for every day, 
A glorious game to play, 
And battles to win by the way— 
Love and labour and strife ! 


Let the work be our best, 
Come, let us all play fair, 

Work and play our best, 
Daily do and dare— 

In ceaseless, noble quest 

Of help for the opprest, 

All loyal to our hon-crest, 
Dauntless, faithful, and fair ! 


Heirs of a splendid past, 
Stalwart and brave and strong, 
Childish loitering past, 
Steadfast, march along, 
Not slothful, nor too fast, 
Nor boastful, nor downcast, 
The foremost in step with the last, 
Steadfast, patient, and strong! 


All in our armour bright, 
All serving Love, our King, 
Each a Red Cross knight 
Sworn to serve his King; 
All sworn to fight the Fight, 
All mighty through His might, 
To conquer or die for the Right,— 
Live and die for our King! 


A. M. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 


[T would be unreasonable to expect a great party leader 
addressing a party caucus to descend to particulars, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Balfour for reminding his 
followers at Newcastle that tariff reform 
Mr. Balfour beth aee 
on Education, and redistribution were not the only 
3 questions which electors and the new 
Parliament would have to discuss. But in his brief refer- 
ence to education he dwelt only on the achievements of 
the past and challenged his opponents to attack, if they 
dared, the national system of education that he had called 
into being. We have, as our readers know, given the 
Government full credit for the great Act of 1902, but when 
Mr. Balfour asserts that there is no rival system in the field, 
and implies that it is in all essentials perfect and has solved 
all our difficulties, we are forced to conclude that he still 
lives in a fool’s paradise where there are no newspapers. 
No rival system? Dr. Macnamara takes as his motto in 
the Schoolmaster : 
Could thou and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire 
Would we not shatter it to bits? 
Universal satisfaction? The whole Principality in revolt ; 
Scotland indignant at its hung-up Bill; in England, Passive 
Resisters and East Ham, and Miss Bathurst. Are not a 
national University in Ireland and the registration and 
training of teachers burning questions on which we might 
fairly have looked for some guidance from the Prime 
Minister? Mr. Balfour prefers to play the part of Dr. 
Pangloss, and assure his followers that whate’er is best 
administered is best, and that he is their administrator. 


“THE Annual Report of the Northern Counties Education 
League indicates a year of activity. The League 
calls for the complete popular control of education, and 
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insists ‘‘ that, while the State school should 


br Tesora give moral and citizen training, it should 
Education League. leave to the Churches, the parents, and the 


Sunday schools the inculcation of religious, 
Church, and sectarian doctrines.” The executive is con- 
vinced that only on these lines will the nation arrive at its 
true educational goal, and achieve at once “efficiency, 
unity, liberty, and peace.” The report continues with a 
statement that the Committee had co-operated in every 
possible way with those citizens who had felt compelled to 
assume the attitude of passive resisters. At the general 
meeting resolutions were passed in favour of an immediate 
repeal of the obnoxious clauses in the Acts ; of the establish- 
ment of ad hoc Authorities ; and the abolition of all religious 
tests. We have much sympathy with these demands 
(except the one for ad koc Committees), but we could press 
them with more fervour if we believed, as the League 
appears to believe, that they would result in unity and 
peace. To the cleric they will spell confiscation, and even 
in a Radical Parliament the cleric has to be reckoned with. 


HE discussion in the Schoolmaster on the amendments 
of the Education Acts has brought the following 
results. It has been agreed “that by far the greater portion 
of the cost of national education should 
a Oe renee be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.” So 
Amendments. far a@ elementary education is concerned, 
this is already the case. It remains for 
the secondary schools to be treated in the same generous 
way. We agree with the first demand. The second is: 
“that the margig to be borne by the ratepayer should be 
the proceeds of a local rate equalized in its incidence as far 
as may be.” This point we consider of the utmost import- 
ance, and we would like to omit the qualifying phrase, ‘‘ so 
far as may be.” It ought not to be impossible for our 
legislators to devise some scheme by which the necessary 
education rate should be equalized, leaving the locality free 
to raise more for luxuries, if it will. Only by such a scheme 
can the existing hardship in West Ham be removed. The 
third conclusion is that “ the training of teachers should be 
a national charge.” Here most of our readers will probably 
join issue. Weare not prepared to say that teachers should 
be a department of the Civil Service. But we are approach- 
ing this condition. When a large proportion of the cost of 
training is borne by the State, when the State guarantees a 
pension, it is no great step forward to put teachers in the 
public elementary schools in the position of Civil servants. 
The principle, once established, will spread upwards. 


ad 


HE discussion as to the machinery of local government 
has not produced so definite a result; but it has 

been decided that London should either revert to the 
ad hoc principle or else that a third member 

NereA should be elected for each of the fifty- 
eight constituencies. It is quite clear that 

the London County Council does not, in full session, deal 
adequately with educational affairs. It has yet to be proved 
that the committees and the permanent officials are unable 
to do so. Any really important matter can be forced 
upon the notice of the full Council, just as can be done in 
the House of Commons. It seems to us that education 
ought to be the function of the Local Authority elected for 
all purposes. It is a mistake to take one department of 
national life and to separate it from the general current of 
local affairs. With regard to the counties other than 
London, the Schvoolmaster's discussion gets no farther than 
suggestions that some of the larger areas should be divided, 
that membership of the County Councils should be in- 
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creased, and that travelling expenses should be paid. It is 
safe, therefore, to conclude that most of those who have 
joined in the discussion are fairly satisfied with the ad- 
ministration of the Act. This is our opinion also. As 
regards machinery, it is far better to endeavour to perfect 
the administration under the Act than to amend that Act. 


fp Ro the same source we have these suggestions for a 
compromise on the subject of voluntary schools : 
(1) the dual system to be abrogated ; (2) the non-provided 
ston-provided eae to be leased to the Authority at a 
Schools. air rental; (3) all public elementary- 
school teachers to be the servants of the 
Authority ; (4) all the managers of the leased schools to be 
the nominees of the Authority. These proposals look 
excellent on paper. ‘The drawback, in our opinion, is that 
neither the Church of England nor the Roman Catholics 
will accept them. Consequently, if a Liberal Government 
attempted to enforce them, we should have all the passive 
resistance difficulty over again from another point of view. 
It is true that the school at Pontnewydd has been leased in 
this manner, and it is very likely that a final solution may 
be found on these lines if it is allowed to come gradually, 
and not forced from above. In such cases the rent paid 
should not be more than is necessary to maintain the build- 
ing in repair. That will obviate any charge of misusing the 
ratepayers’ money. Given the abolitfon of the dual system, 
and we sweep away at once all religious tests and extra- 
neous tasks. As the Act stands, all necessary changes can 
be made without formal amendment; but a Liberal 
Government will be bound to try some tinkering. 


SPEeeING at Swansea on November 6, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury quoted Mr. Asquith as a supporter of 
denominational schools. ‘The principle of popular con- 
Ünder whieh trol ought not to be carried to the length 
Archbishop ? of subverting the denominational authority 
of the schools. In order that the tenets of 
any religious faith may be taught in good faith, with 
enthusiasın and zeal, it is not unnatural that the managers 
of those schools should claim to have a preponderating 
voice in the choice of teachers.” Mr. Asquith replies that 
the speech from which these words were cited was made in 
1897, and that the Act of 1902 had fundamentally altered 
the whole situation. ‘The Church of England had not 
then taken the momentous step against which they were 
warned by Archbishop ‘Temple of quartering their schools 
on the rates. In my opinion, now that all schools and 
teachers are to be maintained exclusively at the public 
expense, it is as impossible to enforce in this, or in any 
other branch of the public service, anything in the nature 
of a denominational or religious test. The Church has 
made its own bed, and must lie on it.” | 


R. HORTON, in a recent book on “ The Child and 
Religion,” laid down that “no wise teacher in any 
secular department of education attempts to train a child 
by stocking his memory with meaningless 


Religion b 
‘eed y formulæ.” Most would accept the pro- 
position as axiomatic; not so the School 
Guardian. 1s, then, it asks as a “ reductio ad absurdum,” 


the multiplication table not to be learned? Certainly 
not, we answer, till it is understood. A» to the efficacy 
of meaningless formule in the religious teaching of infants, 
what stronger evidence can we require than ‘the story of 
the Hindoo on first sight of the Athanasian Creed, that, if 
he had been shown it sooner, he would have had less 


difficulty in becoming a Christian”? It is only fair to our 
contemporary to state that the leading article in which 
these extravagances appear is headed “communicated.” 


D® REINHARDT, who has been deputed by the 
Prussian Ministry of Education to make arrange- 
ments in this country for “ assistance,” f.e., an interchange 
A “Reform” of modern language teachers, delivered an 
Public School, address in the University of Edinburgh on 
October 28 on the Frankfort system. We 
need not remind our readers that this system is based cn 
the pedagogical induction that the youthful mind is more 
receptive of modern ideas and culture than of ancient, and 
that, therefore, the living languages are the natural avenue 
to the dead. He gave as his experience of the “ reform ” 
Gymnasium that pupils who have devoted the first three 
years to a modern language (French or English), if they 
proceed to the classical side, learn Latin and Greek in half 
the time that it took boys in the unreformed Gymaastum. 
How long shall we have to wait for a “reform” public 
school in England, with entrance scholarships awarded for 
English or French ? 


[p ORP CURZON’S recent speech to the assembled 

Directors of Public Instruction at Simla must have 
given considerable satisfaction to educational officers and 
others interested in the cause of education 
in Bengal. In this speech he clearly and 
definitely expressed his adherence to the 
principle that educational administration and organization 
were no longer matters to be entrusted to amateurs ; and it 
may therefore not unreasonably be concluded that he has 
declined to sanction the proposal of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to appoint a civilian without educational expe- 
rience, or even a University degree, to the Directorship of 
Public Instruction in that province. The proposal referred 
to has already been the subject of several questions in the 
House of Commons, and, in view of the reluctance of the 
Secretary of State to interfere with the local Government, 
this decision of the Indian Viceroy will be received with 
general approval. We are not fully informed of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, but, on the facts before us, it is 
impossible to understand how, apart from the manifest 
injustice to the Educational Service, a proposal to entrust 
the supreme control of the educational interests of a great 
province like Bengal to a Director of Public Instruction 
unable to advise the Government on any educational 
question whatever could ever have been entertained for a 
moment. 


An Indian 
Scandal. 


\ E are rather weary of the constant repetition of the 

advantages that are said to be inherent in secondary 
education as opposed to primary. In this connexion the 
speaker generally understands primary 
education to be that given in the public 
elementary schools. Confusion of thought 
is bound to be involved in confusion in the use of terms. 
The only existing difference between the education given in 
public elementary schools and that given in secondary 
schools is based on social distinctions. The rich get a 
better article because they can afford to pay for it: the rich 
man’s son can get more from education because he has been 
brought up in a more or less “cultured ” atmosphere. Most 
people do not seem to have advanced beyond the stage of 
looking upon elementary education as something cheap that 
is grudgingly given to the poor man’s child, who does not 
deserve anything better. The more modern, and, as we 
think, the sounder, point of view is to consider that inthe 


National 
Education. 
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interest of the nation every child should have the best 
education from which he is capable of getting profit. As 
things are, we cannot give the under-sized, under-nourished 
slum child the same advantages that are given to his more 
favoured fellow in the comfortable middle classes. This fact, 
however, does not indicate a permanent and essential 
difference between the two types of schools. If secondary 
teachers have a secret which increases the value of their 
teaching, they ought in fairness to the race to share it 


with their elementary brethren. 

Į” support of what we have said above, and of what we 
have endeavoured to indicate in former issues, we are 
glad to give prominence to a statement made recently by 
i Prof. Sadler (we quote from the newspaper 
ee reports). He said: ‘ All school education 
should be regarded from the national point 
of view, and there should be a common education in aims, 
curriculum, and spirit up to the age of fifteen for the whole 
nation.” This is what we want to make clear: there is 
something good in secondary education, something in our 
best secondary schools that we believe to be the very best. 
This something—call it tone, or what you like—is at present 
very largely the prerogative of secondary schools. But it is 
not a possession to be guarded jealously as the exclusive 
privilege of the upper and middle classes. It is something 
to be valued and to be generously shared so far as Govern- 
ment codes and the home life of the children make possible. 
School education is only one of many influences acting on 
the development of the child; but, the better the school 
education, the healthier the life of the nation. For many 
reasons the education given in the best secondary school is 
better than that given in the best public elementary schools ; 

but the causes of this lie outside the school. 


SPECIAL Committee of the Association of Assistant 
4 Masters has issued a useful report on the subject of 
an ideal curriculum in modern languages. The first of ten 

lingage general principles, with which the report 

Teaching. opens, is at the same time a partial ex- 
planation of the want of success that has 
sometimes met the efforts of teachers of modern languages. 
It is to the effect that a good grounding in the mother 
tongue should precede and accompany the teaching of 
foreign languages. Many schools have, no doubt, made 
improvements in this respect; but in the. past it has been 
true that much of the foreign language teacher’s work con- 
sisted in training the pupils in the use and under- 
standing of their own language. This may explain why 
teachers made so much use of translation, both oral and 
written ; and it throws light on the comparative failure of 
foreigners to teach beginners successfully. Two other of 
the general principles deserve hearty endorsement. They 
are: that pupils should not be introduced into the class 
after the year’s course has begun ; and that a teacher should 
not attempt to do more than twenty hours’ teaching and 
four hours’ correction during a week. One useful hint we 


may refer to: the same picture is rarely suitable for more | 


than one language. But the whole report ought to be 
studied by modern language teachers. 


THE appeal issued some time ago by Lord Rosebery, as . 


Chancellor of the University of London, in behaif 

of the Bedford College for Women has not yet met with 
Bedford the success that it needs. Ultimately, a 
College. very large sum will be necessary ; for the 
moment, it is urgent to acquire £50,000 

before the end of the year, to secure a site that is now 
available. Of this sum only £20,009 has been promised. 


— 


In furtherance of the scheme, a drawing-room meeting was 
recently held at the house of Mrs. Augustus D. Waller, at 
which speeches were made by Mrs. Russell and Prof. Sadler. 
So many appeals of one kind and another are before the 
public now that there is little wonder if some languish. 
But it is inconceivable that the Bedford College can be 
allowed to close its doors and put an end to the useful 
work it is doing. There is no lack of money if the right 
people can be approached and can be persuaded of the 
worth of the cause. In the past, as well as in the present, 
the education of boys and men owes a very deep debt of 
gratitude to the benefactor who has given his money for the 
public good. It is quite time that women had their share 
of these advantages. 


HE will of the late Mr. Eyton Williams, of Chester, 
provides two handsome bequests for the furtherance 

of education. The University of Wales is to have £10,000 
and the University College of Bangor 


Cenerous 
Donation to the £10,000. There are conditions attached 
warped of tothe gift that recall the pious founder of 
es. 


earlier centuries. The Bangor benefaction 
is to be given to scholars who will declare their belief in the 
existence of “a Supreme Being, the Almighty and All-wise 
and All-merciful God, Creator of Heaven and Earth and all 
things therein, Supreme Ruler and Governor of the uni- 
verse,” and, further, shall declare belief in “the tenets and 
belief of the Protestant Church.” As Bangor College is 
entirely undenominational, and contains a clause in the 
charter declaring that no professor or student shall be 
called upon to make a declaration of his religious beliefs 
and that no gift having a theological purpose shall be 
accepted, it seems that Bangor will have to refuse the 
tempting plum. In the case of the other gift to the Uni- 
versity of Wales, the charter is not quite so explicit ; but it 
is doubtful if the £10,000 can be accepted. The lawyers, 
with a little good will, can, we hope, get over the difficulty. 
It would seem that all that is needed is to invest the money 
in the hands of trustees who are not the governing body 
of either College or University. The fund thus formed 
would be analogous to the Rhodes Trust and could be 
administered according to the wishes of the benefactor. 


CORRESPONDENT writes from Paris to the Zymes 
to point out that the School of Pedagogy has become 
an established fact. The scheme is the outcome of some 


Training resolutions adopted in 1902, when the 
of Secondary reform of secondary education was under 
Teachers consideration. The details have been 
in France. 


more recently worked out by a Commission 
of the Council of the University, under the presidency of 
M. Liard, the Rector. The course is to cover two years. 
In the first the study will be theoretical, and in the second 
practical. The University has already arranged for some 
lectures, and more courses will be announced later. From 
the year 1907 all candidates for masterships at the /ycces 
and colleges will be required to possess the University 
diploma in Pedagogy. When once the authorities in 
France are convinced of the need of a reform it can be 
carried out expeditiously and universally. In England 
there are so many authorities and individuals that have to 
be convinced before anything is done that we are, perhaps, 
slower than our neighbours in initiating reforms. Certainiy 
the training of secondary teachers is a movement that 
advances but slowly. 


AS after-dinner speech is bound to be paradoxical. and 
4 Mr. Edward Lyttelton, in answering the toast of his 
health at the dinner given him by the Authors> Club, satib- 
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fied this first condition. But to bear re- 
porting it must also have a kernel of truth 
inside the husk of badinage, and this—by 
reason, doubtless, of the proverbial dullness of school- 
masters—we have been unable to discover. “I have 
gained nothing from any lecture I have ever heard except 
an increased power of forgetting; the only person who 
would appear to derive benefit is the lecturer.” If this be 
Mr. Lyttelton’s genuine conviction, he surely was bound on 
ethical principles to have abandoned lecturing, and preach- 
ing, which is only a particular form of lecturing. On his 
own showing, the crowds who have listened to him as he 
discoursed to them from the platform or the pulpit were 
wasting their time, except as stepping stones to help 
Mr. Lyttelton to rise to higher things. On philanthropic 
principles, we should advise Mr. Lyttelton to purchage one 
of Mrs. Frazer’s phonographs. 


Mr. Lyttelton 
on Leoturing. 


AT the last Council Meeting of the College of Preceptors 
the federation scheme received its coup de grace. As 
we anticipated before the summer vacation, the Preceptors, 
in view of Mr. Haldane’s opinion, declined 

Federation of -tor apply f ding chart 
Seco pply for a new or amending charter, 
Teachers. and, rejecting Canon Bell’s motion, passed 
a resolution proposed by the Dean in 
favour of a Standing Committee composed of represent- 
atives of the proposed constituent bodies. There isa wide 
and useful sphere of activities already marked out for such 
a Committee, and none of the obstacles to its formation 
which have wrecked the more ambitious scheme. Secondary 
teachers have problems of their own to solve, and it is well 
that they should take counsel together and be able to ex- 
press their united opinion, when they have one. The 
Committee, moreover, will not present the aggressive and 

militant aspect of a Federated College. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE second Annual Report of the Kent Education Committee is a 
bulky volume of 498 pages, without index or table 
of contents. 440 pages are devoted to the public 
elementary schools, each school being set out in full, 
with details of accommodation, names of managers, names and salaries 
of staff, and the Inspector’s report. Another section of 26 pages gives 
the full details of the income and expenditure, and the gross cost per 
head, for all the public elementary schools. All this is arranged ina 
clear and useful manner for the information of the councillor and the 
ratepayer. The gross cost per head is conveniently arranged in columns 
denoting the number of children in attendance ; thus, in a school with 
an average attendance of eight the cost per head is as high as 
410. ts, 10d., and in a school with 358 scholars the average cost is so 
low as £2. Is. 4d. But when we seek for information as to the action 
of the Committee with regard to secondary schools we are puzzled. 
The Report proper consists of 16 pages, one page of which deals with 
higher education other than pupil-teacher centres. We find a list of 
eight secondary schouls that have been opened during the year, the 
names of the schools merely being given. We can tind no information 
as to secondary education in the county, no details of the existing 
schools, no mention of the Wye College. Even in the statement of 
accounts no special mention is made of the latter. Yet it is well 
known that the Education Committee is not neglecting secondary 
schools. Perhaps we shall have a supplementary report dealing with 
Sister Cinderella. 


Kent. 


As the Annual Report seems to do insufficient justice to the secondary 
education in Kent, we are glad to be able to supple- 


Secondary ment our knowledge from the most recent report 
Education in ž > ; ; 

Kent. of the Education Committee which has just reached 

us. There we find full proof of the Committee’s 

activities. The grants given to secondary schools amount to £1,150. 


A new school for boys at Bromley is proposed, and one for girls at 
Folkestone. Twenty-one Local Committees have been formed to deal 
with higher education. Temporary arrangements have been made for 


the forty-six students at the Goldsmiths’ College, pending the pro- 
vision of hostels. Full information is given as to scholarships, includ- 
ing the reports of examiners. A report is published from the Principal 
of the Wye College, from which we learn that ‘‘ The reputation of the 
College as an advisory centre in all branches of agriculture and horti- 
culture is well maintained.” And further: ‘* The College is now the 
largest and best equipped, and has the greatest number of students 
attending its courses of any in the kingdom.”’ 


THE Education Committee of Birmingham has been able to make 
arrangements with the governors of the hing 
Edward Schools, by which the pupil-teachers shall 
receive two terms’ education in their first year and 
one in their second at the High School. The fact 
that the Head Master of the High School, Mr. Cary Gilson, is also a 
member of the Education Committee has no doubt enabled the 
governors to take a favourable view of what is a somewhat revolutionary 
proposal for a school of this grade. As the pupil-teachers will be 
Bale they will pay half fees, f.e., £7. 10s. a year, unless theyare 
foundation scholars, in which case they pay nothing. In introducing 
the proposals zt the meeting, Mr. Gilson said that details remained to 
be settled. It would be interesting to know if these boys will work in 
the ordinary forms of the school or whether they will have a special 
master and work apart. In the case of a wealthy foundation with a 
large staff, the layer alternative is possible. in smaller and poorer 
schools the former would be the only way, and it needs to be demon- 
strated by experience that boys attending two terms out of the three, 
or one out of the three, can have their work arranged in such a way 
that they neither waste time themselves nor are the cause of a waste 
of time on the part of the other boys. 


Boy 
Pupil-Teachers 
at Birmingham. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the governors of the Harper-Adams 
Agricultural College was held at Newport on 


H ee October 25. Sir Thomas Boughey, Bart., pre- 
llege. sided, and the meeting included representatives of 


the Shropshire and Staffordshire County Councils, 
Mr. W. H. Lander, Mr. Parry Jones, Mr. R. P. Cooper, Colonel 
Twemlow, &c. The report of the Principal showed that the new 
session has commenced with a very satisfactory number of students, 
and that the annual examinations which were held for the awarding ol 
the College diploma and certificate testified to the satisfactory work 
that had been done by the College staff during the past year. The 
students of the College have also done well at the public examina- 
tions, including the: National Diploma in Agriculture, and at the 
examination for the Professional Associateship of the Surveyors 
Institute. The College staff are also engaged in delivering county 
lectures in both Shropshire and Staffordshire. The arrangements made to 
enable farmers in Shropshire and Staffordshire to have their milk 
tested at the nominal fee of 6d. per sample has been much appreciated, 
and a large number of samples have been sent in. The College is con- 
tinuing to co-operate in the carrying out of field experiments in both 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, and in the former experiments upon 
trials of varieties and manurial experiments upon potatoes have been 
conducted at ten centres ; other experiments upon the manuring of 
various crops and grassland have also been carried out at a number ot 
centres in both counties. The College farm, which has been recently 
increased, has been largely devoted to experimental work, and during 
the past season about 500 farmers from various parts of Shropshire and 
Staffordshire have visited the College for the purpose of seeing the 
experimental work. Parties were organized by the Staffordshire 
County Council, Staffordshire Farmers’ Association, Shropshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, Newport Agricultural Trading Society, 
Shifnal Agricultural Society, and by landowners and private individuals 
interested in the work. There has been a good demand for seed 
wheat and oats from these experimental plots, and it is very satisfac- 
tory to note the growing interest in the county in this work. 


Tue Educational Directory issued by the Education Committee of 
Bradford is a useful and well arranged volume. 


Bradford. giving to the parent all the information he needs 
to enable him to select suitable schools for his 
children. In clearness of plan and in fullness of detail it seems to 


leave nothing to be desired so far as the educational work of the Com- 
mittee is concerned. Yet we should have been glad to see a list of 
private schools, with as full details as are given in the case of the 
public schools. It is obvious that many parents will use the private 
schools, These parents need information that will prevent them from 
handicapping the future of their children by sending them to schools 
where the education is either inefficient or unsuited for the future 
career of the child. In order to enable the Committee to compile 
such a list of private schools, a preliminary inspection would be neces- 
sary. Unless the Committee wish to see all private schools abolished— 
a consummation that is unlikely—in the interest of the city generally, 
these ought to be inspected and classified. The second part of the 
Directory deals with scholarships. The arrangement is again excellent, 
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and put in such a way that any parent or child can see what are the 
possibilities, and shape a course in accordance therewith. 


THE Report of the Council of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutes indicates that the Association 


Bree is well established in London, and that efforts are 
Z erate now in progress to spread its influence in the 
Institutes. rovinces. ‘lhe following resolutions on the sub- 


ject of Registration of Teachers have been passed : 
—(1) ‘* That a scheme of Registration for teachers in technical insti- 
tutes is desirable.” (2) ‘That a separate column (Column C) be 
formed in the Register for teachers in technical institutes, without pre- 
judice to registration in any other column.” (3) ‘‘ All teachers of two 
years’ standing in the subject taught before the date of formation of 
the Register should be placed thereon if they desire.” (4) * All 
teachers of trade subjects must have had at least six years’ continuous 
practical experience in the subject taught.” (5) ‘*‘ Academic qualifica- 
tions necessary for registration. One of the following :—(a@) for Board 
of Education subjects—a Third Stage Pass in the subject taught, and 
Advanced Certificates in two cognate subjects ; (6) for City and Guilds 
subjects—a full Honours Technological Certificate; (c) a degree or 
diploma of some University of the United Kingdom, provided it covers 
the subject taught ; (d) membership of the following societies and in- 
stitutes, provided membership has been obtained by passing some ex- 
amination :—Institution of Civil Engineers, Institute of Chemistry, 
Royal Sanitary Institute, Surveyors’ Institution, Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


Mr. V. W. PEARSON, Principal of the Sheffield Day Training 
College, who has been allowed by the City authori- 
of SORUP od ties to make an extended tour in the States of 
Schools. America, has issued a very interesting report of his 
experiences, together with his retlections thereon. 
Much of the information given has, of course, already reached us from 
other sources, but it is none the less good to have it repeated by another 
observer. On the whole he is favourably impressed with the ‘‘ passion ” 
of Americans for educational progress. He says little on the question 
of co-education, though he points out that “of all the pupils in the 
public schools (elementary, secondary, and normal), 96 per cent. 
are in schools where the mixed system obtains.’ Even if there is a 
reaction against co-education, partly induced by Dr. Stanley Hall’s 
‘< Adolescence,” it will take a long period of years to effect a change 
on these figures. Meantime, the movement in England towards 
co-education goes steadily on. The Worcestershire Education Com- 
mittee has resulved that girls as well as boys should be admitted to all 
the secondary schools of the county, and that the office of principal of 
such schools should be open to women equally with men. 


THE Higher Technical Sub-Committee of Croydon has recommended 
the following scales of salaries for form masters and form mistresses in 
the secondary schools :—Form masters: Grade I—minimum £150, 
annual increment £10, maximum £200. Grade 2—minimum £180 
annual increment £10, maximum £250. Form mistresses : Grade I— 
minimum £100, annual increment £10, maximum £150. Grade 2 
—minimum 4130, annual increment £10, maximum £180. 


WE have received the second Report of the Walsall Education 
Committee, giving full details of the work of the 
county borough. Children under four years of age 
are in future to be excluded from the public 
elementary schools. The cost of the children under five at present in 
attendance is given as £1,350 (£1,200 for salaries and £150 for 
school materials): the Government grant amounted to about £1,800 ; 
so that it is on educational rather than on financial grounds that the 
Committee has decided upon partial exclusion. Arrangements have 
been made for pupil-teacher candidates, both boys and girls, at the 
Queen Mary’s Grammar School. The Committee has therefore 
opposed the establishment of a Roman Catholic centre on the ground 
that the formation of any denominational centres would draw candi- 
alates from the Grammar School and so involve the Committee in 
financial loss. 


Walsall. 


THE annual report of the Union of Educational Institutes for the 
Midland Counties shows an increase of work and a 


Aan of corresponding increase in the funds of the Union. 
Institutes. The annual meeting was held at the Birmingham 


University, with Sir James Rankin, M.P., Presi- 
dent, and Chairman of the Education Committee of the Herefordshire 
County Council, in the chair. He bore testimony to the value of the 
examinations held by the Union. It appears from the report that 
examinations for candidates for pupil-teacher scholarships have been 
held at 155 centres during the year. 


WE have received a copy ot a paper read by Mr. James Baker at the 
Congrès International d’Expansion Economique Mondiale, recently 


held at Mons. He deals largely with the loss resultant to English 
commerce through the neglect of technical education in England. 


THE official report of the Conference on Secondary Education held 


last July in the University of Durham has now been issued. It may 
be obtained at the office of the Durham Advertiser. 
ENGLISH FOR THE ENGLISH. 
By G. H. CLARKE. 
" HEN we were taken upstairs, a dirty fellow bounced 


out of the bed on which one of us was to lie” —So 
Dr. Johnson is said to have written to a friend in good straight- 
forward English. But he was not content to express his mean- 
ing so simply when he came to describing in print his tour in 
the Hebrides; for he translates his English sentence into: 
“ Out of one of the couches on which we were to repose there 
started up, at our entrance, a man as black as a Cyclops from a 
forge.” In something the same way, but in a far more 
exaggerated form and without Dr. Johnson’s excuse, many 
people nowadays are not satisfied unless they can patch their 
prose with foreign words and expressions for which perfectly 
good English equivalents can be found.* 

Our patriotism apparently teaches us love for our fatherland 
only : not respect for our mother tongue as well. English 
yields to no language in beauty and power; yet no modern 
tongue suffers so sorely from ‘bad treatment at the hands of 
those who use it. With us composition is probably less studied 
than prose writing is in most other civilized countries ; to this 
may be due the prevailing mosaic style preferred by so many to 
homely English expressions. Any bit of foreign tinsel is 
chosen before solid metal. Thus one hears: “ A propos, my 
béte notre is a blasée grande dame who can talk of nothing else 
but chiffons” ; and, hearing it, one wonders whether such a 
way of speaking is any improvement on: “ By the way, my 
aversion is a weary society leader who can talk of nothing but 
dress.” Moreover, Englishmen who show no affection for their 
own language, and avoid it as much as possible, rarely employ 
the words they borrow with any sense of fitness or of grammar. 
Cui bono? is generally taken to mean: “ What is the good of 
it?” It means, of course : “ For whose advantage?” Accents 
disappear, as in employee, depot, recherche; genders, spelling, 
and correct usage count for nothing—a la francais, deshabille, 
double entendre, a l’outrance, enciente. 

Perhaps the height of snobbery is reached by the staymaker 
who disguises her occupation under the soudbriquet of corsetiére 
and makes corse/s—misled by the English plural into adding 
an s to the French word. As the city poet who sang the 
charms of country life with no experience of them describes the 
weary labourer trudging home bearing his plough over his 
shoulder, so some writers, when affecting the exotic style, 
betray their want of culture by trying to show a knowledge of 
what is chic. 

What advantage have chassis, chauffeur, garage, nous Vverrons 
over “ bed (frame),” “ stoker,” “ motor-shed,” “ we will see” ? 

Is there any special grace in ad hoc, lapsus linguae, sub rosa, 
via media which is not to be found in “ for this (object),” “ slip 
of the tongue,” “in secret,” “compromise”? No language 1s 
safe from the thefts of modern word-seekers. We have— 

Greck: eureka, gnotht seauton, hot polloi, kudos, nous— 
“I have (found) it,” “know thyself,” “the masses,” “fame,” 
“shrewdness.” In the matter of aspirates the word-seekers are 
apt to be uncertain. Compare with eureka “ heuristic” and 
hoi pollot. 

Latin: ab initio, ne plus ultra, ultra vires—“ from the be- 
ginning,” “ perfection,” “ beyond (legal) powers.” 

German: Kur, Rundreise, Weltschmerz, Zeitgeist— cure 
(treatment),” “circular tour,” “ pessimism,” “spirit of the age.” 

Italian: al fresco, dolce far niente, in petto, e tutti quanti— 
“in the open (air),” “ delightful idleness,” “in reserve,” “and so 
on.” 


cence.”—(Johnson.) 
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these terms adds variety to their style. But surely this argument 
is merely an excuse for their want of knowledge of the resources 
of their mother tongue? Does a dinner taste the better for 
being prepared at a restaurant by a chef ora cordon bleu, and 
not at a chop-house by a cook? Is a man more clad when 
tn puris naturalibus than when “stark naked”? Are mal de 
mer, coup de soleil, tic douleureux, migraine less painful under 
a French name than an English ? 

A résumé or précis or comple rendu of an affatre d'honneur 
fought in a cul de sac over a bouguet given to a lady whose 
beaux yeux had inspiré two prétendants with an outré penchant 
for her is merely an indifferent summary, abstract, or account 
of: “A duel fought in a blind alley about a nosegay given toa 
lady whose beauty had kindled an extravagant passion in the 
breasts of her rival lovers. No doubt the rendez-vous, which 
never had any rea? raison a’ctre, will end in pourparlers. A 
guid pro quo will lead to a rapprochement and an entente cordiale. 
After this entracte of Sturm und Drang the fi incée with a pretty 
moue will consent to change her vomme, and the frousseau will 
be sent to her extve-sol de luxe by the costumiére, and hofgentlich 
all will be 2” statu guo. 

There exist certainly some foreign words that may be required 
on occasions and that are only to be translated by means of a 
paraphrase, but they are very few in number: for instance, 
ballon d'essai, bourgeois, Chauvinisme, coup d'état, Philister. 
Still, while one can collect hundreds of cases of foreign words 
that are used unnecessarily, one can discover but few expressions 
that are to be found in other languages with no convenient 
equivalent in English. These few have a rightful claim to roit 
de cité, for they supply a want, and are in no sense usurpers. 
We admit at once that English is a composite language, and 
must grow as the Empire grows, admitting more and more 
loan-words. But this genuine need of new names to denote 
new ideas, and this natural expansion, does not excuse the 
attempt at grafting tropical slips on to a home-grown tree. 

More proud of a less ancient and less graceful mother tongue 
than English, the Germans are taking great pains to keep their 
language free fram contaminations. A vigorous band of 
reformers are hunting down borrowed words and replacing them 
by native expressions. With true German pertinacity and 
thoroughness, they are gradually influencing the Court, the 
civil and military administrations, and the general public. 
These reformers are perhaps illogical and over-zealous in their 
endeavours to exclude all foreign modern words; they have 
suppressed many terse expressions and replaced them by 
cumbersome native paraphrases ; still, their principles are due 
to patriotism, and are to be preferred to our insular disregard 
of danger. Inthe cant of the day, too many of us exclaim: 
“Let things take their course,” adding, sotto voce, “ Ariston 
metron [“ moderation is best”], we have obligations to many 
lands, noblesse oblige, and after all es ist e¢nerlet.” 

There is no reason, of course, to object to the introduction of 
an appropriate quotation. The use of a happy remark borrowed 
from elsewhere and employed in its proper sense is no sin 
against literary taste, if this privilege is not overdone. 

But let those who crowd their pages with foreign words, 
dragyed in, apparently, to show off a knowledge of languages 
other than their own, take care not to fall a victim to any 
unusual expression. It is amusing to see what mistakes are 
made by those who are glib enough with alien words, school- 
room French, and dog Latin, but who are not proof against 
certain names :— Cologne (pronounced to rime with “ atone”) 
is used for the name of a city called “ Koln”; Worms [pro- 
nounced like ‘‘(earth) worms ”] is the name given by most to 
the Hessian town ; Reims (usually spelled “ Rheims” and pro- 
nounced “ Reams”) keeps its association with the Jackdaw and 
dreams ; Laon and Saône are generally allowed a superfluous o 
in one case, and a superfluous ain the other ; Mukden is allied 
to “muck-heap” ; Ghent (properly “ Gand” in French) is con- 
fused with “gent.” Even Aazser, Loubet, and ¢ guien sabe? are 
too much for many budauds. 

As for Ajaccio, Cagliari, Ehrenbreitstein, 's Gravenhage, 
Leyden, Munchen, Peterwardetn, Ssegedin, Upsala, Neres, 
Zuider Zee, they are hopeless! The pronunciation of these 
names by the very people who think their own tongue not grand 
enough for them, yet know no other, would convey no meaning 
to the inhabitants of the countries in which the places are 
situated. 

If this exotic, hideous style were confined to the colloquialisms 


of the uneducated, little harm would be done ; but when one 
sees that our whole language is being corrupted by the invo- 
duction of misunderstood borrowings from many tongues, it is 
time for all lovers of Enylish undefiled to band together and 
resist the practice. As connoisseur has ousted “ kenner,” so 
numbers of English words are being driven out by mongrels 
from abroad. English has hundreds of neglected words in the 
storehouses of old writers ; till this stock of home-grown terms 
is exhausted let us not import aliens to occupy a position which 
they can never grace. 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 

Adsuitur pannus; . 

Sed nunc non erat his locus. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


N the burning question of language teaching in the Trans- 
vaal (in this, fortunately, Ucalegon is not our neighbour), 
we are able to lay before our readers the views of Mr. Harold 
Atkinson, Principal of Belvedere Colleye, Pretoria. The article 
from which they are taken will appear in full in Afodern 
Language Teaching. | 
Dismissing the native tongues, he holds that the choice 
practically lies between four—English, Dutch, French, Ger- 
man. All are agreed that English should form part of a Trans- 
vaal child’s education ; but Dutch is an apple of discord. 


Dutch. 

In the schools of the various countries of Europe the modern 
language that receives first attention after the mother tongue 
is that of one of the nearest and most important neighbouring 
States. Yet there seems a doubt in the minds of some citizens 
of this State whether the language of a large portion of their 
fellow-citizens should receive a like attention. But, if it is con- 
sidered advantageous for international relations, either political 
or commercial, to be conversant with the language of the 
nearest and most important neighbouring State, how much 
more is it desirable to know the language of one’s fellow- 
citizens if it differs from our own! Even were there no edu- 
cative value attached to Dutch, I should consider this utilitarian 
argument so strong as to force Dutch into the school curncula 
of this colony. 1 can only regret that those responsible for the 
drafting of the Education Ordinance did not view the matter 
from the same standpoint. The possibilities which this Ordin- 
ance affords for the existence of enclaves of purely English- 
speaking communities does not seem to me to make for that 
unity without which no country can become great. By parity 
of reasoning I hope that the L.N.C. schools will not offer pos- 
sibilities of enclaves of purely Dutch-speaking communities. 
I rejoice to see that H.E. the Lieutenant-Governor has ex- 
pressed the hope that the Transvaal may arrive at an educa- 
tion concordat similar to that which has given such satisfaction 
in the O.R.C. Community of studies and school affections 
would have a wide-spreading influence on the unity and har- 
mony of the State. 

Which Dutch ? 

What Dutch should be taught in our schools? Should it 
be Holland High Dutch, Afrikander Dutch, or the Taal? The 
question should be decided on educational and practical grounds 
combined. For purposes of intercommunication Afrikander 
Dutch is, I submit, of far more use than the High Dutch. 
Educationally it has the chief elements of the High Dutch still 
existent in it, and yet is easier owing to the neglect of some of 
the details. It is, in fact, a language in a more advanced stage 
of development than High Dutch, the progress of a language 
being from the synthetic to the analytic type. Is it worth 
while teaching our pupils a language ina form that they will 
practically never use and with a pronunciation they are never 
likely to hear? Imagine English taught on the same lines: 
It may be argued that the Cape University requires High 
Dutch for its examinations ; but I have no doubt that it would 
examine in Afrikander Dutch if the country demanded it. 


The Taal. 
The Taal is not yet recognized as a literary language ; but 
there is nothing in the nature of;the language to prevent iS 
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becuming such, given time for its development. French de- 
veloped out of what we may call the Latin Taal. It has fol- 
lowed generally the same course that English followed in its 
development from Anglo-Saxon. I am disposed to think that 
the development of Afrikander Dutch will, to judge by the 
examples we have in history, be along the lines of further 
analysis—in fact, in the direction of the Taal. This will be 
aided by the parallel existence of English, as English was aided 
by the parallel existence of French. Whether in the far future 
the language of South Africa will be a combination of English 
and Dutch, as English is of Anglo-Saxon and French, is at 
least a matter of interesting speculation. 


INSPECTION UNDER THE JOINT 
EXAMINATION BOARD. 


HE Warden of Bradfield College has sent us the con- 


tinuation of his correspondence with the Secretaries of 


the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Examination Board. As 
memories are short, we may briefly resume the circumstances. 
Bradfield College was inspected in June by the Board, acting 
as agents of the Army Council. On June 27 one of the Secre- 
taries, Mr. Gross, wrote to Dr. Gray: “ As regards Chemistry, 
Prof. Baker's report is not sufficiently good to allow us to re- 
commend the school to the Army Council in this subject, and 
consequently it is no use for your boys to offer Physics and 
Chemistry for Army purposes.” Asked by Dr. Gray who were 
meant by “us,” he replied that he was unable to answer the 
question without the direction of the Board. At a special 
meeting of the Board on July 12 it was resolved, in view of 
evidence supplied by the Warden of past successes of Army 
candidates in Chemistry, to recommend the school (with a 
warning) in spite of the inspector’s report. The answer to the 
“us” question was deferred to the regular meeting of the 
Board on October 21. It is that the Board entirely endorses 
the action of Mr. Gross, who acted within the discretion en- 
trusted to him by the Board. 

We do not propose to follow the fence of words, and, for 
the inferences that we draw from a perusal of the correspond- 
ence, there is not evidence that would satisfy a court of law. 

1, The Joint Examination Board appoints inspectors, and, 
as a rule, accepts their reports, empowering its secretaries to 
take action upon them, without any attempt to check the in- 
dividual reports or to compare one with the other. 

2. No conference of the inspectors of a school is held before 
the report is drafted, nor are the observations of each inspector 
submitted to the others. 

4. Previous records of a school or a department, examina- 
tion results, inspectors’ reports, Kc., are not sent to an inspector 
whose duty it is “ to report on the machinery and methods of 
education rather than on its results as tested by examina- 
tions” ; yet such results (as in the case of Bradfield) may de- 
termine the recognition or refusal of a department by the Board. 

5. “ The final decision as to the approval or otherwise of a 
school does not rest with one or two individuals, but with the 
full Board.” This, as Dr. Gray points out, is an undertaking 
for the future—not, as the words would lead one to suppose, a 
statement of the Board’s policy in the past. 

We have omitted all matter of a merely local and personal 
interest. The moral of the quarrel cannot be better put than 
in a letter addressed by a head master to Dr. Gray after read- 
ing the first half of the correspondence : 

The whole story confirms me in the opinion that I have advocated 
for the last ten years: that the inspection of secondary schools should 
be confined to the Board of Education ; for it is only by slow degrees 
that we can hope to attain to a ‘‘ sane” Inspectorate, and, if the in- 
spection of the more important schools is distributed among amateur 
bodies like the Joint Board, the Local Syndicate, the University of 
London, and the like, we shall. be all the longer in getting a strong 
body of Inspectors who will really know their work. Sorely as I have 
suffered from time to time from incompetent Inspectors, I am still of 
opinion that we can only hope to get a good Inspectorate by centring 
the work in the Board of Education, and influencing its action through 
the public schools. 


We are glad to learn that the whole subject of inspection 
will be introduced by Dr. Gray, and discussed, at the Head 


Masters’ Conference which meets at the College of Preceptors 
on December 21 and 22. 


JOTTINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Darly News writes an indignant letter 
complaining of the teaching in L.C.C. schools. He was present at a re- 
citation given in one of them of ‘f The Children’s Hour,” by Longfellow. 
“Why ‘by Longfellow ’?” the child-reciter was asked, and answered, 
after a little thought: ** Because it was written by a tall man.” ‘* This 
kind of thing,” is the correspondent’s comment, ‘is not what I under- 
stand by education, which is what I pay rates for.” We should not 
have thought it worth while to call attention to the fatuous folly of the 
ratepayer were it not approved by the School Guardian, which adds: 
“ We cordially agree.” If the recitation showed that the poem had 
been understood and appreciated, does it matter one brass farthing of 
the ratepayers money whether the child knew anything about the 
author? We owe an apology to our readers for exposing the ignorance 
of—the School Guardian. 


FOURTEEN applicants have during the past year been appointed to 
posts in French /ycées and collèges under the conditions laid down in 
Circular 382 cf the Scotch Education Department. We are not in- 
formed how many French s¢éagéaires Scotland has taken in exchange. 


A NEW departure, which we hope will be followed up, has been made 
by Mr. James Speyer, who has given 50,000 dollars to the trustees of 
Columbia University to endow a Professorship of American History 
and Institutions in the University of Berlin. Prof. Burgess has already 
been nominated by the trustees, and it is anticipated that in return 
the German Government will appoint a Professor of German History 
and Institutions ia the Columbia University. 


A SCHEME of lessons on training in health and citizenship is now in 
use in the Lovers’ Lane Council Schools, Newark. The scheme was. 
drawn up by the Head Master, Mr. S. A. Hildage., B.A., and is based 
very largely on the Graduated Syllabus of Moral Instruction of the 
Moral Instruction League. Some lessons on hygiene are added. The 
scheme has been approved by the managers and H.M. Inspector. 


ON the same page of the Zzmes as Mr. Asquith’s letter—which we 
quote elsewhcre—is a specimen of ducal English conspicuous in large 
type : ‘t Sir, —I regret having stated that I had acquainted Mr. Alington 
with my views, but now remember that, although I had arranged to 
do so, I changed my mind, deciding that it did not signify and prob- 
ably would not be seen by many.—Y ours, GRAFTON.” Will the Index 
to we Zimes follow the precedent of a famous law book? ‘Mind: 
see ‘Duke's Mind? Dete’s Mind: Wis Grace said he had a great 
mind to show to Mr. A. but had changed it.” 


THE Modern Language Quarter/y has multiplied by division, and, in 
addition to Modern Language Teaching, we have now the Modern 
Language Review. This quarterly is edited by Prof. T. G. Robertson, 
in conjunction with an advisory board, which includes the most dis- 
tinguished names in English, Romance, and Germanic philology, and 
is published by the Cambridge University Press. It aspires to take 
the same place that the //rstorrcal Review occupies in the province of- 
history—to record what is doing abroad and to embo:ly the results of 
original research in language and literature made by English scholars, 
and the first number gives promise of fulhlment. 


E. M. C. puts out a suggestion in the Morning Post which is worth 
ventilating. Let the best scholars of each year—say, those who have 
obtained ‘distinction? in the Joint Board Higher Certificate Ex- 
amination— be exempted from any written examination on condition 
of studying for one of the Honour Courses prescribed by the University 
and given the B.A. degree on presenting the * bene decessit” tof their 
professors or college tutors. If this research degree were in some way 
distinguished from the erdinary pass degree, we believe that it would 
be welcomed by not a few genuine stulents. It would be, in fact, the 
ordinary German University degree minus the thesis. 


Mr. JAMES Croucnu, addressing th: Farmers’ Club, gave very 
plainly the farmer's ideal of education. The child should enter school 
at six or seven, and should leave school when he has mastered the 
“three R's”: that is, about twelve. Of the cost of this education, 
three-fourths should be borne by the State and the remaining fourth by 
the ratepayer. All beyond this should Le paid for by the parents or 
taxpayers. ‘It would be as logical to include champagne and turtle 
soup in the dietary of a workhouse as to pay for higher education out 
of the rates.” The Act of 1902 has greatly increased the cost without 
adding to the efficiency of schools. ‘The longer a boy is kept at 
school the less likely is he to b2 of any use on the land.” We make 
no comment. 
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WE gladly accede to the publishers’ request to call attention to the 
scholastic value of the Colonrzer. A special feature of the paper is 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” and, to judge by the issues we 
have examined, these give sound information and practical advice to 
intending emigrants that it would not be easy for them to procure else- 
where. ~ The offices of the paper are 16 Eldon Street, E.C., and the 
price 2d. monthly. 


VERNON LEE is, as we all know, an admirable Italian scholar, but 
n German she is still to seek. Ina recent article of hers in the West- 
minster -acelte “Uber alle Gipfel is Ruh” and ‘* Deutsche Haus” 
may be charitably set down as printers’ blunders; but there can be no 
such excuse for turning lonende Sehwurdigketten into ‘‘ rewarding 
sea-worthinesses.” The scene is laid in the Harz Mountains. 


IT would be hard to beat the ‘‘ sancta simplicitas ” of the argument 
against co-education adduced by Edith A. Jackson, B.A., in the 
Morning Post: ‘* Mrs. Bryant has twice climbed the Matterhorn, and 
Miss Agneta Ramsay (now Mrs. Montagu Butler) was Senior Classic 
of her year. These two wonderful successes show that girls educated 
in girls’ schools make very strong and beautiful women. The successes 
of boys educated in boys’ schools are so numerous, so religious, so 
secular that special examples cannot be chosen.” Wine maketh glad 
the heart of man ; water is best of all things ; therefore never mix your 
wine and water. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has graciously consented to become 
Patroness of Bedford College for Women (University of London). 
Her Majesty’s consent was officially announced at the annual general 
meeting of the members of the College on Friday, November 17. 


THE Inter-Departmental Committee on the Medical Inspection and 
Feeding of Children in Public Elementary Schools held its final 
meeting at the Board of Education, Whitehall, under the presidency 
of Mr. H. W. Simpkinson, C.B., Chairman of the Committee, on 
Thursday, November 9, when the report was signed. Since its 
appointment in Marcn last the Committee has held twenty-five 
meetings and has examined forty-four witnesses, of whom twenty-one 
gave evidence as to London and twenty-three as to other parts of the 
country. 


WE are requested to announce that the appointment of a successor 
to Miss Oakeley in the Wardenship of the Royal Victoria College, 
Montreal (McGill University) will not be made in the immediate 
future, so as to give time for correspondence with possible applicants 
in other centres. Miss Oakeley has already taken over the wok of 
the women’s residence in connexion with the Owens College, Man- 
chester, and an Acting Warden has been appointed in Montreal. 


Wuy is not Nelson Day observed in every public schcol? The 
Bolton Chronicle gives a full account of the spirited celebration of the 
day in the Folds Road Council School, organized by Mr. R. S. Wood, 
the Head Master—naval decorations, mass drill, music, songs, and an 
education exhibit, entitled ‘‘ Milestones of English History.” 


Miss CUNNINGTON, whose articles on ‘‘ Arithmetic Teaching ” our 
readers will not have forgotten, has been appointed Vice-Principal of 
the Edge Hill Training College. 


Messrs. W. BUTCHER, of Farringdon Avenue, E.C., send us 
specimens of their new series of Natural History Slides. The drawing 
is accurate and the colouring brilliant. 


MR. WOLFSRERGER, late of Dartford Grammar School, has joined 
the staff of the Woolwich Polytechnic School. 


CHILDHOOD SOCIETY AND THE BRITISH CHILp-Srupy ASSOCIA 
TION.—The following lectures have been arranged for December :— 
Place: Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, W. Time: 8 p.m. December 
7: Discussion on “Infant Classes,” opened by J. Kerr, M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., Prof. H. R. Kenwood, M.B., D.P.H., Miss Phillips, Miss 
Findlay, B.A. (Chairman: J. H. Yoxall, M.P ) December 14: 
‘“ Moral Intuition and Common Sense : a Study of Original or Inherited 
Moral Capacity,” by H. Thiselton Mark, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Education to the University of Manchester. (Chairman: R. Blair, 
M.A., B.Sc., Chief Executive Officer of the Education Committee of 
the L.C.C.) Members and associates of the two societies admitted 
free ; non-members, 6d. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
FRANCE. 


The Amicales des Instituteurs et Institutricesde France et des 
` Colonies held their (fourth) annual meeting at Lille, 
where they were represented by more than five 
hundred delegates. The programme sanctioned by 
the Minister comprised the study of three questions: (1) co-educa- 
tion; (2) removals of teachers ; (3) a consideration of the methods 
proper for the teaching of history in primary schools. The second has 
todo with those administrative details that interest foreigners but little; 
yet it is characteristic of the difference between French educational 
machinery and English that, whereas the French primary teacher pro- 
tests against being transferred unreasonably from one village to another, 
the English secondary teacher is content if he can escape transference to 
the workhouse. As to co-education, it is remarkable what a change is 
taking place in public opinion with regard to it—of which change 
evidence comes from many sides. The attitude of the Lille Congress 
was unmistakable: it desired that co-education should be introduced, 
step by step, as the system of public education in France ; and that in 
the mixed schools to be called into existence there should be not merely 
joint instruction, but true co-education, boys and girls playing together 
as well as having the same tasks. We must not leave the impression 
that French schoolmen as a body are in favour of the new movement ; 
but it is certainly receiving a large amount of support among the 
primary teachers and among those who look on it as promising the 
complete emancipation of women. 
The third of the subjects set down for debate led to a somewhat 
What amusing attempt to arrive at a definition of history. 
is History ? This was the first definition proposed : ‘* History is 
a moral and political science. It results from the 
labours of criticism, and has now its laws deduced from the events of the 
past. Conformably with these laws, instruction in history ought to aim 
at developing a child into a man and a citizen and initiating him into a 
knowledge of the society in which he is called to exercise his free 
activity. Such instruction must consequently be democratic, critical 
and practical, freethinking, at once patriotic and making for peace— 
that is to say, profoundly human according to the revolutionary con- 
ception of 1792.” Rather long, is it not? You might sum it up thus: 
‘* History is the science by which children are to be converted into good 
Republicans after the new French model.” Not from enmity to the 
French Republic, but out of love for history, we rejoice that a more 
sober view prevailed, The Congress defined the teaching of history to 
be an impartial study of the past for the sake of a knowledge of the 
present, and declared itself resolved to maintain the scientific character 
of the study, that is to say, to avoid making it a mere instrument for the 
construction of a social ideal and the cultivation of particular sentiments. 
Underlying all this is the great rift by which French society is 


At Lille. 


divided. Englishmen pay their rates or they go to 

Badd de gaol, as they please. The social cleavage between 
injurious tothe the martyrs and their neighbours is not really great. 
School. In France there is, on the part of many, a bitter, 


irreconcilable hatred—perhaps the more bitter 
because rooted often in religious feeling—towards the present régime, 
the influence of which is felt in every quarter. Only one effect of it 
concerns us here. It militates not seldom against that co-operation of 
parents with teachers which is always so beneficent in its action. Said 
M. Hamelin to the students at Bordeaux; ‘A la prendre dans sa 
moyenne, la famille est plus traditionnaliste que nous le désirerions, 
vous et moi. Au contraire, et bien qu'en lui et dans tous les corps il y 
ait nécessairement de l'inertie, le corps qui a la charge d'enseigner au 
nom de l'Etat est, par sa nature même, toujours porté à se détacher de 
la tradition.” The opposition is to be deplored ; but the remedy is not 
easy to see. The perfect school could only exist in the perfect State. 


GERMANY. 


In the November number of this journal it was shown that, if 
the normal hours of instruction be taken as 

a week, the boy at an English classical school, 
supposing he were put on the same footing as the 
Prussian Gymnasiast, would give, on an average, 
less than tiwo hours a day to classics. That the boy 
on the classical side of an English public school—we are dealing in 
each case with the highest forms—gives much more time than this we 
believe to be incontestable. How much he ought to give it is not for 
us to say ; but we will set forth briefly the reasons why the Gymnasiast 
reccives less classical instruction than his English compeer. First, and 
principally, the end proposed is different in the two countries. Prussia 
states the object of instruction in Greek to be ‘‘an acquaintance (based 
on suthcient linguistic knowledge) with some works of literature remark- 
able for matter and form, this acquaintance being fo serve as an intro- 
duction to the intellectual life and civilization of ancient Greece.” 
Turning from Greek to Latin and from Prussia to Hessen, we find the 
latter State laying down the law thus: ‘Instruction in Latin is de- 
signed to supply a basis for grammatical knowledge in general and to 
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tnduce an understanding of Latin literature.” Not in Prussia, nor 
in Hessen, nor in any part of Germany is the elegant imitation of 
classical writers conceived as an object worth pursuing for itself. Not 
one third of the time that composition takes up in England is devoted 
to it in Germany. Again, success in the Absturienten-Examen (leaving 
examination) implies a certain amount of knowledge in a// the sub- 
jects of it. To win classical scholarships, English boys must specialize 
on classics; the only specialization for the German Primaner (sixth- 
form boy) is on his weaker subjects. Lastly, the German Gymnasium 
has a great advantage in that its course occupies in theory, and usually 
in practice, zine years, a pupil remaining for one year in each of the 
nine classes, and longer if he is unfit for promotion. In any com- 
parison of schools it is just to remember that the English schoolmaster 
seldom gets his boys for anything like so long, and must do the best 
that he can in the time at his disposal. When the Gymnasium allots 
only thirteen hours out of thirty to classics in its highest form it has 
already been training its pupils for eight years. 
It may interest our readers to consider the effect of dropping Greek. 
We offer them this month the time-table of a 
What happens Real ees f hi 
when Greek goes. CAC YINNASLUM not, of course, as something 
perfect, to be copied slavishly, but for the sug- 
gestions that it may contain. Let us take the scheme of study that 
prevails in Hessen. I.A is Olerprima, the highest form, I.B Unter- 
prima, and so on. 
Hours A WEEK IN 


VL V. OV. HLs. IHLA. Is. ILa. Ls. La. Total. 
Religion ......... 2 a2 ee Qin Bee 3D aa 2 vee 12 ae (2 ae Bees BS 
German ......... © open Gest Bi ses Bisa 3 We Fs Bie 3 SZ ue 33 
Latneska 8 Bie J ts Oana Sea Gee § are Sines 65 
French ......... a eek Ok ee ee ee ere eee eee | | 
English ......... ae ee eh Bee. Basa Be sae Bc cele SF ave Fade 18 
History ......... pea et ee ea ee ee ee rere eer Vl 
Geography 2 Bisse Bini Bosse: 2 ang Dace Dae! wig De PS 
Arithmetic 1... § se hese 3 cee J cae vee cae nee ne ee TG 
Geometry and 
Algebra ...... a ats 2 atl Beate ake So tee Scan S wie esas 20 
Natural History 2 ... 2 ... 2 06. 2 066 2 as 2 once ee — ee eee 12 
Chemistry ...... a oe ce oe ne see 2 cee Biers Zave 6 
Physics ......... wi oe me ee ma a Gae eee a 12 
Writing ......... } | 
Drawing ...... as, Debs Ds enw 2 eee 2 dee 2. chet 12 we Be wey: E IO 
Total... .. 27 27 3U 32 32 32 32 32 32 277 


Our readers will observe, first, the large number of hours (32 in all 
Sreabh the higher forms) spent in the school. To them 
Latin. must be added two hours a week for gymnastic 
exercises and one or two hours for singing. Com- 
pared with the time-table of a Prussian Xealgymnasium, the Hessian 
is remarkable as laying greater stress on Latin. In Prussia only four 
hours a week is the rule in the higher forms ; in Hessen it is, as will be 
seen, five. The reason assigned for the tendency in some parts of 
Germany to emphasize the teaching of Latin in the Realeymnasium is 
instructive. Under the New Method of dealing with modern languages 
grammar falls into the background. Thus, if a boy is to be trained 
thoroughly in the principles of grammar, he must get the training from 
some other source, and the Latin lessons are used to give it. We may 
now leave the time-table to communicate its own information, calling 
attention only to the manner in which French is treated. The pupil of 
the Hessian Aea/lyymnasium has French five hours a week for three 
full years, then four hours a week for four years more. If he does not 
acquire a fair knowledge of the language in that time, he or his teachers 
must be in fault. 
A few days ago the daily newspapers reported a case in which it was 
deposed that the education of a certain boy at Eton 
BA a e had cost £500 a year. The people who pay these 
sums are supposed to be capable of judging 
whether they get value for their money; at any rate, the matter is no 
business of ours. We remark, however, that in Germany a parent, 
however eager he might be for a good article, would find it difficult to 
pay so much. Sixty pounds a year would be thought a large sum for 
board. As to school dues, they vary considerably ; but some idea 
of them may be got from what follows. An Ordinance recently 
(August 17, 1905) issued in Baden prescribes that the fees payable in 
an establishment having a nine or a seven years’ course are not to 
exceed 108 Marks (say five guineas) a year ; whilst in other establish- 
ments they must not be more than 72 Marks (about £3. 103.). The 
best education, then, that Karlsruhe or Heidelberg can offer to boys is 
to cost at most five guineas a year ! l 


The Society for promoting Latinless Iligher Schools met this year at 
attateocn. Frankfurt-a.-M. The meeting was well attended, 
School. and the cause of modern schools was upheld with 
zeal and ability. As to the papers read, that of 

Dr. Hintzmann, of Elberfeld, possessed most interest for Englishmen. 
He urged that the best way of relieving overburdened boys was to put 
all school instruction in the forenoon; but, since in that case the re- 


quirements of the time-table could hardly be met, he would reduce 
every lesson from an hour to forty-five minutes. It is noteworthy that 
the German Society for School Hygiene has taken into its programme 
both a reduction in the number of school hours and the abolition of 
afternoon school. Certainly the morning hours are of more value for 
teaching purposes. But, as we have before said, an absolute law for 
all places and for all times of the year would be injurious in practice, 
even if it were possible to enact it. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The Education Report just issued is for the year that ends Decem- 
ber 31, 1904. It is, on the whole, a pleasing 
of Pored record of progress. The average attendance at all 
` schools throughout the colony, which in 1903 
showed a falling off of 664, rose to 116,506, an increase for the year of 
3:459. Moreover, the improvement in attendance has been fairly 
regular throughout the year, the effect of the winter months having 
been insignificant. With regard to the training of teachers, too, there 
is improvement recorded. The liberality of Parliament has enabled the 
training colleges at Christchurch and Dunedin to reorganize their staffs 
and to bring their work more into accord with modern ideas. Regula- 
tions gazetted during the present year have further developments in 
view. Provision is made in connexion with each training college for a 
normal or practising school, which is to include, besides the ordinary 
classes of a public elementary school, a model “country ” school of 
forty children and a secondary department. The former will enable 
teachers to be trained in what is one of the most difficult tasks a 
teacher has to undertake—the proper management, single handed, of 
forty children of various ages from five to fifteen, at various stages 
of mental development. The secondary department will give an 
opportunity for training those who intend to take up secondary 
work either in the high schools or in the upper departments of district 
high schools. Students will take English and other non-special sub- 
jects at the University College ; but they will attend lectures in the 
methods of teaching and in the history and principles of education at 
the training college. Every one will be required to take up practical 
work in at least one branch of science, special attention being directed 
to Nature study and elementary agriculture. Handwork suitable for 
schools will also receive due attention, and, concurrently with all this, 
there will be frequent teaching practice in the normal school. ; 
Whilst steps are thus being taken to secure the better training o 
Pavment. teachers, a steady reduction is taking place in the 
of Teachers. , Proportion of pupil-teachers to adults. And in 
New Zealand the school does not show the tend- 
ency, so marked elsewhere—particularly in the United States and 
Canada—to fall into the hands of women. The reason is that the 
most progressive of colonies is awakening to the fact that teaching is 
an article that must be paid for, just like corn or bricks, and that the 
education of a State cannot be built up on the self-sacrifice of in- 
dividuals. The average net salary of an adult man teacher was, in 
December, 1904, £170. 4s. 2d. ; of a woman teacher, £93. 8s. 8d. ; 
and for all adults, £125. 5s. 10d. a teacher. The Act of 1904, which 
came into force on January I, 1905, raised the average salaries respect- 
ively to £175 for men, £96 for women, and £129 for adult teachers. 
Nevertheless, the Wellington Education Board can still report that the 
wages per week secured by Arbitration Court award are, in the fifth 
year, for a bricklayer, £1. 15s. 3 for a teacher, 15s. 4d. Thus, in 
Wellington, he who builds a cottage is held to be worth more than 
twice as much as he who educates a citizen to live in it. | 
We end this note with a few particulars as to native schools. The 
number of Maori village schools in operation at the 
end of 1904 was 100. The number of children on 
the rolls of these schools at December 31, 1904, was 
3,754, as against 3,693 at the end of the preccding year. There is thus 
in the number of children a slight increase, which would have been con- 
siderably greater had all the schools been working. The average 
attendance was 3,084, as against 3,012 in 1904, the regularity of the 
attendance being 81 per cent., which may be considered as satisfactory. 
In addition to the village schools, there are the four mission schools 
that are usually examined and inspected by the Department at the 
request of their controlling authorities. There are also five boarding 
schools, established by the authorities of various churches in New Zea- 
land, which furnish at present the only means available of affording 
higher education specially for Maori boys and girls. The total number 
of native schools is thus 110. Few of the boys go beyond the Fourth 
Standard, but all may do so if they wish. There are scholarships 
entitling to secondary education or providing for apprenticeship to some 
industrial pursuit. As to girls, the Education Department has been 
extending the arrangements for training them as nurses, in which 
capacity they are found useful and quick to learn. The total expendi- 
ture on native schools during the year was £25,000. Of the 3,754 
childrem-attending them 81 per cent. were Maori or nearly so, 8°3 per 
cent. were half-castes, and 10°7 were European or nearly so. That 
three thousand Maori children are attending school is a proof of the 
vitality of the race as well as of the fostering care of the Government 
under which tkey live. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


(1) Zhe Adventures of Harry Rochester. By HERBERT STRANG. 
(6s.) (2) Brown of Moukden. By HERBERT STRANG.  (5s.) 
(Blackie.)—Mr. Strang’s former books have led us to expect great 
things of a story from his pen, and these volumes prove him to be in 
the foremost rank of writers of boys’ books. They are thoroughly 
healthy in tone, full of stirring adventures, and in each case linked to 
history in a manner that is never oppressive, and adds considerably to 
the interest of the story. Harry Rochester met with his adventures 
in Marlborough’s day : he had to make his own way in the world at the 
age of seventeen, served with the Dutch troops, and then, under 
Prince Eugene, was present at Blenheim, and was sent on many a 
perilous errand, winning credit and liking wherever he went. The 
friendship of a wealthy Dutch contractor helps him in several tight 
places, but he is pursued by an inveterate enemy, whose persistent 
malice he cannot for a long while account for, and he owes his life on 
mere than one occasion to the faithfulness of his servant—one of the 
best characters in the book—Sherebiah Stand-up-and-bless. ‘* Brown 
of Moukden” is a story of the Russo-Japanese War, and the hero, 
Jack Brown, after a peaceful time, picking up miscellaneous knowledge 
in connexion with the big contracts his father undertakes for the 
Russians, is suddenly plunged into a life of disguises and escapes from 
dangers manifold, consequent on his determination to discover the 
_whereabouts of his father, on whom the Russians had pounced one 
fine afternoon, and who disappears, leaving no trace behind. Jack is 
daunted by nothing—he joins the Chunchuses for awhile; then, dis- 
guised as a Chinaman, he acts as a servant to a German war cor- 
respondent, in imminent danger the while of being recognized by the 
Russians, who had formally ‘* deported ” him, or by a Pole, Sowinski, 
to whom their troubles were really due. The excitement of the plot 
culminates in the blocking of the Siberian railway, when, to deliver the 
Chunchuses out of a trap, Jack seizes on a train with a powerful 
engine and starts on a wild ride of about a hundred miles—blowing up 
bridges and tearing up the rails behind him to delay a pursuing train. 
Mr. Strang starts with the laudable intention of taking the Russian 
side rather than the other, but we fail to discern much enthusiasm in 
his comments on them, save on the undisputed point of the endurance and 
bravery of the Russian soldier. Both books are well illustrated by 
W. Rainey, and have maps and plans besides. 


Kipps. By H. G. WELLS. (6s. Macmillan.)—This ‘‘ story of a 
simple soul,” as the sub-title runs, is in Mr, Wells’s earlier manner— 
a study of ’prentice life and the lower middle classes. The story is of 
the simplest. The unacknowledged son of a rich father is apprenticed 
to a draper, comes unexpectedly into a fortune, gets engaged to the 
lady teacher of a wood-carving class, is miserable under the burden of 
an honour unto which he was not born, and at last finds happiness in 
the loss of his money and the regaining of his first love—a kindred 
simple soul. Such is the cherry stone that Mr. Wells has carved with 
infinite elaboration and art. The title suggests, and was probably 
suggested by, ‘*‘ Kim,” but the two heroes are as far apart as the East 
is from the West. Either man is redolent of the soil, but Kim is a 
son of the plains; Kipps is a counter-skipper, and the moral of the 
book—if it has one—is, that a man may drop his aitches and yet be 
happy. Cavendish Academy for Young Gentlemen, kept by George 
Gardon Woodrow, F.S.Sc., the Folkestone Drapery Bazaar, are Dutch 
interiors, evident studies from the life. On the other hand, the high 
lights of the picture, Mrs. Walsingham and her set, are theatrical and 
unreal. Wecannot imagine even the gentility of a small country town so 
loathsomely genteel. Kipps is a simpleton, not a simple soul, and his 
girl ‘* Ann ” is the one lovable character. The novel for all its clever- 
ness is unconvincing. 


Mr. Ubbledejub and the House Fairies. By A. THORBURN.  Itlus- 
trated by MAY FarapaY and D. NEWILL. (2s. Nutt.)—Thisis a nice 
story book for real babies, those who are just beginning to like to hear 
stories of the simplest kind. The illustrations add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


The Sparrow with one White Feather. 
trated by Mrs. ADRIAN Hope. (6s. net. Smith, Elder.)—Children 
are sure to take an interest in little Jean’s adventures. By the help 
of the sparrow she was for a little while turned into a fairy ; but, lest 
the little readers should become too envious, they are told that, though 
it was good to be a fairy, it was still better to become a little girl 
again. The illustrations are pretty and imaginative, and the story is 
well told. 


Maitland Major and Minor. By CHARLES TURLEY. (5s. Heine- 
mann. )—Smail boys will be amused by this picture of a preparatory 
school. There are no very tragic scenes in it, but a fair mixggire of 
justice and injustice, friendship, and squabbles; one or two boys 
who are consistently objectionable and a few who are ‘‘ real good sorts,” 
but quite capable on occasion of making asses of themselves. As the 
hero and his brother are both restless and adventurous spirits, they get 


By Lady RIpLey. Illus- 


into a good number of rows, which keeps things lively. The story is 
well illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

A Goodly Pearl. By Mary H. DEBeENHAM. (National Society.)— 
“The Goodly Pearl” is our English Princess Margaret, who was 
married to King Malcolm Canmore. Her gentleness, sweetness, and 
wisdom won all hearts, and she is the central figure of this interesting 
story. The effect, as a whole, is a little spoiled by an interval of 
eighteen years after the first forty pages or so, and again an interval 
before the closing scene, though this is comparatively unimportant, as 
the story is really ended with the death of the Lord of Coignafearn, 
The influence of the (Jueen’s noble life is well brought out, and there isa 

athetic picture of her death in the grim fortress at Edinburgh almost 
in the same hour when the husband and son she loved so well died ina 
border raid, and the kingdom was left to the mercies of Donaldbane. 

Averil’s Wild Oats. By MARY NEILSON. (Is. National Society.). 
—The beginning of a girl’s life at school. The wild oats are not very 
alarming, and the worst scrape Averil gets into is for a piece of mischief 
done by some one else ; but the story seems to point the moral that, if a 


*dlog persists in earning a bad name, he may run a chance of getting 


hanged. 

Tallboys Treasure. By KATHERINE E. VERNHAM. (Is. 6d. 
National Society.)—- A number of short stories, one or two about 
fairies, which will amuse children. We do not quite see the point 
of the kitten story, but the Lady’s Rest is a pretty fancy, 

Little Sunbeam. By E. H. STOOKE. (1s. National Society.)—A 
nicely told story of a little blind girl, whose sunny nature attracts 
every one, and who is the means of making up a quarrel which has 
saddened her mother for many years. 

Robinson Crusoe. By DANIEL DEFOR, illustrated by WALTER 
PAGET. (5s. Cassell.) —A very nicely got up volume full of illustrations, 
excellently drawn and full of spirit. We cannot help feeling that in 
some cases these illustrations have suffered by the process of repro- 
duction which has been chosen for them, bat on the whole the edition 
is a Very attractive one. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, illustrated by 
JENNY NYSTROM-STOOPENDAAL. (5s. Cassell.) —This volume is 
uniform in size and form with * Robinson Crusoe.” The illustrations, 
however, are unequal; though some are clever, especially the pen and ink 
ones, others are poor. The negro woman facing page 318 is excellent, 
a vigorous and life-like sketch, but others, such as those facing page 264 
and page 476, are on a distinctly lower level: the vision of Eva, for 
instance, savours too much of the Christmas card angel. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. By Rorert BROWNING, illustrated by 
Van Dyck. (S5.P.C.K.)—A_ nice coloured picture-book, with large 
clear letter-press, so that quite small folk will be able to read it. We 
confess to some disappointment in the Pied Piper: he is so singularly 
unattractive in appearance, but the rats, which over-run the volume as 
much as they did Hamelin town, are excellent and some of the small 
children very charming. 

Fairy Tales every Child should know. By H. W. Mabie. (5s. 
Heinemann.)—This selection contains most of the time-honoured 
favourites, ‘‘ Cinderella,” * Blue Beard,” *‘ Aladdin,” and so on. Our 
only regret is the lack of illustrations to the stories; an effective fronti- 
spiece by B. Ostertag makes us desire more pictures from the same 
hand, 

Ainodoms Curious. By Myra TAMILTON.  Tlustrated. (5s. 
Heinemann. )—These fairy stories, which have appeared in various 
magazines, are now published in one volume. The book is nicely got 
up, has plenty of illustrations, and will please those children who are 
tired of the old stories and want something new. Among the best 
stories are ‘*The Royal Laundry,” ‘* The Story of Little Luck,” and 
“The Wishing Stone.” / 

Blucbell and the Sleepy King. By A. Horwoop and SEYMOUR 
Hicks, illustrated by MAUD TRELAWNY. (2s. 6d. Pearson.)—-Chiidren 
are sure to like the tale of Bluebell and her wanderings in dreamland 
with her quaint companions, Peter the cat and the fat and thin boys. 


The Adventures of Princess Daintipet. By Mrs. GEORGE CORBETT. 
Illustrated. (2s. 6d. Pearson.)—A bright little story which ends with 
every one getting what he wants and living happily ever after in proper 
fairy-tale fashion. i 

Fairy Tales Old and New. Illustrated. (3s. 6d. Cassell.)—This 
book is arranged as a graduated reader. The first half is in large type 
suitable for small children, and contains the simpler stories such as 
“The Three Bears”; the second half, in smaller type, has stories of 
King Arthur besides selections from Grimm and Andersen. The 
volume has a number of bright coloured illustrations. 

Chums, 1905. (8s. Cassell.)—The yearly volume supplies a feast 
of delight for its eager readers. ‘‘The Rovers of Black Island” is 
one of S. Walkey’s most thrilling romances; ‘The Shadow at St 
Basil's,” by L. T. Beeston ; ‘‘ Decoyed across the Seas,” by Robert 
Overton ; and ** Tom Dunscombe’s Peril,” by H. Barrow North, are 
full of exciting scenes, and their effect is heightened by the dramatic 
illustrations by P. Hardy, A. Monro, and Gordon Browne. Two 
other serials, and many short stories, make up a goodly budget of 

(Continued on page 816.) - 
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Che University Cutorial Press. 


General Editor: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc.,. F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


A SELECT LIST OF 


FRENCH 


The Matriculation French Course. By E. 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of French at 
University College, Nottingham. Second Edition. 


“The rules are well expressed, the exercises appropriate, and the matter 
accurate aod well arranged." —Guardian. 


French Course, Junior (or The Preceptors’). 
By E. WEEKLEY, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. Gà. 
“ An excellent course for schools.” — Bookinan. 
“A good elementary book.” — Westminster Review. 


French Accidence, The Tutorial. By ERNEST 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition. 8s. 6d. 
"A clear, full, and careful grammar."”—Satnrday Review. 
“We can heartily recommend it.” —Schoolmaster. 
French Prose Composition, By Ernest 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Lond. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“The arrangement is lucid, the rules clearly: expressed, and the suggestions 
really helpful.” — Educational Times. 


“The book is good all round, and teachers of the subject will welcome it.'— 
Practical Teacher. 


> , ae 


3s. Gd. - 


i} 


| 


| 


| 
1 
1 
t 


l 
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GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


The Matriculation French Reader.. Contain- 
ing Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. By J. A. PERRET, 
Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 2s. 6d. 


‘6 We can recommend this work without reserve.” —Schovt World. 


French! Reader, Junior (or The Preceptors’). 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 
Lond. Second Edition. 1s. Gd. 


“ Deserves to take a high place in the series to which it belongs ; the notes are 
commendably brief.” — School Guardian, 


French Prose Reader. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Edited by S. BARLET, B. és Sc., Examiner in French 
to the College of Preceptors, and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb. Third Edition. 2s. Gd. 


“ The extracts are admirably chosen. They are so selected as to he thoroughly 
interesting, and at the same time representative of all that is best in French - 
literature.” —Schoo! Government Chronicle. 


French Reader, An Advanced. Containing 
Passages in Prose and Verse representative of all the Modern 
Authors. Edited by S. BARLET, B. és Sc., and W. F. MASOM, 


M.A. Lond. Sccond Edition. 2s. Gà. 
‘Chosen from a large range of good modern authors, the book provides excellent 
practice in ' Unseens.' ''—Schoolmaster. 


TEX TF-BOOKS ON ARITHMETIC. 


An Introductory Course of Simple and Instructive Arithmetical 
Exercises. 


Arithmetic, The Primary. 
Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A-S. 
Each Part (with or without Answers), 6d. 

“Clear and practical.” —(ruardian. 

“Will prove a suitable book for elementary schools.” —Schoo? Guardian. 

" The exercises seem well graded and in many cases demand something more than 
the application of a rule." —School World, 


Edited by Wm. 


Rules and Examples. 
Clive’s Shilling Arithmetic. A Collection of 


Arithmetical Exercises for Class use. Edited by WM. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. ds. (With Answers, 1s. 34.) 
“A complete and admirable course.” —Schoolmistress. 
“Well arranged and graduated." —Schvolmaster. 
“A very useful book of arithmetical exercises.” — Teachers’ Times. 


For use in Junior Classes. 


Arithmetic. Adapted from The 


Tutorial Arithmetic. By R. H. CHOPE, B.A., of Kingswood 
School, Bath. (With or without Answers.) 2s. 6d. 


“A modern arithmetic, based on sound educational principles. We can recom- 
mend it.” —Schoolmasters’ Year Book. 

“In every way suitable for beginners. 
Teacher. 


The Junior 


It is clear and practical."— London 


In Three Parts. | 


A Complete School Course. | 


The School Arithmetic. Adapted from The 
Tutorial Arithmetic by W. P. WORKMAN, M.A. B.Sc., 
Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. (With or without 


Answers.) 3s. 6d. 
‘Tt is undoubtedly the best arithmetic for schools on the market.” —AMathematicad 


' Gazette. 


tAn unrivalled text-book for secondary schools. There is no twaddle, no ex- 
planations of the self-obvious, and no mercy on the boy who will not think.’’--Schood- 
master. 


An Exhaustive Treatise. 


The Tutorial Arithmetic. A Treatise on Practical 
and Theoretical Arithmetic. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., 
B.Sc., and R. H. Cuore, B.A. (With or without Answers.) 
Second Edition. &s. 6d. 


** Destined to supersede all other secondary treatises on the subject.” — Westminsler 
Review. 
“ A stimulating and novel book.” —School Worid. 


For Civil Service and other Advanced Examinations. 


Worked Problems in Higher Arithmetic.. 
By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and R. H. CHOopPE, B.A, 


" This useful book should prove of value to the private student particularly.”— 
Nature, 


on application :— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, Inter. Arts, and B.A., 1906 and 1907; Inter. Science, B.8c., Cambridge and Oxford Local 
and College of Preceptors’, Leaving Certificate (Scotland), King's Scholarship, and Teachers' Certificate, 1906 ; Board of Education 
(Science and Art), Royal University of ireland and Intermediate Education Board, and other Examinations. 

© 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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fiction ; and, to judge by some of these, a public school is as full of 
peril as the South Sea Islands, and mysteries abound under a most 
matter-of-fact outside. Besides these are ‘‘chats” with sportsmen, 
musicians, cyclists, and others who have earned a reputation in very 
diverse ways, portraits of a number of well known men, many of whom 
have been brought into special prominence during the last year. 
‘* British Battlefields Revisited” and ‘‘School Life of other Days” 
both contain a good deal that is interesting, and, as usual, Prizes, 
Puzzles, and Pets are not forgotten. Besides innumerable black and 
white illustrations there are twelve large coloured plates. ‘* The 
Destroyers’ Prey” and ‘*‘A Flight of Mutineers” come out well, 
and ‘* Bringing up the Guns” is a very spirited drawing in 
monochrome. 

The Orphan of Tor College. By RORERT OVERTON. (3s. 6d. 
Jarrold & Sons.)—The unfortunate orphan has sufficient tragedy for a 
lifetime compressed into a few weeks, when he is mixed up with con- 
victs and shipwrecks in a most uncomfortable manner. His sense of 
duty to his supposed father is a little overstrained ; however, its con- 
sequences add to the excitement of the story. 


Soldiers of the Cross. By ELIZA POLLARD, illustrated by E.F. SKINNER. 
(3s. 6d. Nelson.)—In this volume we follow the fortunes of a young 
English nobleman who joins in the war against the Moors in Spain, 
the story closing with the Fall of Granada. The period and country 
afford opportunity for much picturesque detail, and there is no lack of 
interest in the characters ; that of the Moorish girl Carmen is perhaps 
the most striking. The style at the outset seems somewhat stilted ; but 


after the Moor sets foot in Spain the story is excellently told and full of 
interest to the end. 


The Wallypug in the Moon. By G. E. Farrow, illustrated by 
ALAN WRIGHT. (5s. Pearson.)—Children who know Wallypug in 
previous volumes will enjoy following him into Moon Land, with Girlie 
and Boy, where he has many adventures and meets old friends such as 
Dick Whittington and his cat. There are plenty of comical conver- 
sations, which, if not up to the standard of ‘‘ Alice,” will nevertheless 
afford plenty of amusement. Mr. Wright is happier in his drawing of 
eccentric figures than in the boy and girl. 


(1) A Knight of St. John. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (6s.) 
42) A Soldier of Japan. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s.) (Blackie.) 
—*A Knight of St. John ” is a tale of the Siege of Malta. It would 
not be easy for any one to go through more adventures in the same 
space of time than the hero, Martin Trentall. Nothing comes amiss to 
him, from tackling a French war-galleon to circumventing the Corsairs 
.and Turkomans and successfully defending the Fort of St. Michael. 
Captain Brereton describes these and many other thrilling incidents 
with great vigour and spirit. The Grand Master is somewhat long- 
winded in his historical review of his order, for which the time seemed 
ill-chosen, but otherwise the interest is well sustained. The book is 
well illustrated by W. Rainey. ‘<A Soldier of Japan ” makes a good 
contrast to its companion story, for here everything in the art of war 
is as up to date as the other is antiquated. As to the hero, we need 
only say that he shows the Japanese how things should be done, and is 
appointed over the head of the Japanese commander to lead a body of 
scouts into the enemy’s country, though he is only eighteen and has no 
previous experience. However, his instinct or genius for war supplies 
material for a spirited story in which ambushes, escapes, and captures 
follow in quick succession. There are some good illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 

The Quiver Yearly Volume. (7s. 6d. Cassell.) —We can give a 
very hearty welcome to this year’s volume: it contains very good matter 
with a great variety of interest. There are several good serials and 
many well written short stories. Temperance work is dealt with very 
thoroughly, and there are many articles on topics which are exciting 
special interest at the present moment, such as ‘t Welsh Revivalists,” 
“ How the Russian Poor live,” ‘‘ Sunday Rest Movement in France,” 
and so on. Sermons are contributed by Ian Maclaren and various 
other well known preachers, and among some dozen hymn tunes we 
would note the specially beautiful one by W. S. Wintle on page 873. 
The illustrations speak for themselves when we mention such names as 
Fred Pegram, W. H. Margetson, and Gordon Browne. Altogether 
the whole volume is a very excellent one. 

The Heiress of Ayieweod. By (GERALDINE MOCKLER. (5s. 
Nelson.)—If we remember rightly, Miss Mockler has written 
some charming children’s stories. We cannot think her equally 
successful in the “The Heiress of Aylewood.” There is very 
little incident in the story, though it is spun out to 464 pages. 
The heiress is too well pleased with herself to be attractive, and meets 
with much better fortune than she deserves when she runs away in a 
fit of passion. The immaculate Sir Laurence is singularly dense and 
tactless ; the cousin's artistic genius only slightly redeems a vain and 
untruthful character; and Aunt Isabel’s painful disease does not atone 
for her extreme silliness. There are six coloured illustrations. 

A Bearer of Depatches. By Emit Lock. (S.P.C.K.) This is a 
story of the siege of Lyna by the Parliamentary troops, and tells how a 
Cavalier otticer, Sir Godfrey Wallys, devises a scheme for bringing 
relief to the town, and allows himself to be captured with some false 


dispatches, which he hands over to the enemy, thereby forfeiting for the 
time the confidence of his best friends. There are some escapes and 
captures on both sides which could hardly have been so easily effected, 
but the story is pleasantly written ; it has three illustrations. | 


Cassell s Saturday Journal. Yearly Volume. (7s. 6d. Cassell.)— 
This would be a treasure to any village library or club room, for it 
seems to contain something of everything. We notice in a set of the 
‘t Prize Questions” ‘‘ Should the Saturday Journal have more fic- 
tion?’ and, had we entered for the competition, we should certainly 
have said ‘*No.” Roughly, between a third and a fourth of the 
Saturday Journal is given up to stories mostly of a distinctly sensa- 
tional kind : it is quite as well, therefore, that the rest of the contents 
should be of a less exciting character, and most readers will find some- 
thing to their taste. There are ‘‘ chats” with, or about, a number of 
celebrated men and women in very different walks of life, and on many 
subjects of public interest, such as the proposed Alien Bill from Canon 
Barnett’s point of view, or radium as described by M. and Mme. 
Curie. Then there is an infinite number of short anecdotes, jokes, and 
odds and ends of information, and the universal prize competition. A 
page of comic pictures appears in each weekly number, and there are 
twelve plates in monochrome. Neatly bound in red cloth, it is a wonderful 
volume for the price. 

‘* Animal Autobiographies.”—(1) Zhe Cat. By VioLtet HUNT. 
(2) Zhe Black Bear. By PERCY ROBINSON. (6s. each. Black.)— 
The two books before us are, on the whole, excellent additions toa 
well conceived series of stories. At the same time they present a 
sharp contrast to each other. The cat is an important member of the 
aristocracy, and the book derives a good deal of its interest from the 
doings of the human society involved. The black bear is only 
brought into contact with man against his will, and the book is perhaps 
truer to its title. Neither of them quite attain the excellence of the 
rat in the artistic merging of the personality of the author in the 
animal described. Both are well illustrated, the cat especially being 
excellently sketched. 

Cassell’s Magazine. Yearly Volume. (8s.)—This last volume has a 
most interesting and exciting story by Max Pemberton, ‘‘ The 
Hundred Days,” effectively illustrated by F. H. Townsend, while the 
other serial is ‘‘ The Spider's tye" by William Le Queux, in which there 
are some very dramatic scenes, and which has some very well drawn 
illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Some of the ‘‘ Stories from a 
Surgeon’s Diary,” by Clifford Ashdown, are well told, and there are 
several excellent articles on noted painters, musicians, actors, &c. It 
is amusing to turn over the photographs of celebrities which have most 
commended themselves to the sitters or, as in the case of John Oliver 
Hobbes, the one she considered ‘‘least unsatisfactory.” Many inter- 
esting bits of information crop up in ‘‘ In“Doctor Land,” and ‘ Portland 
Place and its Residents.” The coloured ‘* Pleasure Garden ” is hardly 
so successful as the corresponding play of last year, but some of the 
figures are pretty and graceful. The magazine is very well got upas 
to print and paper, and on the whole the illustrations are very good ; 
its varied contents are sure to prove attractive. 


A Soldiers Daughter and other Stories. By G. A. TWENTY. (25. 
Blackie.)—The volume contains three stories, told with spirit: the 
first of a plucky girl of fourteen who helps a young subaltern in the 
defence of a frontier fort, and afterwards effects his rescue from the 
Pathans ; while the others also describe deeds of daring—in the one 
case of a young knight who successfully regains his inheritance and his 
sister, and in the other of a young girl who makes a brave dash 
from a besieged farm in Australia to fetch help. The illustrations show 
some effective contrasts of light and shade, but ‘‘ Nita” would not 
have passed muster for a moment as she is here presented. 


A Daughter of the Ranges. By BESSIE MARCHANT. (3s. 6d. 
Blackie.)—A bright readable story of how a farmer’s daughter in 
Western Canada manages to run the farm and a big cattle range when 
her father is disabled by an accident. She is handicapped by the 
knowledge that an ex-farm servant with a secret grievance is hanging 
round trying to wreck the water supply, so that great watchfulness is 
needed, and by the possession of a mother who is little better than a 
spoiled child. But, with the help of a girl assistant, Caryl wins 
through. Helen’s sudden conversion from loathing her scamp of a 
father to a passionate affection for him strikes us as somewhat 
absurd. There are a lost will and a pursuit of horse thieves to enliven 
the story, which is nicely illustrated. 


A King’s Comrade. By CHARLES W. WHISTLER. (5s. Nelson.) 
—One of the stories of Viking days, which Mr. Whistler tells so well. 
His hero, Wilfrid, is the son of a Saxon thane, and is taken prisoner 
by the Danes in their first raid at Weymouth. They carry him off and 
presently take a merchant ship with Ecgbert the Atheling on beard, to 
whose service Wilfrid binds himself. But after a while they have to 
part. Ecgbert is biding his time and learning the art of war under 
Carl the Great, and Wiltrid returns to England and follows Ethelbert 
in the ill omened journey to fetch his bride, which ended in his murder 
by the procuring of the evil Queen Guendritha. The different 


characters are well described, giving a lifelike air ‘to the vivid picture 


(Co :t nucd on page 818.) 
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VOLUMES. 


Short of an examination of the books themselves, Messrs. BLACKIE’S New Illustrated Catalogue 


gives the best idea of the unequalled range of the various series. 


This Catalogue, containing a description 


and synopsis of cach book, will be sent, post free, on application to MEssrs. BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
at 50 Old Bailey, London ; or to their Houses in Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, and Bombay. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


‘‘The famous house of Blackie & Son 
maintains its leading position as the 
source of the best of the strong, stirring, 
healthy stories of adventure which are 


the delight of our youth.” to handle.” 


| The Daily Telegraph says :— 
‘The story- books of Messrs. Blackie 
& Son are delightful, brilliantly bound, 


and printed on paper that is a pleasure 


The Church Times says :— 
‘‘No better 


assured of a warm welcome than those 


Christmas books are 


which issue from the famous house of 
Blackie & Son."’ 


School Libraries. 
Notes on the Selection of Books. 


So many eloquent pens have already shown the importance of the 
school library as an adjunct to, and indeed as part and parcel of, the 
educational system, that it were a work of supererogation to insist upon 
that point further. But there is still something to be said on the question 
of the choice of books for the school library, and, though, in this, as in 
other matters, there is no use arguing about tastes, it is perhaps possible 
to set forth certain considerations that will meet with general approval. 


* + a * * 


The purpose of the school library being to foster a love of reading in 
children, and thus to widen their minds and help them to become 
intelligent and useful citizens, it is obvious that no success can be 
achieved unless the children are first interested. Now, in what are 
children interested? To begin with, in fairy tales and stories about 
children —the marvellous and the natural, which seems to them in no 
way inconsistent. What child has not revelled in Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
in Miss Sinclair's Holida, House, in Captain Marryat’s Children of the 
New Forest? Then, as their circle of experience grows, they become 
interested in animals, in natural history, in voyages and discoveries; they 
form ideals, and cherish their favourite heroes, and, reading about these, 
they are drawn on to read the romance of history generally. It is at this 
period that such books as Anson's and Cook’s Voyages, Robinson Crusoe, 


Waterton’s Wanderings, and Southey's Life of Nelson make a strong . 


appeal. With still wider knowledge, the boys and girls towards the end 
of school life begin to take an interest in the literature of ideas: then 
Addison's Spectator and Macaulay's Essays open a world of thought to 
them, and they are helped towards the formation of a critical taste. The 
great point to bear in mind in the selection of books is that children who 
grow up with the best wil never care for the worst; good reading is the 
foundation of taste. 


—— I 


It is now several years since Messrs. Blackie & Son, before the question 
of school libraries became prominent, inaugurated their now world-known 
SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. It was started with the object of providing 
schools with well printed, well bound editions of favourite books, at a 
price which would bring them within the reach ofall. The Library now 
numbers some 71 volumes, and a glance down the list of books will show 
with what a catholicity of spirit the work of selection has been made, and 
what a diversity of tastes is provided for. Nothing that is not good of its 
kind has been admitted; and everything included has been carefully 
edited, to ensure that the Library should be absolutely unexceptionable. — 

* * + * + 


The Library has met with very great success both at home and abroad. 
The schools?at most of theJArmy Depots, for instance, possess sets of the 
books. Not long since, three hundred and fifty sets were purchased by 
the Department <f Public Instruction for the schools of Cape Colony. 
They are widely known also in India, and copies are regularly thumbed 
by Egyptian children in the Gordon College of Khartoum. 


+ * * * * 


The question of cost is an important factor. The following table will 


therefore be of interest :— 


71 Volumes at z. £3 11 0 
Less School Discount ... O17 9 
£2 13 3 

+ + * * * 


For variety of interest, wholesomeness of tone, combined cheapness 
and excellence, there is no complete library to compare with BLACKIE’S 
SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. Full particulars may be had on 
application to Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London. 
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of England as it was in those times, and keeping up the reader's interest | Hancock and Meyer, and an introduction by Arthur Waugh. The 


throughout. The book bas six illustrations in rich and effective 
colouring. 

The Old Moat Farin. Eiza F. PolLaRp. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
-—The Farm serves as a refuge for the little son and daughter of the 
Earl of Hertford, who, being descendants, through their mother, of 
Henry VII., are safest out of sight of Queen Elizabeth. The boy sails 
with an expedition sent out by Raleigh to Virginia and eventually 
settles there. The story is nicely written and brings in many well 
known characters—the Princess Pocahontas among them and Sir 
Richard Grenville, though the famous admiral appears here chiefly 
as a passionate over-bearing man who ill-treats the natives of Virginia 
ls bullies his own foltowers. There are four illustrations by Frances 

wan. 

Elementary Brush-work Studies. By E. Corspet YEATS. New 
and Revised Edition. (5s. net. Philip & Son.)—A new edition of one 
of the best brush-work books we have seen. The directions are very 
clear, and the illustrations exceedingly clever and artistic. 

Pictures from Nature. By RICHARD and CHERRY KEARTON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cassell.)—The two brothers have made a new 
departure this year, and have published fifteen large photegravures of 
birds and beasts, which will be a delight to all lovers of Nature. It is 
difficult to see how they could be improved, either from the artistic or 
photographic point of view. Each plate is accompanied by a short 
account of the artist’s expedients and manœuvres in securing a good 
point of view. Where all are so excellent it is invidious to dis- 
eriminate, but we must single out for special commendation ‘‘ The 
Squirrel” and the ‘‘ Young Willow Wrens.” The plates are enclosed 
in a pretty green linen portfolio. The cost of the whole seems 
extreme'y reasunable. 

The Ten Little Babies. Drawn by CHARLES ROBINSON. (S.P.C.K.) 
—This is a nice little picture book, and the drawing is much superior 
. to most comic productions of the kind. The black baby and rabbit 
give a striking effect to the inside of the cover. 

Messrs. Blackie send a fascinating copy of Long/fellow’s Poems in the 
‘ Red Letter Library” series. It has an excellent portrait of the poet 
as frontispiece and an appreciative notice by the Kishop of Ripon. The 
print is very clear and the book is prettily bound in limp red leather: 
the price is 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Heinemann send The Essays of Elia in two volumes of the 
“ Favourite Classic ” series. There are two portraits of Lamb, after 


| 


volumes are nicely bound in light green cloth and are very light and 
convenient to carry : price, 6d. net. ; or in leather, Is. 

Three Little Cooks. By Lucy Crump. (E. Arnold.)—We have here 
an admirable doll’s cookery book. Weare given minute details as to how 
to cook a ‘‘ seven course doll’s dinner” with the aid of a tiny stove, 
and there is besides ‘‘a bundle of. recipes” at the end of the book 
which is written in story form, the snooker forming the chief interest. 
The illustrations by G. M. Bradley are well drawn. 

The Zoo Past and Present. By A. T. ELWES and Rev. THEODORE 
Woops. (2s. 6d. Wells Gardner, Darton )—This is a delightful book 


` and we can confidently recommend it to all children who love the Zoo. 


Beside much interesting intormation as to the natural habits and homes 
of the animals, the book is full of anecdotes of past and present 
celebrities — Jumbo and Alice, Sally the Chimpanzee, and soon. The 
book is full of clever pen-and-ink drawings of the animals. 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ TRAINING COLLEGE.—In recording the open- 
ing of the Goldsmiths’ College, we barely mentioned the Day Training 
Department, and this important section of the College deserves a fuller 
description. It is organized to give one year of general education and 
one year of professional training. There are this session 250 students, 
and with the new year it will -have its full complement of 500. 
These students are sent by the Kent, London, Middlesex, and Surrey 
County Councils, and the Croydon Borough County Council, all 
pf which bodies contribute their quota to the maintenance, and 
are allotted, proportionally to their contribution, free places. The 
Department is under the direction of Mr. Loring, Warden, and 
Mr. Raymont and Miss Graveson, Vice-Principals. The examina- 
tion for which are students are prepared is one conducted by the 
University of London, in lieu of the Board of Education Certificate 
Examination, but not constituting a recognized stage in the course for 
adegree. It embraces English subjects, elementary mathematics and 
science, and one modern language; Latin is excluded. The new 
Training College will go some way, but not nearly far enough, to 
furnish recruits, of whom the L.C.C. alone requires a thousand ar 


_nually. Training, as Sir W. Collins said at the opening ceremony, 


must be a national concern. 


CHAMBERS'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


SS ee e a a 
| The Scotsman says :—'' This is as jolly a lot of Christmas 


books as any fond parent could wish to choose from.” 


Gs. (Gilt Edges.) 
A BEVY OF CIRLS. 


SHOULDER ARMS: A Tale of Two Soldiers’ Sons. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


STEADY sik “vere gg laa 
Stories by G. 

WILFUL COUSIN KATE. A Girl's Story. 

i THE BOYS OF BADMINSTER: A School Tale. 

i 38. Gd. 
THE GIRLS OF St. GABRIEL'S. A School Tale 
DUMPS : A Plain Gil. 
CRAB COTTAGE: A Girl's Story. 
CHUMS IN THE FAR WEST. 
A BOOK OF BABY BIRDS: A Child's Picture Book. 


Verses by Miss B. PARKAGR, Pictures by Miss N. PARKER. 


28. Gd. net. 


BUSTER BROWN ABROAD. 
THAT LITTLE LIMB: 


Oe 


. COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


Entirely ( BUSTER BROWN AND HIS DOC TIGE. 
LY tww - 

Volumes. FOXY GRANDPA UP TO DATE. 
MAMMY’S LI'L’ CHILLUNS, 


THE BOOK OF THE DOG. 


Stones and Verses by ALICE O. HAINES, Pictured by BLIZ. F. BONSALL. 
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OUR BEST SOCIETY. 
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romance. It fully carries out Guizot's suggestion : “ If you are fond of romance, read 
history.” 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, with 61 Illustrations, 155. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. Romance of the Renais- 
sance Chateaux. Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux. 


MY LADY OF THE NORTH. 
The Story of Gray Jacket. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with four illustra- 
tions in colour, 6s. 
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EDUCATION IN THE GARDEN CITY. 


By RAYMOND UNWIN. 


O many of those interested in the Garden City it seemed 
not only that such a town would be incomplete without 
an educational system worthy of it, but that the conditions there 
would offer a unique opportunity for working out an improved 
education system. The entirely new start, the somewhat picked 
population, the absence of any slum dwellers, and the favour- 
able conditions of life generally would, it was thought, all help 
to make possible in Garden City a system which would be 
chimerical in an old town. 

A strong Education Committee of the Garden City Associa- 
tion was early formed, and was joined by many eminent 
educationalists and others interested in the problem, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Hereford. The views of the Com- 
mittee were given expression to in schemes prepared by Prof. 
Findlay, of Manchester, and by Dr. Foat, of the City of London 
School, which were adopted as a basis for practical work. With 
the technical details of the scheme of teaching I do not feel 
competent in any way to deal, and shall only touch upon the 
main principles and the practical side of the question. ' 

Taking as their general idea education the development 
of the individual, to fit him or her for the common life, they 
considered that the schools should have as little as possible of 
any artificial atmosphere, and that boys and girls should mingle 
freely together in school life as they do in family life, while all 
classes of boys and girls should meet in the same school and 
share the same training and experience, so that they might be 
prepared to meet and co-operate in civic and business spheres. 
It was felt that co-education, representing as it does most 
nearly the natural conditions of family life, must best pre- 
pare children for society, and be the most natural method 
of producing that mutual knowledge and respect upon which 
a pure and healthy family and social life can alone be 
based; that, from the common discipline of different classes 
of children, a more thorough and complete understanding of, 
and respect for, the different spheres of life would be likely to 
grow ; and further, that, in this way alone, could anything like 
equality of opportunity be given, It is not enough that we 
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should provide for every child the best education fitted for its 
probable sphere of life ; it is necessary, if complete understand- 
ing is to be established between different classes, that this edu- 
cation, with the limitations which must necessarily arise from 
subsequent differentiation, should be actually shared by all 
classes. In this way the few who understand something of 
what the education of their own children should be will be- 
come the guardians of the education of the children of the 
many who have had no opportunity of arriving at such an 
understanding. 

The children of the well-to-do will gain as much in the 


widened experience and sympathy, the increased knowledge of ; 


life, and contact with the actual necessities of life, the constant 
intercourse with those less fortunate—sometimes more fortunate 
—than themselves, as the children of the less well-to-do will 
gain by sharing a more perfect system of education, and by 
mixing with children who have had more careful upbringing, 
and may be expected to have more refined habits and manners. 

At some stage there must of course begin a separation in the 
school classes. It is not intended to give a smattering of 
secondary education to those who must leave school at the age 
of fourteen. For these there must be completed the most 
thorough elementary education that can be devised ; while those 
children who can hope to go forward to a secondary or Uni- 
versity course will at some age, probably from ten to tweive, 
need to take up special subjects and gradually to be drafted 
into special classes. 

It is hoped that ample provision may be made for assisting 
the specially gifted children of less well-to-do parents to take 
advantage of these secondary and University courses. 

In order that the aims of the Committee should be realized, 
it was evident, first, that we must inspire in the parents of the 
class of children usually attending an elementary school a 
greatly increased respect for school and school life; and, 
secondly, that the quality and efficiency of the schools must be 
raised to a level that would satisfy those parents who could, if 
eh would, send their children to private schools of a high 
class. 

Obviously the status and ability of the teachers must com- 
mand the respect of all. The size of the classes must be kept 
down to a number which would allow of sufficient individual 
attention being given to each child, while the general con- 
ditions of school life, the quality of the buildings, and equip- 
ment must be such as to satisfy all. 

In order that the separation which must necessarily be made 
at later stages between those going forward to secondary and 
University careers should as little as possible interfere with the 
co-education of all classes, and in order that the transition from 
one stage to another should be as easy as possible, it was felt 
that the whole educational system, elementary, technical, and 
secondary, should as far as possible be made homogeneous as 
regards management, quality of teaching, and social status ; 
and that the separation should be confined to actual class- 
work, all the children sharing in the same school life and games. 

Having determined to give to all classes of boys and 
girls in Garden City in the same schools an education 
which, while aiming mainly and specially in the early stages at 
the development of individual intelligence, should be a prac- 
tical and efficient preparation of the children for their various 
spheres of life’s work, it then became necessary to consider how 
best these aims could be realized within the four corners of 
the Education Act, the Code, the regulations of the Local 
Education Authority, and the financial possibilities. 

At this stage advice was asked from many experts who had 
had practical experience in all branches of education, and as a 
result it became evident, first, that the Education Act had been 
drawn up with a view to levelling up education to a certain 
standard, but that no provision had been made for improving 
the quality beyond that standard ; secondly, that the present 
Elementary Code contained nothing which would prevent an 
education being given under it suitable for all children up to 
the age of ten or twelve, while the special provisions contained 
in it as to higher elementary education would probably help 
matters considerably ; thirdly, it became evident that, if educa- 
tion in Garden City was to form part of the national system, 
and was to take advantage of the financial support provided by 
the Government, some way must be found by which, without 
departing from the character of a public elementary school, it 
would be possible to supplement the provision made by the 


Local Education Authority, by improving the salaries of the 
teachers, increasing the number of the teaching staff, provrding 
additional equipment, and erecting buildings adapted for smaller 
classes than those contemplated by the Education Act. 

The Education Authorities of the Hertfordshire County 
Council, within whose jurisdiction the Garden City lies, were 
approached, and the Committee’s representatives were received 
with every consideration and sympathy ; but it was found that 
the difficulties of supplementing the education as above sug- 
gested in a school provided by the County Education Author- 
ities under the Education Act were too great to render such a 
method possible, and the only practical plan seemed to be to 
take advantage of the clauses in the Education Act concerning 
the provision by other than the Local Education Authority of 
schools for special denominational teaching. It was therefore 
determined to commence practical work at the Garden City by 
opening an undenominational, non-provided school. This did 
not remove all the difficulties, but, owing to the kind co- 
operation of the Local Education Authorities, it at least rendered 
possible the carrying out of the Committee’s ideas. 

Under the Education Act the Local Education Authority 
maintains such a non-provided school up to a certain general 
standard, and it was agreed that the Garden City could suppte- 
ment the County Council scale of salaries by making private 
arrangements with the teachers, and could add to the staff 
allowed other teachers paid entirely out of funds to be raised 
by the Committee. The school being a non-provided school, 
four of the six managers could be appointed by the Committee, 
so that effective control of the school along the lines desired 
would be secured. 

The next step was to approach the Board of Education amd 
obtain their sanction to the scheme which the Committee 
suggested for appointing the managers. This sanction was 
willingly given. The aim being to work out a complete system 
of education for Garden City, not to start just a single special 
school, it was felt that a definitely representative element must 
be given to the Committee, so that the local interest in the 
schools should be maintained. At the same time, the work 
having been originated by the large body of non-resident 
members of the Garden City Association, they also must be 
represented. After much consideration it was decided that the 
four managers should be appointed by the Committee, which 
Committee should in turn be elected half by the subscribers 
resident on the Garden City Estate, and half by non-resident 
subscribers to the funds of the Councii. 

The inhabitants already settled on the estate took up the 
scheme cordially, and ata public meeting agreed to the levying 
of a voluntary rate ; so that by the contribution either in the 
form of a voluntary rate or a subscription, of 5s. each year, any 
resident on the estate, any member of the Association or others 
interested in education, can obtain a direct voice in the manage~ 
ment of the schools. 

There are already on the estate more than a hundred children 
of school age, and the first elementary school under the new 
scheme was opened at a public meeting of parents and children 
held at the Garden City, on November 18, when the Head 
Master, Mr. C. Arthington Pease, B.A. Lincoln College, 
Oxford, was introduced to the parents and children. The 
school is starting in some temporary buildings on the estate. 
An efficient staff to assist Mr. Pease is being chosen ; temporary 
helpers have come forward, and it is hoped that after Christmas 
the school will be in full working order. It is probable that 
the whole of the proceeds of the first voluntary rate will be 
required to meet the expense of altering the temporary 
buildings, and subscriptions will be welcomed towards the 
annual fund required to supplement the scale of maintenance 
provided by the County Education Authority. It is intended 
that the schools shall be free, but some of the more well-to-do 
parents have agreed to contribute an amount equivalent to the 
fees they would have paid had they sent their children to a 
private school, and it is hoped that others will do the same. 

The Committee have, of course, carefully considered the 
question of religious education, and it has been decided that 
simple non-sectarian religious teaching shall be given in the 
schools ; and further, that, should it be desired by any consider- 
able body of parents after this arrangement has had fair trial, a 
scheme of religious teaching on the following lines suggested 
by Mr. John Russell, of King Alfred School, shall be arranged. 
A fixed period at the commencement or end of school shall be 
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set aside daily for religious instruction, and managers shall 
arrange during that period to provide religious teaching to suit 
the wishes of different bodies of parents, at the same hour 
providing for instruction in reverence and morality based solely 
upon human experience and aspiration for those who wish that 
their children shall not have any definite religious instruction 
at all. The expressed wish of the inhabitants at present is that 
there should not be denominational teaching, but, should any 
considerable body desire later on to have such teaching, it is 
hoped that the system above suggested would enable the 
managers to meet those desires with a minimum of dis- 
advantage. 

(The scheme, if only regarded as a new experiment, deserves 
support. We shall be happy to acknowledge and forward con- 
tributions, and, to practise what we preach, we have forwarded 


die r Proprietors of Te Journal a donation of five guineas. 
—Ep. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
encmbers of the Teachers Guild; but the * Journal” ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild tn any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


The Council met on November 2. Present: Mr. S. H. Butcher 
(Chairman), the Kev. J. O. Kevan, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. C. 
Granville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Prof. W. M. Hicks, Prof. L. W. 
Lyde, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Miss E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. F. 
Storr, and the Rev. A. F. Titherington. 

Mr. Augustus Kahn, M.A., Head Master, Commercial Department, 
University College School, and Lecturer in Commercial Methods, 
University College, London, was co-opted to the vacant seat among 
the twenty general members of Council left vacant at the Annual General 
Meeting ìn June, 1905. 

Mr. J. W. Longsdon, M.A., member of Council, was appointed as 
a representative of the Guild on the Committee of the Joint Agency for 
Assistant Masters, vce Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, resigned. 

Thirteen applicants for membership were elected, viz. : Central 
Guild, twelve; Brighton Branch, one. 

The retirement of three general members of Council (Mr. G. F. 
Daniell, Mr. F. Matheson, and Miss Rigg) was announced, the reasons 
given being pressure of other work or health considerations. Much 
regret was expressed at the loss of their valuable services: the first two 
had served longest and given much timeand thought to the work of the 
“Guild. Miss Rigz has helped the Guild greatly in the South-East 
London district, providing an excellent centre for local meetings from 
the year 1890 onwards. 

The General Secretary was instructed to write to the Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reports, Boar: of Education, pointing out the 
constant demand on the part of foreigners for an examination of 
University rank, in England, with a diploma or certificate to show that 
the examinee has a good knowledge of modern English, conversation- 
ally and generally, without the requirement of knowledge of the history 
of the language and of its earlier literature. 
`~ A cordial vote of thanks to Miss H. Busk and Miss H. Sullivan, of 
Kang Edward VI. School, Camp Hill, Birmingham, for their attend- 
ance at the Conference of the National Union of Women Workers and 
at the meeting of the National Council of Women, was proposed and 
carried by acclamation. 

It was decided that the Council would co-operate with the National 
Union of Teachers in any steps that they might take to secure a definite 
scale of salaries for primary-school teachers. 

The Political Committee were instructed to consider fully the subject 
of the composition of the next Teachers’ Registration Council, and to 
report their conclusions as to what it should be. 

The subjects for discussion at the General Conference of the Guild at 
Eastertide, 1906, were settled. 

It was decided to send to the Board of Education the criticisms of 
the Council on the schemes for Ipswich School and the Ipswich 
Municipal Schools. 

A special meeting of the Finance Committee, which the ex-officio 
members (Chairman and Vice-Chairman of Council and Hon. 
Treasurer), and Mr. Bowen, pro hac vice, would be invited to attend, 
was arranged to advise the Council as to how the expenditure of the 
year 1906 can be so regulated as to prevent the liabilities outstanding at 
the end of that year from exceeding the outstanding assets. 

A suggestion of the Organizing Committee that an attempt should be 
made to bring together under one roof, in the same week, with careful 


adjustment of dates, the annual meetings of certain associations of 
teachers, and to organize joint conferences of such associations and 


-others on such occasions was approved for further action to secure 


this end. 

It was decided to send to the Board of Education a memorial m the 
spint of the recommendation of the Education and Library Committee 
on the subject of the education in primary schools of children under 
five years of age: “That to alter the present arrangements without 
adequate safeguards for the welfare of these young children would be 
disastrous.” 

The arrangements suggested by the Committee for the management 
of the Teachers’ Guild Education Society were approved. 

The next meeting of Council was fixed for Saturday, December 16. 


A memorandum in the following terms, signed by the Chairman of 
Council, has been sent to the President of the Board of Education m 
pursuance of the decision of the Council on the subject of children 
under five years of age :— 

*‘ The Council of the Teachers’ Guild instruct me to lay before the 
Board of Education in the briefest form their views on the question of 
excluding from primary schools children under five years of age. 

«The Council are deeply impressed by the adverse opinion pro- 
nounced on the present system by the Reports of the Women Inspectors 
appointed by the Board of Education to inquire into the subject. This 
opinion, backed by so much knowledge and experience, cannot be set 
aside. But, while accepting the conclusion that a new kind of infant 
school is rendered necessary, the Council would urge that it wovld be 
disastrous to discontinue the existing arrangements until it has been 
decided after mature deliberation what form the new infant school or 
nursery should take. Even if it be admitted that the intellectual 
value of the schooling now received counts for nothing, the moral 
shelter and guardianship afforded by the infant school cannot be with- 
drawn without grave peril to the welfare of the young. 

“ The Council hope that this side of the question may meet with full 
consideration from the Board of Education.” 


On October 20 Prof. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol, gave the inaugural lecture of the Teachers’ Guild Education 
Society to a full audience at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 
His subject was ‘‘ Mental Digestion.” The lecture will be printed in 
the Zeachers’ Gutid Quarterly, December 15. The preliminary 
meeting in connexion with the ordinary meetings of the Society was 
held on October 31 at the Offices of the Guild. A Sub-Committee 
to carry on the working arrangements of the Society was constituted. 
It was decided that the earliest activities of the Society should be de- 
voted to an attempt to elucidate special method in the teaching of the 
different school subjects, and the teaching of English was selected as 
the first subject for consideration, Mr. C. E. Rice, Head Master of 
West Heath School, Hampstead, accepted the invitation of the Society 
to give the opening address on this subject: to indicate its relationship 
to other school subjects, and to set out the various points on which 
there is difficulty or difference in the practice of the class room, Itis 
hoped that after such analysis members will work out, in their own 
class-rooms, some of the points on which there is difference, and will 
contribute their experiences at subsequent meetings of the Society. 

The following syllabus will guide the discussion of the subject :— 
What is meant by the *‘ teaching of English”? Is the teaching to be 
done by specialists, or must every teacher share in the work? What 
special qualifications are required in the teacher? llow much time 
should be allotted on the school time-table, and how should the amount 
vary at the different ages? Which of the other school subjects bear 
most directly upon this, and what is the special contribution of each ? 
Speaking and reading, facility or accuracy first? Audibility, expression, 
vocabulary. Composition, method and subject-matter in the different 
stages. Place of imagination, invention, imitation, translation. Cor- 
relation, testing. Dictation and spelling, aim and frequency of the 
dictation lesson? Analysis and grammar, to what extent are they 
(1) useful; (2) useless ; (3) harmful? What may the teacher of foreign 
languages reasonably expect? Derivation of words. Miscellaneous 
reading. 

BRANCHES. 


Bath and East Somerset.—On November 13 Mr. F. C. Holmes, 
B.A., Head Master of the Bath Central School for Pupil-Teachers, 
read a carefully prepared, thoughtful, and suggestive paper on ‘‘ The 
Training of Teachers.” The President, Mr. Trice Martin, was in the 
chair, and, though there were especial attractions elsewhere in the city 
on this evening, there was a fair attendance of members. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Miss Young, Miss Wynne, Mr. Edwards, 
and Mr. Ridley took part. Some interesting points were brought out 
by the Chairman, who endorsed the view of the opener that the train- 
ing should be post-graduate. He thought it should combine theory 
and practice, and that the latter should be obtained, as far as 
possible, in the class of school in which the student purposed becoming 
a teacher. 


Guernsey.—The Guernsey Branch were “athome ” on October 9 
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at the Ladies’ College, the principal aim of the gathering being to hear 
a paper on ‘“‘ The Future of Educational Science,’ by Mr. M. W. 
Keatinge, Reader in Educational Theory at the University of Oxford. 
The attendance was large, and included Miss Mellish, Principal of the 
Ladies’ College, the Rev. W. Campbell Penney, Principal of Elizabeth 
College, Mr. J. A. Munday, the Kev. J. Penfold, Mr. W. Sharp, 
Miss Foster, Mr. A. E. Hewitt, many of the Teachers’ Guild, and 
masters of Elizabeth College. During his address Mr. Keatinge laid 
stress upon the manner in which persons of note differed as to the 
methods which should be followed in imparting instruction to the 
young. Some held this theory to be correct and others held that. 
Of modern educational talkers and writers, who held particular views 
upon education, Mr. Keatinge mentioned John Stuart Mill, Prof. 
Huxley, Henry Armstrong. The difficulties of what to teach were 
enhanced by the differences of opinion of those who were authorities 
on the subject. Mr. Keatinge passed on to the system of ‘‘ cramming,” 
by which means scholarships to the great seats of learning were usually 
won. He disapproved this system very much, as it was of no value 
inthe end. A great point to determine the true course of education 
was the obtaining of statistics. If a great educational centre offered 
4,100,000 for scholarships he would advise it to give £50,000 only for 
the scholarships, and £50,000 for statistics. With regard to psycho- 
logical laboratories he contended that by their means a man’s abilities 
could be ‘* sized up” in far less time than by competitive examinations. 
In general the attempts to ascertain the educational value of science 
was a thankless one under present conditions. Thus he trusted that 
in the near future statistics would be accumulated to determine the 
right course to be followed. 


Manchester.—The members of the Manchester Branch met on 
November 17 at the Girls’ High School, Mr. H. A. Johnstone in the 
chair. Mr. John O'Dea, of St. Anne’s Schooi, read a paper entitled 
‘ Vignettes from an Ancoats School.” [N.B.—Ancoats is one of the 
most destitute districts in Manchester.] He gave an amusing account 
of the type of school and schoolmaster to be found in Ancoats forty 
years ago. More closely allied to his real topic was his account of the 
shortcomings of the Ancoats scholar, and the difficulty there is in 
introducing him to the study of Nature. Asked what was made on the 
first day of Creation, one poor lad could only answer: ‘* Bricks and 
mortar.” Another was asked: ‘“ What makes trees prow?” The 
boy’s father had tə do with the machinery in a mill, and it was easy to 
trace the association of ideas which made the boy answer: “Oil.” A 
sidelight on poor boys’ lives in Ancoats was cast by the story of a boy 
who was absent from school for a fortnight through illness. ‘* What 
was the cause?” asked the teacher.—‘* Eating orange peel.” ‘* Why 
dil you eat orange peel ?”—‘‘ There was neawt else to eat.” The 
youthful victim was one of the hungry children who haunt the region of 
the fruit stalls in the market. Some of the youngsters who attend the 
Ancoats schools get on in life. One of them was met by Mr. O'Dea, 
who asked him what he was now doing. “I am on the stage,” the 
lad said, with pride. The teacher had visions of an embryo Macready 
or Irving. ‘f And what parts do you play ?”—‘*Oh! I am one of the 
hind legs of the giratfe!” It was clear from the lecturer's chat that in 
order to get at the Anconrts lad you must have a sense of humour and 
must bait your lessons with something laughable. It was one of the 
compensations for a somewhat depressing view of the conditions of the 
people to find his experience showed that the poorest somehow manage 
to cultivate a cheerful spirit. At a previous meeting, on October 27, 
Miss H. Busk, of the Council of the Guild, pave a lecture on ‘‘ Sicily,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 


Norwich.—As an outcome of a lecture given by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton on ** The Teaching of Modern Languages,” it was decided to 
form a French Reading Circle as an offshoot of the Guild. The lecture 
coming almost immediately before the Easter vacation of 1905, it was 
impossible to take any further steps in the matter until the summer 
term. Early in June, however, an extraordinary meeting of the Guild 
was held, at which, after considerable discussion, it was decided to 
start a Cercle français, membership of which would be restricted to 
those having at least sowe literary knowledge of the language. Mr. 
Gould, a former President of the Branch, was elected first President 
of the Cercle, and other officers were appointed. It was further 
decided that the Circle should not be confined to members of the 
Teachers’ Guild, but that others should be invited to join on payment 
of 2s. 6d. as annual subscription. During the summer term two very 
successful meetings were held. At these French plays were read aloud, 
and during the latter part of the evenings French songs and recitations 
were given. Mectings continue to be held fortnightly at the private 
residences of the various members. 


Oxford.—The Oxford Branch, which meets usually three times in 
the eight weeks’ term, arranged the following programme for the 
October term, 1995 :—(1) a paper on a literary subject : (2) a lecture 
on some topic of general interest ; (3) an educational discussion. On 
October 27 Mr. Sidgwick read a paper on Carlyle, of which the main 
aims were to present a general survey of his writings, the principles 
and views that underlie his essays and histories; a brief discussion of 
the bearing of these views and principles oa politics and contemporary 


history ; and some attempt to estimate his literary qualities and genius. 
The attendance was about thirty, On March 17, Prof. Bullock (Pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Oxford) gave a very complete account of the State 
system of examinations in China, prchal by a short description of 
the elementary school. Calligraphy is a high art in China, and is 
tackled by the primary schools at the outset, the letter words being 
committed to memory in a sort of rime, by eye and ear, and, later, 
inscribed by a process at first mechanical, but gradually becoming 
familiar and *“‘ second nature” to the child. The native classics of the 
country are the whole and entire curriculum. Sufficient arithmetic for the 
common business of life is acquired at home. The selection of approved 
scholars begins in the rural district; a second examination awaits 
these (and all the rejected try again as a rule!) at the county town; 
and Pekin finally has a crowd of sighing competitors for a few places— 
the Emperor personally making choice among the best five. The last 
mail announces the total annihilation of this system by order of the 
Empress. On Friday, December 1, Miss Plaisted (of St. Barnabas’ 
Schools, Infant Department) will read a paper on ‘‘ The Education of 
Children under Five years old,” to be followed by a discussion. 


Sheffield. —At Sheffield University, under the presidency of Principal 
Hicks, D.Sc., a meeting of the Sheffield Branch was held on Novem- 
ber 15, when the Rev. F. A. Hibbert, M.A., Head Master of Den- 
stone, attended by invitation to give an address on the Woodard 


Schools. Mr. Hibbert was till recently Head Master of Worksop 
College. He told how the Woodard Schools originated some fifty 
years ago. It was then that Mr. Woodard began to formulate a 


scheme for the foundation of a society which should take in hand 
secondary education for Church people, recognizing the need for this 
before the days of Royal Commissions and County Councils. The old 
public schools had in most instances fallen into the hands of the 
wealthy, and the poor were well supplied by national and similar 
schools ; but the classes between the very rich and the very poor were 
then unproviled for. His idea was to build boarding schools to be 
conducted on the lines of the old public schools, but with greater 
economy, and so to be within the reach of all. Many men of diferent 
temperaments supported him, such as the Prince Consort, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Addington, Sir John Patteson, Lord Lyttelton, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, John Keble, Bishops Wilberforce, Lonsdale, Selwyn, 
and others. Some could not follow him in the decided Church- 
manship which gave its origin to the scheme; but Mr. Glad- 
stone appreciated his work to the end, and gave him his Canonry 
at Manchester; while Lord Salisbury was a trustee of the 
Society to the day of his death. The first schools arose 
in Sussex: Lancing, Hurstpierpoint, and Ardingly. Then, in 1866, 
the movement spread to the Midlands, where Provost Meynell, Bishop 
Mackarness of Argyll and the Isles, and Sir Percival Heywood, Bart., 
took up the work with energy and success. There are now schools, at 
varying fees, for boys, besides those mentioned, at Denstone, Ellesmere, 
Worksop, Taunton, and Bloxham; and for girls at Abbots Bromley. 
Bangor, Bognor, and Scarborough. Mr. Hibbert pointed out that the 
schools have all been built by the money and energy of Church people 
for Church people, and are maintained in loyalty to the authorized 
standards of the English Church. Each school is under the supervision 
of the bishop of the diocese, and the ‘‘religious difficulty ° is avoided 
by seeking no aid from public funds. Educationally, however, the 
schools welcome all public inspection and examination, and they have 
received hearty encouragement from the educational authorities. 


Southampton and District.—The first meeting of the session was 
held in the Hartley University College on Friday, October 27, by 
invitation of Principal S. W. Richardson. There was a large gathering 
of members and their friends, and the lecturer for the evening was 
Prof. E. Cavers, D.Sc., who delivered a most interesting address Ou 
“ The Plant Life of Heaths.” The lecture was illustrated by a number 
of slides, and many of the facts described represented original research 
on the part of the lecturer, who indicated, by a number of remarkable 
instances, the way in which the plants of moors and heaths adapt 
themselves to their environments. After a hearty vote of thanks had 
been carried, the meeting proceeded to elect officers and Committee for 
the coming session. Mr. Seymour J. Gubb, Head Master of the 
Taunton School, was elected President ; Mr. Telford Varley, Head 
Master of Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester, Vice-President ; Miss 
Allnutt, of New College, Treasurer; and Profs. Masom and Watkin, 
Joint Hon. Secretaries. The out-going members of the Committee, 
Miss G. F. Henry, Dr. Richardson, Mr, Ellaby, and Prof. Fletcher, 
were unanimously re-elected, and Miss Priimm, of Winchester, was 
added té their number. Prof. Masom was appointed to represent the 
Branch on the Council of the Teachers’ Guild. Prof. Hearnshaw, the 
out-going President, was cordially thanked for the admirable way 10 
which he had filled the chair and conducted the business of the Society. 
It appeared from the report that the past year had been a prosperous 
one: the number of members had risen to seventy-six, and the meet- 
ings, of which five were held, attracted an average attendance of 
over fifty. It was hoped to increase the usefulness of the Branch 
by taking part in an educational conference, which it was pro- 
posed to hold next summer in the (Hartley College. A letter on 
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this matter was read from Dr. Richardson inviting the co-operation of 
the Guild, and on the motion of Mr. Fewings, seconded by Mr. Gubb, 
and supported by Miss Allnutt, it was agreed to extend every possible 
support to the movement. The second meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 10, at New College, by kind invitation of Miss Allnutt. Miss 
Howard Spalding, of the Goldsmiths’ College, late Frances Mary Buss 
Travelling Scholar, spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Rural Education in 
North America,” of which we must reserve an account. 

The third meeting will be held at Winchester on Saturday afternoon, 
December 2, by kind invitation of Miss Cederberg and Miss Priimm. 
Mr. Telford Varley will lecture on “The Teaching of Geometry.” 
The Branch has received a number of copies of recent publications, by 
the kindness of Messrs. Macmillan, which will shortly be deposited in 
a place where they will be easily accessible to members. The Secreta- 
ries will be glad to receive books from other publishers. Negotiations 
are also pending which, if successful, will give members of the Branch 
access to a library containing the recent standard works on educational 
subjects. In these ways it is hoped to give those members who are 
teachers opportunities of consulting the newest and most valuable books 
on any subject in which they are interested. 


Three Towns.—At a meeting on November 14, in the Athenxum, 
Plymouth, the President, Mr. C. S. Jago, F.R.G.S., gave his address, 
his subject being ‘‘ The Guild in relation to the Work and Position of 
Teachers in the Immediate Future.” The consummate aim of the Guild 
was, he said, to decentralize control and unify authority, and the re- 
solutions of the 1901 Conference at Brighton were almost entirely 
incorporated in the Education Bill of 1902. With a view to describ- 
ing the present position of educational matters without bias or pre- 
judice, the lecturer showed that the consideration of the Education 
Act had been side by side with the subject of the registration of 
teachers. The Education Bill was an exceedingly fair one, and 
judiciously thought out, but during its passage through Parliament 
it had received such insidious alterations as rendered its operation 
exceedingly uncertain and very partial, and detracted from its nature 
of an Imperial measure. However, as it had become law, it must be 
accepted with loyalty. It was impossible to ignore the unequal treat- 


ment rendered to former Board schools and voluntarg schools by many ` 


Local Education Authorities. The members of the Branch had 
moulded to a great extent the opinions of the legislators responsible 
for the revolutionary change in matters educational, but the present 
was a period of resettlement; and he quoted extensively the opinion 
of Dr. Sadler on the position of private schools. The practical needs 
of the present situation were the greater efficiency and inspection ot 
private schools, the study of methods of teaching by the masters and 
mistresses of private schools, and the engagement only of highly trained 
assistants. A number of slides were shown illustrating various points 
in the lecture, especially the development side by side of voluntary and 
Board schools. An interesting discussion followed, the speakers being 
Revs. J. M. Hodge and M. J. Burns, and Messrs. T. P. Treglohan, 
E. Ruse, G. P. Dymond, F. H. Thomas, and G. J. Michell. Mr. Jago 
was warmly thanked for his excellent review of the work of the Guild. 
Programme for the Session 1905-6.—Meetings at the Athenxum, 
Plymouth. October 24, 1905, Conversazione. November £4, Presid- 
ents Address: ‘* The Guild in relation to the Work and Position of 
Teachers in the Immediate Future”; Council Meeting at 7 o'clock. 
December 5, Lecture on ‘‘ Normandy,” illustrated by limelight views, 
by Rev. S. G. Ponsonby, M.A. January 30, 1906, Lecture on *‘ The 
Spaniards at IIome,” illustrated, by Rev. M. J. Burns ; Council Meet- 
ing at 7 o'clock. February, Special Public Lecture by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Sandford (date and subject to be announced later). March 6, 
Lecture on ‘* Japan and the Japanese,” illustrated, by the Rev. A. F. 
Ryder-Bird ; Council Meeting at 7 o'clock. March 27, Lecture on 
“Method v. Results,” by Mr. F. H. Colson, M.A. April 10, the 


Annual Meeting. Each meeting begins at 8 o'clock. Coffee and 
social half-hour from 7.30. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARE SCHOOL HOLIDAYS TOO LONG? 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—The bare suggestion that the holidays are too long 
stirs up the indignation of teachers into a white heat ; for they 
feel that a blow here strikes at the very vitals of their calling. 
We cannot exonerate The Journal of Education from an 
attempt to aggravate the position ; for, if I remember rightly, 
you have repeatedly stated your opinion that the holidays in 
secondary schools are too long. May I, therefore, trespass so 
far upon your good nature as to ask a short space for a report 
the burden of which is that the holidays usual in secondary 
schools—viz.,thirteen to fourteen weeks—are not toolong? There 
had been long and continued ferment in the breasts of a few 


=, 


governors of my school, and when I was requested to bring upa 
report dealing with the holidays, with a view to shortening them, 


I had indeed serious misgivings as to the result. Happily, 


however, the following report was received and adopted un- 


animously, thus putting to rest, at least for a time, a bogey of 
some pretensions. The report is as follows :— 


After considering the question of the length of holidays, and making 
due inquiries, I am not disposed to recommend reducing them. The 
following considerations have led me to hold this view. z 

1. It is the universal custom of secondary schools in all the countries 
that I know of to observe three terms varying from ten to thirteen 
weeks, thus leaving thirteen weeks for vacation. This is so in Wales, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France (where they have eight weeks in 
summer), Germany, and Switzerland. I cannot speak with confidence 
of America, though I should be surprised if it were not also the rule 
there. In Scotland—perhaps the country where education is best and 
foremost—even the elementary schools get six weeks vacation in 
summer, whilst the secondary schools get from eight to nine weeks in 
summer, two weeks at Easter, and two at Christmas. The tend- 
ency in elementary schools generally is to lengthen vacations. 

2. There must be some solid reason for this apart from the force of 
tradition, or a desire to meet the wishes of teachers, as in some of the 
countries mentioned there is but little tradition, and the professional 
opinion of teachers who are State servants has not the force it may 
have elsewhere. i i 

3. The great reason centres around the welfare and particular time 
of life of young people of the age of those who attend secondary 
schools. It is the age when they reach maturity, and when a change 
of life makes it incumbent upon them to have considerable freedom of 
movement, which is incompatible with long-continued confinement in 
school. The frequency of ailments attending young people of this age 
is very noticeable, especially amongst girls. 

4. A lamentable amount of ignorance prevails upon this matter, even 
amongst parents; for many of them thoughtlessly, and, perhaps, 
selfishly, object to the limited freedom which their children get. On 
mature consideration, however, very few parents, and those only in the 
lowest ranks, ever see their children getting too much freedom. 

5. Whenever holidays are discussed, the calling of the teacher 
usually looms large, for it is a natural question: Why should teachers 
get longer holidays than other people? I have already shown that it 
is primarily not a question of teachers’ privileges, but of the pupils’ 
health. But, even if the teacher’s position be considered, it needs but 
little inquiry to be convinced that the teacher’s work is more con- 
centrated, and, hour for hour, makes a greater drain upon his mental 
energy, than that of any other calling with which it can be compared. 

6. In secondary schools in particular, the teachers undertake con- 
siderable work outside the usual school hours, such as the marking 
of exercises, the jurisdiction of games and other school organizations, 
besides heavy preparation of lessons for the following day. In this 
respect secondary teachers stand alone, elementary teachers not 
needing so much preparation, and college tutors having considerably 
longer hours for it, the latter seldom teaching more than two hours 
a day. 

7. The excessive mental drain which teachers undergo and the 
nature of their vocation make it necessary that they should have con- 
siderable time of leisure, to read and kcep themselves fresh and in- 
tellectually alert. The knowledge which is their capital, and upon 
which they draw regularly whilst at school, cannot be stored as in a 
bank, but for ever runs low, except it be constantly added to. Hence 
teachers make use of a portion of their holidays to keep up the level 
of their scholarship ; for, should this run dry, the immediate sufferers 
will be the pupils for whose benefit both schools and teachers exist. 
Most secondary teachers that I know of, in some way or other, make 
use of their holidays, not only to recuperate their physical strength, 
but also to stimulate their mental activity for the immediate benefit 
of their pupils. 

8. It would be invidious to adopt a plan for this school which would 
weigh heavily upon the staff, as compared with that of any other 
secondary school. It would only result in increasing the difficulty of 
retaining our present staff or of adding to it. This difficulty is serious 
enough already. 

g. As far as your Head Master is concerned, it is right that I should 
state that the amount of clerical work he has to do has so increased 
of late that two or three of the seven weeks in midsummer are given to 
the writing out of reports, forms, and returns, for the Board of Edu- 
cation and other authorities, and in making due preparation for the 
organization of the work in the coming term. 


—Yours truly, 


Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. WILLIAM LEWIS. 


GRANTS FOR TEACHING IRISH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—I have read with much surprise the statement made in 
the current number of your journal by your Irish correspondent: that 
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the withdrawal by the Treasury of the fees hitherto paid for the teach- 
ing of Irish as an extra subject is not a grievance, ‘‘the teaching of 
Irish being otherwise well provided for.” If your correspondent had 
denied the grievance on the ground that Irish was a subject of small 
importance, his position would be comprehensible—a strong minority 
in this country would agree with him; but the statement he actually 
makes is most misleading. It is evidently based on the delusive per- 
mission of the National Education Board to allow the Irish to be 
taught as an ordinary subject, within school hours, in primary schools, 
whenever the manager agrees to it, no extra remuneration being given 
to the teacher for such instruction. 

Hitherto the ‘‘ extra ” subjects taught in National schools have been 
French, Latin, mathematics, and Irish. Few studied French and Latin— 
less than 3,000 students in all Ireland in 1903; while the two latter were 
sery popular. 92,619 children were studying Irish in the above mentioned 
year. Cookery was an ordinary subject in girls’ schools, but was not 
obligatory, and was not commonly taught—at least, in country schools. 

According to the new rules, the “extra” subjects are all cut off ; 
but mathematics, the only popular one besides Irish, is now to be a 
compulsory subject for boys, while cookery and domestic economy are 
“strongly recommended ” (that is, are practically compulsory) for all 

irls. 

S Thus the ordinary school programme, already overcrowded, is to 
have an extra subject added to it. 
to come from? Ifa teacher attempts to squeeze it in, it is always open 
to any Inspector to oblige him to give up teaching it by declaring that 
one or other of his obligatory subjects is unsatisfactory. 

® Mr. Dale, the English expert who lately inspected the Irish National 
schools, declared, in his report, that Irish and cookery were the two 
educational subjects in which Irish parents seemed most interested ; 
and, he implies, even more in the former than in the latter. The 
Commissioners of National Education themselves, in their memorandum 
to the Treasury, confessed that, even in English-speaking districts, 
there was ‘‘ a strong sentiment,” both among teachers and pupils, in 
favour of Irish, and that it had therefore ‘‘a high educational value.” 
Yet, having said this much, they tamely allowed the fees to be with- 
drawn. 

The Gaelic League may be somewhat uncomfortably zealous, but 
it does not seek ‘‘to force the language on every one.” It does not 
ask that Irish should, like mathematics, be made compulsory in every 
National school; but merely that, as hitherto has been done, it should 
be taught where the manager, the parents, and the teacher desire it, 
and that the fees given for it as an ‘‘extra ” since 1878 should not be 
discontinued at the arbitrary dictum of the Treasury, which apparently 
claims to know better than the school managers, the parents, the 
teachers, and even the Commissioners of National Education, what it 
is most expedient for Irish children to learn.—Yours very faithfully, 

AN IRISH SECONDARY TEACHER. 


TEACHERS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In consequence of my having visited South Africa of late and 
of having seen something of the state of affairs, I have been asked by a 
leading member of the South African Colonization Society to do what I 
can to make known the educational wants of these colonies and the 
efforts the Society is making to cope with them. Their Education 
Committee acts as an intermediary between (1) teachers in Great 
Britain desiring posts in South Africa and (2) Government Departments 
for Education or private employers in South Africa, 

The Committee invites communication and co-operation from 
(a) principals of training colleges or other educational bodies and 


qualified teachers of all sorts in Great Britain, (4) officials and private. 


persons in South Africa who require the services of first-rate teachers. 

There is a growing demand for qualified men and women teachers, 

both elementary and secondary, as well as for trained musicians, private 
governesses, and technical teachers; also typists and shorthand writers 
are sent out through this Committee, and should apply in the same 
way. 
The following educational authorities have expressed their approval 
of these objects, and have consented to give the benefit of their advice 
on points of special difficulty :—Sir W. R. Anson, Sir R. C. Jebb, Sir 
H. Craik, and Mr. H. T. Gerrans. 

Over so wide a field—comprising the greatest part of the Continent 
south of the Equator—it would be misleading to generalize as to 
condition of service and emolument, but full particulars can be obtained 
from the Education Secretary, South African Colonization Society, 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; whilst applications respecting 
Scotch teachers should be addressed to The Scottish Representative on 
the Education Committee, S.A.C.S., 42 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

As to the need for experienced teachers and the importance of the 
work—both from an educational and an Imperial point of view—no 
doubt can exist in the mind even of the most cursory visitor. 

As to the strenuousness of the people and their hospitable instincts, 


Where, then, is the time for Irish © 


surely every member of our late expedition can do no other than speak 
well of these.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, J. O. BEVAN, 
Member of the General Committee and of the Sectional; 
Education Committee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 
Chillenden Rectory, Dover. 
November 14,. 1905. 


THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR CLASSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DRAR S1r,—We occasionally hear pleas for the better teaching of 
junior classes, and there seems to be in many quarters acquiescence in 
the theory that young children need the most experienced and sym- 
pathetic teachers. But practical application of the theory seems still 
far off. Why? 

Let me give the case of a teacher (not an imaginary one) who took 
in succession three posts as teacher to lower forms. Her greatest 
interest and sympathy are for and with young children, and she is not 
(by degree or otherwise) theoretically qualifed to take the higher 
forms. In each post, when it had been seen that she could get good 
results, she was gradually moved to higher work, where the results 
would show, while the younger children were left to a young and in- 
experienced junior mistress. In one case a mistress was told that the 
Inspectors would not accept the other available teacher for the 
registered science pupils ; so the latter was put to teach the classes below 
the science ones. This does not show much respect for the common 
sense of the Inspectors. 

I fear that we are still in thraldom to examination results, and I 
believe that here lies the cause of the neglect of the lower forms. With 
even the best teaching a junior form cannot make much show in 
examinations, and therefore cannot add to the ‘*‘ Honours List” ; so it 
is not worth while to put a capable teacher to teach it. A junior 
mistress at a ‘‘junior salary” is considered enough, except by a few 
far-seeing head teachers. So it seems impossible for an experienced 
teacher to obtain a post at a reasonable salary in the lower part of a 
school, though she may know with absolute assurance that there lies 
her sphere of greatést success and influence for future good. 

Perhaps in time Inspectors will look more thoroughly into the train- 
ing of the children under twelve years of age in secondary schools. At 
present the organization of a sound four years’ course is absorbing the 
attention of the Board of Education ; but, after all, four years is the 
shorter part of a school life of at least nine years. 

A LOVER OF THE JUNIORS. 


FEDERATED COLLEGE AND REGISTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—It will be a great loss to the teaching profession if the Federa- 
tion Scheme falls through. By federation we can act and speak with 
authority, and gain the respect and attention of the community ; by it 
we become an organized profession. A start surely can be made on 
some common basis: the College of Preceptors offers the use of its 
buildings. 

Further, there seems to be in this a solution of the Registration. 
question. The present Register is a failure ; it satishes no one. Why 
should not the Federation Body, when formed, establish a Register, 
which would be accepted and employed by the whole of the secondary 
schools and teachers, just as the Law Society and the Medical Council 
keep and superintend their own Registers? What have we to do with 
a Government Register at all? It’s a Professional Register that we 
want ; and surely we, as a body, can arrange for the details, estabiish- 
ment, and keeping of the same.—Yours, «c., ACTION, 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR—May I. in the name of my brother and sister phono- 
graphs, remind Mrs. Frazer that ‘‘ (Jui trop embrasse mal étreint °? 

There is a story of a giant who told his friends that he could throw 
a store higher into the air than any of them. He seems to have been 
fortunate in finding a lark that didn’t sing. Does Mrs. Frazer think 
that her lark will not sing if once introduced into class-rooms ? 

The tragic scene that would be the result of shutting me up in a padded 
room with an irate schoolboy may best be described in the words of 
Victor Hugo. Let this be a warning. 

After a brief interchange of courtesies you would see me becoming 
“ on ne sait quelle béte surnaturelle. C’est une machine qui se transforme 
en un monstre. Elle va, vient, s'arrête, paraît méditer, reprend sa course, 
pirouette, se dérobe, s’évade, se cabre. .'. . C’est un bélier qui bat à sa 
fantaisie une muraille [¢éfe?]. Ajoutez ceci : le bélier est de fer, la muraille 
est de bois. C’est lentrée en liberté de la matière ; on dirait que la 
méchanceté qui est dans ce que nous appelons les objets inertes sorte 
et éclate tout à coup; cela a lair de perdre patience et de prendre 
une étrange revanche obscure ; rien de plus inexorable que la colère 
de linanimé, Ce bloc forcené a... Pagilité de la souris, lopiniåtreté 
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de la cognée, inattendu de la houle, les coups de coude de l'éclair, la 
surdité du sépulcre. Et que faire? Comment venir à bout?... 
Que devenir avec cette brute de bronze? De quelle façon s’y prendre ?” 
Because I may be of very great use to the advanced student who 
studies intonation, and because my pronunciation is often better than 
that of many modern language teachers who are not first-rate linguists, 
itis argued that I can work miracles for beginners. ‘* Ergo glu 
capiuntur aves.” —Yours truly, PHONOGRAPH. 
November 12, 1905. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —With reference to Mrs. Frazer’s interesting article on the 
phonograph as an aid to pronunciation, may I say that the gramophone 
was introduced with great success at the voice training ciass at our 
holiday course for teachers last summer? Mr. Filmer Rook, our 
professor, produced records of several songs sung by great singers, and 
the class stood around, listening, comparing, and discussing the 
renderings from the point of view of interpretation, tempo, phrasing, 
and change of register.—Yours very truly, 


Tonic Sol-fa College, Movember. J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


PUNCTUATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1r,—Whilst appreciating the kind notice of ‘* Punctuation : 
its Principles and Practice” which appears on page 787 of The Journal 
of Education (November), we should like to make clear what seems to 
be a misunderstanding in the notice. The quotation there made of the 
Jast sentence of the book is taken from Appendix B, which is a trans- 
tion of ‘‘ Interpungendi Ratio.” As stated on page 130 of our book, 
we kept as close to the original punctuation of Manutius’s treatise as 
translation allowed, and your reviewer's criticisms on the sentence 
quoted apply rather to Manutius than to us. 

A propos of the reviewer’s concluding remark, we should like to 
call attention to page 102, where we mention the systematic omission 
of punctuation marks in legal documents.—Yours faithfully, 

T. F. HUSBAND. 

November 17, 1905. ê M. F. A. HUSBAND. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
By J. Vaughan. 


Nelson’s New Drawing Course. Teacher’s Hand- 


book, Stage V. 2s. 6d 


The Cathedral Builders in England. By Edward S. Prior. Seeley, 
7s. net. 

Wagner. By John F. Runciman. Bell's Miniature Series of Music- 
ians. Is. net. 


Southwark Cathedral. By George Worley. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. By Karl 
Mentzius, translated by L. von Cossell. Vol. IV., Molière and 
his Times. Duckworth, 10s. net. 

Discourses delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Joshua Reynolds. 
Seeley, gs. 6d. 

[These famous lectures are still of interest, not only to the art 
student, but to the student of the art of teaching. The illustra- 
tions are excellently reproduced, and Mr. Roger Fry’s notes are 
pointed and to the point. ] 

A History of Architectural Development. By F. M. Simpson. In 
3 vols. “Vol. I. With Illustrations. Longmans, 12s. 6d. net. 

[This is the first volume of a projected architect’s library. It 
includes Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzantine architecture, 
extending from the Pyramid days of old Egypt to about 1,000 A.D., 
the year in which it was foretold that the world would come to an 
end. Prof. Simpson is a rare combination of a scholar and a 
practical architect. ] 


By Sir 
With Introduction and Notes by Roger Fry. 


Chemistry. 

A Three Years’ Course of Practical Chemistry. By G. H. Martin and 
Ellis Jones. (1) First Year; (2) Second Year. Rivingtons, each 
Is. 6d. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic. 
Perkin. Longmans, 4s. 

First ay in Quantitative Analysis. By J. C. Gregory. ŒE. Arnold, 
2s. e 

An Elementary Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry. By R. Lloyd 
Whiteley. With 137 Illustrations. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Exercises in Quantitative Chemistry. By Harmon Northrop Morse. 
Ginn, 8s. 6d. 

{This does not profess to be a Quantitative Chemistry, but notes 
on laboratory work by the Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, to guide both teacher and student in profitable lines of 
study. ] 


By F. Mollwo 


Classics. 


The Odyssey in English Verse. By J. W. Mackail. Books IX.-XVI. 
Murray, 5s. net. 
(Translated in Fitzgerald quatrains. ] 
An Elementary Greek Grammar. ByJohn Thompson. Murray, 3s. 
[Intended as an introduction to the author's ‘‘ Greek Grammar 
for Schools and Colleges.” The two parts, ‘* Accidence” and 
‘¢ Syntax,” can be purchased separately, 1s. 6d. each.) 
Ovid, Elegiac Selections. By R. B. Burnaby. Blackwoods’ Classical 
Texts. 1s. 6d. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Volume XVI. Longmans, 
6s. 6d. net. 
Thucydides, Book I. Edited by E. C. Marchant. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
Four Plays of Euripides. By A. W. VerralL Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The plays are Andromache, Helen, Heracles, Orestes. ] 


Commerce. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By S. J. Chapman. Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net. 
[A chapter in economics. } 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By F. W. Hirst. Methuen, 


2s. 6d. net. 

[Part I. is based on an Oxford prize essay ; Part II. treats 
mainly of the legal conditions of monopolies in England and 
America. For its bearings on the fiscal question the book well 
deserves study. | 


N Divinity., 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Rev. 
Longmans, 12s. net. 
[An inquiry into such religious and ethical questions as are 
raised by the Sermon on the Mount. ] 
The Life of our Lord. By Rev. G. P. Trevelyan. Rivingtons, 8d. 
[The first of a series to be published under the auspices of the 
Society of the Catechism; written for Church of England 
children. ] 
Old Testament History from Jacob to Saul. 
Relfe, 2s. 
[Text of Revised Version, with notes and biographical sketches. ] 


the Hon. E. Lyttelton. 


By George Carter. 


English. 


Poems by George Crabbe. In three vols. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse. Vol. I. Cambridge University Préss, 4s.6d. net. 
[The chronological order is adopted. We are promised in the 
last volume a complete bibliography. It would be an impertinence 

to commend Dr. Ward as an editor. ] 

Matthew Prior. Poems on Several Occasions. Text edited by A. R. 
Waller. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

{Another of the Pitt Press’s careful reprints. 
editions are given in the notes. ] 

Descriptive Catalogue of Historical Novels and Tales. 
Courthope Bowen. New Edition. E. Stanford, Is. 

[We welcome a revised and greatly enlarged edition of this 
Catalogue, the nucleus of which appeared in Zhe Journal of 
Education, 1882. | 

A History of English Poetry. 
Macmillan, Ios. net. 

[Deals with eighteenth-century poetry; the zenith and decline 
of = Classical Renaissance and the early Romantic Renais- 
sance. 

Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr. Badman and The Holy War. 
edited by John Brown. 
net. 

[The last volume of Cambridge English Classics. ] 

Shakespeare’s Henry V. Edited by H. N. Hudson, with Additional 
Notes by Mr. H. Weston. Jack, Is. 6d. 

Selections from Addison. Edited by Barrett Wendell and C. N. 
Greenough, of Harvard College. Ginn, 3s. 6d. 

Classified Grammar Facts. By H. Elsom. Brown’s School Series, 
Is. 8d. net. 

Outlines of English Literature. 

On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. 
7s. 6d. net. 

[The plays are Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, 
Richard II., Richard III., Merchant of Venice, As you like it, 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, Winter’s Tale, Tempest. ] 

Shakespeare, The Tempest. Edited by Stanley Wood and A. Syms- 
Wood. Oxford and Cambridge Edition. Gill. 

(1) Charles Lamb. By Walter Jerrold. (2) Horace. 


Variants of five 


By H. 


By W. J. Courthope. Vol. V. 


Text 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 


By Henry E. Evans. Relfe, 1s. 6d. 
By Stopford A. Brooke. Constable, | 


By Rev. W. 


Tuckwell. Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers. Each Is. 
net. ė 
John Lyly. By John Dover Wilson. Cambridge: Macmillan 
Bowes. 
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Geography. 
: a Survey of the Lands and Peoples of the 


The World of To-day a 
By A. R. Lfope 


Globe as seen in Travel and Commerce. 
Moncrieff. Vol. III. Gresham Publishing Co. 
(Vol. III. is on Africa. The illustrations are even more plentiful 
and more interesting than in the preceding volumes. ] 
Laboratory and Field Exercises in Physical Geography. By Gilbert 
H. Trefton. Ginn, 2s. 

The Balkan Peninsula. By L. W. Lyde and Lieut.-Col. Mockler- 
Ferryman. Black’s Military Geography. With maps. 5s. 
Histcrical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire. By C. Grant 

Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew. Methuen, 4s. 6d. net. 
A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas. 
Vol. II. The West Indies. Second Edition, brought up todate. 
By C. Atchley. Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 
The Geography of To-day. By C. A. Wood. 
Heywood, 2s. net. 
(Specially intended for pupil-teachers. ] 
First Stage Physiography (Section 1). 
Stewart. Clive, 2s. 
[Intended for the Science and Art Examinations of the Board of 
Education. ] 


Manchester: John 


Edited by R. Wallace 


Modern Languages. 

Uniform International Dictionary. Phonetic Script. French-English, 
English-French. Editorial critic of French pronunciations, Paul 
Passy ; of English,George Hempl. Jack. 

Sure Steps in Intelligent French. By H. R. Beasley. Sonnenschein, 
Is. 

First Year German. By William C. Collar. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 

{An attempt to unite and harmonize the classical and natural 
methods, logical systematization of the facts and constant iteration 
and imitation of actual usage. Well carried out, plenty of trans- 
lation, and good print. J ° 

Balzac’s Les Chouans. Edited by C. L. Freeman. Oxford Modern 
French Series. Clarendon Press, 3s. 


Pedagogy. 
Let Youth but Know: a Plea for Reason in Education. 
Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 
[A reprint of the famous articles in the Westminster Gazette.] 
Common Ailments and their Treatment. By M. H. Naylor. E. 
Arnold, Is. net. 
The Laws of Health. By D. Nabarro, M.D. E. Arnold, Is. 6d. 
{Intended for the older pupils in elementary schools. ] 
The Art and Practice of Laundry Work. By Margaret C. Rankin. 
Blackie, 2s. 6d. 
Needlework practically explained, for the use of Student-Teachers. 
By Harriett A. Hartley. Illustrated with upwards of 300 


By Kappa. 


diagrams. <A. Brown & Sons, 4s. 6d. net. 
An Analysis of Human Motion. By F. Carrell. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Ss. net. 


Boys and their Management in School. By H. Bompas Smith. 

Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Suggestions to junior form masters. ] 

A Primer of School Method. By T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. Garlick. 
Longmans, 2s. 6d. 

The Teacher and the Child. By H. Thiselton Mark. Fisher Unwin, 
Is. net. | 

Science. 

A Glossary of Botanic Terms. By B. D. Jackson. 
Enlarged Edition. Duckworth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Guide to Electrical Examinations. By F. H. Taylor. 
Marshall, Is. 6d. 

Elementary Physics, Practical and Theoretical. 
By John N. Brown. Blackie, 2s. 


Revised and 
Percival 


Three Years' Course. 


REPRINTS. 
We have received from— 

Cassell & Co.—King Solomon’s Mines, by Rider Haggard. Illustrated 
Edition, 6s. 

H. Frowde.—Ivanhoe; The Talisman. Illustrated Edition, 2s.— 

~ Poems of William Cowper, with portrait. 2s. 

Nelson,.—Sixpenny Classics: The Old Curiosity Shop ; Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

G. Bell.—The York Library: Goethe's Faust, translated by Anna 
Swanwick, with Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul. 
2s. net.—Bell’s Classical Translations : Choephoroe of <Ischylus, 
by Walter Headlam ; Iliad of Homer, Books I. and III., by E. H. 
Blakeney. 

Blackie & Son.—The Red Letter Library: Montaigne, Select Essays, 
2s. 6d. net; Bacons Essays, edited by E. H. Blakeney, Is. 6d.— 
English School Texts: Napier’s Peninsular War; The’ Black 
Hole - Calcutta ; The General History of Virginia, Book III., 
6d. cach. l 


Watts & Co.—Jesus of Nazareth, by Edward Clodd, 6d.—The 
Future Place of Anglo-Saxons, by Major Stewart L. Muray, 
6d.—Ethical Religion, by W. M. Salter, 6d. 

Dent.—Selections from Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 

Macmillan.—Mrs. Beesly : Stories from the History of Rome, Is. 6d. 

Rivingtons.—French Prose Composition for Middle Forms, by J. 
Duhamel and B. Minssen. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d.—German Prose 
Composition, by R. J. Morich. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 

Chambers.—Aue’s Advanced German Grammar, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, by Otto Schlapp. 

G. Al/en.—Ionica, by William Cory, with Notes, &c., by A. C. Benson. 
Third Edition. 

Stevens & Haynes.—English Constitutional History, by T. P. Taswell- 
Langmead. Sixth Edition, revised throughout, with Notes, by 
P. A. Ashworth. 

Longmans.— Hygiene, by J. Lane Notter and R. H. Firth. Sixth 
Edition, 4s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


There has been this term, so far as it has gone, the usual mass of 
small, uninteresting, but necessary business which naturally belongs 
to the opening of the academic year; and the usual lack of proposals 
of important changes or reforms—for the simple reason that any dis- 
cussion (of plans which the leisure of the Long Vacation may give rise 
to) has not yet had time to ripen them and formulate them for the 
public. As I mentioned last month, there were signs, soon after we 
met in October, that the Intermediate Examinations were again likely 
to be the subject of discussion, and that proposals were already being 
tentatively put forward. This has gone further during November ; but 
all that the public as yet know is that Council has appointed a Com- 
mittee to consider various questions connected with Pass Moderations. 
The letters and references which have appeared in the Magazine show 
that there is dissatisfaction, and that the general idea is that there 
should be fewer books and more intelligent study of the matter. For 
the next step we shall have to wait till the Committee reports and 
Council decides on its line of action. 

For the rest there has been a large amount of business in filling up 
vacant places on the steadily increasing number of Delegacies and 
Committees and Boards of Electors thereto ; a considerable number of 
decrees relating to colonial or foreign students—business which will 
henceforth be normal instead of exceptional; but nothing which is of 
general educational interest. There has been, it is true, one large 
gathering of Masters of Arts, called a Convocation, but really con- 
sisting almost entirely of residents—which, perhaps, ought not to be 
quite omitted here. Given as briefly as possible, the facts are these :— 
The Bodleian Library and the adjacent buildings are under two boards of 
Curators: the former administered by Bodleian Curators, the others 
(including the open spaces) by the Curators of the Chest, whose offices 
are in the Clarendon Building that faces Broad Street. In this 
building are various other offices, rooms for several Delegacies, 
Boards of Faculties, &c. ; and the top floor is let to the Women’s 
Association, containing library, office, and lecture-rooms. All these 
buildings are in constant use during term, and secretaries, officials, 
readers in the Bodleian, and women students are in daily attendance. 
Many of them live some distance off, and the bicycle is therefore 
much in evidence, The whole question turned on the provision of 
shelter for the bicycles, The passage from the Bodleian quadrangle 
to the Sheldonian was through an old picturesque building known as 
the Proscholium, vulgarly called the Pig Market. It was disputed 
which Curators controlled this. The bicycles were placed there, 
removed, and replaced ; and at last decency suggested that Convoca- 
tion should be asked expressly to sanction this use of the Proscholium, 
described by the respective bodies as a ‘‘convenience” or a 
‘‘ desecration,” and so put an end to the unseemly conflict. This 
is the sort of conflict that draws the largest houses, involving as it 
does personal questions, a question of taste, and a question 
practical convenience ; and 191 Masters of Arts appeared, as well as 
several strangers. The debate was ideally brief, one speech on each 
side, and the vote was decisive. The majority of Sr banished the 
bicycle from the Pig Market. 

We have had several distinguished visitors to Oxford this term, 
among whom were Earl Koberts, who delivered an address, on Novem 
ber 15, to the Union on “ The North-West Frontier of India”; Sit 
Oliver Lodge, who spoke on ‘‘ Psychical Research,” and incidentally 
introduced a most interesting comparison of the scientific and literary 
education, particularly as affecting the attitude of the men trained in 
each towards new facts; and the Bishop of London, who dealt with 
the question of intemperance among young men. The sermon has 
been published, and is certainly a sincere and forcible appeal ; but it 
may be questioned whether in these days, when every newspaper is on 
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the look-out for thrilling head-lines, such a sermon from an outsider 
(who cannot adequately know the facts) is not likely to lead to much 
misleading inference, and hamper rather than help the authorities of 
the colleges. 

Prof. Bradley gave his last lecture as Poetry Professor at the end 
of November. It is generally felt that he has been an exceptionally 
successful Professor, and has evoked and sustained the greatest interest 
in all the subjects he has touched. His audiences have been larger, 
we believe, than those of any predecessor, even including Matthew 
Arnold. Who is to succeed him will be settled early next year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Whether it is due to the fact that we have vindicated our character for 
devotion to Greek, ‘‘be it never so humble,” or 
whether it is due to causes totally unconnected with 
Greek, opinions may vary, but the present term has 
seen about a hundred more freshmen matriculate than have done so in 
some of the preceding Octobers. Last year they did not quite reach 
nine hundred ; this year they are more than a thousand. ‘ 


One of the marked changes this term is the disappearance of hoardings 
and masons and hazardous temporary stairs from 
the University Library, and the opening of the new 
entrance. This sounds a small matter ull you have 
been to the Library. Till now one entered through the old cloister, 
and to reach the catalogue one had to go upstairs and pass through a 
long room, interesting and full of books, but for the moment in one’s 
way. If one wanted a back number of the 4/hemcum or a German poet, 
the way was the same but longer, for after winding through the cata- 
logue one had to go down a spiral stair to the ground level again. 
Now we have an entrance and a stair which communicate at once with 
the various levels, and the whole arrangement is immensely more 
convenient. It adds to the value of the Library by saving time to every 
one who has to use it. 


We have had Sir Clements Markham here to begin the geographical 
year with a lecture, and an excellent lecture it was. 
We shall be glad tọ see and hear him again. Since 
then we have had Sir Archibald Geikie on 
“Geology from Aristotle downwards”; and a most interesting ex- 
hibition of lantern pictures to illustrate Borneo life and scenery has 
been given by Dr. Hose, of Rajah Brooke’s Civil Service. The new 
geographical department has started well, and gives promise of a 
vigorous life. 

Mrs. Burton-Brown has been lecturing for the Classical Society on 
“The Roman Forum,” Dr. Headlam on ‘* Prometheus and the Garden 
> Eden,” and Mr. R. A. S. Macalister on his recent excavations at 

ezer. 


The Syndicate which was appointed to look into our system of 
education and to keep an eye on the Greek question 
is still sitting, though the public is not informed 
with any precision as to its doings. Meantime a 
memorial has been presented to the Vice-Chancellor, and has been 
referred by the Council to the Syndicate, which may be of some in- 
terest in the story of modern Cambridge. The memorialists, who are 
a strong body, suggest ‘‘the advisability of imposing upon all such 
candidates as may not otherwise be qualified for exemption the passing 
of the Previous Examination, or of another examination, in lieu of the 
Previous Examination, as a condition precedent to Matriculation in 
the University”; and they further suggest that in this Oxford and 
Cambridge should co operate and establish a joint examination to 
qualify for Matriculation in either University. 


The Financial Board have decided that, in their judgment, the sum 
of £28,464. 13s. 9d. ought to be raised in the 
present year by contributions from the colleges for 
University purposes. This is to be raised by a tax 
of 12} per cent. on the college revenues. It may be of interest to 
mention that the aggregate incomes of the colleges, subject to this 
percentage, amount to £230,794. 15s. rid. It sounds a big sum, 
but various dead lands are upon it, and vested interests antedating 
University reform, and more honestly earned pensions, have to come out 
of it, besides endless scholarships. Even so, enough seems to remain 
over to maintain a pretty effective group of colleges. 


Perhaps the most interesting event of the term has been the election 
to the Norrisian Professorship, which Dr. Chase 
held. It is the only Divinity chair which a layman 
may hold. Mr. Burkitt is the most distinguished 
theologian in Cambridge—certainly among the younger men, and he 
has twice before stood for the chair. On these two occasions Dr. 
H. C. G. Moule and Dr. Chase were elected—both have since attained 
to bishoprics. This time the prophets had so many candidates that it 
amounted to their having none—and the layman was elected. It is 
a very happy omen of a new spirit (sorely needed) in Cambridge 
theology. The new Professor has written on Syrian Church History 
and Gospel Criticism, and, though he is a great scholar (he has re- 
edited the Curetonian Syriac, and he had a hand in the editio princeps 
of the Sinai Syriac), he writes pleasantly and with refreshing origin- 
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Little-go. 


Money. 


Prof. Burkitt. 


ality. But after all, the amazing thing is that the Heads of Houses 
(who are the electors to this chair) chose a layman to be Professor of 
Theology. 

The Royal College of Surgeons of England has presented the 
Gifts Medical Department with a number of portrait 
to the University. engravings of eminent physicians and surgeons, 

chiefly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.A., late chairman of the Cambs County 
Council, in the process of trenching for fruit trees near Burwell, came 
on the foundations of a Roman house and found in one room a tessell- 
ated pavement of great interest, the only one of the kind yet found in 
this part of England. He had it carefully taken up and presented it 
to the University. Itis now in the Museum of Geology. 

The Government of India has made the Library a present of some 
71 books and MSS. from Tibet, a great addition to the material 
available for students of Tibetan in Cambridge, as thé Librarian points 
out. So far one fears there are more materials for the study than 
students ; but the gift is a very pleasant one, and the University will 
treasure it. 

The late Mr. William Duppa Duppa Crotch, of St. John’s, has 
bequeathed an estate worth about £8,000 (subject to certain life 
interests) to the Museum of Zoology. Lord Rayleigh, the new 
President of the Royal Society, and late Cavendish Professor of 
Experimental Physics, has given £5.000 from his lately awarded 
Nobel Prize to the University Benefaction Fund. It is understood 
hat the money is to be devoted to the exteision of the Cavendish 
Laboratory. 


KING’S COLLEGE, WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


The inaugural lecture of the session was delivered in the Jehanghir 
Hall, University of London, on October 5, by the Bishop of Exeter, 
the subject being ‘‘ Richard Hooker, his Life and Writings.” The 
Principal of King’s College made a statement as to the growth and 
development of the Women’s Department during the past year, and 
pointed out that the finances of the college had greatly improved, the 
debt being now entirely paid off, the attendance at lectures much 
increased, and the number of matriculated students reading for 
London University degrees or Honours in the Oxford Scho | of 
Language and Literature more than doubled. The problem now to be 
faced, he said, was the provision of adequate space for the various 
branches of work, the last available room in the building in Kensington 
Square having been used during the vacation for the extension of the 
Botanical and Zoological Laboratory. The Art School, under Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Mr. Vicat Cole, and Mr. Pownall, had grown consider- 
ably, and the college was fortunate in having been able to still further 
strengthen the Art staff by the addition of Miss Eleanor Fortescue 
Brickdale for the present session. 

The scheme inaugurated in 1904 for the provision of systematic 
Biblical instruction has met with a most satisfactory response, and the 
large attendance at the various courses of lectures proves that the need 
of lectures of this kind amongst high-school teachers and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction has not been over-estimated by its 
organizers. It seems probable that additional value will accrue to the 
scheme in consequence of the intention of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to grant a licence in Theology to women under conditions which 
include attendance at the King’s College lectures. 

A number of prizes and scholarships have been awarded to students 
of the Women’s Department, of which the most noteworthy are the 
Skinners’ Scholarship, won by Miss E. M. Bourne ; the Inglis Scholar- 
ship (English) by Miss G. Harcourt Smith, and the Inglis Scholarship 
(History) by Miss Sparrow. Among the inost successful lectures offered 
during the Michaelmas term were those given by Miss Cecil Gradwell 
on * Women in relation to Private Business and Public affairs,” a 
second course of which is arranged for the Lent Term. A course on 
“ Child Study ” will also be delivered by Mrs. Clement Parsons. 


MANCHESTER. 

At the meeting of the Court of the University on November 16 
some important developments were announced or 
foreshadowed. On the motion of Prof, Lamb, 
Military History was added to the list of subjects 
for final courses in Arts. Since the appointment of Colonel Maude to 
the Lectureship on this subject, the matter has been freely discussed 
in the local papers, and it formed the subject of a very animated 
debate at the University Union on November 11, when Mr. J. W. 
Graham, Principal of Dalton Hall (which was founded by the Society 
of Friends), proposed a resolution to the effect that militarism blocks 
the way to national welfare. The motion was oppozed by Colonel 
Maude, and lost by §0 votes to 43. 

Two other matters which occupied the attention of the Court were 
the extension of the Halls of Residence (Sir William Houldsworth 
advocated adding to their number) and the accommodation for the 
Department of Zoology and Botany. Some heavy expenditure on these 
objects is foreshadowed in the near future. 

The concordat between the University and the School of Techno- 
logy is reported to be working satisfactorily. Eight members of the 
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staff of the School have been appointed University Lecturers. Mr. 
J. E. Platt, M.S., has been appointed Lecturer in Practical Surgery. 
The War Office has offered seven Army commissions to graduates of 
the University, including horse, foot, and Army Service corps, and it 
is anticipated that the Government may add a nomination for com- 
missions in the Royal Engineers. 

On the occasion of the retirement of Prof. Core, who has held the 
post of Professor of Physics for a great number of years, a stafi 
dinner was given in the Union Buildings. 

The University magazine, which appears this session under a new 
cover, contains an appreciative notice of the late 
Prof. Wilkins. It is interesting to read that he 
finished his last examination papers, and the last 
book he had to review, less than a week before his death. 


A long interim report, bearing the signature of Prof. Findlay, 
appeared opportunely just previous to an interesting 


Prof. Wilkins. 


D hae AA meeting at the School itself on November 23, at 
School. which Prof. Earl Barnes spoke on the work of an 


experimental and demonstration school. Important 
news as to the future of the Fielden School may be expected shortly. 
Great regret has been felt by the members of the Women’s Day Training 
Department at the loss of Miss Dodd, whose appointment to the 
Principalship of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, has already been reported. A 
presentation was made to Miss Dodd on the occasion of her farewell 
visit, and she is announced to give a course of lectures here in connex- 
ion with the Training Department during the session. Prof. Sadler 
has lectured before the Manchester and Salford Trades and Labour 
Council on ‘“‘ The Bearing of Education on English National Life.” 


At the Manchester High School for Girls, Prof. Tout has been 
elected Chairman of the Governors in place of Prof. 
Horace Lamb, who has resigned after acting as 
Chairman for more than three years, having under 
taken this onerous duty on the resignation of the late Dr. Wilkins. Sir 
William Stephens, late Mayor of Salford, has been elected governor to 
represent that borough. This term the Head Mistress, Miss Burstall, 
is giving a short course of lectures in the Department of Education at 
the University on ‘‘The Oversivht of Girls and other Problems of 
Management in Secondary Schools for Girls.” A piece of land in 
Victoria Park has been lent to the school for use as a school garden. 

At the Pendleton High School for Girls, much regret is felt at the 
loss of Miss M. E. Hall, M.A., who has been appointed Head Mistress 
of a new secondary school and pupil-teachers’ centre at Loughton, in 
Essex. She will be succeeded by Miss Jay, B.A. London (Hist. Hon.), 
of Westfield College and the Datchelor Training College. 


Mr. R. F. Young, M.A., has accepted an appointment as Deputy 
Lecturer in History at the University of Leeds. 
Though he has not been long at the school, Mr. 
Young’s loss will be much felt. The University of 
Cambridge have appointed Prof. Horace Lamb a Representative 
Governor of the School. Under the presidency of the High Master 
the recently-formed Old Mancunians’ Association held its first annual 
meeting at the school on November 6, when Mr. Paton spoke on *' The 
Ideals of the School.” The association is rapidly growing in numbers 
and influence. On November 8 a lecture on Nelson was delivered to 
the whole school by Miss Burstall. The latest issue of the school 
magazine contains reports of no less than nineteen school clubs and 
socicties. Not the least flourishing of these is the recently formed 
Harriers Club, in the runs of which Mr. Paton frequently takes part. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Professor of Astronomy at Edinburgh University and Astrono- 
mer Royal for Scotland, Mr. Ralph Copeland, died 
at the Koyal Observatory, Edinburgh, on Octo- 
ber 27. Prof. Copeland, who was a native of 
Lancashire, spent part of his early life on a sheep-run, and afterwards 
at the gold digyingsin Australia. He studied astronomy at Gottingen, 
where he was Assistant at the Royal Observatory, and afterwards 
joined the scientific staff of the second German Arctic expedition. 
After being astronomical assistant to Lord Rosse, and Assistant at the 
Observatory of Trinity College, Dublin, he went in 1876 to Dunecht, 
Aberdeenshire, to take charge of Lord Crawford’s observatory. In 
1889 he was appointed to the offices which he held at his death. He 
made many astronomical expeditions to various parts of the World, 
including Mauritius, the West Indies, South America, Norway, India, 
and Spain. 


These have taken place at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. 
Rectoral At Glasgow Mr. Asquith was elected by a majority 
Elections. in all the ‘‘ nations” over the Marquis of Linlith- 

gow. At Aberdeen Sir Frederick Treves had also 
a majority in all the “nations” over the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, 
and at Edinburgh Mr. R. B. Haldane had a majority of thirty over 
Lord Dunedin. The students carried on their electoral campaign with 
tne usual friendly fighting and distribution of peasmeal ; but there was 
No serious disturbance. 


High Schools. 


Grammar 
School. 


Prof. Copeland. 


The Prime Minister, as Chancellor of the University. presided at the 
autumn meeting of the Edinburgh General Council. 
The chief business was the election of Assessors to 
the University Court. The candidates were Mr. 
J. Camptell Lorimer, K.C., and Mr. D. L. Lowe, LL.D., Head 
Master of Heriot’s Tlospital, who are the retiring Assessors, and Mr. 
John A. Trail, LL.D. The vote of those present was in favour of Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Trail ; but a poll of the Council was demanded, and as 
a result the retiring Assessors have been re-elected by a considerable 
majority. At the meeting of the Glasgow General Council, Mr. W. R. 
Copland and Dr. John Hutchison were unanimously re-clected Assessors 
to the Court. A motion, in the interests of teachers, to alter the day 
of meeting to Saturday was remitted to the Business Committee for 
further consideration. The Rev. Robert Craig, D.D., moved that a 
representation be made to the University Court in favour of a reorgan- 
ization of the Divinity Faculty and the adding of new Chairs by com- 
bining the theological halls of various denominations. The motion 
w& defeated by a small majority. 

A successful Commemoration was held at Glasgow University in 
1904, and arrangements have been made for another 
Commemoration on Wednesday, April 18, 1900. 
Prof. Henry Jones will give an oration on *‘ Francis 
Hutcheson,” one of the earliest of the Scottish school of philosophy, 
who was Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University from 1730 to 
1746. The functions will also include a religious service, a graduation, 
and a dinner in the Bute Hall. 

A new organ, built by Messrs. Lewis & Co., at a cost of £2,500, 
has been placed in the Bute Hall. The organ is the gift of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. It was inaugurated by a recital, given by the 
University Organist on October 26. 

A special course of public lectures on social philosophy is being 
delivered this winter. The lecturers include Profs. Henry Jones 
and William Smart, Dr. R. A. Duff, Lecturer on Political Philosophy, 
and Mr. Thomas Jones, Lecturer on Economics. 

The University has lost a great benefactor through the death of Mrs. 
John Elder, who founded Queen Margaret College (the women's 
department of the University), endowed the Chair of Naval Architecture 
by a gift of £12,500, and added £5,000 to the endowment of the Chair 
of Engineering. She also made large contributions to the Technical 
College, and only a few months ago she gave £5,000 towards the 
endowment of a Chair of Astronomy in that institution. 

At King’s College there have been unveiled memorials of the late 
Sir William Geddes, Principal of the University. 
and the late Dr. John Fyle, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. The memorial of Principal Geddes is 
a marble tablet in the library, with a life-sized bustin high relief ona 
medallion, and thatof Prof, Fyfe is a stained-glass window, also in the 
library. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Rector of St. Andrews University, has 
offered to the matriculated students of the Uni- 
versity five prizes for essavs on ‘* International 
Arbitration as a substitute for War between Nations.” 
The prizes are of the value of £100, £80, £60, £40, and £20. 

The report of the Council of Dundee University College shows that 
there has been a small increase in the number of 
students, ar that the income of the College for the 
year has slightly exceeded the expenditure. The 
Council has been absolutely compelled to refuse the gencrous offer of Mr. 
J. K. Caird to provide a physical laboratory for the College, owing to 
the conditions as to the structure of the building which Mr, Caird 
attached to his offer. 

A Union for women students at Edinburgh Universlty, to which Mrs. 
Carnegie contributed £500, was opened at the end 
of October. A similar Union is projected at Glasgow 
University, and an endeavour is being made to muse 
£10,000 for the purpose by means of a bazaar, to take place next 
winter. : 

This extra-mural medical school, in connexion with Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary, has in recent years, owing to various 
causes, been declining in the number of its students. 
The Western Infirmary, which adjoins the Uni- 
versity. is inevitably preferred for clinical work by most of the medical 
students, and the Governors of St. Mungo’s College are naturally anxious 
as to the fate of their school. They have approved a scheme prepared 
by Dr. D. C. McVail, who is a governor of the College, a manager of 
the Royal Infirmary, and a member of the University Court. Dr. 
McVail’s proposal is, in brief, that, instead of providing, as at present, 
merely a part of the medical course, St. Mungo’s College should be so 
endowed as to be able to give a complete medical training, qualifying 
for the University degrees, and that it should then be established as an 
independent college, affiliated to the University of Glasgow. The 
amount of endowment required he estimates at £80,000. This sum, 
however, will provide nothing more than a number of verv small 
salaries for professors ; and Dr. McVail makes no reference to the cost of 
buildings and equipment. If this be taken into account, the amount 

(Continued on page 832.) 
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of money to be raised will be so great as to make the scheme im- 
practicable ; and, even if the money were obtained, the University 
would be bound, in its own interests, to oppose the afhliation, as the 
success of St. Mungo’s College under these conditions would seriously 
reduce the income from fees, every penny of which the University 
requires. Prof. Glaister has submitted a more modest scheme, in which 
the proposed endowment of the College is to be limited to the clinical 
subjects of the medical course ; but it is doubtful whether this would 
afford a sufhcient basis for affiliation, and also whether the College thus 
endowed would attract more students. The Royal Infirmary managers 
have remitted both schemes to a Committee for consideration. 
The first meetings of the new Committees for the Training of 
Training Teachers have been held at St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
of Teachers. and Edinburgh. Mr. Struthers, Secretary of the 
Scotch Education Department, presided at each of 
the meetings, and made a statement regarding the work of the Com- 
mittees, in course of which he indicated that the Department will 
shortly submit to the Committees, for their consideration and advice, a 
new scheme for the training of teachers, in which considerable modi- 
fications of the present system are proposed. The St. Andrews Com- 
mittee elected Principal Donaldson as tvferim Chairman, and Prof. 
Chrystal was made inzterim Chairman at Edinburgh. Both of these 
Committees also co-opted three members ‘‘ actively engaged in the 
work of education.” The Glasgow Committee deferred until its next 
meeting the appointment of an za/erim Chairman and the co-option of 
members. An important feature of Mr. Struthers’s statement to the 
Committees was the suggestion that, under the new scheme, pupil- 
teachers should cease to be members of the school staff in Scottish 


public schools. 
IRELAND. 
In connexion with the Training Department in Trinity College, 
Trinity College Dublin, Prof. Culverwell has established a course 
Dublin, ° Of lectures intended for people already engaged in 
teaching, who therefore could not undertake the 
complete course of training. Lectures are being given twice a week, 
one of a public character, which is attended by very large audiences, 
and the other designed for the special course. Teachers who attend 
these lectures for two years and submit written work showing their 
appreciation of what they have heard, and who at the close pass the 
T.C.D. examination in education, will receive a special certificate. 
It might be feared that such a course might prevent those intending to 
become teachers entering for complete practical training. The fact, 
however, that such a course would not suffice for registration is perhaps 
enough to prevent its being used as an inferior substitute for genuine 
training, while it may be of service to many teachers in full work. 

The first woman student (with one exception) to obtain the regular 
B.A. degree of Trinity College has just graduated. She is Miss 
Hannan, who takes the first of the First Class Moderatorships, with 
large gold medal in History and Political Science. In the autumn 
examinations many of the women students have highly distinguished 
themselves in Honours. 

For several years past the rowdyism of a section of the undergradu- 

ates has been an intolerable nuisance on Conferring 
Rosal Universivy: Day in the Royal University. Last year in con- 
sequence all undergraduates were excluded. They, 
however, broke into the Hall, and the proceedings had to be brought to 
a clese, while a large body of police had to disperse the students. 
This year they were not excluded, and proceeded to turn $e ceremony 
into dumb show. Finally, under the leadership of one or two gradu- 
ates with strong nationalistic views, they invaded the platform and pre- 
vented the National Anthem being played on the organ. 

The Chancellor, the Earl of Meath, taking a serious view of the 
episode, called a meeting of Senate to consider it, intimating that he 
and several of the Senate would resign if measures against such con- 
duct were not taken by the authorities. The latter called on several 
of the culprits to attend at a special meeting of the Senate. This they 
refused to do in extremely disrespectful language, alleging that a mere 
Examining Board had no authority over their conduct. At the meeting 
of the Senate their powers under the Charter were discussed, and it 
was decided that till legal opinion was obtained the Senate could take 
no further steps. It has since been announced that the legal opinion 
is that the Senate have power to punish and prevent such offences. 
The Senate does not seem inclined to do anything immediatcly, owing 
to the absence of Lord Meath. 

The episode has created much excitement. A considerable number 
of students have signed a memorial in support of the conduct of the 
undergraduates, alleging the way in which the Government have be- 
haved towards Irish University education as the reason for the out- 
burst. The same cause is assigned by Dr. Delany, S.J., the Head of 
University College, to which most, if net all, of the offerders belong, 
in a letter in the London Zimes. However undergraduate hooliganism 
and disloyalty may be condemned, it is undoubted that nothing more 
exasperating than the action of the Government in the University 
question for the past ten years could be imagined. They have made more 
than half promises, ard repudiated them ; entered into schemes, and then 
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withdrawn from them; raised hopes, and disappointed them with 
every occasional pressure brought to bear on them, and every change 
in the political situation, showing an absence of any principle in their 
policy or any sense of the disastrous state of things in Ireland they are 
allowing to continue. 

The strong Unionists naturally make much of the episode, and a 
memorial signed in the short space of a week by 275 women graduates 
of the Royal University has been presented to the Senate expressing 
disapproval of the conduct of the undergraduates. A similar protest 
from some of the students of Galway Queen's College was frustrated by 
the dissent of almost as many of the students, who support the under- 
graduates on the grounds of the treatment of Irish University education 
by the Government. 


At the opening meeting of the Literary and Debating Society of 
Uni University College the same rowdyism was ex- 
Tess’ hibited which drew forth th i ion of 
College. ubited which drew torth the severe intervention o 
Dr. Delany, in amusing contrast with his letter to 
the Zimes. On this occasion he spoke strongly in favour of continuing 
the Royal University with proper equipment of the Colleges, as a 
solution of the University question. Mr. T. Healy, M.P., in speaking, 
gave his belief that, as long as the Irish members would not consist- 
ently back up any Government which will settle the question, no 
Government will attempt its solution. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

On Tuesday, November 14, in the presence of a vast assemblage of 
parents and friends, in the Exhibition Hall, the Countess of Aberdeen 
presented the prizes to the successful students of Victoria College. 
The Lord Mayor of Belfast (Sir Daniel Dixon, M.P.) occupied the 
chair. 
academic costumes, and, on ascending the dais, both were presented 
with beautiful baskets of flowers by some of the younger pupils. The 
meeting was opened with praise and prayer, and a choice selection of 
music was rendered by the college choral class. After an appropriate 
and congratulatory speech from the Lord Mayor, Dr. 
read the annual report, which was of a highly satisfactory character. 
During the seventeen months which had elapsed since the last prize 
distribution seventeen students graduated in the Royal University in 
the Honours and Pass lists in Ancient Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
Literature, Mental and Moral Philosophy, &c., and in the same period 
eleven First and Second Class exhibitions and scholarships were won 
at the different examinations of the same University. In addition to 
the exhibitions and prizes won in open competition in the Intermediate 
Examinations, there was a highly satisfactory Science and Art report, 


Lady Aberdeen and the Principal (Mrs. Byers, LL.D.) wore | 


| 


Margaret Byers | 


the High School having received marked distinction in these subjects. 
Thirteen students gained the Elementary and Higher Certificates of the 
National Froebel Union, having received their entire training in con- 
nexion with the excellent kindergarten of the college, and a department 
for the training of secondary teachers has been instituted. 

After gracefully raed ars the prizes, Lady Aberdeen said she 
believed they would nearly always find that the men and women who 
did most in the world had been awakened to the possession of them- 


| selves and to a noble conception of life by coming under the personal 


power of an individuality that had the Divine touch of inspiration. 
The students of Victoria College possessed that great blessing. They 
had not only the means of getting knowledge and the best education 
possible to fit them for the future, but they had at their head one to 
whom had been given that rare gift of inspiration, who had throughout 
her long and beautiful career of service lived the life which uplifted 


and glorifed all life. 
SCHOOLS. 

BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. J. E. Morris has been awarded 
the degree of D.Litt. of the University of Oxford. A. J. D. Torry has 
been elected to an open exhibition at,St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Among the successful candidates for the India Civil Service were 
J. F. Moylan and G. F. Campion, and E. A. Sly was among those for 
the post of Student Interpreters for India, China, and Japan. Mr. 
J. E. Boyt and Mr. G. J. R. Glunicke retire from the staff. We 
welcome Mr. A. L. Turner, Mr. N. Barron, and Mr. W. J. Walker, 
who are taking up work among us. We had two successful candidates 
for Woolwich—O. H. G. Hogg and C. A. H. Montanaro; and seven 
for Sandhurst—L. A. L. Carter, F. C. Fitzgerald Moore, W. P. Moran, 
A. Whittle, W. A. Campbell, H. T. Willaume, and A. Trigona. The 
Natural History Society cpened its session with a lecture by T. Atkinson 

n ‘* The Structure of the Blow-fly.” 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—In the B.Sc. (Economics) Ex- 
amination of the University of London Mildred Bulkley has obtained 
First Class Honours. She is the only candidate in Class I., and only one 
candidate (a man) has obtained Second Class Honours. Since leaving 
the Ladies’ College, she has been studying at the School of Economics. , 

CLAPHAM HIGH ScHooL.—In the Secondary Training Department 
six students obtained Certificates (Theory and Practice) in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ Examination held in July. At the Royal Holloway 
College, G. Oram obtained a scholarship for classics—£60 a year for 
three years. At the London School of Medicine for Women M. Hood 
Barrs obtained the St. Dunstan Scholarship— £60 a year for five years., 
D. Hattersley was awarded a scholarship for domestic economy at 
(Continued on page 836.) 


FLORIGENE 


(Regd. Trade Mark.) 
“Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, 1905. 

FLORIGENE is an Odourless, Air-purifying, Labour-saving, and FLOOR 
PRESERVING FLUID, easily and quickly applied to all Wood, 
Linoleum, Cork Matting, &c., for 

Absorbing and Fixing Dust and Dirt in 


| COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, & SCHOOLS 


(where it is erli applied during the holidays, or term if preferred, 
three times a year only), 
Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 
No scrubbing or damping of floors required, and the usual dusting 
seldom necessary. 


For particulars, testimonials, and reports, write— 


THE ‘a DUST-ALLAYER ” CO., 165 Queen vee Street, 


Contractors to H.M. Lords of Admiralty and H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


al 


A Modern Scholastic Agency! 
Under distinguished Patronage !! 
Up-to-date Methods I! 


SCHOFIELD 
& JESSOP, 


32 SACKVILLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


W. 


| 


I$ YOUR 
PENCIL A 
`: KOH-I-NOOR 
OR ONLY 
AN 
IMITATION ? 


There are no better pencils 
made than L, & C. Hardtmuth’s 
Koh-i-Noor. The merit lies in 
the lead, in the selected wood, 


and in the workmanship. Using 
a Koh-i-Noor is like drawing 
silk over the paper—so smooth. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS. 


are economical, reliable, and satisfactory. 
One Koh-i-Noor will outlast six ordinary pencils. 


Price 4d. each, 3s. 6d. per dozen, everywhere. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, &c. Booklet, post free, from L. & C. HARDT- 
MUTH, 12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 


Fust Published. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, price 15s., cloth. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


From the Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others. By T. P. TASW ELL- 
LANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar 
in the University of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. Sixth Edition. Revised 
throughout, with Notes, by PHILIP A ASHWORTH, Barrister-at- Law, 
Translator of Gniest’s “ History of the English Constitution.’ 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


Digitized „Googl e 
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JUST READY. No. I. PRICE 1S. NET. 


THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED Nana OF OF IER DA il AND DECORATIVE 
The '* Magazine of Fine Arts” will Dae to all lovers of 

THE GREATEST ART THE WORLD HAS PRODUCED. 

Although it is concerned chiefly with art that is old, it nevertheless has much that 
is new to present to its readers. The vast accumulations of all that is best i in the art 
of many centuries have been drawn upon, and Arts and Crafts that are old in years, 
but as fresh as a new discovery to the majority of art lovers, are dealt with by British 
and foreign experts capable of imparting valuable information in a readable manner. 
The care exercised in the selection of the writers of the articles, and the employment 
of all the most successful modern reproductive processes for the illustrations, which 
are very numerous, will render the magazine 


VALUABLE TO COLLECTORS 
of objects that owe their interest to artistic rather than to merely archzological 
qualities, as well as to ART STUDENTS. 
whose studies will be assisted by a convenient presentation of the various aspects of 
the art of the Great Masters, and typical examples of the best periods of design. 


CONTENTS OF Nee. 1 (NOVEMBER). 
EIQHT aaa area PLATES. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIRT OF Ji AKOB JORDAENS. By Protessor 


Roc osk 


THE ‘GREAT FORERUNNER OF MODERN SOULPTURE: DONATELLO. 


By Laurence Hous: 


THE LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF ENGLAND: RICHARD WILSON, E.A. 


ir James D. LINTON, 


By 
SICILIAN OEN FABRICS ‘OF THE TWELFTH AND THIRTBENTH 
r Å. ENDRICK. 

PERUVIAN POTTERY, WITH DESIGNS REPRESENTING SCENES FROM 
LIFE MII HOLOGICAL LOR By Dr. Max SCHMIDT. 

VANDALISM IN INDIA: LETTER QONCERNING THE PRESERVATION 
O ECTS OF INTEREST, By Grorcr Cro 

GAINSBOROUGH'S DRAWIN Gs AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Lord 


ONALD SUTHERLAND GoWK 


SOME Ol OLD ENGLISH BRACKET AND LONG-OASE OCLOOKS. By F. J. 

TWO 0 ANCIENT HOUSES RESCUED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. By 
EL DON 

NOTES AND COMMENTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL ART CENTRES. 


Sixty-four pages of Reading Mattar. 
Eight Sumptuous Supplemental Plates. 
Seventy-three Text illustrations. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct Ae the Publishers 
Jor is. 4d. (Foreign, 1s. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


DORMITORIES 


Completely equipped. 


RODNEY & CO., Ltd., have on view 
at their Show Room, 


BUCHANAN BUILDINGS, 
24 HOLBORN, E.C., 


a Dormitory fitted up with every requisite 
as supplied by them to 


SEVERAL LARGE SCHOOLS. 


The DORMITORY LIST, with full particulars and 
prices, will be gladly sent on application to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO., LTD, 


Buchanan Buildings, 24 Holborn, E.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Educational Works. 
THE DICTIONARY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 


Revised and Re-set, 24 
STORMONTH’S ENGLISH ISCTIONARY. 
PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. 
l. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., 5s. net. 
lil. Handy School Edition. 16mo, 1s. 
Educational News.—'‘' Possesses, in copious selection of words, and keenness ag 
well as clearness of definition, high ‘worth—as a concise, accurate, and full treasury 


¢ of the most useful vocables in the English language.” 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
In Five Books. Suitable for Standards ITI.-VII. 


By M. B. Svncr, Author of ‘‘Stories from European History," &c., &c. 
Coloured Frontispiece, numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Book I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SBA. is. 4d, 
Book Il THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS. ls. 6d. 


Book III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. 1s, 9d. 
Book V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. (Prize Edition.) .Complete in Two Volumes, 


3s. 6d. net each. Uniform: with the above. 


THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 
In Two Books. Fully Illustrated. Suitable for Standards I. and II. 


BOOK L 128 pages. Price rod. BOOK HI. 128 pages. Price rod. 
BLACKWOODS’ 


LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

BOOK I. ... 


Price 1s. BOOK III. ... Pp. 303. 
| BOOK IL ... 


Pp. 228. a 
Price rs. 4d. | BOOK IV. ... Pp. 381. 
Byron—Selections. 


Price rs. 6d. 
Pp. 275. 


(Price 1s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
By J. LOGIE ROBERT- 


By Professor WIGHT Durr, M.A. 

A History of English Literature. 
son, M.A. 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. By the same. ls. 6d. 

rey D. M. J. Jani Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 


M. J. James, M.A., Gordon Schools, Huntly. 1s. Also in Two Parts, 
Coah, 


The School Anthology (Chaucer to the Present Day). By. 
J.H. Lopnan, M.A. In Iwo Parts, 2s. each. One Vol., 4s. ; Prize Edition, 5s. 

A First Latin Reader. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocab- 
ulary. By K. P. WiLson, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 1s. öd. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. With Vocabulary. By. 


K. P. Wicson, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. WILson, M.A. 2s. Gd. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Higher Latin Unseens. Bv the same. 2s. 6d. 


Lower Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
Losan, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2s. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
Cæsar —- Gallic War, Books i.- iti. Is. 6d. Books IV., V. 1s. 6d. 
Books VI., Vil. is. 6d. With or without Vocabulary. Xenophon— 
Anabasis, Books i., il. ıs. 6d. Horace — Odes, Books lii., IV. 
1s. 6d. Livy—Book XXVIII ıs. 6d. 


Greek Accidence. For use in Preparatory and Public Schools. 
By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; formerly Bell 
University Scholar. rs. 


The Messenian Wars. 
H. W. Aupben, M.A. sts. 6d. 


All French Verbs in Twelve Hours. 
M.A. 


IS. 


An Elementary Greek Reader. By 
By A. J. WYATT, 
A First Book of “Free Composition” in French. By 


J. EbĒmonn Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. rs. 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By 


ANNIE G. FERRIER. 15. 


Spartanerjunglinge. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By 
PauL von Szczevanski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. MokrIson, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 


Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. By W. L. 


Sargant, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Ilustrated. 1s. öd. 
Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. Bv 
H. M. Timrpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical school, Shrewsbury. 
Crown 8vo, 15. 
BaP Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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the Battersea Polytechnic. London University : Intermediate Science. 
I. Johnson and M. Hood Barrs.  Matriculation—Division I., M. 
Abbott, M. Chandler, E. Pugh, F. Stevenson, and three in Di- 
vision If. Cambridge Higher Local: Group A— Class lI., N. 
Green, G. Oram; Class Il., V. Bindley, B. Kynoch, G. Leppan, 
B. Nicholls, M. O’Brien, N. Seymour, E. Treacher. Group B.— 
Clas; 1., G. Oram (Distinction Greek), J. Robertson (Distinction 
French); Class 11., D. Ward, B. Kynoch, G. Piper; Class lI., 
D. Abbott, B. Nicholls. Group C.—Class MI., D. Wood, I. John- 
son, G. Oram. Group E.—Class IL, D. Woo!, I. Johnson. 
Group H.—Class II., B. Ludlam; Class III., G. Kynoch, M. 
O’Brien. Higher Certificate : 17 Certificates and 21 Letters with 3 
Distinctions in History, 2 in Scripture, and 1 in Drawing. 

HARROW SCHOOL. — An examination for entrance scholarships will 
be held on the Tuesday before Easter, 1906. The entrance examina- 
tion for next term will be on Thursday, December 7. The following 
ea have been awarded this term :—Lady St. Helier’s Prizes for 

nglish Literature : (1) A. G. de Rothschild, (2) D. R. Brandt. Lord 
Charles Russell's Shakespeare Medal: G. G. R. Owen. Shakespeare 
Prizes: Fifth Form, G. E. Owen; Lower School, P. H. A. Owen. 
Bourchier History Prizes: Sixth Form, G. R. Rose; Fifth Form, 
H. K. Lunn; Lower School, H. Craven. At Oxford the Derby 
Scholarship has been won by Mr. A. E. Burroughs, Fellow of Hertford 
College ; and at Cambridge Mr. F. C. Burkitt has been elected Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity. In July last J. T. Price passed into Woolwich ; 
and W. A. Knox-Gore, L. H. Torin, C. R. T. Thorp, T. A. Thornton, 
C. A. V. Swan, D. W. Pawle, into Sandhurst—all direct from the school. 

KIMBOLTON ScCHOOL.—The Hunts County Council have voted the 
sum of £300 for building a Science Laboratory, and £50 towards 
fittings. Mr. J. T. Blackwell, Kettering, is the architect. 

LEEDS, CHAPEL ALLERTON GIRLS’ HIGH ScHooL.—The first 
entertainment and distribution of prizes in connevion with this newly 
organized school took place on Wednesday, October 18, when there was 
a large and appreciative audience. Mr. J. R. Flitch, the Chairman of 
the Governors, gave a very encouraging address, and the report of the 
Head Mistress, Miss Scotson-Clark, showed conclusively what good 
progress the school is making, the number of pupils having increased 
In six months from twenty-nine to sixty. Miss Body, the Head 
Mistress of (Queen Margaret's School, Scarborough, who is well known 
for her excellent work at Lincoln as well as at Scarborough, distributed 
the prizes, and gave a most helpful address. The school owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Miss Body for her presence and her words. A 
vote of thanks was heartily carried on the motion of Canon Brameld, 
seconded by Mr. Edmund Wilson, the Secretary. Miss B. G. S. 
Breeze (N.F.U. Higher Cert.) and Miss Frost, L.L.A., have joined 
the staff, which will be further increased in January by the appointment 
of Miss Arundel and Miss Burrow (Art Master's and Ablett’s Teacher- 
Artist Certificates). 

MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—The 
Prize Distribution will be held on Thursday, December 21, 1905, by 
Sir Alexander R. Binnie, President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

NEWPORT INTERMBDIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual prize 
distribution took place in the School Hall on Tuesday, November 7, 
when an admirable address was delivered by Miss F. Gadesden, Head 
Mistress of Blackheath High School and President of the Association 
of Head Mistresses. Sir George Forestier-Walker presided, and the 
prizes were distributed by Lady lorestier-Walker. The Head Mistress 
reported that three pupils had passed the London Matriculation 
Examination ; out of twenty-eight girls entered for the Junior Certificate 
of the Central Welsh Board, twenty-seven were successful, and seven 
out of the nine entered for the Senior Certificate. In the Royal Drawing 
Society's Examination forty Honours certificates and forty-nine Pass 
certificates were gained, and the examination work of two girls, 
Christine Herring and Ewen Lyne, was reproduced in the Society’s 
Book of Reproductions. During the year special visits were paid to 
the school by Lady Verney, Miss E. P. Hughes, Sir John Gorst, and 
Prof. Shozo Aso, Dean of the Women’s University at Tokio. The 
entertainment in aid of the School Hospital Cot was so successful that 
the amount of £63 was sent to the bank after all expenses were paid. 
Miss N. Scott O'Connor, of Somerville College, Oxford, has succeeded 
Miss L. M. Bull as modern language mistress. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual 
concert given by the pupils of the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls took place on Friday, October 27, in the Clothworkers’ Hall of 
the school. The programme was varied and the audience appreciative. 
A special feature of the evening was the tribute paid to Nelson in the 
song ‘‘ Heart of Oak,” which brought the programme to a close. 

KuGBY SCHOOL.—The Bowen Ilistory Prizes were won by 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, J. H. Sharp, and R. W. Macfarlane-Grieve. 
The Rev. F. F. S. Williams, who has just been appointed Head 
Master of Eastbourne College, leaves at the end of this term. He bas 
taken such an active share in so many departments of school life, 
especially in the Rifle Corps and in the shooting eight, that his depart- 
ure will leave a gap not easily filled. 

SEDBERGH BALIOL SCHOOL.—The annual entertainment and prize 

(Continued on page 833.) 
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Spoken French, already optional, will soon be 
compulsory for Junior and Senior Locals. 


Completion of ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S ` 


FRENCH By THE DIRECT METHOD, 


of which nearly 203,000 copies have been sold, and which is RAPIDLY REPLACING 
all other French Courses in British Schools. To teach Spok en French you must 
employ the Direct Method, and the best book by far for this purpose is— 
r. Gray, Warden of Bradfield College, Berks, writes :—*‘ A Valuable work, 
and infinitely superior in system to the old grammars.” 
D. L. Savory, Esq., of Marlborough, writes :—*' Ce the best Pirst 
French Book on Reform lines that I have yet seon.” 
Part I., 1s. 6d. Part II.,1s. 84. Part III., 2s. 6d. Part IV., 23. 
Livre d'’Ezercices. Livre de Lecture, 2s. Grammaire Française, 8d. 


Each Part consists of a carefully planned years work. 
UWE CONSIDER IT FXCELLENT FOR THOSE WHO WISH TO ACQUIRE A PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH." —Atheneum, 3 6/25. 


ENGLISH FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
CLASS WORK IN ENGLISH. 
Books I. and II., 2d. Books III.-V., 3d. Books VI. and VII., 4d. 


“ Devised with great practical skill and judgment. Should command wide 
acceptance." — Schoolmaster. 

“ Well suited for the lower forms of secondary schools, and 
may provide hints on method that will even be of some value 
to masters in middle and upper forms.’’—Guardian, 


FOR SOUND PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY WORK THESE BOOKS ARE UNEQUALLED. 


JUST ISSUED. 
INTBERMBEDIATH ARITHMBETIO. 200 pp. rod. Specially suitable for 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. P 
1s. 6d. 


HENRY V. With Notes. Ey Dr. Hupson. 

THRE THRM ALGHBRA. , Parts. 4d., 6d. 

GRAPHS OF ALGHBRAICAL FUNOTIONS. sd. 
READING FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

HE CHILDREN'S SCOTT LAMBS’ TALES (2 vola.). 6d. 


T Ie, 3d. 
THE CHILDREN'S PICKWICK. le.3d. | RIP VAN WINKLE. 3a 
THE CHILDREN'S FAIRY BOOK. 6d. | RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 3d. 


WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT SMOKE. 6d. | WRITING FOR READING. AMS. 
THE BOOK OF NOTABLE DAYS. 8d. Reader. 6d. 


T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
34 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C., & EDINBURGH. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHAMBERS’S 


ADVANCED GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


By CARL EDUARD AUE, Ph.D. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


AND 


CHAMBERS’S 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By the same Author. 
224 Pages. Price 2s. 


418 Pages. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS 
By OTTO SCHLAPP, Ph.D., 


Lecturer in German at the University of Edinburgh. 


In the New Editions of these deservedly popular works as 
much as possible of the original excellent text has been 
retained, but several important and helpful changes have 
been made. The publishers confidently anticipate that the 
new and much improved form in which these favourite text- 
books are now issued will materially enhance their already 
high reputation. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
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Exactly meets the Code requirements for 1905. 


COUNCIL ARITHMETIC 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL SCHEME B ARITHMETIC FOR 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S. 


Former President of the National Union of Teachers. 


Theory and Practice 
skilfully combined. Step by Step Methods. 
A A 
Examples Worked to 
show Method and to 


secure Neatness. 


No separate Book for 
Teachers necessary. 


A 
A 


Thousands of 
Exercises 
Carefully Craduated. 


Instruction so 
thoroughly given 
that the Teacher's 
Labour is materially 
lightened. 


A 
Unique Illustrations. 


PART I. PARTS IV. and V. 
Paper Covers, Price 2d. | Paper Covers, Price 3d. each. 
Limp Cloth, “Sle Limp Cloth, » 4d. each, 


PARTS il- and lil. PARTS VI., VIL, and VIII. 


Paper Covers, Price 3d. each. Paper Covers, Price 4d. each. 
Limp Cloth, »» 4d, each. Limp Cloth, »» 6d. each. 


ANSWERS to each part, Limp Cloth, Price 4d. each, 


Send for Specimen Copy to the Publishers. 
A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


From 6s. per dozen, 
(Also Hand-painted from 1s. 3d. to 5s. each.) 


of Scientific 
Subjects. 


As supplied to many Colleges and, Schools. 


Slides from Prints, Drawings, Photographs, &c., 
a speciality; also Developing and Printing 
undertaken. High-class Work. 


STORACE CABINETS for LANTERN SLIDES in all sizes, 


MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES, °°°*Prom bar per dozen. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 
48 Deansgate, Manchester; and at Church Road, Longsight, 


STUDENT'S EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pages, 
with ruled paper at end for Notes. 


PRICH HALFE-A-CROWN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, 
AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S ‘‘ MUTTER- 
UND KOSE-LIEDER.”’ 
By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.], 


‘‘The ‘ Mutter- und Kose-Lieder translation by Francis and Emily Lord, which 
has been fi for e A years our principal medium for the study of that masterpiece 
of Froebel’s,"— Kindergarten Review, U.S.A. 


LonDon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EG 


SEELEY & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS'’S DISCOURSES. Edited, with Introduction and 


| THE CROWN OF PINE. 


Notes on Text and Illustrations, by RoGger Fry. 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 33 Illustrations. Extra 


‘© A beautiful edition of these classic lectures." — Standard. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS IN ENGLAND. 
Author of ‘A History of Gothic Art in England.” 
colour and many other Illustrations. 


cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
Ms 


By E. S. Prior, F.S.A., 
With 4 Plates printed in 
Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; orin 


rior has a thorough understanding of his subject." — Daily Telegraph. 


‘*The reader can hardly fail to derive keen artistic pleasure from its series of 


illustrations. "— Scotsman. 

OXFORD. By Anprew LANG. 
R.S.A., J. PENNELL, &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


With so Illustrations by J. 
Including a Frontispiece in Colour. 


H. Lorimer, 
New Edition. 


“ Andrew Lang's delightful book on Oxford.” — Academy, 


THE GOLDEN RECITER. 


Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, Conan Doyle, 
Practical Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES. 
Also a Thin-Paper Pocket Edition, 634 by 434 inches, and only ¥% inch 


38. 6d. 
thiek, gilt edges, 5s. 


One of the best books for reciters we have seen. 


Recitations and Readings from Kipling, Stevenson, 


A. W. Pinero, &c. With a 
Over 700 pp., extra crown 8vo, 


It caters for every mood and 


every audience, and is quite absorbing too as a volume for general reading." — Book- 


marn. 


Illustrations by Grorce MORROW. 


A Tale of Corinth and the Isthmian Games. 
Rev. A. J. CHurcH, Author of “ Stories from Homer,” 


By the 


&c. With 8 Coloured 


Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 5S. 


‘‘ The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth at the height of her glory.”—Gra phic. 


HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. 
Sir Philip Sidney's Sister. 

of York,” &c. 
“A charming story. 


With Illustrations. 


A Story of the days of the Countess of Pembroke, 
By BEATRICE MARSHALL, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A delightful book, Beautifully printed and illustrated, and 
| attractively got up. "Educational Times. 


Author of ‘“‘ The Siege 


| THE LAST OF THE WHITE COATS. A Story of Cavaliers and Round- 


heads. By G. I. WHITHAM. 


With Illustrations in Colour. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| ‘“ A handsome book, good to handle and good to read.” — Yo» kshire Port. 
| THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA. By Annie FetLtows JOHNSTON. 


Author of ‘ nee Little Colonel's House Party,” 


Crown 8vo, 
“ Thoroughly healthy and absorbin 


reading.” 
** Written with crispness and lively humour. 


&c. With Illustrations. 


—British Weekly. 
'—Scotsntan. 


THE ROMANCE LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations. 


in Insect Life. 


Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. 
By Eomund SELous. 


Describing the curious and interesting 


‘*Most interesting descriptions of strange and curious inhabitants of the insect 


world... 


in free and charming exposition and narrative. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. 


"Educational Times. 
By ARCHIBALD 


Wituiams, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Modern Exploration,” &c. 


“A book of absorbing interest. . 
tional Times. 


. written in simple and lucid style. 


ee 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By CHARLES R, Gin SON. 
“The authors deserve hearty congratulations for the excellent manner in which 
they make intelligible to the humblest mind the most complex subjects."—Datly 


News. 


Previously Published. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
Wicuiams, F.R.G.S 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


MODERN EXPLORATION. 


By ARCHIBALD 


By Epmunpb SELOUS. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH'S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Crusaders. 
Wars for the Holy Sepulchre. 5s. 

Greek Story and Song. ss. 

Helmet and Spear. ss. 

Stories from Homer. ‘5s. 

Stories from Virgil. ss. 

Stories Hier the Greek Trag- 


edians. 
Stories fom ‘the Greek Com- 
edians. ss. 
Stories of the East. ss. 
The Story of the Persian War. 


5S. 

Stories from Livy 

Eoman Life in "The 
Cicero. 55s. 

The Story of the Iliad. ss. 

The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 

Heroes of Chivalry and Ko- 
mance. ss. 


A Story of the 


5S. 
Days of 


The Count of the Saxon Shore. 


S. 
With the King at Oxford. ss. 
The Hammer. ss. 

The Story of the Last Days of 
Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 
Three Greek Children. 3s. 6d. 

The Chantry Priest. 2s. 6d. 

A Young Macedonian. 2s. ód. 
A Greek Gulliver. is. 6d. 
Heroes of Eastern Romance. 


2s. . 

The Stories of the Iliad and the 
Æneid. ts. 6d. 

To the Lions. sis. 6d. 

The Burning of Rome. 3s. ód. 

Stories from English History. 
With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


POPULAR 


Sun, Moon, and Stars. Astro- 
nomy for Beginners. By AGNES 
GIBERNE. With Illustrations. 26th 
Thousand. Revised and Enlarged. 


5s. 

The Great World’s Farm. How 
Nature grows her Crops. By 
SELINA AYE. With ı16 Illus- 
trations. 55. 

The Story of the Hills. By the 
Rev. H. N. Hutcninson. With 
Illustrations. 5s. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GRE 


| The 


The Ocean of Air. Meteorology 
* for Beginners. By Acngs GiB- 
ERNE. With Illustrations. 5s. 


World’s Foundations, 
Geology for Beginners. By AGNES 
GIBERNE. ith Illustrations. 


5s. 


Among the Stars. A Child's 
Book of Bent A By AGNES 
GIBERNE. With Il LF Mei 5s. 


T RUSSELL STREET. 
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distribution of the above school took place on Friday evening under 
very favourable conditions, the weather being perfect. A play, ‘‘ Eros 
and Psyche,” written by the Principal, Dr. Skeat, was acted with great 
spirit by the pupils, and provided a series of pictures distinguished by 
a wonderful harmony of colouring. A few kindly and appreciative 
remarks by Mr. C. Lowry were followed by the distributing of prizes 
and of certificates gained during the year by Mrs. Metcalfe-Gibson, 
of Ravenstonedale. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL. —The new 
building, designed by Mr. Felix Clay, and intended for the accom- 
modation of 150 girls, was formally opened on October 28 by H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, who was accompanied by her daughter 
Princess Victoria Eugénie. The ceremony took place in the School 
Hall, and addresses of welcome were presented by the Corporations of 
Stockton and of Thornaby, as well as by the school. The Princesses 
made an inspection of the building and took luncheon in the studio 
before leaving. 

ST. Saviour’s AND St. OLAVE’s GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The annual prize distribution took place on November 17—Queen 
Elizabeth’s Day—when the Hon. Mrs. Talbot, wife of the new Bishop 
of Southwark, distributed the prizes and certificates. Three girls 
pence the Senior Oxford Local Examination, one with Second Class 

onours ; and nine girls passed the Junior Oxford Local, two with 
Third Class Honours. During the year September, 1904, to July, 
1904, several scholarships have been gained by girls in the school, 
including four foundation scholarships, one given by the Trustees of the 
United Charities, one L.C.C. Intermediate and eleven L.C.C. 
Probationer Scholarships. A hundred and fifty-one Certificates of the 
Royal Drawing Society were gained, fifty-four in Honours ; and eighty- 
nine Certificates of the London Institute of Plain Needlework. A 
hundred and twenty new girls have entered this term; so that the 
school is quite full. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Debating Society has decided by 23 
to 8 that the present generation has not degenerated from the type that 
won Trafalgar, and by 10 to 8 has disapproved of General Booth’s 
Emigration Scheme as ‘‘the best remedy for the overcrowding of the 
cities of Great Britain.” The Agent-General of Tasmania took part in 
the debate. Mr. Herbert Paul gave a lecture to the Sixteen Club on 
‘ The Christianity of Plato” on November 4. 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—The following University Honours 
have been gained in 1905 :—K. W. Sills, Girton College, Historical 
Tripos, Part II., Second Class; T. C. Williams, Girton College, 
Mathematical Tripos, Part I., Second Class; J. J. Paine, Girton 


College, Mathematical Tripos, Part I., Third Class; M. M. Dunlop, 
Girton College, Classical Tripos, Part I., Second Class; D. M. 
Zimmern, Girton College, Classical Tripos, Part I., Second Class; 


J. M. Scrutton, Girton College, Historical Tripos, Part I., Third 


Class; M. M. Anderson, Somerville College, Oxford, Classical Honour 
Moderations, Second Class; C. V. Butler, Oxford Home Student, 
Honours School, Modern History, First Class; W. F. Knox, Lady 
Margaret Hall, Honours School, Modern History, First Class; 
M. Wadsworth, B.A., Manchester University, Modern Languages 
and Literatures, Second Class; D. K. G. Watkins, Open Classical 
Scholarship, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; H.M. Oyler, Research 
Studentship in Modern Languages, Girton College, Cambridge. 


[We regret that our Welsh correspondent’s letter reached us too late 
for publication. ] 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Winners of Holiday Prizes are: Miss Baines (‘‘ Altnacoille”), 
85 North Dene Road, Great Yarmouth; Miss Margaret Buckland 
(‘“ White Cat”), Warners, St. Albans; Mrs. George Chappel 
(**M.C.”), 628 High Road, Tottenham; Miss Edith Ellis (‘‘ Ex- 
mouth ”), Christchurch Road, Bournemouth ; Miss Mary J. Mackenzie 
Skues (‘* Keu de Scohies”), Campden Road, S. Croydon; Miss Dora 
Matthews (‘‘ Dioclesian ”), 21 Cathcart Hill, London; Miss E. Boyer 
Brown (‘‘ Giraffic’’), Mayfield House, Old Southgate, Middlesex ; 
C. L. Cumming, Esq. (“Nil arduum ”), Eastfield House, Rugby ; 
J. H. Taylor, Esq. (‘“ Light and Nadir”), Little Trinity, Cambridge ; 
Miss Maud Joynt (‘f Amadán ”), 4 Oakley Road, Dublin; Miss Wini- 
fred Darch (“ Meg”), 2 Hills Road, Buckhurst Hill; G. E. Dartnell, 
Esq. (‘*G.E.D.”), Stratford Road, Salisbury ; Miss Susan Cunnington 
(‘* Pedes”), 5 Port Hall Road, Brighton. 

The Winner of the Translation Prize for October is Miss R. F. 
Forbes, Walterburn, Peebleshire, N.B. 

For the November Epigram Competition prizes of One Guinea are 
awarded to ‘f Amadan,” ‘* Herga,” ‘* Maida Hill.” 

The competition was disappointing both in numbers and quality. 
There were very few French or German versions, and none of these 
deserved to be printed. The epitaphs on Irving were more numerous, 
but none was felicitous. Even Tennyson did not always succeed with 
this most difficult form of competition. 

(Continued on page 840.) 


JOSEPH 
GILLOTT’S 
SCHOOL PENS. 


First throughout the world. Their ex- 

cellence lies in quality and finish, and in 

the many varieties which adapt so wonder- 

fully to the needs of the most awkward 
writers. 
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In Sixpenny or Gross Boxes, of Stationers, &c. 
Card of School Pens free on receipt of address and penny 
stamp (postage). Sample Box of Thirty Pens assorted, 
for testing, Seven Stamps.—JoserH GIıLLOTT & Sons, 


37 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
RE e a e 


POWDERS 


Sample 


TESTED AND FOUND RELIABLE. 


100,000 Tins Sold to the 
London School Board. 


ORIGINAL BLUE-BLACK 


Horle’s Snow White for Brushwork 
and Water-Colour Painting. 


F. HORLE 6 CO., 


HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


| 
| 
| 


GLOBES. 


COLOURS FOR BRUSHWORK 


GEOGRAPHY In SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


For Publications suitable to meet the Regulations for 
Secondary Schools see our Catalogues, sent post 
free. 


EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 


‘* Familiar objects on schoolroom walls, as they deserve to be." 
School World. 


EXCELSIOR WALL ATLASES. 


number. 
“ Bacon’s are beautifully clear and distinct.’'—School World. 


With or without Brass Meridian. 5s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 21s. 


ATLASES. “Not overcrowded with names nor over- 


burdened with detail of any kind.”’ 


MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND TEXT-BOOK 
COMBINED. Edited by Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, 
M.A., King Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birming- 
ham. 3s. 6d. i 


Atlases from 3d. to 55s. 
Samples sent on approbation, carriage paid. 


ORDNANCE MAPS for any District, on 1”, 6”, or 


25" scale. Mounted on Cardboard or on Cloth, Rollers and 
varnished, and supplied to order. 


COUNTY MAPS prepared for any Education Com- 


Fourteen in 


mittee. 


G. W. BACON, 127 Stranp, W.C. 


Digitized by Google 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FRENCH DICTIONARY EVER ISSUED ! 
Just Published. Cheap Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


GASSELL’S NEW FRENCH Dictionary. 


Compiled from the Best Authorities in both Languages. Revised and considerably Enlarged by 


JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.). 


his Cheap Edition has been newly Revised by 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY, which was originally published at 7s. 6d, is now placed 


within universal reach by its issue at a popular price. The New Dictionary contains upwards of 1,200 pages—a large 
increase on the number of pages in the previous edition. Extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS GREAT WORK. | OPINIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES. 


1. It is set in a new type specially selected for its clearness. | “Your ‘New French Dictionary ” is a magnificent book, and a marvel at 
2. It consists of over 1,200 pages, and is beautifully printed on paperof ! the price. ft will meet every difficulty of the young student. I should be 
excellent quality. | doing my pupils a great injustice did I not introduce them to this excellent 
| 


3- Many thousands of new words and phrases, idioms and idiomatic ex- work—it will be used here henceforth.’—J. McCubbin, B.A., Burgh 
pressions, and hundreds of proverbs with their English equivalents have been | Academy, Kilsyth, Glasgow. 


selected and included after extensive research. “I 
t appears to me to be the best dictionary at the price, or at anything like 
4. The latest classical, general, scientific, commercial, and naval and military _ 4. price. It is an excellent piece of work, and ought a prove the standard 


terms ars incorporated. 
5. The pronunciation of words where necessary is earelally indicated: rele eosa Das oe Henry Gee, D.D., Master of 
9 
Sla he English French pant-the Nolutionof words bas. been: carefully t‘ It strikes me as a Rood 3 roming dictionary, carefully edited, convenient in 


marks oao OG 
The different prepositions affixed to verbs have been printed in bold size, and well printed.” ackinder, M.A., University Col- 


endo type. ' lege, Reading. 
8. The list of geographical names of countries and places has been largely : Dr. Robertson, D.D., of King’s College, London, considers it 
increased. ! to be a work of great value and completeness. 


‘‘ Quite the best Dictionary of its size that has been issued.”—Globe. 
‘ The best at the price in the market.”—London Quarterly Review. 
‘¢ The best French and English Dictionary of an ordinary size in existence.”—Critical Review, Parts. 


A Prospectus of Cassell’s New French Dictionary will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION PAPERS, LISTS, Two Books of Great Importance to 
MAGAZINES, ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. THE GERMAN STUDENT. 
iis de ore ena i A PRACTICAL 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. Cerman Grammar Reader and Writer 
“ One of our most brilliant editions.” ) ) i 
—PREFACE TO JEANS’S “CICERO.” Part IL—ELEMENTARY. 
Third Hdition. Reduced to 2s. 6d. By LOUIS LUBOVIUS, Ph.D., 
Author of “ Lower Grade German," “ Progressive German 
Composition.” 
CICERO, AD ATTICUM, Book l. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
This little volume forms the first part of a text book for 
WITH PROLEGOMENA AND NOTES. the study of German as a living language, on a strictly 
By ALFRED PRETOR, Fellow of Cath. Coll., Cumbridge. grammatical basts. 
? és ‘*Should prove useful both in schools and private study.”— 
London: CEORCE BELL & SONS. Cambridge: DEICHTON & BELL. SCOTSMAN. 


University Correspondent A German Reader for Technical Schools. 


Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Municipal Day School; 
A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School; French Lecturer, 
S Stourbridge T. echnical School. 
B u J ) 2s. 
= ent m for Adv ements of “ There can be little doubt that such a book is needed.” — 


POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. SCHOOL WORLD. 


“ Well and carefully arranged. .. . should be readily adopted.” 
. PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Issued on the lst and 15th of each month. 
Price 1d. Yearly Subscription, post free, 28. 6d. 


We. BLACKWoop & SONS, 
45 George Street, EDINBURGH ; 
37 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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Quisquis Flaminiam teris, viator, 

Noli nobile praeterire marmor. 

Urbis deliciae, salesque Nili, 

Ars et gratia, lusus et voluptas, 
Romani decus et dolor theatri, 

Atque omnes Veneres Cupidinesque, 
Hoc sunt condita, quo Paris, sepulcro. 


By “AMADAN.” 


You who tread the Great North Way, 
To this tomb your tributes pay. 
Actor dowered with Egypt's wit, 
Rome's most favoured favourite, 

Art beloved by every age, 

All that to our Roman stage 

Once gave pride and now gives woe, 
Venus’ girdle, Cupid's bow, 

Mirthful play and jollity, 

Here with Paris buried lie. 


By ‘“ HERGA.” 
Wayfarer hieing the Flaminian Way, 
Beside this sepulchre a moment stay. 
Here Art and Beauty find their last long home ; 
The wit of Egypt and the pride of Rome, 
The meteor glory of our mourning stage, 
All grace, all loveliness, all gaiety, 
Beneath this marble herse with Paris lie. 


By **Marpa HILL.” 


“ Into Thy hands, O Lord!” so Becket cried ; i 
And with this “ Nunc dimittis” Irving died. 


We classify the 71 versions received as follows :— | 


First Class. —Amadan, C.S., Herga, Coons, Maida Hill. 

Second Class.—C.H.R., Scholasticus, Agricola, E.H.O., Student, | 
L.L.D., Shakspere (1), Meg, Menevia, Gothicus, Melpomene, Loyalty, 
Antimasqe. 

Third Class.—M.G., G.D., Erica, Candide, Oare, Shakspere (2), 
Bruno, R.R., Damon, wen Tantalus, Chota Papul, Alix, Olim 
Magdalensis, Prig, R. E. H., Jacques, H. M.B., Lumbrin’ Lake. | 


eee mM an o uae a i a ŘŮ— —— O o 


Fourth Class.—Bcit, Athens, Moorshedabad, Battle-axe, A. Lore- 
burn, Conata, E.M.W., T.R.C., Nil desperandum, Addio, Phænix, 
R.L. A., Alcithoe, O.G. R. W., L. M. L,, K.E., Llewellyn. 


Fifth Class. —Eutrapelus, Impar, P a Ray, Moss, Thalia, 
R.D., Phil, Eno, S.T., Lutetia, Alex, Quil, O.M., Pal, Archer, 
Eye, Nol. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from André Chevrilion’s 
“« Sanctuaires et Paysages a’ Aste" :— 


Et puis c’est un tres long cortege de vieilles drapées de bleu et qui 
tiennent des bols de cuivre. Elles ont surgi de la fente obscure entre 
deux grands perrons, et les voici qui cheminent, une a une, en file 
égrenée, tout le long du meme degré. Mais elles s’arretent a l'angle 
Wun ghat dont le cóté plan tombe d'une chute perpendiculaire dans le 
fleuve, et drass¢es sur la muraille à pic, avançant le bras au-dessus du 
vide et retournant dun meme geste leurs cratères, toutes ensemble 
font leur bation. Apres quoi, tout de suite, les voila reparties, les 
blanches vieilles femmes, a travers les étendues des gradins, et long- 
temps ma barque suit leur ligne qui passe d'un ghat a l'autre, descend 
jusqu'aux berges de marble ou de poussi¢re, contourne la crique char- 
bonneuse ou brilent les feux des morts, remonte, parfois disperse 
derriere les fouillis des chapelles, mais circulant toujours. Et soudain 
elles ont trouvé leur issue: toute la blanche théorie s'est enhlée dans la 
cheminée qui grimpe raide entre deux palais jusqu’a la ville. 

Il est plus de dix heures ; toute brume s'est évanouie. Sauf quelques 
brahmes encore perdus dans Vextace, le grand recueillement sur les 
marches d'en bas est fini. Finies de meme les dévotions aquatiques ; 
mais sur les degres le feu du soleil exaspere la vie de la multitude. On 
dirait que de ce fourmillement qui s’attire sort la chaleur croissante, 
réverbérée par les perrons, les façades, avec linstipportable lumiere. 

Nous venons de nous arreter devant le plus bruissant de tous ces 
ghats. Jusqwen haut il bouillonne, celui-là, d'humanité mouvante. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send rea? 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 10, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, ZC. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS 


FOUNDED azo) 


Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
pe pul y Caen Os PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Actuary and ida ere B. WYATT, Esa., F.I.A. 


of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on 


highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. Annual Income, £398,982. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3, 1238, 120. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN THOSE USUALLY 
OHARGED. 


Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM" system—applicable to Whole-Life and 
Endowment Assurances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual Premium 
is payable, the other one-fifth remaining a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES are 
on an EXOREDINGLY HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 1901, the 
Bonuses distributed were equal to an average Oash Return of no less than 


+5 per cent. of the Premiums paid. | 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANOE are most favourable, and SURRENDER 
VALUES, PAID-UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF POLIOIES 
are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and no Commission 
introduction of business, whereby about 
year is saved to the Members. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct commu- 
nication with the Office, 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. 


for 
10,000 a 


Cr 
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Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 


Educational Agents, 


6 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY are Agents for a great majority of the most important Public and Private Schools 
in the United Kingdom, and, among a large number of Vacancies, have been instructed to select and put forward 


ENGLISH MISTRESSES. 


Candidates for the following :— 
ENGLISH MISTRESSES (continued). 


English Mistress, with Literature and History, | Governess with Ambleside training required for 


or Public High School. University Degree and 
experience essential. Non-res., £100.—A 7853. 


English Mistrese for high-class Private School. 

istory, Geography, Literature, and good German. 

Degree or e diesen and experience essential. 
Res. post, with good salary.—A 7749. 

Form Mistrees for County School. General 
Form work. Degree or equivalent, experience or 
training. Non-res., Lroo to £110.—A 7878. 

Second Mistrese for Public High School, to 
teach English Grammar, with History and Latin. 
Degree or equivalent. Churchwoman and good 
experience essential. Res., £70 to £80.—A 7761. 


Head English Mistress required for high-class 
Private School on the South-East Coast. A Lady 
of good qualifications and good experience in high- 
class Boarding School work essential, to teach 
English subjects and Latin. Res., £60 to £80.— 
A 7560. 

Head Englieh Mistress for small high-class 
School in London. Gooi English subjects and 
Arithmetic. Good qualifications and experience 
essential. Res., £60 to £80.—A 7588. 


First Mistress required for high-class Private 
School in the North of England, to teach Geo- 
graphy, Botany, Arithmetic. Degree or equivalent, 
good experience. Res., £70 to £80.—A 7574. 

English Lecturer for Training College. Uni- 
versity Degree and good experience and Church- 
woman essential, to lecture on English Literature 
and Geography. Res., £70 to £80. —A 7382. 

English Mistress for good Recognized School, to 

teach English History and Literature and Latin. 

Degree or equivalent ; experience. Res., £55 to 

60.—A 7741. 
lish Mistress required for 
chool. University Graduate with experience es- 

sential. Res., £60.—A 7580. 


History Mistress for Church Public School, to 
teach Advanced History, with Latin, for Matricu- 
lation. Churchwoman. Res., 660.—A 7843. 


Upper Third Form Mistress for J.ondon 
Public School. General subjects, with Mathe- 
matics and English; German or Latin recom- 
mendation. Degree or equivalent ; experience or 
training. Non-res., £100 to £110.—A 7878. 

Assistant Mistress for Public High School, to 
teach advanced English, French, and General 
subjects. Degree or equivalent; experience or 
training. Non-res., £100 to £120.—A 778A. 

Third Form Mistress for Public High School, 
to teach Latin, elementary Mathematics, French, 
and General Form subjects. Degree or equivalent, 
and experience. Non-res., £90 to £100.—A 7809. 

Assistant Mistress for London Public School, 
to teach General subjects to Form I a, and Needle- 
work throughout School. Good experience. 
Non-res., £100.—A 7938. 

Mistress for Forms III. and IV. in good Recognized 
School. English subjects, elementary Latin, 
Mathematics. Botany. Certificated. Res., £40 
to £50.—C 7474. 

Assistant Mistress for high-class School near 
London. Good qualifications and Boarding School 
experience. To teach Mathematics and English 
subjects. Res., £50 to £60.—A 7655. 


Form Mistress ior large high-class School in 


En Public High 


London. General subjects, with History and 
Literature. Experience essential. Res., about 
£45---A 7550. 


Assistant Mistress for large Secondary School, 
to teach Mathematics, French, Geography, and 
Scripture, for Locals. Good qualifications and 
experience. Churchwoman. Res., £60.—A 7795. 


Boys’ Preparatory School in London. Non-res. 


post with fair salary.—C 7947. 
Junior Form Mistress for high-class Private 


School. General elementary subjects with French 
and German, Churchwoman. Res., £40 to £45. 
—C 7942. 


Mistrees for Preparatory Department of Boys’ 
Secondary School. Elementary Form work. Good 
experience. Conversational French a recommen- 
dation. Res., £40 to £50.—C 7723. 

Governess for Boys’ Preparatory School. 
Drawing, with French or German. Res., 
£50.—C 7903. 


CLASSICAL MISTRESSES. 


Classical Mistress for Public Secondary School. 
Good Classical Degree, to teach Latin and English 
subjects. Experience. Res., £80 to £90.—A 7631. 

Mistress, to teach Latin and elementary Mathe- 
matics in important High School. Churchwoman. 
Degree or equivalent. Experience. Non-res. 
post with fair salary.—A 7932. 

Classical Mistress, for High Class Private 
School, to teach Classics, History, and Botany. 
Goud qualifications and experience. Res., £60 to 
480.—A 7415. 


MATHEMATICAL MISTRESSES. 


Mathematical Mistress for important Public 
School. Oxford or Cambridge Mathematical 
Honours essential. Res., £80.—A 7818. 

Mathematical Mistress for Public High 
School, Elementary Science a recommendation. 
Experience. Non-res., £100.—A 7653. 

Mathematical Mistrese for Public School 
in West Indies. Degree or Cambridge Higher 
Local and experience essential. Non-res., £150, 
with rooms and passage.—A 7717. 

Mathematical Mistress for County School, 
to teach advanced Mathematics, with French and 
History. Degree or equivalent and experience 
essential, Res., about £80.—A 7891. 

Mistress, to teach Mathematics, Latin, and Science, 
in large high-class Day School in London. Non- 
res, £80 to £90.—A 7926. 

Mathematical Mistress for Roman Catholic 
Secondary School. R.C. essential. Res., £35 to 
£40.—C 7409. 


MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESSES. 


Language Mistress for Public High School, to 
teach advanced French with some Mathematics or 
Science. Degree or equivalent and experience. 
Non-res., £100.—A 7654. 

Assistant Mistress, to teach advanced French 
and Scripture, in Church Day School. Teachers’ 


Ablett’s 
$40 to 


Diploma and Churchwoman essential. Non-res., 
480 to £90.—A 7648. 
Aseistant Mistress, for high -class Private 


School, to teach German (acquired abroad). Con- 
versational French or Drawing a recommendation. 
Good qualifications and experience. Res., £50 to 
£60.—A 7636. 


SCIENCE MISTRESSES. 


Science Mistress for large Church Day School 
near London. University Degree and Training 
essential. Churchwoman. Non-res., £120 to 
4130.—A 7920. 


Science Mistress with Botany or Chemistry and 
Geography and Drilling. Non-res., £100 to £rro. 
—A 7728. 


SCIENCE MISTRESSES (continued). 


Assistant Science Mietress for large London 
Day School, to help with Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics. Non-res., £90.—A 7718. 


Science Mistress for Public Secondary School. 
Advanced Botany with elementary Chemistry and 
Physics. Res., £60 to £70.—A 7730. 


Science Mistress for important Secondary 
School, to teach Botany and Physics. Church- 
woman. Res., £40 to £50.—A 7755. 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES. 

Kindergarten Mistress for large Secondary 
Schoo! in London. Should hold certificates for 
Needlework, Cookery, Sick Nursing, or House- 
wiley. Res., £40 to £60; or non-res., up to £go. 
— D 79'9. 


ART MISTRESSES. 


Art Mistress for Public High School, to teach 
Drawing and Painting, and other subjects. 
Churchwoman. Non-res., £100 to £110—B 7372. 


Art Mistress for high-class Private School on the 
Soath Coast. Drawing in all branches. Must 
have had Art Training. Res., £50 increasing. 
—B 7757. 


MUSIC MISTRESSES. 

Music Mistress for Public Secondary School, to 
teach Piano, Theory, Harmony, Solo and Class 
Singing. Diploma. Churchwoman and experi- 
ence essential. Res., £60.—B 7807. 


Organist and Teacher of Voice Pro- 
duction for important high-class Private School. 
Churchwoman. Resident post with good salary. 
— B 7806. 

Music Mistress for important Church Public 
School. Pianoforte, Theory, Harmony, knowledge 
of Clavier and Organ a recommendation. Good 
experience, Churchwoman. Res., £60 to £70. 
—B 7848. 


Singing Mistress for County Secondary School, 


to teach Singing, with English and Arithmetic, to 
Pupil-leachers. Non-res , £80 to £90.—C 7613. 


TECHNICAL MISTRESSES. 
Teacher of Cookery, Neediework, and 
Laundry for County School. Non-res., about 
£90.—B 7820. 


FOREIGN MISTRESSES. 

French Mistress for high-class Private School in 
Pans. Good qualifications and experience in 
English Schools. Protestant. Res. post with 
high salary.—F 7664. 

French Mistress for high-class Private School on 
South Coast. Brevet Supérieur and experience 
in English School essential. Res., £50.—F 7864. 

French Mistress for high-class Private School 
near London. Good Diploma and experience. 
Res., from £40.—F 776s. 

German Music Mistrese required for high- 
class Private School near London. Res., £40.— 
F 7509. 


STUDENT TEACHERS. 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have a 
large number of Vacancies in good Schools for 
Student Teachers, with and without pre- 
miums. 


LADY MATRONS AND HOUSE 
MISTRESSES. 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY have several 
vacancies for qualified Lady Matrone and 
neue Mistresses in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools. 


Ladies desiring further information of any of the above and of other suitable Vacancies should write fully to Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, stating their age, qualifications, &c., and enclosing copies of their testimonials. 


NO CHARGE OF ANY KIND Is made to applicants unless an engagement be obtained through 
this Agency, when the terms are most reasonabie. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP DEPARTMENT. See page 798. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


BlacKie’s 


The features of this Series are (1) a plain text, 
clearly printed, the long vowels marked; (2) brief 
Introductions ; (3) a few Critical Notes, intended 
to serve as an introduction to textual criticism. The 
Scries has already been adopted by several Public 
Schools, and promises to be exceedingly popular. 


Volumes ready :— 


Hutropins; Edited by W. H. S. Jonas, M.A. 

. net. 

Horace.—Odes. I.-IV. Edited by W.H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. each net. 

Cicero.—_De Amicitia. Edited by Professor 
J. S. Rein, Litt.D. Gd. net. 

Livy.— Books V., VI. Edited by E. SEYMER 

'HOMPSON, M.A. 6d. each net. 
Virgil. — Aeneid VI. Edited by S. E. 
INBOLT, M.A. 6d. net. 
Virgil. — Bclogues. 


Edited by S. E. 
INBOLT, M.A. 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN. 


that they would do well to assimilate.” 


THE TEACHERS’ RABELAIS. 


study the science of education.” 


of the Cambridge Training College. . 


Experimental 


Science 


An Introduction to the Study of the 
Scientific Method. By MAYHOWE 
HELLER, B.Sc., and E. G. INGOLD. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


This excellent work is intended as a First Year's 
Course for pupils entering on the study of Science. 
It is based on the Scheme of the Committee of 
the British Association appointed to report on the 
teaching of Science and the means by which it 
might be improved. 


LIST OF CONTENTS.—Aims and Methods 
—Practical Arithmetic— Measurement of Length— 
Measurement of Area—Measurement of Volume— 
Measurement of Mass—Methods of Finding the 
Weight of Unit Volume of Various Materials— 
Floating Bodies—The Principle of Archimedes— 
The Weight and Pressure of Air—Measurement of 
the Pressure of the Atmosphere—General Effects 
of Heat on Matter—The Measurement of Hotness 
or Temperature — Measurement of Expansion — 
Solubility and Fusion— Evaporation and Crystalliz- 
ation — Simple Laboratory Operations — Object 
Lessons— Index. 


BLACKIE @& SON, Ltd., 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ Well worth reading.” 


Prepared by GERALDINE Hopcson, University College, Bristol. 

The Literary World says :—'' Seven short chapters from Rabelais’ immortal work have been translated ana purged of any coarseness that might offend, so as 
to enable the most particular among schoolmistresses to read them. A well written introduction shows the importance of this section of Rabelais’ work to all who 
The Morning Post says :—" It contains a really valuable essay on Rabelais as an educator.” 
“We most warmly commend this little book to the notice of teachers." 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN SWITZERLAND AND BAVARIA. 

EXCERPT FROM PrEFace. —‘‘ This book is the report of my work as Gilchrist Travelling Student in 1902. t À 
. - The towns in Switzerland which I visited were Neuchâtel, Lausanne, Geneva, Berne, Basle. Zurich ; and, in Bavaria, 
Munich, Nuremberg, Augsburg. I spent most of my time in the Public Secondary Schools for Girls, but went also to primary Schools, Normal Schools, and Train: 
ing Colleges, Schools of Domestic Science, Private Schools, and, in Bavaria, to Convents.” 


BlacHie’s 


English 
Texts 


Price 6d. each. Complete List on application. 


This Series has at once established itself. The 
variety of subject-matter, the novelty of treatment, 
and che real literary value of the laks selected, 
have commended themselves to teachers desirous 
of getting out of the old ruts. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD says: "They may be 
commended without reserve to the attention o 
teachers.” i 

THE ACADEMY says: ‘The series is worthy 
of special attention, marking as it does a new de- 
parture in educational books.” 

THE GUARDIAN says: "Messrs. Blackie's 
excellent series of English School Texts.” 

SCHOOL says: ‘‘This series is heartily to be 
commended to all those who are teaching the older 
girls and boys in our schools "’ 


BlacKie’s Library of Pedagogics 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. í 
Mr. Brereton is a well known inspector and lecturer, who has studied the subject of this brochure very carefully both at home and abroad. This book repro- 
duces the subject of three lectures, and will be found worthy of perusal by all teachers of modern languages. 


By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., Perse School, Cambridge. l l Pa 
The first chapter considers the claim of classical study to a unique educational value, and tries to determine the nature and extent of its peculiar contribution to 
education. Building on this foundation, the succeeding chapters sketch a three years’ course in Latin conceived on the lines of the latest educational thought and 
practice, and give many valuable suggestions as to method. ; pity 
The Athenzeum says :—‘ An eminently sane exposition of the ‘new’ method of studying Latin and Greek. Most teachers will find something in these pages 
The Spectator says :—‘' Mr. Jones gives some very valuable hints. 


Layng’s 
New Algebra 


Part I. Just Published. 2s. 6d. 


An entirely new work, by Mr. A. E. LAYNG, 
whose Arithmetic, Euolid, Bxeroises 
in Algebra, &c., are so widely known and 


appreciated. 


LIST OF CONTENTS.—1. Positive and Neg- 


ative Numbers. 2. Plotting a Point. 3. Opera- 
tions with Negative Numbers. 4. Generalized 
Arithmetic. 5. Numerical Substitution. 6. Graphs 
—Applications of Algebraic Methods (i.), Miscel- 
laneous Exercises (i.) 7. Operations with Mo- 
nomials. 8. Operations with Brackets. 9. Simple 
Equations. 10. Problems — Applications (ii), 
Miscellaneous Exercises (ii.) 11. Simultaneous 
Simple Equations involving Two Unknowns. 
12. Problems. 13. Factors. 14. Easy Quadratic 
Equations. 15. Problems — Applications (iii.), 
Miscellaneous Exercises (i1i.). 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 


By Miss ISAREL RHYS. l 
It is published at the recommendation of the Council 


50 OLD BAILEY, 


BlacKie’s 
French 
Texts 


Vie de Polichinelle et ses nombreuses 
Aventures. Octave FEUILLET. 1s. 
Histoire de la Mére Michel et de son 

Chat. E. pe LA BÉDOLILIÈRE. ors. 

Two lavishly illustrated Volumes. Stories that 
have been popular with several generations of 
French Children. 

L’Anniversaire de Blanche. = (Scenes 
for young pupils). By Crémence Savnois. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 


French Plays 


Bouilly.— L'Abbé de l’Bpée. W. G. 
Hartroc, B.A. Price 8d. 
Molière. — Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
G. H. CLarKe, M.A. 
Two New Volumes of Blackie's Series of French 
Plays. Mr. Clarke's edition is specially valuable by 
reason of its complete Glossary to Moliére’s works. 


ls. net. Just published. 


ls. net. 


ls. net. 


The Teachers’ Ald says :— 


Is. net. 


=- French 
Composition 


French Oomposition by Imitation, 
with Bxercises in Syntax and in 
Free Oomposition. By HUBERT 
BROWN, B.A. Cloth, 2s. 


The method followed is of a particularly novel 
and practical character. The main purpose is so 
to drive home by repetition the words and idioms 
used in a piece of composition that they are 
thoroughly assimilated from the first, and the 
danger of their being forgotten as far as possible 
eliminated, On each of the left-hand pages three 
English extracts (A, B, and C) are given. The 
pieces B and C contain the same subject matter as 
A, put into a different form. but requiring the 
same words, phrases, and idioms as have been used 
in A. The right-hand or opposite pages contain & 
version in French of the extract A. 


Full particulars of this excellent little work wiil 
be sent on application. 


LONDON, E.C. 


London: Printed by C. F. Honcson & Son, 2 Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by WiLLiam Rice, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post free on 
application. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo 
recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES 
PERCIVAL POSTGATE. 

Sin Two Vols. Large post 4to. 
Vol. IL., 25s. net ; or Part I., 12s. net; Part II., r2s. net. 
Vol. I1., 258. net; or Part III., gs. net; Part IV., 9s. net; Part V., 6s. net. 
Contents or Vor. I.—Part I. Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, 
Tibullus.—Part II. Propertius, Ovid. 


Contents or VoL. I1.—Part III. Grattius, Manilius, Phaedrus, Aetna, Persius, 
Lucan, Valerius Flaccus. — Part IV. Calpurnius Siculus, Columella X, Silius 
Italicus, Statius.— Part V. Martial, Juvenal, Nemesianus. 


THE POCKET HORACE. 


HORACE. The Latin Text, with Conington’s Translation on 
Opposite Pages. Complete in One Volume. Printed on thin paper for the 
pocket. Bound in stamped sheepskin. 5s. net; or, limp cloth, as. net. 


*,* Also in Two Parts: THE ODES AND CARMEN SECULARE. Cloth, 


1s. 6d. net ; limp leather, cut flush, 2s. net. THE SATIRES, EPISTLES, AND 
ART OF POETRY. Cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, cut flush, 2s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful little volume, that scholars and ay who have forgotten their 
scholarship will be glad to put in a corner of their valise when starting for the holidays. 
Take it all round, no translation can rival Conington's."— The Journal of Education. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 
Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridye. 
taken from the British Official Records. 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

Also a Cheaper Edition, without the Illustrations. 


By J. HoLLAND Rose, Litt.D., late 

Largely compiled from new materials 

In Two Vols., large post 8vo, with 
Third Edition, 18s. net. 

Two Vols. ros. net. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 
THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Jucia DE 


W. ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. By Mary KNIGHT POTTER. 
THE, ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. By Jutta bE W. 


ADDISON, 


THE ART OF TNE VATICAN. By Mary KNIGHT POTTER. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED POETS. 


Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated by 


ELRKANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 7s. 6d 


POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Decorated by Rospert ANNING BELL. With an 
Water RAveicH, M.A, Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and Deco- 
rated by Byam’ SHAw. With an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
C.B. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. ‘ 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated by 
peat os Bett. Withan Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, 
oti. 78. Od. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated and 


Decorated by W. HeatH Rosinson. With an Introduction by H. N 
Witirams. Second Edition. ós. K Sa 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including '*' Samson Agonistes ” 


and ‘‘ Comus"). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Edited by Jonn Dennis. 


Illustrated and 
Introduction by Professor 


Selected and 
With Ilustrations by R. ANNING BRLL. 6s. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 
TENNYSON. By Morton Luce. ‘ Author of New Studies in Tennyson,” 
&c. With Bibliography. Fcap 8vo. 6s. i 


HANDBOOK TO ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
Fcap 8vo. 6s. 


B 
Seventh Edition, Revised, with a Bibhcepaphy, 


London: GHORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal 
Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.O. 


ACQUIESCENCE.* 
By E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 


F there is an imsufferable thing in the world, it is the ré/e 
of the “laudator temporis acti,” who thinks that everything 
was better in his day and that his duty to the rising generation 
is merely to tell them so. That “the world went very well 
then” is the natural illusion of grown-up children reviewing a 
half-remembered past. It zever went very well, though it did 
not always go equally badly, and the idea of a golden age in a 
comparatively recent past should be tenderly effaced from our 
mind, like that of the Battle of Waterloo having been won on 
the playing-fields of Eton—that beautiful, but unhistorical and 
most ungeographical, delusion. 

On the other hand, mere compliments to the current genera- 
tion are quite as tiresome, and, if they have any effect at all, 
even more detrimental. Public schools are, in the nature of 
things, nests of self-approval, “ by the happy prompt instinctive 
way of youth,” as Browning says, and the volume of this genial 
emotion needs no artificial increase. If, as all men allow, con- 
ceit in the individual is an odious characteristic, humour would 
suggest that it cannot be a decorative virtue in a community. 
But how many tides will have flowed and ebbed under London 
Bridge, before this humble platitude wins acceptance on hill or 
playing-field, down or water-meadow, among pinewoods or 
heather, by Cam or Isis! 

It is better, perhaps, to provoke a discussion on some point 
which concerns the present and future as much as the past, and 
I chose the subject of “ acquiescence” as one which is never 
out of date, though perhaps it may seem vague, and less clear 
than comprehensive. Let me premise some limitation of it. 
The acquiescence of boys in the general tone and tradition of 
their school is not what I meant—that is a large subject, in- 
extricably connected with a still larger one—to wit, the 
expediency of large boarding schools, and the consequent 
separation of boys from parents during the whole period of 
adolescence for more than three quarters of the year. That 
question will never die, nor perhaps ever be solved—but I do 
not mean to raise it to-night. The “acquiescence” I mean is 
the acquiescence of masters in things neither in themselves 
quite harmless or indifferent, nor, of course, on the other hand, 
corrupt or intolerable, but second-rate, and tending to in- 
efficiency, both intellectual and moral. IfI had the audacity to 
specify the true function of a society like this, I should venture 
to say it was “to be the enemy of acquiescence ”—never to 
forget that the good is the enemy of the better. When, some 
five and twenty years ago, I was drawn into the net of the U.U., 
I remember feeling very strongly that as a “homo unius 
scholae” I had everything to learn, though I had no disposition 
to ascribe perfection to my own school. But my thirty years of 
schoolmastering, which left, no doubt, almost 7o impression on 
any other minds, left one deep impression on my own, that 
optimism on the part of masters is dangerously apt to have for 
its basis acquiescence in much that sorely needs repression. 
That boys between twelve and nineteen do, with rare exceptions, 
abhor all study except in some one direction, and desire a gay 
and unvexed time, at school and afterwards, if possible, is pure 
human nature, and I see no use or sense in denouncing it or 
them ; that their tough gregarious resistance to work beyond 
the limit of comfort and ease is not to be overcome by a mere 
frontal attack, but must be somehow circumvented—I entirely 
believe : that we have got to get round them—now that mis- 
cellaneous flogging and semi-starvation and tyranny by deputy 
have gone out of fashion—by some more skilful adaptation of 
means to ends, is undeniable. But the worst method of all is 
to let Zem get round us. That way lies popularity, that way 
acquiescence, that way real inefficiency ; we tend to the pio 
duction of scholastic mentors who can’t dear to be disliked by 
any one. The gradual effect of too yielding an amiability on 
the character of the master himself, we need not, for the moment, 
discuss ; my point is that the boys are harmed, in the long run, 
by having an affable older friend who shares their prejudices too 
nearly. He does not really share them—he imitates them, 
dramatizes them, puts himself at the boys’ point of view too 
constantly—all for a good motive, but not, I think, with an 
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uniformly good result. In effect, he tends to develop that type 
of public-school boy who recently has been put rather pro- 
minently before us. 

l carelessly omitted to preserve the magazine of a year or two 
back in which Sir O. Lodge vigorously impugned the ordinary 
products of our schools, and affirmed that we turn intelligent, 
wide-eyed, and eager children into youths interested in nothing 
particular except athletics and sport, and carrying forward, for 
the battle of life, the somewhat modest equipment of rather 
good manners and almost no ideas. I think I am not exagger- 
ating his views, though I have had to trust to memory in 
reproducing them. He would, no doubt, admit, as, probably, 
all of us would, that the genuinely intellectual boy is his own 
salvation and “safe from all devices human”—the problem is, 
how to catch and kindle the mzzds of ordinary, fairly intelligent 
boys, and keep them from complete absorption in pastimes. 
Herein, Sir Oliver thinks we fail in large measure—and I wish 
it were possible to deny it. His two antagonists—one a past 
member of this society, the other a present member, whom 1 
hoped we might have seen here to-night—Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and the Head Master of Marlborough—took, I think, different 
lines of defence. A sombre gloom settles down over the ardour 
of Mr. Benson’s spirit when he contemplates the struggle with 
parental Philistinism—it towers over him like the genie released 
from the bottle, an awful shape “ ineluctabilis fati.” One or two 
“sighs of the soul” may illustrate his attitude. “ All school- 
masters know the impossibility of contending successfully, in 
both the moral and intellectual regions, against an undercurrent 
of adverse home influence or apathy. Most boys instinctively, 
and rightly, feel the home life to be the real life, and they are 
not likely, unless in exceptional cases, to adopt the school 
standard as a superior one, nor would it be at all desirable that 
they should.” But for what possible purpose are boys sent 
away from home at all, unless it is to breathe an atmosphere 
which wz/7/ imbue them, in certain directions, with something 
superior to what the average home presents ? That the moral 
dangers of school are greater than those of home is a mere 
platitude ; yet “adverse home influence or apathy” will run 
any, except the most corrupt, school hard, in the downward 
race, whether we contemplate its moral or its intellectual effect. 
This acquiescence in parental shortcomings, as if they had a 
right, as well as an irresistible power, to predominate against 
all external effort, seems to me'a counsel of despair. I goa step 
further : I think that despondent acquiescence in the so-called 
atmosphere of home resistance is the one thing which gives 
such resistance any dominant force at all; and that to yield to 
it even in theory—lI feel certain that Mr. Benson’s practice has 
been all the other way—is unjust not only to boys, but ina still 
higher degree to parents. 

Afterall—I make no apology for repeating what I have said once, 
if not twice, before on occasions like this—after all, we get along 
and favourable chance not only of directing the young ideas, but 
also of operating on the ingrained prejudices of age. Fancy, with 
three-quarters of the year in hand, at the impressionable time 
of boys’ lives, being Aofeless of countermining the Philistinism 
of, say, the worthy stock-broker who thinks his boys, like himself, 
can get on very well without Greek or poetry or science! If 
Mr. Benson and those who think with him were not awed by 
the apparent difficulties, by the frown of the genie out of the 
bottle, we should not only see more rapid change in the boys, 
but the bewildered stock-broker, under filial pressure, would be 
attending an evening Dante class in no time! Putting all 
raillery apart, as one of the things that, as the Apostle says, 
are “ not convenient,” may we not say that the parent who is 
really the enemy of his son’s mental and moral development is 
rather less frequent than he is thought to be? I daresay he 
exists, as a type, this parent whose idea in sending his son here 
or there is that he may exhibit hereditary plutocratic foibles, 
secure the awe-striking privilege of proximity to some youthful 
aristocrats, spoil his digestion early,and waste the paternal dollars: 
but, though he be a recurring reality, he is zof an omnipotent 
necessity ! he is not to be contemplated with the pensive and 
wistful “ God mend all!” but with the more strenuous * Nay, 
but we must help him to mend it!” The worst of this 
acquiescence is that it is infectious, and, in a way, popular. It 
has gripped also the nameless author of those “ Upton Letters ” 
that most of us have been reading : “ ecce signum” on page 
48 :— 

I declare that it makes me very sad sometimes to see these well- 


groomed, well-mannered, rational, manly boys a!l taking the same 
view of things, all doing the same things, smiling politely at the 
eccentricities of any one who finds matter for serious interest in books, 
art, or music ; all splendidly reticent about their inner thoughts, with a 
courteous respect for the formalities of religion and the formalities of 
work; perfectly correct, perfectly complacent, with no irregularities or 
angular preferences of their own, with no admiration for anything but 
athletic success, and no contempt for anything but originality of ideas. 
They are so nice, so gentlemanly, so easy to get on with, and yet, in 
another region, they are so dull, so unimaginative, so narrow-minded. 
They cannot all, of course, be intellectual or cultivated, but they ought 
to be more tolerant, more just, More wise. They ought to be able to 
admire vigour and enthusiasm in every department, instead of in one 
or two, and it is we who ought to make them feel so, and we have 
already too much to do!” 


Now this picture is piteous, because it is largely, though 
not, of course, wholly—I suppose Original Sin must claim 
its undefined share in the matter—largely the result of gentle 
acquiescence. It is credible that these things ave so; it is 
incredible that they must be so. As for what zs attained 
under these conditions—to wit, decorous apathy, with good 
manners and no ideas—it is not for one or two, at least, of 
those present to’deny that “ Manners Makyth Man.” But what 
sort of man, and particularly what sort of ruling class, results 
from thinking that manners suffice without knowledge and 
ideas underlying them, I shrink from defining more closely : 1s 
it not written in the books of M. Arnold passim, and especially 
in “Friendship’s Garland,” in the immortal sketch of Lord 
Lumpington and the Rev. Esau Hittall? My point is that this 
state of things spells failure in large letters—failure on our 
part, the masters’ part. I can well believe, and hasten to say, 
that probably the man who sees the case so clearly and 
describes it so poignantly is not the most, but the least, guilty 
of us all. Another thing, also, I am even more anxious to say: 
I take these Uptonians as a type, not as a locality ; we all 
know them, at every school; in Utopia only are there no 
Uptonians. Circumstances, no doubt, make them more 
numerous here, less numerous there — circumstances, chief 
among which I should reckon wealth, prospective wealth, that 
potent and eternal soporific of the intellect and canker of the 
moral fibre. High birth stimulates pride—often disastrously, 
sometimes to noble effect ; but encouraged pride of purse—en- 
couraged, I mean, by foolish parents and hangers-on among 
the boys—is at once the poison and the grave of youthful 
ardour and imagination. I wonder how many people have 
said, in watching this type of youth at i or University or 
in after life: “ Thank Heaven I wasn’t born fich!” l 

Mr. Fletcher, if I remember right, took a less desponding pont 
of view, suggesting that earlier specialization, concentration on 
the favourite or least disliked subject, would enable us to get 
more effectively at the intellect of non-studious boys. The 
theory is, of course, well worth considering, and has nothing 
cowardly or “acquiescent ” about it. My principal doubt !s 
whether by it we do not sacrifice too soon the discipline (which, 
after all, is invaluable) of learning to do things which are not 
pleasant, though they are useful and, in the ideal sense, #eces- 
sary. Platitude as it may sound, schoolmasters do need to 
remind themselves that no school ought to be content with 
success in teaching pleasures or even the pleasurable parts of 
knowledge : a school is only half a school unless it makes the 
standard higher in /aégrious things. 

I am aware, of course, that the struggle, whatever it may 
amount to, against parental obduracy and Philistinism falls 
very unequally upon the different grades of the teaching pro- 
fession. To the house master, e.g., I can well conceive that 1t 
is, at any rate, a serious addition to his labours, and urges 
him unconsciously to “acquiescence.” It is so difficult, he 
feels, to be “a man of letters ” in the double sense of the term. 
Those, on the other hand, who never rise out of the ranks get 
comparatively clear of it. Their battle is apt to be with the 
boy himself, and sometimes with the house master. prenen 
trying to get some domestic pressure put upon an idle boy 0 
good abilities, and only succeeding in getting the aan 
that, apart from his work, the boy “was so sweet about the 
house!” Sometimes, however, one came into direct contact 
with parental emotions. Having a lifelong prejudice that you 
can’t really get at classical literature except through a pre- 
liminary medium of your own, I casually named passages from 
some twenty books, half of them novels and the other 7 
poems, any one of which I thought would lend a zest to t 
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Greek and Latin which we were reading. I received a letter 
shortly, written more in sorrow than in anger, yet in a good 
deal of both, from a parent, complaining that only three weeks 
before the examination I had added twenty books to the term’s 
work! I felt like a convicted slave-driver, though my sole 
weapons had been, say, a chapter of “ Westward Ho!” and 
“The Passing of Arthur.” I imagine the parent must have 
thought the latter was a treatise on examinations. 

The temptation, towards acquiescence, that spreads its net 
most widely is, I think, that, of too great deference—not to 
the parental, but to the juvenile, point of view. Domestically, 
it means less friction, but eventually less intelligence and 
energy. Boys who practically get their own way repay you, as 
a rule, with an external civility and often with real liking. It 
will not be found, I think, that the master’s position is really 
strengthened by fiat. Wherever he is really acquiescent— 
tolerant, that is, of the guantum suff. view of work and of the 
cheaper forms of schoolboy ideals—shere will be found, more 
than elsewhere, the subtle suppression of intellectual interests 
and of moral ambitions ; there the gradual extinction of any 
aspirations, except those whose object is social prominence and 
athletic notoriety. Attention has been called of late to the odd 
instinct of boys that leads to persecution of those who get on 
intellectually by those who don’t themselves value intellectual 
success at all, and who wouldn’t be at the top of the class if they 
could—the dog-in-the-manger instinct, in fact. John Leech 
took it off years ago: “I can’t sing and I can’t speak French ; 
but I can punch your head.” But to lay the blame, as many 
do, purely upon athletics is not, I think, just. The rea/ athlete 
1s seldom the brightest, but still more seldom the dullest, of 
boys, and hardly ever the most reluctant to be taught. The 
vicarious athlete, the fellow who knows the odds, looks on at 
the matches, and wallows in the sporting papers, is the real 
enemy. After all, if every boy A/ayed cricket as long as the 
aspirants to the eleven do, would he really waste much time? 
Cricket takes up about two months of the school year, and 
those the least fit, during sunlit hours, for indoor work, of any. 
No boy, again, does or can play football for enormous lengths 
of time. I am not quite sure about boating : opportunities 
are so very different that [ should prefer to hear the opinions of 
others to giving any of my own. At Oxford I thought the river 
was salvation to the studious. But the acquiescence that lets 
these things dominate the whole horizon of boys and half that 
of the master means obfuscation, and ends in the production 
everywhere of too many “ Uptonians ”—by which, let me re- 
peat, I mean that /v~e of boy and youth so vigorously analyzed 
by the author of the now famous letters. 

I am tempted to add a word on a topic which may seem 
rather /vo collateral, or even irrelevant—which, however, to me 
seems to havea real bearing on the matter in hand: I mean the 
fone of contemporary school fiction. Since the far-off days when 
“Tom Brown” charmed every public-school man and many 
others, till we almost forgot to ask why the great and fearless 
Arnold paused so long before dispatching Flashman on the 
road which led him, I think, towards Botany Bay, we have had 
various “school” novels, and to-day some brilliant examples. 
Even those whose retrospective view of their own schools falls 
short of enthusiasm can enjoy, and sympathize with, the op- 
timism which dominates these books. But optimism has its 
dangers ; may I point out one or two? In one book the hero 
is finely and skilfully drawn ; but the next most prominent 
character is the object of public interest, and even enthusiasm, 
on the ground, in the main, that he is a brilliant bat and cover- 
point. Otherwise, this youth is all that a boy should abhor 
being. He is a cad, a snob, a liar, a fraud; he not only 
gambles, but takes good care to find an adversary who has 
more money than sense. To say that he is no gentleman is 
greatly to understate the case. But he ¢s a good field and bat, 
and is represented as the object of much admiration and 
almost universal interest ; he even fascinates virtuous and really 
manly boys into the web of his weaving. Yet the head master— 
surely the most ineffable specimen that ever held what Captain 
Costigan calls ‘that responsible steetion ”—is positively almost 
afraid to punish this animal “because he is in the eleven”; 
wavers between flogging and expelling him, and eventually 
gives him his choice. Mindful of the great imminent match, 
he—not being a coward—that is the only vice he has aot got— 
chooses the former alternative (which turns out a mere sham), 
and he retires to breakfast with one of his chums on particularly 


fine salmon cutlets. He does rather well in the match, and— 
“ mirabile dictu !”—no one seems to see either the humour or 
the scandal of the situation. Stranger still, it is neither 
meant for a satire nor for a comic opera: it is meant for 
realism—for a not improbable and not disgraceful, though, of 
course, imaginary, situation. With the villain of the piece we 
need not concern ourselves further ; but surely this inconceiv- 
able head master may, in the sphere of imagination, fitly follow 
Mr. Gilbert’s comical cleric into “the congenial gloom of a 
colonial bishopric.” All this misdrawing comes of too much 
acquiescence in the more absurd prejudices of school life— 
mistaken for virtues. 

A more serious question arises, if I mistake not, elsewhere. 
It is difficult to feel confident that bullying is so much on the 
decline as has recently been thought, when an author, de- 
scribing a present-day school, can introduce as not improbable 
a scene so detestable as that quoted by “ Kappa” and duly 
stigmatized by that writer. The imaginary bully might give a 
good many points to a medixval inquisitor and win easily. 
His ingenuity is fiendish ; no other word will suffice. If he 
belonged to an unprivileged class, he would have a year’s 
“hard.” Yet apparently the author, though, of course, dis- 
approving, thinks these things have some palliation, as natural 
to “virility,” in youth. This plea is acquiescence—I take leave 
to say it is also poison. The man who really thinks that callous 
cruelty is a part of manliness could think anything. Schools 
have been hells-upon-earth before now, and may be so now or 
in the future if arfy specious and glozing terms are to be put in 
currency that connect manliness with readiness to zv/lict pain. All 
acquiescence, every atom of toleration, in this matter is grossly 
unjust—not merely, nor even mostly, to the victims, but, above 
all, to the bully, potential or actual. It 1s he whose character 
is vitiated and corrupted by immunity, as “ Kappa” sees and 
some of the novelists do z#o/ see. I know not by what rule of 
ethics the offences—we all know them; take stealing money 
for one, though not the only one—for which boys are, and 
probably wisely, expelled, should be considered more grave 
and final than deliberate and disgusting cruelty to the weak 
and young. Such a trick as that described in one of these 
novels—the trick of the turned-up bedstead (I put aside the 
abominable motive that in this particular case prompted it)— 
might easily lead to death or, at the very least, to brain fever. 
We know only too vividly that much less than this—mere pro- 
longed teasing—may drive a sensitive child to suicide. Honour 
to the novelists for their bright, optimistic idealism in glorify- 
ing this or that school. I only plead with them to remember 
that “ corruptio optimi pessima.” 

It is the privilege of the old and outworn to raise dim and 
grey spectres like acquiescence, and to leave the task, of laying 
the sad and perhaps unreal phantom, to others. But one thing 
may be added in this connexion. If the spectre zs a reality, it 
is idle to say that he cannot be exorcised, and therefore, like 
other family ghosts, had better not be alluded to. ‘“* There’s 
the respect ” that makes evil things survive! There are zo im- 
possibilities in the training of the young except to those who 
begin by believing that there are, and eternally taking the 
devrepos mAovs for fear of storms, for fear of not rising in the 
profession, for fear of becoming unpopular with boys, for fear 
of the orthodox—shall I add, for fear of the genial derision of 
Mr. Wells? Some resolute preference of things of the mind— 
I don’t mean merely literature, though that is an important one 
—to the things of the body is, we all know, the hardest thing to 
teach boys. It will not always, nor even often, lead to popular- 
ity or to professional success. But the material upon which 
any master is working is too important to allow such rewards 
to be his chief care. After all, he has no enemy a tenth part 
so formidable as the spirit of acquiescence that nestles so cosily 
in the softer side of each one of us. 


Tue Rev. G. M. GLAZERROOK, lately Head Master of Clifton 
College, has been appointed by the Crown to a Canonry in Ely Cathe- 
dral. That Canon Glazebrook has deserved well of the State we 
should be the last to dispute, but we do dispute the policy of pension- 
ing the superannuated members of one profession by awarding them 
the prizes of another and distinct profession. In the long run, neither 
Church nor school benefits thereby. Dr. Glazebrook was born in 
1853, and was ordained deacon and priest in 1890, on his appoint 
ment to the Head Mastership of-Clifton,College. l 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Lucian. By H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER. 


(14s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


Comes a new translation of Lucian, in four neat, olive-green 
volumes. We find it eminently readable, and from the English 
we divine it to be the work of scholars. Let us for this once 
shirk the business of close verbal criticism and try to catch a 
few impressions from the book. Yet that readers may judge 
its texture for themselves we will trim our slight article with a 
sample or two, hoping thus to give our jottings worth. 

First of all be it observed that the name of the author, hateful 
still to many good people, need really cause no great alarm. 
Not every line that he wrote is for the family circle ; but the 
gravest charge against him, that of blasphemy, must go by the 
board. It is the penalty of the versatile to be misunderstood. 
The reputation of Proteus would perhaps have stood higher had 
he been more stable, a reluctance tə prophesy being, in general, 
an endearing quality. An Empusa was dreaded chiefly for her 
changefulness. And Lucian of Samosata, a reasonably earnest 
man in life, the creator of a new literary form, a weaver of strange 
adventures, a popular lecturer, a lover, if not a connoisseur, of 
art, and ultimately a high Roman official, would not have sur- 
vived chiefly as Lucian the blasphemer, had he not shown to the 
world so many sides that for long it found go leisure to study 
one completely. But in truth, although Mie imputation of 
blasphemy brought his name into the “Index of Forbidden 
Books,” he can hardly be convicted of the offence ; nor has the 
story that he was torn to pieces by dogs in punishment for it 
any other parentage than the wish of an orthodox Christian that 
heretics should perish as miserably as possible. Let us see how 
the matter actually stood. 

If there be just three sorts of minds, the merely receptive, the 
critical, and the constructive, Lucian’s must indisputably be 
ranked with the second. To understand the critical cast of his 
mind is the principal essential to an understanding of the man. 
Inevitably critical was the attitude that he adopted towards 
religion, and towards the various philosophies interpreting 
religion among which he found himself. The Age of the 
Antonines, in which he lived, was marked by a certain revival 
of faith in the supernatural; but he could nowhere get rest. 
Odious to him were, on the one hand, the innumerable gods of 
the Olympian hierarchy ; on the other, the deistic tendencies 
of the Cynic School. He might have sought comfort under the 
mantle of the Stoics, who would have saved the old deities by 
means of allegorical interpretations, had not his practical good 
sense rejected their subtleties. Perhaps ultimately he set most 
store by Epicurus. But the Epicureans had failed to perceive 
that rors fainéants, be they gods or men, will in the end be 
deposed ; and to be an Epicurean at this time was to be an 
atheist among newly awakened believers. Negation was too 
positive a step for Lucian to take, especially at the cost of social 
obloquy. He adhered to no sect, being not convinced that any 
possessed the truth. As to Christianity, he certainly was never 
a Christian : he therefore cannot have been, as was once thought, 
an apostate. He knew the Christian religion only as one of the 
current “philosophies,” as a doctrine reputed to make bad 
citizens of those who accepted it, as an Eastern form of the 
monotheism that he rated no more highly than the crude poly- 
theism of the vulgar herd. He was a blasphemer only if it be 
blasphemy to speak scornfully of the unknown. His was nota 
sinning against the light, but a shooting of arrows into the 
dark. As to the “ Philopatris,” for which he has been most 
severely condemned, and to which he probably owed his place 
on the “ Index,” he did not even write it. 

The reader, then, nay take up the new Lucian (which, more- 
over, has been purged a little in the fouler places) quite boldly. 
Perhaps, as he turns the pages, he will be struck, as we were 
struck, by an occasional modernity of tone ; or, to put it other- 
wise, the discourse seems at times to lie quite close to us. 


Eros is compelled to let the Muses go free: for “they are so | 


grand, always studying and composing.” In this way is it 
figured that mental occupation guards most effectually against 
unwholesome thoughts. 
thing is said less well—sounds, in fact, like some trite maxim 
filched from a copy-book. Yet the thought itself is modern. 
Turn again to that splendid passage in the “ Vision,” where the 


Put our modern wording, and the , 
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two phantom women, Statuary ang Culture, are represented as 
contending for the boy Lucian. Culture? No. If we may 
trust our feeling, Culture aims at producing refinement of 
mind or habits; she who would also instil virtue is called 
Education. But, under whatever names, the same rivals still 
dispute the young life, one recommending the arts that yield 
most wealth, the other proffering quite different fruits. Is not 
this, put into the mouth of Culture or Education, just what the 
true modern Education proclaims to-day ? 


Be governed by me, on the other hand, and your first reward shall 
be a view of the many wondrous deeds and doings of the men of old; 
you shall hear their words and know them all, what manner of men 
they were; and your soul, which is your very self, I will adorn with 
many fair adornments, with self-mastery and justice and reverence and 
mildness, with consideration and understanding and fortitude, with love 
of what is beautiful, and yearning for what is great; these things it is 
that are the true and pure ornaments of the soul. 


But light themes, too, are touched in a seemingly modern 
vein. Hear Chrysippus explain why he took fees from his 
disciples : “ The world is made up of diffusion and accumulation. 
I accordingly practise my pupil in the former, and myself in the 
latter.” You might, for a jest, palm that off on the innocent as 
extracted from a libretto by Mr. Gilbert. We are not minded, 
however, to spare our readers the search for plums; nor will 
we pause even to elucidate how Carlyle’s “gigman” was anti- 
cipated by the Greeks with an “eight-hoof man,” respectable 
as having a waggon and two oxen. But this must not be left 
unsaid: that the modernity is apparent, and not real ; that it is 
accidental and not essential in Lucian’s work. We lay stress 
on the fact because we have ourselves often urged: that con- 
fusion is wrought by bringing the ancients to our own level and 
interpreting them in the terms of a changed life. To read them 
aright you must ascend to the airy heights on which they dwell. 
Lucian appears now and then to be modern chiefly because he 
was cosmopolitan, and because, after all, human nature changes 
slowly, and in the spacious empire of the Antonines men did not 
a few of the things that men do now. It is true that he would 


himself have winced at the suggestion—does he not ridicule 


Diogenes as a citizen of the world, coming from “ Everywhere”? 
But the stamp of cosmopolitanism was impressed on him by 
circumstances. Born a Syrian, he travelled as a rhetorician in 
Ionia, in Greece, in Italy, in Gaul, and in Paphlagonia. He 
must have spoken Latin, however imperfectly ; Greek he learned 
so well that he could use it for literary purposes. Although he 
settled at Athens in middle life, and did much of his best writing 
there, his eye was turned less on the little Greek world about 
the city than on the great Roman world over which he had 
roamed. A man with sucha history must necessarily have been 
cosmopolitan, must necessarily have been free from national 
limitations and national prejudices. 

Another reason why Lucian stands, or seems to stand, less re- 
mote from us than other ancient authors lies in*his wit. For 
wit is of no particular century, and what was witty in the second 
is witty in the twentieth, always provided that the decay of the 
object salted has not caused the salt to lose its savour, Wits 
a frequent accompaniment of the critical mind : as witness the 
case of Voltaire as well as that of Lucian. But so we are brought 
to the old parailel, and face to face with a temptation to enlarge 
on those general characteristics of Lucian which are recorde 
in all the text-books. We resist it, and set down rather the 
faults of our subject, these being matters that biographers are 
prone to ignore. As we have hinted, his mouth was not always 
clean; but then he was not, like some modern offen ders, 4 
dirty dog in order to hide the fact that he was a dull one. He 
had that love of quotation which is often a cloak for poverty 
of thought. His Attic was not of the purest water. But, worst 
of all, his facts are seldom truly odserved. “The Dependent 
Scholar,” for example, reads like a cenfo made up aut of 
Juvenal. Khetoricians and rhetorical poets had a stock of 
commonplaces to display which effectively was their art., We 
would gladly exchange half a score of the dialogues for a Faithful 
picture of life as it was lived at Antioch, or even at Sarsciosala 
But let us end with a word of gratitude towards Lucian and not 
with unkindly censure. To put laughter into the heart of = Ma, 
as the Syrian could put it, is at times no less medicinal t han t0 
ply him with tragic doses of terror and pity. These are 
moments of ill health when our readers will still do well [0 @ 
Lucian in. 
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“Regions of the World Series.” — The Far East. 
ARCHIBALD LITTLE. (Clarendon Press.) 

This volume of Mr. Mackinder’s excellent series is fortunate 
in an author so intimately connected with the Far East that 
apology has to be made for his proof sheets as read by eyes 
nearer home. We could have wished this opportunity taken 
to retrench the Mongol idiom “and which,” that abounds on 
Mr. Little’s pages: nor have his printers and proof readers 
served him well in a quotation from Horace on the last page. 
But such points are trifles balanced against a mass of ın- 
formation, at first hand, from a writer whose acquaintance 
with China goes back to the burning of Shanghai's suburbs in 
1860. 

As Mr. Little brings out by his arrangement, China is the 
heart of the Far East, all its countries, except Japan, being past 
or present dependencies of that ancient empire—from which, 
too, came Japan’s civilization. The Chinese power still reaches 
to the furthest recess of that amphitheatre of mountains en- 
closing the Pacific side of Asia by its spreading arms. Perhaps 
the cradle of this long-lived nation was the inner hollow of 
steppes and deserts, where the rivers are lost in shrinking 
lakes and salt marshes, and the thin oases of cultivation stand 
always endangered by moving sands that have buried great 
cities like those Dr. Stein recently brought to light—a ruined 
region, yet, even in historical times, it has more than once 
generated storms of Tartar conquest that swept over Asia. 
China keeps feebler hold on the Tibetan boss of naked land 
Standing up as citadel of superstition, and water supply of 
richer plains. Hence flow the huge rivers that water the 
valleys of China and Indo-China, cutting their way through 
a maze of mountains to spread over fertile flats and to push 
out the coast-line of their shifting deltas at a rate visible in 
the life of one generation. Mr. Little tells us that Shanghai 
will soon lie inland, as the port of Newchwang, already moved 
thirty miles down stream, now stands twenty miles above the 
silting mouth. Nearlya thousand miles above its estuary, the 
Yangtse Kiang rolls a mass of water estimated as two hundred 
and forty-four times greater than that of the Thames at London, 
thickly charged with solid matter to choke up its sluggish 
channels of exit. The other great river of China, the Hoang-Ho, 
has shifted its mouth repeatedly within three or four degrees 
of latitude, and nine different beds of it can be traced on the 
plain. Nature here seems less conservative than man. 

Our author is specially well qualified to speak of the great 
water-ways of China, with their falling back-water reservoirs, 
and their pent-up rapids on which he, who showed the way for 
steamboat navigation, has a right to praise the dogged courage 
and patience of Chinese boatmen — pushing, poling, and 
hauling their clumsy craft among obstacles that might seem 
insurmountable. He knows China too well to admire all things 
Chinese ; but he can point out to our respect the careful 
irrigation that has made some parts of China the most populous 
and productive spots on the earth, as the plain of Chengtu, 
watered by elaborate hydraulic works carried out while our 
forefathers were still the barbarians Caesar encountered. This 
thick population, reinvigorated from time to time by a wave 
of Tartar invasion, has, even in our own time, suffered 
enormous losses, hardly suspected in Europe. The waste of 
life during the Taeping war Mr. Little puts at twenty millions. 
One flood of the Hoang-ho, “ China’s Sorrow,” drowned every 
living creature over a country twice as large as Yorkshire. Yet 
the human swarms, always pressing on means of subsistence 
eked out by their patient industry and frugality, are driven to 
an emigration that carries currents of fresh life both into the 
deserts beyond the Great Wall and up the malarious deltas of 
Indo-China, where indeed, after two or three generations, the 
immigrants, like the natives, droop under an enervating climate. 
But the cleared lands of the Middle Kingdom are an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of vitality, the secret of which seems to be 
that, for all their Pecksniffian religion and mandarin politics, 
the people have never lost a firm hold on their mother earth. 
If this sleepy giant comes to stir himself, we may see some 
upsettings still more astonishing than the rise of Japan. 

As to that land of the vse sun, Mr. Little is not so full, and 
apparently less familiar with it, while he writes at the dis- 
advantage of not knowing the end of momentous events in 
Manchuria. But his account of Japan seems accurate and 
sagacious, as shown in a forecast that the future of the country 
much depends on whether its chivalrous spirit will suffer by 
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infusion into commercial conditions. National prejudice does 
not prevent him from speaking well of what the Germans are 
doing in their Kiaochow settlement. Of the prosperity of 
Tongking he takes a more favourable view than do some 
recent French travellers ; and, while he can have no good word 
to say of the official and fiscal system with which French 
colonies are burdened, he declares the municipal government 
of Hanoi an example to our own settlements in the Far East. 
Of Siam, too, Mr. Little has good words to say ; but, if this 
buffer State come into his survey, we hardly see how he is 
justified in excluding Burma. 


“ Jack’s Scientific Series.” —(1) Heredity. By C. W. SALEEBY, 
M.D. (2) Organic Evolution. By the same author. 
(Each Is. net.) 

Scientific theories that are in a state of flux, or, if it be pre- 
ferred, of making, hardly lend themselves to popularization. 

The volumes under review differ in no special way from 
many others which have preceded them: they are just as 
cock-sure, as up-to-date, as certain that the last brand-new 
theory has at last settled everything, as have been the works of 
other authors now forgotten. As usual, within the compass of 
some hundred small pages, Moses, or whoever wrote the 
Pentateuch, is flouted, the scientific adversary of the moment— 
just now it happens to be Weismann—shown to be a person of 
no account, and the “amateur” treated to an exhibition of lofty 
scorn. Apparently the author claims to be a professional, but 
his manuals are full of unproved assertions and unwarranted 
assumptions. Let us take one example. Dr. Saleeby con- 
cedes — it is really a : raceful concession on his part, let 
that be fully admitted—that even he does not know everything 
about the origin of variations. He alludes to “our present 
ignorance—which, by the way, has almost disappeared—of the 
origin of variations.” Now, on the question of the origin of varia- 
tions the writer sheds no light at all, for the very excellent reason 
that he has none to shed. Onthe causes that may, or may not, 
draw out variations he has much to say, and is quite as sure 
that the last and newest theory is the best as all his pre- 
decessors have been, but the cause which draws out a varia- 
tion is notits origin. Its origin lies deeper than that, and must 
be sought in some character inherent in the germ-plasm, if you 
like, but at least in some capacity for varying, as to which we 
know at the present time just nothing. It is quite clear that 
one can take nothing out of a box which has not first been 
in it, and, unless there were variations, or powers of variation, 
in the germ, all the selections—natural, sexual, or otherwise— 
could not.bring them out. It is quite true that there are 
theories as to the origin of variations, but he must be very 
young or very rash, or both, who would contend that these 
theories will stand the destructive criticism of, let us say, the 
next twelvemonth. 

Dr. Saleeby is fond of ancient writers—his pages contain 
numerous quotations from the works of Herbert Spencer—so 
we may be allowed to offer to him, for consideration, digestion, 
and assimilation, the dictum of that even more antiquated 
philosopher Epicharmus, that “the very nerves and sinews of 
knowledge consist in believing nothing rashly.” 

These wise words will be worth remembering years after most 
of the theories of the present day have followed those of yester- 
year to that tract in the land of “ have-been” which is heavily 
lumbered up with the skeletons of dead hypotheses. 


Aristophanes, The Acharnians. Edited by C. E. GRAVES 
(3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Those who know Cambridge will expect a piece of work 
signed “ C. E. Graves” to be marked by elegant scholarship ; 
those who, so expecting, read this book will uot be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Graves, having already studied minutely the 
“ Vespae” and the “ Nubes” in editions of the plays, comes to 
his present task as one intimately conversant with the language 
of his author; and the illustrations from Aristophanes himself, 
always apt and instructive, never superfluous, impressed us as 
being among the most valuable features of the book. Of 
course, any good edition—and this is a good edition—must 
contain much that has been said by previous editors. Nota 
little in the pages before us has already appeared in Blaydes, 
Merry, Green, or Paley ; but we consider rhat Mr. Graves has 
furnished his fair quota of) suggestion, besides ) exercising 
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judgment in respect of what he has taken from his pre- 
decessors. With the recent labours of German and Dutch 
scholars he seems to be less familiar than with those of 
English. But his book contains enough matter, and matter of 
the right kind, to make it an excellent feaching book. It has a 
judiciously expurgated (not a corrupted) text, and, although it 
lacks what Dr. Merry gives—a glossary of the kailyard forms— 
it is well fitted for the use of boys. The section (contributed by 
Dr. Sandys) that tells of early elucidations of Aristophanes is 
intended for older students, who will also profit by sitting at 
the editors feet. We need not say more of the general sort ; 
but by way of giviny particularity to our notice we set down 
the slight jottings that we made in going through the com- 
mentary. 

(180) “Suggested by the Acharnians being great charcoal 
burners” is English that the young ought not to imitate. 
(280) It surprises us a little that the editor should attribute the 
“ Rhesus” to Euripides. (317-8) He could have given us 
more help had he read van Leeuwen’s note ; but possibly there 
is a deep-seated corruption in the passage. (399) The alterna- 
tive explanation, “with his legs up,” might well be discarded. 
(439) Does “deprecatory” mean “deprecatory,” or is it for 
“depreciatory”? (487) “ Nubes” 1062 is guite irrelevant. 
The participle there illustrates Gildersleeve’s “coincident 
action” (Syntax § 345), on which, for the usage of the Orators, 
see Wyse on Isaeus, i. 3, 4,5. Here the two actions are distinct. 
(634) For “ Diod. xiii. 53” correct “ Diod. xii. 53.” (737) ¢nuiav 
in the note for the (ayiay of the text, and kwrn for xwmn in the 
note on 553, are errara worth pointing out simply because the 
Cambridge printers are so seldom to be caught napping. 
(808) To go back to *“ Munchester” for Trayasae instead of 
“ Eton,” anciently Eaton, is to withdraw an unmerited insult to 
a famous school. (988) The certainty of émrépwrai T° is now 
established: Albert Müller in PAslolovus, LXII. 639; but 
obrosi È’ is not required before it. See van Leeuwen’s notes 
ad loc. (1181) All that is sure is that é&nyecpey, which Mr. 
Graves keeps, is corrupt. Various substitutes are proposed by 
van Herwerden in Mnemosyne, XXX. 39. Van Leeuwen 
defends 1181-8, whilst conceding that the verses have suffered 
damage in transmission. 


Landscape in History, and other Essays. By Sit ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, D.C.L., F.R.S. (9 by 53{ in., pp. vin, 352; 8s. Od. 
net. Macmillan.) 

There are some ten essays in all in this book, five of which 
have to do with landscape and topography. ‘The others deal 
with Hutton, Charles Darwin, Hugh Miller, and other geo- 
graphical topics. It is needless to say that all are Written with 
clearness, imagination, and fullness of knowledge and skill. An 
extract from the first, “ Landscape in History,” well shows the 
point of view of not only the essay itself, but of much else in 
the book : 


Nature has been ceaselessly at work in slowly, and for the most part 
imperceptibly, changing the forms of the ground. The streams have 
dug their channels deeper into the Nanks of the hills, and have spread 
their alluvial soil further and wider over the valleys and lake- floors. 
The frosts of winter have been splintering the crags, the springs have 
been sapping the cliffs, and from time to time landslips have been 
launched into the stream-channels below. The sea has cut away large 
slices of land from some parts of the coast-line, while to others it has 
added strips of alluvial ground and mounds of shingle. 


Allis flux and change and modification—and if, for instance, 
the topography had been what it now is, even the Battle of 
Bannockburn must have had a far other ending. 

The influence of scenery on the people who lived and wrote 
in its midst is excellently brought out in the third essay, as 
Dr. Geikie shows clearly in the cases of the three poets— 
Cowper, Thomson, and Burns—whom he chooses by way of 
illustration. In the coming by-and-by “men will be taught 
that beneath and behind all the outward beauty of our lowlands, 
our uplands, and our highlands there lies an inner history which, 
when revealed, will give to that beauty a fuller significance and 
an added charm.” But we must hurry on. Hutton’s “ Theory of the 
Earth” is ably treated, and the full meaning of his work is well 
brought out in the address to the British Association at Edin- 
burgh which Sir Archibald Geikie delivered in 1892 ; and the 
life and letters of Charles Darwin and the work and influence 
of Hugh Miller both receive very full and sympathetic notice 
in the pages before us. But perhaps the best worth reading in 


this admirable volume is the account given of the scenery and 
topography of the Roman Campagna (reprinted from the 
International Quarterly of 1904). Both what is known and 
what is conjectured are set so clearly before us, and so vividly 
are what did and what must have taken place related that we 
seem to see the upheaval of the numerous volcanoes, the 
hollows in the hills where the water settled into lakes, and, 
where the ground was more level, the formation of huge lonely 
marshes, whose fever and general unhealthiness reduced the 
population of the city to 35,000 in the twelfth century, and still 
keep the people busy to-day. But all this must be read in the 
charming pages of the book itself, which we heartily recommend 
to all who are interested in topography and in good literature. 


Text-Book in the History of Education. By PAUL MUNROE, 
Ph.D. (8s. net. Macmillan.) 

A complete history of education would need a series of 
volumes by different writers planned on at least as large a 
scale as Lord Acton’s “Cambridge History” ; for it would be 
nothing less than a history of civilization in its most important 
aspect. Prof. Munroe has essayed a less ambitious task, and 
under the modest title of a text-book he gives us in outline 
the main educational movements from the dawn of civilization 
down to the present day, summing up the distinctive doctrines 
of the leading pioneers, indicating their bearing on con- 
temporary problems, and suggesting to students the materials 
for further research. In his * Source Book” for the Greek and 
Roman period he has given proof of his solid learning, and 
in his numerous contributions to current educational literature 
he has shown independent thought and the command of a 
facile pen. 

The work before us is eminently readable and it is suggestive. 
It is not cumbered with names ; we are spared the “ fortemque 
Gyan fortemque Cloanthum.” The summaries of “source 
books ” are precise and the illustrative extracts are apt. 

It would be easy, were we so inclintd, to pick holes and 
point to the omissions of names and events that, in our judg- 
ment, ought to have found a place ; but the positive qualities of 
the work make us overlook such minor defects. It is, perhaps, 
inevitable that in a history of education the ideals of theorists 
should be more prominent than the performances of the 
workers ; but it is a not unreasonable complaint that, while we 
are told in detail what education Plato, Rabelais, Milton, Rous- 
seau, Herbert Spencer desiderated, we are left to guess how 
boys and girls were taught in the countries and periods that 
these names represent. The quaint little woodcuts of schools 
and scholars (that of a flogging is very realistic) serve only 
to whet our curiosity. 

Similarly, we may complain that the “nine great public 
schools” of England are enumerated (not quite correctly) on 
page 395; but no hint is given of the changes that have taken 
place since 1864, and that the names of Thomas Arold, 
Matthew Arnold, and Edward Thring are not to be found in 
the index. 

The work, not only in the spelling, bears traces of its Amer- 
ican origin. A question which most exercises English educa- 
tionists at the present moment, the training of teachers, has 
but one or two passing references. The relation of the Church 
to schools is more fully dealt with; but the final issue as 
stated by the author leaves out of account not only England, 
but the greater part of Europe. “The complete secularization 
of schools has led to the complete exclusion of religious ele 
ments in public education and the very general exclusion of the 
study, or even of the use, of the Bible and all religious liter- 
ature.” Even in the United States there are protests and, if 
we are not mistaken, a growing reaction against what m 
England, by an abuse of terms, are called “ godless schools.” 


STEPHEN 


A History of the Ancient World. By GEORGE 
illustrated ; 


GOODSPEED, Ph.D. (8X5% in., pp. xv, 483, 

7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Dr. Goodspeed is Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. He divides his subject into three parts : 

(1) the Eastern Empires—Babylonian, Egyptian, Synan, C., 

down to the world-Empire of Persia; (2) the Greek Empires 

down to the times of Alexander and his successors ; and (3) the 
Empire of Rome down to the time of Charlemagne. Each 

these he commences with a preliminary survey, and to each of 
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its subdivisions he adds “helps” in the form of certain matters 
for review. He gives no less than six bibliographies for 
students at various stages, and supplies in appendices a fuller 
bibliggraphy for advanced students and teachers, and a set of 
interesting notes on the illustrations of the book—24 in number. 
Then, last of all, comes a full index of nineteen pages. In this 
arrangement he has profited by the suggestions of many 
teachers, and the result is quite satisfactory. The conditions of 
space, to prevent the book becoming unwieldy in size, render it 
necessary to abridge and condense the part which deals with 
the Eastern Empires till it consists of only some sixty pages ; in 
which sixty pages some six Empires are treated. This, at first 
sight, seems all too small to deal satisfactorily with a period 
which stretches from about 2500 B.C. to 325 B.C. What is given 
us is at best a bird’s-eye-view of the whole. But the abridging 
and condensing are so carefully done that nothing of real im- 
portance appears to be omitted, and yet the pages are by no 
means rendered unreadable, but, on the contrary, are both 
instructive and interesting. The part devoted to Greece—170 
pages—is somewhat more liberal. It carries us from the 
beginnings of Greece down to 200 B.C.—the latter part (from 
500 B.C.) being far more generously dealt with. In the same 
way Rome has 205 pages allotted to it for the period from the 
makings of Rome down to 800 A.D., the lion’s share of attention 
being devoted to the years from 200 B.C. to 800 A.D. This is 
again a bird’s-eye-view, but the abridging and condensing are 
againsowelldone that one carries away a senseof them as a whole 
—of things moving together towards a definite end. The book, 
then, does not pretend to deal with details, but to give a general 
view of the history of the ancient world. In this it is decidedly 
successful. It serves a valuable purpose in giving a sound 
historical insight into those periods of the world’s history which 
are too frequently lost sight of and neglected in what we learn 
at school. 
to produce it—to condense unsparingly, and yet to keep read- 
able and interesting. The author has undoubtedly done this ; 
and those who have the care of our history teaching, who desire 
to make it sound and intelligent, will do well to get the book and 
to read it very carefully for themselves, with a view to intro- 
ducing it (or parts of it) into their everyday work. 


The Evolution of Knowledge: a Review of Philosophy. By 
RAYMOND ST. JAMES PERRIN. (Williams & Norgate.) 

We are familiar with the “novel with a purpose.” In the 
work before us we have the history of philosophy with a pur- 
pose. A philosophy of history may rightly lead to a guiding 
principle, or set of principles, for interpretative purposes. But 
to take a survey of all ancient and modern philosophy, and to 
treat the whole of the developments of thought of diverse 
schools founded upon all kinds of considerations—sociological, 
ethical, national, rational—as pointing to one common prin- 
ciple, and that principle the simple solution that motion is the 
“ultimate reality,” is surely lost labour. Why not write a book 
with equal plausibility to prove that vest is the ultimate reality ? 
Is not the science of statics as secure as that of dynamics and 
as capable of supplying a philosophical principle? As Mul- 
caster says: “ Every man travelleth [worketh] to win rest after 
toil, ease after labour, and not to work always, as being a thing 
exceedingly uncomfortable if so be it were endless” ; or Edmund 
Spenser’s 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life does greatly please. 


The general position held by Mr. Perrin seems to be: 
Reason and sensation are different forms of reaction to outward 
stimulus. “The mind has no absolute demarcations. Mind 
and matter are one; for has not G. H. Lewes declared : 
“ Motor perceptions are condensed in intuitions and generalized 
in conceptions”? Knowledge is a form of motion. Has not 
Herbert Spencer shown it? (Perrin, Part II., chapter ix.). In 
other words, as Tyndall showed that heat is a mode of motion, 
Mr. Perrin ventures to argue that so, too, the mind is a mode 
of motion—all is motion, and apparently motion is all. Ac- 
cordingly, Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason,” “ although a monu- 
ment of dialectic subtlety, is at the same time an incorrect and 
hopelessly confused explanation of mind.” Mr. Perrin is very 
severe : “The ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ is a labyrinth of intro- 
spection, through which, by dint of a prodigious amount of 


It must have cost a world of labour and of learning © 


at last made out it is discovered that the effort required is out 
of all proportion to the benefit derived.” Mr. Perrin must 
excuse us borrowing his own words and saying: “ Nomine 
mutato, idem de te dici potest.” 


Japanese Colour Prints. By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
(1s. 6d. net. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

To the lover of fine design, both in line and colour, few things are 
more delightful than Japanese woodcuts, and they are equally interest- 
ing to the student of manners and customs. Socially and artistically 
the designers of these famous prints were considered immeasurably 
beneath the painters of Japan, who worked along traditional lines ; 
yet they were great artists in their particular line. Mf. Strange is 
well known as an authority on these prints, some thousands of which 
are stored in the Print Department under his keepership. He de- 
scribes the various schools, paying special attention to the great 
masters—such as Hokusai, Utamaro, and Harunobu. The chapter on 
technique will be welcomed by art students, who, knowing what 
excellent results were obtained by these artists of the people, will be 
astonished at their primitive appliances. It is a most interesting and 
instructive book, illustrated by eighty-four reproductions from original 
prints. Even though one misses the fine colour, the strong designs, 
the remarkable feeling for quality, and the value of lines and spacing 
come out well. The book should induce more readers to study the 
Japanese prints at first hand. They would see the actual life of Japan 
in the streets, shops, and theatres during the past three centuries. 


Figure Composition. By R.C. Harton. (7s.6d. Chapman & Hall.) 

This book is meant, primarly, for the professional student who is 
beginning his struggles with the eficctive grouping of figures. Other 
readers will be interested in following the schemes (the pyramids, 
circles, and ovals) sanctioned by long usage. For the Greek vase 
painter and sculptor had also their traditional laws. After all is said, 
composition is largely a matter of feeling and taste, and Mr. Hatton 
strikes the right note (page 190) when he says that his book is not a book 
of rules or guide for the feeble, and that the only way to succeed in 
composition ‘‘is to be hot upon the representation of stories and the 
musical arrangement of it.” The author’s remarkes on ‘‘ quality” are 
valuable; the distribution of varying tones in a decorative work is 
often as effective as spacing. Among other points not usually dealt 
with sufficiently in text-books on the subject are, ‘‘the relation of the 
spectator to the scene” and the ‘‘ ground plan” of a composition. 
Mr. Hatton writes well on both. To those who know his book 
on ** Figure Drawing” it will be enough to say that in the present 
work the examples are as widely selected and the drawings as 
illuminative as they are in the author's former book. On page 149 there 
is some confusion in the description of Plates IX. and X. Designers 
will not altogether agree with the author’s strictures on conventionality 
(page 195). It was a happy idea to add (on rough paper) several repro- 
ductions after Albert Dürer, Solomon Bernard, and Hans Burgmair, 
old-world artists who quite evidently called in the aid of rules of com- 
position, but were not themselves bound down by them. The illustra- 
tions from Blake are difficult to produce by process. Probably half-tone 
blocks would have been found more effective. 


Freehand for Teachers and Art Students. By E. A. BRANCH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

A number of photographs from objects in museums, such as lace, 
painted tiles, carving, inlay, brocade, and embroidery. These are 
accompanied by sketches showing how to produce these objects in 
outline, aiming rather at expressing the design than the accidental 
variations that come about in fabrication. It is an effective book for 
its purpose. The examples are well chosen. 


Complete Course of Free-arm and Industrial Drawing. 
By J. W. I. ViıNALL. (12s. 64. Blackie.) 

‘ Free-arm ” drawing and the use of colour are the two chief 
innovations in the teaching of drawing nowadays in primary and 
secondary schools. With these, the substitution of objects for con- 
ventional forms and the introduction of brush-drawing have added 
much interest to a valuable subject. This present ‘‘ Course” sketches 
out in outline and in colour a scheme to be used from the lower to the 
upper classes. The drawings are numerous and good ; the colour, on 
the whole, effective. It will be welcomed by teachers on the look-out 
for a comprehensive scheme, as it embraces ‘‘free-arm ’’ drawing, 
colour-work, and simple design. 


“Tte Artistic Crafts Series.” — School Copies and Examples. 
by W. R. LerHasy and A. H. CHRISTIE. (5s. net. 
Hogg.) 

Large copies produced by process, chiefly from fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century examples. Italian wood-cuts have been selected in some 
instances, and also two from Bewick’s ‘‘ Animals.” These have been 
enlarged. No instructions are issued, but the pupils are evidently to 
copy them line for line. For this purpose it would appear better to 
select another in place of Plate XV., unless, indéed, the object of the 


Selected 
John 


labour, one can find one’s way ; but when its devious paths are | editors is to leave the matter of|interpretation to the pupil... The idea 
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of introducing fine examples to the pupil is a good one, and, generally 
speaking, the selection made is useful for its purpose. 


The Burden of Demos and other Verses. By MARY ALICE VIALLS, 
(Price Is. Nutt.) 

Running through these occasional verses, half of which are social or 
political, there is a strain of fine feeling, of pity for the oppressed, 
whether classes or nationalities, a plea for mercy and justice, not for 
retribution or revenge. Thus, the last stanza of the title poem runs: 

“O Brothers, do ye hear 
Our mighty host draw near ? 
At your gates we clamour, the armies of Labour—poor, 
Derelict, hungry, and ragged, we throng at your door ; 
Ay, give us for these our wrongs some tardy redress, 
Sothall your justice and your pitifulness 
Usher in the Golden Year !” 
What a different note is this from Dupont or Ebenezer Elliot! Even 
the curse on Abdul Hamid is gentle compared with Mr. Swinburne or 
Mr. William Watson. Some of the shorter non-political poems are 
charming. We wish that space permitted us to quote ‘‘ En Voyage” 
and ‘‘A Rondel of London in May.” Sometimes, we confess, as in 
the penultimate line of the stanza quoted the rhythm seems to us to 
halt, and twice we detect a Cockney rime. Miss Vialls’s version of 
the ‘‘ Legend of Roses” (which is gracefully told) differs from ours, 
according to which the miracle of turning the viands into roses is 
wrought to save the veracity of St. Elizabeth. 


Greek Reader. Vol. I. By E.C. MARCHANT. 
Press. ) 

As to matter, this Reader is culled from a ‘‘ Griechisches Lesebuch ” 
that was prepared by Prof. von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, acting for a 
committee appointed in 1900 by the Prussian Minister of Education. 
Being thus a selection from a selection, and that a selection by one of 
the foremost Greek scholars in Europe, it should be the very finest 
flower of reading books. Issuing from the Clarendon Press, it is, 
of course, correctly printed with excellent type. The contents are 
maxims and anecdotes, extracts from Dion of Prusa, Strabo, Moschion 
(as preserved in Athenaeus), and that most imitative of writers Arrian, 
with, to end the whole, a few chapters of Thucydides. We observe 
that only a small portion of the German scholar’s two half-volumes 
finds a place here, and that the pieces are not printed in the order 
that he chose for them. But Mr. Marchant gives quite enough for a 
term’s work, and we cannot say that the new arrangement is ped- 
agogically unsound. Each extract is preceded bya bright introduction, 
turned from the German, whilst at the back of the book are notes—not 
everywhere sufficient. In our judgment a vocabulary should have 
been added ; for that a vocabulary is better than a dictionary for young 
boys such as will use this Reader we have no doubt whatever. The 
annotation is chiefly from the fundamental book, which we are not 
called on to review. With respect to Mr. Marchant’s work we must 
remark that the German occasionally trips him. ‘‘ Sich an etwas oder 
jemand halten” is not ‘‘to wait for,” but ‘‘to stick to” something or 
some one; and the Greek mpooAiwapety TH öxên is justly, if not elegantly, 
expressed by our ‘‘ to stick to the bank.” It is a worse blunder to put 
for ‘* Poros hatte ihm so weit imponiert” (‘* Poros had so far made an 
impression on him ”) ‘“ Poros had only imposed on him so far.” But 
such errors—errors only if we assume that the editor really meant to 
translate the German before him—are not numerous. Those whom 
the choice of pieces does not offend may feel tolerably safe in putting 
the book into the hands of their pupils. There is much to be said for 
Mr. Marchant’s view that boys get a dislike for Xenophon and Euripides 
from being set down to these authors at too early a stage in their 
learning of Greek. At any rate, his Reader will be found in England 
novel as well as new. Teachers of Greek should certainly look at a 
copy of it. 


Seneca: a Selection. By H.C. SibLEY. (Price ts. net. Bell & Sons.) 

This is one of the prettily got up “ Life and Light Books.” Since 
the series deals with subjects so remote from one another as ‘‘ The 
Discourses of Epictetus” and ‘* Better Food for Boys,” it is not easy 
to see whence its unity is derived. Enough, however, that the small 
volumes lie unobtrusively in a breast pocket, and that any one of 
them will serve to fill an idle hour with counsel or instruction. In 
making his extracts from Seneca, to which he prefixes a short intro- 
duction, Mr, Sidley has generally used the translation contained in 
Bohn’s Classical Library. We must say that, once or twice, as we 
read, when we found ourselves in a darkness it was dispelled by a 
reference to the Latin text. But a little unintelligibility never yet 
barmed a book—does it not rather act as a stimulus to thought? With 
regard to the language, we prefer that of good Thomas Lodge, who did 
Seneca’s works, ‘* both Morall and Naturall,” into English in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. But to each his taste. Of the 
selections, perhaps those ‘On Anger” and ‘‘On the Shortness of 
Life” are likely to please most. Every page, however, will yield some 
germ of suggestion. Let us quote, by way of ending to our notice, a 
few profound words from the heathen philosopher :—‘‘ We have im- 
planted in us the seed of all ages, of all arts, and God our master 
brings forth our intellects from obscurity.” 


(Price 2s. Clarendon 


The Duke of Devonshire. By HENRY LEACH. 
(Price 12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The opening chapters of this diffuse, but very readable, book filled 
the present reviewer with an unusual spirit of mockery. The glorifica- 
tion of ducal possessions, and reverent attention to ducal gendéalogy, 
‘*similarly,”’ as the author would say, the cult of the Duke in all his 
branches, and of all the antecedent duchesses, reminded him of the 
atmosphere surrounding the worshipful nobility as they move through 
that satire which Thackeray wrote for children, and entitled ‘‘ The Rose 
and the King.” But this attitude of mind proved entirely unjust to the 
book regarded as a whole, and was at once shaken by the fine stirring 
pages (74 to 76) which touch upon the Lancashire famine of ’62, pages 
in which Mr. Leach tells us how ‘‘ the operatives spent their last 
shillings and pence, withdrew the last of their savings from the Post 
Office, and then stood shoulder to shoulder with each other in such a 
heroic endeavour to resist the pangs of hunger and yet preserve every 
vestige of their independence and self-respect as commanded the 
tearful admiration of the whole world.” He quotes from a strong 
manly speech of the present Duke, then Lord Hartington, in which, 
identifying himself with the cotton operatives, whose troubles he had 
made his own, he refers to the way in which the whole of England had 
been at their back, and asserts of the experience, so appalling to him 
as well as to them, ‘‘ if we have suffered, it is worth something to feel 
that we are heart and soul and hand in hand with all our brothers in 
this great nation.” The book is a careful and thorough study of 
personality, and it soon becomes evident that the quaint magnification 
of pedigree at the outset was at least as much due to a belief in what it 
is now the fashion to call ‘* eugenics” and its influence on heredity, as 
to any antiquated worship of mere birth or privilege per se—birth being 
doubtless an important factor and privilege a powerful educator, either 
for good or for evil. Character shrewdly studied is always an enchain- 
ing subject, and Mr. Leach’s otiose treatment makes this large-type 
gossiping volume excellent after-dinner company for those who know 
how to dip and skip. It embraces a not unimportant period of English 
history, including, as it does, all the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and the fact that, despite a naif reverence for the Duke asa 
duke, it is reasonably free from the spirit of the partisan assuredly does 
not lessen a certain indefinable charm which it undoubtedly possesses 
even for those inclined to jeer—a charm which is enhanced by the 
commonplace but life-like photographic portraits of the Duke and his 
father, as well as of the Duchess, and also by the large easy type and 
pleasant binding. Interesting both as a personality and as a personage, 
this man of many acres and manifold titles would undoubtedly command 
respect if he were landless and obscure ; and straightness and simplicity 
are virtues that do not lose in value when unmoved by adulation and 
set on a dangerous pinnacle. A dispassionate study of the man’s 
character as displayed in these clear-headed, though slightly sub- 
servient, pages suggests only one serious subject of quarrel, and that 
not the present burning question, which is so largely a matter of 
intellectual training and bias, but the ever-present problem of the 
opium traftic, in which, on page 207, an attempt is made to vindicate 
what seems to us indefensible conduct on grounds of high expediency. 
The book includes some good stories and stirring perorations. 


Principles of Physiological Psychology. By WILHELM WUNDT. 
Translated from the Fifth German Edition by EDWAkD BraD- 
FORD TITCHENER. Vol. I.: Zhe Bodily Substrate of the Mental 
Life. With 105 Figures in the Text. (Swan Sonnenschein.) | 

This is the first volume of a translation from the fifth German edition 
of a well known text-book, a pioneer in its early days, now a recognized 
authority on the subjects of which it treats. The translator, at any 
rate, has shown his belief in the book, since this is the third translation 
which he has made of different editions of the German work—the 
former two being laid aside because newer editions pressed upon the 
heels of those which he had laboured upon. When a book has esta- 
blished itself thus firmly in the opinion of experts, there is little room 
left for criticism, and one must, therefore, content oneself with dealing 
with the translation and the general appearance of the English edition. 

For the former we have nothing but commendation save in so far as 

the anatomical terminology is concerned. Here the book would have 

been rendered much more useful to English readers if there had been 

a revision by some person familiar with the terminology of English 

anatomical text-books. For example, the expert may easily guess 

what parts of the brain are connoted by the terms “‘diacele,” ‘ medi- 
cornu of the paracele,” ‘‘precribrum,” and the like; but no such 
phrases are to be met with in English text-books, and the learner, con- 
sulting such for further information, would be sore put to it to gather 
the meaning of these strange terms. Again, we would venture to pto: 
test against the un-English barbarism of using an adjective unattach 

to a noun as the name of a structure. Thus we have “callosum ” for 

“t corpus callosum,” ‘‘ oblongata” for ‘* medulla oblongata,” “t quadri- 

gemina” for ‘‘ccrpora quadrigemina.” English works of science 

contain much to cause the scholar to writhe, but this form of torture 15 

wholly, we suppose, American. May we add that it is curious to fin 

no reference to the workof»+Prof. D. J. Cunningham in connexion wit! 
the development of the fissuresjand (gyri of the cortex? The work 1$ 
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not exactly what one would call alluring in appearance, but then those 
who attack it will do so because of its contents, and perhaps it is as 
well to warn off triflers by severity of aspect and so save them from the 
disappointments which might otherwise await them. 


The Life of Christ: a Continuous Narrative in the Words of the 
Authorized Version of the Four Gospels. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. J. Scorr, M.A., Canon of Manchester. (Price 7s. 6d. 
Murray. ) 

This is one of the most satisfactory works of its kind that we have 
seen. It is well and clearly arranged, in accordance with well 
considered principles; the notes are brief and scholarly, and take 
account of the best and most recent literature; and the introduction, 
while succinct, is sufficiently comprehensive. There are also some 
excellent maps, and the whole is well printed on good paper. The 
book forms a most useful and competent introduction, of a popular 
character, for the study of the Gospels as a whole, and of the problems 
connected with them. Certain limitations necessarily beset a work 
of this kind: there can, of course, be no finality about such matters as 
the exact sequence of events and the chronology. But the advance 
that has been made in reaching conclusions as to these points in recent 
New Testament science are fairly well reflected here. One or two 
remarks by way of criticism may be made. On page 12 the writer says, 
in reference to the First Gospel, ‘‘ no recent first-class writer has as yet 
published any investigation of the problems involved.” Reference 
might certainly have been made in this connexion to the scholarly 
article of Prof. J. V. Bartlet in Hastings’s ‘* Dictionary of the Bible” 
on ‘‘ Matthew, Gospel of.’ The ‘‘ detached notes” on ‘* The Son of 
Man” (page 324) and ‘‘ The Synagogue and its Officers” (page 326) 
might also with advantage be enlarged. In their present form they 
are altogether too meagre. The ‘‘ detached notes,” on the whole, 
however, are very usefully arranged. They contain some collections— 
such as *‘ The Calls of the Disciples ” (pages 330 ff.), ‘‘ The Events of 
Good Friday” (page 331), ‘‘ The Seven Words from the Cross” 
(pages 332 ff.), ‘The Events of Easter Day, as given by Bishop West- 
cott” (pages 334 ff.)—which will be found very convenient. We 
cordially recommend the book to the notice of teachers. 


** Moffatt’s Plays of Shakespeare.”—(1) A/acbeth. Edited by THOMAS 


PAGE. (7x5 in., pp. 39, 127; Is. 6d.) (2) Henry V. Edited 
by the same. (Same size, pp. 35, 211; 2s. 6d.) (E. J. Arnold 
& Son.) 


The chief drawback of this edition of the plays is the multitude of 
notes of every kind supplied—good of their kind, but of such a number 
as to take one’s breath away. Still, one need not consult them all. 
From the introduction we would choose those on ‘‘ Henry V.” and 
the *‘ sketches of the principal characters”—though we would place 
these at the end with the “literary notes,” after the play has been read, 
and not at the beginning—and in the notes proper we would choose 
the ‘‘ miscellaneous notes” and some of the notes on proper names 
and those on historical inaccuracies and on anachronisms, possibly 
some of those ‘‘on the language of the play.” With the rest we would 
have nothing to do. This would lighten the book immensely. But 
every one has his own opinions, and those who want more can safely 
trust Mr. Page tu supply what they want. They will find him accurate 
and well informed. 


“ Bells Miniature Series of Great Writers.” — Miton. 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, (1s. net.) 

The best part of this little volume are the illustrations. Besides the 
Faithorne engraving (not very well reproduced), we have the Christ’s 
College portrait and bust, the Van der Plaas of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and Cooper’s miniature; also a facsimile of the page in 
Milton’s family Bible containing his autograph. Dr. Williamson has 
taken his task seriously—too seriously, perhaps. He tells us that for 
the present purpose he has re-read every line of Milton, both prose 
and verse. But, in spite of the intense admiration that he expresses 
for Milton’s poetry, the impression he leaves on us is that he is not in 
real sympathy with his subject. How could a sympathetic critic fix on 
t$ elegance” (in parts ‘ʻa certain cold elegance with no sprightliness 
and little passion”) as the distinctive mark of ‘‘Comus,” or in 
t‘ Lycidas” find ‘‘the first sign of Milton’s deep passion of patriot- 
ism,” or say of the Sonnets that each one is a gem of the purest water, 
or sandwich between ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” and *‘ Paradise Regained ™ half 
a page on Miltons non-use of zfs? The book has many merits— 
learning, research, accuracy ; but it lacks the essential quality—a sense 
of poetry. 


English Poetry Lyrical, Edited by ARTHUR BURRELL. 
(Is. net. Dent.) 

It is not easy, at this time of day, for an anthologist to strike out a 
line of his own, but Mr. Burrell has succeeded. Whatever else we 
may think of this selection, it is original both in choice and in arrange- 
ment. Mr. Burrell has given the lyrics that please him, and we agree 
with him that it is a mistake to exclude from a school anthology all 
difficult poems. We do not agree that for ‘‘the child growing into 
youth ” (an elastic phrase which may cover every age between eight 
and eighteen) love songs and bacchanalian songs should be tabooed. 


l 


Who would taboo at one extreme ‘‘ Come down, O maid !” and at the 
other ‘‘ John Barleycorn ”? The Bible and Bret Harte, Walt Whitman 
and St. Francis of Assisi, Milton and ‘‘ The Ingoldsby Legends” show 
a catholic taste. Of living poets Mr. Moorhouse is the sole representa- 
tive. The arrangement is by matter, irrespective of chronology. 


Chemical Laboratories for Schools. By D. S. MACNAIR, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(G. Bell.) 

This is a useful little book, scarcely more than twenty papers, in- 
tended to give hints to teachers as to the method of planning and 
fitting up a school laboratory and of conducting a school course in 
chemistry. The author introduces a plan for a simple physical- 
chemical laboratory for twenty pupils, and we think this is very 
helpful to those who are not accustomed to provide for such matters ; 
but, on the whole, we are of opinion that probably more working bench 
space would be required, and we doubt if the shelf room for bottles in 
such a plan would be adequate. We agree that it is most desirable 
that a small store-room opening off the laboratory should be provided 
in order to house the extra material. A chemical laboragory cannot 
have too many shelves and drawers, and, indeed, very many that we 
know of are all too deficient in this respect. The author clearly sees the 
necessity for this, though his plan does not show as many as we should 
expect in the type of plan he gives us. At the end of the book there 
is a very useful list of apparatus, with prices. It does not profess to be 
a complete list ; but it is very full and should be of much service to 
o Such a list will, of course, include much that will already 

ave been included in a laboratory used for the teaching of physics. 
One word more. There is excellent advice as to the general procedure 
of lessons, and the author does well to point out that it is essential the 
teacher should plan out the work beforehand and decide which ex- 
periments are to be done by the pupils themselves and which are only 
to be demonstrations by L We can heartily recommend the 
book to teachers of science. 


Magnetism and its Elementary Measurement. By W. H1BBERT, 
F.I.C., A.M.ILLE.E. (Longmans.) 

This book is intended to be the first part of a larger volume dealing 
with electricity and magnetism. No doubt recent researches have so 
greatly emphasized the dynamical relations of electricity and mag- 
netism that these relations call for increasing recognition in every new 
book dealing with the subject, and with this end in view we think the 
author has done his task well, and has produced an excellent elementary 
book. We see that Mr. Hibbert has made the student measure magnetic 
action under the threefold aspect of ‘‘ poles,” ‘‘ field,” and ‘* flux,” 
and thence follow their relationship ; but in this respect we do not think 
this feature is exactly novel to text-books on magnetism, as the author 
seems to claim. He has, further, made it his object to raise the idea 
of “flux” to the chief place, and in this respect, in view of modern 
research, we think the author has done right. The instructions for 
carrying out particular experiments are not so detailed as is usual in text- 
books of a similar character, but this does not seem to be a defect, 
provided the student can get to learn something about the causes of error, 
and that every observation must involve instrumental errors besides 
a large degree of personal errors, especially at the outset of his work. 
The diagram of the magnetic balance on page 23 is ingenious ; the 
object is to measure the quantity of magnetism in a pole by observing 
the force it exerts, and the notion, of course, is just the same as the 
measurement of the force of gravitation on a mass of matter by means 
of an ordinary balance. We do not think the author refers sufficiently 
to the subject of units: for our own part, we have observed that the 
writers of elementary books, as a rule, are too apt to devote but little 
space to this subject. In order that the student may early in his 
course obtain concrete ideas of electro-magnetic measurements, we 
think that writers should introduce this as soon as possible consistently 
with the logical and reasonable order of the subject. The latter part 
of the book deals with the magnetic circuit : this has been cut rather 
short, but, as the author has promised more, there will no doubt be 
more in a later volume. As we have said, we think the author has 
produced a useful book, and we can well recommend it to students of 
electricity and magnetism. 


Dents New First German Book, By WALTER RIPPMANN and 
S. ALG. (4s. 6d.) 

Since M. Alge’s ‘‘ Leitfaden” was introduced to English schools by 
Prof. Rippmann it has steadily won its way, and more than 25.000 copies 
have been sold. The time has come for a version which, while 
adhering closely to the original method, is more suited in the matter 
for English boys and girls. Prof. Rippmann has had long and varied 
experience as a teacher, and, what is rare with teachers, he still learns 
by teaching. We have only one general criticism to make. The pupil 
is supposed (see preface) to have been learning French for some time : 
we may assume that his age is fourteen, What is appropriate for 
a boy of ten will seem silly to a boy of fourteen. We are well aware 
that to compose serious conversations or narratives in simple, we might 
say childish, language is a hard nut to crack, but we think something 
more might be done in this direction. Mrs. Frazer has shown in krench 
how far a spice of humour will go. 
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(1) Class Book of Elementary Chemistry. By W. W. FISHER. (4s. 6d. 
Clarendon Press.) (2) Zhe Students Chemistry. By R. L. 
TAYLOR. (5s. Heywood.) 

(1) Former editions of Mr. Fisher's little book are well known to 
teachers, and this fifth issue follows much the same lines ; but some 
five or six chapters have been added which deal with a few typical 
organic substances and serve as an introduction to the study of the 
compounds of carbon. The scope of the work is about represented by 
the syllabus of the Oxford Local Examination for Seniors. The subject- 
matter 1s accurate and clearly written, but we think that some account 
of modern views on the phenomena of solution and electrolysis should 
have found a place in the book. 

(2) Mr. Taylor’s book treats the subject more comprehensively, 
and represents the kind of text-book suitable for students who are 
preparing for Intermediate examinations in Science. About one 
quarter of the book is devoted to an elementary exposition of chemical 
theory, including a plain account of the modern hypothesis of electro- 
lytic dissociation, and the remainder is occupied by a systematic 
description of the principal elements and their compounds. An ap- 
pendix of twenty-six pages provides a short account of radio-active 
substances and an introduction to organic chemistry. 


Magnetism and Electricity for Students. By WW. E. HADLEY. 
at (6s. Macmillan.) 

This is a welcome addition to the series of text-books for more ad- 
vanced students in physics issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and among 
which Edser’s books on Heat and Licht are already well known. 
The range of the work is roughly represented by that required of pass 
candidates for the B.Sc. degree of the University of London, and the 
student who possesses a knowledge of the elements of trigonometry 
and the calculus will have no difficulty in mastering the whole of its 
contents. In order to keep the size of the book within reasonable 
limits the more important technical applications of electricity have been 
omitted, but, as some compensation for this, we find the chapters on 
thermo-electricity, discharge through gases, and electric oscillations 
written in considerable detail, The book is excellently printed and 
illustrated, and is a worthy continuation of the well known elementary 
work on the subject by the same author. 


Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry, By GOOCH and WALKER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

In this volume of some 750 pages a large amount of information is 
presented in a very concise form, and no fault can be found with it on 
the score of accuracy. The manner in which the subject is unfolded is 
rather ditterent from that usually adopted: Part I. deals with the 
experimental development of the principles upon which systematic 
chemistry rests, and includes what is usually termed chemical theory, 
together with some account of the more important sections of physical 
chemistry, In Part Il. the systematic study of the elements and 
their compounds is taken up, not excluding the rare elements. The 
number of diagrams is small, but a few useful figures of the plant 
used in certain manufacturing processes are given. Graphic formulae 
are employed to an unusual extent, probably with advantage, because 
problems of chemical structure of a more serious nature will confront 
the student when he begins the consideration of the compounds of 
carbon. We think that in the equations some difference in type should 
distinguish plainly between the sign of equality and that of double 
bonding. A new departure, likely to cause confusion, lies in the 
adoption of a new standard of density among gases, viz., that of an ideal 
gas whose density is half that of hydrogen. The result is that the 
density of each gas is expressed by a number which is double the 
universally accepted value. We notice that calcium is still described as 
yellow in colour, and that the old mistake about the melting point of 
antimony is repeated. At the bottom of page 245 ‘organic ” should 
certainly be substituted for ‘‘ inorganic.” The book is distinctly good ; 
It IS rather above the standard of most school work, and is more suited 
to the college student who already has a good knowledge of his 
elementary work. 


Murray's History of England. By M. A. TUCKER. 
(712 x 5 in., pp. xi, 410; 3s. John Murray.) 

Miss Tucker was formerly at Newnham College, and is at present 
History Mistress at St. Felix School, Southwold. She describes her book 
as **an outline history for middle forms.” Sh: begins with the landing 
of the Romans in B.C. 55, and carries the narrative down to the pro- 
claiming of the King as King Edward VII. She omits minor matters 
and such others as would take too long in the explaining ; for she is 
writing for girls and boys of thirteen or fourteen years of age. Her 
aim is to create and stimulate curiosity in the minds of her readers ; 
so she glides lightly over difficulties, and succeeds in producing a 
pleasant, readable book—not by any means a book of reference, but 
an account of the chief events and doings in the history of England 
such as any boy or girl will find interesting. She has abjured all 
picture illustrations, and has given us instead some seventeen maps, 
plans, and tables, which will prove of great practical value. Most of 
the maps are clearly and well executed in colour. The tables, together 
with a list of important dates, are given at the end ; where there are 


also some twenty pages of a full and good index. The book, then, is 
not one full of new views and new facts, but a simple, plain narrative 
of events, well suited to be used by the girls and boys of a middle 
form—well written, well up to date, and carefully expressed. It is 
saved from insularity by constant reference to events on the Continent, 
and the plentiful insertion of tables of “contemporary rulers.” Alto- 
gether, it isa book well fitted to succeed, and certainly deserves its 
success. 


The Religion of Israel: a Historical Sketch. By R. L. OTTLEY. 
(4s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Canon Ottley has now given us a companion volume to his well 
known ‘Short History of the Hebrews,” and one that deserves an 
equally warm welcome. In the course of eleven chapters he here deas 
with the primitive religion of the Semites (i.), the work and influence of 
Moses (ii.), from Moses to Samuel (iii.), Samuel and his work (iv.), 
the doctrine of the prophets (v.), the religion of Israel in the seventh 
century B.C. (vi.), Israel in exile (vii.), the beginnings of Judaism (viii), 
the contact of Judaism with Hellenism (ix.), the final stage in pre- 
Christian Judaism (x.), and the consummation in Jesus Christ (xi). 
It will thus be seen that the range of the discussion is comprehensive 
enough. At the same time detail is by no means neglected. It ts 
surprising indeed to see how much the author has managed to compress 
within his pages. Due emphasis is laid on the main points, which are 
admirably brought out, while the reader is directed to fuller discussions 
in the excellent summary-notes. The book itself forms a well written 
synthesis of the assured results of criticism. It is throughout positive 
and constructive, and is well calculated to commend the conclusions of 
criticism by its even and well balanced treatment of the theme. It is 
excellently adapted as an introductory text-book to the study of the 
religion of Israel. Even to enumerate the many interesting points div 
cussed would obviously, within the limits ofa short notice, be impossible. 
One or two may, however, be mentioned as illustrating the method of 
discussion. Regarding the ancient Semitic conception of Deity, 
Mr. Otley points out that, while ‘it has never been conclusively 
proved that the primitive Semites were in the strict sense polytheists. 
on the other hand, they were certainly not monotheists, though it may 
fairly be asserted that in their devotion to a single tribal god they 
showed a tendency towards monolatry ” (page 8). The religious signi- 
ficance of Abraham and of Moses is admirably set forth. Of the sub- 
sequent chapters perhaps the most important are the fifth (‘The 
Doctrine of the Prophets’) and the last (t The Consummation in Jesus 
Christ’). In the former due emphasis is laid on the supreme achieve- 
ment ofprophetism—the development of ethical monotheism ‘page 75/7). 
Among the list of “chief works consulted” it is surprising to find 
no mention of Frazer's * Golden Bough.” One misses any reference 
to this, especially in the discussion on page 9 f Enough has been said 
to show the quality and spirit of Mr. Ottley’s treatment of his theme. 
He has produced a buvk, marked by a felicitous style, which ought to 
become a standard text-book in the study of the religion of the Old 
Testament. 


Cities of India, Past and Present. Popular Edition. By G. W. 
Forrest, C.LE. (8'3 * 533 in., pp. xvi, 354, fully illustrated 3 
5s. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Forrest, the ex Director of Records to the Government of India, 
has done well in publishing a popular edition of his excellent ‘* Cities 
of India.” It deserves to be more widely known, and will be widely 
read wherever English people are gathered together. The cities are 
fifteen in number, and are some of those which the writer in his vocation 
or for some purpose of interest visited in his almost yearly journeys 
across the continent of India. The book is well written, and is fully 
illustrated by numerous photographs of places and buildings which the 
author describes. He has quoted selections from ancient records and 
old books of travel, and has done everything to render what he says 
vivid and interesting. Most of what is said about Lucknow and all 
that is said about Cawnpore relate to their sieges during the Mutiny; 
and Mr. Forrest rightly quotes largely in these from his own excellent 
“ Selections from Letters and Dispatches’’ published some years ayo 
while he was in India. But hardly a town in Hindustan is without 
its record of that terrible time; and, not least, Delhi, with its tomb of 
Nicholson and its memorial tablet of the blowing up of the Arsenal. 
where the author's father lust his life. It must nut be supposed that 
the Mutiny is by any means the chief subject of this fascinating book. 
Bombay, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, Madras, and many another town 
are described, and the history of their buildings and antiquities is 
set forth most graphically, till one realizes, dimly and afar off, what a 
land of wonder India is, and what the task of governing it has been 
and is. Its bands of noble heroes, its mosques and temples and 
palaces and shrines—of all these we read with reverence and delight, 
and then turn and read again, and the marvel increases. But we must 
not allow ourselves to run on. It will be more to the point to say 
that this is a well written and well informed book, and the author has 
done us, and we hope himself, good service in publishing it and in 
placing it within the reach of all who love India—though only in a 
dream. We thank him for it. 

(Continued on page-862.) 
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MACMILLAN & COS LIST. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. NOW READY. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


By H. S. HALL and S. R. KNIGHT. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d 
This edition is adapted to all the modern requirements. In particular, it contains Graphs of the Trigonometrical Functions, and Ex- 
amples of their use. A special feature is the large number of Examples in illustration of Four-figure Tables. Tables of Logarithms, Anti- 
logarithms, Natural and Logarithmic Functions (specially compiled) are given at the end of the book. *,* The old edition is still on sale. 


A New Arithmetic by S. L. Loney and L. W. Grenviiie. 
A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A., and L. W. GRENVILLE, M.A. 18. With Answers. 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 
NEW BOOK BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


EASY MATHEMATICS: Chiefly Arithmetic. 


Being a Collection of Hints to Teachers, Parents, self-taught Students, and Adults, and containing a Summary or 
Indication of most things in Elementary Mathematics useful to be known. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., D.Sc., Principal of the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—“ There is not a dull page in the whole volume. It covers a wide field, and is a book which all who are engaged in 
teaching or in examining will read with much profit and with much enjoyment.’ 


ELEMENTS OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By G. H. BAILEY, D.Sc., Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
THUCYDIDES. Book I. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW SERIES. 
FIRST VOLUME JUST READY. 


SIEPMANN’S CLASSICAL FRENCH TEXTS. . 
LES CARACTÈRES OU LES MŒURS DE CE SIECLE. Par LA BRUYERE. Adapted and Edited by EUGENE PELLISSIER. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6 


| BOARD OF EDUCATION NEW REGULATIONS| 


GEOGRAPHY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Globe 8vo, 38. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., Associate of the Royal College of Science, London, and HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A., Senior Science 
Master of Bootham School, York. . 
*.* The Exercises in this book include the practical work suggested in the New Regulations 
issued by the Board of Education. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By T. H. Huxtey. Revised by Prof. R. A. ' ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND 


GREGORY. 4s. 6d. ' CEYLON. By H. F. BLANFORD. 2s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. 2s. ; MAN AND HIS MARKETS. Prof. L. W. LYDE, M.A. 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. By Epwarp HEawoop, M.A. ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY oF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


2s. Gd. By G. M. Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof Prof. E. C. K. GONNER, M.A. 3s. 


ENGLISM LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


General Editor: J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. 
NOW READY. 
BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Selected and Edited for School | SCOTT'S THE TALISMAN. Abridged and Edited, with Intro- 


use, with Glossary, &c., by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. In Two duction, Notes, Glossary, &c., by F. JOHNSON. ls. 6d. 
Parts. 1s. each. SCOTT'S IVANHOE. Abridged ‘and Edited, with Introduction, 
THE TALE OF TROY. Retold in English by AUBREY STEWART, Notes, Glossary, &c., by FANNY JOHNSON. ls. 6d. 
7 M.A. Edited for Schools, with Introduction, &c., by T. S. | A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. Of all Times and all Lands. 
PEPPIN, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. A Selection, Edited, with Intro- 
THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian Mytho- duction, WA Glossary, &c., by HELEN H. WATSON. 
logy. By A. and E. Krary. Adapted for the use of Part I. 

STN with New Introduction, Glossaries, &c., by M. R. | ESSAYS FROM ADDISON. Selected and Edited, with Intro- 
EARLE. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. duction, Notes, Glossary, &c., by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. ls. 
TALES FROM SPENSER. Chosen from *‘The Faerie Queene"’ MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. With 
by SOPHIA H. ase oe - School Edition, with Introduc- Introduction, Notes, &c., by G. A. TWENTYMAN, B.A. Is. 

tion, Notes, &c. Is. MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited, with Notes, 
LONGFELLOW’S SHORTER POEMS. Selected and Edited, Glossary, Index of Proper Names, &c., by R. F. WINCH, 

with Notes, Glossary, &c., by H. B. COTTERILL, M A. ls. M.A. Is. 

EDUCATION .—" We greet this excellent series with hearty welcome. It satisfies a distinct and long-felt want, and is adapted in every way for 
the purposes of securin a first-hand acquaintance with the works of great authors. ... We have no hesitation in adjudging this the best series at 


present on the market.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C! 
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William the Congucror: a Drama. By JAMES F. SPAIGHT. 
(George Allen.) 

This drama, in four acts, is written in respectable but uninspired 
blank verse, disfigured here and there by halting lines. The dramatist 
has adhered closely to history, both as to events and to the characters 
of the actors in the drama. William is resolute, hard, and far-seeing ; 
chafing at the narrow held for his abilities afforded by Normandy ; 
Harold intensely national; generous, affectionate, and a prey to 
remorse for his treatment of Tostig, due to the hope of conciliating 
Eadwine and Morkere, and to the aching void caused by his loveless 
marriage with their sister. The scofting spirit of Odo is also empha- 
sized. The lack of female interest is a defect, as is the lack of humour 
—unless Taillefer’s complaints about sea sickness be accounted humour- 
ous. But the supreme lack is the lack of inspiration; yet there are 
good lines, and Taillefer’s battle song is spirited. When urged to lay 
waste the country, Harold says :— 

‘*O speak it not! . 
Never by will of mine shall English homes 
Flame to the skies in piteous holocaust ! 
Mine is the land where English voices call ! 
Mine is the blood that flows where Saxons fall 


And William's speech after the battle (we wish we had space to quote 

it) is really fine. 

The Fight with France for North America. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
(814 x 5'4 in., pp. xiii, 400, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
Mr. Bradley writes with great fullness of knowledge, and in a style 

which must catch and hold his readers’ attention. The pictures are 

well and vividly drawn. Whether he is describing Braddock or 

Wolfe, Amherst or Washington, the admirable Montcalm or the vain, 

incapable Vaudreuil, he makes us feel the stir and image of the time 

as no one else can do for those days, except perhaps Parkman. This 
he does not accomplish by any exaggeration of colour or over-praise 
of any deed; but with a born story-teller’s instinct he chooses the 
right things to mention, and the right words to say about them. One 
hears the horrid din of Louisburg, and one sees the dogged courage 
of the men at ill-fated Ticonderoga. He has a good story to tell, and 
he tells it well—from the fight at Great Meadows in 1754 to the fall 
of Montreal in 1760. Never did nation more foolishly fling away 
her chances than France did in North America; and never did nation, 
in spite of massacres and defcats at first, push on more doggedly 
to victory than the English. The book is not large, nor is it ex- 
pensive. It deserves to be read, and will be read, by increasing 


;”? 


numbers. It deals with a period too little known by Englishmen at 
home ; and, what is more, it deals with Canada, the eldest of England’s 
colonies. In these days of Imperial ideas it is well for us to consider 
the deeds of our forefathers, and to take count of what they endured, 
and what they did in building up our great Empire. There could 
not be a greater story to learn these things from than this of the 
conquest of Canada, nor could any one tell it better than has Mr. 
Bradley. 

Harmsworth’s Self-Educator, of which we have received the first 
three parts, is to be completed in forty-eight fortnightly parts, 
ps 7d. The cover promises ‘‘ education, success, and fortune for a 
ialfpenny a day,” sudauadits for a year (Sundays not included), and the 
Editor gives as its two great aims, ‘*to guide young peuple in the 
choice of a career,” and to equip them for it. ‘‘It is at once a guide 
to study and a fountain of learning, a finger-post to industry and a 
school of practical training.” These are brave words ; but, if we make 
the proper discount for bold advertisement, we gladly allow that the 
first numbers go far to full the promise. The highest authorities 
have been retained for each group of studies, and Part I. contains 160 
double-column pages with numerous coloured and plain illustrations. 
Not a bad bargain for a fortnipht’s savings at the rate of a halfpenny a 
day. There is one flaw in the plan, perhaps unavoidable, which, as 
educationists, we are bound to note. The work is at once acyclopedia 
and a collection of primers—two incompatible aims. Thus in a cyclo- 
pedia Babylon may well be the first section under History, as here 
‘* The first page of definite history, by Justin McCarthy” ; but what 
teacher of history would begin at this end? Again, in the general 
article on language study it is laid down that the best way is to begin 
with sentences, not with grammar or single words. We turn the page 
and tind our old friends mensa, puer, &c. 


We have received a large assortment of Letts’s Diartes for 1906, 
published by Messrs. Cassell. Of these we recommend to our readers 
(1) for table use, Rough Diary, No. 33 (10x 8 in.), with a page for a 
week ; (2) for the pocket, No. 21m, with pencil at the back ; and 
(3) an intermediate size for business men, with a pocket and pencil at 
the back, No. 26. The great merit of these diaries is their strong 
binding. They will stand, as we have proved, any amount of wear and 
tear. 

Messrs. James Woolley & Co., Victoria Bridge, Manchester, send us 
their Catalogue of Chemical and Physical Apparatus, Scientific Instru- 
ments, &c. It is a massive volume of 627 pages, fully illustrated. 
Technical schools and colleges are supplied on special terms. 
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